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KALAUPAPA:    THE    LEPER 
SETTLEMENT    ON    MOLOKAI 

BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  R.   K.   Bonine 


^0  begin  with  Kalaupapa  on 
the  note  of  comedy  sounds 
perhaps  strange;  yet  there 
^vas  corned V,  of  the  serious 
sort,  in  our  approach  to  it. 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
translate  that  complicated  adventure 
without  some  hint  of  the  states  of  mind  we 
encountered  and  traversed.  We  had  not 
long  been  on  the  shores  of  Oahu — the 
scent  of  the  maile  wreaths  still  hung  about 
us — when  we  discovered  that  our  desire  to 
visit  Kalaupapa  (the  leper  settlement  on 
Molokai)  was  going  to  make  us  unpop- 
ular. Decent  citizens,  unless  they  belong 
to  the  autocratic  and  efficient  Board  of 
Health,  do  not  think  about  Kalaupapa. 
They  prefer  not  to.  If  put  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  by  the  innocent  and 
tactless  malihini,  they  deliver  themselves 
of  language  which  in  its  mingling  of  beauty 
and  blasphemy  is  Apocalyptic,  no  less. 
They  tell  you  in  flowery  words  that 
the  Settlement  is  unbelievably  beautiful 
(which  it  is) ;  that  there  is  not  a  hap- 
pier group  of  people  in  the  world  than 
the  Kalaupapa  lepers;  that  their  well- 
nigh  painless  existence  is  compounded  of 
"movies,"  ball-games,  horse-races,  and 
lotus-eating  idleness;  that  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  any  of  them,  if  pa- 
roled, are  induced  to  leave.  So  far,  so 
good;  and  they  are  very  near  the  truth. 
Why,  in  that  case,  should  the  decent  citi- 
zen so  resent  one's  interest  in  this  para- 
dise ?    Just  as  one  is  putting  that  question 
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to  oneself,  it  is  answered  by  the  decent 
citizen.  They  don't  like  to  think  about 
leprosy;  it  is  not  a  nice  subject;  they 
wonder  at  you  for  liking  to  talk  about  it; 
hang  you,  why  can't  you  take  their  word 
about  Kalaupapa  without  preposterously 
and  morbidly  wishing  to  go  there?  No- 
body goes  there  except  on  business;  the 
lepers  don't  like  to  be  made  a  show  of; 
the  Islanders  don't  want  it  written  up; 
they  have  trouble  enough  now  with  fools 
on  the  "Coast"  who  think  the  whole 
Hawaiian  soil  a  sort  of  culture  for  the  dis- 
ease; and,  anyhow,  there  are  more  lepers 
in  ^linnesota  than  in  the  w^hole  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  (I  was  quite  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate this,  later,  in  Minnesota.)  Noth- 
ing would  induce  them  to  visit  Kalaupapa: 
not  because  they  are  afraid,  for  there  is  no 
danger;  not  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
look  upon  horrors,  for  there  are  no  horrors 
to  look  upon;  not  because  they  are  afraid 
of  sympathetic  suffering,  for  of  course  the 
lepers  are  happy;  chiefly,  one  is  forced 
to  infer,  because  they  themselves  are 
"nice."  The  next  inference,  about  one- 
self, comes  all  too  quickly.  Even  the  mild 
mention  of  Stevenson  does  not  justify 
one  before  men.  And  the  result  of  the 
last  cartridge  one  has  to  shoot — "  Why, 
if  there  is  no  horror,  don't  you  want  the 
rest  of  the  world,  stirred  up  by  Stevenson 
and  others,  to  know  it?" — is  the  mere 
sulky  re-statement  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  want  the  rest  of  the  world  to  know 
anything  about  it  at  all. 
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Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  sorry 
logic,  the  jumbled,  contradictory  replies, 
of  the  decent  citizen,  he  produces  his  ef- 
fect. Far  from  exciting  in  one  a  mulish 
desire  to  visit  Kalaupapa  in  spite  of  him, 
he  nearly  persuades  one  that  it  is  better 
to  stay  away.  If,  with  all  mitigations,  it 
is  so  bad  as  that ! 

The  plain  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  Island 
people  are  afraid  of  leprosy,  though  they 
are  perfectly  aware  that  their  fear  is 
groundless.  They  are  probably  justified 
in  resenting  the  easy  association,  in  the 
mind  of  the  world  at  large,  between  lep- 
rosy and  Hawaii.  They  feel  rightly  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  taking  magnificent  and 
notorious  care  of  their  lepers,  while,  in  the 
backward  Orient  generally,  no  such  strict 
tactics  are  adopted.  "We  segregate  them 
and  people  talk;  elsewhere  they  run  about 
freely  and  no  one  pays  any  attention,"  is 
a  fair  enough  complaint.  They  are  sen- 
sitive, not  without  reason;  and  one  does 
not  wholly  blame  the  Promotion  Commit- 
tee for  omitting,  in  its  excellent  series 
of  maps,  any  map  whatsoever  of  Molokai 
— though  the  omission  is  inconvenient. 
Other  factors  have  entered  into  their  sen- 
sitiveness. Stevenson,  to  begin  with,  did 
them  a  bad  turn  by  focussing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reading  public  on  that  remote 
promontory;  doctors,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  have  sometimes  been  inconceivable 
cowards;  there  is  always  in  every  one's 
mind  the  rare  case  of  the  respectable  white 
man  or  woman  who  has  contracted  the 
disease,  God  alone  knows  how.  And  un- 
derneath all  is  the  fact  that  investigators 
are  still  sailing  cautiously  an  uncharted 
sea.  No  one  knows  the  whence,  the 
wherefore,  and  the  cure,  for  this  disease. 
It  is  small  comfort  to  know  that  typhus 
is  transmitted  by  body-lice,  because  in  a 
stricken  country  body-lice  are  not  easily 
guarded  against;  but  it  is  some  comfort. 
Leprosy  js  difficult  to  get,  and  is  probably 
contracted  only  by  inoculation — yes:  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  "probably."  Careful 
physicians  will  not  speak  of  cures,  only  of 
"arrested  cases."  You  cannot  be  very 
comfortable  about  anything  so  uncertain 
as  all  that.  And,  finally,  though  we  all 
know  how  much  greater  is  the  menace  of 
tuberculosis  than  that  of  leprosy,  tuber- 
culosis has  not  staggered  down  to  us,  a 
very  metaphor  for  all  that  is  horrible,  from 


the  pages  of  the  Bible.  The  only  thing 
that  the  malihmi  may  reproach  the  ka- 
maainas  for,  in  this  connection,  is  igno- 
rance of  their  own  merits.  By  playing  the 
ostrich  about  Kalaupapa  they  lose  the 
finest  chance  in  the  world  of  being  praised. 

By  our  initial  plea,  before  the  Island  at- 
titude was  clear  to  us,  we  had  set  in  mo- 
tion benevolent  machinery  that  it  would 
not  have  been  good  manners,  by  the 
lightest  touch,  either  to  accelerate  or  to 
stop.  Some  sporting  instinct  prevented 
us  from  ever  quite  saying,  "Don't  take 
any  further  trouble";  even  as  etiquette 
precluded  any  impatience  over  the  un- 
winding of  red  tape.  By  the  time  the  red 
tape  was  all  unwound  we  could  only,  in 
decent  calm,  await  the  event  we  had  in- 
vited. We  could  not  have  refused  to  go 
to  Kalaupapa  without  presenting  a  rare 
spectacle  of  inconsistency;  nor  could  we 
have  gone  with  any  silly  sense  of  triumph, 
as  importunate  tourists  who  had  at  last 
got  their  way.  It  should  be  recorded  here 
and  not  later  that  the  visit  was  in  the 
most  solemn  sense  a  great  adventure,  and 
that  our  thanks  are  eternallv  due  to  those 
who  procured  and  those  who  gave  the  per- 
mission. One  comes  away  with  a  des- 
perate desire  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  cry 
out  concerning  many  people  that  they 
have  foully  lied.  From  the  little  comedy 
of  our  gradual  introduction  to  the  scene 
we  came  to  the  very  noble  human  drama 
enacting  itself  lonelily  on  the  remote  stage 
of  windward  Molokai. 

To  most  Americans  who  have  had  no 
direct  relations  with  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands Molokai  automatically  suggests  Fa- 
ther Damien  and  Stevenson's  incompa- 
rable "Open  Letter."  To  rake  up  old 
scandals  is  caddish  work;  but  not  neces- 
sarily if  the  object  is  rehabilitation.  One 
may  tardily  defend  a  dead  man;  and  I 
fancy  I  am  not  the  only  person  for  whom 
Damien  needed  more  defending  than  he 
got  from  R.  L.  S.  In  Honolulu,  where 
the  truth  always  co-existed  with  gossip, 
Damien  has  his  rights.  His  name  is  no 
household  word,  but  at  least  he  is  not,  I 
fancy,  scandalously  thought  of.  But  for 
a  wider  circle,  Stevenson  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Doctor  Hyde,  between  them,  have 
managed  to  malign  Father  Damien  al- 
most beyond  redress.  ]\Iost  of  us  know 
about  Damien  solely  from  that  unhappy 
controversv.    It  cannot  be  too  firmlv  or 
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too  often  reiterated  that  Damien  suffered 
an  unmystical  and  truly  glorious  martyr- 
dom without  breaking  one  of  his  priestly 
vows.  Dirty  he  was,  apparently,  as 
Stevenson  says  repeatedly  in  his  mag- 
nificent polemic.  Certainly  he  did  not 
carry  a  bottle  of  lysol  in  his  pocket ;  if  he 
had,  he  would  doubtless  never  have  been, 
in  the  technical  sense,  a  martyr.  He 
worked  incessantly  for  the  health  of  the 
Settlement:  for  pure  water,  for  clean 
houses,  for  sanitation,  as  any  one  not  an 
expert  could  have  understood  it  in  the 
'70's  and  '8o's.  Damien,  remember,  was 
the  first  member  of  any  religious  body  to 
concern  himself  with  that  purgatory — for 
no  one  pretends  that  Kalaupapa  was  a 
paradise  then.  And  because  there  was  no 
toil  that  he  disdained,  he  worked  with  the 
lepers  to  build  them  houses,  running  the 
constant  risk — a  risk  that  in  some  un- 
known, unrecognized  moment  fulfilled  it- 
self fatally — of  inoculation.  The  "torn 
and  bleeding  fingers"  of  the  carpenter- 
priest  encountered,  over  tools  and  timbers, 
the  stumps  and  sores  of  his  flock;  and  for 
Damien  it  can  always  have  been  only  a 
question  of  time — only  a  question  of  time 
before  that  memorable  day  when,  after  a 
difficult  exploration  of  the  canons  of  the 
great  cliff  (in  search  of  pure  water-supply 
for  the  Settlement) ,  he  drew  his  shoes  off 
his  tired  feet,  found  one  heel  bleeding  and 
lacerated,  and  felt  no  pain. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  at  length  into  the 
question  here.  Damien's  own  reports  to 
the  authorities,  the  long  report  from  Mr. 
Reynolds  (the  contemporary  superintend- 
ent of  the  Settlement)  on  Damien's  work 
— called  forth  by  the  Stevenson-Hyde 
controversy — tell  the  tale  quite  clearly. 
Any  one  to  whom  the  royal  and  Territorial 
archives  are  inaccessible  can  find  enough 
for  purposes  of  conviction  in  the  appen- 
dices to  Mr.  Alexander  Johnstone's  book 
on  "Stevenson  in  the  Pacific."  No  one 
with  taste  can  regret  Stevenson's  "  Open 
Letter  " ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  polemics  we 
have.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  Stevenson's 
hero  should  have  been  also  his  victim,  and 
ironic  that  Stevenson,  in  the  end,  should 
have  seemed  to  agree  (for  I  think  most 
people  read  it  that  way)  with  Doctor 
Hyde  and  ' '  the  man  in  the  Apia  bar-room. ' ' 
Stevenson  makes  us  all  feel  with  him,  for 
the  moment,  that  even  if  the  scandal  is 
true  it  does  not  matter;  but  from  the  mo- 


ment that  the  scandal  is  not  true  it  does 
matter  immensely.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  a  good  man  and 
a  saint;  between  excusable  human  frailty 
and  superhuman  self-control.  The  leashes 
are  oft",  the  bars  are  down,  then,  for  our 
enthusiasm,  and  Damien's  very  grave, 
hushed  and  shaded  and  small,  beside  his 
Kalawao  church,  becomes  a  dift'erent  thing. 

To  the  sisters,  too,  Stevenson's  is  but 
a  squinting  tribute.  Catholicism  was 
never  dear  to  him:  whenever  he  comes 
face  to  face  with  Rome,  whether  it  is 
Francois  Villon  writing  the  "  Ballade  pour 
sa  Mere"  or  the  Franciscan  sisters  dis- 
embarking at  Kalaupapa,  his  admiration 
halts,  his  mouth  is  wry.  He  thinks  them 
saintly  poor-creatures;  he  boggles  over 
the  "pass-book  kept  with  heaven."  To 
him  who  does  not  love,  it  is  seldom  given 
wholly  to  see.  I  do  not  question  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  "ticket-office  to  heaven." 
It  sounds  like  many  a  mild  convent  joke 
that  I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  nuns. 
The  most  devout  nun  will  talk  with 
familiarity  and  gayety  of  the  things  that 
are  most  important  to  her;  homely  meta- 
phors are  on  her  lips  for  the  most  rever- 
end facts.  Religion  is  her  business,  and 
all  her  practical  business,  for  her,  is  re- 
ligion. The  Pauline  or  the  Miltonic  mind 
may  not  find  the  Catholic  practicality 
alluring,  but  the  Catholic  practicality  is 
not  for  that  any  the  less  Christian.  Of 
Mother  Maryanne,  Stevenson  had  noth- 
ing but  good — in  a  little  poem — to  say.  I 
love  R.  L.  S.  as  much  as  one  can  love  any 
man  for  style  alone,  and  I  am  not  tempted 
to  quarrel  with  his  "horror  of  moral 
beauty"  that  broods  over  Kalaupapa,  or 
even  "  the  population — gorgons  and  chi- 
maeras  dire."  But  things  have  changed 
greatly  since  '89  and  the  days  of  the 
monarchy.  In  point  of  fact,  at  the  present 
day,  the  moral  beauty  is  without  horror, 
and  the  "gorgons  and  chimaeras  dire"  do 
not  bulk  big  in  the  visitor's  vision. 

And  now  I  have  done  with  Stevenson. 
I  have  mentioned  him  because  his  scant 
pages  have  so  long  been,  for  many  of  us, 
our  only  document  on  Molokai.  Scant 
though  they  are,  they  are  the  pages  of  a 
master;  they  are  the  best  we  have  or  are 
like  to  have;  and  it  is  fair  that  they  should 
-thus  isolate  themselves.  The  other  un- 
official accounts  that  I  have  seen  or  heard 
of — and  they  are  nol  more  than  two  or 
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three — are  beneath  contempt,  and,  justly 
enough,  virtually  unknown:  written  from 
the  safe  haven  of  Honolulu  and  puffed 
out  -with  hearsay,  or  else  in  the  full  panic 
of  a  \'isit  that  turned  out  to  be  precisely 
as  bad  as  it  was  firmly  expected  to  be. 
The  California  journalist  who  wrote  that 
hands  and  feet,  toes  and  fingers,  were 
free  in  Kalaupapa  for  any  one  who  would 
stoop  to  pick  them  up;  the  man  who  re- 
corded the  terrors  of  a  twenty-four  hours' 
stay — inventing  them  presumably  from 
the  superintendent's  lanai,  from  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
stir  during  his  visit — are  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  present  difficulty  of  getting 
to  Kalaupapa.  A  great  work,  physically, 
socially,  morally,  has  been  achieved  there; 
and  the  quiet  heroes  who  do  not  boast 
are  very  shy  of  being  lied  about.  They 
are  even  shy  of  being  talked  about  at  all, 
and  (though  the  official  personnel,  and,  of 
course,  the  whole  form  of  government, 
have  changed  since  Stevenson's  time)  I  do 
not  make  out  that  Island  people  are,  even 
now,  very  enthusiastic  about  the  Damien 
letter.  Stevenson  cannot  have  been  pop- 
ular in  Honolulu.  His  constant  tendency 
to  stand  by  the  Polynesian  instead  of  the 
white  man  would  not  have  made  him  so. 
His  attack  on  Doctor  Hyde  kicked  up  a 
Kona  storm  in  the  old  missionary  aris- 
tocracy; and  even  those  who  had  no  per- 
sonal affection  for  Doctor  Hyde  had  much 
more  admiration  for  him  than  for  Steven- 
son's reprobate  friend,  King  Kalakaua. 
It  was  probably  the  gutter  gossip  of  Kala- 
kaua's  intimate  circle  that  gave  Steven- 
son his  ob\ious  misgi\dngs  about  Dami- 
en's  morality.  Certainly  he  would  have 
liked,  if  he  could  have  done  so,  to  contra- 
dict Doctor  Hyde.  Whatever  one's  polit- 
ical attitude  to  annexation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Kalakaua  was,  in  feminine 
phrase,  a  '^  horror."  One  is  not  by  way  of 
reproaching  R.  L.  S.  for  preferring  him 
to  the  "missionaries,"  but  one  could  not 
expect  the  "missionaries"  to  feel  that 
Stevenson  had  chosen  delicately.  I  fancy 
the  traditional  objection  of  the  patriotic 
Islanders  to  having  Molokai  "written  up" 
may  have  begun  with  Stevenson  himself. 
This  is,  however,  the  merest  inference  of 
my  own. 

The  technique  of  leper-segregation  in 
the  Islands  is  admirably  sane  and  simple. 


The  great  majority  of  the  lepers  are  Ha- 
waiians,  though  there  are  some  Chinese, 
some  Portuguese,  some  Japanese,  and 
usually  a  very  few  whites.  All  officials  of 
whatever  sort  throughout  the  Territory 
— including  policemen — have,  as  part  of 
their  regular  duty,  to  report  cases  or 
suspected  cases  to  the  Board  of  Health. 
]Many  cases  so  reported  are,  of  course, 
not  leprous,  but  if  the  suspicion  exists, 
examination  is  made.  Obvious,  or  even 
doubtful,  cases  are  then  taken  to  the  re- 
ceiving-station at  Kalihi  (near  Honolulu) 
and  are  kept  there  under  observation  and 
treatment  for  six  months.  If  they  are 
declared  non-leprous,  they  are  returned  to 
their  homes  at  government  expense;  if  the 
disease  is  clinically  present,  they  are  sent 
to  Kalaupapa.  Kalaupapa,  even,  is  not 
the  exile  terminable  only  by  death  tha-t  it 
has  been  called,  for  every  year  a  number 
of  patients  are  discharged  from  the  Settle- 
ment itself.  While  it  is  unwise  as  yet  to 
speak  of  cures,  it  is  certain  that  the  disease 
can  sometimes  be  arrested,  so  that  the 
patient  is  once  more  a  perfectly  harmless 
member  of  society.  In  such  a  case  he  is 
discharged  on  parole,  his  only  duty  being 
to  report  to  the  Board  of  Health  once- a 
month.  The  babies  born  at  Kalaupapa 
are  removed  from  their  parents  at  birth 
to  a  well-equipped  nursery,  and  come  into 
no  sort  of  contact  with  lepers  thereafter. 
If,  after  a  year,  they  are  still  "clean," 
they  are  taken  to  Honolulu  and  placed  in 
the  homes  there  provided  for  them  (one 
for  "non-leprous  boys,"  one  for  "non- 
leprous  girls").  They  are  cared  for, 
educated,  and  prepared  for  self-support. 
If,  when  grown,  they  are  still  "clean," 
they  go  out  into  the  world  and  live  their 
lives  among  their  fellow  beings.  The  sys- 
tem of  removing  babies  at  birth  was 
entered  on  on}y  seven  years  ago,  and  it 
is  too  early  for  positive  statement;  but 
so  far,  ^^^th  one  possible  exception  (this 
being  a  baby  under  observation  at  Kalau- 
papa when  we  were  there),  the  children 
removed  from  their  parents  at  birth  have 
not  contracted  the  disease.  That  Doctor 
Pratt  and  the  Board  of  Health  have  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  in  Hawaiians  a  sane 
attitude  to  the  disease  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  hardly  a  week  passes  when  some 
native  does  not  enter  Doctor  Pratt's  of- 
fice in  Honolulu  and  ask  to  be  examined 
for  leprosy.    Gone  are  the  days  of  Koolau 
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the  leper  who  intrenched  himself  in  the 
Kauai  canons,  defying  the  law. 

At  the  Settlement  itself  there  are  tw^o 
villages:  Kalaupapa,  the  larger,  on  the 
western  side,  and  Kalawao,  three  miles 
across  from  it  on  the  east.  The  official 
purpose  now  is  to  concentrate  all  the 
activities  of  the  Settlement  at  Kalaupapa, 
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which  has  the  boat-landing.  Lepers  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  build  houses  at  Kala- 
wao, and  cottages  there  are  razed  as  they 
become  useless.  Except  for  the  United 
States  leprosarium  at  Kalawao  and  the 
federal  lighthouse,  everything  is  under 
Territorial  jurisdiction.  To  the  settle- 
ment at  large  the   federal  government 
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contributes  nothing.  The  study,  care,  and 
treatment  of  leprosy  in  the  Islands  are 
financed  by  the  Territorial  government 
and  carried  on  by  the  Territorial  officials 
— notably,  of  course,  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  resident  physician,  and  the  superin- 
tendent. All  of  these  have  faithfully 
worked  together  to  the  superb  results  that 
are  there;  more  especially,  perhaps,  if  dis- 
tinctions can  be  made  in  such  a  devoted 
group,  is  credit  due  to  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  McVeigh,  who  is  lord  of  the  domain. 
He  is  directly  responsible  for  it  all:  pro- 
visioning the  settlement,  erecting  new 
buildings,  condemning  and  destroying  old 
ones,  making  life  sanitary,  comfortable, 
practicable,  for  eight  hundred  souls — the 
brothers  at  the  Baldwin  Home,  the  sisters 
at  the  Bishop  Home,  the  helpers  and 
servants,  as  well  as  all  the  population  of 
lepers  themselves.  He  must  arrange  for 
every  detail  of  life — no  simple  task  in  a 
community  so  cut  off  from  the  world. 
Landward  the  single  trail  over  the  pali 
behind  is  a  dangerous  one  to  mount  or 
descend;  and  seaward  the  Kalaupapa 
landing,  even  for  ships'  boats  manned  by 
amphibious  Kanakas,  not  always  safe. 
Kalaupapa  has  been  known  to  go  six 
weeks  without  the  possibility  of  commu- 
nication by  sea. 

All  responsibility  for  the  Molokai  lep- 
ers is,  as  I  have  said,  assumed  by  the 
Territorial  government.  Houses  are  built 
for  them  if  they  wish  it;  a  semi- weekly 
ration  is  issued. to  them;  they  need  do  no 
work  whatever  unless  they  choose,  and  if 
they  do  choose  they  are  well  paid.  Those 
who  have  money  of  their  own  may  have 
their  own  houses  built  to  suit  themselves. 
If  the  leper  has  a  non-leprous  husband, 
wife,  or  relative  who  wishes  to  come  to 
the  Settlement  to  live  and  care  for  him  or 
her,  it  is  permitted.  There  are  some  fifty- 
odd  of  these  kokuas  (helpers)  who,  though 
well  themselves,  make  Kalaupapa  their 
permanent  home.  (Men  have  been  known 
to  have  two  or  three  leper  wives  succes- 
sively, women  to  have  successive  leper 
husbands,  and  still  themselves  remain 
"clean.")  Friends  of  the  lepers  are  al- 
lowed to  make  the  journey  to  Kalaupapa 
to  see  them — talking  with  them,  of  course, 
only  in  a  specially  appointed  house 
through  a  glass  screen  that  prevents  any 
contact.  The  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kalaupapa  is  as  normal  in  every  way  as  it 


can  be  made.  If  they  choose  to  work  in 
their  gardens,  the  climate  soon  gives  them 
a  verdurous  little  paradise  all  their  own. 
Those  who  can  afford  it,  and  desire  it,  may 
have,  Hawaiian  -  fashion,  beach -houses. 
The  rough  land  between  Kalaupapa  and 
Kalawao  is  over-run  by  four  hundred 
horses  and  donkeys,  owned  by  lepers  who 
scarcely  ever  mount  them — pasturage,  of 
course,  free.  Medical  treatment  is  not 
obligatory,  but  is  offered  to  all,  and  nearly 
all  take  it.  Such,  briefly,  is  the  regime 
that  science  and  pity  have  collaborated  to 
produce.  Arid  it  may  sound  when  form- 
ally set  down,  but  nothing  so  rigid  was 
ever  so  little  terrifying  or  institutional. 

Of  Wailuku  and  Lahaina  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere,  but  my  keenest  "sense"  of  La- 
haina perhaps  came  on  that  evening  when 
we  waited,  after  all  the  town  had  gone  to 
bed,  for  the  Mikahala  to  whistle  for  us. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam- 
ship Company  the  Mikahala  was  to 
change  its  schedule  (a  wild,  Conrad-ish 
schedule  of  minor  ports  and  smaller  isl- 
ands, where  docks  are  not  and  landings 
are  made  by  the  grace  of  God)  and  make 
a  special  call  for  us  that  night  at  Lahaina. 
It  has  come  to  seem  to  us  that  a  percep- 
tible portion  of  our  lives  has  been  spent  at 
Lahaina  waiting  for  steamers,  and  I  fancy 
that  the  sense  of  long  time  thus  spent 
comes  chiefly  from  that  imperishable  eve- 
ning. The  long  beach-front  was  dark; 
the  Jap  boys  in  the  hotel  had  gone  to  bed; 
not  a  sampan  showed  a  light;  even  the 
children,  who  apparently  are  the  last  to 
sleep  in  Lahaina,  had  forsaken  the  shore, 
and  there  was  no  sound  of  yellow  and 
brown  babies  splashing  out  of  the  sea  to 
croon  strange  syllables  to  the  tune  of 
"Tipperary" — a  game  they  will  keep  up 
as  long  as  there  is  a  single  light  left  on  the 
dock.  The  only  p'eople  up  and  dressed  in 
the  tropic  night  were  we  and  the  English 
proprietor  of  the  hotel,  who,  with  Arabian 
courtesy,  beguiled  our  vigil  with  tales  of 
longer  vigfls  of  his  own  in  the  Klondike 
rush. 

A  little  after  midnight  the  Mikahala' s 
whistle  came,  and  in  due  time  a  boat 
swept  darkly  across  the  lapping  waves, 
through  the  slit  in  the  reef,  and  finaUy  to 
the  landing-stair.  The  Kanaka  purser 
had  come  with  it;  I  stretched  out  my 
hands,  and  to  him  and  the  boatmen  I 
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committed  my  stiff  and  helpless  form,  of  an  egg-beater,  and  identically  the  same 
''The  Kanakas  will  take  care  of  you  "  is  an  whether  she  is  "under  the  lee"  of  some- 
Island  formula  for  landings,  and  it  is  im-  thing  or  in  mid-channel.  She  may  or  may 
possible  to  take  it  too  piously.  By  sheer  not  run  to  seven  hundred  tons;  she  hoists 
instinct  I   drew  my   hands   away  from  a  schooner  sail  when  the  Kanaka  captain 
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Damien's  very  grave,  hushed  and  shaded  and  small,  beside  his  Kalawao  church. 
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G.  and  the  hotel-keeper,  and  thrust  them 
out  to  whatever  brown  paws  would  grasp 
them.  We  reached  the  Mikahala,  and 
soon  she  began  to  bob  towards  Molokai. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  utter 
"  niceness  "  of  the  Inter-Island  officers  and 
crews.  Our  stateroom  being  positively 
unnavigable  for  smallness — one  hit  the 
wall  at  every  motion  of  the  ship — the  purs- 
er offered  us  two  "apartments,"  which  we 
accepted.  Then  he  retired,  doubtless  to 
take  off  the  white  shoes  that  he  always 
ceremonially  donned  when  near  a  port. 
At  sea,  he  went  beautifully  barefoot. 

I  am  grateful,  eternally  grateful,  to  the 
Mikahala,  to  those  who  own  and  those 
who  sail  her;  but  her  motion  is  the  m.otion 


feels  like  it;  she  is  never  empty  of  sugar 
and  deck-passengers;  and  her  delightful 
morale  does  not  prevent  her  from  inevi- 
tably smelling  to  heaven  with  a  smell  that 
I  swear  no  pen  can  describe.  I  am  always 
seasick  on  a  small  boat,  and  I  got  no  wink 
of  sleep  that  night.  I  was  tired  beyond 
my  fatigue  record,  and  under  the  lee  of 
Maui  I  had  time  to  reflect  a  good  deal  on 
the  decent  citizen  and  the  multitudinous 
sharpness  of  "I  told  you  so."  Thanks  to 
the  Medicean  mule  of  Haleakala  (who 
havd  hated  me  at  least  as  much  as  I  hated 
her)  I  was  sore  in  every  joint;  and  though 
I  felt  vaguely  that  I  was  being  a  "sport," 
there  is  no  moral  tonic  in  being  a  " sport" 
in  spite  of  oneself.    I  knew  I  was  acquir- 
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ing  no  merit.  One  thing,  and  one  thing 
only,  sustained  me:  the  remark  of  a  com- 
mercial traveller  who  had  shared  our 
motor  the  evening  before  from  Wailuku  to 
Lahaina.  ' '  Have  you  ever  seen  a  leper  ? ' ' 
he  asked,  knowing,  as  all  Maui  knew,  that 
we  were  bound  for  Kalaupapa.  "No," 
I  confessed.  ''I  have,  hundreds  of  'em 
— fitted  'em  to  shoes,  heaps  o'  times." 
Blessed  be  "  Windy  Ben  "  !  He  flung  sun- 
light into  my  mind.  Yet,  even  so,  it  was 
not  a  cheerful  night,  and  I  hardly  knew, 
when  at  6  a.  m.  the  Jap  boy  knocked  on 
my  latticed  door  and  murmured  "Kalau- 
papa," whether  I  was  hearing  the  crack 
of  doom  or  the  flutes  of  heaven  where 
there  is  no  more  sea.  At  all  events,  the 
Mikahala  had  stopped  beating  eggs,  and 
I  dressed  and  greeted  G.  with  something 
of  relief.  G.  had  been  over  to  the  port 
side  while  I  finished  preparing  myself,  and 
came  back  reporting  Kalaupapa  "awfully 
interesting"  from  the  roadstead.  With 
that,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  drunk  standing 
by  the  deck-rail,  I  was  fortified,  and  we 
scrambled  down  into  our  little  boat,  a 
mere  stone's  throw,  it  seemed,  from  the 
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concrete  jetty  where  we  finally  landed. 
The  Pacific  was  as  calm  as  its  name  that 
morning,  but  that  same  concrete  jetty,  I 
am  told,  has  a  great  gift  of  smashing 
boats  to  splinters. 

The  leper  settlement  is,  as  every  one 
knows  from  Stevenson,  a  low-lying  shelf 
projecting  beyond  the  forty-mile  cliff  of 
windward  Molokai.  It  is,  in  G.'s  phrase, 
"of  the  shape  of  a  strung  bow";  it  is  not 
more  than  three  miles  across  at  its  great- 
est ^^'idth;  the  taut  string  is  the  great  pall 
that  is  Molokai's  northern  wall — fifteen 
hundred  to  t\yo  thousand  feet  of  sheer 
rock,  insurmountable  along  its  whole 
length  save  by  one  difficult  and  dangerous 
trail.  The  shelf  is  thus  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  ocean,  and  at  the  extreme 
curve  of  the  bow  the  federal  lighthouse 
faces  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  North 
Pole.  It  is  "  the  shore  that  hath  no  shore 
beyond  it  set  in  all  the  sea."  The  first 
glimpse  of  windward  Molokai  is  so  beauti- 
ful that  one  scarce  believes  it,  even  in  that 
land  of  miraculous  shore-lines.  Mr.  Bo- 
nine's  photographs  will  make  more  vivid 
than  can  any  words  of  mine  the  confor- 
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mation  of  cliff  and  sea-line,  but  no  photo- 
graph can  reproduce  that  melting-pot  of 
tropical  color,  seething  gorgeously  in  the 
morning  sun,  fanned  by  the  sweet  Trade. 
There  was  tonic  to  every  nerve  in  the 
mere  light  and  air  of  the  place.  The 
superintendent  met  us  at  the  landing, 
took  our  permit,  saw  that  we  carried  no 
camera,  and  led  us  to  a  little  motor-car. 
One  of  the  leprosarium  employees  acted 
as  chauffeur.  Doctor  Goodhue,  the  resi- 
dent physician,  was  absent  from  the  Set- 
tlement that  morning,  and  we  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  meeting  him.  After 
a  few  moments  on  Mr.  McVeigh's  lanai 
we  proceeded  along  the  low  sea-front, 
following  the  curve  of  the  bow  to  Kala- 
wao, then  back  from  Kalawao  under  the 
lee  of  the  pali^  along  grassy  roads  named 
for  Honolulu  streets,  to  Kalaupapa.  Ev- 
erywhere we  aHghted  and  talked:  with 
the  caretakers  at  the  leprosarium,  with 
Brother  Button  at  the  Baldwin  Home, 
with  Mother  Maryanne  at  the  Bishop 
Home,  with  the  Hawaiian  matron  at  the 
nursery,  and  always  with  Mr.  McVeigh 
himself,  who  threw  his  domain  open  to  us 


in  friendly  wise.  Everywhere  were  lep- 
ers— crowded  about  the  landing-stair  to 
watch  the  unloading  of  supplies;  sitting 
in  front  of  the  Molokai  store;  working 
as  Kanakas  can  work,  and  idling  as  only 
Kanakas  can  idle,  so  gracefully  that  it 
seems  a  career  in  itself;  nearly  all  smiHng, 
waving  their  hands,  lifting  their  hats,  or 
running  up  to  Mr.  McVeigh  for  a  word  of 
direction  or  advice. 

Stevenson  and  others  had  warned  us  of 
much  hand-shaking  to  be  done.  I  had 
been  reassured  as  to  that  before  ever  set- 
ting foot  on  Molokai;  still,  I  wore  gloves. 
G.  declared  that  he  should  feel  both  tact- 
less and  a  fool,  and  would  wear  none.  He 
had  more  prevision  of  facts  and  atmos- 
phere than  I.  On  no  occasion  did  we  have 
to  shake  hands  with  the  lepers:  a  smile,  a 
nod,  an  "Aloha,"  w^ere  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  us.  White  magic  seems  to  be  at 
work  in  Kalaupapa.  I  can  record  it  as 
solemn  fact  that  once  you  are  on  the 
promontory  all  panic,  fear,  or  disgust 
drops  utterly  away.  The  one  step  from 
the  world  that  is  not  Kalaupapa  to  the 
world  that  is  does  the  trick:  a  trick  appre- 
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ciable  only  for  those  who  on  some  noisy 
summer  noon  have  come  suddenly  into 
the  dusk  and  incense  and  vastness  of  a 
great  cathedral.  There  is  nothing  church- 
like in  this  atmosphere:  it  is  all  sunlight 
and  Polynesian  cheer;  but  the  mental 
change  is  as  great.  I  got  at  Kalaupapa 
— and  got  it  before  five  minutes  were 
sped — the  highest  impression  of  social  de- 
cency that  I  have  ever  had.  The  high- 
est, probably,  for  the  reason  that  this  is 
not  the  natural  atmosphere  for  social  ex- 
quisiteness  to  flourish  in;  and  to  find  here 
breeding  that  would  do  credit  to  high 
birth  and  good  fortune  is  to  have  swift 
intuition  of  a  miracle.  Never  have  I 
been  so  tightly  held  up  to  civilization  as 
on  Molokai.  The  Kanaka  is  naturally 
amiable,  anxious  to  please,  and  easily  con- 
tented; Kalaupapa  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and  enjoys,  as  Doctor  Goodhue  has 
said,  "  the  most  perfect  climate  on  earth 
short  of  Eden";  leprosy  is  not,  I  am  told, 
in  itself  a  painful  disease.  Yet  even  so, 
leprosy  and  exile  are  not  essential  ele- 
ments of  Paradise,  and  if  ever  credit  was 


due,  it  is  due  here.  Faces  smiled  at  us  now 
and  then  that  could  scarce  smile  at  all, 
and  even  in  the  stare  that  the  flesh  made 
senseless  one  knew  that  "Aloha"  and  no 
other  meaning  lay  behind  the  mask. 

As  we  left  Kalaupapa  a  bell  was  sound- 
ing faintly,  and  we  saw  the  sisters  go- 
ing to  mass.  The  Union  and  ^lormon 
churches  were  austerely  closed.  We 
passed  the  race-course  and  ball-field 
(there  is  a  triangular  league  at  the  Settle- 
ment, and  Mr.  McVeigh,  among  his  other 
activities,  serves  as  umpire) ,  with  its  grand 
stand — empty,  naturally,  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  Beyond  Kalaupapa  the  wild 
low  shore  that  curves  to  Kalawao  is  hu- 
manly barren.  Only  the  lighthouse  and  a 
few  beach-houses  break  the  pasturage  of 
horses,  donkeys,  and  cattle.  At  Kalawao 
we  alighted  to  inspect  the  federal  lepro- 
sarium. Not  a  room,  not  an  alcove,  not  a 
workshop  of  that  great  congeries  of  build- 
ings escaped  us.  "But  nothing  in  the 
sounding  halls  he  saw."  The  leprosarium 
has  been  finished  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  for  only  some  six  weeks  of  that  time 
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has  it  harbored  patients.  Four  or  five 
caretakers  keep  the  frame  of  it  from  utter 
ruin;  but,  except  for  the  vast  laboratory 
where  the  federal  physician  (absent  on 
leave  in  the  States  at  the  time  of  our 
visit)  struggles  heroically  with  what  to  a 
scientist  must  be  very  like  despair,  the 
place  is  disused.  The  w^ards  are  empty, 
save  of  piled-up  furniture,  much  of  w^hich 
has  never  even  been  uncrated.  A  huge 
piece  of  apparatus,  as  intricate  and  unin- 
telligible to  look  upon  as  a  seismograph, 
has  a  room  to  itself  to  fall  to  pieces  in. 
The  dynamo  is  kept  in  running  order  to 
prevent  it  from  rusting-  out,  though  what 
it  lights  and  w^hy  are  a  mystery  to  the  out- 
sider. The  treasures  of  the  big  machine- 
shop  would  make  a  Honolulu  plumber 
turn  in  his  bed  to  dream  of  grand  larceny. 
The  place  is  as  modern  as  an  Eastern 
hospital,  and  as  desolate  as  the  moated 
grange.  The  heroic  labors  of  the  present 
federal  appointee — and  I  am  told  that 
they  are  heroic — cannot  suffice  to  redeem 
the  leprosarium  from  uselessness.    Even 


the  uninformed  visitor  must  feel  bitter- 
ness to  see  the  dynamo  purring  as  vainly 
as  a  cat  by  the  fire,  w^hen,  a  few  miles 
away,  the  Settlement  itself,  the  homes, 
the  nursery,  the  very  hospital  must  do 
w^ith  lamps  and  candles  because  the  Ter- 
ritorial government  cannot  afford  a  dyna- 
mo. The  truth  is  that  the  leprosarium 
was  "queered"  in  the  early  days  of  its 
being,  and  since  then  the  federal  appro- 
priation has  been  greatly  cut  down — not 
unnaturally,  since  no  apparent  results 
came  from  the  larger  sum.  Tribute  to  the 
work  of  Doctor  McCoy  was  everywhere 
voluntary  and  unstinted,  but  never  was 
man  more  handicapped  by  past  events 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  ever  have  any  pa- 
tients at  the  leprosarium  itself.  Exile  to 
Molokai  is,  of  course,  not  always  volun- 
tary, but  once  there  the  patient  finds  his 
liberty  well-nigh  complete.  He  need  take 
no  treatment  unless  he  wishes.  Volun- 
tarily once  some  lepers  went  to  the  lepro- 
sarium for  treatment,  but  a  few  weeks  of 
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The  Baldwin  Home  for  boys  at  Kalawao. 

Snow-white  cottages  set  round  a  noble  greensward  that  centres  in  an  immense  lauhala  palm,  has  a  sort  of  military  exquisiteness. 
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confinement  sufficed,  and  they  fled.  It 
would  not  occur  to  any  leper  now — so 
vivid  is  that  chapter  of  tradition — to  go 
to  Kalawao  for  treatment,  and  even  did 
Kanaka  psychology  change,  the  hospital 
is  scarcely  now  in  condition  or  in  funds  to 
take  care  of  them.  Not  without  relief  did 
we  turn  from  this  grave  of  humanitarian 
hopes  to  make  one  more  call  in  Kalawao 
— on  Brother  Dutton  at  the  Baldwin 
Home. 

This  was  the  scene  of  Damien's  labors 
and  his  death.  Across  the  grassy  road  is 
Damien's  church  and  beside  it  his  grave. 
The  Home  itself,  where  he  lived,  is  now 
under  Brother  Button's  charge,  and  after 
the  long  years  nothing  remains  of  prin- 
ciple or  aspect  that  gave  it  the  name  of 
"Damien's  Chinatown."  Mai  pake  (the 
"Chinese  Evil")  is  Hawaiian  for  leprosy; 
and  it  so  happened  that  of  the  group  of 
lepers  on  Brother  Dutton's  tiny  porch — 
some  ten  or  a  dozen — through  which  we 
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had  to  make  our  way,  only  one,  a  China- 
man, could  positively  not  be  looked  at. 

Brother  Dutton's  little  crowded  porch 
was  my  fire- test;  after  that  there  was 
nothing  in  Kalaupapa  I  could  not  face. 
A  curious  medley  of  emotions  is  the  re- 
ward of  the  visitor  to  Kalaupapa,  and  one 
of  the  hardest  with  which  to  deal  is  this 
sudden  fear,  face  to  face  with  a  leper  who 
is  all  but  touching  you,  of  not  striking  the 
human,  right  note.  It  does  not  happen 
often — it  is  pitifully  true  that  half  the  vis- 
ible population  of  the  Settlement  would 
be  unsuspected  by  the  layman  of  any 
dread  illness.  I  honestly  believe  that  the 
worst  of  it  is  the  mere  knowing  that  they 
are  lepers.  But  now  and  then  one  is 
flung  suddenly  on  the  mercy  of  one's 
instincts.  There  is  no  time  to  decide 
whether  to  look  or  not  to  look;  to  fix  the 
exact  shade  of  decent  attention  between 
aversion  and  curiosity.  One  must  not 
stare,  one  must  not  shrink;  and  the  vision 


from  Pali. 

house,  can  be  seen  in  the  distance. 


of  unspeakable  disfigurement,  just  because 
it  is  so  rare,  finds  one  unprepared  and 
praying  inwardly,  after  the  visual  shock, 
that  one's  smile  was  in  the  right  place 
and  the  movement  of  one's  eyes  and  mus- 
cles decorous  and  unhasty.  In  a  case  like 
that  one's  ancestors  are  responsible,  and 
one  hopes,  for  their  credit,  that  the  smile 
which  feels  a  little  stiff  has  not  looked  so. 
For  to  give  pain  to  one  of  these  unfor- 
tunates would  be  high  treason  to  the  spirit 
of  the  place.  Their  manners  never  fail. 
We  had  read  that  they  thrust  themselves 
upon  the  visitor  in  eagerness  of  welcome; 
we  had  heard  from  the  decent  citizen 
that  they  shrank  from  being  looked  at. 
Both  statements  were  in  intent  discour- 
aging, and  neither  is  true.  You  walk 
through  Kalawao  and  Kalaupapa  as  you 
might  walk  through  any  Hawaiian  village, 
and  if  there  is  embarrassment,  it  is  all  on 
your  side.  No  one  intrudes  himself  on 
your  path;   no  one   shrinks  from  your 


sight.  They  expect  to  look  and  be  looked 
at,  and  their  greetings  are  too  frequent 
and  too  spontaneous  for  self-conscious- 
ness of  any  sort.  Perhaps  they  seem  a 
hint  more  cordial  than  folk  in  the  other 
islands,  but  their  lives  are,  after  all,  far 
emptier  of  strangers  than  even  in  Kala- 
pana  or  Kaimu.  Save  for  the  worst 
stricken,  they  are  less  apathetic  than  the 
men  pounding  poi  or  mending  fish-nets  on 
the  shores  of  Hawaii  or  Maui.  They  are 
a  little  more  glad  to  see  you,  but  they 
quite  realize  that  you  are  none  of  their 
business.  The  extraordinary  naturalness 
of  the  Settlement  is  its  great  feature  both 
to  eye  and  mind.  Much  of  one's  visit 
is,  in  a  sense,  without  incident,  because 
there  is  nothing  '' special"  to  stare  at. 
You  meet  people  going  about  their  busi- 
ness or  pass  them  sitting  on  their  porches, 
just  as  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  leper 
homes  are  as  charming  as  any  of  their  size 
in  Honolulu;  some  are  desolate  like  cer- 
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tain  shacks  in  Hauula  or  Olaa.  There 
may  be  a  riot  of  foUage  or  a  barren  en- 
closure. Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a 
difference  in  human  beings — that  is  all. 
Prizes  are  offered  yearly  for  the  best  gar- 
den, but  it  is  apparently  held  no  sin  not 
to  compete.  Never  was  philanthropy  less 
stern.  Beretania  Street,  King  Street — 
the  grassy  roads  take  the  names  of  Hono- 
lulu streets;  and  there  is  pathos  in  that, 
but  it  is  a  brave  gesture,  too.  There  is  a 
Catholic  Red  Cross  Society  in  Kalaupa- 
pa (the  Calvinistic  and  Mormon  pastors 
"were  not  interested"),  and  lepers  out  of 
their  strength  minister  to  lepers  in  their 
weakness — delivering  medicines,  calling 
on  the  sick  and  reporting  cases  to  the 
physicians,  waiting  at  table  on  "holiday 
fete  occasions" — doing  whatsoever  their 
hands  find  to  do. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  human  com- 
edy goes  on  in  Kalaupapa  as  well  as  else- 
where. Litigation  and  "swipes"  (a  vil- 
lainous drink  brewed  from  any  vegetable 
thing  that  will  ferment)  are  as  dear  to  the 
leper  as  to  the  "clean"  Kanaka,  and  it  is 
hard  to  dissuade  him  from  pursuing  them. 
Most  of  the  disputes  are  settled  out  of 
court  by  Mr.  McVeigh  at  his  garden  gate 
— how  satisfactorily  in  general  can  be 
inferred  from  the  expression  with  which 
well-nigh  all  faces  are  turned  to  him;  but 
sometimes  the  full  pomp  and  joy  of  a 
lawsuit  is  achieved.  There  are  a  court- 
house and  a  jail,  a  native  judge  and  a 
native  policeman  (both  lepers) ;  every 
facility,  indeed,  for  the  happy  airing 
of  quarrels  in  formal  fashion.  With 
"  swdpes, "  Mr.  McVeigh  admitted,  he  has 
his  troubles:  he  sometimes  makes  eight 
or  ten  arrests  a  month.  They  will  never 
learn;  like  children,  they  are  unquench- 
ably  hopeful;  potato-parings,  or  almost 
anything  else,  w^ill  serve ;  and  a  little  group 
goes  up  the  pali  or  into  a  graveyard  or 
to  any  other  appropriate  spot  and  drinks 
until  discovered.  "You  see,  if  we  could 
only  have  a  saloon,"  mused  the  superin- 
tendent, with  tender  irony,  "it  would  be 
an  ideal  existence."  Every  now  and  then 
a  request  for  divorce  comes  from  Kalau- 
papa to  the  proper  official  in  Honolulu. 
"Please  divorce  me  from  my  husband  [or 

wife]  in "  is  apt  to  be  all  that  is  said. 

Leprosy  is  ground  for  divorce  in  the  Isl- 
ands; and,  while  many  follow  a  stricken 
spouse  to  Molokai,  many,  of  course,  do 


not.  In  such  a  case  the  leper,  man  or 
woman,  is  apt  to  find  an  affinity  in  the 
Settlement  itself  and  to  want  freedom  to 
marry  there.  The  "clean"  helpmeet  left 
at  home  is,  one  supposes,  freer  to  indulge 
his  fancy  without  such  formalities  than 
the  leper  under  constant  supervision; 
which  would  account  for  the  oddness  of 
divorce  proceedings'  starting  from  this 
end.  It  sounds  grotesque  at  first,  but  it 
is  part  of  the  high  normality  of  Kalau- 
papa. And  many  of  the  lepers  are  per- 
sonable creatures — still  magnificent  in 
strength,  and  showing  to  the  eye  no  hint 
of  ruin.  Moreover,  Doctor  Goodhue,  the 
resident  physician,  performs  many  opera- 
tions, especially  in  cases  of  the  tubercular 
type,  for  purely  aesthetic  reasons.  In  the 
wisdom  of  his  heart  he  turns  beauty 
doctor,  and  they  look  in  a  glass  and  find 
comfort.  Let  loose  in  Kalaupapa  a  shrill 
eugenist  from  the  East,  and  you  would 
soon  have  a  Kanaka  hell.  It  is  cause  for 
thanking  God  that  the  Settlement  is  man- 
aged by  men  who  can  make  science  and 
religion  walk  hand  in  hand.  This,  too, 
was  a  question  that  preoccupied  the  as- 
cetic Damien,  to  w^hom  marriage  was  a 
sacrament  and  fornication  of  the  devil: 
it  was  Damien  who  first  pleaded  that  hus- 
bands and  wives  should  not  be  separated 
against  their  will. 

"  Damien's  Chinatown,"  as  I  have  said, 
no  longer  hints  of  the  slum.  Brother  Dut- 
ton  had  a  long  Civil  War  experience  to 
prepare  him  for  his  work  at  Kalawao,  and 
the  compound  of  the  Baldwin  Home,  with 
snow-white  cottages  set  round  a  noble 
greensward  that  centres  in  an  immense 
lauhala  palm,  has  a  sort  of  military  ex- 
quisiteness.  His  study  was  filled  with 
shelves  on  w^hich  books  and  medicines 
disputed  the  space.  The  low  door  gave 
on  the  crowded  porch;  at  one  end  is 
the  little  room  where  sores  are  dressed; 
somewhere  beyond,  I  am  told,  is  Da- 
mien's  own  bedroom,  where  his  successor 
sleeps.  He  at  least  had  time,  while  he 
served  Damien,  to  worship  the  man,  for 
he  is  unwilling,  I  believe,  even  to  stray 
from  Kalawao — to  be  out  of  sight,  as  it 
were,  of  Damien's  very  footprints.  Hap- 
pily Damien  is  like  to  be  the  last  (as 
he  was,  immortally,  the  first)  of  Molokai 
martyrs.  Of  saints,  uncanonized,  it  has 
held  many,  and  will  yet  hold  more.  As 
always  happens,  when  the  world  goes  in 
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for  informal  canonization,  some  quite  un- 
merited sainting  has  been  done,  and  more 
that  should  be  done  is  to  this  day  neg- 
lected. But  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  his  revenges,  and  some  day  these  men 
will  get  their  due,  though  it  is  a  very  faint 
light  of  publicity  that  beats  on  Kalaupapa. 


for  an  instant.  The  parlor  was  half  filled 
with  garments  ready  to  be  given  out  to 
lepers,  and  if  one  but  glanced  through  the 
window,  one  saw  the  pitiful  figures  on  the 
cottage  porches  across  the  compound. 
Yet  those  eyes  of  hers  might  have  been 
looking  out  on  a  Gothic  cloister  this  half- 
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Homes  of  the  better  class  of  lepers  on  the  island  of  Molokai. 


The  Bishop  Home  for  women  and  girls 
at  Kalaupapa  corresponds  to  the  Baldwin 
Home  for  men  and  boys  at  Kalawao;  and 
here,  even  in  the  sisters'  tiny  cottage  fac- 
ing out  on  their  green  compound,  was  the 
authentic  convent  atmosphere.  Mother 
Maryanne,  in  her  little  parlor,  was  the 
blood-kin  of  all  superiors  I  have  ever 
known:  the  same  soft  yellowed  skin,  with 
something  both  tender  and  sexless  in  the 
features ;  the  same  hint  of  latent  author- 
ity in  the  quiet  manner;  the  same  gentle 
aristocratic  gayety;  the  same  tacit  en- 
deavor to  make  human  pity  co-terminous 
with  God's.  Like  other  superiors  I  have 
known,  from  childhood  up,  she  seemed 
an  old,  old  woman  who  had  seen  many 
things.  It  was  only  when  one  stopped  to 
think  of  the  precise  nature  of  those  things 
which,  in  thirty  years  on  Molokai,  Mother 
Maryanne  has  seen,  that  the  breath  failed 


century.  She  confessed  apologetically 
that  the  night  had  been  hot  and  sleep  dif- 
ficult. And  once  again  the  malihinis  felt 
sheer  impotent  rage  that  they  could  not, 
wdth  their  own  hands,  wrench  the  federal 
dynamo  from  its  magnificent  foundations 
and  give  Mother  Maryanne  an  electric 
fan.  Rage,  however,  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  malihini — no  such  emotion 
stalks  abroad  in  heroic  Kalaupapa.  '^  You 
w^ouldn't  think  we'd  be  busy  here,"  Moth- 
er Maryanne  ventured,  smiling,"  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  do."  So  natural  has  it 
come  to  seem,  to  five  sisters,  to  manage  life 
for  some  eighty-odd  lepers.  The  young- 
est inmate  of  the  Bishop  Home  is  five, 
the  oldest  eighty.  It  was  not  hard  to  im- 
agine the  sisters  busy.  As  we  walked  out 
across  the  compound,  set  round  with  cot- 
tages, a  sister — pink-and-white  and  bloom- 
ing— waved  her  free  hand  at  us  from  a 
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porch.  The  other  hand  held  the  band- 
aged stump  of  a  leper.  Beside  the  two  a 
woman  squatted  on  the  lanai;  a  creature 
of  no  age  or  race,  her  head  a  mere  feature- 
less lump.  Yet  just  beyond  the  compound, 
where  the  new  home  for  advanced  cases 
is  building,  the  leper  lujia  ran  up  to  con- 
sult Mr.  McVeigh,  and  a  finer-looking 
Kanaka  I  have  never  seen — whiter  teeth, 
more  stalwart  shoulders,  or  a  gayer  smile. 
These  are  the  contrasts  of  Kalaupapa; 
such  are  the  hierarchies  of  the  doomed. 
It  was  not  in  ourselves  that  we  found  the 
even  temper  to  face  these  things  as  natu- 
rally as  the  sights  of  any  street:  the  place 
carries  its  own  antidote  to  its  own  sights. 
All  have  worked  together  to  produce  that 
miraculous  morale  which  immunizes  even 
the  stranger  within  their  gates.  Yet  we 
grew  to  feel,  both  of  us,  that  we  bore  that 
morale  like  an  icon  wdth  us  in  the  person 
of  the  superintendent  himself.  The  du- 
ties and  the  '' spheres"  of  the  others  are 
limited;  he  alone  is  everywhere,  and  all 
things  are  subject  to  him.  No  matter 
how    admirable    his    collaborators,  that 


w^ondrous  fabric  of  science  and  pity,  of 
common  sense  and  cheerfulness,  might 
fall  to  pieces  like  a  hut  of  twigs  if  he  did 
not  keep  it  whole. 

The  hospital  is  the  last  western  outpost 
of  the  Settlement;  very  close  to  the  pali  it 
looks  from  the  roadstead.  Most  lepers  on 
Molokai  die  of  other  things  than  leprosy 
— intercurrent  diseases,  which  their  weak- 
ened systems  cannot  resist.  Even  so,  the 
hospital  is  bound  to  be  a  place  of  last  re- 
sort. .  .  .  We  did  not  go  in,  though  the 
chance  was  given  us.  Only  a  physician, 
a  priest,  or  a  friend,  only  some  one  who 
can  minister  to  the  remnant  of  a  creature 
there  lying  helpless,  has  a  right,  wt  si- 
multaneously felt,  to  enter.  I  have  been  in 
a  big  hospital  and  seen  patients  who  were 
to  die  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  not  willingly 
would  I  again  feel  so  indecent  as  I  did 
then.  Mr.  McVeigh  thought  our  decision 
right,  though  he  told  us  that  there  were 
now  and  then  visitors  who  wanted  most 
of  all  to  see  the  hospital.  To  each  his  own 
code;  but  our  inhibitions  laid  a  check,  at 
that  point,  on  our  passion  for  fact.    We 
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Kalaupapa. 
The  compound  of  the  superintendent  and  physicians,  showing  the  Pali  in  the  distance. 
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Visitor's  compound  (at  left),  general  store,  and  warehouse  at  Kalaupapa. 


had  seen  enough  to  fill  out  easily  the  vis- 
ual tale  of  terror  to  the  utmost,  if  ^ve 
chose.  I  will  not  pretend  that  natural 
distaste  did  not,  in  my  case,  aid  manners. 
Probably  it  did;  though  I  know  that  one 
could  have  borne  in  Kalaupapa  things  one 
could  not  bear  elsewhere.  When  your 
eyes  have  encountered  a  man  whose  blind 
face  is  one  undulating  purple  sore,  or  a 
man  whose  mouth  is  a  great,  gashed-in 
triangle,  seeming  to  fill  the  whole  coun- 
tenance from  eyes  to  chin,  you  would  be 
singularly  dull  if  you  could  not  guess  at 
any  mutilation  disease  is  capable  of.  In 
any  case,  it  was  very  clear  to  us,  as  we 
stood  making  our  quick  decision  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  tropic  sweetness,  that  we 
were  doing  the  mannerly  thing.  It  may 
be  that  our  refusal  cost  us  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  home  for  advanced  cases — 
though  I  doubt  it.  At  all  events,  it  was 
according  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  Settle- 
ment not  to  go  and  stare,  uselessly  and 
with  a  layman's  ignorance,  at  those  who 
must,  by  no  will  of  their  own,  offend  every 
sense.  Neither  of  us  has  ever  regretted 
for  a  moment  our  moral  squeamishness. 
Before  going  across  to  the  ''movie" 


theatre  we  visited  the  nursery — estab- 
lished, I  believe,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Governor  Pinkham  while  serving 
on  the  Board  of  Health.  He  has  always 
been  keenly  i»terested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  lepers.  Thirteen  babies  rolled  and 
played  and  gurgled  in  the  big  sun-room. 
They  represent  the  birth-rate  for  last 
year.  At  one  end  of  the  house  is  a  small 
room  where  one  or  two  cribs  are  placed 
against  a  glass  partition.  Here  the  par- 
ents can  come  and  look  at  their  children. 
No  caress  is  possible,  and  before  the  babies 
are  old  enough  to  have  any  feeling  of  hu- 
man kindness  they  are,  if  ''clean,"  taken 
to  Honolulu.  Provision  is  made  for  them 
there  as  I  have  elsewhere  described  it.  It 
is  the  saddest  spot,  if  you  Hke,  in  Kalau- 
papa; more  lingeringly  sad,  perhaps,  to  us 
even  than  to  the  victims  of  this  especial 
destiny.  Shall  I  seem  callous  if  I  recall 
the  fact  that  Hawaiians,  though  devoted 
to  children  in  general,  are  quite  as  apt  to 
give  their  first-born  away  at  birth  as  to 
adopt  an  eleventh  when  they  have  al- 
ready ten  at  home?  Both  are  character- 
istic gestes  to  a  Kanaka.  It  is  quite  the 
thing  to  give  your  baby  to  your  best 
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friend ;  sometimes  you  get  the  best  friend's 
baby  in  exchange,  and  sometimes  you  do 
not.  At  all  events,  that  well-known  trait 
of  Hawaiian  psychology  was  all  we  had  to 
comfort  us,  and  I  pass  it  on  for  mitiga- 
tion. Across  the  hospital  compound,  on 
the  lanai  of  the  matron's  own  cottage,  a 
girl  baby  crawled  about  by  herself — under 
observation  for  a  spot  on  her  arm.  They 
had  good  hope  that  the  spot  was  mean- 
ingless: may  her  isolation,  ere  this,  be 
over! 

It  was  time  to  be  getting  back  to  the 
Mikahala,  which  was  patiently  waiting  in 
the  roadstead  until  we  should  be  ready 
to  go.  But  we  had  still  to  see  the  little 
^' movie"  theatre  and  the  ice-making 
plant.  Mr.  R.  K.  Bonine,  of  Honolulu, 
installed  the  "movie"  apparatus  for  the 
government.  A  plaster  screen  in  the  open 
fronts  a  score  of  rough  benches,  lightly 
roofed  over.  T^\4ce  a  week  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Kalaupapa  gather  on  the  benches, 
and  Mr.  McVeigh  shows  them  films.  It 
was  good  to  see,  good  to  know  about; 
so  was  the  ice-making  plant.  But  again 
we  wished  our  hands  held  the  price  of 
a  dynamo.  The  Territorial  government 
taxes  itself  almost  beyond  its  power  to  do 
the  magnificent  work  it  does;  those  in 
authority,  doctors  and  laymen,  spend  and 
are  spent  in  all  good  faith,  doing  their 
day's  work  in  the  manner  of  strong  men, 
the  world  over,  with  little  talk  and  many 
deeds.  Sometime,  we  may  hope,  leprosy 
will  be  stamped  out  in  the  Eight  Islands, 
and  the  sorry  gift  of  the  Orient  to  Hawaii 
will  be  forgotten.  But  I  should  like  to 
think  that  before  the  hospital  goes  to 
welcome  ruin  it  will  be  electric-lighted.  I 
should  even  like  to  think  that  Mother 
Maryanne,  before  she  dies,  ^i\\  have  an 
electric  fan.  And  I  am  very  impatient 
with  the  useless  monster,  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  that  purrs  in  seclusion  over  at 
Kalawao.  Nowhere,  for  example,  could 
a  few  miles  of  wire  do  more  good.  But 
federal  red  tape  must  go  on  unwinding; 
and  doubtless  I  have  said  already  too 
much  for  the  proper  pride  of  the  Terri- 
torial officials.  When  they  have  sufficed 
to  so  much,  perhaps  it  is  the  last  word  of 
tactlessness  to  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is 
anything  they  have  not  been  able  to  do. 
I  hope  I  may  without  tactlessness  record 
that  there  was  real  regret  in  bidding  Mr. 


McVeigh  good-bye,  for  it  is  not  often  that 
one  meets  unexpectedly,  in  the  flesh,  with 
a  great  man. 

We  had  company  back  in  our  boat  to 
the  Mikahala — a  handful  of  Hawaiians, 
deck-passengers,  who  had  come  over  to 
visit  stricken  friends.  The  crowd  on  the 
landing  was  pathetic  enough;  the  little 
white  cloud  of  wa\ing  handkerchiefs  more 
piteous  than  farewell  gestures  on  other 
wharves.  There  were  tears  among  our 
companions,  and  the  stout  young  woman 
in  the  white  holokn  who  took  at  once  to 
the  comfort  of  cigarettes  wept  the  most. 
It  was  good  to  realize  that  in  one  little 
way  we  had  served;  for  the  Mikahala, 
having  orders  to  wait  for  us,  had  given 
the  other  visitors  a  longer  time  than  usual. 
Back  in  our  exiguous  staterooms  we  were 
at  liberty  to  be  fearfully  ill  in  perfect 
peace  while  the  Mikahala  churned  her 
way  across  the  channel  to  Lahaina. 

If  lurid  words  have  seemed  here  un- 
wontedly  to  fail  me,  it  is  because  Kalau- 
papa is  not,  in  strictest  truth,  lurid. 
Sights  so  horrid  as  some  of  the  inhabit- 
tants  we  encountered  I  shall  not,  I  hope, 
soon  behold  again.  But  to  say  that  the 
bulk  of  one's  impressions,  or  the  domi- 
nant recollection,  is  horrible  would  be 
to  lie  damnably.  Not  to  admit  that  the 
spectacle  of  kindness  and  blitheness  and 
sturdy  common  sense  is,  to  the  end,  un- 
marred  would  be  to  show  oneself  incapa- 
ble of  registering  fact.  Any  imagination 
can  construct  the  tragedies  that  must  in- 
e\dtably  drag  out  a  slow  length  in  Ka- 
laupapa. I  am  not  trying  to  whitewash 
fate  or  to  rehabilitate  pain.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  those  discharged  go  un\\illingly 
means  much;  for  the  Hawaiians  have  no 
instinctive  horror  of  the  disease,  and  a 
man  can  go  back  to  his  own  people  mth- 
out  difiiculty.  If  any  one  thinks  it  is  easy 
to  construct  an  exile  which  the  exiled  shall 
love — and  love  when  he  has  leprosy — let 
him  go  and  give  unneeded  advice  to  those 
who  have  made  Kalaupapa  what  it  is. 
I  have  no  pen  for  ''uplift";  and  it  is  a 
sorry  chance  that  it  is  so.  For  I  have 
never  seen  anything  in  our  contemporary 
chaos  of  prophylactic  legislation  and  hu- 
manitarian hysteria  one  half  so  humanly 
fine  as  what  has  been  done,  as  quietly  as 
the  coral-insect  builds  the  reef,  on  the  low 
promontory  of  windward  Molokai. 
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T  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
reasonable  people  to  ob- 
serve that  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis it  is  not  reason  which 
makes  history.  A  vital 
question  involving  peace 
or  war  came  up  in  the  American  Congress 
at  Washington  the  other  day;  the  pros 
and  cons  were  debated  exhaustively;  but 
w^hen  the  day  of  the  vote  came  hundreds 
of  responsible  lawmakers  were  seen 
swayed  by  a  powder  not  born  of  argument, 
a  passion  not  know^n  since  the  Spanish 
war.  It  was  not  pros  and  cons  which 
turned  the  scales;  a  cry  of  "  Stand  by  the 
President"  swept  the  representatives 
into  line  with  an  unashamed  w^hirhvind 
of  loyalty  to  country  and  the  country's 
leader.  Logic  is  the  careful  hewing  of 
steps  up  a  mountain ;  emotion  sums  years 
of  hewing.  It  is  attainment,  whether 
reached  by  steps  or  by  a  flight  of  inspira- 
tion. The  sights  and  sounds  which  stand 
for  things  loved  in  childhood  have  a  hold 
well-nigh  undying  on  later  life.  Millions 
of  men  march  to  death  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  reason  why — knowing  that 
they  follow  their  country's  flag;  it  is 
enough.  An  appeal  to  honor,  and  armies 
rush  to  the  guns;  a  catchword  of  pa- 
triotism, and  stately  legislative  bodies 
toss  away  formulas  and  arrive,  w^hite-hot, 
at  certainty.  One  must,  indeed,  look  to 
it  that  the  rudder  is  made  of  the  oak  of 
the  brain,  yet  the  breeze  w^hich  fills  the 
sails  and  drives  the  ship  is  forever  the 
rushing,  mighty  wind  of  the  spirit. 

There  are  officers  of  the  United  States 
navy  to-day,  stately  captains,  well- 
girthed,  and  more  than  one  admiral,  who, 
meeting  each  other  in  China  or  at  a  club 
in  Washington,  shake  their  heads  remi- 
niscently  and  drop  their  voices  as  one 
speaks  of  "The  night  w^hen  Jerry  Vane 
took  hashish."  It  w^as  of  a  2 2d  of 
February,  that  historic  night  thirty  years 
back,  and  the  U.  S.  S.  John  Paul  Jones 


was  celebrating  the  Truth  Teller's  birth 
in  Caribbean  waters.  The  event  which 
made  the  night  memorable  had  been 
preparing  for  tw^o  days.  Two  days'  back 
the  junior  officer  of  the  ship  had  picked 
up  a  book  on  narcotics  in  the  doctor's 
cabin;  the  book  was  well  written  and 
told  tales  to  fire  a  young  daredevil. 

"I  want  to  stimulate  my  imagination; 
I  want  to  see  what  it's  like,"  urged 
Jerrold  Vane. 

The  doctor  had  happened  to  find  some 
hashish.  Vane  had  a  winning  way,  and 
the  doctor  was  young  and  careless,  too, 
and  very  wrongly  the  small  phial  of  thick- 
ish  brown  liquid  was  carried  off  in  Vane's 
pocket  when  he  said  good  night.  The 
next  day  experiments  were  not  in  order, 
but  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2  2d  he 
measured  what  the  umvise  doctor  had 
told  him  was  a  dose,  and  then  a  drop  or 
two,  and  sw^allowed  it. 

There  were  doings  in  Vane's  cabin  that 
afternoon.  The  story  goes  that  he  set  his 
alarm-clock  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour 
and  took  naps  with  it  under  his  ear.  Be- 
tween naps  many  fellow  officers  called  on 
him,  and  there  was  unholy  mirth  heard 
through  his  door.  In  any  case,  he  ap- 
peared at  dinner  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
from  which  he  dropped  to  sleep  at  inter- 
vals, waking,  flamboyant,  to  delight  the 
table  with  cheerful  madness.  Every  one 
on  the  ship  knew  what  had  happened, 
and,  moreover,  the  lad  was  the  spoiled 
child  of  the  w^ard-room.  They  filled  him 
up,  finally,  with  black  coffee  and  stood 
him  on  his  feet.  He  was  a  Virginian, 
and  most  Southern  boys  are  born  speech- 
makers;  this  one  noticeably  so. 

Slight  and  small,  he  stood  swaying, 
smiling,  and  rubbed  his  knuckles  into 
eyes  brilliant  with  the  drug.  Then  he 
caught  sight,  on  the  wall  of  the  far  end 
of  the  ward-room,  of  a  photograph  of 
Washington  draped  in  the  American  flag. 
He  shot  out  an  arm. 

^'Qld  Glory!"  he  shouted.    ''The  col- 
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ors  of  our  country — our  n-nation's  f-flag  ! 
The  red  lines  are  dripping  blood  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  the  stars  of  the  States 
are  s-set  in  the  'blue  of  hope  everlasting, 
eternal — f'rever — 'n'  ever — 'n'  ever." 

The  two  ro\YS  of  uniformed  men  looked 
up  at  the  lad  doubtfully.  Yet  these  sen- 
timents, if  not  too  new,  were  right;  in 
fact,  there  was  something  in  the  abandon 
of  the  young  voice  which  thrilled  one, 
thrilled  and  mystified.  It  was  interesting 
to  know  what  this  nice  boy  was  going  to 
say  under  the  influence  of  hashish.  Jerry 
Vane  had  a  knack  of  keeping  one  inter- 
ested as  to  what  he  was  going  to  say;  he 
was  going  to  bare  his  soul  now,  appar- 
ently; well,  let  it  come;  it  was  a  perfectly 
good  young  soul,  and  a  little  banal  spread- 
eagleism  on  Washington's  birthday  was 
not  reprehensible. 

*' You've  stuck  me  up  here  to  make  a 
speech,"  young  Vane  went  on  jovially, 
''and  what  you  expect  is  a  few  remarks 
about  our  refined  Christian  homes,  far, 
far  away,  and  those  who  love  us  and  miss 
us,  and  a  gabby  talk  like  that  leading  up 
to  hip,  hip,  hooray  for  the  star-spangled 
banner  and  the  glorious  land  of  freedom. 
Isn't  that  the  size  of  it?  Well,  gentle- 
men, I  can  keep  on  talking  that  way  as 
long's  you  like — jus'  as  long's  you  like.  I 
don't  think  my  genius  would  ever  get 
smitten  with  locomotor  ataxia  down  that 
road.    Long's — you  like " 

The  flashing  black  eyes  roved  with  an 
invitation  to  laughter  which  met  with 
instant  answer;  to  a  man  the  officers 
chuckled  indulgently;  to  a  man  they 
glanced  at  the  captain  sitting  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  staring  inscrutably 
at  the  boy.  The  boy  bent  forward  and 
tossed  out  a  hand. 

''Let's  get  to  the  point.  Get  to  the 
point — cheers.  On  your  feet,  gentlemen, 
and  swing  her  out  for  the  nation  and  the 
father  of  it — America — George  Washing- 
ton— let  her  go — three  times  three  I" 

There  w^as  that  in  the  lad's  manner 
which,  although  much  cheering  had  been 
already  done,  sent  the  chairs  flying  back- 
ward and  the  long  tableful  of  officers 
springing  to  their  feet.  Jerrold  Vane  w^as 
modest,  as  became  his  youth,  on  ordinary 
occasions;  that  he  should  take  command 
in  this  manner,  being  accounted  for  by 
the  drug,  was  amusing.  In  any  case,  it 
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was  the  captain's  affair,  as  long  as  the 
captain  let  him  run  on — and  the  captain, 
watching,  let  him  run  on.  The  captain 
stood  and  cheered  with  the  rest.  And 
with  that,  before  the  deep,  ordered  bay- 
ing was  fairly  over,  the  boy's  head  flung 
back  and  a  scream  of  laughter  astounded 
the  table.  His  arms  swung  like  a  wind- 
mill; his  lithe  body  swayed  to  the  limit 
of  this  side  and  that. 

"A  joke!"  the  boy  roared.  "One 
gigantic,  international  joke — the  whole 
shooting-match — the  American  nation!" 

Lieutenant  Armstrong,  sitting  next, 
shot  a  hand  to  Vane's  arm.  "Control 
yourself,  Mr.  Vane." 

Vane,  as  if  frozen  by  the  touch,  was  a*s 
still  as  a  statue;  he  turned  his  head  slow- 
ly, glared  down.  Then  a  radiant  smile 
broke;  he  bent  and  lifted  the  big  hand  on 
his  arm,  kissed  it  reverently,  and  replaced 
it  before  its  owner. 

"Oh,  damn  control,  dearie!"  he  threw 
at  Armstrong.  "Can't  you  let  a  fellow 
enjoy  himself?" 

Armstrong,  through  the  laughter, 
looked  at  the  captain.  "Let  him  alone. 
I'm  interested  to  see  how  this  stuff  affects 
the  brain,"  the  captain  spoke  down  the 
table. 

The  boy  sped  straight  past  the  jog  of 
the  interruption.  "Anybody  who'll  stop 
and  think,"  he  announced,  "will  know 
that  this  in-intensive  enthusiasm  about 
G.  Washington  and  our  country  is  the 
colossal  joke  of  history.  G.  Washington 
was  a  good  old  top  and  a  Briton,  and 
that's  why  he  had  the  sand  in  his  gizzard 
to  kick  up  a  row.  He  caught  England 
when  her  hands  were  t-tied  with  France 
and  Spain,  and  he  whipped  her  with  a 
few  rag-tags  and  bobtails,  who  thereafter 
made  a  high-sounding  composition  and 
called  themselves  a  nation  !  For  the  love 
of  the  board  of  health !  Think  about 
that  1  We  were  a  handful  of  colonists,  and 
we're  just  a  bigger  handful  now.  What 
about  a  land  where  whole  communities — 
political  parties — of  foreigners  speak, 
read  newspapers  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
live  with  foreign  customs  ?  That's  us ! 
Is  that  a  nation?  Could  there  be  an 
Italian  party  in  France,  do  you  think? 
Can  you  picture  a  Russian  party  in  Ger- 
many? There's  no  common  blood,  no 
inheritance,  no  history " 
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A  deep  murmur  interrupted  the  carry- 
ing young  voice  which  rolled  out  these 
words  with  rapidity.  The  captain's  hand 
reached  across  the  hubbub. 

"Let  him  go  on,"  the  captain  ordered. 

Fluent  words  poured  on  the  heels  of  the 
captain's  sentence.  ''They  call  us  the 
melting-pot  of  the  nations.  More  like  a 
rubbish  heap;  we're  a  crazy-quilt,  a  hash, 
an  historic  witticism.  There's  no  such 
thing  as  an  American  nation.  I'm  no 
American — I'm  an  Englishman  five  times 
removed,  and  I've  got  the  ginger  to  stand 
up  and  say  it.  I've  got  the  truthful- 
ness to  own  that  the  flag  yonder  means 
nothing  to  me,  and  I've  got  the  courage 
to " 

A  full  glass  of  Burgundy  stood  at  his 
plate;  he  had  touched  nothing  to  drink 
during  dinner.  With  a  swift  movement 
he  caught  up  the  globe  of  crimson  light 
and  poised  it  for  a  shot,  his  eyes  blazing 
at  the  Washington  and  the  flag.  But 
Armstrong  caught  his  wrist.  Vane  slewed 
about,  stared  down  at  Armstrong,  and 
then — suddenly  vague,  laughing  foolish- 
ly— he  turned  the  red  wine  upside  down 
into  a  finger-bowl,  where  it  spread  and 
colored  the  water  as  bright  as  blood. 
With  that  he  broke  out  sobbing;  he  fell 
into  his  chair,  a  dead  weight,  and,  with  a 
crashing  of  china,  flung  his  arms  out  over 
the  table,  dropped  his  head  on  them,  and 
was  still. 

In  the  captain's  cabin  the  next  morn- 
ing Vane  reported,  a  bit  pale,  but  in  his 
right  mind.    ''You  sent  for  me,  sir." 

The  captain  wrote  on,  not  lifting  his 
head;  the  boy  stood  and  waited.  Out- 
side, seas  rolled  heavily  up  from  across 
the  world  and  flung  themselves  on  the 
ship's  sides  with  an  air  of  finality,  unend- 
ingly. The  captain  looked  up.  "Mr. 
Vane,"  he  said,  "do  you  remember  any- 
thing of  your  speech  at  dinner  last 
night?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  much?" 

Vane  considered.    "All  of  it,  I  think." 

"You  do,"  reflected  the  captain.  "You 
were  under  the  influence  of  a  drug,  were 
you  not?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  not  responsible?' 

Vane  hesitated.  "I  knew  what  I  was 
saying.     I  remember.     But  I  shouldn't 


have  talked  as  I  did  except  for  the  hash- 
ish. There  seemed  to  be — a  lack  of  pow- 
er— to  inhibit  the — the  boiling  over  of 
thought  into  speech.  It  was  as  if  the 
engine  worked  at  full  speed  and  the  steer- 
ing-gear was  broken." 

The  captain  smiled.  "  Not  much  steer- 
ing, I  imagine.  It  was  partly  my  fault.  I 
had  been  reading  the  same  article  which, 
the  doctor  tells  me,  set  you  off,  and  I  was 
interested  to  see  how  the  stuff  would  af- 
fect you.  I  let  you  go  on  out  of  curiosity. 
I'll  admit  you  surpassed  my  expectations. 
I've  sent  for  you  to  say  that  I'd  like  you, 
to-night  at  dinner,  to  explain.  Just  a 
word.  Of  course,  everybody  understands, 
but  things  like  that  spoken  publicly 
should  be  withdrawn  publicly.  I'd  like 
you  to  withdraw  them  to-night." 

Vane  stood  tense. 

"Well?"  demanded  the  captain. 

"I  can't  do  it,  sir." 

"What?"  the  captain  threw  at  him. 

"I  can't  withdraw  what  I  said,  sir," 
Vane  repeated, 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  can't  with- 
draw disloyal  words?  What  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Vane?" 

"I  believed  it."  The  boy  spoke  in  a 
low  voice.  "I  didn't  mean  to  say  it  in 
that  way.  But  I  can't  take  it  back 
because  I  still  believe  it.  I  don't  take 
any  stock  in  the  American  nation  or,  of 
course,  in  the  colors." 

Outside  the  ship  seas  rolled  heavily  up 
from  across  the  world  and  broke  on  the 
steel  sides  with  a  sound  of  finality — un- 
endingly. The  boy  stood,  breathless, 
steady.  If  the  captain  had  been  thumped 
in  the  lungs  he  would  not  have  gasped 
with  more  violence.  Words  seemed  be- 
yond him  at  first;  once  he  found  them 
they  came  flooding.  Plenty  of  words. 
He  poured  them  out  on  the  boy,  words  of 
indignation,  of  scorn,  of  counsel,  of  rea- 
son; varieties  of  words;  and  the  boy 
stood  respectful,  firm. 

"You  are  right,  sir;  the  navy  is  no 
place  for  me,"  after  a  while  he  answered 
quietly.  "I'll  resign  my  commission,  of 
course.  I've  been  coming  to  it  for  a  while. 
I  didn't  realize  how  near  I  was  to  the — 
jumping-off  place  till  that  stuff  yesterday 
— precipitated  things."  Once  more  the 
captain  raged;  once  mare  the  boy,  not 
arguing,  stood  firm. 
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The  outcome  was  that  a  promising  ca- 
reer in  the  United  States  navy  was  swiftly 
ended.  There  was  a  short  sensation  about 
the  affair  in  the  papers,  editorials  were 
written,  with  the  young  officer  as  a  text,  as 
a  horrible  warning  against  Anglophobia; 
it  was  noted  that  Vane  had  gone  into  the 
business  world  under  his  uncle,  a  success- 
ful steel  man ;  sharp  things  were  said  as  to 
the  young  man's  right  to  live  in  America 
at  all;  and  then  he  was  forgotten — for- 
gotten until  he  emerged  from  oblivion  in 
another  role.  Twenty  years  later  Arm- 
Strong  ran  across  him  at  the  Cosmos  Club 
in  Washington. 

''There's  sand  in  the  chap,"  Admiral 
Miller,  late  captain  of  the  John  Paul 
J  ones  ^  considered,  talking  it  over  with 
Armstrong.  "It  took  sand  for  a  lad  like 
that  to  stand  up  to  me  and  tell  me  with 
perfect  respect  that  he  had  no  opinion  of 
the  flag  or  the  nation." 

"Sand,  yes,"  Armstrong  threw  back. 
"He  couldn't  roll  up  a  fortune  at  his  pres- 
ent rate  without  qualities.  They  say  he 
jumps  a  few  millions  a  year."  Then  Arm- 
strong's brows  lowered. 

There  is  a  curious  side-light  on  Ameri- 
can patriotism  in  the  attitude  of  Ameri- 
cans about  changes  of  nationality.  ]More 
than  any  nation  on  the  globe,  they  are 
used  to  such,  and  they  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  welcome  and  honor  the  new 
citizen — if  the  change  is  to  their  own  flag. 
But  let  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shift 
his  allegiance  to  any  other  government 
whatsoever,  and  a  growl  of  resentment 
goes  up  across  the  continent.  It  argues  a 
deep-set  pride  in  the  value  of  American- 
ism that  no  excuse  is  accepted  and  that  a 
whole  nation  takes  it  as  a  personal  insult 
when  an  American  surrenders  American- 
ism. 

Armstrong  frowned.  "There's  a  screw 
loose  if  a  man  can't  be  satisfied  with  his 
own  country — especially  this  country. 
My  word  !  And  the  story  goes  that  Vane 
is  using  America  as  a  workshop;  that  he 
will  become  an  Englishman  when  he  is 
rich  enough." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  doubted 
the  admiral.  The  papers  have  been  full 
of  his  buying  the  old  family  place  in  Vir- 
ginia. Did  you  see  that?  Spending  a 
gold-mine  on  it,  it's  said.  That  doesn't 
look  like  living  in  England." 


"Oh,  that's  merely  a  flier  for  a  Croesus 
like  Vane." 

On  the  June  afternoon  when  these  offi- 
cers of  the  navy,  each  living  on  a  few 
thousand  a  year,  discussed  their  former 
subaltern  and  his  millions,  a  little  girl  in  a 
riding-habit  idled  with  her  dogs  down  the 
long  drive  of  a  place  outside  a  great  steel 
city.  A  taxicab  turned  from  the  road  into 
the  stone  gateway.  The  child  watched. 
The  taxi  dashed  by  and  she  caught  a 
glimpse  in  it  of  her  father.  With  that 
child  and  dogs  scampered  after  the  ma- 
chine toward  the  house. 

The  taxi  stopped  under  the  porte- 
cochere,  and  out  jumped  Jerrold  Vane 
and  dived  into  his  pockets.  The  little 
girl  was  surprised.  Father  in  a  taxicab ! 
One  of  the  cars  went  for  father  every 
afternoon.  Something  must  have  hap- 
pened.    With  that  Vane  saw  her. 

"Anne!"  he  called. 

Anne  came  running;  the  dogs  barked 
excitedly,  leaping  about  her.  Vane  seized 
her  as  dogs  and  girl  arrived ;  then  he  held 
her  off  and  gazed  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  queer  to  Anne,  as  if  he  were  gaz- 
ing with  other  people's  eyes,  apprising 
her.  Little  Anne  summed  up  the  look 
as  "queer."  The  new  judgment  did  not 
find  her  wanting.  He  laughed  aloud  joy- 
fully. 

"  You'll  do,  Anne;  you'll  fill  the  place," 
he  cried;  and  then,  his  eyes  full  of  laugh- 
ter, "Honorable  Anne  Vane!"  he  threw 
at  her.     "How  does  it  sound,  chicken?" 

Anne  rippled  a  giggle.  "  Funny  father  I 
What  does  it  mean  ?  Is  it  nonsense  ?  "  she 
asked  happily. 

There  were  wicker  chairs  with  gay  up- 
holstery and  tables  and  bright  summer 
rugs  on  the  porch.  Anne's  father  caught 
her  hand  and  ran  with  her  around  the  cor- 
ner. He  dropped  into  a  deep  chair  and 
drew  the  fifteen-year-old  girl  to  his  knee. 

"Listen,  darling,"  he  began.  "A  great 
thing  has  happened;  the  greatest  thing 
in  our  lives." 

"Oh  ! "  said  Anne,  wide-eyed.  And  then 
delightedly:  "Something  about  War- 
grave?    The  horses — tell  me,  father!" 

Vane  laughed  again.  "You'll  forget 
Wargrave  now,  baby.  This  is  something 
so  wonderful  that  all  America  doesn't 
count.     We'll  sell  Wargrave  now." 

She  clutched  his  arm.    "  Sell  Wargrave ! 
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Father  !  And  the  horses — and  the  boats  ! 
Father!    Oh,  no !    Oh,  no!" 

"Oh,  well,  we'll  keep  it  if  you  care 
about  it,"  agreed  the  millionaire  easily. 
*'But,  froggie,  a  thing  far  more  important 
than  Wargrave  has  happened  to  us,  to 
you  and  me,  to-dav." 

"What,  father?'' 

Vane  considered,  drew  the  child  close, 
and  patted  her  shoulder.  "Listen,  Anne 
dear;  it's  quite  a  long  story."  Then  he 
explained.  His  great-great-grandfather, 
the  younger  son  of  an  English  county 
family,  had  come  over  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, at  Wargrave,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before.  For  three  generations  the 
Vanes  had  been  rich  and  important  in 
America.  Sixty  years  ago  the  war  had 
ruined  them  and  the  estate  had  been  sold. 
His  father  had  put  the  boy,  born  after 
the  war,  into  the  navy  as  a  good  calling 
for  a  poor  gentleman.  Vane  touched 
lightly  on  his  naval  experience ;  Anne  did 
not  know  that  episode ;  in  a  few  words  he 
told  her  of  his  fortune,  one  of  the  colossal 
fortunes,  now,  of  America.    Then: 

"All  my  life,"  Vane  said,  "I've  thought 
of  myself  as  an  expatriated  Englishman. 
All  my  life  I've  been  sure  that  in  going 
back  to  England  to  live  I'd  find  my  real 
environment.  I  bought  Wargrave  on  the 
James  because  it  seemed  the  obvious 
thing  to  do  and  because  it  pleased  my 
girl.  But  all  the  time  I've  thought  that 
England  would  get  us  some  day.  And 
it's  got  us  ! "  He  turned  his  face,  radiant, 
and  looked  at  the  fresh  face  close  to  him. 

The  girl's  eyes  met  his  with  a  look 
which  surprised  him.  "Father!  We're 
Americans!  I'm  an  American!"  spoke 
Anne  vehemently. 

Vane  laughed  and  hugged  her,  but  the 
slim  figure  was  unyielding. 

"Father,  I  don't  understand.  What 
else  is  it?"  she  demanded.  Anne  had  a 
character  of  her  own;  Vane  knew  that 
and  gloried  in  it. 

"England's  got  us,  you  young  Yan- 
kee," he  threw  at  her.  "  The  older  branch 
of  the  Vanes  has  given  out.  The  estates 
and  the  barony  have  come  to  me  if  I 
choose  to  take  them.  Baron  Wargrave  of 
Wargrave  Abbey  in  England,  I  am." 

He  waited.  There  was  a  long  silence. 
Then  little  Anne  spoke  tremblingly,  de- 
liberately.    "I'll  have  to  go  there  if  you 


take  me.  But  I'll  never  be  English.  I 
want  our  own  Wargrave  on  the  James." 

With  that  her  arms  were  around  his 
neck  and  she  was  sobbing  into  his  shoul- 
der. Swiftly  she  flung  away  and  stood 
before  him,  boyish  in  her  riding-clothes,  a 
flame  of  a  child.  Words  seemed  to  come 
from  the  young  thing  like  lava  from  a  vol- 
cano.    She  lifted  a  finger  sternly. 

"Father,  it's  awful,"  she  said.  "It's 
awful.  A  man  that — that's  not  loyal  to 
his  country — that's  terrible.  You're  born 
to  America  just  as  I'm  born  to  you,  and 
you  ought  to  want  to  do  everything — 
everything  for  America.  You  ought  to 
want  to  give  all  your  money,  and  your 
life,  too,  if  it's  needed,  for  your  country." 

Vane  laughed  easily,  pleased  at  this  ex- 
hibition of  spirit,  quite  unaffected  by  the 
substance  of  it.  The  child  was  like  her 
Southern  mother,  a  fire-eater.  Beauti- 
ful, too,,  like  Anne  Carter.  He  stared  at 
the  fresh  little  face.  Her  skin  was  creamy; 
her  eyes  were  black  light;  her  eyebrows 
were  like  one  stroke  each  of  a  camel 's-hair 
brush.  He  sighed;  she  was  dear,  dead 
Anne  Carter's  own  child;  then  he  smiled. 

"My  country,  goose  !  All  the  world  is 
his  country  to  a  cosmopolitan.  Narrow 
patriotism  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  unde- 
veloped. Moreover,  if  one  must  have  a 
country,  England's  mine.  My  ancestors 
were  English;  my  name  is  Enghsh;  I 
choose  to  be  English.  A  mere  accident 
stranded  the  Vanes  over  here.  And  now 
we're  going  back!"  he  cried  exultantly. 
"  We're  going  to  live  in  a  great  land,  a  fin- 
ished, sophisticated  land,"  he  went  on, 
talking  more  to  himself  than  to  the  child, 
"where  the  machinery  is  oiled  and  the 
engine  doesn't  rattle  and  the  screws  don't 
drop  out;  where  there's  a  nation,  a  race — 
my  race.  Not  a  hodge-podge  of  the  scrap- 
ings of  the  world.  We'll  shake  the  dust  of 
this  cheap-built  conglomeration  of  States 
off  our  feet  and  we'll  enter  into  our  in- 
heritance." His  eyes  flashed  into  the 
sombre  eyes  of  the  child. 

"Father,"  said  Anne,  "you  make  me 
hopping  mad." 

Vane  grinned.  "You're  a  saucy  little 
baggage,"  he  threw  at  her.  "Moreover, 
your  language  is  unsatisfactory.  'Mad,' 
my  young  one,  means  mentally  unbal- 
anced. As  you  use  it  it  is  an  American- 
ism.    What  you  mean  is  'angry.'     But 
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you'll  lose  that  sort  of  thing  when  you 
hear  only  pure  English  speech." 

''Father,"  Anne  went  on,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  digression,  'Svhat  w^ould 
you  think  of  me  if  a — man  should  want  to 
adopt  me  as  his  child,  and  he  was  richer 
than  you  and — and  had  pleasanter  man- 
ners and — lived  in  a  nicer  place.  And — 
and  I  should  want  to  go  and  be  his  daugh- 
ter because  of  those  things?  Would  you 
respect  me?" 

"Respect  you?"  Vane  chuckled. 
"Respect  you?  No,  I'd  spank  you,"  he 
answered.  "And  how  could  anybody 
have  pleasanter  manners  than  mine?" 
he  inquired.  "  Drop  those  lordly  airs  and 
come  and  sit  on  my  lap,  baby,  and  we'll 
talk  about  what  we'll  do  in  England. 
Come,  my  precious!" 

But  the  boyish  figure  held  aloof;  the 
brown  eyes  glowered  yet.  And  Anne 
broke  forth  again  and  made  oration. 
"  Father,  I  had  a  history  lesson  this  morn- 
ing. jNIr.  Wheelock  made  a  sort  of  speech 
— just  this  morning.  He  said  how  much 
we  had  to  be  proud  of  and  to  be  grateful 
for  because  we  are  Americans.  We  have 
the  Revolution  to  be  proud  of,  George 
Washington,  and  those  others  who  dared 
to  fight  a  strong  nation  and  were  able  to 
whip  them." 

Vane  sniffed.  "  England  was  tied  up — 
continental  wars,"  he  murmured. 

Anne  went  straight  ofi.  "  We  whipped 
'em,"  she  stated.  "  Mr.  Wheelock  said  we 
should  never  forget,  we  Americans,  that 
we  had  Valley  Forge  and  York  town  and 
King's  Mountain  to  be  proud  of.  And 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  soldiers  on  both 
sides,  he  said — Phil  Kearney,  and  Grant, 
and  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Lee.  They 
were  all  Americans.  He  said  we  should  be 
proud  of  'em  all.  And  our  sailors — John 
Paul  Jones,  and  Perry,  and  Farragut,  and 
Dewey,  and  Clark  of  the  Oregon — fa- 
ther!" The  slim  chest  heaved  with  a 
thrill  of  patriotism;  her  eyes  flamed. 
"And  thousands  and  thousands,  he  said, 
whose  names  we  don't  know,  good  citizens 
who've  loved  the  country  and  helped  to 
build  it  just  as  really  as  the  ones  who  died 
under  the  flag.  He  said  we  could,  every 
one  of  us,  do  that,  be  good  citizens — 
stand  by  the  colors.  That's  loyalty,  he 
said.  And  I  want  to — father — be  an 
American  citizen — stand  bv  mv  colors. 


We've  got  to;  Mr.  Wheelock  said  so;  be- 
cause if  we  don't  America  can't  grow  to 
be  as  great  as  it  could  be.  Everybody 
counts,  he  said.  I  can  help — you  can  help 
a  lot — father.  And  if  we  don't  help  we're 
— cow^ards — and  renegades."  The  last 
words  came  difficultly,  but  Anne  shot 
them  like  a  shaft,  her  black  gaze  on  her 
father's  face. 

The  shaft  went  home.  Vane  sprang  up 
as  if  the  hit  were  physical.  "Quite  an  in- 
dictment," he  said,  "from  one's  daughter ! 
'Coward  and  renegade!'  Well,  Anne," 
he  addressed  her,  "you'll  be  good  enough 
not  to  apply  such  words  to  me  again. 
And  you  needn't  report  any  more  of  Mr. 
Wheelock 's  speeches.  You  are  a  child 
and  don't  understand,  but  you  will  later. 
I  shall  do  what  I  think  best  for  you."  It 
came  to  him  then,  as  it  did  always  when 
he  was  severe,  that  this  was  Anne  Carter's 
child.  He  bent  and  kissed  her.  "  In  two 
years  from  now  your  point  of  view  will  be 
the  same  as  mine,  baby."  He  swung 
away. 

Wargrave  on  the  James  was  not  sold. 
Caretakers  were  put  in  and  the  buildings 
were  repaired  and  kept  in  order,  and  the 
James  River  rolled  past  the  sloping  lawn 
and  the  mansion,  built  of  bricks  brought 
from  England  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  patient  old  house  waited, 
sunlit,  silent.  While  across  the  ocean  the 
girl  growing  into  womanhood  thought  of 
the  place  faithfully  every  day  and  said  to 
herself  often:  "Sometime!" 

The  Thames  trickled,  a  tiny  brook  for- 
ever just  starting  on  its  historic  way, 
through  the  park  at  Wargrave  Abbey. 
The  splendid  terrace  with  its  stone  and 
brick  balustrades,  its  stone  peacocks 
guarding  the  entrance  of  the  steps,  the 
wide  steps  dropping  down  to  the  sunken 
garden  in  flights  through  silken  lawn, 
these  things  were  in  view  of  the  silvery, 
baby  Thames,  tinkling  through  the  trees, 
tinkling  down  to  London.  The  gray, 
large  old  house  lifted  its  complicated  sys- 
tem of  red-tiled  roofs — "the  most  beau- 
tiful roofs  in  England" — into  sunlight  be- 
yond the  terrace.  There  were  people  all 
about,  this  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  July. 
Lord  Wargrave  had  come  down  from 
London  with  a  week-end  party;  the  Ab- 
bey was  kept  full  of  people  a  large  part  of 
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the  year  now,  since  the  American  baron 
had  come  into  the  estate  five  years  back. 
]\liss  Vane,  it  was  said,  liked  the  country 
better  than  London  at  its  gayest.  In 
spite  of  her  beauty  and  money  and  social 
success,  her  tastes  were  simple.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  her  father  and  his  ambitions, 
it  was  said,  she  would  have  been  happier 
to  live  always  at  the  Abbey,  flashing 
about  country  roads  on  a  horse,  running 
down  lanes  with  a  crowd  of  joyful  dogs 
around  her,  fl>dng  into  cottages  with 
friendliness  and  presents  and  laughter. 
The  young  American  lady  of  the  manor 
was  a  popular  person  about  Wargrave; 
not  less  popular,  it  seemed,  because  of  her 
vehement  Americanism;  perhaps  because 
of  the  presents,  partly,  but  more  likely  be- 
cause of  the  friendliness,  the  people  liked 
her  pretty  faithfulness  to  her  own  land. 

She  had  wandered  down  to  the  Thames 
after  tea  on  the  terrace  this  July  day  with 
an  American,  young  John  Grayson  of  the 
legation.  'T  knew  you  for  a  Virginian," 
she  said,  looking  up  at  the  big  boy. 
''Your  speech — and  your  name — and  you 
look  Southern.  You  know,  I'm  an  Amer- 
ican— Virginian,  too,  really?  Do  you 
think — you  don't  think  I  speak  like  an 
Englishwoman  ?  " 

Young  Grayson  smiled.  "Nobody 
could  talk  to  you  five  minutes  without 
knowing  you  for  sure-enough  American," 
he  pronounced  heartily.  And  then:  ''Is 
Wargrave  on  the  James  any  kin  to  you  ? 
It  belongs  to  Vanes.  I  used  to  ride  over 
there  from  home.  It's  only  ten  miles." 
He  stopped,  at  the  radiance  of  the  girl's 
face. 

With  that  all  England  was  forgotten; 
she  was  across  the  Atlantic,  riding 
through  quiet  roads,  sailing  a  sunshiny, 
broad  river  in  the  never-forgotten  coun- 
try of  her  love.  This  big  young  Virginian 
knew  it  better  than  she  did.  "I  never 
was  there  but  twice,"  she  said  after  eager 
questions.  "It  about  broke  my  heart 
when  this  big  place  and  the  title  dropped 
on  father's  shoulders  and  we  had  to  give 
up  going  there  to  live.  He  was  glad,  yet 
I  think  he's  homesick  at  times,  though  he 
never  owns  it.  But  it's  the  dream  of  my 
life  to  go  home  and  live  on  the  James 
River." 

The  boy's  gray  eyes  darkened  with  feel- 
ing.   "Mine,  too,"  he  said.   "I'm  pegging 


now  for  that.  I've  got  it  all  scheduled — 
do  my  job  here  decently  and  get  some 
small  reputation;  then  home  and  a  start 
there,  and  money  enough  before  I'm  for- 
ty, maybe,  to  go  to  Virginia  and  open  the 
old  place  and  specialize  at  something  for  a 
living  and  get  into  the  legislature,  and 
then — "  He  hesitated.  *'I  don't  know 
why  I  should  bore  you  with  my  career, 
especially  as  I  haven't  one  yet." 

"  Do,"  pleaded  Anne.  "  It  doesn't  bore 
me.  It's  an  American  career.  I  love 
America.     Then — what  ?  " 

"You'll  laugh,"  said  the  boy,  "but  the 
top  notch  of  my  dream  is  to  be  some  day 
governor  of  Virginia.  Three  of  my  fore- 
bears were." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Anne.  "Has 
anybody  a  better  right  to  hope  for  it? 
And  then,  maybe,  I'll  be  living  at  War- 
grave  on  the  James,  and  I'll  send  a  note 
beginning  'My  dear  Governor:  Will 
you  and  Mrs.  Governor — '"  The  girl 
stopped. 

The  brown  young  eyes  stared  at  the 
gray  young  eyes  and  the  gray  eyes  held 
the  glance.  Unphrased,  yet  recognized, 
there  was  a  false  note  somewhere;  it 
might  not  be  just  like  that,  the  gray  eyes 
said;  then  the  deep,  boyish  voice  went  on: 

"  We'll  plan  to  see  a  lot  of  each  other  on 
the  James  River.  I'll  put  that  in  my 
schedule  now." 

"But  things  aten't  looking  very  pleas- 
ant for  dashing  back  and  forth  from  Eng- 
land to  America,  are  they?"  Anne  asked, 
hesitating  a  little. 

And  the  young  diplomat  at  once  left  off 
being  a  Virginia  boy  and  became  a  young 
diplomat.  "The  mill-pond  is  in  some  re- 
spects a  more  lively  mill-pond  than  it 
was,"  he  smiled  down  with  non-committal 
geniality,  and  the  girl  smiled  back  and 
said  no  more  about  England  and  America. 

Up  there  on  the  terrace,  however, 
around  the  tea-table,  the  subject  had 
been  brushed  with  a  bit  more  reaction. 
Sir  Everard  Allen,  the  attorney-general, 
had  motored  down  straight  from  West- 
minster and  had  arrived  at  Wargrave  in  a 
visibly  surly  temper,  so  that  when  ]Mrs. 
Northcote,  who  was  pretty  enough  to 
carry  off  usually  much  flighty  bromidity, 
made  her  ill-advised  speech  her  prettiness 
for  once, did  not  save  her. 

"Have  vou  read  the  American  note?" 
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inquired  Mrs.  Northcote  kittenishly. 
''Don't  you  think  they  are  rather  right 
about  it,  don't  you  know  ?  "  Mrs.  North- 
cote had  a  suitor  from  Pittsburgh  and 
thought  gently  of  things  transoceanic. 

Sir  Everard,  teacup  in  hand,  wheeled  a 
slow  gaze  toward  the  bunch  of  frills.  He 
turned  livid.  Everybody  stopped  talk- 
ing. Everybody  coinciden tally  moved 
his  or  her  neck  and  stared  where  Mrs. 
Northcote  fluttered  before  that  gaze  of 
an  angry  lion. 

"Have  I  read  the  American  note?" 
the  attorney-general  fulminated  into  the 
hush,  and  Mrs.  Northcote  gave  a  fright- 
ened giggle.  "Yes,  madam,  I  have  read 
the  American  note.  I  have  read  the 
American  note  a  number  of  times  since 
last  night.  Do  I  think  they  are  rather 
right  ?  '  Rather  right ! '  That  an  English- 
woman can  utter  such  a  sentiment  in  a 
company  of  English  people,  in  an  Eng- 
lish house — an  English  house" — empha- 
sized Sir  Everard,  who  was  fast  working 
himself  into  ugliness — "is,  to  my  mind, 
profanity — blasphemy — treachery  to 
England,"  elaborated  Sir  Everard.  ''The 
Americans,  who  care  for  nothing  but  dirty 
money — who  are  dirty  money  incarnate, 
taken  as  a  whole — this  yellow-skinned 
race  of  millionaires  have  seized  the  time 
when  England  is  in  mortal  stress  and 
fighting  for  her  life  to  quibble  about  eti- 
quette. It's  not  much  more  than  that, 
international  law,  etiquette.  But,  by 
Heaven" — the  teacup  went  crashing  to 
the  floor  and  not  a  spellbound  footman 
stirred.  Sir  Everard's  fist  came  down  on 
the  stone  table — "by  Heaven,  if  they 
think  England  is  to  be  bullied  because 
she  is  at  war,  America  will  find  out  that 
we  have  more  arms  than  one.  An  octo- 
pus will  emerge." 

The  host  of  this  gay  tea-party,  standing 
back  of  the  circle  of  people  who  faced  the 
attorney-general,  had  been  listening  to 
the  thunder.  If  an  observer  had  hap- 
pened to  look  at  Lord  Wargrave  he  might 
have  been  astonished  to  see  a  face  well- 
nigh  as  livid  as  that  of  the  speaker  him- 
self. But  at  this  point  Lord  Wargrave 
broke  in  with  tones  detached  enough. 

"  Sir  Everard,  the  groom  has  that  hunt- 
er of  mine  at  the  door."  He  spoke  quick- 
ly. "Come  and  see  him — do;  he's  a  won- 
derful animal." 


And  with  that  everybody  talked  at 
once  and  people  began  to  move  about 
feverishly,  and  the  tactful  host  was  to 
be  seen  conducting  the  late  cyclone,  and 
engaging  him  in  rapid-fire  conversation, 
around  the  corner  of  the  terrace. 

The  horse  was  a  good  horse  and  was 
duly  admired.  "You  must  try  him," 
Lord  Wargrave  said.  "He's  well  up  to 
your  weight." 

"  Thanks."  Sir  Everard's  mind  seemed 
not  to  be  on  the  horse.  He  turned  toward 
Lord  Wargrave.  "You're  going  up  to 
London  to-morrow?" 

"Yes." 

"That's  right.  I  hope  you'll  speak 
about  this  American  affair.  Your 
speeches  tell.  You're  a  born  talker,  and 
as  an  ex-American  you're  a  marked  man 
about  this.  It  will  be  helpful  to  have 
you  come  out  for  our  point  of  view." 

Wargrave,  standing  with  his  face  set, 
stared  at  the  dancing  horse.  "Take  him 
away,  Mullins,"  he  ordered.  Then  he 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out 
a  folded  white  paper.  "  I  just  got  this 
telegram  from  the  prime  minister,"  he 
said.  The  attorney-general  opened  it, 
read  the  few  words  aloud: 

" '  I  shall  want  you  to  talk  Monday. 
As  an  ex-American  you  will  have  particu- 
lar influence  about  the  question.' 

"Ah!  My  idea,"  said  Sir  Everard. 
"Then,  of  course,  you'll  not  fail." 

"I'll  not  fail  to  be  there,"  Vane  an- 
swered slowly,  and  it  was  he  in  turn  who 
seemed  absent-minded. 

When  the  two  parted  to  dress  for  din- 
ner Vane  took  the  turn  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  which  led  to  his  daughter's  quarters. 
The  door  into  her  morning-room  stood 
ajar,  and  he  knocked.  No  one  answered. 
He  pushed  the  door  and  it  swung  wide. 
The  summer  breeze  rushed  from  a  win- 
dow opposite,  and  from  over  the  girl's 
writing-desk  a  big  silk  American  flag,  al- 
ways there,  flowed  toward  Vane  on  eager 
air.  It  was  as  if  it  would  wrap  its  vivid 
folds  about  him.  Though  he  had  seen  it 
there  a  thousand  times,  the  man  sprang 
back.  He  put  a  hand  out  to  the  door  as 
if  he  needed  steadying.  He  was  aware  of 
a  flood  of  feeling  which  choked  him,  some- 
thing in  him  reaching  out  for  the  colors 
there,  not  his  colors.  It  struck  him  like 
a  blow.    What  decency  was  there  in  such 
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an  impulse  in  an  English  subject?  Was 
he  twice  a  ''renegade,"  as  the  child  had 
called  him  on  that  day  years  ago  ?  With 
that  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Mid- 
summer madness,  an  early  association, 
which  had  caught  him  unaware,  had 
taken  hold  because  of  the  uneasiness  of 
his  mind  over  the  political  situation;  he 
flung  off  the  obsession  with  an  effort,  and 
at  the  moment  Anne  came  into  the  room. 

"I  wanted  to  warn  you,  darling,  about 
young  Grayson." 

Anne's  look  was  startled.  "About  Mr. 
Grayson?" 

Vane,  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her,  stopped 
and  regarded  consideringly.  Then: 
''  Simply  to  keep  him  away  from  Sir  Ever- 
ard.  Sir  Everard's  in  an  ugly  temper  and 
might  make  things  uncomfortable." 

"He  will  have  uncommonly  bad  man- 
ners if  he  does,  in  this  house,  where  I  am 
hostess,"  spoke  Anne  aggressivelv.  And 
then:  "I'll  wear  Old  Glory"— she  looked 
up  at  the  flag — "down  to  dinner  as  a  scarf 
if  he  isn't  careful.  Just  to  remind  him 
w^here  I  stand.  And  we'll  have  eagles  for 
decoration  and  lions  for  soup.  I'll  teach 
Sir  Everard  some  diplomacy,"  said  Anne, 
and  nodded  her  head  fiercely. 

"Silly  baby !  You  talk  plenty  of  non- 
sense," her  father  answered  absent- 
mindedly,  not  smiling.  "  I  only  washed  to 
drop  a  word  to  the  wise  about  Grayson. 
You'll  be  late  for  dinner  if  you  don't 
dress,  froggie."    And  he  was  gone. 

Late  that  night  when  the  great  house- 
ful of  people  was  asleep  the  master  of  the 
house  swung  up  and  down  the  gravelled 
path  under  the  trees,  and  the  little  tin- 
kling river  ran  by  his  side  and  murmured 
unendingly.  For  a  week  now,  since  the 
American  ship  had  been  stopped  and  the 
three  men  taken  off,  since  the  uproar  that 
had  followed  the  event  in  the  two  coun- 
tries-, Wargrave  had  been  aware  of  a  grow- 
ing unrest  in  himself.  Up  to  now,  for 
these  five  years,  he  had  considered  him- 
self heartily  English  in  view-point  and 
sympathy.  But  the  editorials  in  the  pa- 
pers, all  anti-American,  had  irritated  him 
unaccountably;  he  had  found  increasing 
discomfort  in  discussing  the  situation 
with  Englishmen,  had  been  conscious  of 
a  barrier  between  himself  and  his  friends, 
and  to-day,  when  the  attorney-general 
had  flung  out  black  ferocity  over  Mrs. 


Northcote's  frivolous  shoulder  at  all 
America,  Vane  for  a  second  had  seen  red. 
All  this  had  been  controlled,  certainly,  but 
all  this  was  an  impossible  attitude  for  an 
Englishman,  for  a  man  who  was  due  to- 
morrow to  throw  his  special  gift  of  speak- 
ing, his  special  experience,  into  the  scale 
against  America.  A  sick  distaste  of  his 
affair  crept  over  him  as  he  thought  how 
he  must  stand  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
talk  as  a  Briton  for  British  interests.  Up 
and  down  the  gravel,  by  the  whispering 
little  Thames,  he  flung;  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth,  and  found  no  peace.  Yet 
some  physical  exhaustion  he  found,  and 
that  served  for  a  few  hours  of  troubled 
sleep. 

Next  day  he  motored  to  London,  but 
the  calm  of  the  English  country  did  not 
rest  him  as  usual.  His  mind  was  seething 
with  a  premonition  of  a  personal  crisis  to 
be  faced,  with  a  fierce  rebellion  against 
facing  the  crisis;  all  this  was  unform- 
ulated, yet  settling  inevitably  into  defi- 
nite shape  in  the  boiling  caldron  of  his 
thoughts.  He  was  a  British  peer;  it  was 
his  duty  as  such  to  make  a  speech  within 
a  few  hours  advocating  a  course  which 
might  well  mean  war  with  America;  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  support  strongly  the 
policy  of  a  quick  blow  while  the  unpre- 
pared government  of  the  United  States 
lay  helpless.  This  he  saw.  And  what  he 
felt  under  the  vision  was  longing  to  save, 
to  help,  to  throw  his  life  away  for  the 
country  of  his  birth.  He  had  not  con- 
templated this  situation  when  he  came 
across  the  w^ater  light-heartedly  and  laid 
down  his  American  allegiance  and  took  up 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  England  and 
America  had  been  friends  for  a  hundred 
years,  squabbling  at  times,  as  families  do, 
but  in  all  great  things  friends.  Both  were 
strong,  prosperous;  neither  needed  his 
millions  or  himself.  He  was  free  to  choose 
where  life  seemed  most  interesting;  he 
had  chosen  England.  In  a  vague  way  he 
saw  now  that  his  scheme  of  life  had  never 
been  to  apply  his  powers  where  they  could 
do  work  for  the  world,  but  only  where 
they  could  evolve  pleasure  for  himself. 
Glimmeringly  he  caught  the  shadow  of  an 
idea  that  this  was  a  false  theory;  that 
satisfaction  comes  only  from  pulling  at 
least  one's  weight  on  the  oars  of  the  ship 
of  progress. 
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Vaguely  he  sighted  these  things,  but  the 
ocean  that  was  slowly  engulfing  him  was 
not  of  these  things.  It  is  not  reason  in  the 
end  that  decides  a  crisis;  it  is  character, 
inheritance,  the  breaths  we  have  breathed 
and  the  loves,  the  thoughts  and  memo- 
ries and  sunsets  and  spring  smells  and 
familiar  faces  and  city  streets  and  au- 
tumn woods  which  have  woven  the  fibre 
that  is  soul,  the  soul  of  us  and  of  our  peo- 
ple for  generations  back.  A  yearning  for 
his  own  land,  his  own  flag,  swept  down 
Jerrold  Vane  as  a  gale  sweeps  down  a 
wood.  America  was  in  trouble ;  to  a  per- 
sonality of  the  right  stuff  trouble  is  a 
trumpet-call;  Vane,  under  many  flim- 
flams, was  of  the  right  stuff.  On  America 
in  prosperity  and  safety  one  might  turn 
one's  back  cheerfully.  America  in  dan- 
ger— how  was  she  to  be  resisted?  As  he 
sped,  alone  in  his  car,  over  smooth 
English  roads,  between  clipped  hedges, 
through  thatch-roofed,  picturesque  vil- 
lages, past  old,  lovely  manor-houses  set 
back  from  stately  stone  gateways,  past  a 
castle  or  two  looming  in  gray  beauty, 
these  things  seethed  in  his  mind.  Other 
things  were  there  in  force  also;  the  re- 
verse of  the  question.  This  ordered 
charm  of  the  English  countryside  meant 
much  to  him:  it  meant  friends,  splendid 
Englishmen,  delightful  women  whom  he 
liked;  it  meant  interests,  a  sophisticated 
society  which  satisfied  him,  a  finished 
environment  not  to  be  got  in  America. 
That  point  of  view  had,  up  to  to-day, 
dropped  the  balance  for  Vane;  to-day 
that  point  of  view  seemed,  surprisingly, 
to  have  lost  weight.  Coming  back  again 
and  again,  like  a  seizure  of  pain,  was  a 
primitive  human  grip  at  his  heart,  the 
thoughts  of  a  country  across  the  water 
in  distress,  needing  her  sons,  needing  him. 
The  grip  wiped  out  in  one  throe  towers 
of  castles,  sweep  of  smooth  lawns,  the 
groomed  loveliness  of  England,  the  gay 
and  large-horizoned  and  fascinating  life 
which  had  seemed  to  him  what  was  best 
worth  while  on  earth.  When  the  grip 
that  was  loyalty  caught  him  it  was  as  if 
all  this  little  cosmos  of  his  was  nothing; 
perhaps  as  one  goes  through  the  gates  of 
death  some  such  thing  happens.  Some 
such  grip  of  reality  strips  off  layers  on 
layers  of  worrying  about  stocks  and  auto- 
mobiles and  political  honors  and  social 


and  domestic  responsibilities,  and  leaves 
the  bare  soul  conscious  of  just  two  or 
three  big  facts — love,  say,  and  faith,  and 
eternal  life. 

Vane,  motoring  to  London,  left  by  the 
wayside  his  world  of  jubilant  detail  and 
came  to  his  town  house  floundering. 
There  were  two  alternatives  sticking  out 
of  an  ocean — loyalty  to  England;  loyalty 
to  America.  What  was  he  to  do  to  win 
through  ?  He  had  to  find  a  foundation  to 
set  his  feet  on  before  he  could  speak — if 
he  could  speak — in  the  House  of  Lords. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  Was  this  merely  an 
access  of  sentiment?  Was  he  English  or 
was  he  American?  It  was  important  to 
know. 

He  walked  down  through  hot  London — 
for  this  was  the  4th  of  July — thinking  to 
steady  his  mind  with  physical  effort.  It 
was  impossible,  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
started  across  Hyde  Park,  that  he  should 
so  stultify  his  own  career  as  to  fail  now  at 
the  first  real  test  to  stand  by  the  country 
of  his  adoption.  England  had  taken  him 
in,  given  him  of  her  best;  moreover,  as 
the  boy  officer  had  said  on  a  memorable 
night  twenty-five  years  before,  was  he  not 
really  an  Englishman  five  times  removed  ? 
And  the  heaviness  of  the  man's  heart  gave 
the  boy's  theory  the  lie. 

With  that,  as  he  walked,  there  was  a 
pond  and  boys  sailing  boats;  he  halted  to 
watch  the  pretty  sight;  boats  and  water 
had  a  charm  for  Vane  always.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  sudden  thrill;  ouq  little 
white-winged  schooner  flew  an  American 
flag.  And  the  English  boats  were  out- 
sailing her;  the  boy  captain  was  scarlet, 
near  tears;  the  young  Britons  jeered  him 
cheerfully.  Vane  saw  how  the  sails  were 
wrongly  set. 

"Look  here,  my  boy,"  he  said,  and  to- 
gether they  fished  the  craft  to  shore  and 
sat  down  on  the  white  stone  steps  and 
rearranged. 

He  waited  a  moment  till  a  breeze  came 
and  the  toy  fleet  set  to  sea,  and,  behold, 
the  American  won  the  race !  Vane 
laughed  consumedly  and  the  white-clad 
five-year-old  came  running. 

"Thank  you,"  he  called.  "Thank  you 
a  fousand  times,  sir.  You  and  I  are 
Americans,  aren't  we,  sir?  Hurrah  for 
America !" 

"Bless  your  heart,"   answered  Vane, 
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and  walked  on,  and  his  heart  was  warm 
at  the  boy's  assumption. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  in  foreign  countries, 
there  is  a  reception  for  Americans  at  the 
house  of  the  ambassador.  Vane,  walking 
down  to  Westminster,  came  to  a  great 
mansion  and  saw^  streams  of  cars  speeding 
into  the  wide  drive,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
young  Grayson,  the  secretary,  the  Vir- 
ginian, jumping  out  of  one  of  them.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  a  large  banner  of  crude, 
bright  colors  floating  above  the  house. 
Stronger  than  himself  a  feeling  surged — 
that  was  his  flag;  these  were  his  people; 
his  place  was  with  them.  Why  not  cut 
this  knot  by  turning  into  the  hospitable 
door  and  telling  his  friend  Gaunt,  the  am- 
bassador, that  he  had  come  back  to  his 
own.  He  knew  well  what  a  welcome  he 
Avould  have.  Ah  ! — that  was  not  the  way ; 
he  knew  that,  too.  He  walked  on,  and  as 
he  walked  the  fog  in  his  mind  was  clear- 
ing, the  pressure  was  lightening.  Yet 
even  now  he  did  not  know  that  a  decision 
was  taking  form.  ''Odd  how  those  colors 
catch  me  at  every  turn,"  he  spoke  aloud, 
and  wheeled,  and  looked  again  before  he 
turned  the  corner  at  the  flag  flying  over 
the  embassy.       .^^ 

Five  minutes  later,  as  he  came  into 
Curzon  Street,  a  barrel  organ,  half-way 
down  the  block,  stood  silent.  As  the 
grinder  looked  up  and  saw  Vane  on  the 
hot,  empty  sidewalk  he  scrutinized  him 
for  a  moment  and  turned  to  his  organ 
and  with  that  began  to  play.  Some- 
thing inside  Vane  jumped.  He  halted, 
listening  to  the  rasping,  alluring  music. 
As  he  listened,  words  came,  fitting  their 
rhythm  to  each  bar — words  that  his 
mother  had  taught  him  forty-five  years 
ago: 

"  Oh   sav   can    you    see  by    the    dawn's    early 
Ught " 

The  barrel  organ  seemed  to  grind  out 
the  words,  seemed  to  bring  back  his 
mother's  voice.  Vane  stood,  hearing  that 
sound,  long  still.    And  the  organ  went  on : 

"  And  the  Star-spangled  Banner,  oh,  long  may  it 
wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave !  " 

The  barrel  organ  ended  with  a  mad 
squeak: 


"  '  The  Star-spangled  Banner — the   land  of   the 
free.'  " 

Vane  stood  still  in  the  street;  he  heard 
his  mother's  voice;  he  saw  visions.  He 
came  up  to  the  man  when  the  music  was 
done.  ''  That's  a  queer  tune  to  be  playing 
in  London  to-day,"  said  Vane.  The  or- 
gan-grinder squinted  up  at  him — a  very 
sordid,  dirty  organ-grinder,  hot  and  tired, 
but  cheerful. 

"Me  tak-a  look  at  you,  signor;  you 
sure  America-man,"  said  the  fellow. 

''  I  American  ?  Guess  again,  my  friend. 
I'm  an  English  subject,"  said  Vane. 

"^le  no  think-a,"  nodded  the  Italian 
confidently.  "Me  tell-a  America-man, 
signor." 

"Well,  you're  a  fine  guesser,"  said 
Vane. 

"0  IMarona!"  brought  out  the  organ- 
grinder.  The  thing  that  he  was  looking  at 
in  his  hand,  as  Vane  passed  on,  was  not 
a  shilling ;  it  was  yellow — a  golden  guinea. 

The  street  music  gone  like  wine  to  his 
head.  Lord  Wargrave  came  to  the  Abbey. 
He  smiled  absently  at  the  men  who  spoke 
to  him;  that  to  which  he  was  listening 
was  not  their  greeting;  reeling  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  crisis,  what  he  heard 
over  and  over,  as  if  shouted  at  him,  was 
sometimes  the  rhythm  only,  sometimes 
the  words  of  Francis  Scott  Key's  song, 
the  song  which  sw^eeps  hats  off  American 
heads  and  brings  flippant  crowds  to  rev- 
erent silence: 

*'  Oh  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's 
last  gleaming?  " 

Over  and  over  the  chorus  shook  him  like  a 
bugle  cry: 

"  And  the  Star-spangled  Banner,  oh,  long  may  it 
wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave!  " 

What  a  fool  he  had  been !  A  cheap 
fool !  How  if  two  thousand  years  ago  Cae- 
sar had  given  up  his  chance  to  save  Rome 
because  Rome  was  in  dire  need  of  sav- 
ing? if  William  of  Orange  had  failed  the 
Netherlands?  How  if  all  along  history 
the  great  men,  or  the  lesser  citizens  only, 
had  deserted  fatherlands  in  the  making 
for  an  easier  way?  As  he  had,  the  Lord 
forgive  him,  as  he  had.    Where  would  be 
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the  proud  memories  of  half  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  ?  He  had  had  the  chance  to 
help  to  weld  a  glorious,  strong  young  na- 
tion, to  do  his  bit  of  the  trial  and  hardship 
and  so  be  forever  in  the  glory.  He  had 
thrown  away  his  chance,  but  here  was  an- 
other; and  he  would  take  it.  Good  God, 
would  he  take  it  ?  He  trembled  with  ea- 
gerness. Humanity  is  so  made  that  no 
matter  if  one  loves  all  humanity  one  must 
esteem  more  the  hills  and  the  rivers,  the 
big  cities  and  the  country  towns  lying  un- 
der some  one  flag.  He  realized  that  now. 
The  colors  which  he  had  repudiated — 
they  were  his  colors  from  now  on.  They 
had  followed  him  like  a  pillar  of  fire  last 
night,  all  to-day;  they  had  gone  before 
and  led  him.  With  a  catch  in  his  breath 
he  remembered  the  great,  bright  flag  fly- 
ing over  the  embassy.  He  would  follow 
the  colors  hereafter.  So,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  burning  ventilation  through  and 
through  him.  Lord  Wargrave,  a  British 
baron,  walked  into  Westminster. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  American 
war-cloud  had  filled  the  vast  chamber. 
The  lord  chancellor  was  in  his  seat;  the 
clerks  were  in  front  of  him;  the  peers  on 
either  side  on  benches;  the  government 
at  the  right.  Vane  saw  faces  of  friends 
everywhere.  Among  the  spiritual  lords 
sat  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom 
he  knew;  there  was  a  ruddy,  well-uphol- 
stered bishop  near,  whose  blue  ribbon 
made  Vane  think  vaguely  of  a  prize  ox. 
The  rows  of  fresh-colored  faces  appeared 
to  have  a  significance  not  before  realized. 
''The  last  time;  that's  it,"  Vane  ex- 
plained to  himself.  His  eye  wandered  on 
— dukes,  viscounts,  marquises.  He  knew 
numbers  of  them;  he  had  cared  about 
knowing  them,  about  their  titles;  he  had 
arranged  that; with  himself  by  a  theory 
that,  being  of  fine  clay,  he  had  liked  the 
finest.  He  looked  about  now — that  was 
the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  a  good-looking 
name  in  print,  historic,  picturesque;  the 
duke  was  a  stiff  manner  of  Scotchman, 
dry  and  dull,  with  a  wen  on  his  forehead. 
There  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle — what  a 
short  Httle  chap  with  red  hair!  The 
Earl  of  Barford — an  average  Harvard  stu- 
dent by  his  looks;  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Chandos — all  that  title,  and 
the  man  himself  a  picture  of  a  success- 
ful New  England  country  grocer  !    Were 


these  really  finer  clay  than  men  whom  he 
knew  in  the  United  States?  Many  were 
of  the  best — he  acknowledged  that  with 
a  throb  of  pleasure  as  he  thought  of  his 
friends,  of  the  straight,  clean  Britons 
whom  he  knew.  Yet — better  than  many 
at  home?  Something  in  him  said  no, 
vehemently.  Be  that  as  it  might,  he  was 
about  to  toss  away  all  this  hereditary 
paraphernalia  for  the  sake  of  a  square  of 
bunting  against  the  sky.  He  was  think- 
ing of  it  a  moment  since  as  rather  a  mag- 
nificent bit  of  surrender;  now — was  this 
the  tremendousness  he  had  dreaded?  It 
was  nothing;  he  did  not  care;  he  did  not 
want  titles,  even  the  one  he  bore;  he 
wanted  his  own  land,  the  right  to  fight 
under  his  own  colors;  this  foreign  dignity 
and  power  might  go  with  a  turn  of  the 
hand.  The  situation  was  suddenly  sim- 
ple and  easy.  So  a  hill,  lifting  as  a  prec- 
ipice far  down  the  road,  flattens  out  and 
becomes  a  mere  pleasant  slope  as  one 
comes  close  and  sets  his  feet  to  climb  the 
grade  with  a  stout  heart. 

Lord  Wargrave,  slight  and  boyish  at 
fifty,  dark  and  vivid,  with  eyes  of  swift 
intelligence,  a  man  radiating  the  inde- 
scribable, unmistakable  quality  known  as 
charm,  listened  from  his  seat  to  speeches 
on  the  American  situation.  A  member 
of  the  government  was  speaking,  a  for- 
cible, grave  man,  not  witty  or  quick,  but 
of  weight.  An  effort  was  visible  in  his 
words  to  treat  the  situation  fairly.  War- 
grave  realized  it  with  swift  gratitude. 
Yet,  at  the  end,  the  stuff  within  him  stif- 
fened into  iron;  these  were  heart  and  soul 
Britishers.  This  earl  was  heart  and  soul 
ready,  if  need  came,  to  conquer  America ! 
In  his  seat  of  a  British  baron  the  reborn 
American  set  his  teeth  hard.  Another 
nobleman  was  on  his  feet  now,  and  there 
was  no  effort  at  control  in  this  man's 
words,  only  vindictiveness  for  an  enemy. 
Vane,  listening,  felt  his  blood  hot  to 
his  toes,  saw  the  scene  in  a  mist  for  a 
second,  then  laid  hands  on  himself  with 
strength.  This  was  no  time  to  lose  one's 
temper. 

Shortly  after  that  access  he  found  him- 
self standing.  He  looked  about  the  dig- 
nified array  with  an  exhilaration  at  which, 
in  a  flash  of  introspection,  he  marvelled. 
It  had  never  been  difficult  to  Jerrold  Vane 
to  make  speeches;  always  the  act  of  get- 
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ting  on  his  feet  had  brought  a  rush  of  high 
spirits,  of  confidence  in  the  friendUness 
of  his  audience.  And  his  audiences  had 
been  friendly.  He  had  talked  to  them  as 
to  sympathetic  comrades;  they  had  re- 
sponded, understood.  He  had  influenced 
these  very  dukes  and  marquises  and  earls 
to  his  opinion  more  than  once.  But  here 
was  another  affair;  the  thought  of  what 
he  was  about  to  say  to  these  stately  per- 
sonages and  the  thought  of  his  unfitting 
cheerfulness  in  saying  it  suddenly  jolted 
together  in  his  brain,  and  before  he  had 
spoken  a  word  he  laughed.  There  had 
been  contagion  in  Vane's  ready  laughter 
all  his  life;  a  smile  sped  like  a  sunbeam  in 
winter  across  the  rows  of  grave  faces;  the 
American  Lord  Wargrave  was  odd,  of 
course,  as  Americans  are,  but  a  well-liked 
man. 

"My  lords,"  the  American  Lord  War- 
grave  began,  "I  came  to-day  to  this 
chamber  to  make  a  speech  of  a  sort ;  I  am 
about  to  make  a  speech  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent sort.  In  consideration  of  my  posi- 
tion as  an  ex-citizen  of  another  country,  I 
hope  that  you  will  grant  me  forgiveness  if 
I  speak  for  a  moment  of  myself.  All  my 
life  long  I  have  reverenced  Great  Britain; 
I  still  reverence  her.'' 

There  was  a  comfortable  settling  into 
seats  all  over  the  place  at  this  point;  it 
was  going  to  be  agreeable  enough  to  hear 
this  ex-American  eulogize  England  and 
show  up  that  insulting  upstart,  the  United 
States.  The  carr}4ng,  pleasant  voice,  w4th 
its  allure  of  differing  intonation,  went  on. 

"  My  lords,  it  is  now  five  years  since  I 
came  to  this  country  of  a  lifelong  admira- 
tion as  one  of  its  citizens.  England  has 
been  good  to  me  in  these  years.  It  has 
given  me  home,  friends,  work,  and  play, 
an  experience  which  mil  hold  my  eternal 
gratitude.  I  believe  that,  like  Queen 
Mary  and  Calais,  if  one  might  read  the 
writing  on  my  heart  when  I  die  one  would 
find  spelled  there  'England.'  This  grati- 
tude, that  word,  and  the  love  of  this  coun- 
try are  engraved  in  my  being.  It  is  large- 
ly for  that  reason,  then,  that  a  prospect 
of  England's  going  to  war  with  any  coun- 
try appears  to  me  proper  to  be  avoided 
at  every  cost  except  honor.  The  pros- 
pect of  this  war  impending  with  America 
seems  peculiarly  dreadful.  The  two  great 
English-speaking  nations  have  been  at 


peace  for  a  hundred  years ;  they  are  linked 
by  friendship,  business,  blood.  There  is 
no  hatred  between  them;  there  is  inspir- 
ing competition,  willing  honor  to  variant 
good  qualities,  the  play  of  imitation,  that 
sincere  flattery,  back  and  forth.  The  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  and  America  are 
closely  bound.  There  is  some  jealousy, 
some  impatience  with  the  faults  of  unlike 
temperaments,  but  of  bad  blood,  none. 
It  would  be  a  black  crime  against  history 
if  those  in  power  sent  out  their  bright  lads 
to  murder  and  mangle  other  bright  lads, 
friendly  lads  all,  with  no  ^^sh  to  hurt  each 
other.  Every  one  here  knows  this  view  as 
well  as  I,  yet  it  is  possible  that  it  looms 
higher  in  my  scale  of  proportion  than  in 
another's.  Allow  me  to  review  what  has 
happened." 

For  five  minutes  the  affair  of  the 
Christopher  Columbus  was  stated  in  con- 
cise sentences,  fairly,  dispassionately,  so 
that  one  listening  might  not  have  said  if 
the  narrator  were  English  or  American; 
yet  to  those  listening  it  seemed  at  the  end 
of  the  statement  that  the  affair  was  less 
crucial  than  it  had  before  appeared. 

"  I  want  no  dishonor  to  England,"  went 
on  Lord  Wargrave,  "but  I  want  no  war. 
This  affair  can  and  should  be  settled 
by  diplomacy,  not  fighting.  But  when  I 
have  done,  you,  my  lords,  wdll  say  that 
I  have  trespassed  beyond  forgiveness  in 
setting  before  you  my  views." 

He  stopped  a  moment  and  turned  and 
gazed  about  the  great  room  with  a  strange 
look,  affectionate,  sad,  scrutinizing. 

"For  I  have  come,"  Lord  Wargrave 
went  on,  "  to  a  parting  of  the  ways.  This 
day,  if  I  would  keep  my  self-respect,  I 
must  give  up  much  that  I  hold  dear." 

A  slight  movement  all  about,  a  puzzled, 
intensified  gaze  of  the  eyes  fixed  on  the 
speaker  punctuated  this  sentence.  The 
speaker  went  on: 

"  I  said  just  now  that  I  had  loved  Eng- 
land; that  its  name  will  be  found  carved 
in  my  heart  when  I  die;  that  I  owe  it 
undying  gratitude.  All  that  is  true.  In 
addition  to  all  that,  I  have  of  late  years 
held  myself  to  be  a  loyal  English  subject. 
But — "  There  was  a  stir  of  surprise,  of 
shock,  at  that  "but."  "But,"  the  easy 
tones  continued,  "within  the  last  days  I 
have  gone  through  deep  waters  and  have 
come  to  clear  vision.    Up  to  Wednesday, 
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He  was  aware  of  a  flood  of  feeling  which  choked  him.  —  Page  27. 
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when  the  news  of  the  Christopher  Colum- 
bus affair  reached  us,  I  held  myself,  as  I 
just  now  said,  a  loyal  British  subject." 

Throughout  the  Lords,  at  this,  rippled 
a  sensation.  It  was  almost  audible.  The 
stir  of  stiffening  bodies,  of  bristling  heads 
of  England's  aristocracy  was  audible.  But 
they  listened  intently.  The  small,  dark 
man.  Lord  Wargrave,  spoke  on. 

"I  am  not  that.  I  am  not  a  loyal  Brit- 
ish subject,"  were  the  astonishing  words 
he  spoke. 

And  now  an  angry  murmur  met  him; 
yet  every  man  wanted  to  hear,  too  much 
to  interrupt.  Tense  interest  cut  the  mur- 
mur short.  The  tones  of  the  first  man 
who  had  ever,  from  a  seat  in  the  Lords, 
dared  to  make  such  an  announcement 
flowed  on. 

"I  am  at  heart  an  American,"  Lord 
Wargrave  stated.  ^'I  cannot  help  but  be 
an  American.  At  the  first  news  that  three 
citizens  of  the  United  States  had  been 
taken  off  the  Christopher  Columbus,  at  the 
first  editorials  in  the  papers  attacking  the 
United  States,  at  the  first  rumors  of  a  pos- 
sible war  between  the  two  countries,  that 
fact,  totally  unsuspected  by  me,  began 
to  assert  itself  within  me.  I  was  incred- 
ulous, horrified.  I  kept  faith  with  my 
adopted  country  by  a  strain,  against  a 
force  which  I  cannot  translate  into  words. 
I  have  so  kept  faith  until  to-day,  until 
this  afternoon,  until  half  an  hour  ago,  un- 
til I  was  swept  to  the  allegiance  which  I 
once  disowned.  It  seems  to  me  that  then, 
within  an  hour,  it  happened  as  it  hap- 
pened long  ago  to  Saul  of  Tarsus.  A  Hght 
shone  from  heaven,  as  real  a  light  as 
shone  for  him,  and  now  I,  as  he,  may  not 
be  disobedient  to  the  vision.  I  have  no 
better  account  to  give,"  he  said  with  sim- 
plicity, ''of  my  rebirth  than  that  I  heard 
a  patriotic  tune  which  I  was  taught  to 
reverence  by  my  mother,  and  I  saw  the 
American  flag.  I  knew,  so,  that  I  was 
American.  Come  what  may,  I  am  Amer- 
ican. I  shall  let  go  the  pleasant  life  in 
England  which  I  have  loved  to  the  full, 
the  associations  of  this  House  which  have 
been  a  pride  to  me,  a  number  of  things 
desirable  I  shall  let  go  with  infinite  regret, 
with  entire  certainty,  because  when  a  man 
sees  right  and  honor  before  him  he  must 
follow,  through  ice  and  flame  he  must  fol- 
low, or  lose  the  way." 


The  voice,  less  calm,  shaken  a  bit,  yet 
carrying  and  assured,  stopped.  There 
was  deep  silence  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
An  old  marquis  near  Vane,  bent  and 
wrinkled,  blinked  up  and  sighed.  One 
heard  that  hea\^^  sigh  through  the  great 
place.  Vane  stood.  There  was  something 
yet  to  say,  it  appeared.  He  smiled  now, 
the  charming  smile  which  had  won  him 
friends.    His  tone  became  colloquial. 

"There  is  no  news  to  tell  England,"  he 
said,  "about  American  unpreparedness. 
Every  schoolboy  in  London  knows,  likely, 
that  the  army  of  the  United  States  is 
about  t^^dce  the  size  of  the  police  force  in 
New  York  City,  an  army  negligible  as 
armies  go  to-day.  The  ammunition  for 
coast  defense  would  last  a  full  half-hour. 
The  British  Government  is  doubtless  in- 
formed with  exactness  how  much  the 
American  navy  lacks  of  strength  and 
equipment  and  whether  it  stands  third  or 
fourth  among  the  na\des  of  the  world. 
Without  question  there  is  no  secret  about 
the  stretches  of  our  shore  which  lie  open 
to  an  invader.  Everybody  is  aware  that 
New  York  is,  as  some  one  said  lately, '  as 
unprotected  as  a  soft-shell  crab,  and  as 
succulent.'  " 

Vane's  arm  shot  out  for  the  first  time 
in  the  restrained  course  of  his  speech. 

"I  know  all  about  that,  too,"  he  flung 
at  his  stately  audience.  "I  know  it,  and 
in  it  I  see  my  job.  I  am  going — home." 
He  stopped  and  caught  a  hard  breath  as 
he  brought  out  the  word.  "I'm  going  to 
throw  every  pound  of  every  power  I  have, 
body,  brain,  and  substance,  into  the  work 
of  arousing  and  preparing  my  country  so 
that  she  may  be  ready  to  meet — not  Eng- 
land— God  forbid  ! — but  any  power  on 
earth.  So  ready  that  no  power  will  be 
found  to  think  it  worth  while  to  try  the 
lists.  I  have  a  vision  of  my  country" — • 
his  eyes  gazed  over  the  audience  of  hyp- 
notized listeners,  eyes  dark,  shining,  yet 
keen — "as  of  a  beautiful  young  mother 
going  out  in  a  gauzy  costume  into  a  hail- 
storm, confident  and  gay  and  foolish." 
He  straightened,  flashed  about  a  glance 
like  a  blow.  "Her  sons  will  arm  her  and 
clothe  her.  They  are  to  see  to  it.  Now. 
Not  later.  One  is  not  to  risk — America. 
That's  my — job,  as  Americans  say." 

He  looked  once  again,  turning  about  to 
see  further,  around  the  silent  ranks  of  men. 
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"My  lords,  I  bid  you  a  grateful  fare- 
well," he  said.  "I  am  reluctant  to  go 
from  you,  but  I  have  my  orders.  There 
will  be  no  war  with  the  United  States," 
he  flung  out  so  decisively  that  it  was  like 
a  jolt.  "And  I  am  going  where  I  belong, 
to  the  Fourth-of-July  reception  for  Amer- 
icans at  the  American  ambassador's." 

With  a  smile  as  of  a  happy  boy  who 
has  done  his  work  and  runs  to  play,  he 
wheeled  toward  the  doors.  For  half  a 
minute  he  passed  in  absolute  stillness; 
then  an  Irish  peer  sprang  up. 

"  Man,  dear,"  cried  Lord  Killara,  "  'tis  a 
brave  deed  ye've  done,  and  ye're  right,  and 
I  honor  ye.     'Tis  loath  to  lose  ye  I  am." 

And  with  that  they  were  crowding 
to  him,  speaking  half  sentences,  laying 
strong  arms  about  his  shoulders,  clutching 
his  hands.  Little  like  a  reserved  English 
gathering  it  seemed,  but  the  difference  in 
races  is  mostly  the  difference  in  the  armor- 
plate.  Pierce  that,  and  in  the  best  speci- 
mens of  all  races  one  uncovers  forever  cer- 
tain fundamentals,  among  them  the  love 
for  a  gallant  renunciation.  Jerrold  Vane, 
who  had  made  a  speech  once  stating  that 
there  was  no  American  nation  and  that 
the  colors  of  America  were  a  joke,  who 
had  just  now  made  a  speech  tossing  away 
all  worldly  advantages  which  he  cared 
for,  with  no  stronger  motive  than  those 
same  colors,  stood  in  the  midst  of  these 
Englishmen — behaving  so  un-Englishly, 
touched  to  the  heart. 

"No  credit  to  me,"  he  threw  at  one. 
"I  couldn't  help  it — it  was  bigger  than 
me";  and  "You  are  wonderful  people, 
you  English,  you  understand  the  cannon- 
sized  feelings  even  when  they  fire  from 
the  other  side";  and  "By  Jove,  if  you 
talk  this  way,  you  men,  I'll  be  coming 
back  to  British  allegiance  again." 


And  then  he  had  broken  away  and  was 
plunging  past  Saint  Margaret's,  through 
London,  up  to  the  embassy.  He  walked 
fast,  thinking  hard,  seeing  nothing  and 
no  one,  till  at  last  around  a  corner  he  came 
in  sight  of  a  lordly  house  and  over  it 
a  bright  flag  billowing.  Vane  stopped 
short;  in  his  memory  rose  a  picture  of 
five  years  ago,  of  a  little  girl  with  burning 
eyes  standing  stern  amid  the  gay  furnish- 
ings of  a  porch  back  in  America,  reading 
her  father  a  lecture.  He  smiled  as  he  re- 
membered Mr.  Wheelock's  rehashed  pa- 
triotism delivered  hot  and  straight  by 
Anne.  He  remembered  very  well  most  of 
what  she  had  said;  he  was  aware  sudden- 
ly that  the  words  had  been  in  his  mind 
many  a  time  since. 

"'A  coward  and  a  renegade,'  she  called 
me.  You  got  in  your  subliminal  work, 
little  Anne,  didn't  you?"  he  considered. 
"The  shot  took  five  years,  but  it  has  hit 
the  bull's-eye."  And  with  that  there  wan- 
dered across  his  mental  vision,  unaccount- 
ably, as  it  might  be,  a  tall  young  man, 
John  Grayson.  And  he  sighed.  "The 
mills  of  God  grind  slowly,"  said  Jerrold 
Vane,  staring  at  the  embassy  flag,  "but, 
by  Jove,  they  grind  small.  I  had  picked 
Lord  Sonning  for  her;  he's  a  nice  boy, 
and  mad  about  her;  but  it's  better  this 
way.  She's  Anne  Carter's  child,  and  Anne 
was  all  American.    America  first ! " 

Suddenly  words  of  little  Anne's  on  that 
long-ago  day  flashed  to  him.  His  hat 
swept  off,  and,  bareheaded  in  the  streets 
of  conventional  London,  his  eyes,  black 
and  vivid,  flamed  up  at  the  moving  spot 
on  the  English  sky. 

"  I  want  to  be  a  good  citizen — I  want  to 
stand  by  my  colors,"  said  Jerrold  Vane, 
and  he  stood  with  his  head  bent  as  if  he 
said  a  prayer. 
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SAINT   FRANCIS   TO   THE   BIRDS 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

Illustration  by  Charles  II.   Cullen 

IRDS, — birds  of  the  air, — 
Glad  wings  of  the  mountain  and  valley 
Flashing  around  me  with  scatter  of  petals 

and  rally 
Through  ilex  and  olive  in  carnival  choir ! — 

Draw  near,  little  sisters,  and  hearken 

My  voice  of  desire ! 

See,  where  the  valleys  would  darken; 

Draw  nearer,  and  list  to  my  prayer 

To  the  Love  that  hath  given 

Your  pinions  the  realms  nearest  heaven, 

B  laded  your  wing 

To  parry  with  rain  and  with  hail. 

Decked  you  for  tempests  in  feathery  mail. 

And  taught  you  to  sing  I 

Though  but  the  worm  of  His  wounds,  I  implore 

You  and  cross  you  and  bless  you,  with  hand  and  with 
mouth — 

Signing  North  unto  South, — 

Signing  West  unto  East, — 

Let  His  praise  be  increased ! 

To  the  North  then,  ye  wings  of  the  snow, — 

Albatross,  gull,  and  all  nurslings  of  waters  at  war ! 

To  the  South,  ye  with  emerald  plumage  aglow 

For  the  grace  of  His  Orient  temples,  and  bear 

His  comforting  love  to  the  moon-stricken  rose ! 

Ye  to  the  East,  O  larks,  from  your  fountains 

To  gather  His  alms  at  morn's  lattices  pale ! 

Owls  to  your  tombs  and  belfries !     Nightingale, 

Away  unto  your  sobbing  of  an  empire's  woes ! 

But,  eagle  wdngs,  ye  to  the  West  unroll ! — 

Vanguards  celestial,  chanting  o'er  the  mountains ! 

Fowls  of  the  deeps,  be  ye  contemplative  there 

At  sundown  on  His  mirrors  vast  with  prayer. 

Praising  His  love  that  keeps  us  to  His  soul ! 

Warn  ye  the  shepherds,  swallows,  at  mqonrise  then 

Swinging  like  living  censers  out  from  eave  and  rafter ! 

And  circling  doves.     Nay,  Brother  Leo,  hold  not  back 
"Amen,'' 

Lest  all  my  heart  go  winging  madly  after, 

Forgetful  of  the  little  worm  and  mole ! 
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MY    REMEMBRANCES 

BY    EDWARD    H.    SOTHERN 
JOHN  McCULLOUGH,  CHARLES  P.  FLOCKTON,  AND  MAUDE  ADAMS 
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JOHN   McCULLOUGH 

'  BABBLED  of  green 
fields,"  whispered  Mistress 
Quickly  as  Falstaff  lay  in 
the  adjoining  room  slowly 
marching  on  his  final  jour- 
ney. Surely  this  moun- 
tain of  flesh  saw  himself  again  as  a  mole- 
hill and  reverted,  as  all  men  will,  to  his 
earliest  days. 

It  was,  I  believe,  in  this  mood  that, 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  my  father's 
thoughts  returned  to  some  modest  lodg- 
ings which  he  had  once  occupied  in  com- 
pany with  two  other  actors  in  the  small 
seaport  of  Yarmouth  in  England.  Many 
years  before,  Mr.  Douglas  Stewart,  as  my 
father  was  then  called,  was  a  member  of 
the  company  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Bir- 
mingham. The  stage-manager  and  heavy 
man  was  one  James  Crucifix  Smith,  a 
small,  broad  man  blessed  with  a  tall, 
majestic  wife.  These  two  became  dear 
friends  of  my  father,  and  on  certain  high- 
days  and  holidays  they  would  go  to  Yar- 
mouth on  fishing  excursions;  occasionally 
the  company  might  play  in  Yarmouth 
and  other  adjacent  towns.  These  lodg- 
ings of  which  I  speak  were  on  a  terrace  at 
right  angles  to  the  seashore.  You  stepped 
out  of  the  front  door  onto  the  pebbly 
beach,  on  which  was  a  line  of  fishing- 
boats  drawn  up  and  extending  as  far 
along  the  shore  as  the  eye  could  reach 
— weather-beaten,  picturesque  craft  with 
sails  of  every  hue,  and  old  salts  and  young 
salts  hard  by  mending  their  herring  nets, 
while  a  scent  of  seaweed  and  fish  was 
heavy  on  the  breeze. 

In  these  modest  rooms,  in  days  long 
gone,  James  Crucifix  Smith  and  my  fa- 
ther, mothered  and  cooked  for  by  Mrs. 
Smith,  had  passed  some  joyful  days. 

One  morning,  when  he  was  ill  and  worn 
after   his   last   season   in   America,    my 
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father  said:  "Pack  up!  We  are  going 
to  Yarmouth  to  fish."  James  Crucifix 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith  met  us  at  the 
station  on  our  arrival.  I  had  never  seen 
Smith  before.  He  was  as  broad  as  he  was 
long;  his  countenance  beamed  as  the 
morning  sun  and  was  surely  as  round. 
He  had  the  largest  coal-black  mustache 
I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  dressed  for  fish- 
ing, in  a  costume  which  seafaring  men  don 
when  they  encounter  typhoons  and  other 
devastating  storms.  The  day  was  fair  as 
an  Arcadian  song;  the  sea  was  like  glass. 
But  when  Smith  fished  he  meant  busi- 
ness. My  father,  too,  had  brought  an 
outfit  such  as  men  prepare  for  polar  ex- 
peditions. I  had  been  on  many  fishing 
excursions  with  him  in  America — the 
Rangeley  Lakes,  Lake  Tahoe,  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  in  Canada.  A  great  va- 
riety of  weapons  was  always  procured — 
supplies  such  as  arctic  and  African  ex- 
plorers might  require,  a  literature  of  fish 
and  fishers,  and  tackle  for  leviathan  or  a 
minnow.  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  dear,  moth- 
erly matron;  to  look  at  her  was  to  rest 
secure  about  dinner. 

The  station  being  near  the  shore,  we 
were  soon  in  the  lodgings.  Very  small 
they  were,  but  my  father  was  delighted. 
He  was  ill  and  worn  out,  but  he  became 
young  again,  rushing  about  the  house 
and  recalling  the  days  when  these  three 
had  lived  and  laughed  and  worked  and 
scraped  and  economized  on  this  very 
spot.  Smith  had  a  boat  all  ready,  with  a 
crew  consisting  of  one  boy.  He  also  had  a 
speaking-trumpet  such  as  admirals  use  in 
storms  at  sea,  and  with  this  it  was  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  convey  his  orders  to  the 
crew  who  stood  waiting  for  them  not  ten 
feet  from  the  wdndow. 

"We  must  go  fishing  at  once,"  said  my 
father  while  dinner  was  cooking. 

" Of  course,"  said  Smith.  "  I  knew  you 
would  want  to,  so  I  am  ready.   The  boat's 
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ready,  the  tackle,  everything  is  ready,  the  very  small  sitting-room.     Smith  had 

Ahoy,  there !"  yelled  he  out  of  the  window  always   played   the   heavy  villains   and 

and  through  the  speaking-trumpet.    ''All  Mrs.  Smith  the  stately  queens.     It  had 

hands  on  deck !"  and  he  ojave  several  in-  been  her  custom  to  consi2;n  Smith  to  aw- 


From  a  photograph  by  Sarony. 


John  McCulIough. 


credible  instructions  to  the  crew  which 
that  mariner  proceeded  to  execute. 

Soon  we  were  at  sea.  We  fished.  I 
was  unutterably  seasick;  no  words  can 
tell  how  wretched  I  was — wet  through 
with  spray,  cold  as  ice.  But  Smith  and 
my  father  were  jubilant  and  returned  to 
the  small  lodgings  weary  with  laughter 
and  shouting  and  heavy  with  Yarmouth 
bloaters,  mackerel,  and  codfish. 

There  was  much  anecdote  that  night 
as  we  ate  Mrs.  Smith's  leg  of  mutton  in 


ful  dungeons,  to  have  him  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  to  sentence  him  to  be 
shot  ere  dawn.  Many  times  Smith's 
head  had  been  brought  to  the  block  and 
the  executioner's  axe  had  put  an  end  to 
deeds  too  horrible  to  mention  here.  Few 
men  had  lived  so  many  wicked  lives  or 
died  so  many  violent  deaths  as  Smith. 
Yet  there  he  sat,  beaming  like  the  setting 
sun,  his  large  mustache  moving  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea  as  he  munched  his  roast 
mutton. 
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A  happy  week  we  spent  at  Yarmouth. 
But  shortly  my  father  began  to  feel  rest- 
less. I  did  not  know  it  then,  but  his  last 
illness  was  upon  him. 

We  went  back  to  London,  where  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  join  John  McCul- 
lough  and  return  with  him  to  America, 
occup}dng  the  captain's  cabin  on  the 
Adriatic,  which  McCullough  and  my  fa- 
ther had  expected  to  share  on  the  re- 
turn journey.  With  much  seriousness, 
McCullough,  my  father,  and  I  constructed 
a  legal  document  on  half  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  my  first  contract  for  an  engage- 
ment. I  was  to  receive  twenty  dollars  a 
week  and  find  my  own  wardrobe.  McCul- 
lough made  out  a  list  of  articles  used  by 
noble  Romans  and  others  that  I  should 
impersonate.  My  father  went  with  me 
to  the  costumer's  and  ordered  the  things. 
With  a  glittering  array  of  armors,  hel- 
mets, togas,  hauberks,  befeathered  and 
bedizened  and  bewigged,  I  sailed  away  to 
begin  acting  in  earnest.  Alas !  In  one 
year  my  father  died;  in  three  years  more 
McCullough  also  had  passed  away. 

John  McCullough  was  a  very  old  friend 
of  my  father's,  who  confided  me  to  his  care 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  my 
father  earnestly  hoped  that  hard  work 
would  dishearten  me  with  the  theatre,  a 
career  for  which  he  was  convinced  I  was 
totally  unfitted;  and,  secondly,  should  I 
determine  to  continue  acting,  he  believed 
that  a  company  playing  a  large  reper- 
toire of  what  are  called  legitimate  plays 
was  the  best  school  for  a  beginner.  John 
McCullough  produced  thirteen  plays  the 
year  I  was  ^^ith  him — "Othello,"  "Ham- 
let," "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Julius 
C^sar,"  "Richard  III,"  "Jack  Cade," 
"Richelieu,"  "The  Lady  of  Lyons," 
"Brutus,  or  the  Fall  of  Tarquin,"  "Vir- 
ginius,"  "The  Gladiator,"  "Damon  and 
Pythias,"  and  "Ingomar."  I  was  given 
about  six  parts  in  each  of  these  plays  and 
some  understudies.  Most  of  these  parts 
were  flying  messengers — one  or  two  lines 
— leaders  of  mobs,  and  such  like.  Later, 
I  was  given  better  parts — Roderigo  in 
"  Othello,"  Lucius  in  "  Virginius,"  De  Be- 
ringhen  in  "  Richelieu,"  and  so  forth.  At 
first,  however,  McCullough  carefully  ob- 
served my  father's  ^\dshes;  and,  in  order 
to  impress  upon  me  the  hopelessness  of 
my  expectations  as  an  actor,  would,  while 


I  was  playing  a  scene  \\ith  him,  com- 
ment cheerfully  on  my  efforts,  under  his 
breath,  thus:  "You're  a  d d  fine  act- 
or, you  are."  He  was  quite  good-natured 
about  it,  and,  while  at  first  it  disconcerted 
me,  I  grew  accustomed  to  it  and,  indeed, 
found  such  candid  criticism  useful. 

We  opened  the  season  in  Detroit.  I 
had  brought  from  England  my  large 
trunk  full  of  beautiful  new  wardrobe, 
carefully  selected  to  meet  all  possible 
emergencies.  In  those  days  each  actor 
had  to  provide  his  own  outfit  down  to  the 
smallest  detail.  For  these  thirteen  plays 
no  scenery  was  carried.  All  productions 
were  furnished,  by  the  various  theatres  we 
played  in,  out  of  stock  scenery.  It  was, 
therefore,  much  cheaper  to  play  a  large 
and  varied  repertoire  than  it  is  now, 
when  the  actor  has  to  take  with  him  six 
or  seven  car-loads  of  scenery  and  ap- 
pointments and  when  he  must  provide 
all  costumes  for  a  company  of  sixty  or 
seventy  people. 

The  costumes  of  most  of  the  members 
of  the  McCullough  company  had  been 
worn  for  some  seasons,  so  when  I  exhibited 
these  beautiful  new  clothes  of  mine  they 
excited  much  admiration  in  my  dressing- 
room.  Men  from  adjoining  rooms  were 
called  in  to  view  the  nice  new  garments 
and  the  bright,  shining  armor.  In  about 
ten  minutes  most  of  my  things  adorned 
the  members  of  the  company,  who  had 
seldom  appeared  to  such  advantage.  I 
had  some  misgi\ings,  but  a  desire  to  be 
civil  among  new  acquaintances  induced 
me  to  let  the  matter  go. 

After  the  performance,  however,  Mc- 
Cullough called  ever^^body  on  the  stage 
and  asked  them  to  take  off  this,  that,  or 
the  other — sandals,  armor,  helmets,  to- 
gas, and  so  on.  A  small  heap  of  my  be- 
longings adorned  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
"Now,"  said  he,  "keep  your  things  to 
yourself,  and  remember  that  in  the  begin- 
ning the  tailor  makes  the  man." 

I  did  not  play  many  important  parts  in 
that  company,  but  I  studied  all  the  plays, 
heard  them  spoken  each  night  by  very 
capable  people,  and  always  look  back  on 
that  year  as  the  most  valuable  training  I 
ever  had.  The  company  had  worked  to- 
gether for  some  seasons,  so  much  rehears- 
ing was  not  necessary.  Small  accidents, 
however,   would   now   and   then   mar   a 
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scene,  as  one  night  in  the  drama  of 
"Damon  and  Pythias."  When  we  had 
rehearsed  the  play  during  the  day  one 
of  the  smaller  members  was  ill,  so,  as  he 
only  had  two  words  to  speak,  a  super  was 


or  were  two  of  these  senators,  and  the 
super  now  became  the  third.  We  went 
through  the  words;  we  received  the  cue: 
''I  do  asseverate  it  is  the  vote."  "And 
I!"  said  I.     "And  I!"  cried  the  other. 
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Fro7n  a  photograph  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Maurice  Herrman. 

Alexander  Salvini. 
Once  oil  a  time  "  Flock  "  lived  in  a  flat  in  New  York  with  young  Alexander  Salvini. — Page  46. 


put  on  in  his  place.  In  the  Senate  scene 
one  of  the  leading  characters  has  to  de- 
clare: "I  do  asseverate  it  is  the  vote," 
and  three  senators,  who  are  seated  at  one 
side  of  the  stage,  cry:  "And  I!"  "And 
I ! "    "  And  I ! "    Myself  and  another  act- 


"  And  Fz7"  said  the  super.  "No!  No!" 
said  Mr.  McCullough.  "Not^?.  I!  I! 
Don't  pronounce  the  'h'  Hke  that  again ! " 
So  again  we  did  it,  the  poor  super  very 
conscious  and  perturbed.  "I  do  assev- 
erate it  is  the  vote."    "And  I!"  "And 
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I !"  "And  Hi  /"  ''Look  here,  my  good 
man,"  said  McCullough,  "you  must  not 
pronounce  it  ^Hi.'  "  "I  know,  sir,"  said 
the  super,  "I  know  I  have  that  difficulty; 
I'm  an  Enghshman.  But  I'm  sure  I  can 
conquer  it.  I'll  practise  it  all  day  and 
I'll  be  all  right  at  night."  (Fatal  faith ! 
how  often  have  we  seen  it  the  prologue  of 
disaster !)  Well,  the  night  arrived.  We 
had  all  forgotten  the  episode  of  the  morn- 
ing in  our  various  preparations.  "I  do 
asseverate  it  is  the  vote. "  "  And  I ! "  cried 
I.  "And  I!"  said  the  man  next  to  me. 
"And  me  !''  said  the  super.  May  he  rest 
in  peace  wherever  he  may  be.  To  me  he 
is  immortal. 

In  the  play  of  "The  Gladiator,"  Spar- 
tacus  overcomes  his  opponent  in  the 
arena,  and  looking  up  at  the  spectators, 
who  are  on  an  elevated  gallery  to  the  left 
of  the  stage,  he  raises  his  sword  and  waits 
for  the  signal  of  "  thumbs  down  "  to  deliv- 
er the  coup  de  grace.  We,  in  the  gallery, 
would  make  this  gesture,  the  blow  would 
be  given,  and  a  fine  picture  achieved. 
The  men  and  women  in  the  gallery 
were  composed  of  about  twelve  supers 
and  about  as  many  of  the  minor  members 
of  the  company.  Since  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  w^as  visible,  the  lower 
part  being  hidden  by  the  stone  parapet  of 
the  gallery,  we  wore  our  trousers  or  our 
skirts,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  our 
togas.  One  night  McCullough  fought  the 
great  fight,  beat  his  foe  to  the  ground, 
raised  his  sword  for  the  signal  to  slay  him. 
With  great  gusto  we  all  made  the  move- 
ment. The  platform  gave  way !  What 
had  been  thumbs  down  was  now  feet  up. 
We  were,  some  twenty-four  of  us,  with 
trousered  legs  and  stockinged  legs,  male 
and  female,  sticking  up  in  the  air,  unin- 
jured, luckily,  but  humiliated  and  sheep- 
ish as,  fallen  from  our  high  estate  of 
Roman  nobles,  we  picked  ourselves  up 
and  trundled  off  the  stage. 

When  we  reached  Washington  McCul- 
lough one  night  called  me  to  his  dressing- 
room  after  the  play.  In  the  room  was 
General  Sherman,  whom  I  had  met  before 
with  my  father.  I  greeted  him  and  was 
rather  surprised  when  he  placed  his  arm 
about  my  shoulders  affectionately.  Mc- 
Cullough said:  "Eddy,  I  have  some  bad 
news  for  you  which  I  have  been  holding 
until  after  the  play,"  and  he  handed  me  a 


cable  despatch  which  told  of  my  father's 
death.  The  impression  made  by  such 
news  is  peculiar.  I  was  greatly  astonished 
at  its  effect  on  me.  I  would  have  expect- 
ed, had  I  ever  contemplated  the  receipt  of 
this  announcement,  that  I  should  be  con- 
scious at  once  of  deep  emotion,  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  I  said  good  night  to 
General  Sherman  and  McCullough  and 
went  home  to  my  hotel,  next  to  the  Na- 
tional Theatre.  I  had  my  supper  and 
went  to  mv  room,  and  still  I  could  feel  no 
overpowering  emotion.  I  suppose  I  did 
not  recognize  what  had  happened  to  me. 
I  was  greatly  disturbed  at  this  seeming 
heartlessness  on  my  part,  for  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  loved  my  father  deeply  and 
that  life  A\ithout  him  was  going  to  be 
very  empty.  I  knelt  down  with  an  over- 
whelming sense  that  something  was  wrong 
with  me  and  that  this  lack  of  feeling  was 
unnatural  and  blameworthy,  and  I  prayed 
for  some  light  and  some  understanding, 
but  I  received  none.  I  slept  well  and 
went  about  my  work  the  next  day. 
People  were  sad  and  sympathetic  when 
they  met  me,  but  I  was  still  quite  una- 
ble to  grasp  what  had  happened.  That 
night  we  played  "  Richard  III."  In  the 
second  act  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  char- 
acter I  was  playing,  is  discovered  on  a 
throne  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  sur- 
rounded by  his  court,  Richard  III,  Lady 
Anne,  and  quite  a  number  of  people. 
Richard  has  murdered  the  Prince's  father 
in  the  tower.  The  Prince  has  come  to 
London  to  be  crowned  king.  The  Lord 
Mayor  comes  to  welcome  him  to  the  city. 
Shortly  the  Prince's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  enters  and  says:  "Well,  dread  my 
lord,  so  I  must  call  you  now."  The 
Prince  replies: 

"  Ay,  brother,  to  our  grief  as  it  is  to  yours. 
Too  late  he  died  that  might  have  kept  that  title 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty." 

As  I  began  the  speech  I  felt  the  words  stick 
in  my  throat,  and  at  the  word  "death"  I 
went  all  to  pieces.  I  was  overcome  by 
the  most  uncontrollable  grief  and  sobbed 
aloud.  Queen  Anne  (Miss  Kate  Forsyth) , 
who  was  on  the  stage,  and  King  Richard 
III  (McCullough)  came  to  me;  and  the 
others — courtiers,  ladies  in  waiting,  men- 
at-arms,  pages — looked  scared  and  dis- 
tracted.   The  audience  made  no  sound; 
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my  father's  death  had  been  announced  in 
the  papers,  and  they  understood.  Soon 
I  controlled  myself  and  went  on  with  my 
part,  and  with  some  three  or  four  other 
parts  I  had  in  later  scenes  of  the  play. 

I  went  back  to  England  at  the  end 
of  that  season.     In  1883  I  returned  and 


the  season  and  disband  the  company.  He 
had  been  told  of  this,  but  he  called  a  re- 
hearsal. All  the  members  responded.  He 
began  to  rehearse,  to  go  through  one  part 
and  then  another.  He  would  stop,  think 
a  moment,  and  begin  a  speech  in  a  differ- 
ent play.     It  was  pitiful.     The  company. 


Front  a  photograph  by  Sarony, 

"Flock." 
Charles  P.  Flockton  in  costume  in  "  Change  Alley. 


joined  McCuUough's  company  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  season.  He  called  me  to  his 
room  one  day  in  Detroit  and  asked  me 
to  write  some  letters  for  him.  He  was 
thin  and  looked  worried  and  ill.  "  There's 
something  the  matter  with  my  head," 
said  he;  "  I  can't  remember  things."  The 
shadow  was  upon  him.  The  climax  came 
very  shortly  in  Chicago.  It  had  been  de- 
cided, on  account  of  his  condition,  to  close 


familiar  with  all  his  plays,  took  up  the 
lines  wherever  he  led  them.  He  went 
through  a  scene  in  "The  Gladiator";  then 
he  went  to  the  last  scene  in  "Virginius," 
where  Virginius  raves  after  he  has  killed 
his  daughter.  Then  to  Othello's  farewell 
speech,  one  he  had  often  told  me  that  his 
great  master,  Edwin  Forrest,  had  only 
read  to  his  own  satisfaction  once  in  his 
life: 
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"O,  now,  forever 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  content ! 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop  and  the  big  wars 

That  make  ambition  virtue  !     O  farewell ! 

Farewell  the  neighing  steed  and  the  shrill 
trump, 

The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 

The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circimistance  of  glorious  war ! 

And,  O,  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 

The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamors  counter- 
feit, 

Farewell !    Othello's  occupation's  gone." 

It  was  pitiful  in  the  extreme  to  hear 
McCullough  read  this  at  any  time,  and 
trebly  so  now.  He  wandered  through  oth- 
ers of  his  various  characters,  the  people 
about  him  weeping  and  seeking  to  hide 
their  grief.  At  length  he  drifted  into  the 
part  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  played 
the  scene  in  the  garden  where  Baradas, 
the  creature  of  the  King,  comes  to  take 
Richelieu's  ward  away  from  him.  He  had 
spoken  the  tender  speech  of  protection  to 
Julie,  and  now  Richelieu  says  to  Joseph, 
who  holds  him  up  on  one  side  while  his 
ward  assists  him  on  the  other:  "Well, 
well,  we  will  go  home!"  Here  he  walks 
feebly  up  the  stage.  Baradas,  seeing  how 
broken  he  is,  says,  aside,  to  De  Beringhen: 
"His  mind  and  life  are  breaking  fast." 
Richelieu  overhears  him,  turns  with  his 
old  fury,  and  cries:  "Irreverent  Ribald! 
If  so,  beware  the  falling  ruin !  I  tell  thee, 
scorner  of  these  whitening  hairs,  when 
this  snow  melteth  there  shall  come  a  flood. 
Avaunt !  My  name  is  Richelieu !  I  defy 
thee !  Walk  blindfold  on — behind  thee 
stalks  the  headsman — aha  !  How  pale  he 
glares — God  save  my  country ! "  And  he 
falls  fainting  as  the  act  ends.  Poor  Mc- 
Cullough went  up  the  stage  at  "Well, 
well,  we  will  go  home."  Baradas  said  his 
line,  the  tears  streaming  down  his  face: 
"His  mind  and  life  are  breaking  fast." 
McCullough  threw  Joseph  and  Julie  off 
as  he  turned  on  Baradas  and  began,  "Ir- 
reverent Ribald !  If  so,  beware  the  fall- 
ing ruin,"  and  stopped  dazed.  He  looked 
at  the  weeping  Baradas,  at  Julie  sobbing, 
at  the  rest  of  the  company  standing 
about  overcome  with  grief  and  terror, 
and  collapsed  utterly.  He  never  played 
again. 

John  McCullough  was  one  of  the  dear- 
est and  most  beloved  actors  of  his  or  any 
other  time.  In  some  parts  he  was  magnif- 
icent— Virginius,  Brutus  in  "Julius  Cae- 


sar" and  Brutus  in  "The  Fall  of  Tarquin" 
— and  in  Othello  he  was  superb. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  encounter 
two  rather  startling  coincidences  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  Mr.  Booth  and 
John  McCullough.  The  night  that  Edwin 
Booth  died  I  was  taking  supper  in  the 
dining-room  of  The  Players  club  with 
three  friends.  There  were  no  other  men 
in  the  club.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  We,  of  course,  knew  that 
Mr.  Booth  was  ill,  but  his  death  was  not 
expected  immediately.  While  we  were 
talking  over  our  meal,  suddenly  every 
light  in  the  club  went  out.  My  com- 
panions began  to  call  for  the  waiter  and 
to  protest  loudly.  From  the  darkness 
right  at  our  elbows  a  voice,  that  of  Mr. 
McGonegal,  the  manager  of  the  club, 
said:   "Hush!    Mr.  Booth  is  dead." 

The  day  Mr.  McCullough  died  I  hap- 
pened to  be  studying  the  play  of  "Cym- 
beline. ' '   I  was  reading  the  song  in  Act  IV : 

"Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages; 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  chimney-sweepers  come  to  dust," 

when  a  friend  of  mine  opened  the  door 
of  my  room  in  the  Sturtevant  House 
and  said:   " McCullough's  dead." 


"flock" 


When  Charles  P.  Flockton  died,  a  fine 
actor  and  a  good  man  went  on  his  last 
journey.  "Flock,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  played  in  my  company  for  twenty . 
years.  Always  conscientious,  indefati- 
gable, kind,  gentle,  serene;  a  dear  friend, 
^  good  comrade.  His  personality  was 
extremely  striking — a  quite  remarkable 
face,  aquiline,  gaunt,  strongly  marked, 
saturnine.  Quixotic;  a  very  mysterious 
man,  not  of  many  friends,  secretive, 
proud,  a  flashing  eye,  independent,  intol- 
erant of  wrong,  obstinate  in  right,  even 
to  his  own  undoing;  a  great  humorist,  a 
very  anchorite;  abstemious  in  all  ways, 
never  touching  strong  drink  and  able  to 
live  on  bread  and  milk;  a  perfect  gypsy, 
preferring  a  camp  bedstead  or  a  rug  on 
the  floor;   always  cheerful,  always  kind. 

"You  imitate  Henry  Irving,"  said  a 
critic  one  day. 
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"Nonsense!"   said   "Flock";   "Irving  Many   pensioners,    however,    had 

imitates  me ! "  "Flock."      Strange,    sad,    poor    people 

"Flock,"  although  ever  tidy  and  neat  waited  for  him  at  stage  doors;  old  wom- 

and  picturesque,  was  almost  shabby  at  en  and  old  men  with  tattered  garments 


From  a  photograph  by  Saroity. 

Charles  P.  Flockton  in  "An  Enemy  of  the  King. 


all  times.  He  industriously  mended  his 
own  garments,  sewed  on  his  own  buttons, 
and  repaired  the  frayed  ends  of  his  trou- 
sers legs  mth  extreme  care.  "  He  is  penu- 
rious," said  some;  "a  miser,"  said  others; 
"mad  !"  would  murmur  a  third.  Squan- 
dering one's  means  was  ever  a  proof  of 
one's  sanity. 


and  wan  faces ;  young  people,  too,  evident- 
ly out  of  a  job,  would  meet  "Flock"  and 
walk  off  with  him,  no  one  knew  whither, 
no  one  asked  or  was  told  why.  In  a 
workaday  world  these  things  attract 
slight  attention;  we  have  something  to 
do,  somewhere  to  go;  it  is  not  our  affair. 
For  many  years  "Flock"  held  a  fine 
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position  in  London.  When  he  came  to 
America  he  went  out  as  a  "star"  in  "The 
Flying  Dutchman."  The  venture  was 
not  successful,  but  "Flock"  looked  the 
mysterious  mariner  to  the  life. 

"Flock"  was  a  great  horseman.  At 
one  time  he  kept  a  riding-school  in  Lon- 
don which  he  conducted  while  he  was 
acting.  A  certain  actors'  society  in  New 
York  took  measures  to  boycott  English 
actors  in  this  country.  It  w^as  suggested 
that  American  actors  should  resign  from 
companies  wherein  English  actors  would 
be  employed.  "  Flock,"  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  organization,  made  a  vehement 
address  on  the  subject  and  was  either  ex- 
pelled or  resigned.  A  positive  fellow  was 
"  Flock."  Once  on  a  time  "  Flock  "  lived 
in  a  flat  in  New  York  with  young  Alex- 
ander Salvini.  The  flat  was  at  the  top  of 
a  building.  In  the  street  opposite  were 
a  number  of  small  shops — a  butcher,  a 
baker,  a  candlestick-maker,  and  so  on. 
I  was  invited  to  dine  there.  I  climbed  up 
the  stairs,  and  while  waiting  for  some  .one 
to  answer  the  bell  I  had  time  to  observe 
this  curious  list  on  the  outside  of  the  door : 

Chops — one  boot. 

Steak — two  boots. 

Potatoes — waistcoat. 

Cabbage — coat. 

Spinach — one  pair  of  trousers. 

Coal — white  shirt. 

Wood — blue  shirt. 

Flour — socks. 

Before  I  could  read  more  "  Flock  "  him- 
self opened  the  door. 

"What  do  you  have  your  wash  list  on 
the  outside  of  the  door  for?"  said  I. 

"That  isn't  a  wash  list!"  cried 
"Flock";  "that's  the  signal  service. 
You  shall  see.  You  are  before  the  dinner- 
time. I'm  only  just  in,  and  I  cook  the 
dinner  myself.  Come!"  "Flock"  went 
to  the  window,  blew  a  shrill  whistle,  once  ! 
twice!  thrice!  "Look  out  at  the  other 
window!"  cried  "Flock."  "You  see 
those  fellows  come  out  of  the  shops? 
Now,  keep  your  eye  open  ! "  He  took  two 
old  boots  and  put  them  on  the  window- 
sill.  A  man  at  the  butcher  shop  opposite 
who  was  looking  our  way  put  a  whistle  to 
his  lips  and  blew  a  blast.  "  Good ! "  said 
"Flock." 

"Again!"  He  took  a  red  waistcoat 
and  waved  it  in  the  wind  three  times. 


"Potatoes  for  three,"  said  he.  The  man 
at  the  grocer's  shop  rephed  with  a  whistle. 

"Shall  it  be  cabbage  or  spinach?"  said 
"Flock." 

"Cabbage!"  said  I. 

"  Right  you  are  ! "  A  coat  was  thrown 
in  the  air.  Came  the  response  instanter 
from  below.  Some  socks,  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers, and  innumerable  garments  carried 
the  message  to  the  waiting  tradesfolk. 
Shortly  a  boy  arrived  with  a  basketful  of 
food. 

"You  see,  old  man,"  said  "Flock,"  "it 
saves  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  don't  have  to  go 
down;  they  don't  have  to  come  up;  one 
boy  can  do  all  the  work.  My  ow^n  idea. 
Good,  isn't  it?" 

Good  it  was,  surely,  and  might  be  more 
universally  adopted  to  the  vast  saving  of 
labor  and  the  general  picturesqueness  of 
life. 

The  dinner  w^as  excellent.  Beefsteak 
and  kidney  pie,  bread  of  "Flock's"  own 
baking,  English  tea  imported  especially 
by  "Flock"  for  "Flock,"  a  Manchester 
pudding — "The  only  place  in  America 
where  you  can  get  one,  my  boy" — a  great 
dinner!  "Flock,"  cook,  waiter,  bottle- 
washer,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  Sal- 
vini, a  dear  fellow,  happy  as  a  child.  In 
England  most  actors  live  in  lodgings,  and 
when  they  come  to  America  they  like  to 
find  lodgings  to  live  in.  They  are  fond 
of  certain  particular  and  long-established 
dishes,  such  as  beefsteak  and  kidney  pie 
and  Manchester  pudding.  A  friend  of 
"Flock's"  named  Paxton,  the  scion  of  a 
distinguished  family  in  England,  being 
down  on  his  luck  wxnt  as  a  w^aiter  in  a 
third-class  restaurant  in  New  York.  A 
more  fortunate  acquaintance  entered  the 
restaurant  one  day  and  picked  up  the 
bill  of  fare.  He  turned  to  the  waiter  to 
order  his  meal.    It  was  Paxton. 

"Great  Heavens,  Paxton!"  said  the 
customer,  "  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you 
are  a  waiter  in  a  place  like  this?" 

"Yes,"  said  Paxton,  "but  I  don't  get 
my  meals  here." 

"Flock"  played  many  parts  with  me. 
I  never  saw  him  disturbed  or  at  a  loss  on 
the  stage  but  once.  We  had  produced  a 
play  by  Paul  Potter  called  "The  Victoria 
Cross."  "Flock"  w^as  my  father  in  the 
play.  I  and  my  sweetheart  and  a  number 
of  others  in  a  certain  garrison  of  a  fort  in 
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India  are  surrounded  by  hostile  natives. 
There  is  no  hope  for  us;  we  are  all  doomed; 
our  defenses  are  being  undermined;  we 
can  hear  the  enemy  knocking — knock ! 
knock  !  knock  ! — as  they  dig  tunnels  un- 


Splendid!"  said  ''Flock"  with  enthu- 
siasm. "  Good !  Explosion !  Centre  of 
stage !  Expect  enemy !  Old  father ! 
Embrace!  Splendid!"  The  scene  was 
built  with  much  detail.     We  rehearsed 


From  a  photograph  by  Sarony. 

Charles  P.  Flockton  in  "Sheridan." 


der  the  very  building  we  are  in.  We  get 
ready  for  the  explosion  of  the  mine  which 
is  to  blow  us  all  to  atoms.  We  hear  the 
picks  in  the  very  wall ;  we  take  fond  fare- 
wells and  level  our  guns,  to  sell  our  lives 
dearly.  The  explosion  takes  place,  the 
wall  falls  in,  and  out  of  the  aperture,  amid 
falling  brick  and  stone  and  dust,  appears 
my  father,  ''Flock."     "Fine,  my  boy! 


with  our  usual  care;  but  even  the  best 
regulated  families  encounter  disaster.  On 
the  first  night  we  had  trouble,  indeed. 
The  many  pieces  of  stone  were  put  in 
position  for  the  twentieth  time;  the  real 
bricks  and  the  real  dust  were  there  in 
their  accustomed  places.  "Flock"  was 
enthusiastic  as  he  pictured  himself  as  the 
old  general  in  his  khaki,  sword  in  hand, 
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coming  through  the  smoke  and  ruin,  and 
standing  right  in  the  centre  of  the  stage 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  family  crying: 
*'You  are  saved  I"  The  cue  came;  the 
explosion  went  "bang!"  the  property 
man  pulled   his  strings;    the  wall  gave 


"Flock";  also  he  went  wrong  in  his 
lines  now  and  then,  an  equally  unheard- 
of  thing.  He  was  quite  a  different  man 
as  the  days  went  by.  "Are  you  ill?"  I 
asked  him. 

"No,  old  man;  never  ill." 


-  •  >  i  .■ 
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From  a  photog^-aph  by  Sarony. 

Belle  Archer,  Maude  Adams,  and  E.  H.  Sothern  in  "Lord  Chumley." 


way;  "Flock"  dashed  through  flame,  fire, 
smoke,  and  dust,  when  some  perverse 
bricks,  having  delayed  their  descent,  now 
fell  from  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet 
right  onto  the  top  of  his  dear  old  head. 
"Flock,"  staggered  from  the  blow,  got 
entirely  out  of  his  part,  looked  at  me, 
and  said:  "Hang  it,  old  man,  this  is  all 
wrong,  you  know  !  Smashed  my  bloom- 
ing head,  old  man !  Oh,  no,  this  won't 
do  I"  and  much  to  the  same  effect.  His 
anxious  family  surrounded  him  and  led 
him  back  to  the  plot  of  the  play,  but  it 
was  an  awful  moment. 

There  came  a  time  when  "Flock"  be- 
gan to  look  very  untidy  and  careless  in 
his  attire;  also  he  was  late  for  rehears- 
al occasionally,  an  unheard-of  thing  for 


"  Are  you  worried  ?  " 

"No,  old  man;  never  worry  about 
anything." 

Days,  some  weeks  passed  by;  more 
and  more  marked  became  "Flock's"  dis- 
traction. Some  embarrassing  moments 
occurred  in  our  play.  Miss  Marguerite 
Merington's  comedy  of  "Lettarblair," 
wherein  "Flock"  had  himself  arranged  a 
sweet  scene  where  he,  as  old  Dean  Am- 
brose, makes  love  to  an  old  flame  of  his 
through  the  medium  of  that  song,  "Be- 
lieve me,  if  all  those  endearing  young 
charms  which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to- 
day," sung  in  his  trembling,  aged  voice 
with  great  feeling,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  zither,  which  he  played  exquisitely. 
This  scene  was  touching  and  beautiful. 
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"Flock"  went  all  wrong  with  the  zither; 
he  could  not  go  on;  lost  his  head.  For 
a  moment  the  ship  floundered,  but  he 
regained  the  helm  and  continued.  This 
was  quite  distressing;  no  one  could  throw 
light  on  the  matter.  At  length  I  reached 
the  conclusion  that  "Flock"  had  fallen 
from  grace;  that  one  of  those  strange  and 
unaccountable  revolutions  of  character 
and  habit  we  sometimes  encounter  had 
overturned  "Flock's"  admirable  seren- 
ity. I  could  get  no  word  of  explanation 
from  him,  but  was  given  to  understand 
that  my  inquiries  were  impertinent  and 
that  "Flock's"  business  was  his  own. 
However,  I  felt  that  my  business  was  also 
mine,  and  that  certain  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline must  be  called  attention  to;  so  I 
spoke  harshly  to  "Flock"  one  night,  and 
said  in  effect  that  he  must  be  more  care- 
ful and  that  I  would  have  no  more  of  it. 

The  next  night  a  note  came  to  say  that 
"Flock"  was  ill  and  could  not  play.  An 
understudy  went  on.  "  Flock  "  was  down 
and  out.  He  could  keep  up  his  brave  fight 
no  longer. 

"I  give  up,  old  man,"  said  he  when  I 
went  to  see  him;  "I  give  up.  I  didn't 
want  you  to  know." 

There,  on  a  bed  across  the  room,  was 
all  that  was  left  of  an  old  friend  of 
both  "Flock's"  and  mine.  "Flock"  had 
nursed  him  night  and  day  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  The  man  had  given  way  to  a 
weakness,  common  enough,  which  quite 
incapacitated  him  from  such  precise  work 
as  play-acting.  To  be  known  as  a  victim 
of  that  weakness  was  to  be  ever  out  of 
work  so  far  as  the  theatre  was  concerned. 
"Flock"  did  not  want  me,  he  did  not 
want  the  world,  to  know  that  this  un- 
fortunate had  crawled  into  his  house  one 
night,  a  helpless,  hopeless  wreck;  nor 
that  he,  "  Flock,"  had,  without  help,  tried 
to  nurse  the  wretched  man  back  to  sanity 
and  health,  reputation,  cleanliness  and 
happiness.  "Flock"  had  given  of  his  all 
— money,  time,  health.  He  had  sat  up, 
holding  the  unhappy  man  on  his  bed, 
and  gone  exhausted  to  his  work  the  next 
day;  he  had  gone  without  food  and  with- 
out sleep,  and  had  suffered  suspicion  and 
abuse,  and  had  had  to  give  it  up  at  last. 
Good  old  "Flock"! 

This  was  not  the  only  time  he  played 
the  good  Samaritan.  The  things  he  so 
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strenuously  denied  himself  he  conferred 
with  lavish  hand  on  those  about  him  less 
fortunate  than  he.  Strange,  mysterious 
meetings  he  had  with  poor  vagrants, 
which  always  ended  with  "Flock's"  hand 
going  into  "Flock's"  pocket  and  then 
seeking  the  hand  of  the  oppressed  one. 

At  Prince  Edward  Island,  on  the  sea, 
"Flock"  had  bought  a  lot  of  land  and  a 
modest  house.  Here  he  had  intended  to 
spend  his  last  days,  but  it  was  not  to  be. 

"Spread  my  ashes  to  the  four  winds," 
said  "Flock"  when  his  time  came,  and 
so  it  was.  Some  friends  took  a  journey  to 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  old  "Flock"  were  wafted  to  the 
breezes. 

"  Oh,  such  a  little  while,  alas !  have  we 
To  gentle  be  and  kind! 
Ere  we  shall  blend  into  the  vagrant  wind, 
Shall  mingle  with  the  never-sleeping  sea, 
Then,  ev^er  seeking,  shall  we  ever  find 
I,  you?     You,  me?" 

"  MRS.    midget" 

It  is  generally  difficult  to  determine 
the  origin  of  nicknames.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, they  are  founded  on  some  evident 
characteristic  of  the  individual  thus  la- 
belled and  defined;  so  that  when  "Mrs. 
Midget"  was  called  "Mrs.  Midget"  it 
seemed  a  most  proper  cognomen.  "Mrs. 
Midget"  was  small  and  elflike;  bashful, 
elusive,  and,  in  a  sweet  way,  mysterious; 
eager  and  earnest  about  her  work,  ready, 
indefatigable,  and  observant.  Her  fore- 
head was  high,  her  nose,  tip-tilted  like  a 
flower,  was  slightly  on  one  side,  and  she 
laughed  with  lips  close  together  like  a 
rosebud.  She  had  a  great  sense  of  humor 
and  her  eyes  were  full  of  wonder. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  "Mr.  Old- 
est" was  dubbed  "Mr.  Oldest"  that 
seemed  an  entirely  appropriate  name  for 
him.  He  was  only  about  twenty-four, 
but  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
he  was  at  least  a  hundred  and  two.  Any- 
how, he  seemed  appallingly  ancient  to 
"Mrs.  Midget,"  who  herself  was  just  six- 
teen. 

It  was  the  habit  of  "Mr.  Oldest"  to 
work  very  hard  at  everything  and  at 
nothing.  In  fact,  a  candid  and  unpleasant 
friend  had  said  to  him  one  day:  "You 
think  you  work,  but  you  don't,  you  fid- 
get."    Indeed,  this  was  frequently   the 
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case,  for  much  of  the  effort  of  ''Mr.  Old- 
est" failed  to  get  him  anywhere.  Still, 
his  restlessness  was  of  the  kind  exhib- 
ited by  persons  eager  to  start  in  a  race, 
and  who  lift  up  first  one  foot  and  then 
the  other,  who  hop  about  and  swing  their 
arms  and  cry  "ha!  ha  I"  as  the  war- 
horse  of  the  Scriptures  (is  reported  to 
have  done)  when  he  scented  the  bat- 
tle from  afar,  and  who  clap  their  hands 
as  the  little  hills  are  admitted  to  have 
clapped  theirs,  on  the  same  excellent 
authority.  The  little  hills  behaved  thus 
because  they  were  glad,  and  "Mr.  Old- 
est" was  glad — not  about  anything  in 
particular,  but  just  because  he  wanted  to 
work  and  because  there  seemed  to  be 
plenty  of  work  to  do. 

"Mr.  Oldest"  was,  in  fact,  so  anxious 
to  be  up  and  doing  that  no  doubt  his 
features  at  twenty-four  took,  on  occasion, 
the  aspect  of  Methuselah;  so  that  when, 
one  fine  day,  he  was  addressed  as  "^Ir. 
Oldest"  he' became  "Mr.  Oldest"  from 
thenceforth. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1885  that 
"Mr.  Oldest"  started  in  to  fidget  abnor- 
mally concerning  a  certain  play.  "Mrs. 
Midget"  was  cast  for  a  part  in  it.  That 
is  now  thirty  years  ago,  but  "Mr.  Old- 
est" can  remember  quite  well  the  slim, 
childish  figure  in  a  summer  frock  who 
came  to  rehearsal.  She  had  very  little 
to  say,  but  watched  with  large  eyes  ev- 
erything that  transpired.  At  that  time 
"Mrs.  Midget'  had  a  way  of  speaking 
with  her  mouth  pursed  up  and  her  lips 
not  opening  very  far.  She  laughed  af- 
ter the  same  fashion,  and  "Mr.  Oldest," 
who  took  upon  himself  to  rehearse  this 
play  and  to  tell  everybody  how  to  do 
everything,  tried  to  get  "Mrs.  Midget" 
to  talk  with  more  open  lips  and  to  laugh 
wdth  wider  gladness.  This  matter  of 
laughing  was  a  particular  fad  of  "Mr. 
Oldest."  His  own  laugh  was  mirthless 
to  a  degree.  It  was  not- properly  a  laugh 
at  all,  but  a  succession  of  short,  sharp  ex- 
plosions; or,  when  he  was  uncontrollably 
merry,  a  wail  as  of  some  lost  soul  or  of 
some  animal  in  pain.  In  ordinary  social 
intercourse  this  did  not  matter,  but  when 
it  came  to  impersonating  characters 
which  should  indicate  merriment,  joy, 
or  humorous  appreciation,  here  was  a 
serious  defect.    Therefore,  "Mr.  Oldest" 


had  determined  to  conquer  it.  He  would 
have  what  he  called  "laughing  parties." 
That  is  to  say,  he  would  gather  together 
four  or  five  victims — the  low  comedian  of 
his  company,  the  old  woman,  the  sou- 
brette,  and  any  other  who  had  a  blithe 
spirit,  a  comic  face,  or  even  a  miserable 
countenance  which  might  excite  laughter. 
He  would  seat  them  on  chairs  very  close 
together  in  a  circle.  He  would  say: 
"Now,  then,  we  will  laugh." 

"At  what?"  some  one  would  ask. 

"At nothing, "would say" Mr.  Oldest." 
"One,  two,  three,  laugh!"  and  they 
would  laugh,  at  first  without  any  mirth 
at  all,  then  the  absurdity  of  it  would 
beget  mirth.  The  distorted  face  of  the 
comedian  laughing  against  his  will,  the 
distress  of  the  miserable  man  who  ob- 
jected to  laughter,  the  old  lady  conscious 
of  dignity  outraged — shortly  the  whole 
lot  would  feel  the  contagion  of  laughter 
and  would  become  hysterical.  Mean- 
while, "Mr.  Oldest"  would  direct  opera- 
tions, his  voice  rising  above  the  din. 

"We  will  make  various  sounds,"  he 
would  say.  "We  will  laugh:  Ho,  ho! 
Ha,  ha!  Hi,  hi!  He,  he  I  Hu,  hu ! 
Again  !    Keep  it  up  ! " 

The  martyrs  would  obey,  and  thus 
"Mr.  Oldest"  cultivated  his  own  laugh- 
ter at  the  expense  of  the  peace  of  mind, 
and  perchance  the  sanity,  of  his  friends. 

When  it  became  evident  that  "Mrs. 
]Midget's"  laugh  was  open  to  improve- 
ment, "Mr.  Oldest"  took  her  aside  and 
explained  his  system.  Soon  she  was  made 
one  of  the  party,  and,  seated  ^Wth  the 
others  on  the  stage  after  a  rehearsal,  she 
was  made  to  laugh.  To  this  day  slie  will 
tell  you  that  the  laughter  with  which  she 
now  fascinates  you  was  due  to  this  treat- 
ment. 

"Mr.  Oldest's"  laugh  yet  troubles  him. 
He  has  to  keep  his  eye  on  it  constantly. 
It  is  spoken  of  still  as  a  stage  laugh  and 
is  accounted  painful  to  the  listener.  But 
"Mr.  Oldest"  perseveres  and  hopes  to 
laugh  loud  and  long  before  he  dies. 

For  two  years  "Mrs.  Midget"  played 
parts  with  "]Mr.  Oldest,"  and  then  the 
charm  and  industry  for  which  she  had 
become  noticeable  attracted  the  attention 
of  wise  men,  and  she  began  to  climb,  step 
by  step,  the  ladder  of  fame. 

She  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that 
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the  fidgeting  of  ''Mr.  Oldest"  had  in- 
duced her  to  fidget,  too.  She  became  re- 
nowned as  a  great  worker,  quite  inde- 
fatigable, with  a  consuming  ambition  to 
do  great  things  in  the  theatre. 

''Mr.  Oldest,"  between  moments  of 
fidgeting,  had  confided  to  her  that  one 
day  he  meant  to  play  Hamlet.  He  had 
mentioned  this  weakness  of  his  to  others, 
who  laughed,  but  "Mrs.  Midget"  did  not 
laugh;  she  did  not  say  anything,  but  she 
did  not  laugh,  and  "Mr.  Oldest"  was 
not  in  the  least  surprised  to  learn  later 
on  that  "Mrs.  Midget"  was  at  that  very 
moment  at  work  on  her  prompt-book  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet." 

"  Mr.  Oldest's "fidgeting  led  him  a  pret- 
ty dance.  He  played  all  sorts  of  parts  in 
all -sorts  of  plays,  while  "Mrs.  Midget" 
steadily  climbed  up  and  up  year  by  year. 
On  the  6th  of  December  of  every  year 
"Mr.  Oldest"  would  always  receive  a  tel- 
egram w^hich  read: 

"Dear  Mr.  Oldest:  Many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day. 

"Mrs.  Midget." 

This  was  not  a  voluminous  correspond- 
ence, but  it  was  a  link  which  held  two 
fidgeters  together  in  an  interesting  and 
pretty  way  for  a  number  of  seasons. 

One  day,  when  "Mrs.  Midget"  had 
become  a  "star"  actress  and  "Mr.  Old- 
est" was  rehearsing  a  new  play,  he  re- 
ceived a  note  asking  if  she  could  attend 
his  rehearsal.  Now,  this  was  a  thing  that 
"  Mr.  Oldest "  w^ould  never  allow  anybody 
to  do.  He  hated  to  have  people  [sit 
in  front  and  watch  him  in  the  process 
of  self-discovery.  =He  preferred  to  fidget 
without  the  gaze  of  prying  eyes.  Still,  he 
felt  sure  of  "Mrs.  Midget's"  sympathy 
and  understanding,  so  he  wTOte  her  an 
affectionate  note  and  begged  her  to  come. 
She  was  to  sit  up  in  the  gallery,  and  no 
one  was  to  be  aware  of  her  presence.  She 
was  to  have  pencil  and  paper  and  make 
notes.  It  was  a  dress  rehearsal,  and  "  Mr. 
Oldest"  w^as  to  play  the  heroic  role  of 
a  Huguenot  outlaw.  There  was  much 
sword-play  and  much  love-making,  and 
there  was  moonlight,  a  sun-dial,  and  a 
troubadour;  there  was  a  king  whom  one 
had  to  defy,  a  castle  to  be  taken  by  strat- 
egy, a  terrible  duel,  and,  generally  speak- 


ing, "Mr.  Oldest"  was  to  be  a  very  fine 
fellow,  indeed.  In  his  secret  heart  he 
rather  fancied  himself  in  this  character, 
and  he  was  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
he  would  make  something  of  an  impres- 
sion on  "Mrs.  Midget."  She  came  into 
the  theatre  by  the  front  way,  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  company  should  not  know  that 
they  were  being  observed;  since  "Mr. 
Oldest"  firmly  believed  that  actors  should 
not  be  reprimanded  or  corrected  before 
people  not  concerned  with  the  matter  in 
hand,  it  makes  them  feel  foolish  and 
humiliated  and  distracts  their  attention 
to  the  detriment  of  their  work. 

"Mr.  Oldest,"  having  attired  himself 
in  all  his  finery,  visited  "Mrs.  Midget" 
in  front  of  the  house,  placed  her  comfort- 
ably in  a  seat  in  the  balcony,  quite  out  of 
sight,  saw  that  she  had  pencil  and  paper, 
and  departed  to  take  his  place  in  the  re- 
hearsal. In  those  days  agility  was  "Mr. 
Oldest's"  strong  point.  It  was  declared, 
indeed,  that  he  acted  more  with  his  feet 
than  with  his  head;  also  those  who  WTOte 
plays  for  him  w^ere  careful  to  provide  him 
with  plenty  of  love-making  under  pic- 
turesque circumstances.  Firelight,  moon- 
light, sun-dials,  turnstiles  were  enlisted  to 
assist  the  melting  mood.  On  this  oc- 
casion "Mr.  Oldest"  threw  himself  into 
his  part  with  enthusiasm;  his  duels  were 
terrific,  his  comedy  was  side-splitting,  his 
love-making  adorable — at  least,  so  he 
thought  when  he  had  a  moment  to  con- 
sider; for  he  was  terribly  busy  directing 
everybody  and  attending  to  everything, 
and  quarrelling  with  the  man  who  worked 
the  moon,  and  the  man  who  led  the  or- 
chestra, and  the  man  who  rang  the  cur- 
tain up  and  down. 

At  last  the  rehearsal]w^as  over  and  "  Mr. 
Oldest"  sought  "Mrs.  Midget"  so  that 
he  might  receive  her  commendation  and 
approval.  She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Those  in  front  of  the  theatre  said  she  had 
gone  home  as  soon  as  the  final  curtain 
fell. 

"Ha!"  thought  "Mr.  Oldest,"  "she  is 
overcome.  The  beauty  of  the  thing  was 
too  much  for  her.  That  love  scene  about 
the  sun-dial,  while  the  troubadour  sang  in 
the  distance  of  '  fond  love  and  false  love ' ! 
And  then  the  sword-play !  That  would 
upset  any  woman;  perhaps  it  was  too 
real,  too  terrible.    One  should  have  some 
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consideration  for  the  females  in  the  au- 
dience." 

''Mr.  Oldest"  discussed  the  rehearsal 
with  his  friends  in  the  company.  They 
thought  he  was  very  fine,  indeed,  and  he 
thought  they  were  almost  as  good  as  he 
was. 

The  next  morning  ''Mr.  Oldest"  re- 
ceived a  letter,  covering  about  sixteen 
pages,  from  "Mrs.  Midget."  He  began 
it  with  a  smile  of  confidence  and  ended 
it  with  an  inclination  toward  suicide. 
"Mrs.  Midget"  wouldn't  have  the  play 
at  all.  The  love  scenes  were  nonsense; 
the  comedy  was  horse-play;  the  fighting 
was  lacking  in  spirit  and  danger.  "Mr. 
Oldest's  "  make-up  was  all  wrong;  his  cos- 
tumes made  him  look  too  short.  The 
music  was  too  frequent  and  out  of  place. 
The  lights  were  badly  managed.  The 
plot  was  obscure.  One  could  not  hear 
what  was  said  at  vital  parts  of  the  play. 
"Mrs.  Midget"  was  very  sorry,  but  fail- 
ure stared  "Mr.  Oldest"  in  the  face. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  In  two 
days  the  play  was  to  be  produced.  There 
was  to  be  one  final  dress  rehearsal.  "  Mr. 
Oldest"  recognized  that  every  word  writ- 
ten by  "Mrs.  Midget"  was  true.  Her 
criticisms  were  astute,  the  faults  found 
were  evident  as  soon  as  she  pointed  them 
out.  As  is  so  frequently  the  case,  "Mr. 
Oldest"  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  errors. 
These  things  he  would  have  become  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  morning  after  the  pro- 
duction; thanks  to  "Mrs.  Midget,"  he 
knew  them  now.  It  was  extremely  un- 
pleasant but  it  was  extremely  fortunate. 
"Mr.  Oldest"  rehearsed  like  mad.  He 
explained  to  his  stupefied  comrades  that 
everything  which  he  had  thought  was  all 
right  was  all  wrong.  Love  scenes,  com- 
bats, lights,  music,  make-up,  costumes 
were  rewritten,  reorganized,  reformed,  al- 
tered, modified,  perfected.  The  play  was 
a  great  success.  The  author  and  "Mr. 
Oldest"  alone  knew  whose  medicine  had 
cured  them.  Everybody  else  believes  to 
this  day  that  thev  did  it  all  themselves. 

The  fact  is  that  "Mrs.  Midget's"  art 
is  not  accidental  nor  by  any  means  a 
thing  of  chance.  She  worked'  very  hard 
to  find  out  why  things  are,  and  she  was 
able  to  apply  method  to  her  analysis.  She 
is  a  living  instance  of  the  truth  that  faith 
can  move  mountains  and  that  work  can 


accomplish  what  seems  to  be  impossible. 
She  is  a  small,  fragile  woman  and  she  has 
done  the  labor  of  a  strong  man. 

Says  the  intelligent  reader:  "This  is  all 
very  pretty,  but  it  is  clear  that  you  your- 
self are  '  Mr.  Oldest.'  We  know  you  quite 
well  with  your  sword-play  and  your  sun- 
dial. You  have  revealed  yourself  dur- 
ing this  tale  in  a  hundred  ways.  But 
who  is  'Mrs.  Midget'?  That  is  what 
interests  us.  Who  is  this  quaint,  mys- 
terious, elfin  creature  who  hid  up  in  the 
gallery  and  is  so  strangely  wise?  It  is 
very  evident  that  you  have  a  soft  spot  in 
your  heart  for  her." 

"Hush  I — bend  over — lend  me  your 
ear.  Is  any  one  listening?  Here  in  the 
twilight  I  will  whisper:  'Mrs.  Midget' 
is " 

"Yes!    Yes!    Goon!" 

"You  promise  not  to  tell?" 

"Yes,  Isav!" 

"Whom  do  you  think?" 

"I  can't  imagine.    Tell  me  quick  !" 

"You'll  keep  it  dark?" 

"Oh,  ves.    Who  is  she?" 

"  ':Mrs.  Midget'  is  Maude  Adams." 

One  day  "]Mrs.  Midget,"  now  become 
a  great  star,  very  sweetly  confided  to 
jMiss  Katherine  Wilson,  a  mutual  com- 
rade and  old  friend,  that  she  would  like 
to  meet  "Mr.  Oldest,"  after  many  years, 
and  exchange  reminiscences  over  the  fes- 
tive board.  "Mr.  Oldest"  jumped  at 
the  suggestion  and  invited  ]\Iiss  Wilson 
and  "Mrs.  Midget"  to  dine  with  him  at 
his  abode.  He  ordered  a  delicious  dinner 
and  made  great  preparations;  but,  being 
a  stupid  creature,  capable  of  entertaining 
only  one  idea  in  his  head  at  a  time,  and 
being  absorbed,  as  usual,  with  his  propen- 
sity for  fidgeting,  he  meanwhile  accepted 
another  invitation  for  the  very  evening 
on  which  he  had  asked  "Mrs.  Midget" 
to  dinner.  Herr  Conried  had  sent  word 
to  "Mr.  Oldest"  that  he  had  a  fine  play 
for  him  which  he  wished  to  talk  about, 
and  desired  that  "Mr.  Oldest"  would 
take  dinner  at  his  house  on  this  identical 
evening  so  that  Herr  Conried  could  read 
the  play  and  tell  "Mr.  Oldest"  about  its 
production  in  Germany.  On  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  work, 
"Mr.  Oldest"  accepted  the  suggestion 
and  promptly  forgot  about  it.    So  that  on 
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the  night  when  his  party  for  ^' Mrs.  Mid- 
get" was  prepared  and  he,  dressed  in  his 
best  clothes,  awaited  her  arrival,  having 
ordered  the  most  beautiful  flowers  for  his 
table  and  lovely  bouquets  for  "  Mrs.  Mid- 
get" and  his  old  friend  Miss  Wilson, 
while  he  stood  admiring  the  perfection  of 
his  preparations,  fixing  this  and  changing 
that,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  the 
awful  thought  that  this  was  the  date  of 
Herr  Conried's  dinner.  What  was  to  be 
done?  He  was  due  at  Herr  Conried's 
house  in  twenty  minutes !  ''  Mrs.  Mid- 
get" was  at  that  instant  on  her  way  to  his 
door.  Despair  lent  ''Mr.  Oldest"  some 
semblance  of  wit,  and  he  seized  the  tele- 
phone and  called  up  Mr.  Conried,  told 
him  frankly  that  he  had  mixed  his  dates, 
and  asked  ^Ir.  Conried  to  come  and 
dine  with  him.  Mr.  Conried  declared  he 
could  not  do  that,  since  he  had  invited 
some  friends  to  meet  ''Mr.  Oldest,"  but 
said  that  he  and  Mrs.  Conried  would  be 
delighted  if  "Mr.  Oldest"  would  bring 
his  two  friends  to  dine  at  his  house.  ''  Mr. 
Oldest"  accepted  gladly  and  hung  up  the 
receiver,  only  to  recall  that  he  had  not 
confided  to  Mr.  Conried  who  his  two 
friends  were.  At  that  moment  the  bell 
rang.  "Mr.  Oldest"  opened  the  door 
himself,  and  there  stood  "Mrs.  Midget" 
and  Miss  Wilson. 

"Stay!"  cried  "Mr.  Oldest"  to  the 
driver  of  the  carriage  which  had  brought 
them.  "Stay — one  moment!  Quick!" 
said  he  to  the  astonished  "Mrs.  Midget" 
and  the  confounded  Miss  Wilson.  "  I  am 
going  to  take  you  out  to  dinner !  The 
most  wonderful  plan !  You  will  be  de- 
lighted!" 


"Where  to?"  said  "Mrs.  Midget"  and 
Miss  Wilson  with  one  voice. 

"No  matter,"  said  "Mr.  Oldest." 
"Leave  it  to  me !" 

They  were  off  by  now,  and  there  was 
much  excitement  and  curiosity  as  to  their 
destination.  Soon  they  arrived  at  Herr 
Conried's  door.  "Mr.  Oldest"  hurried 
them  up  the  stoop  to  the  house  and  rang 
the  bell. 

"Whose  house  is  this?"  said  "Mrs. 
Midget." 

"Herr  Conried's,"  said  "Mr.  Oldest." 
"We  dine  with  him." 

"No!  No!"  cried  "Mrs.  Midget." 
"I  can't  do  it!  We  don't  speak!  We 
have  quarrelled  !    We " 

But  she  was,  by  now,  inside  the  door, 
and,  despite  her  protestations,  was  greeted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conried.  Soon  she  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  joyful  occasion.  The 
dinner-party  was  delightful.  Herr  Con- 
ried was  gav,  wise,  kind,  and  made  much 
fun  of  "Mr.  Oldest's"  dilemma.  "Mrs. 
Midget,"  in  a  dream,  saw  her  quarrel, 
whatever  it  was,  fade  away  into  thin  air, 
in  a  whirlwind  of  laughter  and  gayety. 
"Mr.  Oldest"  never  discovered  what  the 
trouble  between  her  and  Herr  Conried 
had  been;  but  one  thing  was  certain,  he 
had  been  the  means  of  their  making 
friends  again;  so  that  what  had  promised 
to  be  a  disastrous  occasion  turned  out  to 
be  a  night  of  rejoicing. 

Mr.  Conried 'thanked  "Mr.  Oldest," 
"Mrs.  Midget"  thanked  "Mr.  Oldest," 
Miss  Wilson  thanked  "Mr.  Oldest,"  and 
"Mr.  Oldest"  went  to  his  rest  persuaded 
that  he  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  in- 
deed. 


CAN    IT    BE    TRUE? 


By 


Eliza  Morgan  Swift 


To  think  that  you  and  I  have  wandered  through 

The  by-paths  and  the  highways  of  the  world 

For  years  without  a  sign.     Can  it  be  true 

That  we  have  watched  the  storm-clouds  hurled 

Across  the  same  great  mountains?     Or  in  the  incensed  air 

Of  some  deep  dim  cathedral,  side  by  side, 

Have  listened  to  the  beauty  of  the  prayer? 

Surely  my  hand  had  touched  your  hand, 

My  heart  had  found  you  there. 


MINSHEW    MAKES    GOOD 

Bv   Francis   Lynde 


Illustrations  by  Arthur  E.  Becher 


N  the  train-despatcher's 
office,  where  he  had  the  car- 
record  desk,  Minshew  fig- 
ured as  a  very  ordinary 
young  man  with  a  clot  on 
his  brain.  "Nerve," 
"sand,"  and  a  fair  degree  of  ifistantane- 
ousness  were  Chief  Despatcher  Congdon's 
standards;  and  Minshew,  called  now  and 
then  to  the  train  wires  in  moments  when 
a  relief  man  was  needed,  usually  proved 
that  he  had  none  of  the  three. 

"Never  make  a  railroad  man  if  he 
sticks  at  it  a  thousand  years  ! "  was  Cong- 
don's  verdict,  passed  upon  the  car-record 
clerk,  and  vocalized  one  day  for  the  bene- 
fit of  MacFarland,  the  train-master;  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  saying  fell  into  a  mo- 
mentary lull  in  the  wire  chatter,  Minshew 
overheard  it  and  the  little  frown  of  con- 
centration deepened  between  his  rather 
near-sighted  eyes.  He  had  been  hearing 
similar  estimates  of  himself  all  his  life, 
but  there  are  some  things  that  one  never 
really  gets  used  to. 

"You'd  oughta  be  getting  yourself 
something  to  live  up  to,  ]\Iister  ]\Iinshew; 
that's  what  you  need,"  was  the  way  Kate 
Gallagher — "Kittie  of  the  Coffee-Cups" 
we  used  to  call  her,  because  she  presided 
at  the  station  lunch-counter — handed  it 
out  to  him;  and  the  bit  of  good-natured 
raillery  embarrassed  Minshew  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair,  partly  because  Kittie  was  such 
a  raving  beauty  and  partly  because  he 
was  naturally  shy  with  women. 

"I  guess  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  go 
at  it,"  he  demurred;  and,  after  due  time 
for  reflection:  "If  I  did,  I  don't  know 
what  it  would  be." 

Kittie's  laugh  was  a  gibe,  and  her  black 
eyes  dared  him.  "  It'd  be  a  girl,  mostly," 
she  flung  back;  "some  fluffy  little  blue- 
eyed  thing  that'd  be  thinking  the  sun  rose 
and  set  in  you.  Then  you'd  be  making  a 
grand-stand  play  to  show  her  what  she'd 
be  missing,  and  after  that  you'd  have  to 
live  up  to  it,  don't  you  see?" 
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"  I — I  don't  think  I  care  very  much  for 
flufYy  blue  eyes,"  said  Minshew  soberly. 

Kittie  was  giving  him  his  cross-section 
of  jelly-roll  and  the  second  cup  of  coffee, 
and  she  finished  the  service  before  she 
said:  "You'll  be  taking  her  to  the  picnic 
next  Saturday,  I  suppose?"  quite  as  if 
Minshew  had  admitted  the  existence  of 
the  blue-eyed  person  with  the  confused 
astronomical  impressions. 

"  I  might,  if  there  were  any  such  person 
— and  if  she'd  go  with  me,"  he  ventured. 

"There's  Lettie  Brannan,"  she  sug- 
gested impersonally. 

Carberry,  the  superintendent's  second 
man,  was  sitting  two  stools  away  from 
jNIinshew,  and  he  testified  to  what  fol- 
lowed. Otherwise  it  would  have  been 
unbelievable.  According  to  Carberry's 
account,  Minshew  choked  over  his  jelly- 
roll,  blushed  a  dark  magenta,  and  stam- 
mered: "I'd  like  to  take  you — that  is,  if 
you — if  you'd  go  ^^ith  me." 

Miss  Gallagher's  reply — again  accord- 
ing to  Carberry — was  altogether  cryptic. 
"Hear  the  man  talk  !"  she  said,  and  with 
that  the  matter  seemed  to  rest.  None 
the  less,  on  the  Saturday  morning  it  was 
John  Minshew  and  no  other  who  marched 
^liss  Kittie  out  to  the  special  train  and 
found  her  a  window-seat  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  rear  observation-car. 

The  railroad  employees'  picnic  on  the 
Burnt  Hills  Extension  was  an  annual  in- 
stitution. On  the  Saturday  falling  the 
nearest  to  the  middle  of  August  the  com- 
pany donated  a  special  train,  a  brass  band 
was  requisitioned  from  Grass  Valley,  and 
everybody  who  was  off  duty,  or  who  could 
get  off,  fell  into  line  for  a  day  of  old- 
fashioned  merry-making  at  Three  Buttes 
Lake. 

On  the  occasion  of  Minshew's  bold  cap- 
ture of  the  prettiest  girl  in  Forty  Rod, 
there  was  the  usual  programme:  foot- 
races, hammer-throwing,  a  tug  of  war, 
and  other  feats  of  strength  for  the  ath- 
letic, dancing  in  the  lake  pavilion  for  the 
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young  folks,  a  basket  dinner  of  a  quantity 
and  variety  to  shatter  the  strongest  diges- 
tion, and  in  the  afternoon  a  baseball  game 
between  the  engineers  and  firemen  and  a 
scrub  nine  from  the  shops.  And  at  all 
hours  in  the  day  there  were  free  excur- 
sions up  and  down  the  lake  on  a  barge 
towed  by  the  Three  Buttes  Lumber  Com- 
pany's motor- tug. 

Minshew^  with  Kittie  Gallagher  to  rally 
him  tirelessly,  had  managed  to  steer  clear 
of  the  athletic  stunts  as  a  participant. 
Also  he  dodged  the  baseball  game — in 
which  he  scarcely  knew  the  numbers  of 
the  bases — substituting  therefor  a  trip  on 
the  barge.  It  was  on  the  return  run  that 
he  became  an  involuntary  hero.  The 
barge  was  crowded  and  there  were  no 
bulwarks.  In  mid-passage  the  band  on 
the  tug's  after-deck  began  to  play  foot- 
prompting  medleys,  and  somebody  pro- 
posed a  dance  on  the  barge  deck. 

In  clearing  a  space  for  the  dancers  there 
was  a  good  bit  of  crowding,  and  Minshew, 
who  was  still  tr^dng  to  play  up  to  Kittie 
Gallagher's  chaffing,  found  himself  peril- 
ously near  the  unguarded  edge  of  the 
barge.  Suddenly  there  was  a  shriek,  and 
he  glanced  oyer  his  shoulder  in  time  to 
see  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a 
bridge  foreman,  slip  and  go  overboard. 
What  came  to  pass  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes had  every  appearance  of  being  a 
heroic  rescue.  Minshew  tumbled  awk- 
wardly over  the  side,  fairly  upon  the  heels 
of  the  disappearing  young  woman,  and 
when  the  tug  was  stopped  and  everybody 
got  busy  Minshew  was  discovered  hold- 
ing the  young  woman's  golden  head  out  of 
water  and  clinging  for  support  to  a  wood- 
en bench  that  somebody  had  chucked 
overboard. 

Taking  it  by  and  large,  this  is  a  grossly 
hero-worshipping  world.  Regarded,  be- 
fore his  plunge  into  the  lake  after  Buck 
Brannan's  daughter,  as  a  sort  of  harmless 
nonentity,  Minshew  suddenly  found  him- 
self pedestalled  and  spot-lighted  as  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  nerve  and  with  the  quick 
wit  to  give  it  room  to  play  in. 

"Why,  great  Jehu!" — this  was  Bran- 
nan's  own  comment — "him  jumpin'  in 
after  Lettie  that  way  when  he  couldn't 
swim  a  lick  himself !  That's  what  I  call 
clean  sand !  I've  heard  'em  say  that  up 
in  the  offices  he  goes  by  the  name  of  a 


dub.  I'm  givin'  it  out  cold  that  anybody 
that  calls  him  that  'round  where  I  am 
has  got  Buck  Brannan  to  lick!" 

Subsequent  events,  after  the  barge 
reached  the  picnic  landing,  were  merely  a 
matter  of  course.  Half  a  dozen  young 
fellows  ran  Minshew  off  into  the  sage- 
brush, stripped  him,  rubbed  him  down, 
dried  his  clothes  over  a  greasewood  fire, 
and  then  brought  him  back  to  an  admir- 
ing and  enthusiastic  mob  of  hero-makers. 
Everybody  wanted  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  the  big  ►railroad  family,  which 
had  hitherto  marked  him  only  as  an 
office  drudge,  took  it  all  back  and  ac- 
claimed him  worthy  of  honor;  worthy,  in 
fact,  of  a  rechristening  into  the  Extension 
clan.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on 
the  spot,  big  Bill  Grimmer,  the  Forty-Rod 
yardmaster,  acting  as  interlocutor. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Jack  Min- 
shew?" (Ear-splitting  chorus  of  every- 
body)   ''He's  all  right,  you  het ./" 

Minshew  took  his  honors  blushingly, 
evincing  a  strong  disposition  to  duck. 
Later,  when  the  tired  crowd  was  strung 
along  beside  the  railroad  track  waiting  in 
the  twilight  dusk  for  the  picnic  train  to 
back  down  from  the  lumber  siding.  Car- 
berry  overheard  a  bit  of  talk  between 
^linshew  and  Kittie  Gallagher,  who  were 
sitting  together  on  a  pile  of  cross- ties  with 
their  backs  to  the  eavesdropper. 

"It's  the  grand  little  hero  you've  made 
of  yourself  this  day,  John,"  said  Kittie, 
still  joshing,  as  it  seemed.  "One  of  these 
fine  days  you'll  be  living  up  to  your  repu- 
tation and  marrying  Lettie  Brannan." 

Minshew  repelled  the  prophecy  anx- 
iously. 

"Oh,  no,  indeed— I  couldn't  do  that!" 
he  protested. 

"  But  hasn't  she  the  beautiful  blue  eyes 
and  the  pretty  golden  hair?" 

"I  shouldn't  care  if  she  were  made  of 
gold." 

"Listen  to  the  man!"  said  Kittie. 
"And  him  only  having  to  crook  his  fin- 
ger !  This  very  minute  she's  wishing  her 
hardest  that  she  hadn't  come  with  Lenny 
Kenney  so  she  could  be  making  you  take 
the  two  of  us  home !" 

"Rats!"  said  Minshew.  (Carberry 
swore  to  this,  though  it  was  so  utterly 
out  of  character  in  Minshew  that  many 
of  us  doubted  it.") 
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'"Tis  so,"  the  girl  went  on,  laughing. 
"But  Lettie  Brannan's  not  all,  nor  the 
half  of  all.  You've  got  the  fine,  grand 
reputation  now,  John,  and  you'll  have  to 
be  living  up  to  it.  I'm  thinking  we'll  be 
hearing  great  things  of  you." 

It  was  at  this  point — so  Carberry  said 
— that  Minshew  came  back  into  charac- 
ter. Turning  solemnly  upon  his  torment- 
or, he  said:  "It's  a  fake,  Kittie,  the  big- 
gest fake  that  was  ever  pulled  off,  and 
you  know  it.  I  can't  swim,  and  I  hadn't 
the  slightest  notion  of  jumping  in  after 
Lettie  Brannan.  I  just  tangled  my  feet 
trying  to  turn  around,  and  then  somebody 
in  the  crowd  pushed  against  me  and  gave 
me  a  shove.  And  I  didn't  do  a  thing  af- 
ter I  got  in.  The  girl  grabbed  me  around 
the  neck  and  I  grabbed  the  bench;  that's 
all  there  was  to  it." 

"I  never  saw  a  girl  try  so  hard  not  to 
explode,"  said  Carberry,  telling  us  about 
it  afterward.  "Kittie  was  shaking  all 
over  and  holding  her  sides.  By  and  by 
she  rubbed  it  into  him  once  more,  just 
for  luck:  ^It's  no  use  your  trying  to  get 
out  of  it  that  way,'  she  says.  'You've 
set  a  stunt  for  yourself  and  you'll  have 
to  run  fast  and  work  hard  to  keep  up 
with  it.  You  mark  my  words,  John 
Minshew.'" 

Whether  Minshew  marked  the  words 
or  not,  those  of  us  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  every  day  soon  began  to  call 
him  a  changed  man,  the  change  dating 
from  the  day  of  the  employees'  picnic. 
There  were  many  little  indications  to 
emphasize  it.  A  new,  quiet  alertness 
took  the  place  of  his  former  labored  con- 
centration over  his  work;  his  blackened 
corn-cob  pipe  was  discarded  for  a  short- 
stemmed  brier  of  the  bulldog  variety; 
he  dressed  better  and  took  to  wearing  his 
hat  a  little  on  one  side.  Past  these,  he 
stopped  blushing  when  the  rank  and  file 
joked  him  about  Kittie  or  Lettie  Brannan 
or  when  some  belated  enthusiast  pounded 
him  on  the  back  and  told  him  what  a 
brave  fellow  he  was.  Better  than  all,  he 
seemed  to  be  acquiring  a  certain  deliber- 
ate swiftness  which  was  in  striking  con- 
trast to  his  former  attitude  of  brain-fog. 

One  noontime,  when  this  changed,  or 
changing,  Minshew  was  eating  his  cus- 
tomary snack  at  the  lunch-counter,  a 
transient  travelling  man  tried  to  be  fresh 


with  Kittie.  Minshew  went  on  munch- 
ing his  jelly-roll  until  the  freshness  grew 
plainly  offensive.  Then  he  laid  his  paper 
napkin  aside,  got  down  from  the  perch- 
ing-stool,  and  proceeded  to  disfigure  the 
stranger's  countenance  in  a  manner  that 
was  as  painstaking  and  thorough  as  it 
was  apparently  disinterested. 

Naturally,  this  set  him  still  another 
peg  higher  in  Extension  appreciation;  and 
later  in  the  day  Tim  Gallagher,  little, 
wizened,  and  with  the  eyes  of  one  who 
has  looked  too  long  upon  the  wine  when 
it  was  red  in  the  cup,  came  over  from  the 
round-house  to  clap  Minshew  on  the  back 
and  call  him  a  man. 

"'Tis  the  fine  bould  lad  ye  are  to  be 
standing  up  f"r  a  dacint  gyerl  like  my 
Kittie,  Jack  Minshew  I"  he  applauded. 
"'Tis  a  grand,  upstandin',  fightin'  man 
ye  are,  and  ye  can  have  the  shirt  off  Tim 
Gallagher's  back  anny  time  ye'll  be  sayin' 
the  wor-rd  I" 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  incident 
should  load  Minshew's  new  reputation 
with  added  responsibilities,  and  it  was 
little  short  of  wonderful  to  see  how  fast 
he  grew  to  fill  the  larger  niche.  From 
the  beginning  our  car-record  method  had 
been  out  of  date  and  inefficient,  and  Min- 
shew had  been  merely  keeping  it  going 
in  the  ruts  left  by  his  predecessors.  But 
now  he  began  to  suggest  short  cuts  and 
improvements,  and  before  long  the  re- 
sults began  to  show  up  where  they  would 
do  the  most  good. 

"Who  is  your  new  man  at  the  car- 
record  desk,  Congdon?"  asked  Mr.  With- 
erby,  the  general  superintendent,  one 
morning  when  Congdon  had  been  called 
in  about  another  matter. 

Congdon  shook  his  head.  "  W^e  haven't 
any  new  man.     It's  still  Minshew." 

"Oh I  the  fellow  w^ho  pulled  Brannan's 
daughter  out  of  the  lake  at  the  picnic? 
That  was  a  neat  bit  of  work.  Seems  to 
have  soaked  some  new  ideas  into  his  head, 
too.  He's  bettering  the  car-record  sys- 
tem every  day.  Keep  an.  eye  on  him. 
We're  looking  for  young  fellows  like  that, 
and  they're  hard  to  find." 

Congdon's  plain-song  face  registered 
grim  humor. 

"It's  a  miracle  and  no  less,"  he  as- 
serted solemnly.  "I  used  to  put  him  in 
the  hopeless  class,  and  pretty  well  down 
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toward  the  foot  at  that;  good  enough 
clerk,  but  just  a  plugger.  But  since  peo- 
ple have  taken  to  patting  him  on  the  back 
and  telling  him  what  a  fine  thing  he  did 
out  at  the  lake  he's  like  another  man." 

Not  long  after  this  Minshew  gave  the 
entire  headquarters  a  taste  of  his  new 
quality  on  still  broader  lines.  Since  the 
miraculous  turn-over  he  had  taken  to 
coming  down  evenings  to  work  out  his 
new  kinks  in  the  car  record,  staying  usu- 
ally until  the  lunch-counter  closed  at  ten 
o'clock,  when  he  would  call  it  a  day  and 
go  and  take  Kittie  Gallagher  home.  One 
evening,  when  he  w^as  plugging  away  at 
his  desk — deaf  and  blind,  you  would  have 
said,  to  everything  save  the  "lost-car" 
diagram  he  was  working  out — Bergmann, 
first-trick  night  despatcher,  made  the  fa- 
tal mistake  that  is  always  lying  in  wait 
for  a  master  of  moving  trains. 

It  was  this  way:  No.  i6,  an  east-bound 
time  freight,  had  lost  an  hour  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  make  its  scheduled 
,:  meeting-point  with  No.  7,  the  west-bound 
'fast  passenger,  thus  putting  it  up  to  Berg- 
mann to  establish  a  new  "meet."  He 
went  at  it  with  German  placidity,  calling 
Arroyo  on  one  side  of  the  gap  and  Three 
Buttes  on  the  other  to  place  the  order. 
Minshew,  still  busy  at  his  desk  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  heard  the  call,  heard 
Three  Buttes  answ^er  and  Arroyo  fail  to 
answer,  and  then  heard  Bergmann  break 
a  rule  by  giving  the  order  to  Three  Buttes 
for  the  passenger — meaning,  of  course,  to 
repeat  it  immediately  to  Arroyo  for  the 
freight.  With  that  new  quick  delibera- 
tion he  had  acquired,  Minshew  got  out  of 
his  chair  and  came  striding  across  to  the 
train-desk. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do,  Dutch?" 
he  demanded  crisply.  "Don't  you  know 
that  Arroyo  has  been  discontinued  as  a 
night  telegraph-station?" 

Of  course  Bergmann  knew  it;  he  had 
merely  forgotten  it  for  the  fatal  moment. 
Phlegmatic  as  he  was,  he  bounded  out  of 
his  chair,  and  with  an  "Ach!  Gott  im 
Himmel ! "  flung  himself  upon  the  key  and 
began  to  pound  out  the  Three  Buttes  call 
to  try  to  undo  the  mischief.  With  the 
order  already  placed  at  Three  Buttes  for 
the  passenger,  and  Arroyo  unreachable 
for  the  instruction  of  the  freight,  his  only 
hope  now  of  averting  a  head-end  collision 


lay  in  holding  the  passenger  at  Three 
Buttes. 

"That's  no  good!"  snapped  Minshew. 
"Seven's  on  time,  and  she  has  already 
taken  your  order  and  pulled  out.  Get 
out  of  the  way  and  let  me  take  that  key  ! " 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  us  were  getting 
busy.  Cardiff,  the  commercial  wire  man, 
made  a  dash  for  the  telephone  to  ring  up 
Mr.  Witherby  at  his  house,  Wingfield 
jumped  for  the  local  wire  to  call  up  the 
round-house  and  give  the  alarm,  and  I 
broke  for  the  other  end  of  the  corridor  on 
the  chance  of  finding  MacFarland,  the 
train-master,  in  his  office. 

When  I  got  back  with  MacFarland, 
Mr.  Witherby  was  already  on  hand. 
Bergmann  w^as  walking  the  floor  with  the 
sweat  running  in  rivers  from  his  fat  face. 
Minshew  was  still  at  the  train-desk,  rat- 
tling the  key  in  a  call  that  none  of  us 
recognized.  MacFarland,  dour,  Scotch, 
and  always  bitter  in  times  of  stress,  be- 
gan to  swear  softly  under  his  breath,  and 
I  saw  Mr.  Witherby's  hand  on  the  desk- 
edge  grip  the  wood  until  the  finger-nails 
grew  white. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do,  Min- 
shew?" he  asked;  but  Minshew  merely 
shook  his  head  and  kept  on  sending  the 
strange  call.  After  a  nerve-cracking  min- 
ute or  so  the  break  came.  Minshew  held 
his  key  down  to  give  the  answering  oper- 
ator his  chance  to  sign  in.  Then  we  all 
heard  the  order  that  went  clicking  over 
the  wire  to  the  stranger: 

"Gd  out  quick  flag  freight  from  west. 
Hold  for  orders.     Hurry. ^^ 

There  w^ere  three  or  four  minutes  of  a 
silence  that  was  thick  enough  to  slice. 
Then  the  answer  came  dribbling  in. 

"Got  No.  16.     What  orders?" 

Minshew  calmly  consulted  the  train- 
sheet,  read  Bergmann's  latest  notation, 
and  then  gave  the  meet-order  slowly  and 
distinctly,  adding  a  few  words  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire,  telling  him  how  to  make  three 
copies  of  the  order,  retaining  one  to  be 
mailed  to  the  general  office  and  deliver- 
ing one  each  to  the  conductor  and  en- 
gineer of  the  freight.  Nobody  spoke 
until  after  the  routine  business  was  con- 
cluded.    Then  Mr.  Witherby  took  hold. 

"To  whom  did  you  send  that  order, 
Minshew?"  he  demanded. 
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Minshew  sat  back  in  his  chair  and, 
seeming  to  reaUze  for  the  first  time  that 
he  was  once  more  in  the  Ume-light,  took 
off  his  straw  hat  in  some  embarrassment. 

"I  sent  it  to  a  young  fellow  named 
Carter,  timekeeper  at  the  Long  Moun- 
tain lumber-mill.  He  has  a  telegraph  set 
in  his  bunk-shack  and  he  knows  Morse. 
I  got  the  wire  chief  to  cut  him  in  on  our 
wires  a  week  or  so  ago  so  that  I  could 
keep  track  of  the  empties  that  go  out 
on  the  lumber  company's  spur.  I  just 
thought  I  might  be  able  to  wake  him  up 
if  I  kept  at  it  long  enough." 

Mr.  Witherby  made  no  comment.  In- 
stead, he  asked  a  curt  question: 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  despatch 
trains?" 

Minshew  looked  surprised.  "Why, 
I've  been  right  here  in  this  office  for  a 
year  or  more !"  he  said. 

"Oh!  you  mean  you've  just  soaked  it 
up.  Well,  can  you  keep  things  moving 
until  Wardlaw  comes  on  at  two  o'clock  ?  " 

Minshew  glanced  up  at  the  master- 
clock  on  the  wall. 

"I've  got  a — a  sort  of  an  engagement 
at  ten-five,"  he  objected;  ten-five  being 
the  time  when  the  station  lunch-counter 
closed  for  the  night. 

MacFarland  grinned  ferociously.  "Ye 
shouldn't  talk  back  to  your  betters, 
young  man,"  he  admonished.  "I'll  keep 
that  engagement  for  ye." 

The  superintendent  broke  in  sharply. 

"You  can  go  home,  Bergmann,"  he 
directed;  and  then  to  Minshew:  "You 
stay  on  until  Wardlaw  comes.  And  to- 
morrow morning  I  want  to  see  you  in  mv 
office." 

Of  course  "Dutch"  Bergmann  was 
dropped  and  Minshew  got  his  step  up 
as  first-trick  night  despatcher.  Natural- 
ly, there  were  a  few  jealous  ones  to  say 
that  he  wouldn't  be  big  enough  to  hold 
the  job  down,  but  he  fooled  them  beau- 
tifully. Two  weeks  after  he  took  the 
train  wires  there  was  a  washout  wreck  on 
Horse  Mountain,  and  the  way  he  handled 
the  train  tangle  that  ensued  got  him  a 
word  of  praise  from  MacFarland — which 
was  going  some.  In  every  respect  he 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  live  down  his 
past ;  or  perhaps  he  was  only  proving  the 
old  adage  which  asserts  that  the  more 
you  expect  of  a  man  the  more  you'll  get. 


He  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  first 
month  on  the  night  trick  when  the  real 
test  came.  During  the  interval  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  with  the  Kittie 
Gallagher  end  of  things,  and  it  was  re- 
marked that  Minshew  went  no  more  to 
the  lunch-counter  for  his  noonday  snack. 
Also  it  was  remarked  that  Kittie's  badi- 
nage with  the  rest  of  us  had  taken  on  a 
sharp  little  tang,  as  if  she  were  making 
us  all  pay  for  something  that  one  of  us 
had  done — or  failed  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  Lettie  Brannan,  the  golden- 
haired,  appeared  to  be  getting  in  her  work. 
Minshew  had  been  seen  w^alking  her  out 
to  the  mines  on  Nugget  Mountain  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  later  she  took  to 
strolling  down  to  the  station  with  him 
now  and  then  in  the  evening.  Carberry, 
whose  girl  in  the  East  had  broken  with 
him  to  marry  somebody  nearer  home, 
touched  it  off  rather  bitterly.  "That's 
the  way  of  it!"  he  growled.  "Kittie 
Gallagher  slapped  him  alive  and  made  a 
man  of  him,  and  now  he's  going  to  marry 
the  other  girl.  I  know  what's  the  matter 
— he's  ashamed  of  old  Tim." 

It  was  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  Tim 
was  a  drawback  and  that  Kittie  needed 
all  of  her  wit  and  beauty  and  whole- 
someness  to  carry  the  handicap  of  her 
silly  old  father.  In  former  days  Tim 
Gallagher  had  been  a  crack  driver  of  fast 
trains  and  the  ranking  man  on  the  en- 
ginemen's  pay-roll.  But  the  drink  got 
him,  and  step  by  step  he  had  backed  down 
the  ladder  that  it  had  taken  him  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  climb. 

Past  that,  his  wife  had  died  while  Kit- 
tie  was  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl,  and  after 
that  Tim  became  a  derelict.  It  was  Kit- 
tie  herself — the  grown-up  Kittie — who 
had  pulled  him  measurably  straight  after 
a  number  of  the  bad  years,  and  it  was  for 
her  sake  that  Mr.  Witherby  had  given 
him  a  job  as  hostler — the  man  who  gets 
the  engines  ready  for  the  road  and  turns 
them  over  to  the  regular  runners.  For 
a  man  to  be  a  hostler  on  the  road  where 
he  had  once  been  the  top-notcher  was  a 
heart-breaking  come-down,  and  at  times, 
when  old  Tim  would  get  to  thinking  too 
pointedly  about  it,  he  would  take  a  sud- 
den lay-off,  and  vague  tales  would  come 
drifting  in  from  some  neighboring  min- 
ing camp,  telling  of  a  crazy  railroad  man 
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running  amuck  and  trying  to  tear  the 
town  in  two. 

We  never  found  out  how  much  or  how 
little  the  bosses  knew  about  Tim's  "peri- 
odicals." In  our  time  the  Extension  was 
as  dry  as  a  corn-husk,  and  the  man  caught 
crooking  his  elbow  had  to  go.  But  all  of 
us  underlings  knew ;  and  there  was  a  good- 
sized  guess  out  that  Tim's  semi-occasional 
"lay-offs"  were  winked  at,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  his  good-record  past  but  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  brave  little  girl  who  prac- 
tically carried  him  in  her  arms. 

One  night,  after  Minshew  had  been  a 
month  on  his  new  job,  I  was  w^alking 
down  from  the  boarding-house  with  Car- 
berry.  At  the  street-crossing  nearest  to 
the  headquarters  we  passed  Minshew  and 
the  Brannan  girl.  Minshew  was  on  his 
way  to  take  his  trick,  and  Lettie  Bran- 
nan  had  w^alked  with  him  as  far  as  the 
crossing.  As  we  swung  past  we  could 
hardly  help  hearing  what  Minshew  was 
saying.  He  was  trying  to  argue  the  girl 
off,  telling  her  that  it  wouldn't  do  and 
that  people  would  begin  to  talk. 

This  started  Carberry,  and  after  we 
were  out  of  earshot  he  said:  "I've  been 
doing  Minshew  an  injustice.  He  did  pro- 
pose to  Kittie  Gallagher — just  after  he  got 
his  raise — and  she  turned  him  down. 
Little  Wilkins  overheard  them  talking, 
and  he  told  me.  Minshew  has  been  only 
hunting  sympathy  in  his  fooling  around 
with  Lettie  Brannan,  and  now,  it  seems, 
he's  getting  a  little  too  much  of  it." 

We  talked  about  it  for  a  while,  loafing 
on  the  train  platform  and  killing  time 
because  we  were  both  too  lazy  to  go  up- 
stairs and  go  to  work.  Later,  after  we 
had  exhausted  all  of  our  guesses  as  to 
w^hy  Kittie  had  encouraged  Minshew  only 
to  drop  him,  we  climbed  the  stair  to- 
gether, and  I  fell  in  at  my  desk  in  the 
despatcher's  office. 

For  three  good  hours  nothing  happened, 
and  the  office  routine,  with  Minshew  at 
the  train-desk,  went  on  without  a  break. 
I  was  getting  up  some  statistics  for  Mr. 
Witherby,  and  at  eleven,  when  I  began 
to  put  away  my  books,  everybody  but 
Minshew  had  gone.  This  was  the  stage 
setting — the  big  room  empty  of  all  but 
us  two — when  the  door  of  the  outer  office 
flew  open,  and  Kittie  Gallagher  ran  in  to 
slip  through  the  counter  gate  and  drop 


into  a  chair  beside  Minshew's  table,  sob- 
bing and  gasping  and  trying  to  talk  all 
in  the  same  breath. 

It  came  out  presently  in  scared  little 
jerks.  Poor  old  Tim  was  off  the  hooks 
again,  and  this  time  he  had  not  taken  the 
preliminary  precaution  of  leaving  town. 
Worse  still,  he  had  gotten  the  notion  into 
his  addled  old  head  that  he  had  been 
called  out  to  take  a  special  west,  and  in 
spite  of  all  Kittie  could  do  he  had  slipped 
away,  climbed  into  the  cab  of  the  "Fly- 
er's" waiting  relief  engine  at  the  coal- 
chutes,  and  was  now  on  his  way  out 
through  the  upper  yard  with  it. 

Before  the  girl  was  half  through  Min- 
shew had  grabbed  the  situation  and  was 
pounding  out  a  call  to  the  "yard  limits" 
operator.  He  was  too  late.  The  wild 
engine  had  just  gone  by,  running  west- 
ward on  the  main  line  at  passenger-train 
speed.  I  think  most  men,  even  the  cold- 
blooded Congdon  himself,  would  have 
blown  up  when  this  hurry  answer  came 
clicking  in  over  the  wire.  Think  of  it ! 
A  wild  engine  in  the  hands  of  a  temporary 
maniac  flying  over  the  road  through  the 
night,  with  the  regular  traffic  moving,  all 
unsuspecting,  in  both  directions  ahead 
of  it! 

But  Minshew  w^as  a  man  with  a  repu- 
tation to  live  up  to,  and  he  was  strictly 
on  the  job.  "Quit  it!"  he  yelled  at  me 
when  I  was  half-w^ay  across  to  the  tele- 
phone in  a  dash  to  ring  up  the  train- 
master and  Mr.  Witherby;  "comeback 
here  and  sit  down  and  hold  your  breath ! 
The  bosses  couldn't  do  any  good  if  there 
were  a  hundred  of  them  and  they  were  all 
here!" 

I  didn't  sit  down;  I  went  to  stand  be- 
hind his  chair.  When  he  had  sent  the 
first  three  or  four  orders  rattling  through 
his  key,  I  saw  what  he  was  doing.  He 
w^as  telling  the  different  night  operators 
ahead  of  Tim  that  a  light  engine,  with 
regardless  orders,  was  moving  westward, 
and  directing  them  to  clear  for  it.  This 
meant  that  he  was  going  to  take  all  the 
thousand  and  one  chances  and  let  Tim 
run  till  he  wore  himself  out — if,  by  all 
the  tricks  and  dodges,  the  track  could  be 
cleared  for  him  to  run  over.  The  other 
and  the  simpler  thing  would  mean  death 
to  Kittie's  father.  Ninety-nine  despatch- 
ers  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  wired 
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ahead  to  some  station  with  an  open  sid- 
ing and  ordered  a  switch  set  to  derail  and 
smash  the  runaway;  but  of  course  Min- 
shew couldn't  do  that,  with  Old  Tim's 
daughter  sitting  there  beside  him,  crying 
quietly  with  her  face  in  her  hands. 

It  was  plain  by  the  look  of  him  that  he 
knew  fully  the  size  of  the  frightful  job  he 
had  undertaken.  With  his  near-sighted 
eyes  glued  upon  the  train-sheet,  he  was 
picking  up  the  various  trains  in  transit 
and  providing  for  their  side-tracking.  It 
was  blind  work — horribly  blind,  since  he 
had  no  means  of  determining  the  speed  of 
the  runaway.  But  if  he  were  excited  or 
rattled  it  was  all  on  the  inside.  Once  in 
a  while  I  could  hear  his  teeth  come  to- 
gether with  a  little  click,  but  that  was  all. 

At  Oberville,  twenty  miles  out,  a  west- 
bound freight,  which  the  flying  engine 
was  due  to  overtake,  had  a  close  call. 
But  a  minute  later  Oberville  reported  that 
the  freight  had  the  siding  and  that  the 
light  engine  was  coming  around  the  curve 
below  the  station.  At  Mauryburg,  twelve 
miles  farther  along,  Minshew  caught  and 
held  and  side-tracked  the  east-bound 
night  passenger.  Beyond  that  there  was 
a  freight  moving  eastward  in  three  sec- 
tions. This  presented  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult problem,  but  the  new  quick  delib- 
eration was  equal  to  it.  "Check  me 
from  the  time-card!"  snapped  Minshew 
to  me,  and  almost  before  I  could  do  it  he 
had  caught  and  held  up  each  of  the  three 
moving  sections,  and  once  more  the  track 
was  clear  ahead  of  the  maniac. 

As  long  as  there  are  men  to  gather  in 
freight-ofiices  and  switch-shanties  on  the 
old  Extension  there  will  be  some  to  tell 
the  thrilling  story  of  how  John  Minshew 
fought  that  night  to  save  poor  old  Tim 
Gallagher  and  all  the  others  whose  lives 
Tim  was  threatening.  To  me,  standing 
at  the  back  of  his  chair,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  fight  went  on  for  uncounted  hours, 
but  of  course  it  didn't.  Minshew  was 
only  fighting  for  time.  Tim  was  alone  on 
the  runaway,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
he  couldn't  be  both  fireman  and  engineer 
on  a  big  ''Pacific  type"  running  at  full 
speed  for  many  hours  or  miles.  In  time 
his  steam  would  run  down  and  the  engine 
would  stop;  and  I  guess  Minshew  was 
prajdng,  with  Kittie  and  me,  that  the 
stop  would  happen  at  some  station  where 


there  would  be  somebody  to  get  hold  of 
Tim. 

That,  luckily  for  all  concerned,  was 
exactly  what  did  happen.  At  five  min- 
utes after  midnight  the  big  engine,  with 
her  steam  all  but  gone,  came  limping  in- 
to Buford,  the  "pusher"  station  at  the 
foot  of  Horse  Mountain  grade,  fifty-five 
miles  west,  with  a  wizened  little  Irishman 
asleep  on  the  right-hand  seat.  We  got 
the  story  of  it  a  few  minutes  later  from 
Matt  Burke,  the  pusher-station  foreman. 

Tim  had  been  taken  off  and  put  to  bed 
in  the  bunk-house  and  the  engine  had 
been  looked  over  and  found  to  be  unhurt 
by  the  furious  run. 

Minshew  gave  the  order  to  have  the 
engine  turned  and  sent  back  to  Forty 
Rod  as  first  section  of  Train  i8,  slipping 
in  a  word  to  Burke  to  have  Tim  looked 
after  and  kept  away  from  the  whiskey 
until  he  was  himself  again  and  able  to 
come  home.  By  that  time  Shaughnessy, 
our  night  round-house  foreman,  had  come 
up-stairs  to  report  that  he  was  shy  an  en- 
gine— the  engine  that  was  bulletined  to 
take  the  ' '  Flyer ' '  west  at  i .  20.  Minshew 
gave  one  glance  at  the  girl  sitting  like  a 
graven  image  beside  him ;  then  he  climbed 
into  the  breach  like  a  man  and  a  lover. 

"If  anybody  should  ask  you,  Shaugh- 
nessy, you  might  say  that  there  was 
an  accident  of  some  kind  on  the  369 — 
throttle  jumped  open  or  something  of 
that  sort.  She  got  away  from  the  coal- 
chutes  and  kept  on  going  till  she  ran  out 
of  steam.  Nobody's  hurt,  and  this  is  a 
case  of  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended. 
Get  the  371  out  for  the  'Flyer,'  and  let 
it  go  at  that." 

Shaughnessy  was  gone,  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  wire-chatter,  and  I  had  slipped  over 
to  my  corner  to  get  my  hat  and  coat, 
when  the  girl  in  the  chair  beside  Minshew 
spoke  up  for  the  first  time  since  the  hair- 
raising  fight  had  begun. 

"You  tried  to  cover  it  up  with  Mike 
Shaughnessy,"  she  said,  "but  it's  no  use. 
Everybody  will  know  it  to-morrow. 
And  you  mustn't  lie  to  the  bosses,  John." 

Minshew  was  staring  at  her  gravely. 
"I'd  lie  about  it  in  a  minute  if  it  would 
do  any  good;  you  know  I  would,  Kittie." 

"Don't  I  know  it?"  she  flashed  back. 
And  then:  "We'll  just  be  dropping  out, 
quiet  like,  the  two  of  us.     Daddy  Tim 
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won't  wait  to  be  fired  when  he  comes  to  John — you  who  have  just  put  ten  years 

himself  and  finds  out  what  he's  done,  on  your  life  working  to  save  my  father  ? " 
He's  been  too  long  a  railroad  man  for        "I  owe  you  mighty  nearly  everything, 

that."  I  guess.    Before  I  fell  in  love  with  you  I 

Minshew  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  was  only  half  a  man:  half-dead,  or  asleep, 


Tim  Gallagher. 


I  was  still  in  the  office,  but  I  don't  know 
as  it  would  have  made  any  difference  to 
him  if  he  hadn't. 

"I  can't  let  you  drop  out,  Kittie,"  he 
said.     "I  owe  you  too  much." 

''And  what  would  you  be  owing  me, 


or  something.  Why  did  you  wake  me 
and  then  turn  me  down  cold,  Kittie?" 

Her  answer  came  like  a  shot. 

"Can  you  ask  me  that — after  this 
night?  Oh,  John  dear — it  was  I  that 
saw  what  was  in  you,  long,  long  ago ! 
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You're  climbing  fast  now,  and  you'll 
be  climbing  high  before  you're  through. 
Would  I  be  letting  you  marry  Tim  Galla- 
gher's girl  to  be  going  around  begging 
everybody's  pardon  for  it  one  day  when 
you've  climbed  out  at  the  top  ?  'Tis  not 
that  way  that  an  Irish  girl  loves,  John !" 

I  sure  felt  like  a  dog  sitting  there  like 
a  bump  on  a  log  and  listening  to  all  this, 
but  I  couldn't  get  away  without  going 
right  past  them.  Minshew  stood  up  and 
put  his  hand,  sort  of  fatherly  like,  on  the 
bowed  head  with  its  shining,  jet-black 
hair. 

''That's  enough,"  he  said  quietly. 
''We're  going  to  hit  the  hill  road  together, 
Kittie  girl,  and  you'll  go  up  it  faster  and 
farther  than  ever  I  shall.  More  than 
that,  I'm  going  to  need  you  every  foot  of 
the  way.  You  told  me  once  that  I'd  got 
to  have  something  to  live  up  to,  and  it's 
so." 

She  was  laughing  now,  and  her  face 
was  fairly  radiant  when  she  twisted  her 
head  to  one  side  to  look  up  at  him. 


"You  have  your  reputation,  John  dear; 
you  got  it  that  day  when  you  jumped  into 
the  lake  after  Lettie  Brannan!"  Then, 
with  the  black  eyes  flashing  soberly: 
^'  She  has  no  poor,  broken-down  old  father 
to  be  a  drag  on  the  man  that  marries  her, 
John." 

"Never  mind  the  father  part  of  it;  to- 
gether w^e'll  be  big  enough  for  that,  too. 
Besides,  I  didn't  jump  in  after  Lettie — 
I  fell  in." 

She  flicked  the  fatherly  hand  aside 
and  sprang  up  to  stand  facing  him. 

"Wait!"  she  panted.  "You'll  never 
want  to  be  marrying  me  when  I  tell  you 
the  truth,  John  !  I  saw  you  were  asleep 
like,  and  I  wanted,  that  hard,  to  do  some- 
thing that  would  shake  you  alive.  'Twas 
I  that  pushed  you  in,  John  I" 

Minshew's  smile  was  a  cross  between  a 
good-natured  grin  and  the  ecstatic  kind. 

"Pshaw!"  he  burbled  gravely;  "I've 
known  that  all  along."  And  then,  quite 
as  gravely,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her. 


CHILD,    CHILD 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

Child,  child,  love  while  you  can 

The  voice  and  the  eyes  and  the  soul  of  a  man, 

Never  fear  though  it  break  your  heart — 

Out  of  the  wound  new  joy  will  start; 

Only  love  proudly  and  gladly  and  well 

Though  love  be  heaven  or  love  be  hell. 

Child,  child,  love  while  you  may, 
For  life  is  short  as  a  happy  day; 
Never  fear  the  thing  you  feel — 
Only  by  love  is  life  made  real. 
Love,  for  the  deadly  sins  are  seven. 
Only  through  love  will  you  enter  heaven. 


A    BOMB-THROWER    IN    THE 

TRENCHES 

BY    LIEUTENANT    Z    OF    THE    BRITISH    ARMY 


THESE  letters  are  written  from  the  trenches  by  an  Englishman  who  enlisted  as 
a  trooper  in  one  of  the  new  cavalry  regiments  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
His  regiment  remained  in  camp  in  England  all  winter,  waiting  impatiently  to  be 
called  to  the  front,  and  when  spring  came  and  there  was  still  no  need  for  cavalry, 
they  volunteered  dismounted  and  were  sent  immediately  to  Flanders.  There  he 
joined  the  Bombing  Squad,  or  "Suicide  Club,"  as  it  is  called  in  trench  vernacular, 
and  was  twice  promoted  for  bravery,  finally  being  offered  a  commission  in  his  regi- 
ment for  "setting  traps  for  Fritz  when  he  goes  a-sniping."  After  six  weeks  at  the 
Officers'  Training-Camp  in  Ireland,  he  returned  to  the  front  as  first  lieutenant,  only 
to  find  that  his  regiment  had  been  remounted  in  his  absence  and  was  doing  patrol 
work  behind  the  lines.  He  therefore  joined  the  Machine  Gun  Corps,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  month's  training,  hoped  to  "be  able  to  pay  his  way  in  Huns  once 
more."  Most  of  these  letters  are  written  to  his  sister  in  England,  others  to  friends 
in  America. 


Maresfield  Park — etc.     29  April  191 5. 
Dear  I: 

We  got  the  news  from  the  Colonel  at 
about  2  p.  M.  today  and  I  wired  you  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Colonel  said  we 
would  leave  for  the  front,  Flanders,  the 
real  front,  on  Saturday,  but  we  go  with- 
out our  beloved  horses.  Dismounted, 
foot-sloggers,  bang  into  trenches  I  sup- 
pose. But  everyone  is  very  pleased.  My 
feelings  are  those  of  ferocious  glee.  I  had 
begun  to  despair.  As  cavalrymen  we 
were  dodos,  out  of  date  relics  of  wars  far 
past  where  small  handfuls  of  men  scuffled 
together.     This  is  a  new  war  absolutely. 

I  can  add  nothing  now  but  I  will  wire 
as  soon  as  I  can. 


Goodnight. 


Yours  always 


F. 


II  A.  M. 


Dear  I:  8  May  1915. 

We  left  the  camp  I  sent  the  post  cards 
from  day  before  yesterday,  travelled  all 
night  by  train  in  horse  boxes,  then  were 
billeted  in  a  big  farm.  Today  we  moved 
away  to  another  big  farm.  Our  Brigade 
is  still  intact  and  the  Canadians  are  with 
us  yet  in  other  farms  near  by.  The  sound 
of  the  big  guns  is  to  be  heard  all  day  and 
all  night,  and  the  sky  at  night  in  their 
direction  is  lit  up  by  their  flashes.  About 
Vol.  LX.— 7 


7  P.  M.  last  night  the  motor  hospital  vans 
passed  near  us  on  the  way  to  the  railway. 
A  long  line  of  searchlights.  It  is  all  very 
wonderful,  and  we  are  greatly  honoured 
to  be  where  we  are. 

These  farms  produce  eggs  and  milk  and 
butter  and  crisp  long  rolls,  so  we  do  our- 
selves well,  and  the  weather  is  perfect. 

No  time  for  more  and  post  is  going. 

In  France.     13  May  1915. 
Dear  N: 

I.  has  written  to  you  by  this  time,  I 
expect,  if  she  has  had  time,  so  it  may  not 
be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  we  have  crossed 
the  Channel.  The  censorship  does  not  al- 
low me  to  say  much,  but,  here  we  are,  in 
sound  of  the  big  guns.  Soon  we  hope  to 
get  to  close  quarters  with  "Kultur"  and 
find  out  what  it  is  stuffed  with.  The  dis- 
ciples of  anti-vivisection  ought  to  relax 
their  principles  in  favour  of  allowing  vivi- 
section to  be  practiced  on  German  adults 
of  male  sex  for  the  true  interests  of  medi- 
cine. The  sort  of  vivisection  which  goes 
on  on  the  battlefield  does  not,  I  fear,  add 
much  to  human  knowledge.  They  might 
begin  with  gases  on  some  of  the  interned 
in  England.  The  Lusitania  news  reached 
us  here  and  it  is  no  use  saying  anything; 
the  future  will  repay. 
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We  are  billetted  in  a  big  farm-house 
surrounded  by  green  fields  of  grain  and 
grass.  Scattered  all  around  are  small  vil- 
lages, now  full  of  troops,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  one  of  agricultural  peace 
and  plenty.  But,  in  the  distance,  the  big 
guns  at  the  fighting  front  rumble  and  roll 
exactly  like  summer  thunder.  Last  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  they  never  stopped 
night  or  day.  It  was  one  continuous  rat- 
tle and  roar,  reminding  me,  more  than 
anything  else,  of  a  battery  of  stamps  in  a 
big  stamp  mill  or  a  gold  mine.  In  the 
night  you  could  see  the  shells  bursting 
high  up  in  the  sky.  In  the  evenings,  af- 
ter sun-down,  in  the  long  twilight,  if  the 
weather  is  clear  and  fine,  our  aeroplanes, 
four  or  five  at  a  time,  come  out  to  scout. 
They  fly  apparently  where  they  please 
with  the  shells  bursting  about  them. 
With  my  Zeiss  glasses  you  can  see  a  lot 
of  the  fun.  No  shell  ever  seems  to  do 
them  any  harm  and  it  is  a  beautiful  thing 
to  watch.  Dotted  about,  generally  singly, 
in  the  fields  of  grain,  or  along  the  hedge 
rows  in  the  green  turf,  are  graves  of  Brit- 
ish regulars,  most  of  them  Rifle  Brigade 
men,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  killed 
on  October  13th,  1914,  when  the  enemy 
was  through  this  country  with  cavalry 
and  some  few  machine  guns.  The  French 
take  good  care  of  the  graves  and  leave  on 
them  various  articles  of  the  man's  equip- 
ment, such  as  his  cap  or  knapsack  or  ban- 
dolier. All  the  farm  people  around  tell 
us  of  the  time  last  October  when  the  Ger- 
mans entered  their  houses  demanding 
food  for  men  and  horses  at  pistol's  point 
and  leaving  without  paying  for  anything; 
besides  other  outrages  not  parliamentary. 
They  seem  not  to  have  shot  or  killed 
people  but  they  were  in  a  hurry  and  could 
not  stay  long,  arriving  at  6  p.  m.  and  leav- 
ing before  dawn  as  a  rule.  Some  of  our 
men  who  were  in  the  Boer  War  and  are 
not  much  on  education  insist  on  speaking 
Boer  Dutch  or  Taal  to  these  French  farm- 
ers, and  are  quite  puzzled  when  they  are 
not  understood. 

I  have  volunteered  for  the  hand-gre- 
nade throwing  section  of  the  regiment. 
You  have  long  know^n  of  my  dislike  for 
Germans  and  anything  German  so  you 
will  not  be  surprised.  To  blow  up  the 
beggars  and  to  see  them  blow  up  oneself 
is  a  pleasure  denied  to  most  people. 


We  are  here  -without  our  horses  as  a 
Canadian  Brigade  to  help  the  Canadian 
infantry  which  lost  so  heavily  lately. 

Wed.  19  May  191 5. 
Dear  I: 

Since  I  last  wrote  we  have  had  a  trying 
time.  I  went  on  guard  that  night  (Sun- 
day) and  gathered  very  little  sleep,  and 
at  4:30  A.  M.  there  came  the  order  to 
march  off  at  once.  As  we  had  already 
(the  guard)  lighted  the  cook's  fires,  we 
had  tea  ready  and  after  a  cup  of  boiling 
hot  coffee  we  pulled  out.  Soon  it  began 
to  rain  and  the  rain  stayed  with  us  prac- 
tically all  day.  We  marched  about  11 
miles  and,  what  with  halts  long  and  short, 
we  did  not  arrive  at  the  town  we  were  des- 
tined for  until  about  12  a.  m.  All  this 
time  we  were  carrying  the  full  pack, 
over  90  lbs.  in  weight,  and  we  were  wet 
and  cold  and  mortal  hungry.  But  most 
surprisingly  cheerful,  the  men  singing 
songs  as  the  big  guns  sounded  nearer  and 
nearer.  Very  few  men  even  fell  out. 
These  were  a  few  of  the  sick  and  the  sore 
footed.  We  were  billeted  in  a  big  forge, 
and  soon  we  fed  and  were  busy  cleaning 
w^ater  soaked  rifles,  as  we  did  not  know 
but  w^hat  we  might  go  right  on  into  the 
thick  of  it.  The  town  was  literally  full 
of  troops.  Regulars,  Indians,  artillery, 
transport  in  a  never  ending  shifting 
stream.  All  the  while  the  guns  banged 
and  w^hacked  away  and  rattled  the  win- 
dows. At  one  place,  with  my  glasses,  I 
saw  shells  bursting.  Several  bands  of 
German  prisoners  were  marched  by  under 
guard.  Miserable  looking  men,  some 
w^ounded  and  bandaged,  all  muddy  and 
all  yellow  with  lyddite  fumes.  Their  phy- 
sique was  not  bad  on  the  whole  but  their 
type  of  face  was  evil.  I  was  told  they 
were  Bavarian  and  Saxons.  I  saw  one 
officer  with  his  Iron  Cross  of  course. 
About  6  p.  M.  we  marched  off  again,  a  lit- 
tle over  a  mile,  to  a  really  dirty  farm, 
where  troops  have  been  billeted  for 
months,  I  should  think,  and  here  we  are 
yet.  The  rain  has  hardly  stopped  and 
the  place  is  an  eye  sore. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  bomb-throw- 
ers were  called  out  for  a  lesson  and  a  lec- 
ture. It  seems  to  be  quite  a  ticklish 
business  needing  care  and  accuracy,  and 
the  actual  throwing  will  require  practice 
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to  be  able  to  do  it  properly.  A  badly 
thrown  bomb  may  kill  ones  own  men 
remarkably  easily,  and  in  the  hands  of  in- 
experienced men  I  should  call  them  good 
allies  for  the  German. 

Please  send  me  some  writing  paper  and 
envelopes  of  small  size.  Also  a  set  of 
Gillette  Safety  razor  blades,  and  I  packed 
up  a  new  pair  of  gloves  in  the  kit  bags  I 
sent  to  you.  Please  send  these  to  me  for 
I  lent  mine  here  to  D-H  and  the  old 
wretch  lost  them.  Do  not  please  send 
any  more  of  the  white  cloth  stuff  for 
cleaning  rifles.  White  cloth  is  too  dan- 
gerous here  owing  to  its  colour.  The  first 
parcel  from  the  Army  &  Navy  came  yes- 
terday, also  loo  cigarettes,  and  the  two 
paper  bound  books.  All  highly  and  great- 
ly appreciated.  I  just  jumped  into  the 
thin  socks,  for  I  do  so  loathe  the  thick 
ones. 

"In  France." 
21  May  1915.     Friday  9:30  A.  ii. 

Dear  I: 

Since  my  last  letter,  we  have  left  behind 
us  the  rainy  weather  and  the  cold  and  that 
very  dirty  farm  and  have  come  about  3 
miles  to  another  inevitable  farm,  where 
the  natives  are  clean  and  kindly  disposed 
and  there  is  no  mud. 

We  are  nearer  now  than  ever  to  the  big 
guns,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  we 
shall  be  right  underneath  them.  We 
marched  to  this  place  on  Wed.  night  ar- 
riving at  this  billet  about  i  a.  m.  Thurs. 
(yesterday),  I  never  saw  so  many  aero- 
planes. They  hum  around  all  day  and 
seem  to  have  the  field  to  themselves.  No 
hostile  machine  appears  to  chase  them 
and  no  shells  are  fired  at  them.  I  got  up 
at  dawn  today  to  watch  two  of  them  sail- 
ing along  very  very  high  over  the  fighting 
lines,  circHng  and  turning  back  and  forth 
unmolested.  Sometimes  one  will  come 
down  from  the  front  very  fast,  and  when 
close  to  the  ground  (2  or  300  feet)  will 
drop  something  which  is  no  doubt  news 
and  maps,  and  then  return  to  duty  up 
aloft.  Last  night  and  all  night  the  guns 
kicked  up  a  dickens  of  a  row.  The  flashes 
of  bursting  shells  were  like  fireflies  flicker- 
ing along  a  lake  shore  in  Florida,  and  high 
up  too  flared  the  rocket  star  shells,  all  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  bang  of  the 
guns. 


"In  France"     Friday.     28  May  1915. 
Dear  I: 

I  hastily  sent  you  a  service  post  card 
on  our  return  from  the  trenches  yester- 
day morning  to  say  that  I  was  well,  be- 
cause you  will  see  that  I  am  returned  as 
"wounded."  But  my  wound  is  only  a 
scratch  on  the  arm  and  I  did  not  show  it 
to  the  doctor  until  our  return  to  these  bil- 
lets yesterday.  It  is  ridiculous  to  return 
me  as  "wounded"  as  it  might  give  you 
all  sorts  of  wrong  ideas,  but  there  it  is 
and  all  beyond  my  stopping. 

The  first  thing  to  tell  you  is  that  poor 

was  killed  along  side  of  me.     got 

a  slight  scalp  wound  from  the  same  shell. 
I  got  a  touch  at  the  same  time  and  an- 
other man  was  killed  by  it.  We  had 
crouched  low  to  where  the  sand  bags 
were  thickest  when  that  shell  came  boom- 
ing into  our  trench,  and  a  good  thing  too, 
for,  just  by  my  head,  close  enough  to 
raise  a  bruise  above  ni}'  right  ear,  a  piece 
of  shell  slammed  a  hole,  2  inches  across, 
into  the  sand  bag. 

At  the  same  time,  almost,  another  shell 
burst  in  our  trench  in  the  next  traverse 
to  mine,  about  40  feet  away  and  killed 
four  men.  All  this  happened  last  Sunday 
afternoon. 

We  buried  that  evening  at  dusk 

right  behind  our  trench  in  a  shell  hole  and 
under  shell  fire,  and  I  am  sending  his  wife 
his  diary  and  all  the  letters  I  could  find  in 
his  kit.  Cannot  you  go  to  see  her  ?  He 
suffered  nothing  because  he  was  terribly 
smashed  up  and  liv^ed  less  than  ten  min- 
utes. We  gave  him  morphine  but  I  do 
not  think  he  was  conscious  after  the  first 

minute.    went  to  the  hospital  at  once 

and  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  but  tell 

Mrs. that  his  was  a  scalp  wound  only 

and  not  to  be  the  least  worried  about  him. 
He  went  off  to  the  dressing  station  quite 
cheerfully  himself  after  we  had  bandaged 
him  up  in  the  trench  and  the  bleeding  had 
stopped  entirely. 

We  went  into  the  trenches  on  Sat. 
night,  last,  and  came  out  yesterday, 
Thursday,  morning  just  before  dawn. 
Four  days  and  five  nights  practically 
without  sleep,  and  being  shelled  by  Jack 
Johnsons  more  or  less  the  whole  time. 
This  is  just  a  hasty  letter  generalizing 
events  but  I  will  give  you  a  more  detailed 
account  during  our  rest  here.     It  is  a  one 
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sided  game,  with  the  odds  with  the  artil- 
lery. We  sit  and  hold  a  trench,  being  the 
nine  pins  while  the  guns  roll  the  ball  at 
you.  You  can  do  nothing  but  swear 
softly.  No  Germans  actually  attacked 
our  trench,  but  they  tried  to  do  so  on 
each  side  of  us.  But  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon about  6:30  p.  M.  I  got  a  little  of  my 
own  back  from  them.  I  had  just  re- 
turned with  a  sack  full  of  water  bottles 
from  a  stream  near  by  behind  our  trench, 
where  we  dodge  snipers,  when  the  call 
suddenly  came  for  ''Bomb  throwers  to 
the  front "  and  the  rifles  and  machine  guns 
started  a  terrific  popping.  I  was  in  shirt 
sleeves,  and  just  slammed  on  my  ammu- 
nition equipment  and  skedaddled  off  wdth 
my  rifle  up  the  trench  towards  the  racket. 

After  a  long  time,  as  it  was  a  long  way, 
crouching  and  running  and  crawling  I 
got  to  where  I  could  see  our  men  throwing 
bombs  into  the  Germans.  You  could 
hear  nothing  for  the  noise  for  it  seemed  as 
if  every  German  rifle,  maxim,  and  big  gun 
was  turned  on  that  spot;  their  shrapnel 
was  going  "  Brrangg  "  over  head  and  their 
shells  going  ''  Whangg  "  all  about.  I  took 
a  few  shots  at  the  devils  with  my  rifle,  by 
way  of  resting  and  getting  my  breath,  and 
then  I  got  hold  of  a  box  of  bombs  and 
started  to  crawl  and  drag  it  up  there. 
The  box  was  heavy  and,  to  my  delight, 
another  young  chap,  a  Strathcona,  came 
and  helped  me.  We  dragged  and  humped 
it  along,  over  bumps  and  across  shell  holes 
and  over  our  dead,  until  we  got  to  the  ex- 
treme point  where  the  Germans  were  re- 
treating up  their  trench  and  being  bombed 
by  our  men  unmercifully.  There  I  found 
my  own  Sergeant  of  our  own  bomb  throw- 
ing squad,  to  my  great  relief. 

I  had  never  thrown  a  live  bomb  in  my 
life  but  soon  found  out,  as  it  is  quite  a 
simple  affair  and  they  were  lovely  bombs 
for  working.  You  could  see  a  clump  of 
German  bayonets  huddled  like  sheep, 
over  their  parapet  top,  and  you  chucked 
a  bomb  into  it  and  prayed  for  the  explo- 
sion. When  it  came  the  bayonets  wa- 
vered and  wobbled  and  then  disappeared. 
If  the  bomb  did  not  explode  you  waited 
and  backed  up  because  those  plucky 
Germans  lighted  it  again  and  threw  it 
back.  And  so  on  and  so  on.  I  know  I 
got  3  bombs  into  them  fairly  and  squarely 
and  heard  them  explode  and  saw  the  bay- 


onets flop  down.  We  finally  got  to  a 
place  at  a  turn  in  the  trench,  an  angle, 

and  our  own  men,  the something  or 

other,  were  firing  directly  across  us,  ex- 
citedly of  course,  and  they  killed  about  12 
of  our  men  there;  two  of  them  being  of 
my  squad  and  within  a  few  feet  of  me, 
and  two  more  were  wounded.  I  was  by 
that  time  about  played  out  and  the 
bombs  were  all  exhausted,  so  we  sat  down 
to  wait  for  more,  and  when  they  came  I 
could  not  get  up  for  I  had  cramp  in  both 
of  my  legs  and  had  to  be  rubbed  and 
rubbed.  That  must  have  been  about  8 
p.  M.  But  I  could  drag  around  so  I 
dressed  two  wounded  men  and  helped  to 
fill  sand  bags  and  pass  them  along  until 
10  p.  M.  I  should  judge.  About  10:30 
p.  M.  the  only  officer  present  told  us  the 
thing  was  over  for  the  time  and  no  more 
could  be  done,  and  we  crawled  back,  as 
the  rifles  and  maxims  and  shrapnel  and 
Jack  Johnsons  were  just  as  busy  all  the 
time.  The  Sergeant  and  I  got  back  to 
our  own  trench  after  11  p.  m.  and  I  was 
more  than  tired.  Never  have  I  been  so 
played  out  in  my  whole  life.  We  lost  3 
killed,  2  wounded,  and  another  who  went 
off  his  head  later,  out  of  nine,  including 
the  Sergeant,  out  of  our  bomb  throwing 
squad.  And  I  had  not  a  scratch.  Just  a 
bump  on  the  breast  bone  from  something 
kicked  up  by  a  Jack  Johnson.  It  was  a 
bad  thing  for  the  Germans  but  we  lost  a 
lot  of  good  men  there. 

Am  all  fit  and  well,  having  had  some 
much  needed  sleep  and  will  stop  as  mail 
is  going.  Do  not  know  our  plans  for  the 
future  but  will  write  again  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  found  several  packages  and  let- 
ters at  the  billet  we  are  in,  on  my  arrival. 
Writing  paper  and  gloves,  etc.  book  and 
Strand,  etc.  for  which  many  thanks. 

Our  troop  was  t^^  strong  but  now  only 
26  are  left.  We  were  in  the  foremost 
British  trench  of  the  British  front  here 
and  our  Troop  had  the  post  of  honour. 
So  we  ought  not  to  mind  anything. 

Goodbye. 

"In  France"     Friday.     28  ifa>' 1915. 
Dear  I: 

Please  send  enclosed  letter  to  Mrs. . 

I  do  not  know  her  address.  It  is  just  a 
description  of  how  the  old  chap  met  his 
death  and  how  we  buried  him  under  fire 
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and  about  the  funeral  service  and  firing 
salute  2  days  later,  also  under  fire.  De- 
tails of  that  sort  will  please  her,  and  his 
children  will  want  to  know  when  they  get 
older. 

We  are  resting  in  a  very  nice  billet — 
the  one  we  left  just  before  going  to  the 
trenches.  Today,  the  squadron  marched 
to  the  nearest  town  and  had  a  hot  spray 
bath,  which  was  needed  although  we  had 
streams  and  the  canal  near  by,  also  much 
mud.  The  packages  of  razor  blades,  vas- 
eline, tooth  paste,  and  lovely  rifle  cloth 
came  yesterday  including  toffee. 

I  will  try  to  write  you  an  account  of 
our  doings  this  afternoon  and  send  it  to- 
morrow. 

"In  France"     29  May  19 15. 
Dear  I: 

I'm  going  to  try  to  give  you  an  account, 
roughly,  of  our  doings  during  the  four 
days  and  five  nights  we  spent  in  the 
trenches  taken  from  my  diary  and  mem- 
ory. 

We  marched  from  our  billets  at  6:30 
p.  M.  Saturday,  the  22nd,  about  6  miles 
towards  the  heavy  gun  firing,  passing 
through  a  good  sized  village  which  had 
been  shelled  thoroughly.  Some  houses 
were  hardly  hurt  and  others  all  round 
were  in  ruins.  The  church  was  absolutely 
wrecked  and  shells  had  torn  up  the  graves, 
but  a  great  life  size  crucifix  of  the  Saviour, 
high  in  the  air,  was  quite  untouched.  I 
noted  shell  holes  in  stiff  soil  4  feet  deep, 
about  9  feet  across  at  the  bottom  and 
nearer  15  feet  across  at  its  upper  circum- 
ference. These  are  made  by  ''coal 
boxes."  When  they  go  through  the  air, 
high  over  you,  on  their  way  to  some 
spot  a  mile  or  so  away,  they  sound  ex- 
actly like  a  freight  car  moving  slowly  on 
the  rails. 

Leaving  the  village  on  a  straight,  hard 
road  to  the  trenches  our  regiment  was 
shelled  repeatedly.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  hitch  going  on,  with  frequent  halts 
wherein  we  sat  by  the  road  side,  or  grov- 
elled in  a  ditch,  according  to  the  various 
temperaments  of  the  men,  and  the  shells 
exploded  every  now  and  then  near  enough 
to  scatter  mud  and  stones  on  us.  This  in 
the  dark  is  very  uncanny.  Before  we  left 
the  road  our  Adjutant  was  wounded  and 
another  man  or  two. 

We  arrived  at  the  support  trenches  and 


went  on  to  the  front  line  trenches,  after 
much  stooping  and  falling  flat  when  star 
shells  lighted  up  the  sky,  and  with  a  heavy 
pack  and  300  rounds  of  ball,  I  was  nearly 
dead.  Very  uneven,  shell-torn  ground, 
barbed  wire  and  bad  tempers  all  around. 
It  must  have  been  about  midnight  when 
we  were  finally  assigned  places  in   the 

trench  and  when  the  infantry  we 

were  relieving  had  gone.  They  were  only 
too  glad  to  get  out  and  told  us  gruesome 
tales  of  99  casualties  that  day.  The  truth 
is  that  this  trench  was  a  German  trench, 
recently  captured,  and  of  course  what  had 
been  its  back  parapet  was  now  our  front 
parapet,  and  back  parapets  are  not  built 
very  strongly,  because  there  is  no  need 
for  strength  in  them.  All  trenches  just 
here  are  made  and  built  up  of  sand  bags 
for  you  come  to  water  pretty  soon  if  you 
dig  much.  So  you  see  that  this  particu- 
lar trench  offered  no  great  resistance  to 
shells  coming  against  our  front,  being  real- 
ly a  sort  of  man-trap. 

Before  dawn  a  nuisance  of  a  thunder- 
storm passed  over  and  wet  us  quite  dis- 
tinctly and  then  it  was  cold.  We  stood  to 
arms  practically  all  night,  feeling  very 
new  and  ill  at  ease.  Soon  after  dawn  we 
were  quite  heavily  shelled  with  H.  E. 
(high  explosives).  It  comes  from  afar 
with  a  moaning  whistling  sound,  nearer 
and  nearer  and  still  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  louder  and  louder  Whangg ! !  some- 
where near  you  and  often  pieces  of  dirt 
fall  on  you.  This  shell  makes  a  hole  in 
the  ground  not  as  large  as  the  " coal  box" 
but  over  half  as  big.  Up  and  down  the 
trench  these  shells  played,  giving  one  ev- 
ery now  and  then  to  the  support  trench 
behind  us.  Generally  from  left  to  right. 
You  can  do  nothing  but  crouch  low  where 
the  sacks  at  the  base  offer  a  greater  thick- 
ness to  attack,  and  grin  and  bear  it.  That 
is  the  trouble,  you  have  no  answer,  and 
must  take  it  all  and  return  nothing. 

No  one  near  me  was  damaged  by  that 
shelling.  The  sun  came  out  strong  and 
we  were  soon  warm.  Meals  were  eaten 
and  guards  kept  and  forty  winks  also,  here 
and  there,  until  about  4:30  p.  m.  Sunday 
the  23rd,  when  we  got  our  fatal  shelling, 
the  shells  coming  right  through  our  front 

parapet  and  killing  poor  old and  the 

five  other  men  in  our  Troop,  and  wound- 
ing   and  five  others  of  ours. 
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At  4:30  A.  M.  the  24th  they  began  to 
shell  us  again,  both  trenches,  and  the  dev- 
ilish bombardment  kept  up  practically  all 
the  day  long.  This  support  trench  was  a 
much  more  substantial  affair  though  and 
one  felt  safer.     All  the  same  there  were 

quite  a  few  casualties  and  Lt. and  two 

Sergeants  were  buried  in  sandbags  in  their 
dugout  from  a  shell  landing  in  the  wall 
itself.  Very  luckily  none  of  them  w^ere 
hurt  when  we  got  them  out.  All  day  long 
till  evening  the  racket  went  on  and  the 
shells  came  all  around  us.  We  were 
sprinkled  with  mud  and  dust  and  bits  of 
shell  repeatedly.  To  get  water  you  went 
to  a  stream  about  250  yds  off  and  dodged 
snipers  and  shells. 

Our  guns  finally  seemed  to  silence  the 
enemy  and  then  they,  alone,  kept  it  up. 
At  dusk  I  was  one  of  a  ''ration"  party  of 
about  40  men  to  go  to  the  village  I  men- 
tioned for  food  supplies  down  that  same 
hard  road.  On  returning,  very  soon,  we 
went  back  to  the  front  trenches  and  again 
one  got  no  sleep  at  all.  As  soon  as  possible 
w^e  dug  ourselves  in  behind  the  rear  para- 
pet (which  was  the  strongest)  making 
dugouts,  lea\^ng  only  the  men  on  lookout 
in  the  man-trap  proper.  This  was  the 
25th.  We  heard  our  men,  of  another  regi- 
ment to  our  left,  attack  about  1 130  A.  m. 
and  we  heard  after  that  they  got  the  Ger- 
man trench.  These  dug  outs  saved  us  a 
lot  of  casualties  for  they  shelled  us  for  a 
while  about  every  2  hours,  all  day.  One 
made  tea  and  boiled  water  in  the  open 
behind  our  trench,  with  one  ear  open  for 
the  particular  moan  and  whine  which 
meant  us,  and  joked  and  lived  a  normal 
existence  as  it  seemed.  Quite  a  few 
wounded  today  and  one  or  two  killed. 
In  the  evening  I  heard  the  call  for  bomb 
throwers  and  just  lit  out,  with  no  officer 
or  non-com  or  any  one,  finding  my 
Sergeant  up  there,  and  I  have  already 
written  to  you  about  all  that.  You 
know  how  rumours  fly  about.  Well  it 
is  Troop  and  regimental  talk  that  this 

Sergeant  has    been    recommended 

for  the  V.  C.  There  were  the  Germans  in 
the  trench  and  we  threw  all  the  bombs  we 
could  at  them  and  that  is  all  there  was  to 
it.  Out  of  our  party  of  nine  bomb  throw- 
ers, including  the  Sergeant,  3  were  killed 
dead  w^here  they  stood  (2  of  whom  I  could 
have  touched  as  they  fell)  2  more  were 


wounded,  and  another  young  chap,  big 
fine  fellow,  came  to  me  with  cramp  in  the 
thick  of  it  just  when  I  had  cramp  also, 
and  I  rubbed  him  as  he  lay  and  swore. 
This  young  chap  then  seemed  to  get  back 
safely  to  his  own  trench  but  temporarily 
lost  his  reason  and  wandered  off  into 
trouble,  a  shell,  I  suppose,  and  had  a  hand 
blown  off.  So  that  leaves  only  three  of 
us  intact.     The  Sergeant,  a  man  of  our 

squadron,  ,  and  myself.     And  jolly 

lucky  too  I  I  was  so  dog-tired  when  I  re- 
turned about  1 1  p.  M.  that  I  crawled  to  a 
dugout  and  went  to  sleep  all  standing  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  A  he2i\ry  shelling  going 
on  top  of  us  continually,  as  the  Germans 
were  very  much  worked  up  over  our  at- 
tacks, and  kept  their  artillery  busy.  At 
dawn  of  the  26th  (Wed)  we  were  ordered 

(Our  Troop  only,  under  Lt. )  to  climb 

out  over  our  front  parapet  and  occupy  an 
empty  trench,  just  made  after  night  fall 
by  the  R.  E.  We  sailed  over  the  parapet 
expecting  a  lively  fusillade  and  rushed 
headlong  ahead.  As  it  happened  there 
was  mist  enough  to  hide  us  completely. 
The  trench  was  3  to  400  yds  ahead  where 
we  struck  it  and  we  had  to  cross  3  streams. 
It  was  just  possible  to  jump  them  with  a 
good  jump,  but  many  of  the  men  plunged 
in  to  their  waists  and  even  to  their  necks, 
slap  into  bogg}^  mud  below,  and  these  had 
to  be  pulled  out.  We  passed  our  dead 
Iving  there  for  davs  or  weeks.  Pretty 
bad  I 

This  new  trench  was  not  very  deep  so 
we  dug  and  the  more  we  dug  the  more 
water  came  in,  so  we  had  a  ver>'  wet  affair 
after  a  while.  Being  an  open  trench 
if  the  Germans  had  seen  us,  we  should 
have  been  wiped  out  by  shrapnel.  But 
they  did  not  as  we  were  protected  by  high 
grass  a  good  deal.  Anyway,  we  spent  a 
quiet  restful  day  there,  because  the  enemy 
shelled  over  and  behind  us  into  the  trench 
we  had  left  and  we  could  watch  the  aero- 
planes at  work  quite  serenely.  Just  after 
dark,  squads  and  parties  of  R.  E.  came 
along  to  dig  more  trenches  and  later  an- 
other whole  regiment  relieved  us  (Sunday 
29th  5  p.  M.  as  I  write  the  guns  at  the  front 
have  started  a  terrific  row  again).  We 
left  the  trench  and  walked  in  the  dark  up 
above,  dropping  to  the  flare  lights  the 
Germans  kept  nervously  sending  up.  We 
were  only  about  400  yds  from  their  trench, 
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full  of  rifles  and  maxims.  But  at  a  turn 
where  the  whole  trench  struck  the  road, 
known  as  "Suicide  Turn,"  when  we  were 
well  bunched  up,  the  Germans,  who  had 
the  exact  range,  sent  up  a  light,  saw 
something  and  let  fly  ''Brangg"  mth 
shrapnel.  Luckily  it  burst  too  high  or  it 
would  have  been  bad.  As  it  was  there 
were  about  20  casualties  for  there  were  a 
lot  of  men  of  other  regiments  there.  I 
had  just  time  to  fall  flat,  but  with  no 
luck  in  the  shape  of  finding  a  hole  or 
cover.  I  was  on  the  flat,  bald,  hard 
ground.  The  stuff  pattered  round  me 
but  as  usual  I  had  not  a  scratch.  We 
gathered  the  wounded  and  hurried  away 
from  that  unholy  place,  down  the  road 
to  billets  and  straw  and  peace  from 
shells,  and  sleep,  and  letters  and  parcels 
and  a  wash. 

We  got  to  our  old  billets  at  dav/n  of  the 
27th,  tired,  tired,  tired  out.  Since  then 
you  know. 

"In  France"     i  June  19 15. 
Dear  I: 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  a  communica- 
tion read  out  to  us  on  parade  yesterday 
afternoon.     That  is  to  say,  read  by  Major 

to  our  Squadron  and  it  was  also  read 

to  the  other  Squadrons  of  the  regiment. 
The  Squadron  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
Sergeant  and  three  more  for  the  ''grena- 
diers." That  is  a  good  start  and  I  hope 
we  can  keep  it  up. 

All  names  are  left  blank  of  course. 


May  31st,  1915. 
To  officer  commanding  C.  Squadron: 

Be  good  enough  to  read  out  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  your  Squadron  when  paraded 
for  marching  out  this  evening  by  order  of 
the  O.  C. 

''ToO.C. 


Sir,  I  have  much  pleasuire  in  forward- 
ing to  you  the  report  of  one  of  my  Com- 
pany Commanders,  regarding  the  beha- 
viour of  one  of  your  Sergeants  . 

Sergeant shewed  con- 
spicuous gallantry  in  the  attacks.  At  a 
critical  moment  he  brought  up  his  section 
of  grenadiers  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bat- 
talion who  had  lost  the  majority  of  their 
bombs.  By  throwing  bombs  himself  and 
by  directing  the  throwing  of  the  remain- 


der he  helped  greatly  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  operation.     The  operation  referred 
to  was  an  attack  on  the  German  trench 
etc.  etc  at  etc  etc  on  May  25th  1915. 
(Signature)  Lt.  Col." 
(Regimental  name  in  full) 

"In  France"     Sunday  6  June  1915. 
Dearest  I: 

I  have  been  busy  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days  in  getting  valuable  instruction 
about  bomb  throwing.  The  chance  was 
to  get  it  from  a  very  famous  regiment  of 
regulars  billeted  near  us.  So  I  have  been 
leaving  in  the  mornings  and  not  returning 
till  evening. 

You  will  be  pleased  and  proud  to  hear 
that,  today,  I  was  read  out  officially  as  an 
unpaid  Lance-Corporal,  the  first,  I  ex- 
pect, that  ever  existed  in  the  family.  So 
you  see  it  is  quite  a  distinction.     I  shall 

sport  2  stripes  in  the  future.     Mr.  

told  me  to  write  to  him  when  I  got  pro- 
motion, so  I  must  tell  him. 

I  am  hurrying  to  catch  the  post  so 
think  it  better  to  stop  as  it  is  hard  to 
think  quickly  enough. 

"In  France"     Thursday  10  June  19 15. 
Dear  I: 

We  returned  from,  virtually,  the 
trenches  last  night  for  a  rest  and  fit  up. 
Though  we  were  not  actually  on  duty  in 
the  trenches,  B.  Squadron  of  ours  was, 
while  we  lay  in  the  woods  just  behind. 
And  really,  we  were  in  more  danger  than 
if  we  had  been  in  the  trenches,  for  we  were 
exposed  to  shell  or  shrapnel  if  those  ga- 
loots of  Germans  had  surmised  that  we 
were  in  that  innocent  wood.  The  night 
before  (Wed.  night)  we  were  tumbled  out 
at  about  12:30  a.  m.  to  carry  ladders  to 
the  reserve  and  front  trenches.  Others 
carried  shovels  and  faggots  also.  It  was 
my  fate  to  carry  two  ladders  about  9  feet 
long.  Imagine  a  very  deep  and  narrow 
trench,  with  traverses  at  right  angles 
every  now  and  then  (abrupt  turns)  and 
further  imagine  yourself  with  two  of  those 
condemned  ladders  on  your  shoulder  and 
a  rifle  and  ball  cartridge  equipment  be- 
sides. You  scraped  both  sides  of  the 
trench  all  the  way,  you  fought  the  turns 
in  the  dark  as  if  they  were  human  beings 
you  left  the  skin  from  your  hands  wher- 
ever you  went  and  you  hung  up  a  ladder 
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or  your  rifle  on  a  telephone  wire  overhead, 
or  you  tripped  over  them  at  your  feet, 
every  few  minutes.  Snipers  sniped  at  you 
unceasingly  and  stray  bullets  whined 
overhead  all  the  time.  To  add,  our  guide 
lost  his  way,  and  it  was  dawn  before  I  laid 
those  blessed  ladders  down.  I  had  the 
appalling  thought,  too,  all  the  time,  that 
probably  the  ladders  were  not,  and  would 
not  be,  needed  at  all.  The  rest  of  the 
day,  yesterday,  we  spent  in  that  delight- 
ful wood,  surrounded  by  the  marsh  deep 
water  on  three  sides.  Behind  us  about  a 
mile,  one  of  our  batteries  was  busy  with 
most  offensive  guns.  The  roar,  which 
was  incessant,  was  a  physical  and  mental 
pain  each  time.  Above  us  grew  the  tallest 
and  largest  and  straightest  willow  trees 
I  ever  saw,  enormous  affairs.  These 
were  ready  to  seed  their  fluffy  stuff  and 
the  concussions  from  these  guns  showered 
it  down  on  us  all  the  afternoon.  It 
seemed  strange,  too,  to  hear  the  cuckoos. 
Never  have  I  heard  so  many  cuckoos,  or 
so  near.  They  cuckooed  all  day  long,  at 
the  closest  ranges.  There  were  other 
birds  also  that  whistled  wonderfully. 
Loud  and  musical  whistling  calls,  entirely 
new  to  me.  All  this  going  on,  almost  in 
the  firing  line.  I  actually  saw  a  bird  fall 
dead,  or  nearly  so,  out  of  the  sky,  when 
we  were  in  the  support  trenches  during 
a  heavy  bombardment  a  week  or  so  ago. 
It  dropped  close  to  where  I  was  flatten- 
ing myself  against  the  sand  bag  parapet, 
about  30  yds.  away,  and  looked  like  a 
swallow.  I  should  think  that  the  rush  of 
air  around  a  big  shell  would  easily  kill  a 
small  bird,  and  I  noticed  a  good  many 
swallows  flying  about  that  day.  Larks 
too,  up  on  high. 

It  is  rumoured  that  our  Division  is  to 
be  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  that  would 
mean  weeks  of  absence  from  the  trenches. 
But  I  never  believe  this  kind  of  rumour. 
I  believe  we  shall  go  back  to  the  trenches 
and  keep  on  doing  so. 

In  France.     Sunday.     20  June  igi^. 
Dear  I: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  the  front  fir- 
ing trench  with  the  Huns  2  50  yards  away 
to  the  eastward.  Our  ''vis-a-vis"  are 
Saxons  and  seem  to  be  peaceable  folk,  but 
they  have  just  begun  their  '^  evening 
hate."     I  have  most  discreetly  retired  to 


my  burrow.  It  is  too  small  to  be  a  ''  dug- 
out," as  it  just  allows  me  inside  if  I  tuck 
my  knees  in,  but  as  I  want  to  write  I  find 
my  knees  in  just  the  right  position,  so 
they  can  be  hanged.  As  if  in  rage  at 
what  I  have  just  written  a  shell  has  just 
burst  close  enough  to  spatter  me  with  dry 
bits  of  clay.  Now  the  shelling  has  passed 
me,  going  down  the  line  to  the  right. 
They  always  shell  from  our  left  to  our 
right. 

I  wrote  to  you  on  Friday  last.  That 
evening  our  regiment  marched  off  to  sup- 
port trenches  where  they  are  now,  but 
Sergeant and  I  were  told  to  stay  be- 
hind as  '"bombers."  The  only  two  from 
our  Troop.  For  this  reason.  The  bomb- 
throwing  section  of  the  regiment  and  of 
the  brigade  is  going  to  be  properly  orga- 
nized now.  They  have  begun  with  ten 
men  from  each  regiment,  a  Sergeant  from 
each  regiment  and  an  officer  in  charge  of 
all.  We  met  and  slept  in  another  billet  a 
few  hundred  yards  away  (Friday  night). 
Saturday  (yesterday)  we  spent  the  morn- 
ing with  dissertations  on  bombs,  time 
fuse,  and  percussion,  and  gascons,  and  in 
throwing  both  dummy  and  live  bombs. 
At  3  p.  M.  four  of  us  from  each  regiment, 

with  Sergeant in  charge,  under  the 

officer  marched  up  to  the  front  firing 
trench,  where  we  are  now.  We  are  spht 
up  into  3  parties,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
regiment  holding  this  section  of  trench 
and  one  in  the  centre.  Our  party  is  in  the 
centre,  and  we  have  a  fine  collection  of 
bombs,  aU  ready  for  instant  use,  in  a  dug- 
out magazine.     Our  party  is  made  up  of 

Sergeant ,  who  wears  the  two  South 

African  war  medals,  for  he  was  in  that 
famous  charge  there;  a  man  who  has  just 
come  from  the  Andes  for  the  War,  where 
he  has  been  engineering;  another  young 
chap  from  the  Argentine  where  he  has 
been  on  a  big  s^ock  ranch — both  of  these 
being  gentlemen  and  very  fine  types — 
and  myself.  The  regiment  whom  we  are 
\A'ith  persist  in  calling  us  the  ''Suicide 
Club"  and  are  very  merry  about  it.  To 
be  a  "bomber"  seems  to  be  a  most  inti- 
mate introduction  to  anyone  wearing 
khaki,  with  offers  of  tea,  cigarettes,  and 
particular  delicacies.  So  you  see  how 
well  I  am  looked  after.  Apparently, 
whenever  the  Brigade  needs  a  bomb- 
throwing  display  it  will  call  on  us.     The 
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rest  of  the  bomb-throwers  stayed  behind 
to  receive  more  instruction  and  practise, 
but  I  have  heard,  pretty  safely,  that  we 
are  to  be  relieved  tomorrow  by  some  of 
them  who  may  be  considered  proficient 
enough.  So  far  our  time  has  been  that  of 
comparative  indolence,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  have  to  once  again 
blot  out  the  Hun  at  close  quarters  and 
forget  everything  else.  It  will  be  much 
more  satisfactory  now  that  we  are  well 
organized  and  better  instructed  and 
equipped.  The  rest  of  our  regiment  is 
just  behind  in  support  trenches  and  I  paid 
them  a  visit  today  while  filling  our  water 
demi-john,  and  heard  that  they  had  no 
casualties  so  far,  but  that  one  of  the  other 
squadrons  had  not  been  so  lucky.  I  do 
not  like  being  separated  from  my  Troop 
and  hope  it  will  not  be  for  long.  This  is  a 
life  of  surprises  and  one  must  expect  noth- 
ing else.  I  suppose  a  friend  from  the 
Troop  is  coming  up  tonight  w^ith  our  let- 
ters and  I  will  give  him  this  letter  to  take 
back.  Shelling  has  all  stopped.  **  Eve- 
ning hate"  is  over,  and  it  is  getting  dark 
and  what  I  call  ''beastly  cold." 

In  France,     28  June  191 5. 
Dear  I: 

I  wrote  to  you  last  on  Friday  when  we 
were  in  the  clay  tile  factory  ankle  deep. 
Some  books  from  you  came  and  saved  the 
situation.  Rained  much  in  the  night,  but 
cleared  in  the  morning.  On  Saturday  eve- 
ning (night  really)  we  marched  away 
north  parallel  to  the  trench  lines.  Leav- 
ing at  9:30  P.M.  we  did  not  stop  until 
about  3:30  A.  M.  Fifteen  miles  we  must 
have  walked,  carrying  these  dreadful 
packs.  I  never  saw  the  men  so  badly 
broken  up  before.  Very  few  fell  out,  but 
the  majority  were  absolutely  dead  beat. 
I  suppose  some  guiding  hand  (apart  from 
Providence)  directs  these  affairs,  and  it  is 
probably  proud  of  its  directing  powers. 
Why  men  should  be  run  off  their  legs, 
almost,  when  there  is  no  need  at  all  of 
haste  is  incomprehensible.  Let  anyone 
try  to  carry  over  90  lbs.  dead  weight  for 
15  miles  much  faster  than  he  wants  to 
walk ! 

Personally,  I  seem  to  manage  it  without 
any  serious  trouble  to  myself,  but  my 
whole  life  has  been  a  training  for  just  this 
sort  of  thing,  while  many  of  these  men 


have  not  had  that  chance.     So  I  am  able 
to  discuss  it  from  both  points  of  view. 

Luckily  our  farm  billet  was  the  nicest 
place  w^e  have  tried  yet.  Such  a  quaint 
old  thatched  house  and  buildings  and 
crops  the  very  richest  and  thickest.  But 
it  rained  off  and  on  and  was  grey  and 
damp.  In  the  evening,  yesterday,  w^e 
marched  off  again,  a  very  dubious  dotty 
lot,  about  five  miles  to  our  old  stamping 
grounds  of  6  weeks  ago,  being  billeted  in 
the  same  farm  house  as  before.  Here  w^e 
are,  and  quite  comfortable.  Friends  all 
about  who  welcome  us,  and  plenty  of 
good  coffee,  eggs,  milk,  butter.  We  shall, 
probably,  leave  this  afternoon  and  march 
about  8  miles  or  so  to  the  trenches  of  this 
district.  These  trenches  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  famous  of  the  whole  of  our  line,  and 
I  am  quite  keen  to  see  them.  Moving  so 
much,  we  get  few  posts  and  it  is  also  hard 
to  send  letters  away.  All  is  well,  though, 
in  spite  of  the  weather. 

In  Belgium.     29  June  19 15. 
Dear  I: 

W^e  left  our  nice,  friendly  farm  house  at 
4:15  p.  M.  yesterday  and  marched  in  the 
same  ruthless,  brainless  manner  a  matter 
of  about  II  miles  to  this  heavily  shelled 
and  battered  village  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  most  famous  trenches  of  this 
whole  front.  Talk  about  riding  willing 
horses  to  death !  Almost  three  hours 
with  six  minute  rest  at  one  go,  and  we 
arrived  about  9  p.  M.  with  no  earthly  rea- 
son to  hurry  at  all.  Stony,  uneven  roads 
and  much  heavily  cobbled.  Such  limp- 
ing and  shuffling  and  language !  But 
there  it  is. 

In  Belgium.     Wed.  June  30,  19 15. 
Dear  W^: 

I  am  standing  it  as  well  as  the  best  and 
better  than  the  most.  So  far  I  have  never 
been  on  the  sick  list  since  I  enUsted  ex- 
cept for  a  burned  hand. 

We  are  dismounted  cavalry  yet  and 
there  are  no  signs  as  yet,  of  our  ever  being 
anything  else.  The  whole  future  is  a  co- 
lossal gamble,  and  you  go  along  never 
knowing  if  there  will  be  a  tomorrow  at  all. 
Night  and  day,  sleep  and  waking  times, 
food  and  rest,  are  all  mixed  up.  Regu- 
larity is  not  known.  One  time  we  slept 
practically  not  at  all  from  Friday  night 
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to  early  Thursday  next,  at  dawn.  It  was 
cold  too  but  we  were  out  of  front  line 
trenches  and  in  a  farm  yard  near  by,  and 
I  allowed  myself  merely  to  fall  down  in  a 
heap  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  was  asleep. 
When  I  awoke  about  ten  a.  m.  the  kindly 
farm  dame  had  thrown  a  heavy  coat  over 
me.  At  other  times  we  are  in  reserve  bil- 
lets near  the  big  canal  and  we  swim,  play 
water-polo,  etc.  And  there  is  football, 
baseball  and  cricket.  Usually  with  shells 
occasionally  passing  overhead,  or  whang- 
ing into  the  ground  a  few  hundred  yards 
away  in  their  search  for  our  hidden  bat- 
teries. 

I  am  in  the  attic  of  this  house  and  the 
rest  of  the  Troop  is  scattered  all  through 
it.  The  windows  are  all  gone,  shattered. 
The  house  next  door  is  half  gone  and  the 
third  house  on  the  other  side  has  a  shell 
hole  clean  through  it.  The  whole  town, 
once  so  very  pretty  is  now  very  dishev- 
elled. All  these  Belgian  people  speak 
Enghsh  now,  a  Tommy  Atkins  Ungo.  You 
ask  a  small  girl  how  she  is  today  and  she 
answers  "In  the  peenk."  They  are  very 
friendly  and  do  a  rushing  business  in  cof- 
fee, eggs,  bread  and  rolls  and  butter  and 
milk.  They  sing  all  Tommy  Atkins  songs 
and  are  most  cheery. 

Tomorrow,  I  think,  we  go  up  to  one  of 
the  famous  places  of  the  war,  into  trenches 
with  historic  names.  An\'way  in  a  day  or 
two.  Bombers  are  free  from  all  other  du- 
ties in  their  Troops,  because  they  may  be 
called  upon  at  any  moment  of  day  or  night 
by  the  Brigade  if  an  attack  is  on.  My 
bombing  exploit,  that  day,  May  25,  got 
for  me  my  first  promotion,  and  I  am  now" 
a  Lance-Corporal. 

In  Belgium.     2  July  191 5. 
Dear  I: 

Two  letters  from  you  today,  with  nu- 
merous enclosures,  and  a  big  ''  tuck  ham- 
per" from  .     It  must  be  true  that 

man's  affections  are  warmest  in  the  re- 
gions of  his  equator,  because  my  affection 

for when  I  opened  the  parcel,  was 

— well,  she  had  even  included  a  can  open- 
er, and  I  had  only  just  lost  my  treasured 
one  a  week  ago. 

(To  be  conclu 


Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  been  going 
through  a  further  course  of  bombing  in- 
struction. The  course  is  largely  to  weed 
out  the  men  who  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  throw  well  and  straight,  and  to  weed 
those  that  get  excited  when  it  comes  to 
live  bombs.  Some  of  them,  just  as  soon 
as  the  fuse  begins  to  fizz  fling  it  away  as 
if  it  were  red  hot,  an>^vhere,  almost. 
These  men  are  highly  dangerous  to  their 
own  friends,  more  so  to  them  than  to  the 
Huns.  The  result  will  be  to  get  a  squad 
of  men  who  can  keep  cool,  which  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 

We  go  up  into  the  front  trenches  to- 
night for  7  or  8  days,  so  we  are  told,  but 
I  can  send  and  receive  letters,  probably 
every  day.  This  front  seems  to  be  quite 
peaceful,  much  more  so  than  the  one  we 
left  to  the  South,  because,  down  here,  if 
we  are  not  hammering  them,  the  French 
are.  The  French  75  gun  reminds  me  of 
a  great  pneumatic  drill  pounding  on  a 
boiler.  It  has  a  clanging  sound  and  is 
very  rapid,  with  a  most  emphatic  note. 

Every  evening  since  I  last  wrote  the 
"evening  hate"  has  been  regular  (this  is 
4  p.  M.)  and  it  is  due  in  an  hour.  Yester- 
day evening  we  were  sitting  out  in  a  field, 
with  cows  snuffling  around,  having  tea, 
bread  and  jam,  when  the  first  whine  was 
heard  ending  in  the  familiar  "whangg." 
They  were,  no  doubt  after  the  church,  and 
a  battery  behind  the  village  to  our  left. 
About  fifteen  shells  they  hurtled  at  us. 
A  piece  of  one  came  buzzing  at  us,  after 
the  shell  had  burst,  and  hit  young  S.  in  the 
knee  just  hard  enough  to  make  him  yelp 
and  break  the  skin.  Another  time  we 
take  tea  there  we  shall  keep  farther  away. 
One  shell  crashed  into  an  inhabited  house 
near  us,  but  the  family  happened  to  be 
out  at  the  moment,  and  the  house  next 
door  to  it  has  six  small  children  in  it,  with 
the  necessary  complement  of  parents. 
Today  the  family  and  neighbors  are 
patching  up  the  half  demolished  house 
and  the  six  tow  headed  dirty  and  healthy 
children  are  still  just  where  they  were  be- 
fore. The  Belgians  joke  about  the  shells 
and  call  them  ''Souvenirs."  No  one 
seems  to  alter  his  life  for  them. 

ded  in  August.) 
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AN   UNDERGRADUATE    POINT   OF   VIEW 
By  George   F.   Kearney 


HILE  our  colleges  are  man- 
aging to  maintain  a  placid 
exterior,  it  is  obvious  to 
the  undergraduate,  and  to 
those  who  are  living  within 
the  college  walls,  that  this 
is  a  time  of  great  internal  conflict;  a  time 
when  nothing  seems  fixed  about  college 
life  except  continual  change.  A  disrupt- 
ing force  is,  apparently,  working  itself  out 
in  our  college  communities  which  is  bring- 
ing about  a  decided  shift  in  the  standards 
of  college  life.  One  after  another  the 
cherished  traditions  of  many  college  gen- 
erations have  been  smashed  and  the  order 
within  the  college  community  has  been 
reduced  to  chaos.  Not  long  ago  the  crit- 
icism of  the  college  w^as  mostly  external, 
but  now  the  critic  from  within  has  taken 
up  the  cudgel  with  the  most  astounding 
results.  One  has  only  to  glance  through 
our  undergraduate  publications — excel- 
lent barometers,  w^hen  not  saturated  with 
schoolboy  smugness — to  sense  the  many 
changes  that  are  being  brought  about  and 
the  great  hope  which  the  college  life  of 
the  future  extends. 

Most  of  the  reforms  have  come  about 
through  a  changed  attitude  of  our  college 
authorities  toward  the  communal  life  of 
the  students  under  their  care.  Yesterday 
the  college  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the 
classroom ;  it  was  the  old  idea  to  give  the 
student  enough  classroom  work  to  keep 
his  life  busy  w^ith  intellectual  pursuits. 
Now  our  authorities  do  not  stop  at  the 
working  out  of  the  classroom  problem — 
they  are  studying  the  every-day  life  of  the 
student  and  are  endeavoring  to  make  the 
college  communal  life  a  greater  cultural 
factor.  They  have  found  that  the  ac- 
cepted college  life  has,  too  often,  worked  at 
cross-purposes  with  the  cultural  aims  of 
the  college.  Now  they  are  studying  the  life 
of  the  student  more  closely,  w^ith  an  eye  to 
reconciling  the  atmosphere  of  the  class- 
room, and  the  ideals  of  the  university,  with 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  student's  day. 


The  results  of  such  a  study  have  been 
interesting  although  rather  disconcerting. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  college  com- 
munity, once  very  closely  knitted  to- 
gether, where  every  one  knew  each  other, 
has  become  unwieldy  and  has  lost  some  of 
its  intimacy  and  some  of  its  democracy. 
Because  of  the  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  our  colleges  they  have 
lost  most  of  their  power  of  communal  as- 
similation. It  is  increasingly  possible  for 
groups  of  like  character  to  settle  out  by 
themselves,  while  widely  different  per- 
sonalities, wuth  differing  tastes,  standards, 
and  breeding,  are  less  liable  to  interact 
with  each  other.  Again,  besides  this 
tendency  to  separate  into  little  isolated 
groups,  the  undergraduates  are  dividing 
into  two  distinct  classes — the  civilians 
and  the  hoi  poUoi.  It  has  been  found, 
moreover,  that  the  civilians,  the  class 
which  lives  the  traditional  college  life, 
with  its  inner  communal  interests  such  as 
fraternities,  athletics,  publications,  class 
activities,  etc.,  is  being  greatly  outnum- 
bered by  the  college  hoi  poUoi,  living  in- 
dividual lives  in  the  outer  limbo  of  the 
college  community  and  having  apparently 
only  a  detached  interest  in  student  activ- 
ities. Such  a  distinct  cleavage  has  made 
it  possible  for  those  in  the  inner  circle  to 
accentuate  and  render  ridiculous  their 
characteristics,  and  for  the  outer  barba- 
rians to  lose  the  training  which  intimate, 
friendly  contact  with  varied  types  brings. 
This  tendency  to  settle  out,  like  with  like, 
and  the  division  between  the  civilian  class 
and  the  hoi  polloi  is  making  the  inter- 
action of  college  communal  life — with  all 
its  developing  possibilities — more  cum- 
bersome and  less  effective. 

Such  a  condition,  while  harmful  to'both 
classes,  probably  does  more  harm  to  the 
excluded  class,  which  doubtless  includes 
some  of  the  more  sincere,  less  frivolous 
students.  They  need  the  socializing 
forces  w^hich  many  of  our  undergraduate 
activities  offer,  but  of  course  they  cannot 
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move  freely  in  groups  in  which  the  gilded 
youth  of  the  college  play  so  big  a  part. 
The  social  acti\rities  of  our  student  bodies, 
run  now  by  the  elite  few,  are  so  deeply 
rooted  in  schoolboy  snobbishness  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  attractive  to  the 
sincere  undergraduate.  So  we  find  him, 
now,  too  liable  to  live  off  by  himself  with 
his  books  and  other  personal  acti\dties  in 
a  self-absorbed,  hermit-like  way.  This  is 
true  of  even  the  student  who  has  a  social 
impulse,  but  the  new  condition  of  college 
life  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  young 
fellow,  who  has  little  desire  for  human  as- 
sociation, who  is  standardless,  self-cen- 
tred, with  hidebound  conceptions  and 
ugly  points  of  personality,  to  live  his 
whole  four  years  of  college  unmodified  by 
the  communal  life  forces  that  could  do  so 
much  for  him. 

This  condition  presents  quite  a  com- 
plex problem  for  the  college  to  work  out. 
For  a  long  time  our  colleges  have  been 
searching  for  an  adequate  solution.  It  is 
indeed  a  problem  to  work  out  a  scheme  of 
community  life  under  which  each  indi\dd- 
ual  will  become  acquainted  \\dth  every  one 
else  by  natural  means,  mthout  encroach- 
ing on  the  personal  liberty  of  the  students 
and  without  rendering  the  fife  mechanical. 
Again  and  again  the  college  has  asked  it- 
self what  the  trouble  was  and  why  the 
average  student  does  not  accept  all  the 
life  forces  that  its  community  offers. 
Surely,  the  investigator  has  argued,  the 
college  student  comes  to  college  with  the 
impulse  to  expand  his  life;  why,  then,  does 
he  narrow  his  college  life  down  so  ?  With 
the  logical  instinct  to  consider  first  things 
first,  the  freshman  was  closely  studied, 
and  the  answer  to  this  perplexing  question 
found.  It  was  discovered  that,  while  the 
freshman  undoubtedly  came  to  college 
with  a  desire  to  accept  ever}^thing  that 
came  his  way,  he  soon  was  intimidated 
by  the  antiquated  and  boisterous  Ameri- 
can system  of  welcoming  freshmen  by  sup- 
pressing them.  Yesterday,  when  our  col- 
leges were  small  organizations  and  the 
students  that  came  to  them  were  hardly 
over  sixteen  years  old,  it  was  necessary, 
evidently,  that  stringent  methods  be  used 
in  order  to  get  them  into  the  vital  life  of 
the  college  community  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  in  the  expanded  college  community 
of  to-day  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  follow 


up  the  introductory  drubbing  with  con- 
structive measures,  and,  furthermore,  our 
freshman  has  gi;pwn  up,  he  has  turned 
from  a  verdant  green  to  a  pale  emerald, 
and  no  longer  requires  the  use  of  any 
suppressive  measures.  Hence  the  college 
has  set  itself  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  a 
deeply  rooted  student  custom  which  has 
demanded  an  instant  humbling  of  its 
freshmen. 

The  college  saw  that  the  freshman  of 
to-morrow  must  be  welcomed  by  more 
natural  means;  that  his  first  impulses 
must  be  preserved  in  order  to  spur  him  on 
to  accepting  as  much  life  as  he  can  during 
his  four  college  years.  Not  only  must  he 
be  welcomed,  but  it  was  seen  that  no  pit- 
falls must  be  placed  in  his  way  and  that 
he  must  be  given  the  \\idest  possible 
choice  of  college  companions.  Toward 
this  end  three  great  reforms  have  been 
introduced,  and  to-day  we  are  finding 
them  working  out  in  most  of  our  college 
communities.  The  first  is  the  abolition* of 
the  hazing  of  freshmen,  the  second  the 
modification  of  a  ridiculous  system  of  fra- 
ternity rushing,  and  the  third  an  estab- 
lishment of  a  democratic  system  of  fresh- 
man dormitories,  with  separate  commons 
where  the  freshman  meets  everybody,  in 
his  first  year,  on  equal  terms.  The  first 
two  reforms  have  been  practically  accom- 
plished, while  the  third,  more  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  eternal  poverty  of  most  col- 
leges, is  only  fairly  on  the  way. 

It  has  been  no  easy  task  to  shift  under- 
graduate opinion  in  regard  to  the  ruthless 
welcome  accorded  to  the  freshman  of  yes- 
terday. It  was  one  of  the  early  sports  of 
the  college  year  for  the  sophomore  to  re- 
turn to  the  incoming  freshman  the  drub- 
bing he  received  the  year  before.  Hazing 
was  a  deep-rooted  custom,  and  any  move 
to  abolish  it  was  looked  upon  by  the  un- 
dergraduate as  a  kill-joy  assault  on  a 
cherished,  valuable  tradition.  But,  while 
hazing  was  an  excellent  method  of  intro- 
ducing the  student  into  a  small  college 
community,  where  he  had  to  be  taught 
to  seek  his  place  and  where  constructive 
training  measures  followed  up  the  hazing, 
it  has  been  found  that  in  a  large  college 
community  hazing  actually  suppressed 
the  necessary  spirit  which  the  newcomer 
must  have  to  embrace  the  widest  pos- 
sible life  of  the  expanded  college  com- 
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munity.  Now  it  is  being  recognized  that 
it  is  better  to  open  up  immediately  every- 
thing in  college  life  to  the  freshman  in 
order  that  he  may  lose  no  time  in  accept- 
ing the  great  training  it  has  to  offer.  And 
so  we  find  that  almost  every  American 
college  has  given  up  its  hazing  and  is  well 
on  the  way  to  dropping  the  other  sup- 
pressive measures  once  embodied  in  a 
rigorous  series  of  freshman  regulations. 

Another  universal  reform  has  been  the 
modifying  of  the  old  fraternity  ''rushing" 
system.  Formerly  the  prep-school  celeb- 
rity found  himself  surrounded  on  his  first 
days  at  college  by  upper  classmen  eager 
to  ''rush"  him  into  their  fraternity. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  met  at  the  station 
and  hurried  off  to  the  fraternity  house  the 
minute  he  arrived  at  the  college  town.  It 
has  not  been  more  than  four  years  since 
one  freshman  at  my  own  college — which 
I  insist  is  practically  civilized — was  ac- 
tually kidnapped  at  the  railroad  station, 
and,  although  already  pledged  to  another 
fraternity,  was  locked  up  in  a  heated 
room  of  one  of  our  frat  houses  and  ac- 
tually put  through  a  third  degree  to  make 
him  consent  to  join  that  particular  group. 
All  night  he  held  out,  but  toward  morning 
he  gave  up  and  was  immediately  initiated 
into ,  the  fraternity,  but  wisely  enough 
this  particular  student  left  the  college  the 
next  day.  This  ridiculous  system  of  early 
fraternity  "rushing,"  bound  to  give  the 
victim  an  entirely  disproportionate  idea 
of  himself  and  his  college  world,  has  been 
greatly  modified  in  practically  all  our  col- 
leges. By  interfraternity  agreements  the 
freshman  is  left  alone  for  at  least  half  a 
year  to  choose  his  own  friends  among  his 
classmates;  to  decide  whether  or  not  he 
wants  to  join  a  fraternity;  and,  lastly, 
what  fraternity  he  wants  to  join. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  these  two  re- 
forms has  come  the  new  movement  for 
freshman  dormitories,  in  which  all  the 
freshman  class  is  housed.  This  has  long 
been  the  dream  of  Cornell,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Princeton,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  but  Harvard  has  taken 
the  first  actual  step  in  the  practical  work- 
ing out  of  the  scheme.  In  September, 
1 91 4,  Harvard  opened  up  three  residential 
halls,  Standish,  Smith,  and  Gore,  in  which 
they  have  housed  their  entire  freshman 
class.    It  is  too  early  to  predict  results. 


but  there  is  every  indication  that  these 
new  halls  are  succeeding  in  their  purpose 
of  democratizing  the  student  body  of 
Harvard.  They  cannot  help  bringing 
about  a  greater  communal  assimilation 
and  eventually  a  more  natural,  friendly, 
and  democratic  basis  of  college  life. 

These  three  great  reforms — the  aboli- 
tion of  the  freshman  hazing,  the  modi- 
fication of  our  fraternity  "rushing"  sys- 
tem and  the  establishment  of  democratic 
freshman  dormitories — are  going  to  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  college  student  of  the 
future.  When  he  enters  his  college  he  will 
be  put  at  his  best  instead  of  his  worst  by 
the  hearty,  sincere  welcome  of  the  under- 
graduate body  instead  of  their  former 
abusive  treatment.  He  can  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  joining  exclusive  groups  and  fra- 
ternities before  he  has  learned  to  know 
his  own  classmates.  Lastly,  when  the 
freshman  dormitory  system  is  well  estab- 
lished a  definite  assimilative  organization 
will  be  accomplished.  These  are  the  col- 
lege's corrective  measures  to  bridge  the 
gulf  between  the  college  civilians  and  the 
growing  class  of  the  hoi  polloi,  and  to  re- 
store the  interacting  communal  life  of 
yesterday.  They  cannot  help  making 
our  colleges  more  democratic — more  in 
accord  with  American  ideals — and  they 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  student  to  live  a  freer  and 
broader  life  in  his  college. 

But  these  changes — so  easily  traced  out 
in  our  college  communities  to-day — are 
only  a  part  of  a  great  movement  that  is 
readjusting  college  life  to  its  new  condi- 
tions. Yesterday  great  emphasis  was  laid 
on  classroom  efficiency;  to-day  the  col- 
lege is  more  concerned  with  "culturizing," 
not  especially  the  classroom,  but  college 
life  at  large.  A  very  sincere  effort  is  being 
made  to  reconcile  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  classroom  with  the  life  of  the  univer- 
sity, which  has  too  often,  in  the  past, 
worked  at  cross-purposes  with  the  ideals 
of  the  institution.  There  is  no  use  of 
recreating  the  communal  life  at  college  if 
it  is  going  to  result  in  a  flattening  of  its 
intellectual  life  to  conform  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  standards  of  our  av- 
erage student.  An  atmosphere  must  be 
created  which  will  play  up  to  the  cultural 
ideals  of  the  college  [and  not  down  to 
schoolboy  standards. 
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One  reform  which  is  being  recognized 
as  a  means  to  further  this  ideal  is  a 
further  humanizing  of  college  dormitories. 
To-day  dormitory  life  is  too  barren,  too 
liable  to  produce  unsocial  individuals  and 
incorrigible  bachelors,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  connect  in  any  way  with  the 
cultural  influences  of  the  classroom.  The 
dormitories  in  American  colleges  have  be- 
come too  unwieldy;  they  are  litde  more 
than  rows  of  pigeon-holes  in  which  our 
college  students  are  housed.  Yesterday 
they  accommodated  a  small  congenial 
group ;  to-day  they  are  housing  students 
by  the  thousanas.  The  life  of  our  mod- 
ern dormitories  is  too  barren,  too  far 
removed  from  the  refining  influences  of 
a  home — not  at  all  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  type  of  a  cultured  indi- 
iddual.  They  oft'er  only  a  disconnected 
environment  for  the  student  to  live  the 
four  great  formative  years  of  his  de- 
velopment in.  To  remedy  this  condi- 
tion the  fraternity  and  the  eating  clubs 
have  been  substituted,  but  because  the 
membership  in  these  organizations  is 
selective  they  are  not  democratic  and  are 
Uable  to  centre  their  life  around  some  very 
small  ideals.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
prevailing  among  the  colleges  that  the  fra- 
ternity-group idea  is  a  good  one,  but  that 
the  whole  college  should  be  so  grouped  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  present  un- 
democratic, un-American  feature  of  the 
fraternity.  When  once  the  exclusive,  se- 
lective idea  of  the  fraternity  is  removed, 
its  great  objectionable  feature,  which  now 
is  responsible  for  so  much  schoolboy 
snobbishness,  would  be  done  away  with. 
This  could  be  most  effectively  done  by 
providing  fraternities  for  every  one  by 
grouping  the  dormitories  around  a  series 
of  small  commons,  practically  creating 
little  family  groups  ha\dng  their  own 
communal  life. 

A  number  of  our  colleges  have  defi- 
nitely worked  out  such  a  scheme  of  com- 
munal life  and  are  awaiting  funds  to  put 
it  into  operation.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
Oxford  plan  of  undergraduate  life.  The 
Oxford  colleges  are  little  groups  into 
which  a  man  is  taken,  if  he  cares  to  come, 
regardless  of  who  and  what  he  is.  He  is 
welcomed  and  all  the  cultural  forces  of 
the  college  communal  life  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  at  once.    His  atmosphere 


is  one  of  refinement,  he  is  expected  to 
read  good  books  and  to  show  his  taste  in 
selecting  good  pictures  for  the  walls  of 
his  room.  Each  college  stands  back  of  its 
men  and  endeavors,  as  the  American  fra- 
ternity does  to-day,  to  get  him  to  make 
the_^most  of  his  college  life.  The  group 
takes  upon  itself  the  responsibiUty  of 
helping  along  the  weaker  man,  and  here 
is  the  strong,  distinctive  point  of  Oxford's 
communal  system.  Toward  this  sort  of 
thing  the  American  college  is  tending;  it 
is  inevitable  that  such  a  system  should  be 
eventually  adopted  if  the  numerical  ex- 
pansion of  our  colleges  is  to  continue. 
The  system  of  undergraduate  life  of  to- 
morrow will  be  probably  built  in  broad 
outline  on  the  Oxford  idea,  but  it  will 
have  its  own  distinctive  stamp  and  will 
be  designed  to  feed  more  readily  into  the 
common  life  of  the  whole  university. 

There  is  another  readjusting  reform 
which  is  necessary  to  reconcile  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  classroom  with  the  life  of  the 
university.  To-day,  with  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  the  size  of  our  classes,  the  college 
professor  has  become  a  lecturer  when  once 
he  was  a  teacher.  For  ten  students  yes- 
terday he  now  has  fifty,  which  makes 
personal  contact  in  the  classroom  well- 
nigh  impossible.  The  student  is  Uttle 
more  than  a  name  on  a  cumbersome  roll ; 
there  is  httle  chance  for  intimate  contact 
of  the  student's  personality  with  the  ex- 
pansive personaUty  of  the  teacher.  Here 
is  an  unsolved  problem,  yet  there  is  an 
effort  being  made  to  alleviate  present 
conditions.  Student  faculty  advisers  are 
gradually  becoming  more  of  a  factor  in 
the  Ufe  of  the  student  and  less  roster- 
making  machines.  Moreover,  Bible  and 
ethical  discussion  groups,  led  by  promi- 
nent professors,  are  now  big  factors  in  the 
college  intellectual  life.  Then  we  have 
groups  like  the  one  which  Professor  Cope- 
land,  of  Harvard,  known  as  "Copey  "  by 
the  students,  conducts  every  week  at  the 
rather  original  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Here  he  makes  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  stir  up  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
students  by  presenting  some  d\Tiamic 
thoughts  of  the  day.  At  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  this  sort  of  thing  is  very 
effectively  done  by  an  afternoon  series  of 
''two  o'clock  talks  "  given  by  a  number  of 
prominent  professors,   a   new  one   each 
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week,  in  which  they  attempt  to  discuss 
enthusiastically  with  the  students  some 
present-day  problem. 

But  the  best  way  to  promote  intellec- 
tual enthusiasm  among  the  students  is  to 
give  them  some  means  of  self-expression. 
Our  literary  societies,  once  so  much  in  dis- 
favor, are  coming  back  into  their  own 
again  as  the  undergraduate  taboo  is  grad- 
ually lifting  itself.  Other  forces,  however, 
are  at  work.  At  Dartmouth  they  have 
established  a  college  theatre,  run  entirely 
by  students,  in  which  they  are  presenting 
regularly  some  of  the  best  plays  of  the 
day.  Other  colleges,  like  Ohio  State,  have 
taken  up  the  idea  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  tendency  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  college  drama — a  very  excellent 


method  of  putting  into  expression  the  im- 
pulse of  the  student  toward  broader  and 
higher  conceptions. 

The  newer  college  seems  to  be  endeav- 
oring to  further  vitalize  its  communal 
life.  Our  college  communities  are  be- 
coming less  like  huge  intellectual  manu- 
facturing plants — they  are  tuning  their 
life  more  with  the  outside  world,  so  that 
the  graduate  will  no  longer  have  to  take  a 
dizzy  step  downward  from  his  college  to 
the  outside  world.  We  are  getting  away 
from  the  idea  that  college  is  simply  a 
preparation  for  life,  and  hence  out  of  life, 
and  we  are  shifting  more  and  more  to 
the  idea  that  college  life  is  life  and  is  de- 
signed to  send  men  deeper  and  deeper  into 
life. 
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E  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  our  Southwest  as  an  arid 
land,  a  solitude  of  vast 
horizons  and  rainless  skies 
— as  a  new  land,  too — so 
that  it  is  with  some  surprise 
that  the  traveller,  stopping  off  at  San 
Antonio  upon  his  long  transcontinental 
voyage,  finds  this  old  Texan  capital  set 
in  a  semitropical  valley  presenting  that 
charming  mixture  of  old  and  new  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  only  with 
some  quaint  city  in  a  foreign  land. 

Many  of  a  certain  class  of  its  citizens 
called  the  city  San  Anton,  with  a  very 
broad  ''o"  and  a  special  sort  of  affection- 
ate accent,  and  when  I  spoke  to  one  of 
them  about  it  he  said:  ''Yes,  we  call  it 
so  because  we  kind  o'  jest  love  it."  And 
who  can  wonder !  To  many  of  them  its 
balmy  winters  and  pure  air  have  spelled 
restored  health  and  a  new  lease  of  life; 
to  others  its  opportunities  have  brought 
ease  and  sometimes  wealth,  and  to  all 
alike  it  extends  the  welcome  of  its  pretty 
streets  aglow  with  flowers  and  blossom- 
ing shrubs. 


You  plunge  in  an  instant  from  the  bus- 
tling business  quarters  into  quiet,  shady 
byways  where  boarding-houses  and  fam- 
ily hotels  invite  the  winter  sojourner. 
Tucked  away  among  modern  residences 
stand  unmistakable  little  Spanish  villas 
smothered  in  vines  and  fig-trees,  semi- 
abandoned,  and  old  adobes,  pink,  gray,  or 
blue,  with  overhanging  porches,  silently 
awaiting  destruction. 

The  city,  indeed,  is  improving  so  hastily 
that  it  is  a  pity  that  more  of  these  land- 
marks of  the  old  days  have  not  been 
spared.  Realizing  this,  both  of  the  main 
railway  stations  have  adopted  a  well-con- 
sidered Spanish  type,  and  I  cannot  but 
lament  that  the  designers  of  the  City 
Hall,  the  battlemented  post-ofiice,  and 
other  public  buildings  could  not  have 
done  likewise  instead  of  trying  to  graft 
versions  of  official  Washington  or  New 
York  upon  so  unsuitable  a  background 
and  adapt  them  to  so  dissimilar  a  cli- 
mate. 

In  my  walks  about  I  constantly  came 
upon  the  San  Antonio  River  that  trav- 
erses the  city  in  a  number  of  loops  and 
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bends,  so  twisting,  indeed,  that  thirty- 
seven  bridges  span  its  meandering  wa- 
ters. Some  of  the  older  ones  are  strictly 
utilitarian  in  character,  but  those  of  more 
recent  date  are  made  of  concrete,  well 
designed,  and  ornamented  with  drinking- 
fountains,  potted  plants,  and  appropriate 
architectural  features. 

The  river  banks  themselves  are  con- 
fined by  stone  copings  and  laid  out  with 
lawns  and  handsome  trees — peppers, 
palms,  and  oaks — thus  forming  a  charm- 
ing feature  of  a  city  neither  too  large  nor 
too  small,  a  rus  in  urbe,  a  delightful  com- 
bination of  town  and  country.  Over- 
hanging the  stream  in  several  places  res- 
taurants are  installed  as  well  as  "candy 
kitchens"  that  invite  you  to  linger,  while 
an  enterprising  boatman  has  even  estab- 
Ushed  a  "  boat  club,"  and  takes  those  who 
will  on  excursions  in  motor-boats  up  and 
down  the  current. 

San  Antonio,  from  the  date  of  its  foun- 
dation, by  Alar^on,  has  been  a  combina- 
tion of  villa,  mission,  and  presidio.  This 
last  was  situated  in  the  Plaza  de  las  Ar- 
mas, now  Military  Plaza,  and  the  civil 
life  centred  near  by  in  Main  Plaza,  or  the 
Plaza  de  las  Islas,  as  it  was  then  called,  in 
honor  of  the  famiUes  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  sent  over  by  the  king's  orders  to 
help  populate  the  infant  colony.  The 
soldiers'  barracks  faced  on  the  north  side 
of  Military  Plaza,  and  the  governor  also 
resided  in  this  square  in  an  old  palace 
that  stood  until  very  recently,  indeed, 
with  the  arms  of  Spain  and  Austria  quar- 
tered on  the  keystone  of  its  main  en- 
trance. 

It  and  the  Veramendi  Palace  near 
by,  where  dwelt  Bowie's  sweetheart  and 
where  Ben  Milam  died,  were  swept  away 
but  a  year  or  two  ago  in  a  wave  of  ''im- 
provement" that  might  well  have  spared 
two  such  interesting  structures  and  two 
such  important  relics  of  the  past. 

The  west  side  of  the  Plaza  de  las  Armas 
was  given  over  to  the  clergy,  who  here 
built  a  pueblo  church. 

This  church  has  now  grown  into  the 
cathedral  of  San  Fernando  that  still  marks 
the  geographic  centre  of  the  city.  It  is 
a  queer  composite  of  varying  styles.  The 
oldest  part  extant  fronts  the  City  Hall  in 
Main  Plaza,  and  takes  the  form  of  an  ap- 
sidal  chapel  whose  stunted  buttresses  and 
low,  flat  dome,  painted  pale  blue,  give  it 


a  decidedly  Moorish  aspect.  The  facade, 
wdth  its  limestone  walls  and  pointed  arch- 
es, has  gone  through  so  many  vicissitudes 
and  been  modernized  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  leave  its  original  appearance  in 
doubt. 

Not  so  the  interior,  however,  for  that, 
though  also  new,  transported  me  in  an 
instant  to  the  Spanish  churches  of  Latin 
America,  stimulating  the  senses  with  its 
colored  images,  its  candles,  its  vivid  pic- 
tures, its  stations  of  the  cross  and  linger- 
ing smell  of  incense.  The  old  men  that 
shuffle  up  the  aisle;  the  ladies  in  man- 
tillas kneeling  in  the  pews;  a  venerable 
woman,  her  head  wrapped  in  a  black 
manta,  mumbling  and  crossing  herself  be- 
fore the  figure  of  a  saint;  a  tired-looking 
mother  w^th  a  sickly  babe  upon  her  knee 
and  her  dark  eyes  fixed  imploringly  upon 
a  MuriUo  Virgin — all  these  fit  the  picture 
admirably,  but  seem  strange  and  out  of 
place  in  America. 

Their  presence  ceased  to  surprise  me 
when  I  had  investigated  the  quarter  that 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  church — a  veritable 
township  of  tumble-down  shanties  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  completely  peopled  by 
Mexicans  that  I  am  told  that  Spanish  is 
the  language  of  more  than  half  of  San 
Antonio's  population.  In  spite  of  this 
fact  the  external  aspect  of  the  quarter  is 
not  Mexican,  for  its  constructions  are  too 
fhmsy  and  too  densely  shaded  by  trees 
and  shrubs  to  resemble  a  Spanish  settel- 
ment.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  full  of 
picturesque  courts  and  corrals  where 
animals  and  humans  live  in  very  close 
companionship. 

The  strange  associations  thus  formed 
are  best  studied  in  the  teams  that  con- 
gregate about  the  City  Hall  and  at  the 
big  public  market  near  by:  wagons  of 
poultry  venders  and  produce  dealers ;  bug- 
gies drawn  by  thoroughbreds  with  tails 
that  sweep  the  ground;  buckskin  mules 
and  mustangs  hitched  to  buckboards, 
shaded  by  great  umbrellas  under  which 
a  Mexican  face  or  two  shines  dark  and 
swarthy.  The  younger  women  are  often 
quite  lovely,  and  I  shall  never  forget  two 
nuns  in  a  surrey  whose  sweet,  pale  faces 
framed  in  white  glowed  like  polished  ivory 
in  the  luminous  shadow  out  of  the  fierce 
glare  of  the  sun. 

The  cathedral  marks  the  transition 
from  the  somnolent  Mexican  quarter  to 
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the  hustling  American  business  section 
that  stretches  its  broad,  gUttering  thor- 
oughfares to  the  eastward.  Here  are  as- 
sembled the  attractive  stores  that  still 
display  the  legend  ''invitamos  especial- 
mente  la  clientela  Mexicana";  the  little 
shops  to  entice  the  curio-hunter  and  those 
soda-fountains  palatial  in  equipment  and 
ever  popular  that  draw  the  crisp  young 
girls  like  magnets,  while  to  attract  the 
ranchers  and  cattlemen  saloons  open  wide 
their  portals.  Two  of  these  are  veritable 
hunters'  dreams  of  paradise,  for  their 
walls  are  literally  covered  with  big-game 
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heads,  ''the  grandest  and  largest  collec- 
tion of  horns  existing,"  as  one  of  them 
modestly  announces  in  a  folder. 

Remarkable  collections  they  certainly 
are:  Cape  buffalo  and  antelope,  rhinoc- 
eros and  hartebeest,  waterbuck  and  brin- 
dle  gnu,  elk  from  Colorado,  moose  from 
Canada,  and  heads  of  wild  mustangs  and 
long-horn  steers  from  Texas  itself,  one 
pair  of  horns  measuring  eight  feet  from 
tip  to  tip.  There  is,  too,  a  deer  head,  quite 
unique,  whose  antlers  count  no  less  than 
seventy-eight  prongs,  while  around  the 
base  of  the  walls  pictures  of  animals  and 
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inscriptions  are  carried  out  in  rattlesnake 
tails,  of  which  I  was  told  there  were  thirty 
thousand  in  the  collection,  though  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 

The  business  quarter  extends  up  as  far 
as  Alamo  Plaza,  a  square  of  modern  as- 
pect upon  which  fronts  the  oldest  of  the 
missions,  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  now 
called  the  Alamo.  It  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of 
American  history — the  tragic  siege  which 
takes  on  new  interest  and  significance  in 
these  troubled  days  of  Mexican  strife,  and 
for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  will  bear 
repetition. 

Since  1822,  when  Mexico  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain,  the  few  American  colonists 
in  Texas  had  endured  much  at  the  hands 
of  the  new  government.  A  climax  was 
reached  when  Santa  Anna  seized  Mexico 
City,  overthrew  the  constitutionalists, 
and  made  himself  dictator.  He  was  the 
particular  enemy  of  the  Americans,  and 
ordered  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  among  them.  This  brought 
clashes  between  them  and  the  Mexican 
soldiers.  Friends  came  from  Missouri 
and  Louisiana  to  help,  until  finally  they 
organized  a  little  army  and,  with  Ben 
Milam  at  their  head,  marched  upon  San 
Antonio.  After  a  stubborn  house-to-house 
fight  they  took  the  town  on  the  7  th  of 
December,  1835. 

Here  they  were  joined  by  Davy  Crock- 
ett and  others,  and  here  they  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  enraged  dictator,  fortifying 
themselves  as  best  they  might  in  the  old 
mission  church  and  its  outbuildings. 

When  Santa  Anna  arrived^  at  the  head 
of  his  five  thousand  men,  he  summoned 
the  two  hundred  Americans  shut  up  in 
the  Alamo  to  surrender.  Their  only  re- 
ply was  a  shot  fired  from  the  cannon  that 
William  Travis  commanded.  The  Mexi- 
cans immediately  laid  siege  to  the  old 
church  and  for  ten  days  pressed  it  with 
vigor.  Its  defenders,  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered and  with  no  chance  of  reinforce- 
ment, prepared  to  fight  to  the  death.  On 
March  6,  to  the  sound  of  the  "deguillo" 
(no  quarter),  the  Mexicans  advanced  for 
the  final  assault. 

Their  ammunition  exhausted,  but  fight- 
ing with  their  clubbed  muskets  or  any- 
thing else  that  they  could  find,  the  he- 
roic band  of  Americans  fought  on  until, 
little  by  little,  they  were  killed  to  a  man, 


Travis  athwart  his  cannon,  Crockett  upon 
a  heap  of  Mexican  soldiers  in  front  of  the 
main  church  door,  Bowie,  sick  upon  his 
cot,  defending  himself  mth  his  famous 
knife.  So  "Remember  the  Alamo"  be- 
came the  watchword  of  Texan  freedom. 

The  stout  old  building,  with  its  thick, 
low  walls,  its  stockaded  outbuildings,  its 
buttressed  sides,  remains  quite  as  an  old 
picture  of  the  time  depicts  it  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  florid  portal,  might  still  be  mis- 
taken for  a  ruined  fortress.  The  scale  of 
its  facade  is  exceptionally  small,  so  that, 
upon  entering,  I  was  surprised  at  the  size 
of  the  interior — quite  an  extensive  church, 
with  shallow  transepts  and  a  square- 
ended  apse  where  the  green  leaves  thrust 
themselves  in  through  a  small  window 
over  the  altar.  There  are  a  few  reHcs  in 
cases — all  too  few,  it  would  appear — and, 
well  up  the  nave,  an  old  cannon  pointing 
toward  the  door,  grim  reminder  of  the 
siege,  upon  which  I  could  still  decipher 
''1698,  PhilipusIIIL" 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  opens  a 
squarish  chamber  that  served  the  monks 
as  a  burying-ground,  and  adjoining  it  is 
the  sacristy.  Owing  to  their  protected 
situation,  these  two  rooms  were  used  as 
magazines  during  the  siege,  while  the  bap- 
tistry opposite  served  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  few  women  and  children. 

Quite  recently  the  old  quadrangle  to 
the  north  has  been  freed  of  encumbering 
buildings  (a  scheme  for  a  "million-dollar 
hotel"  upon  this  site  ha\dng  happily  been 
quashed  still-born) ,  so  that  the  old  build- 
ings preserve  a  fitting  sense  of  isolation 
and  stand  quite  apart  from  their  modern 
surroundings. 

The  Alamo  itself,  with  its  associations, 
is  quite  enough  of  a  legacy  for  an  Ameri- 
can city,  but  when  you  add  to  it  four  other 
mission  churches,  San  Antonio's  heritage 
from  Spanish  days  well  entitles  it  to  one 
of  its  sobriquets,  "The  Mission  City." 

These  four  missions  lie  southward  along 
the  banks  of  the  San  Antonio  River,  al- 
most equidistant  from  each  other  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  miles.  They  are 
easily  visited  by  motor  in  a  few  hours,  so 
that  they  really  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  city's  attractions. 

South  Flores  Street  leads  to  them — one 
of  the  very  oldest  of  the  city's  thorough- 
fares, still  guarding  here  and  there,  along 
its  sides,  adobes  with  colonnaded  porches 


On  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall. 
Cathedral  of  San  1-eriiando  beyond. 


to  remind  one  of  the  Spanish  days.  Soon, 
above  fields  of  white  poppies  and  golden 
nigger-heads,  the  massive  twin  towers  of 
Concepcion  rise  to  mark  the  First  Mis- 
sion, a  stately  church  with  a  simple  but 
dignified  front.  A  tangle  of  ancient  con- 
structions still  surrounds  it,  remains  of  its 
extensive  viviendas,  its  granaries,  stables, 
and  outbuildings,  and  the  vast  containing- 


walls  that  protected  it  from  Indian  raid- 
ers, so  that  it  makes  quite  a  perfect  type 
*of  an  old-time  mission. 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  life  that  was 
led  here  can  be  gained  from  a  report  of 
the  missionaries,  dated  1762,  that  gives 
a  full  record  of  its  possessions:  its  fat 
fields,  well  watered  by  acequias,  or  irrigat- 
ing ditches;  its  two  hundred  mares  and 
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San  Jose  de  Aguayo,  the  second  mission. 
The  most  ornate  piece  of  Spanish  baroque  that  I  know  of  in  our  countrj-. — Page  87. 


hundred  hogs;  its  six  hundred  head  of 
cattle;  and  its  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep, 
two  thousand  or  more  in  number.  The 
report  also  tells  of  its  varied  activities, 
and  describes  how,  while  the  monks  were 
caring  for  the  souls  of  the  Indians  and 
teaching  them  the  catechism,  the  lay 
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brothers  instructed  them  in  weaving 
blankets,  rebozos,  and  manias,  in  the  arts 
of  agriculture,  and  in  making  sugar  from 
the  sugar-cane,  to  such  good  purpose  that 
the  granaries  were  bursting  w^ith  count- 
less fanegas  of  corn  and  beans,  while  the 
excellent  work  of  stone-cutter  and  mason, 
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taught  by  the  Spanish  fathers,  is  still  to 
be  seen  upon  the  mission  buildings  them- 
selves, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  same 
report  records  the  Indian's  ''want  of  cul- 
ture, his  little  talent,  and  great  sloth." 

The  second  mission,  San  Jose  de 
Aguayo,  is  architecturally  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  four.  It  was  begun  in 
1720,  so  was  the  earliest  in  date,  but  was 
not  completed  until  eleven  years  later. 
Its  facade  is  the  most  ornate  piece  of 
Spanish  baroque  that  I  know  of  in  our 
country — a  genuine  surprise  with  its  rich- 
ly ornamented  cornices  and  keystones,  its 
winged  cherubim,  and  its  panels  whose 
sculptured  niches  are  peopled  by  cas- 
socked  saints.  Unhappily,  the  roof  has 
fallen,  and  the  nave  and  transepts  stand 
open  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  but 
there  remains  a  chapel,  once  perhaps 
the  baptistry,  that  is  still  used  for  serv- 
ices. Its  place  in  the  south  wall  is 
plainly  marked  by  an  elaborate  window 
whose  picturesque  design  conforms  to  the 


ornamentation  of  the  west  portal  and 
whose  tarnished  panes  are  still  protected 
by  the  remains  of  a  delicate  iron  reja. 

It  is  entered  by  a  doorway  that,  owing 
to  its  sheltered  position  under  a  low 
stone  arch,  has  remained  quite  intact, 
stonework,  panelled  doors,  and  heavy 
wrought-iron  fittings.  The  chapel  itself 
has  distinct  architectural  interest,  vaulted 
as  it  is  with  flattened  domes  and  low 
arches,  and  retaining  its  Hispanic  char- 
acter unmarred  by  modern  furniture,  for 
the  broken-down  pews  of  its  little  congre- 
gation, the  simple  altar  and  its  furnish- 
ings, the  cloth  of  applique  (made  by  Mexi- 
can women  some  fifty  years  ago)  that  does 
duty  as  a  reredos,  are  all  in  keeping  with 
its  original  character.  It  contains,  too,  a 
few  remnants  of  the  church  ornaments 
that  once  belonged  to  the  main  edifice:  a 
mutilated  crucifix,  a  section  of  the  circu- 
lar stair  that  led,  I  suppose,  to  the  tower, 
some  candlesticks  and  other  tarnished 
relics.    Adjoining  the  church  to  the  east 
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are  extensive  corridors  of  brick  arches 
covered  with  stucco  that  probably  formed 
part  of  the  refectory  and  Uving  quarters, 
while  to  the  west  extends  a  long  stone 
granary. 

The  third  and  fourth  missions,  San 
Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Francisco  de  la 
Espada,  are  much  simpler  in  character 
than  the  first  two,  each  having  stepped 
belfries  attached  to  churches  of  primitive 
design.  Each  shows  extensive  remains 
of  its  old  mission  quadrangle  and  the  last 
the  ruins  of  its  haluarte,  or  bastion  for  de- 
fense. 

Near  the  last-named  rise  arches  of  the 
aqueduct  that  supplied  the  missions  with 
water  and  fed  that  intricate  scheme  of 
irrigating  ditches  that,  until  the  day  of 
artesian  wells,  formed  so  necessary  an 
adjunct  to  the  city's  life. 

You  may  return  to  tow^n  by  way  of  the 
ostrich  farm  and  the  fair  grounds,  where 
Theodore  Roosevelt  assembled  his  Rough 
Riders  and  trained  them  for  the  war 
with  Spain,  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
old  Franciscan  churches. 

The  rough  riders  of  to-day  are  trained 
out  on  the  hills  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
named  for  the  hero  who  avenged  the 
Alamo,  took  Santa  Anna  prisoner  at  San 
Jacinto,  and  assured  the  independence  of 
the  Texas  republic. 

This  fort,  locally  called  "army  post," 
is  one  of  the  most  important  presidios  in 


our  country.  It  has  three  vast  parade- 
grounds  surrounded  by  comfortable-look- 
ing officers'  quarters,  and  long  lines  of 
red-roofed  barracks  for  all  branches  of 
the  service — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery— while  a  powerful  wireless  plant  and 
aeroplane  sheds  bring  the  equipment 
well  up  to  modern  requirements.  There 
are  comparatively  few  men  to  occupy 
these  barracks  just  now,  as  most  of  them 
are  out  on  patrol  duty  along  the  Mexican 
border.  Headquarters  staffs  and  regi- 
mental bands  are  still  there,  however,  and 
help  to  bring  social  life  and  gayety  to  the 
city  that  sorely  misses  its  larger  soldier 
life,  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  for  two 
years  now. 

The  band  plays  once  or  twice  a  week  in 
front  of  the  commanding  general's  head- 
quarters upon  a  broad,  grassy  slope  dom- 
inated by  a  conspicuous  clock-tower.  I 
found  these  concerts  most  enjoyable  on 
a  balmy  summer  night,  for  the  townsfolk 
turn  out  in  crowds,  some  in  motors  that 
they  park  in  a  great  circle,  others  by  the 
street-cars,  sitting  or  stretching  them- 
selves full  length  upon  the  grass.  The 
women  are  crisp  and  fresh  in  spotless 
white,  the  men  more  rough  and  ready, 
while  the  fireflies  fficker  and  twinkle  from 
group  to  group  like  stray  nebulae  dropped 
from  the  myriad  stars  that  shine  over- 
head, in  this  clear  atmosphere,  with  a 
brilliancy  beyond  belief. 
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One  of  the  city  bridges  over  the  San  Antonio  River. 


RICHARD     HARDING     DAVIS 


Gen.  Wheeler. 


Col.  Roosevelt.         R.  H.  Davis. 
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A  consultation  at  General  Wheeler's  headquarters. 
Reproduced  from  Scribner' s  Magazine,  May,  1899. 


DAVIS   AND    THE    ROUGH    RIDERS 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

KNEW  Richard  Harding  Davis  for  many  years,  and  I  was  among 
the  number  who  were  immediately  drawn  to  him  by  the  power  and 
originality  of  "Gallegher,"  the  story  w^hich  first  made  his  reputation. 
My  intimate  association  with  him,  however,  was  while  he  w^as  with 
my  regiment  in  Cuba.  He  joined  us  immediately  after  landing,  and 
was  not  merely  present  at  but  took  part  in  the  fighting.  For  ex- 
ample, at  the  Guasimas  fight  it  was  he,  I  think,  with  his  field-glasses,  w^ho  first 
placed  the  trench  from  which  the  Spaniards  were  firing  at  the  right  wing  of  the  regi- 
ment, which  right  wing  I,  at  that  time,  commanded.  We  were  then  able  to  make 
out  the  trench,  opened  fire  on  it,  and  drove  out  the  Spaniards. 

He  was  indomitably  cheerful  under  hardships  and  difficulties  and  entirely  indif- 
ferent to  his  own  personal  safety  or  comfort.  He  so  won  the  esteem  and  regard  of 
the  regiment  that  he  was  one  of  the  three  men  w^e  made  honorary  members  of  the 
regiment's  association.  W^e  gave  him  the  same  medal  worn  by  our  own  members. 
He  was  as  good  an  American  as  ever  lived  and  his  heart  flamed  against  cruelty 
and  injustice.  His  writings  form  a  text-book  of  Americanism  which  all  our  people 
would  do  well  to  read  at  the  present  time. 
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By  Charles   Dana  Gibson 


DICK  was  twenty-four  years  old 
when  he  came  into  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  Victoria  Hotel,  in  Lon- 
don, after  midnight  one  July  night — he 
was  dressed  as  a  Thames  boatman. 

He  had  been  rowing  up  and  down  the 
river  since  sundown,  looking  for  color. 
He  had  evidently  peopled  every  dark  cor- 
ner with  a  pirate,  and  every  floating  ob- 


ject had  meant  something  to  him.  He 
had  adventure  written  all  over  him.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him,  and 
I  had  never  heard  of  him.  I  can't  now 
recall  another  figure  in  that  smoke-filled 
room.  I  don't  remember  who  introduced 
us — over  twenty-seven  years  have  passed 
since  that  night.  But  I  can  see  Dick  now 
dressed  in  a  rough  brown  suit,  a  soft  hat, 
with  a  handkerchief  about  his 
neck,  a  splendid,  healthy,  clean- 
minded,  gifted  boy  at  play. 
And  so  he  always  remained. 

His  going  out  of  this  world 
seemed  like  a  boy  interrupted  in 
a  game  he  loved.  And  how  well 
and  fairly  he  played  it  I  Surely 
no  one  deserved  success  more 
than  Dick.  And  it  is  a  consola- 
tion to  know  he  had  more  than 
fifty  years  of  just  what  he  want- 
ed. He  had  health,  a  great  tal- 
ent, and  personal  charm.  There 
never  was  a  more  loyal  or  un- 
selfish friend.  There  wasn't  an 
atom  of  envy  in  him.  He  had 
unbounded  mental  and  physical 
courage,  and  with  it  all  he  was 
sensitive  and  sometimes  shy. 
He  often  tried  to  conceal  these 
last  two  qualities,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  from  those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  really  to 
know  and  love  him. 

His  life  w^as  filled  with  just  the 
sort  of  adventure  he  liked  the 
best.  No  one  ever  saw  more 
wars  in  so  many  different  places 
or  got  more  out  of  them.  And 
it  took  the  largest  war  in  all  his- 
tory to  wear  out  that  stout  heart. 
We  shall  miss  him. 


Copyright  by  Life  Publishing  Co7nJ>any. 

Richard  Harding  Davis. 
The  figure  of  Davis  was  one  in  a  composition  by  C.  D.  Gibson  in  Life,  May  22,  1890. 
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WITH    DAVIS    IN    VERA   CRUZ,   BRUSSELS, 

AND    SALONIKA 

By  John    T .    M c C u t c li e o n 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Author 


Captain  Glennon  and  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

From  a  photograph  taken  on  a  steam-launch  gfoingf  out  to  the 

battleship  U'yo}>ii>i^,  which  was  the  tl.ig^ship  of  the 

Atlantic  Squadron  at  \'era  Cruz. 


IN  common  with  many  others  who  have 
been  with  Richard  Harding  Davis  as 
correspondents,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  he  has  covered  his  last  story 
and  that  he  will  not  be  seen  again  with  the 
men  who  follow  the  war  game,  rushing  to 
distant  places  upon  which  the  spotlight 
of  news  interest  suddenly  centres. 

It  seems  a  sort  of  bitter  irony  that  he 
who  had  covered  so  many  big  events  of 
world  importance  in  the  past  twenty 
years  should  be  abruptly  torn  away  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  event  of  them 
all,  while  the  story  is  still  unfinished  and 
its  outcome  undetermined.  If  there  is  a 
compensating  thought,  it  lies  in  the  re- 
flection that  he  had  a  life  of  almost  un- 
paralleled fulness,  crowded  to  the  brim, 
up  to  the  last  moment,  with  those  experi- 
ences and  achievements  which  he  par- 
ticularly aspired  to  have.  He  left  while 
the  tide  was  at  its  flood,  and  while  he  still 


held  supreme  his  place  as  the  best  reporter 
in  his  country.  He  escaped  the  bitter- 
ness of  seeing  the  ebb  set  in,  when  the 
youth  to  which  he  clung  had  slipped 
away,  and  when  he  would  have  to  sit  im- 
patient in  the  audience,  while  younger 
men  were  in  the  thick  of  great,  world- 
stirring  dramas  on  the  stage. 

This  would  have  been  a  real  tragedy  in 
''Dick"  Davis's  case,  for,  while  his  body 
would  have  aged,  it  is  doubtful  if  his 
spirit  ever  would  have  lost  its  youthful 
freshness  or  boyish  enthusiasm. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  a  good  deal 
of  Davis  in  the  last  two  years. 

He  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  among  the 
first  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  correspond- 
ents who  flocked  to  that  news  centre  when 
the  situation  was  so  full  of  sensational 
possibilities.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
American  newspaper-reading  public  was 
eager  for  thrills,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
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resourcefulness  of  the  correspondents  in  in  recently  speaking  of  Davis  at  that  time, 
Vera  Cruz  were  tried  to  the  uttermost  to  said  that,  ''as  a  correspondent  in  difficult 
supply  the  demand.  and  dangerous  situations,  he  was  incom- 

In  the  face  of  the  fiercest  competition  parable — cheerful,  ingenious,  and  undis- 
it  fell  to  Davis's  lot  to  land  the  biggest  couraged.  When  the  time  came  to  choose 
story  of  those  days  of  marking  time.  between    safety    and    leaving    his    com- 

The  story   ''broke"   when  it  became    panion  he  stuck  by  his  fellow  captive 

even  though,  as  they  both 
said,  a  firing-squad  and 
a  blank  w^all  were  by  no 
means  a  remote  possi- 
bihty." 

This  Mexico  City  ad- 
venture was  a  spectacular 
achievement  which  gave 
Davis  and  McCormick  a 
distinction  which  no 
other  correspondents  of 
all  the  ambitious  and  able 
corps  had  managed  to  at- 
tain. 

Davis  usually  "hunt- 
ed" alone.  He  depended 
entirely  upon  his  own  in- 
genuity and  wonderful  in- 
stinct for  news  situations. 
He  had  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  beginner, 
with  the  experience  and 
training  of  a  veteran. 
His  interest  in  things  re- 
mained as  keen  as  though 
he  had  not  been  years  at  a 
game  which  often  leaves  a 
man  jaded  and  blase.  H"s 
acquaintanceship  in  the 
American  army  and  navy 
was  wide,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, as  well  as  for  the 
prestige  which  his  fame 
and  position  as  a  national 
character  gave  him,  he  found  it  easy  to  es- 
tablish valuable  connections  in  the  chan- 
nels from  which  news  emanates.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  "the  fact  that  he  was  ''on  his 
own"  instead  of  having  a  working  part- 
nership with  other  men,  he  was  generous 
capital  on  the  strength  of  those  letters,  in  helping  at  times  when  he  was  able  to 
but  Palmer,  having  only  an  American    do  so. 


Richard  Harding  Davis  riding  out  with  the  cavalry  patrol  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  El  Tejar. 


known  that  Davis,  Medill  jMcCormick, 
and  Frederick  Palmer  had  gone  through 
the  Mexican  lines  in  an  effort  to  reach 
Mexico  City.  Davis  and  McCormick, 
with  letters  to  the  Brazilian  and  British 
ministers,  got  through  and  reached  the 


passport,  was  turned  back. 

After  an  ominous  silence  which  fur- 
nished American  newspapers  with  a  lively 
period  of  suspense,  the  two  men  returned 
safely  with  wonderful  stories  of  their  ex- 
periences while  under  arrest  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mexican  authorities.    ^IcCormick, 


Davis  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Vera 
Cruz,  as  he  inevitably  had  been  in  all 
such  situations.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
w^as  pointed  out.  His  distinction  of  ap- 
pearance, together  with  a  distinction  in 
dress,  which,  whether  from  habit  or  pol- 
icy, was  a  valuable  asset  in  his  work, 
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made  him  a  marked  man.  He  dressed 
and  looked  the  ''war  correspondent," 
such  a  one  as  he  would  describe  in  one  of 
his  stories.  He  fulfilled  the  popular  ideal 
of  what  a  member  of  that  fascinating 
profession  should  look  like.  His  code  of 
life  and  habits  was  as  fixed  as  that  of  the 
Briton  who  takes  his 
habits  and  customs 
and  games  and  tea 
wherever  he  goes,  no 
matter  how  benighted 
or  remote  the  spot 
may  be. 

He  was  just  as  loyal 
to  his  code  as  is  the 
Briton.  He  carried  his 
bath-tub,  his  immacu- 
late linen,  his  evening 
clothes,  his  war  equip- 
ment— in  which  he 
had  the  pride  of  a  con- 
noisseur — wherever 
he  went,  and,  what  is 
more,  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  use  the  evening 
clothes  at  times  when 
their  use  was  conspicu- 
ous. He  was  the  only 
man  who  wore  a  dinner 
coat  in  Vera  Cruz,  and 
each  night,  at  his  par- 
ticular table  in  the 
crowded  "Portales," 
at  the  Hotel  Diligen- 
cia,  he  was  to  be  seen, 
as  fresh  and  clean  as 
though  he  were  in  a 
New  York  or  London 
restaurant. 

Each  day  he  was  up 
early  to  take  the  train 
out  to  the  "gap,"  across  which  came 
arrivals  from  Mexico  City.  Sometimes 
a  good  "story"  would  come  down,  as 
when  the  long-heralded  and  long-expected 
arrival  of  Consul  Silliman  gave  a  first- 
page  ''feature"  to  all  the  American  pa- 
pers. 

In  the  afternoon  he  would  play  water 
polo  over  at  the  navy  aviation  camp,  and 
always  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day  his 
"striker"  would  bring  him  his  horse  and 
for  an  hour  or  more  he  would  ride  out 
along  the  beach  roads  within  the  Ameri- 
can lines. 


After  the  first  few  days  it  was  difficult 
to  extract  real  thrills  from  the  Vera  Cruz 
situation,  but  we  used  to  ride  out  to  El 
Tejar  with  the  cavalry  patrol  and  imag- 
ine that  we  might  be  fired  on  at  some 
point  in  the  long  ride  through  unoccupied 
territory;   or  else  go  out  to  the  "front," 


Dudley  Harmon. 


R.  H.  Davis. 


War 


James  H.  Hare. 

correspondents  at  Sanidad  dock,  Vera  Cruz. 


PajTiiaster  Mayo,  of  the 
battleship  ll'yorniii^. 


at  Legarto,  where  a  little  American  force 
occupied  a  sun-baked  row  of  freight-cars, 
surrounded  by  malarial  swamps.  From 
the  top  of  the  railroad  water-tank,  we 
could  look  across  to  the  Mexican  out- 
posts a  mile  or  so  away.  It  was  not  very 
exciting,  and  what  thrills  we  got  lay 
chiefly  in  our  imagination. 

Before  my  acquaintanceship  with  Davis 
at  Vera  Cruz  I  had  not  known  him  well. 
Our  trails  didn't  cross  while  I  was  in 
Japan  in  the  Japanese-Russian  War,  and 
in  the  Transvaal  I  missed  him  by  a  few 
days,  but  in  Vera  Cruz  I  had  many  en- 
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joyable  opportunities  of  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  him. 

The  privilege  was  a  pleasant  one,  for  it 
served  to  dispel  a  preconceived  and  not 
an  entirely  favorable  impression  of  his 
character.  For  years  I  had  heard  stories 
about   Richard   Harding   Davis — stories 


perhaps  unconsciously,  after  the  favored 
types  which  his  imagination  had  created 
for  his  stories.  In  a  certain  sense  he  was 
living  a  life  of  make-believe,  wherein  he 
was  the  hero  of  the  story,  and  in  which  he 
was  bound  by  his  ideals  always  to  act  as 
he  would  have  the  hero  of  his  story  act. 


Correspondents  at  the  French  front  in  the  Balkans. 

The  Bulsraria-Greece  boundary  line  is  along-  the  crest  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  fig^ures  are  standing.     Two  shells  were  fired 

at  this  group  shortly  after  this  picture  was  taken,  one  shell  bursting  a  short  distance  in  front  and  the  other  just  behind. 

The  three  fisi^ures  at  the  right  are  R.   H.  Davis;  Ferguson,  of  Renters ;  and  I^ondres,  of  the   Petit  Joiirnai. 

Two  French  officers  are  with  them.     Other  correspondents  are  seen  in  the  trench  a  few  yards  ahead. 


which  emphasized  an  egotism  and  self- 
assertiveness  which,  if  they  ever  existed, 
had  happily  ceased  to  be  obtrusive  by  the 
time  I  got  to  know  him. 

He  was  a  different  Davis  from  the 
Davis  whom  I  had  expected  to  find;  and 
I  can  imagine  no  more  charming  and  de- 
lightful companion  than  he  was  in  Vera 
Cruz.  There  was  no  evidence  of  those 
qualities  which  I  feared  to  find,  and  his 
attitude  was  one  of  unfailing  kindness, 
considerateness,  and  generosity. 

In  the  many  talks  I  had  with  him,  I  was 
always  struck  by  his  evident  devotion  to 
a  fixed  code  of  personal  conduct.  In  his 
writings  he  was  the  interpreter  of  chival- 
rous, well-bred  youth,  and  his  heroes  were 
young,  clean-thinking  college  men,  heroic 
big-game  hunters,  war  correspondents, 
and  idealized  men  about  town,  who  al- 
ways did  the  noble  thing,  disdaining  the 
unworthy  in  act  or  motive.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  modelling  his  own  life, 


It  was  a  quality  which  only  one  could 
have  who  had  preserved  a  fresh  youth- 
fulness  of  outlook  in  spite  of  the  harden- 
ing processes  of  maturity. 

His  powder  of  observation  was  extraor- 
dinarily keen,  and  he  not  only  had  the 
rare  gift  of  sensing  the  vital  elements  of 
a  situation,  but  also  had,  to  an  unrivalled 
degree,  the  ability  to  describe  them  vivid- 
ly. I  don't  know  how  many  of  those  men 
at  Vera  Cruz  tried  to  describe  the  kaleido- 
scopic life  of  the  city  during  the  American 
occupation,  but  I  know  that  Davis's  story 
was  far  and  away  the  most  faithful  and 
satisf\dng  picture.  The  story  was  photo- 
graphic, even  to  the  sounds  and  smells. 

The  last  I  saw  of  him  in  Vera  Cruz  was 
when,  on  the  Utah,  he  steamed  past  the 
flagship  Wyoming,  upon  which  I  was 
quartered,  and  started  for  New  York. 
The  Battenberg  cup  race  had  just  been 
rowed,  and  the  Utah  and  Florida  crews 
had  tied.     As  the  Utah  was  sailing  imme- 
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diately  after  the  race,  there  was  no  time 
in  which  to  row  off  the  tie.  So  it  was 
decided  that  the  names  of  both  sliips 
should  be  engraved  on  the  cup,  and  that 
the  Florida  crew  should  defend  the  title 
against  a  challenging  crew  from  the  Brit- 
ish Admiral  Craddock's  flagship. 

By  the  end  of  June,  the  public  inter- 
est in  Vera  Cruz  had  waned,  and  the  corps 
of  correspondents  dwindled  until  there 
were  only  a  few  left. 

Frederick  Palmer  and  I  went  up  to  join 
Carranza  and  Villa,  and  on  the  26th  of 
July  we  were  in  Monterey  waiting  to 
start  with  the  triumphal  march  of  Car- 
ranza's  army  toward  ^lexico  City.  There 
was  no  sign  of  serious  trouble  abroad. 
That  night  ominous  telegrams  came,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 
w^e  were  on  a  train  headed  for  the  States. 

Palmer  and  Davis  caught  the  Lusitauia, 
sailing  August  4  from  New  York,  and  I 
followed  on  the  5(7/;//  Paul,  leaving  three 
days  later. 

On  the  17th  of  August  I  reached  Brus- 
sels, and  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  to  find  Davis  already  there. 
He  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  a 
number  of  American  and  English  cor- 
respondents were  quartered. 

Things  moved  c^uickh'.  On  the  19th 
Irvin  Cobb,  Will  Irwin,  Arno  Dosch,  aiid 
I  were  caught  between  the  Belgian  and 
German  lines  in  Louvain;  our  retreat  to 
Brussels  was  cut,  and  for  three  days, 
while  the  vast  German  army  moved 
through  the  city,  we  were  detained. 
Then,  the  army  having  passed,  we  were 
allowed  to  go  back  to  the  capital. 

In  the  meantime  Davis  was  in  Brus- 
sels. The  Germans  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and 
the  correspondents  who  had  remained 
in  Brussels  were  feverishly  writing  de- 
spatches describing  the  imminent  fall  of 
the  city.  One  of  them,  Harry  Hansen, 
of  The  Chicago  Daily  Xcivs,  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story,  which  I  give  in  his  words: 

"While  we  were  writing,"  says  Hansen, 
"Richard  Harding  Davis  walked  into  the 
writing-room  of  the  Palace  Hotel  with  a 
bunch  of  manuscript  in  his  hand.  With 
an  amused  expression  he  surveyed  the 
three  correspondents  filling  white  paper. 

"'I  say,   men,'   said   Davis,   'do  you 
know  when  the  next  train  leaves?' 
Vol.  LX.— 9 


'"There  is  one  at  three  o'clock,'  said  a 
correspondent,  looking  up. 

"'That  looks  like  our  only  chance  to 
get  a  story  out,'  said  Davis.  'Well,  we'll 
trust  to  that.' 

"The  story  was  the  German  invasion 
of  Brussels,  and  the  train  mentioned 
was  considered  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
correspondents  to  connect  with  the  out- 
side world — that  is,  every  correspondent 
thought  it  to  be  the  other  man's  hope. 
Secretly  each  had  prepared  to  outwit  the 
other,  and  secretly  Davis  had  already  sent 
his  story  to  Ostend.  He  meant  to  emu- 
late Archibald  Forbes,  who  despatched  a 
courier  with  his  real  manuscript,  and  next 
day  publicly  dropped  a  bulky  package  in 
the  mail-bag. 

"Davis  had  sensed  the  news  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Brussels  long  before  it  hap- 
j>ened.  With  dawn  he  went  out  to  the 
Louvain  road,  where  the  German  army 
stood,  prepared  to  smash  the  capital  if 
negotiations  failed.  His  observant  eye 
took  in  all  the  details.  Before  noon  he 
had  written  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
occupation,  and  when  word  was  received 
that  it  was  under  way,  he  trusted  his  copy 
to  an  old  Flemish  woman,  who  spoke  not 
a  word  of  English,  and  saw  her  safely  on 
board  the  train  that  pulled  out  under 
Belgian  auspices  for  Ostend." 

With  passes  which  the  German  com- 
mandant in  Brussels  gave  us  the  corre- 
spondents immediately  started  out  to  see 
how  far  those  passes  would  carry  us.  A 
number  of  us  left  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  23  for  Waterloo,  where  it  was 
expected  that  the  great  clash  between  the 
German  and  the  Anglo-French  forces 
would  occur.  We  had  planned  to  be  back 
the  same  evening,  and  went  prepared  only 
for  an  afternoon's  drive  in  a  couple  of 
hired  street  carriages.  It  was  seven  weeks 
before  we  again  saw  Brussels. 

On  the  following  day  (August  24) 
Davis  started  for  Mons.  He  wore  the 
khaki  uniform  which  he  had  worn  in 
many  campaigns.  Across  his  breast  was 
a  narrow  bar  of  silk  ribbon  indicating  the 
campaigns  in  which  he  had  served  as  a 
correspondent.  He  so  much  resembled  a 
British  officer  that  he  was  arrested  as  a 
British  derelict  and  was  informed  that 
he  would  be  shot  at  once. 

He  escaped  only  by  offering  to  walk  to 
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Brand  Whitlock,  in  Brussels,  reporting 
to  each  officer  he  met  on  the  way.  His 
plan  was  approved,  and  as  a  hostage  on 
parole  he  appeared  before  the  American 
minister,  who  quickly  established  his 
identity  as  an  American  of  good  standing 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Germans. 

In  the  following  few  months  our  trails 
were  widely  separated.  I  read  of  his 
arrest  by  German  officers  on  the  road  to 
Mons;  later  I  read  the  story  of  his  de- 
parture from  Brussels  by  train  to  Hol- 
land— a  trip  which  carried  him  through 
Louvain  while  the  town  still  was  burn- 
ing; and  still  later  I  read  that  he  was 
with  the  few  lucky  men  who  were  in 
Rheims  during  one  of  the  early  bombard- 
ments that  damaged  the  cathedral.  By 
amazing  luck,  combined  with  a  natural 
news  sense  which  drew  him  instinctively 
to  critical  places  at  the  psychological 
moment,  he  had  been  a  witness  of  the  two 
most  widely  featured  stories  of  the  early 
weeks  of  the  war. 

Arrested  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium, 
and  later  by  the  French  in  France,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  restrictions  on  corre- 
spondents were  too  great  to  permit  of 
good  work. 

So  he  left  the  European  war  zone  with 
the  widely  quoted  remark:  "The  day  of 
the  war  correspondent  is  over." 

And  yet  I  was  not  surprised  when,  one 
evening,  late  in  November  of  last  year, 
he  suddenly  walked  into  the  room  in 
Salonika  where  William  G.  Shepherd,  of 
the  United  Press,  "Jimmy  Hare,"  the 
veteran  war  photographer,  and  I  had 
established  ourselves  several  weeks  be- 
fore. 

The  hotel  was  jammed,  and  the  city, 
with  a  normal  capacity  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand,  was 
struggling  to  accommodate  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  more.  There  was  not 
a  room  to  be  had  in  any  of  the  better 
hotels,  and  for  several  days  we  lodged 
Davis  in  our  room,  a  vast  chamber  which 
formerly  had  been  the  main  dining-room 
of  the  establishment,  and  which  now  was 
converted  into  a  bedroom.  There  was 
room  for  a  dozen  men,  if  necessary,  and 
whenever  stranded  Americans  arrived  and 
could  find  no  hotel  accommodations  we 
simply  rigged  up  emergency  cots  for  their 
temporary  use. 


The  weather  in  Salonika  at  this  time, 
late  November,  was  penetratingly  cold. 
In  the  mornings  the  steam  coils  struggled 
feebly  to  dispel  the  chill  in  the  room. 

Early  in  the  morning  after  Davis  had 
arrived,  we  were  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  violent  splashing  accompanied  by 
shuddering  gasps,  and  we  looked  out 
from  the  snug  warmth  of  our  beds  to  see 
Davis  standing  in  his  portable  bath-tub 
and  drenching  himself  with  ice-cold  water. 
As  an  exhibition  of  courageous  devotion 
to  an  established  custom  of  life  it  was 
admirable,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  it  was 
prudent. 

For  some  reason,  perhaps  a  defective 
circulation  or  a  weakened  heart,  his  sys- 
tem failed  to  react  from  these  cold-water 
baths.  All  through  the  days  he  com- 
plained of  feeling  chilled.  He  never 
seemed  to  get  thoroughly  warmed,  and 
of  us  all  he  was  the  one  who  suffered  most 
keenly  from  the  cold.  It  was  all  the 
more  surprising,  for  his  appearance  was 
always  that  of  a  man  in  the  pink  of  ath- 
letic fitness — ruddy-faced,  clear-eyed,  and 
full  of  tireless  energy. 

On  one  occasion  we  returned  from  the 
French  front  in  Serbia  to  Salonika  in  a 
box-car  lighted  only  by  candles,  bitterly 
cold,  and  frightfully  exhausting.  We 
were  seven  hours  in  travelling  fifty-five 
miles,  and  we  arrived  at  our  destination 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Several 
of  the  men  contracted  desperate  colds, 
which  clung  to  them  for  weeks.  Davis 
was  chilled  through,  and  said  that  of  all 
the  cold  he  had  ever  experienced  that 
which  sw^ept  across  the  Macedonian  plain 
from  the  Balkan  highlands  was  the  most 
penetrating.  Even  his  heavy  clothing 
could  not  afford  him  adequate  protection. 

When  he  was  settled  in  his  own  room 
in  our  hotel  he  installed  an  oil-stove 
which  burned  beside  him  as  he  sat  at  his 
desk  and  wrote  his  stories.  The  room 
was  like  an  oven,  but  even  then  he  still 
complained  of  the  cold. 

When  he  left  he  gave  us  the  stove,  and 
when  we  left,  some  time  later,  it  was  pre- 
sented to  one  of  our  doctor  friends  out  in 
a  British  hospital,  where  I'm  sure  it  is 
doing  its  best  to  thaw  the  Balkan  chill  out 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

Davis  was  always  up  early,  and  his  en- 
ergy and  interest  were  as  keen  as  a  boy's. 
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We  had  our  meals  together,  sometimes  in 
the  crowded  and  rather  smart  Bastasini's, 
but  more  often  in  the  maelstrom  of  hu- 
manity that  nightly  packed  the  Olym- 
pos  Palace  restaurant.  Davis,  Shepherd, 
Hare,  and  I,  with  sometimes  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Bass,  made  up  these  parties, 
which,  for  a  period  of  about  two  weeks  or 
so,  were  the  most  enjoyable  daily  events 
of  our  lives. 

Under  the  glaring  lights  of  the  restau- 
rant, and  surrounded  by  British,  French, 
Greek,  and  Serbian  officers,  German, 
Austrian,  and  Bulgarian  civilians,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  American,  English,  and 
Scotch  nurses  and  doctors,  packed  so  sol- 
idly in  the  huge,  high-ceilinged  room  that 
the  waiters  could  barely  pick  their  way 
among  the  tables,  we  hung  for  hours  over 
our  dinners,  and  left  only  when  the  land- 
lord and  his  Austrian  wife  counted  the 
day's  receipts  and  paid  the  waiters  at  the 
end  of  the  evening. 

One  could  not  imagine  a  more  charm- 
ing and  delightful  companion  than  Davis 
during  these  days.  While  he  always  as- 
serted that  he  could  not  make  a  speech, 
and  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  stand- 
ing up  at  a  banquet-table,  yet,  sitting  at  a 
dinner-table  with  a  few  friends  who  were 
only  too  eager  to  listen  rather  than  to 
talk,  his  stories,  covering  personal  ex- 
periences in  all  parts  of  the  world,  were 
intensely  vivid,  with  that  remarkable 
''holding"  quality  of  description  which 
characterizes  his  writings. 

He  brought  his  own  bread — a  coarse, 
brown  sort,  which  he  preferred  to  the  bet- 
ter white  bread — and  with  it  he  ate  great 
quantities  of  butter.  As  we  sat  down  at 
the  table  his  first  demand  was  for  "Mas- 
tika,"  a  peculiar  Greek  drink  distilled 
from  mastic  gum,  and  his  second  demand 
invariably  was  ''Du  beurre!"  with  the 
"  r's  "  as  silent  as  the  stars ;  and  if  it  failed 
to  come  at  once  the  waiter  was  made  to 
feel  the  enormity  of  his  tardiness. 

The  reminiscences  ranged  from  his 
early  newspaper  days  in  Philadelphia, 
and  skipping  from  Manchuria  to  Cuba 
and  Central  America,  to  his  early  Sun 
days  under  Arthur  Brisbane;  they  ranged 
through  an  endless  variety  of  personal 
experiences  which  very  nearly  covered  the 


whole  course  of  American  history  in  the 
past  twenty  years. 

Perhaps  to  him  it  was  pleasant  to  go 
over  his  remarkable  adventures,  but  it 
could  not  have  been  half  as  pleasant  as  it 
was  to  hear  them,  told  as  they  were  with 
a  keenness  of  description  and  brilliancy 
of  humorous  comment  that  made  them 
gems  of  narrative. 

At  times,  in  our  work,  we  all  tried  our 
hands  at  describing  the  Salonika  of  those 
early  days  of  the  Allied  occupation,  for 
it  was  really  what  one  widely  travelled 
British  officer  called  it — ''  the  most  amaz- 
ingly interesting  situation  I've  ever  seen  " 
— but  Davis's  description  was  far  and 
away  the  best,  just  as  his  description  of 
\'era  Cruz  was  the  best,  and  his  wonder- 
ful story  of  the  entry  of  the  German  army 
into  Brussels  was  matchless  as  one  of  the 
great  pieces  of  reporting  in  the  present 
war. 

In  thinking  of  Davis,  I  shall  always  re- 
member him  for  the  delightful  qualities 
which  he  showed  in  Salonika.-  He  was 
unfailingly  considerate  and  thoughtful. 
Through  his  narratives  one  could  see  the 
pride  which  he  took  in  the  width  and 
breadth  of  his  personal  relation  to  the 
great  events  of  the  past  twenty  years. 
His  vast  scope  of  experiences  and  equally 
wide  acquaintanceship  with  the  big  fig- 
ures of  our  time,  were  amazing,  and  it  was 
equally  amazing  that  one  of  such  a  rich 
and  interesting  history  could  tell  his 
stories  in  such  a  simple  way  that  the  per- 
sonal element  was  never  obtrusive. 

When  he  left  Salonika  he  endeavored  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  British  staff 
to  visit  Moudros,  but,  failing  in  this,  he 
booked  his  passage  on  a  crowded  little 
Greek  steamer,  where  the  only  obtainable 
accommodation  w^as  a  lounge  in  the  din- 
ing saloon.  We  gave  him  a  farewell  din- 
ner, at  which  the  American  consul  and 
his  family,  with  all  the  other  Americans 
then  in  Salonika,  were  present,  and  after 
the  dinner  we  rowed  out  to  his  ship  and 
saw  him  very  uncomfortably  installed  for 
his  voyage. 

He  came  down  the  sea  ladder  and 
waved  his  hand  as  we  rowed  aw^ay.  That 
was  the  last  I  saw  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis. 
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AT,  Pat,  no  name  but 
that!"  came  a  mocking 
chant  from  the  basement. 
"I'd  teach  ye  what  me 
name  is,"  retorted  Patsy, 
clinching  his  fists;  ''I'd 
write  it  on  the  dirty  mugs  of  ye,  if  ye  stop 
skulkin'  down  there,  cowards  ye  are!" 

That  they  were  his  ancient  enemies,  his 
superiors  in  size  and  strength,  he  knew: 
Jacob  Roschky,  the  Pole,  andheavy-witted 
Karl  Steinberg,  the  saloon-keeper's  son. 

"  Ve  don't  fight  dem  dat  has  no  names," 
sneered  Karl  in  tardy  reply.  The  coarse 
taunt  scattered  Patsy's  prudence  to  the 
winds.  He  leaped  forward  with  a  cry  of 
rage,  and  would  have  plunged  right  into 
the  ambush  behind  the  broken  window 
had  not  a  low  command  from  overhead 
arrested  him. 

''Patsy  I"  called  his  mother.  "Patsy, 
lad,  come  away  up  !" 

Patsy  hesitated,  but  there  was  a  note 
not  to  be  gainsaid  in  his  mother's  voice, 
and  with  a  last  defiance  to  the  hidden  foe 
he  dashed  through  the  door  and  up  the 
narrow  stairway  to  the  little  room  where 
she  sat  at  her  perpetual  lace-making. 
.  He  had  not  meant  to  tell  his  mother 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  below,  but  under 
her  gentle  questioning  his  sore  little  heart 
could  contain  itself  no  longer. 

"If  only  I  could  say  who  me  father 
was,"  he  choked  out  at  last.  "But  it's 
Pat  no  name,  and  Pat  who's  yer  daddy, 
till  I'm  weary  of  living,  and  that's  truth  ! " 

Nora  thrust  her  w^ork  aside  with  a  low 
cry  and  gathered  her  son  to  her  arms. 

"They've  been  saying  that  to  ye  !"  she 
murmured  in  a  stricken  voice.  "And  I 
never  dreaming,  but  thinking  of  ye  as  a 
baby  still!" 

With  swift  remorse  she  recalled  the 
terrible  time  six  years  ago  when  she  had 
come  with  her  three-year-old  son  to  the 
tenement,  a  girl  half -mad  with  broken 
pride  and  outraged  love,  and  remembered 
how  she  had  tried  to  silence  the  curious 
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questions  of  her  neighbors  by  flinging  a 
sharp  challenge  to  the  conventions. 

"Nora  O'Carroll's  me  name,"  she  had 
announced  to  Mrs.  Steinberg  with  a  de- 
fiant lift  of  her  chin;  then,  noticing  her 
visitor's  sly  glance  at  her  bare  left  hand 
she  had  added  with  a  level  look,  "it's  me 
maiden  name,  and  I'll  be  known  by  no 
other." 

By  sundown  the  news  of  Nora  the  ring- 
less  and  unashamed  had  passed  to  every 
virtuous  matron  in  Harbor  Court,  and 
thereafter  the  stranger  was  left  to  the 
solitude  she  craved.  To  the  effect  of  her 
defiance  on  Patsy's  future  she  had  never 
given  a  thought — his  identity  then  had 
seemed  so  utterly  wrapped  up  in  her  own. 

"And  I've  brought  this  on  him,"  she 
groaned  in  bitter  self-reproach,  "just  be- 
cause me  pride  wouldn't  bear  their  know- 
ing the  truth  !  Listen,  Patsy  darling,"  she 
went  on,  bending  over  him,  "listen,  and 
whisht  wdth  your  crying.  I  didn't  mean 
to  make  it  hard  for  ye.  But  your  daddy 
— he  went  away  and  left  us,  and  I  couldn't 
bear  to  speak  of  him  after." 

"But  why  did  he  leave  us?"  asked 
Patsy,  lifting  a  tear-stained  face. 

"He  had  to,"  was  Nora's  low  reply. 
"I  can't  be  telling  you  more.  You're 
named  after  him,"  she  added,  tightening 
her  clasp  as  if  the  words  hurt  her.  "Pat- 
rick O'^Ioira's  your  name,  though  I've 
kept  it  from  you  all  these  years!" 

"Patrick  O'Moira,"  repeated  Patsy, 
and  the  thrill  of  content  in  his  voice 
stabbed  his  mother  afresh.  "  A  fine  name, 
isn't  it,  mother?  And  won't  they  be 
jealous  when  they  hear  it,"  he  went  on 
with  growing  excitement,  "and  me  mak- 
ing them  call  me  by  it  all  the  time  now ! 
I  must  be  goin'  down  to  tell  them,"  he 
added,  wriggling  in  her  embrace. 

"Go,  then,"  said  Nora  bitterly,  giving 
him  a  Uttle  push.  "Tell  them,  if  that's  all 
ye  care  for,  and  if  ye  don't  care  at  all  for 
the  sorrow  the  name's  brought  me!" 

The  light  died  from  Patsy's  face. 
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"  I'll  not  be  tellin'  if  ye  don't  want  me," 
he  said,  renouncing  with  a  gasp  the  pos- 
session that  was  to  have  made  life  toler- 
able. Then,  since  he  was  little  more  than 
a  baby  still,  his  tremendous  manliness  de- 
serted him,  and  he  clasped  his  mother's 
knees  in  a  passion  of  grief. 

"But  what  like  daddy  is  he  that  I'm 
never  to  speak  of  him?"  he  wailed,  ''and 
why  doesn't  he  ever  come  back  to  us?" 

''He'd  come  if  he  could;  ye  mustn't 
think  hardly  of  him  for  that,"  said  Nora 
in  a  strained  voice.  It  was  as  if  some  hid- 
den loyalty  drove  her  against  her  will  to 
defend  the  father  to  his  little  son.  "  He — 
he  said  he'd  come  back  when  he'd  served 
his  time — he  cried  when  he  kissed  you 
good-by — but  I  can't  talk  of  it  more!" 

She  turned  her  head  toward  the  win- 
dow, then  with  a  painful  effort  at  com- 
posure gathered  up  her  work  again. 

"Run  along  now  to  Mother  Flaherty's 
for  the  bread.  And  tell  whom  ye  please," 
she  added  wearily.  "I'm  thinking  it's 
best  so,  after  all." 

Her  eyes,  with  their  purple  black 
fringes,  of  which  Patsy's  own  were  so  ex- 
act a  copy,  became  intent  upon  the  fly- 
ing needle,  and  Patsy  knew  that  he  must 
work  out  this  new  and  puzzling  question 
as  he  had  learned  to  work  out  so  many 
others,  alone. 

"What's  yer  hurry?"  demanded 
Mother  Flaherty  querulously  as,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  thoughts.  Patsy  received 
his  bread  and  started  for  the  door  again. 
"Can't  ye  stop  a  minute  with  a  poor  old 
body?  Sure,  and  it's  lonely  enough  I  am 
with  me  son  Tim,  that  was  me  youngest 
and  all  that's  left  to  me  of  five,  gone  over- 
seas to  fight  for  his  counthry.  Cruel  it 
was  for  him  to  go  away  and  leave  his 
poor  mother  so !" 

This  was  a  new  view  of  Tim  Flaherty, 
who  had  been  the  hero  of  the  street  when 
he  received  his  call  and  had  gone  away 
five  months  before. 

"Why  did  he  leave  you,  then?"  de- 
manded Patsy  with  unexpected  vehe- 
mence. "It  wasn't  right,  and  you  need- 
in'  him  so !" 

"Yer  not  to  be  speakin'  of  me  Tim  as 
if  he'd  done  wrong,"  reproved  Mother 
Flaherty  with  quick  change  of  front. 
"He  went  because  he  had  to  serve  his 
time.      He  cried  bitter  at  leavin',  and 


twice  he  kissed  me  good-by,  but  he  had 
to  go." 

At  the  repetition  of  this  phrase  Patsy 
remembered  what  his  mother  had  said, 
and  his  face  lighted  with  sudden  under- 
standing. 

"Then  was  that  what  happened  to  me 
daddy!"  he  murmured,  more  in  asser- 
tion than  questioning. 

"Eh,  what?"  queried  Mother  Flaherty 
confusedly.  Patsy  laid  his  loaf  upon  the 
counter  and  came  nearer. 

"It's  something  me  mother  telled  me 
that  I  wasn't  understandin'  before,"  he 
explained,  looking  up  at  her.  "She  was 
sayin'  how  me  daddy  had  to  go,  too — 
years  ago  that  was — and  he  cried  when 
he  kissed  me  good-by.  Patrick  O'Moira, 
me  father.  I'm  named  after  him,"  he 
added  with  pride. 

"Patrick  O'Moira!"  stammered 
Mother  Flaherty.  "But  Nora  never 
telled  me.  And  ye  say  he  went  long  time 
ago!" 

Patsy  nodded,  unaware  of  the  bearing 
of  this  question.  "Me  mother  could 
never  bear  to  speak  of  him,  for  sorrow  of 
missin'  him  so.  Ye  like  the  name?"  he 
added  wistfully.  "Patrick  O'Moira,  ye 
like  the  sound  of  it?" 

"It  has  a  fine,  grand  sound,"  pro- 
nounced Mother  Flaherty.  But  some- 
thing troubled  her  still.  "]Must  have 
been  the  African  wars  they  called  him  to 
fight  in,"  she  said  as  if  to  herself.  "  What 
a  weary  time  for  poor  Nora,  they  keepin' 
him  soldierin'  all  these  years!" 

"Good  soldiers  is  scarce,"  Patsy  re- 
minded her,  wagging  his  head. 

"He'll  not  be  a  better  soldier  than  me 
Tim,"  was  Mother  Flaherty's  jealous  re- 
sponse. "Tim's  a  born  fighter.  Hero's 
blood  he  is,  though  I  do  say  it." 

A  streak  of  yellow  gaslight  from  an 
open  doorway  lay  across  the  lower  hall 
as  Patsy  came  home.  Within  the  room 
Jacob  Roschky  crouched  over  a  tiny 
stove,  watching  his  two  large-nosed  older 
brothers  busy  -with  their  long  shears  over 
heavy  cloth. 

"Pat,  Pat,  no  name — "  began  Jacob 
shrilly  as  the  little  boy  crossed  the  light. 

Patsy  darted  through  the  open  door, 
seized  Jacob  by  his  scrawny  neck,  and 
shook  him  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat. 

"Me    name's    Patrick    O'Moira,    just 
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that !  And  ye'd  best  call  me  by  it, 
Snippers !" 

He  released  his  enemy  with  a  final 
shake,  laughed  into  the  faces  of  the  stupe- 
fied elder  Roschkys,  and  darted  out  again. 

He  tasted  the  sweets  of  another  tri- 
umph on  meeting  Karl  Steinberg  next 
morning  returning  home  with  a  jug  of 
beer  for  his  mother's  breakfast.  Karl 
w^as  forced  to  choose  between  eating  his 
taunt  of  the  day  before  and  risking  a 
broken  beer  jug,  which  meant  sure  pun- 
ishment at  Mrs.  Steinberg's  heavy  hand. 

''Vy  didn't  you  tell  your  name  before, 
den?"  he  asked  sullenly  after  having  had 
to  repeat "  Patrick  O'Moira"  ad  nauseam. 
*'And  vy  don't  your  papa  come  to  see 
you?" 

"Because  he's  busy  chasin'  Dutchies," 
flung  back  Patsy  airily  as  he  strutted  on. 

The  news  of  Patsy's  having  claimed  a 
father  in  good  and  regular  standing  was 
met  with  varying  shades  of  credulity  in 
the  court.  Nora  met  questions  with 
stony  silence,  save  that  she  admitted  the 
fact  of  a  husband. 

"And  Patsy  tells  my  Karl  dat  he  is  a 
soldier  for  die  Englischer,"  sniffed  Mrs. 
Steinberg.  She  noted  with  secret  satis- 
faction the  startled  look  on  Nora's  face; 
but  the  blue  eyes  with  their  shadowing 
lashes  met  hers  wdth  the  old  level  gaze. 

"Well?"    The  syllable  was  insolent. 

"Then  he  fights  against  the  Vater- 
land,"  announced  Mrs.  Steinberg,  her 
heavy  face  flushing  with  anger. 

"The  O'Moiras  never  were  cowards," 
said  Nora  softly.  But  when  her  tor- 
mentor had  waddled  down  the  stairs,  de- 
feated, Nora  rocked  her  knees  in  tearless 
grief. 

"God  forgive  me,"  she  moaned,  "but 
it's  for  Patsy's  sake  !  He'll  have  to  know 
the  truth  soon  enough !" 

She  waited  tremblingly  for  further 
questions  from  Patsy;  but  some  obscure 
monitor  warned  him  that  unhappiness 
lurked  that  way.  Sometimes  at  night, 
when  he  was  too  cold  to  sleep,  terrible, 
vague  fears  would  assail  him.  Why 
should  there  be  all  this  mystery  about  his 
father's  absence,  when  Mother  Flaherty's 
Tim  was  inquired  after  daily  by  the  whole 
street  ?  Why  did  his  mother  never  boast, 
as  Mother  Flaherty  did,  of  the  elder 
O'Moira's  brave  deeds  overseas  ?    Think- 


ing of  these  things,  a  doubt  not  to  be 
looked  in  the  face  would  reach  its  cold 
fingers  about  Patsy's  heart. 

By  daylight,  however,  his  misgivings 
vanished.  The  street,  the  saloons,  the 
corner  grocery  teemed  with  news  of  the 
great  war,  and  Patsy,  a  precocious  reader 
for  his  age,  became  a  popular  vender  of 
the  day's  events  as  gleaned  from  the  thin 
extras  that  found  their  way  into  the 
crowded  district.  The  centre  of  an  at- 
tentive audience,  he  would  touch  the  most 
meagre  details  of  the  cautious  war  office 
communiques  to  dramatic  vividness,  and 
whatever  glorious  achievements  were 
here  recorded  had  for  their  central  figure 
Patrick  O'Moira.  There  was  no  deliber- 
ate falsehood  about  this — it  was  just  that 
his  father  had  become  the  dominating 
personality  of  his  universe  to  little  Patsy. 

As,  for  instance:  "Did  ye  see  how  the 
Irish  were  first  on  the  heights  at  Ar- 
gonne?"  Patsy  w^ould  ask  with  eyes  of 
fire.  "  Me  father  says  'twas  a  grand  sight 
to  see  the  enemy  tumblin'  to  get  away 
when  they  opened  fire.  A  long  fight  it 
was,  though,"  he  added  circumstantially; 
"  three  weeks  and  two  days  me  father  was 
with  his  boots  on,  and  they'd  like  to  have 
growed  to  his  feet." 

"Who  might  your  father  be,  young 
Kitchener?"  asked  a  big  policeman  who 
had  been  Hstening  with  an  indulgent 
smile. 

"Patrick  O'Moira,"  repHed  Patsy,  his 
tone  a  rebuke  to  the  older  man's  levity. 
"And  a  grand  soldier  he  is,  too.  Long 
ago  he  went  away  to  fight  the  Africans, 
and  he's  been  longin'  to  get  back,  but 
they're  needin'  him,  so  me  mother  says 
he  must  serve  his  time.  I'm  Patrick 
O'Moira,  too,  after  me  father,"  adding, 
with  unconscious  plagiarism:  "I'm  hero's 
blood,  ye  see." 

"Patrick  O'Moira,"  repeated  the  po- 
liceman in  a  puzzled  tone  to  a  brother 
officer.  Later,  as  the  two  were  swinging 
down  the  street,  he  uttered  a  loud  ex- 
clamation. "By  George,  Perkins,  you 
don't  suppose  it  was  the  O'Moira  that 
was  sent  up  for  killing  Jim  Bates !  The 
little  fellow  spoke  about  his  father  serving 
his  time " 

"I  never  saw  O'Moira,  but  Jim  Bates 
richly  deserved  shooting,"  said  the  other 
grimly. 
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"I  know,  so  did  his  wife.    She  wanted  ''Where'd  he  get  that  story  about  his 

to  be  rid  of  him,  and  she  used  O'Moira,  father,  then?" 

poor  devil,  as  a  tool.    Patrick  O'Moira  !  "Likely  she  told  him  to  save  her  pride. 

His  wife  came  with  a  tiny  chap  to  say  Hero's  blood,   poor  little   chap !     Well, 

good-by,  a  slip  of  a  girl  with  great  blue  we'll  not  pipe!" 

eyes.    It's  the  same,  for  the  lad  has  her  So  Patsy  was  left  to  the  father  of  his 
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He  was  getting  him  ready  for  the  win- 
ter campaign  now,  attending  to  details 
with  a  thoroughness  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  general. 

"They're  buildin'  little  huts  to  keep 
'em  dry  in  the  trenches,"  he  said.  "Me 
father  calls  his  Hotel  Shamrock.  He's 
hung  me  mother's  picture  over  his  gun  on 
the  wall — so."  He  illustrated  with  a  ges- 
ture, and  had  a  flashing  desire  to  tell  his 
mother  this.  He  went  to  tell  Mother 
Flaherty  instead. 

He  found  the  old  woman  creaking  sadly 
to  and  fro  in  her  rocker,  a  paper  from  the 
old  country  on  her  knee. 

"It's  the  toll  of  the  dead,"  she  whim- 
pered, looking  up  at  him  with  her  faded 
eyes,  "and  I  can't  even  be  tellin'  if  me 
Tim's  name  is  there.  Ochone,  the  cruel 
war!" 

"I'll  read  it  for  ye,"  said  Patsy  gently. 
Mother  Flaherty  handed  him  the  paper 
with  a  sigh.  "Didn't  I  hear  of  ver  father 
bein'  a  soldier,  too  ?  "  she  asked  confusedly 
after  a  moment.    Patsy  nodded. 

"Nora  O'Carroll's  husband,"  mumbled 
Mother  Flaherty,  "and  people  tellin'  lies 
about  her,  the  low  scum !  But  read  me 
what  ye  find,"  she  went  on  aloud,  "and 
Herself  comfort  me  if  me  Tim's  name  is 
there!" 

Patsy  climbed  on  a  stool  and,  spreading 
the  paper  on  the  counter,  began  a  solemn 
chant  of  a  nation's  roll  of  honor.  Sons  of 
peers,  heirs  of  sonorous  estates,  held  a 
last  pitiful  prominence  at  the  top  of  the 
page;  below  came  the  list  of  humbler 
dead,  but  there  was  no  Flaherty  among 
them. 

Having  read  the  F's  twice  to  assure 
himself  of  this  fact.  Patsy  comforted 
IMother  Flaherty,  and  was  about  to  close 
the  paper,  when  a  name  farther  down 
caught  his  eye. 

"O'Moira,  Pte.,"  he  read,  and  in  finer 
print  the  comment:  "Killed  while  trying 
to  save  a  comrade." 

The  room  seemed  suddenly  full  of  light 
and  sound  to  Patsy. 

"Me  father's  name's  here,"  he  an- 
nounced in  a  hushed  voice.  "I  must  go 
and  tell  me  mother."  Slipping  from  the 
stool,  he  started  for  the  door.  There  he 
turned,  remembering  even  in  the  hour  of 
his  exaltation  the  weakness  of  Mother 
Flaherty's  mental  grasp. 


"Yer  son  Tim,  his  name  isn't  there  at 
all,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  gentle  pity. 

There  were  cries  in  the  street  below, 
followed  by  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet. 
Nora  did  not  hear  the  cries,  for  her 
thoughts  were  intent  upon  the  letter  in 
her  lap,  the  letter  that  told  her  her  hus- 
band had  been  paroled  from  the  peniten- 
tiary and  was  coming  home.  She  was 
thinking  of  what  she  should  tell  Patsy 
now. 

As  the  feet  drew  nearer  and  the  even 
tramp  began  ascending  the  stairs  she 
rose  with  swift  terror  and  put  her  hand 
to  her  heart. 

It  was  Patsy  they  brought  in.  She 
knelt  beside  him  without  a  sound,  deaf, 
one  would  think,  to  the  confused  ex- 
planations they  were  gi\^ng. 

"  'Twas  a  man  stepped  in  front  of  a 
motor-truck,  and  Patsy  jumped  to  push 
him  back,"  said  Policeman  Brown. 

"What  man?"  asked  Nora  in  a  lifeless 
voice.  But  Policeman  Brown  was  watch- 
ing the  young  doctor's  hands  as  they  went 
skilfully  over  the  broken  little  body.  A 
man  in  the  shadow  near  the  door  an- 
swered her. 

"It  was  I,"  he  said. 

"You!"  She  raised  her  head  with  a 
little  cry.  "Oh,"  she  moaned,  "my 
Patsy  hurt  this  way  for  you !" 

"How  is  it?"  whispered  Policeman 
Brown  as  the  doctor  finished.  A  slight 
headshake  answered  him.  "But  he  may 
come  round  for  a  moment,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "so  you'd  better  get  these 
people  out  of  here." 

With  a  gruff  "Now,  then,"  the  majesty 
of  the  law  became  active,  and  soon  there 
were  left  only  Nora  and  the  doctor  by 
the  bed  and  the  man  in  the  shadowy 
corner. 

"He's  waking,"  said  the  doctor  a  mo- 
ment later.  Patsy's  purple-fringed  eye- 
lids fluttered  and  opened,  rested  inquir- 
ingly on  the  young  man's  face,  then  sought 
his  mother. 

"I  remember,"  he  murmured.  "I  was 
comin'  from  Tvlother  Flaherty's  to  tell  ye 
about  me  father." 

There  was  a  sharp  sound  near  the  door, 
and  Nora  drew  an  anguished  breath. 

"  'Twas  in  her  paper,"  Patsy  went  on 
^\dth  difficult  pride.     "O'Moira,  Pte. — 
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that'll  be  for  Patrick,  ye  see — and  below 
it  said,  'Killed  tryin'  to  rescue  a  com- 
rade.' None  other  names  had  that  bit 
writin'  under  them."  He  turned  shining 
eyes  upon  the  doctor.  ''Me  father,  Pat- 
rick O'Moira.  He  had  to  go  overseas  to 
fight  for  his  country.  Hero's  blood  I  am. 
.  .  .  I'm  glad  I  remembered  that,  or 
maybe  I'd  not  have  thought  to  push  that 
mazed  sheep  back  from  under  the  truck. 
He  acted  like  he  wasn't  used  to  bein' 
out  alone " 

He  laughed  weakly  at  the  memory,  put 
a  groping  hand  to  his  mother's  cheek, 
sighed,  and  was  still. 

The  doctor,  who  had  other  visits  ahead 
of  him,  rose  after  a  little  and  put  on  his 
overcoat. 

"Tell  me  whom  I  may  send  in  to  stay 
with  you,  Mrs.  O'Moira,"  he  urged. 

"No  one,"  whispered  Nora  dully. 

"But  I  can't  leave  you  alone,"  he  pro- 
tested gently.  "And  you  mustn't  grieve 
too  much,  terrible  as  your  loss  is.  Your 
husband  and  son  have  both  died  as  brave 
men  should !" 

For  answer  the  woman  laughed  in  his 
face,  and  the  doctor,  helpless  before  grief 
taken  this  way,  turned  and  tiptoed  quiet- 
ly out.  He  had  not  seen  the  figure  in  the 
shadow. 

"Nora,"  said  the  man  after  a  moment. 
"Nora,  you  know  I'd  have  gone  under 
those  wheels  before  I'd  have  had  this 
happen!"  He  came  nearer  the  bed  and 
looked  down  at  the  little  form. 

"My  Patsy!"  he  groaned,  twisting  his 
hands.    "My  little  lad!" 

At  the  sight  of  his  troubled  hands  his 
wife's  unnatural  stillness  broke. 

"Don't  do  that !"  she  cried  passionate- 
ly. "He  used  to  move  his  hands  so,  and 
then  I'd  be  cruel  sharp  to  him,  for  it 
minded  me  of  you !" 

The  hands  were  still.  "Ye  hated  me 
like  that?"  he  whispered. 

"And  why  not?  Ye  married  me  from 
me  father's  house  and  brought  me  over- 
seas to  a  strange  country,  and  me  thinkin' 
you  so  high  above  me  that  I'd  as  soon 


have  believed  evil  of  the  dear  God  him- 
self !  And  then  ye  killed  another  woman's 
husband  for  love  of  her!" 

"Not  that !"  the  man's  voice  rang  out 
with  sudden  strength.  "I  killed  him  be- 
cause he  struck  her  .  .  .  she  said  she 
was  afraid  of  him.  I  know  now  she  was 
a  devil,  twisting  me  round  her  finger  for 
her  own  ends.  But  I've  paid,  Nora. 
Can't  you  forgive  me?" 

"What  does  it  matter?"  muttered 
Nora  hopelessly,  her  brief  passion  spent. 
"Nothing  matters  now." 

Instinctively  the  man's  hand  went  out 
to  comfort,  paused,  and  rested  instead  on 
the  soft,  tumbled  hair  of  his  little  son. 

"What  did  he  mean,"  he  asked  husk- 
ily, "when  he  said  I'd  been  killed?" 

"'Twas  something  he  misunderstood," 
said  Nora,  with  a  gentleness  more  cruel 
than  any  anger.  "I  took  me  maiden 
name  when  I  came  here,  not  thinkin'  of 
the  trouble  it  might  make  for  him.  I  had 
to  tell  him  at  last,  and  I  said  you  had  had 
to  go  away.  I  couldn't  be  telling  him 
why,  for  it  would  have  killed  Hm.  Some 
way  he  got  the  notion  you  were  a  soldier. 
He  loved  brave  men." 

"A  soldier  !"  The  man's  weak,  hand- 
some mouth  quivered.  There  was  a  long 
silence,  broken  only  by  Nora's  sobbing 
breaths.  At  last  the  man  straightened 
his  shoulders. 

"Nora,"  he  said  as  he  laid  a  packet  by 
her  clasped  hands,  "they  let  me  work 
there,  and  I  saved  everything  for  you. 
I'd  thought  to  come  back  and  make  it 
up  to  you  and  Patsy,  but  it's  turned  out 
different.  .  .  .     I'll  be  saying  good-by." 

Nora  looked  up  then,  constrained  by 
the  ghost  of  the  old  bond  between  them. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked  in 
a  low  voice. 

"To  be  the  man  Patsy  thought  I 
was,"  said  Patrick  O'Moira.  In  vain  he 
searched  the  beautiful,  haggard  face  up- 
turned to  his  for  some  last  sign  of  love  to 
keep  his  courage  high. 

"Hero's  blood,"  he  repeated  wistfully, 
and  went,  staying  his  heart  on  that. 


Drawn  by  Reginald  Birch 
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XV 

THORNBURG   WINS 

WO  weeks  slipped  by,  and 
then  one  day  at  noon  as 
Baron  was  emerging  from 
the  lobby  of  the  Times 
building  he  heard  a  fa- 
miliar voice  in  the  street. 
The  Thornburg  automobile  stopped  and 
the  manager  pushed  the  door  open. 

"Been  to  lunch  yet?"  called  Thorn- 
burg. 

"  Just  going,"  was  the  response.  Baron 
would  have  prevaricated  if  he'd  had  time 
to  think;  but  now  it  was  too  late,  and  he 
made  the  best  of  the  matter  as  Thornburg 
pulled  him  into  the  car. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  manager; 
and  then  he  became  silent  as  he  threaded 
the  machine  through  the  down- town  con- 
gestion. 

He  did  not  speak  again  until  they  were 
in  a  comparatively  quiet  restaurant  whose 
patronage  was  drawn  chiefly  from  the- 
atrical people  who  did  not  come  in  until 
late  in  the  evening.  Both  men  observed 
that  they  were  to  have  the  place  practi- 
cally to  themselves;  and  then  Baron  was 
promptly  given  to  understand  what  it 
was  that  Thornburg  wanted. 

"That's  really  a  fine  little  girl,"  said 
the  manager,  frankly  regarding  Baron 
across  the  table. 

"  You  mean  Bonnie  May.  Yes,  she  cer- 
tainly is.  The  fact  is,  you  can't  begin  to 
realize  how  uncommonly  fine  she  is  until 
you  know  her  better." 

"Well,  that's  just  the  point.  When 
am  I  going  to  know  her  better?  When 
is  she  coming  to  us?" 

Baron  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the 
waiter  for  a  minute.  He  was  trying  to 
think  of  a  response  that  wouldn't  con- 

***   A  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters  of  "Bonnie 
May     appears  on  page  7  of  the  Advertising  pages. 
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cede  too  much.  He  held  the  strong  cards 
now.  It  would  be  foolish  to  relinquish 
them. 

The  waiter  was  gone  now. 

"The  fact  is,  Thornburg,"  said  Baron, 
"she  doesn't  seem  at  all  eager  to  accept 
your  invitation.  I've  told  her  about  it, 
and  explained  what  a  fine  place  you've 
got,  and  all  that — and  she  just  changes 
the  subject.  You  know,  I  didn't  agree  to 
force  her  to  act.  That's  just  what  we 
both  agreed  not  to  do." 

"Childish  timidity — the  first  time,'^ 
said  Thornburg.  "If  you'd  bring  her 
over  once,  she'd  get  over  feeling  that 
way." 

"She's  just  about  as  timid  as  a  sun- 
beam. She'd  go  anywhere  if  she  thought 
she'd  enjoy  it.  The  fact  is,  she's  abso- 
lutely satisfied  where  she  is,  at  present. 
Let  the  thing  rest  awhile.  When  things 
become  monotonous  I'll  call  her  atten- 
tion again  to  your  invitation." 

Thornburg  shook  out  his  napkin  vio- 
lently. "  That  sounds  like  beating  about 
the  bush,"  he  said.  "You  know  how 
to  get  a  child  started.  'Oh,  look!'  you 
say  to  them.  Get  them  excited.  Then 
they'll  do  anything." 

"I  don't  want  to  get  her  excited,"  re- 
plied Baron  dryly. 

"Yes,  that's  just  it!"  retorted  the 
other.  "A  little  excitement  would  be 
good  for  her.  I  see  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing her  at  your  place  part  of  the  time,  but 
I  see  the  advantage  of  having  her  with 
us,  too.  It  would  be  a  shame  if  she  ever 
got  to  thinking  highly  of  some  of  this 
poUte  flubdub — "  He  checked  himself 
in  embarrassment  and  brushed  imaginary 
crumbs  from  his  waistcoat. 

"Won't  you  enlighten  me  as  to  what 
you  mean  by  'polite  flubdub'?" 

Thornburg  became  almost  defiant. 
"Being  chilly,  for  one  thing.  And  not 
seeing  people.  That  kind  of  business." 
The  manager  was  thinking  of  certain  mat- 
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ters  that  had  transpired  the  night  Bonnie 
jMay  was  brought  out  to  the  garden.  "  It 
used  to  be  all  right,  but  it's  all  done  away 
with  now.  You  might  as  well  hang  a 
knitted  tidy  up  in  an  art  display.  Noth- 
ing but  the  goods  counts  these  days." 

''No  doubt  you're  right,"  responded 
Baron  briefly.  He  felt  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  admit  that  he  saw 
any  special  application  in  what  Thorn- 
burg  had  said. 

A  silence  followed.  Baron  permitted  a 
considerable  degree  of  arrogance  to  stifle 
his  friendlier  thoughts.  Thornburg  had 
spoken  offensively,  which  was  rather  less 
excusable  than  "polite  flubdub." 

Yet,  Baron  reflected,  nothing  in  Thorn- 
burg's  manner  could  alter  the  fact  that 
it  might  be  greatly  to  Bonnie  May's  ad- 
vantage to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the 
manager  and  his  w^ife. 

''You're  right,  Thornburg,"  he  said 
finally.  "I've  been  procrastinating — 
that's  all.  I'll  speak  to  her  again.  The 
next  time  I'll  even  say  'Oh,  look!' — or 
words  to  that  effect.  In  your  own  ex- 
pressive phrase,  we'll  give  her  a  chance 
to  decide  which  of  us  has  the  better  at- 
traction to  offer." 

This  new  promise  weighed  heavily  on 
his  conscience  that  afternoon  when  he 
went  home;  for  Bonnie  May,  unusually 
radiant,  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 

"Mr.  Baggott  was  here  to-day,"  she 
began.  "  He  left  his  play.  And  he  talked 
to  me  about  it.  He  said  you  might  keep 
it  as  long  as  you  liked." 

"All  very  kind  of  Mr.  Baggott." 
Baron  thoughtfully  disposed  of  his  hat 
and  cane.  When  he  turned  to  the  child 
again  there  was  a  little  furrow  between 
his  eyes. 

"Bonnie  May,"  he  began,  "did  I  tell 
you  some  time  ago  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thornburg  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
visit  them?" 

"Yes,  I  remember." 

"They  thought  possibly  you  might 
have  forgotten.  They  asked  me  to  re- 
mind you." 

"  Thank  you.  And  he's  made  the  pret- 
tiest copy  of  it,  with  red  lines  drawn  un- 
der the  words  you  don't  have  to  learn. 
Can't  we  go  up-stairs  and  see  it?  I  put 
it  in  your  room." 


"  Yes,  we'll  go  up-stairs."  He  was  irri- 
tated by  her  supreme  indifference  to  the 
matter  which  he  had  tried  to  bring  to  her 
attention.  He  meant  to  have  the  thing 
out  definitely. 

She  rushed  away  in  advance  of  him  so 
impetuously  that  he  paused  and  looked 
after  her  in  amazement.  The  furrow  dis- 
appeared and  he  was  smiling. 

And  then  the  whole  strange  situation 
struck  him  with  renewed  force.  Was 
she  really  the  daughter  of  Thornburg, 
and  was  he  afraid  to  claim  her?  Or  was 
there  no  connection  at  all  between  her 
and  the  manager,  and  did  he,  Baron, 
hold  the  trump-card  in  that  game  w^hich 
meant  the  permanent  possession  of  her? 

If  she  were  Thornburg's,  why  shouldn't 
Mrs.  Thornburg  frankly  say  to  her  hus- 
band: "I  know  everything — but  I  still 
want  her"?  It  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  be  his  duty  to  suggest  just  that 
course  to  her.  But  old  habits  of  re- 
straint were  too  strong  for  him.  After 
all,  he  didn't  know  the  Thornburgs  very 
well.  He  scarcely  knew  Mrs.  Thorn- 
burg at  all.  He  went  up  into  the  attic, 
which  was  made  golden  by  a  flood  of  late 
afternoon  sunlight.  In  truth,  he  found 
himself  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  de- 
lightful in  its  warmth  and  aloofness  and 
quietude. 

Bonnie  May  hurried  toward  him,  the 
manuscript  in  her  hands.  She  was  trem- 
bling with  eagerness.  A  foolish  little 
creature  in  some  respects,  surely,  thought 
Baron.  He  glanced  at  the  title-page  and 
turned  half  a  dozen  pages  aimlessly.  And 
when  he  glanced  at  Bonnie  May  he  was 
amazed  by  her  expression  of  wonder,  of 
distress. 

"You  don't  seem  to  be  interested  in 
it?"  said  she. 

"  Not  a  great  deal — just  now.  I'd  have 
to  get  into  it,  you  know.  When  I've 
more  time.  Besides" — he  tossed  the 
manuscript  aside — "I'm  deeply  interested 
in  something  else  just  now." 

She  quickly  evinced  a  pretty  spirit  of 
submission.  In  respons:e  to  his  gesture  she 
sat  down  near  the  window,  opposite  him. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  you  to-day. 
Seriously." 

"I  hope  I  haven't  been  queering  any- 
thing?" 
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"Not  a  bit  of  it.  We're  all  very  much 
pleased  with  you." 

There  may  have  been  something  of  pa- 
tronage in  the  tone.  At  any  rate,  she 
repHed  with  a  little  smile.  "  Thank  you," 
she  said.  ''You  know,  an  artist  always 
strives  to  please."  As  he  regarded  her 
quietly  she  added,  more  earnestly:  "It's 
strange  that  I  got  by,  too,  when  you 
come  to  think  about  it.  I  was  hardly 
prepared  to  play  a  nice  part  when  I  came 
here.  Anyway,  not  a  part  where  you 
have  to  have  so  much — what  the  critics 
call  restraint.  You  can  take  it  from  me, 
the  nice  parts  aren't  half  as  fat  as  the 
nasty  parts." 

He  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  her 
face.  He  had  the  thought  that  she  was 
very  far  away  from  him,  after  all.  From 
all  of  them.  "I  wish,"  he  said,  "you 
wouldn't  always  talk  as  if  you  were  only 
taking  part  in  a  play.  Somehow,  it 
doesn't  seem  quite  friendly.  We're  try- 
ing to  make  this  a  real  home  for  you. 
We're  trying  to  be  real  friends.  We're 
trying  to  live  a  real  life.  Why  not  look 
at  it  that  way  when  you're  with  me? 
Wouldn't  that  seem  friendlier?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  little  flicker 
of  anxiety  in  her  eyes.  "You  see,"  she 
said,  "I  can't  help  thinking  all  the  time 
that  everything  I  do  must  be  like  a  nice 
ingenue  part — and  being  afraid  that  you'll 
come  home  some  day  and  find  I've  been 
doing  some  soubrette  stuff." 

He  shook  his  head  and  abruptly  as- 
sumed a  new  attitude.  "Did  you  un- 
derstand me  clearly  when  I  said  that 
Mrs.  Thornburg  wishes  you  to  visit 
her?" 

"I  think  I  didn't  pay  much  attention," 
she  admitted,  looking  away  from  him. 
"Did  you — wish  me  to  go?" 

"  I  think  it  would  be  very  nice.  If  you 
didn't  like  them,  you  needn't  ever  go 
again."     He  tried  to  speak  lightly. 

She  brought  her  eyes  to  his  anxiously. 
"When  did  you  think  I  ought  to  go?" 
she  asked. 

Baron  brought  his  chair  down  mth  a 
bump.  "I  didn't  say  you  ought  to  go, 
exactly.  Don't  put  it  that  way.  I  only 
thought  it  would  be  nice  and  kind  of  you 
to  go,  because  they  wish  it.  I'd  be  anx- 
ious to  have  you  come  back  quite  soon,  of 
course." 


"And — and  mother — does  she  wish  me 
to  go,  too?" 

Her  use  of  that  word  brought  warmth 
to  his  heart.  "She  doesn't  wish  it. 
Frankly,  I  think  she  wouldn't  like  it  at 
all.     But  I  think  she'd  consent." 

She  was  greatly  relieved.  She  leaned 
forward  and  patted  him  on  the  knee.  "I 
was  afraid  you  might  be  planning  to  cut 
down  the  company,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  without  comprehend- 
ing readily. 

"I  mean,"  she  elaborated,  "I  thought 
maybe  it  was  a  case  of  cold  feet." 

He  flinched.  "Oh,  Bonnie  May  1 "  was 
his  disapproving  rejoinder. 

"You  mean  it's  stale?"  she  asked. 
The  expression  in  her  eyes  was  innocent, 
perplexed. 

He  slowly  shook  his  head  in  despair, 
and  then  he  saw  the  swift  look  of  com- 
prehension that  brightened  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  she  said.  "Knock- 
about talk!" 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  thrust  his 
chair  aside.  "For  a  few  moments  I 
would  be  glad  if  we  might  use  the  Eng- 
lish language,"  he  said.  "I  was  hopeful 
of  arriving  at  an  understanding  wdth  you 
on  a  certain  simple  proposition." 

She  began  to  laugh  unrestrainedly, 
after  an  instant  of  shocked  silence.  She 
"stared  him  out  of  countenance,"  as  the 
saying  is.  He  had  never  heard  her  laugh 
so  hilariously.  Yet  even  then  he  could 
not  be  blind  to  the  look  of  appeal  in  her 
eyes — appeal  mingled  with  a  defiant  con- 
sciousness of  guilt. 

Then  she  became  grave  and  concilia- 
tory. "  I'll  go,"  she  said.  "  It's  nothing, 
after  all.  Just  drive  up  some  day  and  ring 
the  bell  and  say,  '  My  lady,  the  carriage 
is  waiting,'  and  I — I'll  take  a  chance." 

XVI 

CONCERNING  LAUGHTER — AND  OTHER 
THINGS 

Baron  had  one  more  talk  with  her  on 
the  subject  of  her  visit  to  the  Thornburgs' 
before  he  reached  the  point  where,  under 
urgent  reminders  from  the  manager,  he 
actually  took  upon  himself  the  task  of 
conveying  the  child  from  the  one  house- 
hold to  the  other. 
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It  was  in  the  attic — where  all  their  con- 
fidential conversations  took  place — and 
Baggott's  play,  forgotten  for  the  moment, 
lay  on  a  table  at  Baron's  elbow. 

*'You  know,  I  can't  stay  over  there 
long,"  said  Bonnie  May  abruptly,  with 
quiet  determination. 

'*  At  the  Thornburgs '  ?  No,  I  hope  you 
won't  stay  very  long.  But  why  can't 
you?" 

''I  have  to  take  my  lessons  from  Flora 
— and  give  her  a  lesson,  too." 

Baron  didn't  know^  what  she  was  talk- 
ing about. 

''  Flora  is  giving  me  lessons  in  reading," 
she  explained.  "You  know,  I'm  to  go  to 
school  next  fall." 

''No  one  has  mentioned  it  to  me. 
But  of  course  you  will.  Everybody  goes 
to  school.  And  about  giving  her  a  les- 
son?" he  added. 

''I'm  not  sure  I  ought  to  talk  about 
that.  But  why  not — to  you?  You  see, 
I'm  teaching  her  how  to  laugh." 

Baron  stared.  "Teaching  her  how^  to 
laugh ./"  he  echoed. 

She  was  immediately  on  the  defensive. 
"I  certainly  am.  You  must  have  seen 
that  she  doesn't  know  how!" 

"Nonsense  !  You're  talking  just  plain 
nonsense !" 

"You  might  think  so.  A  good  many 
people  would.  But  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  how  many  people  you  know  who 
really  laugh  right." 

"  Right !  There's  no  question  of  laugh- 
ing right.  People  laugh  when  there's  an 
occasion  for  laughing." 

"They  don't  really  laugh,  because  they 
don't  know  how.  And  very  few  people 
know  anything  about  the  right  occasion 
to  laugh." 

"Meaning ?" 

"I  can  make  it  quite  plain.  You  see, 
it's  a  custom  to  teach  children  how  to 
talk,  and  some  are  taught  how  to  sing.  I 
say  nothing  about  the  silly  things  that 
are  taught  to  '  speak  pieces,'  Heaven  help 
them.  They  are  taught  these  things  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  know  how  to  do  them 
right  if  they  were  left  to  themselves. 
They  try  to  talk  and  they  try  to  sing,  and 
they  get  it  all  wrong.  And  then  they  are 
taught." 

"That's  an  entirely  different  matter." 

"Not  at  all.     When  they  try  to  laugh 


they  get  it  all  wrong,  too,  but  nobody 
thinks  it's  necessary  to  teach  them  any 
better.     You  can  see  I'm  perfectly  right." 

"I  think  what  you  say  is  quite  ab- 
surd." 

"  It's  just  new  to  you,  that's  all.  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  when  most  peo- 
ple try  to  laugh  what  they  really  do  is 
to  cackle,  or  giggle,  or  shriek,  or  make 
horrible  noises  until  they  nearly  choke. 
Women  try  not  to  cry  because  it  makes 
them  look  ugly.  But  just  think  how 
some  people  look  when  they  laugh  !  All 
they  need  is  a  few  lessons  at  the  right 
time.  Then  they  know  how  to  laugh 
naturally  and  freely.  You  have  to  think 
how  you  are  doing  it  at  first.  After- 
ward you  laugh  the  right  way  without 
thinking  at  all." 

"'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  Mile.  Bonnie  May, 
laughing  expert,'"  said  Baron  derisively. 

"A  very  fine  argument,"  responded 
Bonnie  May,  nodding  graciously.  "And 
about  the  'occasion'  to  laugh,"  she  per- 
sisted seriously.  "There's  a  whole  lot  to 
be  said  about  that.  You  frame  up  a 
speech  with  a  lot  of  care — to  get  out  of  a 
scrape,  or  to  make  people  do  something 
they  don't  want  to  do — or  for  something 
like  that.  You  ought  to  laugh  on  the 
same  principle.  You  know,  you  smile 
sometimes  when  you  don't  mean  it,  just 
to  help  things  along;  or  you  say  you  pity 
people,  or  you  say  something  to  encour- 
age them,  for  the  same  reason.  Well, 
then,  you  ought  to  laugh  sometimes  when 
you're  not  really  amused.  And  you  can 
make  people  take  a  sensible  view  of  things 
sometimes  just  by  laughing  at  them. 
But,  of  course,  you  have  to  know  how  to 
do  it  right.  If  you  bray  at  them,  or 
giggle,  they'll  be  insulted,  naturally." 

Baron  shook  his  head.  "Where  did 
you  pick  it  all  up?"  he  asked. 

"I  didn't  pick  it  up,  exactly.  Miss 
Barry  took  particular  pains  to  teach  it  to 
me.  On  account  of  my  work,  mostly. 
And  I  thought  a  lot  of  it  out  for  myself." 

Before  Baron  had  time  to  make  any 
response  to  her  she  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  picked  up  the  neglected  manuscript. 
All  her  interests  were  immediately  cen- 
tred in  it. 

She  turned  a  dozen  pages  rapidly. 
Then  she  paused  in  indecision  and  turned 
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back  a  page  or  two.  She  was  anxiously 
searching. 

"  Here  it  is  ! "  she  cried.  She  was  much 
reUeved.  "  Please  read  that  to  me."  She 
indicated  a  sentence. 

Baron  perceived  that  it  was  a  longish 
passage — a  grandiloquent  flight  which  he 
read  shamefacedly. 

She  stopped  him  on  the  word  "har- 
binger." ''That's  the  word,"  she  said. 
"Say  that  again." 

He  complied. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  she  wanted  to 
know. 

He  had  scarcely  started  to  explain  when 
she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  I  see.     Go  on." 

A  voice  interrupted  them:  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard,  announcing  that  dinner  was  ready. 

On  the  way  down-stairs  Bonnie  May 
amazed  Baron  by  repeating  in  its  entirety 
the  passage  he  had  read  to  her — "har- 
binger" and  all.  "It's  pretty,  isn't  it?" 
said  she. 

In  the  lower  hall  Flora  joined  them. 
Baron  glanced  at  her  mischievously. 
"I've  been  learning  a  little  something 
about  the  dark  deeds  that  are  going  on 
around  me,"  he  said. 

And  Flora,  as  she  preceded  the  other 
two  inte  the  dining-room,  lifted  her  face 
slightly  and  laughed  in  a  manner  so  mu- 
sical and  mellow  that  Baron  looked  after 
her  in  amazement. 

He  felt  Bonnie  May's  hand  tugging  at 
his,  and  looking  at  her  he  perceived  that 
she  had  laid  one  finger  across  her  lips  in 
warning. 

He  understood.  He  wanted  to  laugh, 
too.  But  he  realized  that  he  did  not 
know  how;  and  that,  moreover,  this  was 
not  the  proper  occasion. 

There  was  a  very  pleasant  old  garden 
at  the  rear  of  the  Thornburg  residence — 
a  fairly  roomy  region  of  old  trees  and 
vines  and  rustic  seats  and  dreams.  In 
the  midst  of  this  sylvan  scene  stood  a 
very  old,  friendly  apple-tree;  and  beneath 
this,  in  the  evening  dusk  through  which 
Baron  and  Bonnie  May  were  escorted  out 
into  the  garden,  sat  Mrs.  Thornburg. 

Thornburg  had  received  them;  and  it 
was  his  idea  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for 
the  two  guests  to  take  Mrs.  Thornburg 
unawares.  She  regarded  the  visitors 
rather  wearily  at  first  as  they  emerged 


from  the  shadows  and  stood  before  her. 
Then  she  recognized  Baron  and  her  face 
brightened  wonderfully.  There  was  a 
child  with  him.  .  .  . 

She  arose  from  her  many-cushioned  seat 
and  leaned  a  little  forward,  while  Bonnie 
May  regarded  her  v/ith  earnest  eyes. 

"You  see,  we're  here  I"  said  Baron, 
trying  to  strike  a  light  and  cheerful  note. 

Mrs.  Thornburg  scarcely  seemed  to 
notice  him.  "Yes,"  she  said  dreamily. 
She  did  not  remove  her  eyes  from  Bon- 
nie May's. 

It  was  the  child  who  completed  her  scru- 
tiny first.  She  glanced  about  her  apprais- 
ingly .  "A  very  beautiful  exterior  you  have 
here,"  she  remarked  somewhat  loftily. 

Mrs.  Thornburg  smiled  rapturously  at 
this.    A  warm  hue  stole  into  her  cheeks. 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  she  said.  She 
glanced  at  Baron  now  with  joyous  won- 
der in  her  eyes.  "We  think  it's  pretty," 
she  added.  "It  might  make  you  think 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  fairy-tales, 
mightn't  it?"  It  was  plain  that  she  was 
feeling  her  way  cautiously..  "We  might 
imagine  we  were  the  children  who  played 
under  the  juniper- tree — though  I'm  not 
sure  an  apple-tree  would  pass  for  a  ju- 
niper-tree." 

Bonnie  May  nodded  amiably.  "Or  it 
might  remind  you  of  a  Shakespeare  set- 
ting," she  suggested. 

The  woman  regarded  her  anew  with  a 
look  of  wonder,  and  pique,  and  delight; 
and  then  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
reached  the  limits  of  her  restraint.  With 
hands  that  trembled  she  drew  the  child 
slowly  toward  her,  until  she  had  the  ra- 
diant face  pressed  against  her  breast. 

"Dear  child,  do  try  to  love  me,  won't 
you?"  she  pleaded;  and  Baron  saw  that 
her  face  twitched  and  that  her  eyes  were 
offering  a  prayer  to  the  soft  sky  in  which 
the  first  stars  of  evening  were  just  blos- 
soming. 

Then,  almost  stealthily,  he  left  them. 

XVII 

BARON  COMES  HOME  ON  A  BEER-DRAY 

There  came  a  tim.e  within  the  next 
few  weeks  when  all  Baron's  interests  were 
centred  in  or  divided  by  two  all-absorb- 
ing subjects. 
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The  first  of  these  was  the  strange, 
winged  career  of  Bonnie  May.  The  child 
obviously  had  been  won  over  to  the 
Thornburgs — but  quite  as  obviously  she 
had  not  been  won  away  from  the  Barons. 
She  came  and  went  joyously,  radiantly, 
with  still  an  unmistakable  preference  for 
the  mansion  and  the  people  in  it. 

The  Thornburg  automobile  had  been 
placed  at  her  disposal,  so  that  she  had 
only  to  telephone  to  the  Thornburg  gar- 
age and  a  softly  purring  car  was  imme- 
diately driven  up  to  the  Baron  gates. 
She  came  and  went — and  Baron  observed 
and  pondered. 

And  then  a  still  more  urgent  matter 
claimed  Baron's  attention.  The  matter 
developed  in  a  sequence  of  events. 

Baggott's  play  was  completed.  It  was 
accepted.  It  was  to  be  produced.  It 
was  being  rehearsed.  Baggott  took  charge 
of  the  mansion  for  the  time  being.  He 
insisted  upon  consulting  Baron  on  a  thou- 
sand points.  He  exacted  a  promise  that 
the  whole  family  would  attend  the  pre- 
miere. 

There  was  to  be  only  a  single  per- 
formance, to  be  sure.  But  this  satisfied 
Baggott.  It  would  enable  him  to  secure 
a  copyright  and  to  see  his  own  work  as 
others  must  see  it.  And  it  would  give  him 
a  chance  to  obtain  a  real  producer.  This, 
at  least,  was  what  he  hoped  and  believed. 

And  day  after  day  the  night  of  the 
great  event  drew  near. 

The  very  last  day  Baron  left  the.  man- 
sion early  in  the  forenoon,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  half-insane  Bag- 
gott than  for  any  other  reason.  Baggott 
didn't  really  believe  that  Baron  could 
help  him,  perhaps,  but  his  nature  de- 
manded that  he  talk  about  his  play  all 
the  time,  and  Baron  listened  well. 

Bonnie  May  was  not  about  when  Baron 
left  the  mansion,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  was  coming  home  in  a 
particularly  eager  mood  late  in  the  after- 
noon. He  was  eager  to  find  her — to  as- 
sure her  that  they  two  together  were  to 
see  the  first  performance  of  Baggott's 
play. 

He  was  coming  home  with  leaping 
pulses — and  then  an  accident  happened. 

He  started  to  alight  from  the  cross- 
town  car  before  it  stopped,  and  his  foot 
struck  a  loose  fragment  of  stone  and  he 


lost  his  balance.  Thinking  of  the  matter 
afterward,  he  decided  that  he  could  not 
recall  an  experience  more  banal,  more 
needless.  But  he  did  not  reach  this  con- 
clusion at  the  time,  for  the  good  reason 
that  his  head  struck  the  pavement  and 
he  lost  consciousness.  There  had  been 
just  one  instant  of  sharp  agony. 

He  opened  his  eyes  presently  to  find 
himself  supported  by  two  men.  Every 
passenger  in  the  crowded  car,  which  had 
stopped,  was  staring  at  him.  A  crowd  of 
pedestrians  had  also  stopped  to  see  what 
had  happened.  He  looked  dazedly  at 
the  two  men  who  were  supporting  him. 
One  was  the  car  conductor,  whose  eyes 
expressed  fear  and  disgust.  The  other 
man's  appearance  was  in  some  degree  fa- 
miliar to  Baron.  He  was  gigantic,  ruddy, 
wholly  self-possessed. 

Baron  wondered  who  this  man  was; 
and  then,  as  his  gaze  roved  weakly  from 
point  to  point,  he  saw^  a  red  beer-dray — 
and  he  knew.  This  was  the  beer-driver 
whom  he  and  Bonnie  May  had  watched 
and  discussed  one  day  from  the  attic 
window. 

"He's  all  right,"  declared  the  beer- 
driver,  getting  a  firmer  grip  on  Baron's 
arm. 

Baron  was  greatly  relieved  to  hear  that 
he  was  all  right.  He  had  his  doubts. 
The  back  of  his  head  seemed  to  be  asleep, 
and  there  was  a  horrible  pain  in  his  left 
leg  when  he  tried  to  touch  the  pavement 
wdth  his  foot. 

''I'll  want  your  name  and  address  and 
the  names  of  witnesses,"  said  the  con- 
ductor. He  had  produced  a  little  note- 
book. 

"You  don't  need  them,"  declared  Bar- 
on. "It  was  my  fault.  I  don't  want  to 
be  detained  here." 

"But  the  rules  require — "  said  the 
conductor. 

"Just  forget  the  rules,"  advised  the 
beer-driver,  who  perceived  that  Baron 
meant  what  he  said.  And  in  an  instant 
Baron  was  feeling  a  new  sort  of  embar- 
rassment, because  the  ruddy  giant  of  the 
beer-dray  had  picked  him  up  in  his  arms 
and  was  taking  long  strides  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  dray.  "Out  of  the  way!"  he 
ordered,  and  people  obeyed. 

Baron  had  the  helpless  sensation  of  one 
who  rides  on  an  elephant.     He  thought 
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he  realized  now  just  what  it  must  be  to 
perform  the  tasks  of  a  mahout.  "Though 
I  don't  seem  to  need  an  ankus — yet,"  he 
meditated.    Baron  had  read  his  Kipling. 

"I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  he  said, 
speaking  in  a  general  downward  direction. 

"You're  not  troubling  me,"  came  back 
the  answer. 

The  driver  had  reached  his  dray  and, 
greatly  to  Baron's  amazement,  he  put  a 
foot  on  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  a  disen- 
gaged hand  on  the  iron  bar  surrounding 
the  back  of  the  seat,  and  had  vaulted  into 
a  sitting  posture,  carrying  his  burden  vdih 
him.  It  seemed  to  Baron  that  he  had 
been  swung  through  limitless  space,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  star  held  to  its  place  by 
gravity.  He  held  his  hat  in  place  as  he 
might  have  done  if  a  cyclone  had  seized 
him  in  its  clutch.  And  with  such  atten- 
tion as  he  could  command  he  was  observ- 
ing the  performance  of  the  driver. 

"Sit  down,"  commanded  that  individ- 
ual; needlessly,  for  already  Baron  was  by 
his  side,  holding  on  to  the  iron  bar  at  the 
back  of  the  seat  and  feeling  uncomfort- 
ably light  and  dizzy.  His  companion 
looked  into  his  eyes.  "A  pretty  hard 
jolt,"  he  said,  thrusting  a  protecting  arm 
about  his  charge.  "  Gee-app  !"  he  shout- 
ed, pulling  the  reins  dexterously  with  the 
aid  of  thumb  and  little  finger;  and  the 
horses  began  to  move. 

Much  to  Baron's  surprise,  the  driver 
did  not  ask  him  where  he  lived,  but 
quietly  turned  his  horses'  heads  in  the 
right  direction,  adjusting  the  brake  with 
his  foot  and  glancing  ahead  to  see  that 
the  right  of  way  was  clear. 

Baron's  mind  reverted  to  Bonnie  May 
for  an  instant,  and  he  remembered  that 
she  had  noted  how  the  driver  had  held 
his  reins  with  authority  and  sat  with  his 
great  legs  planted  purposefully  before 
him.    Yes,  that  had  been  precisely  right. 

"You  haven't  asked  me  where  I  live," 
he  remarked,  trying  to  be  partly  inde- 
pendent of  his  companion's  support. 

"I  don't  have  to.     I  know." 

"How?" 

"I've  noticed  you  before  now.  You're 
one  of  the  Barons." 

The  injured  man  felt  flattered.  Still, 
he  reflected,  the  driver  might  have  no- 
ticed him  for  any  number  of  unflatter- 
ing reasons.      For  a  moment  he  tried  to 


fathom  this  thought:  was  it  an  evidence 
that  the  driver  was  simple  and  stupid 
that  he  had  interested  himself  in  the 
people  who  lived  in  his  neighborhood? 
Was  it  a  proof  that  he  himself  was  supe- 
rior that  he  refused  to  be  interested  in 
common  things? 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  give  me  a 
lift  like  this,"  he  remarked.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  little  less  shaken  and 
strange. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  You'd  do  as  much 
for  me,  wouldn't  you?" 

"  Carry  you  around  and  lift  you  up  on 
a  high  seat?"  asked  Baron  incredulously. 

The  driver  threw  back  his  immense 
head,  revealing  a  bronzed,  bull-like 
throat  from  which  a  sound  like  thunder 
came.  "Well,  no,  I  guess  you  wouldn't 
do  that,''  he  admitted. 

The  horses,  with  their  ears  turned  al- 
ternately toward  the  driver  and  pointed 
ahead,  were  brought  to  a  halt  in  front  of 
the  mansion. 

"Now,  you  sit  up  here  and  hold  tight, 
and  try  to  look  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened," directed  the  driver.  He  removed 
his  arm  and  sprang  to  the  pavement. 

"Why?"  Baron  wanted  to  know. 

"I  want  to  call  your  old  lady  out  so 
she  can  see  you  sitting  up  on  the  seat." 

Baron  frowned.  "Why?"  he  asked 
again. 

"If  I'd  carry  you  to  the  door  and  ring 
the  bell  she'd  have  a  fit  when  she  came 
out.  She's  pretty  high-strung,  anyway." 
It  was  as  if  he  were  describing  a  woman 
of  his  own  household  instead  of  Baron's. 

"Oh!"  responded  Baron.  He  was 
thinking  that  it  was  difficult  to  know 
where  to  expect  chivalry  in  one  form  or 
another  and  that  there  were  various  ways 
of  manifesting  i't.  ''I  believe  you're 
right,"  he  added. 

It  was  Mrs.  Baron  who  came  to  the 
door  in  response  to  a  ring.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  she  had  been  looking  out 
of  the  upper  window. 

"Your  son  wants  to  speak  to  you,"  said 
the  driver,  dragging  off  his  German  cap 
and  revealing  a  shock  of  dishevelled  hair. 

Mrs.  Baron  seemed  to  ignore  the  man 
utterly.  She  stood,  pale  and  rigid,  star- 
ing at  Baron.  She  comprehended  at  least 
one  thing:  he  had  driven  up  to  the  door 
of  the  mansion  on  a  beer-dray. 
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Then  she  smiled  ominously.  ''What  a 
quaint  idea  I  *'  said  she,  passing  the  driver 
and  descending  the  steps.  "Of  course, 
this  is  one  of  your  jokes!" 

She  paused  then.  She  had  swiftly  be- 
come less  assured  in  her  anger. 

"I've  had  a  mean  fall,  mother,"  said 
Baron,  tr}nng  to  keep  a  martyr-like  tone 
out  of  his  voice.  "I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to 
be  carried  into  the  house.  This  man  was 
good  enough  to  bring  me  home.  He  was 
afraid  of  alarming  you.  It  was  his  idea 
that  you  ought  to  be  notified  before  he 
carried  me  in." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  understand  I "  There  was 
swift,  childlike  remorse  in  her  bearing. 
"It  was  kind  of  you,"  she  added  to  the 
driver,  by  way  of  atonement  for  her  rude- 
ness. She  regarded  him  with  flickering 
eyes.  She  could  not  help  shrinking  from 
the  warm,  gross  bulk  of  the  man,  yet  she 
admired  him  somewhat  as  a  lamb  might 
admire  a  benevolent  bull  that  has  just 
driven  a  wolf  away.  She  went  as  far  as 
the  curb  and  looked  up  at  Baron  critical- 
ly. Yes,  he  was  seriously  injured.  Some- 
thing told  her  that.  A  strained  expres- 
sion about  his  lips  and  eyes,  perhaps,  and 
his  attitude. 

She  turned  anxiously  to  the  driver. 
"Do  you  suppose  you  can  get  him  in 
without  any  help?"  she  asked. 

"Sure  I"  The  driver  derived  no  joy 
from  her  sudden  discomfiture — in  the  sud- 
den levelling  of  her  high  spirit  to  the  lowly 
plane  of  a  fearful  mother.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  realize  that  she  had  been  wrathful 
toward  her  son  and  rude  to  him.  "You 
go  and  push  the  door  open  and  get  things 
ready."  He  approached  Baron  and  held 
his  arms  up. 

Baron  put  his  hands  on  the  immense 
fellow^'s  shoulders,  and  again  he  experi- 
enced that  sensation  of  being  swung 
through  space.  In  an  instant  he  was 
being  borne  up  his  own  front  steps. 

"Can  you  carry  him  up-stairs?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Baron  dubiously. 

"Why  not?"  And  up  the  stairs  the 
driver  proceeded  without  the  slightest  ev- 
ident effort. 

At  the  top  Mrs.  Baron  led  the  way  into 
Baron's  old  room — now  Bonnie  May's. 
But  the  driver  paused  on  the  threshold, 
leisurely  casting  his  eyes  over  the  evi- 
dence of  feminine  proprietorship. 


"You'd  better  let  me  take  him  to  his 
own  room,  mother,"  he  declared  decisive- 
ly. He  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  bear- 
ing a  burden.  He  was  woodenly  indif- 
ferent to  Baron's  efforts  to  get  down. 

"But  that's  up  another  flight,"  was 
Mrs.  Baron's  faltering  response. 

"  That's  all  right.  You  see,  I'm  used  to 
delivering  beer  barrels,  and  they  always 
find  they  save  trouble  if  they  let  me  put 
'em  just  where  they  belong." 

Baron,  thinking  of  the  difficulties  which 
might  arise  when  this  wiUing  and  capable 
Atlas  was  gone,  quite  agreed  w^th  the  sug- 
gestion. "I'm  sure  he's  right,  mother," 
he  said,  "if  he  doesn't  mind." 

Up  another  flight  Baron  w^as  borne, 
and  at  the  top  the  driver  turned  about 
haltingly,  but  still  seemingly  unaware  of 
having  his  strength  taxed,  and  called 
down:  "You  better  see  about  getting  a 
doctor,  mother.  He'll  need  to  have  him- 
self looked  after.    I  can  put  him  to  bed." 

Baron  was  able  to  grin  weakly  at  the 
driver's  simple  generalship — and  at  the 
fact  that  his  mother  obeyed  with  nervous 
promptitude.  "That  way,"  said  he, 
pointing,  and  then  he  essayed  a  little 
joke.  "I  think  you  forgot  to  carry  me 
around  the  block  a  time  or  two  before 
you  started  up  here,  didn't  you?"  he 
asked  the  driver. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing,"  came  back  the  re- 
sponse. "If  I  had  a  twelve-year-old  boy 
who  didn't  weigh  more  than  you  do  I'd 
drown  him." 

With  this  the  attic  room  was  entered 
and  Baron  was  placed  carefully  on  a 
chair.  Then  his  shoes  were  removed  \\*ith 
caution,  and  before  he  quite  realized 
what  had  happened  he  was  in  bed. 

"I  wish  I  had  your  strength,"  he  said, 
feeling  that  such  service  as  he  had  re- 
ceived ought  to  be  acknowledged  some- 
how. 

"What?  Oh,  you'd  better  leave  that 
to  me.  I  need  it  and  you  don't.  I  guess 
that's  about  the  only  thing  I've  got." 

"No,  it  isn't.  You've  got  the  right 
kind  of  a  heart,  too." 

This  created  instant  embarrassment. 
By  way  of  escape  from  praise  the  big 
fellow  whispered  loudly:  "Say  the  word 
and  I'll  jump  out  and  get  a  bucket  of 
beer  before  the  mother  gets  back." 

"Beer  I"  exclaimed  Baron.    He  had  al- 
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ways  associated  beer  with  festive  occa- 
sions, and  he  was  quite  sure  the  present 
moment  was  not  a  festive  occasion.  "I 
don't  believe  I  care  for  any  beer — just 
now."  He  believed  he  had  achieved  a 
commendably  diplomatic  stroke  by  add- 
ing the  two  last  w^ords.  He  was  prompt- 
ed to  add:  "  But  if  you're  sure  your  horses 
won't  get  restless,  I'd  be  glad  to  have 
you  stay  until  mother  comes." 

The  driver  sat  down,  selecting  a 
straight-backed  chair  and  holding  him- 
self so  upright  that  he  made  Baron  think 
of  a  huge,  benevolent  heathen  god.  He 
had  dropped  his  cap  on  the  floor  beside 
him,  and  his  hands  were  clasped  about 
his  capacious  stomach.  There  was  now 
a  restful  placidity  as  well  as  extraordinary 
power  in  his  presence. 

"And  it  isn't  just  your  strength  that  I 
envy,"  said  Baron,  catching  the  luminous 
blue  eyes  of  the  driver  for  an  instant, 
''it's  the  generous  way  you've  got  of 
treating  a  fellow  as  if  he  wTre  a  brother  ! " 

This,  too,  created  great  embarrassment. 
The  driver's  face  flamed  and  he  struggled 
to  get  away  from  anything  resembling 
praise.  ''Yes,  sir!"  he  exclaimed,  as  if 
he  were  merely  continuing,  "that  bay 
horse  would  stand  in  his  tracks  until  I 
came  back  even  if  the  owner  of  the 
brewery  tried  to  drive  him  away." 

Baron  laughed.  "Well,  I  won't  say 
anything  more  to  your  credit  if  you  don't 
want  to  hear  it,"  he  said.  But  after  a 
moment's  silence  he  went  on,  more  se- 
riously than  he  had  yet  spoken:  "But 
do  tell  me,  for  my  own  good,  how  you 
manage  to  feel  so  well  disposed  toward 
people — toward  everybody  !" 

"Who,  me?  Oh,  I  just  drink  a  bucket 
of  beer  every  time  I  get  thirsty,  and 
every  time  I  begin  to  feel  mean  I  go  out 
and  dance  with  the  girls  pretty  near  all 
night.  The  bigger  they  are  the  easier  I 
swing  'em."  He  leaned  back  and  laughed 
until  things  in  the  room  shook.  A  book 
fell  off  the  table. 

Mrs.  Baron  came  in  w^ith  the  doctor 
then,  and  it  remained  for  her  to  make  the 
mistake  which  Baron  had  avoided. 

"You  must  let  me  pay  you  for  your 
trouble,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know  what 
would  have  happened  but  for  you." 

But  the  extraordinary  creature  grasped 
his  cap  in  both  hands  and  reddened  again. 


"Who,  me?"  he  said.  "Oh,  no,  mother. 
I  make  mine  flirting  with  beer  barrels." 
He  made  his  exit  uneasily.  They  heard 
him  whistling  on  the  stairs.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  front  door  closed  with  a  bang. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  creature  ! "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Baron. 

"Yes,"  replied  Baron,  "I'm  afraid  he 
is  extraordinary." 

He  w^as  remembering  something  about 
the  misleading  effects  of  a  make-up. 
Surely  this  big  fellow's  immense  body  and 
his  rough  speech  were  only  a  make-up, 
after  all,  hiding  those  qualities  which  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Baron  were  most 
to  be  sought  and  cherished !  That  w^as 
w^hat  Bonnie  May  had  tried  to  impress 
upon  him. 

Then  with  sudden  anxiety  Baron 
turned  to  his  mother.  "Where  is  Bonnie 
May?"  he  asked. 

"She  went  away  this  afternoon,"  was 
the  response.  Mrs.  Baron  avoided  her 
son's  eyes.    She  spoke  rather  guiltily. 

"She  w^nt  away,"  Baron  mused  dis- 
consolately. "And  it  was  to-night  she 
was  so  eager  to  have  somebody  take  her 
to  see  'The  Break  of  Day.'  " 

XVIII 

BONNIE     MAY     SEES     TWO     FACES     AT     A 
WINDOW 

It  was  at  luncheon,  three  weeks  later, 
and  Baron  was  down-stairs  for  the  first 
time  since  his  accident. 

"It's  just  like  having  Johnny  come 
back  from  the  war,"  observed  Bonnie 
May  as  the  family  took  their  places  at 
table.  Baron,  Sr.,  was  not  there.  He 
usually  spent  his  midday  hour  at  his  club. 

"From  the  war? — Johnny?"  replied 
Baron.  He  stood  by  his  chair  an  instant, 
putting  most  of  his  weight  on  one  foot. 

"I  mean,  you  can  think  of  so  many 
delicious  things.  We  might  believe  you 
were  wounded,  you  know,  coming  home 
to  see  your  wife  and  daughter.  As  if  the 
sentries  had  allowed  you  to  come  in  for  a 
little  w^hile.  They  w^ould  be  outside  now, 
watching.  Men  with  dirty  faces  and 
heavy  boots." 

"Yes,  if  I  had  a  wife  and  daughter," 
suggested  Baron. 

"Oh,    well — Flora    and    I.      Anyway, 
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you've  got  a  mother,  and  that's  the  real 
thing  when  there's  any  soldier  business." 

"It's  a  real  thing  any  way,"  observed 
Mrs.  Baron. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  admitted  the  child. 
She  sighed  deeply.  How  was  any  one 
to  get  anywhere,  with  so  many  literal- 
minded  people  about?  She  remembered 
the  man  in  the  play  who  said,  "If  we  are 
discovered,  we  are  lost,"  and  the  other 
who  replied:  "No,  if  we  are  discovered, 
we  are  found." 

It  was  Mrs.  Baron  who  returned  to 
prosaic  affairs. 

"I'm  going  out  this  afternoon,"  she 
said  briskly.  "I've  been  tied  up  here  in 
the  house  three  Thursdays.  There  are 
people  I  simply  must  call  on." 

Bonnie  May  did  not  know  why  her 
heart  should  have  jumped  at  this  an- 
nouncement. Still,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  the  possibilities  for  enjoyment 
in  a  big  house  when  there  wasn't  any- 
body to  be  saying  continuously  "You 
must"  or  "You  mustn't." 

She  wandered  up-stairs  as  soon  as 
luncheon  was  over,  and  in  Baron's  room 
she  was  overcome  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse. 

She  heard  the  houseman  mo\dng  about 
in  the  next  room,  and  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  had  never  seen  the 
houseman's  room.  She  had  never  even 
spoken  to  the  houseman.  There  was 
something  quite  mysterious  about  the 
fact  that  he  always  kept  to  himself. 

Mrs.  Shepard  had  assured  her  on  one 
occasion  that  Thomason  never  had  a 
word  to  say  to  anybody — that  he  was  a 
perverse  and  sullen  creature. 

Now,  it  occurred  to  her  that  possibly 
IMrs.  Shepard's  estimate  might  lack  fair- 
ness. Anyway,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  find  out  for  herself.  It  would  be  a 
kind  of  adventure. 

She  tapped  lightly  on  Thomason's 
door. 

i\fter  an  interval  of  silence,  during 
which  one  might  have  thought  that  the 
room  itself  was  amazed,  there  was  the 
sound  of  heavy  feet  approaching. 

The  door  opened  and  Thomason  stood 
on  the  threshold.  Bonnie  May  had  never 
been  near  enough  to  him  really  to  see 
him  before.  Now  she  discovered  that 
he  had  quaint  creases  about  his  -mouth 


and  eyes  and  that  his  eyes  were  like 
violets.  It  was  as  if  you  had  dropped 
some  violets  accidentally  and  they  had 
fallen  in  a  strange  place.  There  was  a 
childish  expression  in  Thomason's  eyes, 
and  it  occurred  to  Bonnie  Alay  that  pos- 
sibly he  was  afraid  of  people. 

It  seemed  to  her  quite  shocking  that 
the  little  man  should  remain  by  himself 
always  because  he  was  afraid  of  mingling 
with  others. 

Thomason's  eyes  were  very  bright  as 
he  looked  at  her.  Then  he  winked  slowly 
to  facilitate  thought.  He  was  thinking: 
"She's  the  one  who  does  whatever  she 
pleases."  Despite  his  habits  of  seclusion, 
Thomason  was  by  no  means  oblivious  to 
the  life  that  went  on  in  the  mansion. 

"May  I  come  in?"  asked  Bonnie  May. 
She  did  not  worry  about  the  absence  of  a 
spontaneous  welcome.  "It's  an  adven- 
ture," she  was  thinking. 

Thomason  laboriously  turned  about, 
with  a  slight  list  to  leeward,  and  ambled 
to  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  he  sat 
down  on  a  bench.  He  took  up  a  pair 
of  steel-rimmed  glasses  from  which  one 
temple  had  been  broken  and  replaced 
by  a  piece  of  twine.  He  slipped  the  twine 
over  his  head  and  adjusted  the  glasses 
on  his  nose.  It  seemed  necessary  for  him 
to  sit  quite  still  to  keep  this  contrivance 
in  place.  When  he  reached  around  to 
his  bed  for  a  coat,  which  he  had  evidently 
been  mending,  he  held  his  head  and  body 
as  rigid  as  possible. 

Bonnie  May  advanced  into  the  room, 
her  hands  clasped  before  her,  her  eyes 
quite  freely  surveying  her  surroundings. 

"What  a  quaint  setting!"  she  ob- 
served. 

Thomason  jerked  his  needle  through  a 
tough  place  and  pulled  it  out  to  arm's 
length,  holding  his  head  with  painful 
sedateness  on  account  of  the  glasses.  He 
seemed  afraid  to  glance  to  left  or  right. 
He  made  no  reply  at  all. 

"I've  been  learning  to  use  a  needle, 
too,"  she  confided,  thinking  that  he  did 
not  do  it  very  skilfully. 

Thomason  held  his  head  as  far  back  as 
possible  and  closed  one  eye.  He  was 
thus  handicapping  himself,  it  appeared, 
in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  work 
he  held  on  his  knee. 

"Would  vou  like  me  to  hold  it  while 
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Thomason  jerked  his  needle  through  a  tough  place  and  pulled  it  out  to  arm's  length. — Page  ii6. 
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you  go  across  the  room  to  look?"  she 
asked. 

Thomason  suddenly  became  quite  rigid. 
It  was  as  if  his  works  had  run  down. 
He  was  thinking  about  what  Bonnie  May 
had  said. 

Then,  ''Women!"  he  muttered,  and 
the  works  seemed  to  have  been  wound 
up  again. 

This  was  a  somewhat  indefinite  and 
meagre  return  for  so  much  cheerful  effort, 
and  Bonnie  May  decided  not  to  try  any 
more  just  then.  She  went  to  the  gable 
window  and  looked  out.  She  was  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  fourth  story  of  the 
building  next  door,  which  had  been  re- 
modelled for  use  as  a  boarding-house. 
And,  looking  up  into  the  window  nearest 
her,  she  suddenly  became  animated  in  the 
most  extraordinary'  manner. 

A  man  was  looking  down  at  her,  and 
in  his  eyes  there  was  a  puzzled  expression 
to  match  the  puzzled  expression  in  her 
own. 

She  turned  with  subdued  excitement 
to  Thomason,  sitting  on  his  bench  near 
the  middle  of  the  room,  \\'ith  his  bed  and 
an  old  trunk  for  a  shabby  background. 
If  he  would  only  go  away ! 

She  looked  up  at  the  man  in  the  win- 
dow opposite  and  smiled.  In  a  guarded 
tone  she  remarked,  "It's  a  ver>'  nice 
day!"  and  instantly  she  turned  toward 
Thomason  again,  so  that  he  might  be- 
lieve she  was  addressing  him  in  the  event 
of  his  looking  up  from  his  work. 

But  Thomason,  believing  this  needless 
remark  had  been  addressed  to  him,  had 
borne  enough.  He  arose  laboriously, 
grasping  his  coat  in  one  hand  and  his 
spectacles  in  the  other,  and  left  the  room. 
At  the  door  there  was  a  muttered  "Wom- 
en!"— and  then  a  bang. 

Bonnie  May  clasped  her  hands  in  de- 
lighted relief  and  drew  closer  to  the  win- 
dow. "It's  Clifton!"  she  exclaimed  to 
the  man  in  the  window  opposite. 

"It's  Bonnie  May!"  came  back  the 
eager  response. 

"Oh !"  she  moaned.  She  smiled  up  at 
the  man  across  the  area  helplessly.  Then 
she  took  her  left  hand  into  her  right  hand 
and  shook  it  affectionately. 

"You  dear  thing!"  came  back  the 
word  from  Clifton.  "W^ere  have  vou 
been?" 


"Oh,  why  can't  I  get  at  you?"  was 
Bonnie  May's  rejoinder;  and  she  looked 
down  at  the  ground  and  shuddered  at  the 
abysmal  depths. 

The  man  she  called  Clifton  disappeared 
for  a  moment,  and  when  he  stood  at  the 
window  again  there  was  some  one  close 
behind  him  looking  out  over  his  shoulder. 

"And  Jack,  too!"  she  breathed  eager- 
ly yet  fearfully.  It  occurred  to  her  that 
some  one  must  hear  her  and  drag  her 
back  into  the  tedious  realm  of  conven- 
tionality again.  For  the  moment  she 
was  almost  inclined  to  regard  herself 
as  a  kidnapped  person  held  apart  from 
friends  and  rescuers. 

"  If  it  isn't  the  Kid  ! "  was  the  comment 
of  the  second  man,  and  his  eyes  beamed 
happily. 

"  You  both  rooming  over  there  ?  "  asked 
Bonnie  May. 

"Since  yesterday.  We've  got  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Folly." 

"And  to  think  of  your  being  within— 
Oh,  I  can't  talk  to  you  this  way  !  I  must 
get  to  you !" 

"  You  and  jMiss  Barry  stopping  there  ?  " 

"Why,  you  see,  I'm  not  working  just 
now.    Miss  Barry " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  her  eyes  filling 
with  terror.  She  had  heard  a  step  be- 
hind her. 

Turning,  she  beheld  Baron  in  the  door- 
way. 

"I  thought  I  heard  you  talking,"  he 
said  in  quite  a  casual  tone.  "Was  Thom- 
ason here?" 

"I  was  talking — to  Thomason.  ^ly 
back  was  turned.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
out."  She  looked  about  the  room,  even 
under  the  bed.  She  didn't  want  Baron  to 
see  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  "Such  a 
quaint  old  gentleman — isn't  he?"  she 
commented.  She  had  moved  aw^ay  from 
the  window.  She  had  almost  regained 
her  composure  now. 

Baron's  brows  contracted.  He  glanced 
toward  the  window  at  which  she  had  been 
standing.  In  the  depths  of  the  room  be- 
yond he  thought  he  could  detect  a  move- 
ment.   He  was  not  sure. 

"Do  you  and  Thomason  talk  to  each 
other — quite  a  little?"  he  asked.  He 
tried  to  make  his  tone  lightly  inconse- 
quential. 

"That  wouldn't  express  it,  so  far  as  he 
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is  concerned.  He  won't  talk  to  me  at 
all.    I  have  to  do  all  the  talking." 

"And  do  you — feel  quite  confidential 
toward  him?" 

''Why,  I  think  you  might  feel  safe  in 
talking  to  him.  He  doesn't  seem  the  sort 
that  carries  tales." 

Baron  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  He  could  see  nobody.  But  when  he 
confronted  her  again  his  expression  was 
harsh — there  was  an  angry  light  in  his 
eyes. 

"Bonnie  May,  you  were  talking  to 
some  one  in  the  other  house.  You  were 
mentioning  Miss  Barry.  You  weren't 
talking  to  Thomason  at  all." 

She  became  perfectly  still.  She  was 
now  looking  at  him  steadily.  "I  was 
talking  to  Thomason  until  he  went  out," 
she  said.  "Then,  as  you  say,  I  was  '  talk- 
ing to  some  one  in  the  other  house.' 
Why?    Why  not?" 

The  docility  of  the  home  life,  the  ea- 
gerness to  be  pliant  and  sweet,  fell  from 
her  wholly.  An  old  influence  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  and  she  was 
now  Bonnie  May  the  actress  again.  For 
the  moment  benefits  and  obligations  were 
forgot  and  the  old  freedom  was  remem- 
bered. 

"We  don't  know  the  people  in  that 
house,"  retorted  Baron. 

"That  isn't  my  fault.  I  happen  to 
know  two  of  them.  If  you  like  I'll  in- 
troduce you.  Very  clever  people."  Her 
tone  was  almost  flippant. 

Baron  was  astounded.  "You've  found 
friends  ! "  he  said.  He  couldn't  help  speak- 
ing with  a  slight  sneer. 

"You  don't  do  it  very  well,"  she  said. 
"I  could  show  you  how,  if  you  cared  to 
learn — though  it's  rather  out  of  date." 

"  Bonnie  May  ! "  he  cried  reproachfully. 

"You  made  me  do  it!"  she  said,  sud- 
denly forlorn  and  regretful.  "  I  didn't  do 
anything.  That's  a  rooming-house  over 
there,  and  I  happened  to  see  two  old 
friends  of  mine  at  the  window.  They 
were  glad  to  see  me  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  them.  That's  all."  Her  expression 
darkened  with  discouragement.  She  add- 
ed: "And  I  wasn't  quite  untruthful.  I 
had  been  talking  to  Thomason." 

Baron  meditatively  plucked  his  lower 
lip  between  his  finger  and  thumb.  "I 
was  wrong,"  he  said.     "I  admit,  I  was 


in  the  wrong."  He  tried  to  relieve  the 
situation  by  being  facetious.  "  You  know, 
I've  been  an  invalid,"  he  reminded  her. 
"And  people  are  always  patient  with  in- 
valids." 

"It's  all  right,"  she  said.  And  he  had 
the  disquieting  realization  that  she  had 
grown  quite  apart  from  him,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  and  that  it  didn't  matter 
to  her  very  much  now  whether  he  was  dis- 
agreeable or  not. 

She  sighed  and  walked  absent-minded- 
ly from  the  room.  She  remembered  to 
turn  in  the  doorway  and  smile  at  him 
amiably.  But  he  felt  that  the  action 
was  polite  rather  than  spontaneous. 

And  he  reflected,  after  she  had  gone 
away,  that  she  hadn't  volunteered  to  say 
a  word  about  the  people  she  had  talked 
to  through  the  window. 

XIX 

A    GATHERING    IN    THE    ATTIC 

When  Bonnie  ]May  went  down-stairs 
and  learned  that  ^Irs.  Baron  had  gone 
out  calling,  she  entered  her  own  room 
and  pushed  her  door  partly  shut  so  that 
she  would  be  invisible  to  any  one  passing. 
Her  most  earnest  wish,  for  the  moment, 
was  to  see  her  two  friends  next  door.  Of 
course,  she  would  see  them  before  long, 
but  she  did  not  like  to  leave  the  matter 
to  chance. 

There  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  simply  go  to  their  front  door  and 
knock  and  ask  for  them.  No  reason,  but 
undoubtedly  a  prejudice.  The  Barons 
wouldn't  approve  of  such  a  thing.  She 
really  hadn't  been  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  house  next  door  until  now. 
She  realized  that  there  were  worlds  be- 
tween the  people  who  lived  over  there 
and  the  people  who  lived  in  the  mansion. 
So  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the  Barons 
were  a  family,  while  Heaven  only  knew 
what  those  other  people  were. 

Well,  she  would  think  of  some  way  of 
getting  at  Clifton  and  Jack  some  other 
time.  Something  would  happen.  And, 
in  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Baron  was  gone 
and  there  were  various  things  which 
might  be  done  now  which  couldn't  be 
done  at  any  other  time. 

Rummaging  among  her  possessions  in 
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search  of  an  inspiration,  she  came  upon 
a  hat  covered  with  Uttle  silk  butterflies. 
She  had  the  Hvehest  appreciation  of  the 
silk  butterflies,  though  she  did  not  quite 
approve  of  the  shape  of  the  hat  upon 
which  they  were  bestowed.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  hat  of  adorable  shape 
which  had  an  insufficient  decoration  in 
the  form  of  a  spray  of  roses  which  were 
not  of  the  right  color  and  which  were  in 
too  advanced  a  stage  of  development. 

In  another  moment  a  small  pair  of 
scissors  was  travelling  over  one  of  the 
hats  with  a  snipping  sound  and  a  start- 
lingly  destructive  effect.  The  snipping 
was  not  suspended  until  voices,  subdued 
and  confidential,  arose  in  the  near-by 
sitting-room. 

Baron  had  come  down-stairs,  too,  and 
was  talking  to  Flora. 

''The  thing  for  us  to  do,"  Baron  was 
saying,  "is  to  go  places  and  let  him  know 
about  it  beforehand.  Any  place  at  all. 
For  a  walk  in  the  park,  or  to  the  theatre. 
I  wouldn't  be  in  the  way.  I  would  know 
what  to  do.  And  after — that  is  to  say, 
when  .  .  .  What  I  mean  is  that  in  the 
course  of  time  you  could  just  tell  mother 
that  you've  made  up  your  mind  and  that 
it's  your  business  and  not  hers.  The 
thing  is  absurd.  She's  got  no  reasons. 
We've  no  right  to  let  her  have  her  own 
way  entirely  in  such  a  case." 

Bonnie  May  dropped  the  hat  into  her 
lap  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  shower 
of  butterflies  and  roses  which  fell  to  the 
carpet.  Quite  stealthily  she  went  out  into 
the  hall.  A  moment  of  indecision — and 
then  she  descended  the  stairs  to  the  first 
floor. 

"There's  that  to  be  attended  to,  too," 
she  was  reflecting. 

She  went  to  the  telephone  immediate- 
ly. She  had  noiselessly  closed  the  dining- 
room  door  so  she  wouldn't  be  heard. 
And  after  very  little  delay  she  had  Mr. 
Addis  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

"  It's  Bonnie  May,"  she  said  in  response 
to  Addis's  greeting.  "I  called  you  up  to 
tell  you  that  you're  wanted  here  this  af- 
ternoon. It's  really  important.  I  think, 
honestly,  you  ought  to  come.    Can  you  ?  " 

"Why, yes,  certainly  I"  came  back  the 
vigorous  and  pleasant  voice  of  Addis. 
"Yes,  I'll  come  right  away." 

In  the  hall  she  paused,  thrilled  by  the 


contemplation  of  a  good  forbidden  deed. 
Then  the  warm  sunlight,  finding  its  way 
in  through  the  ground-glass  door,  enticed 
her,  and  she  went  out  into  the  vestibule. 
There  she  stood  looking  out  on  the  street. 

Clearly,  fate  was  on  her  side. 

Almost  immediately  two  immaculately 
dressed  gentlemen,  mo\dng  with  superb 
elegance,  passed  the  gate. 

Bonnie  ]May  ran  down  the  steps,  calHng 
to  them.  "  Chfton ! "  was  the  word  which 
rose  above  the  chaos  of  street  noises. 
And  "Oh,  Jack!" 

The  two  gentlemen  turned  about,  and 
at  the  sight  of  the  child  they  became  far 
less  correct  in  their  general  deportment. 
Happiness  made  them  quite  unconscious 
of  self. 

Very  shortly  afterward  a  little  girl  was 
sitting  between  two  altogether  present- 
able gentlemen  on  the  top  step  in  front  of 
the  Baron  mansion. 

"Of  course  we  shouldn't,"  admitted 
Bonnie  May.  "  We  never  sit  on  the  front 
steps.  I  mean  the  Family.  But  nobody 
will  know.  And,  besides,  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  help  ourselves." 

"We  don't  mind  at  all,"  Chfton  as- 
sured her.  He  looked  inquiringly  over 
his  shoulder  into  the  vestibule.  "What 
is  it — an  old  ladies'  home?" 

"Not  exactly.  It's  one  old  lady's 
home,  and  you  couldn't  get  in  without  a 
jimmy  or  a  letter  of  introduction.  She 
used  to  be  a  Boone." 

"Of  course,  that  explains  it,"  said 
Clifton.  "What  are  you  doing  here? 
Does  she  give  private  theatricals?" 

"Not  intentionally.  No,  I'm  the  httle 
daughter  of  the  house — a  kind  of  little 
Eva,  without  any  dogs  or  fiddles;  and  I 
have  to  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
take  lessons.  It's  really  a  wonderful  place. 
When  we  all  sit  down  to  the  table  it — it 
sticks.  When  I  get  across  with  anything 
neat  nobody  whistles.     Far  from  it." 

Clifton  and  Jack  accepted  all  this  as 
quite  definitely  informative. 

"Domesticated,"  explained  Clifton  to 
Jack,  who  nodded. 

"  How  did  you  find  them  ?  "  Jack  want- 
ed to  know^ 

"  They  found  me.  There's  a  Romeo  in 
the  house  who's  the  real  thing.  Love  me, 
love  my  Romeo.  That's  how^  I  feel  about 
him.    He  brought  me  here." 
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"But  where " 

"You  see,  Miss  Barry  wished  me  onto 
one  of  the  theatres  here  last  spring  when 
the  going  got  rough.  Put  me  down  and 
disappeared.  And  he  found  me.  I  wish 
to  goodness  you  and  he  could  get  ac- 
quainted. You  know  that  I  was  a  baby 
only  a  few  years  back.  But  just  because 
I  don't  cry  for  bread  and  milk  here  they 
seem  to  think  I'm  ^Irs.  Tom  Thumb 
come  back.     You  could  tell  them." 

Clifton  and  Jack  leaned  back  as  far  as 
they  safely  could  and  laughed  heartily. 
Then  they  drew  painfully  sedate  faces 
and  sprang  to  their  feet.  A  soft  yet  deci- 
sive voice — the  voice  of  a  young  woman 
— sounded  behind  them. 

When  Bonnie  May  turned  around  she 
realized  that  she  and  her  two  friends 
were  standing  in  a  line  on  the  bottom  step, 
looking  up  into  the  faces  of  Baron  and 
Flora,  who  had  made  their  appearance  in 
the  vestibule. 

Flora  was  smiling  in  a  pleasantly  mis- 
chievous manner.  Baron  was  regarding 
the  two  actors  critically  yet  not  with  un- 
friendliness. 

"Won't  you  introduce  your  friends?" 
asked  Flora. 

Bonnie  May  did  so.  She  concluded 
with  "Old  friends  6f  mine  in  the  profes- 
sion." 

"If  I  might  suggest,"  said  Flora,  "it's 
ever  so  much  more  comfortable  in  the 
house,  if  you  don't  mind  coming  in." 
She  turned  to  Baron  with  slightly  height- 
ened color.  Her  glance  seemed  to  say 
— "you  can  see  they  are  gentlemen." 
Something  of  restraint  passed  from  her 
eyes  when  Baron  pushed  the  door  open 
and  turned  to  the  two  men  who  were  "in 
the  profession"  and  led  the  way  into  the 
house. 

"Delighted,"  said  Chfton,  mounting 
the  steps,  followed  by  the  other  actor. 

"You're  very  welcome  on  your  own 
account,"  said  Baron,  "and,  besides,  we 
all  like  to  do  anything  to  please  Mrs. 
Tom  Thumb." 

He  glanced  sharply  at  Bonnie  May, 
who  nodded  in  her  best  manner  and 
remarked,  with  delicacy  of  intonation: 
"Caught  with  the  goods!" 

The  little  joke  paved  the  way  for  really 
comfortable  intercourse,  and  there  was  a 
highly  satisfactory  condition  of  sociabil- 


ity in  the  sitting-room  up-stairs  half  an 
hour  later  when  the  street-bell  rang. 

It  rang  as  if  it  were  issuing  a  challenge. 
And  the  ring  was  almost  immediately  re- 
peated. 

"Mrs.  Shepard  must  be  out,"  said 
Flora.    She  went  to  respond. 

It  was  only  the  McKelvey  girls,  after 
all.  Bonnie  May  heard  their  gay  voices 
in  the  lower  hall.  And  it  occurred  to  her 
that  there  was  danger  of  certain  compli- 
cations— complications  which  might  not 
be  wholly  agreeable. 

She  turned  to  Baron.  "You  know 
we've  a  hundred  things  to  talk  about — 
old  times  and  old  friends.  Couldn't  we 
go  up  into  your  room  until  the  company 


goes 


p" 


She  referred  to  herself  and  the 


actors,  of  course. 

In  his  heart  Baron  could  have  blessed 
her  for  the  thought.  The  McKelvey 
girls  were  on  their  way  up-stairs,  and  he 
was  not  sure  about  the  propriety  of  bring- 
ing the  McKelvey  girls  into  even  a  fleeting 
relationship  with  two  actors  whom  none 
of  them  knew. 

"Why,  if  you  Uke,"  he  said  with  an 
air  of  reluctance — which  he  fully  over- 
came by  the  promptness  with  which  he 
arose  and  got  the  child  and  her  friends 
started  on  their  way. 

Flora  might  have  decided  to  entertain 
her  callers  in  the  room  down-stairs  if  she 
had  had  any  choice  in  the  matter.  But 
the  McKelvey  girls  had  always  felt  wholly 
at  home  in  the  mansion,  and  they  had 
begun  cUmbing  the  stairs  before  Flora 
closed  the  street-door. 

Flora  paused  for  an  instant,  changing 
from  one  arm  to  the  other  the  huge 
bunch  of  roses  the  older  Miss  McKelvey 
had  thrust  at  her  upon  entering.  A 
wan,  resigned  smile  trembled  on  her  lips, 
and  then  she  tossed  her  head  ever  so 
slightly. 

"Oh,  what's  the  difference!"  she  ex- 
claimed to  herself,  and  then  she  followed 
the  others  up  the  broad  flight  of  stairs. 

Still,  she  was  somewhat  relieved  to  find 
no  one  but  her  brother  in  the  room  into 
which  the  visitors  led  the  way.  She  did 
not  know  just  what  had  happened,  but 
she  did  not  ask  any  c{uestions.  And  then 
she  heard  the  murmur  of  voices  up  in  the 
attic,  and  understood. 

She  brought  a  vase  and  put  the  flowers 
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into  it.  "Don't  they  look  beautiful?" 
she  asked.  She  had  to  lift  her  voice  a 
little  because  both  of  the  McKelvey 
girls  were  talking  at  once. 

''They  certainly  do!"  came  the  re- 
sponse in  a  wholly  unexpected  voice,  and 
Flora  turned  and  beheld  the  animated 
face  of  Mrs.  Harrod  framed  in  the  door- 
way. 

"Mrs.  Shepard  asked  me  to  come  on 
up,"  said  Mrs.  Harrod.  She  looked  about 
her  as  if  the  room  was  empty.  "Flora," 
she  demanded,  "where's  that  child?" 
She  had  laid  eager  hands  upon  Flora's 
shoulders  and  kissed  her  flushed  cheek 
with  genuine  affection.  She  had  also 
taken  a  second  to  glance  at  the  McKelvey 
girls  and  say:  "How-do,  young  ladies?" 

"Child?"  echoed  Miss  Baron. 

"That  perfect  little  creature  who  was 
here  the  last  time  I  was.  I  did  hope  she'd 
let  me  in  again.  Such  angelic  manners. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  let  her 
go?" 

"Oh,  Bonnie  May!  No,  she  hasn't 
gone.  She's  quite  one  of  us  now.  Where 
is  she,  Victor?" 

Baron  fidgeted.  "  She  went  up  into  the 
attic,  I  believe." 

Mrs.  Harrod  made  for  the  hall  im- 
mediately. "I'm  sure  you  don't  mind," 
she  said  without  turning  around.  They 
heard  her  climbing  the  second  flight  of 
stairs.  "You  young  people  won't  miss 
me,"  she  called  back. 

The  younger  Miss  McKelvey  suddenly 
sat  up  very  straight.  "  What's  the  matter 
with  you,  Flora  Baron?"  she  demanded. 

"The  matter?" 

"The  way  you're  looking  at  Victor — 
yes,  and  the  way  he's  looking  at  you. 
What's  the  mystery?" 

Flora  Hstened.  Up-stairs  a  door  opened 
and  shut,  and  then  there  was  silence.  "I 
was  wondering  if  Mrs.  Harrod  would  find 
things  just  to  her  liking  up  there,"  she 
explained. 

"Oh!  Well,  if  she  doesn't,  it  will  be 
her  own  fault.  People  who  take  posses- 
sion of  a  house  can't  be  too  particular." 

*'I  suppose  not,"  admitted  Flora 
thoughtfully.  She  was  listening  intently 
again.  There  was  a  movement  down- 
stairs. Mrs.  Shepard  was  serenely  com- 
plaining to  herself  of  many  interruptions. 
The   street-door  opened   and   shut  and 


Flora  heard  resonant,  famiHar  tones. 
Baron  heard  them,  too. 

"I'll  see,"  Mrs.  Shepard  was  heard  to 
say;  and  then  there  was  the  sound  of  her 
heavy  tread  on  the  stairs. 

Again  Flora  and  Victor  looked  at  each 
other  dubiously. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  de- 
manded Miss  McKelvey — the  other  Miss 
McKelvey  this  time. 

Flora  leaned  back  against  the  mantel 
almost  limply  and  laughed — not  the 
laugh  of  Bonnie  May's  lessons  but  the 
old  contralto  gurgle.  "Nothing,"  she 
said.  Her  cheeks  flamed,  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  a  soft  light. 

"Mr.  Addis  has  called  to  see  Miss 
Baron,"  announced  Mrs.  Shepard  trucu- 
lently in  the  doorway. 

"I'll  go  right  down,"  said  Flora. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  older  Miss 
McKelvey. 

"Oh!"  echoed  her  sister. 

They  arose  as  by  common  impulse  and 
stole  out  into  the  hall.  "We  don't  care 
if  we  do,"  they  flung  back  in  a  whisper 
as  they  tiptoed  to  the  stair-railing.  They 
came  hurrying  back  with  ecstatic  twit- 
terings. "You  know  you  never  enter- 
tain company  in  that  dark  room  down- 
stairs. Flora  Baron  1  You've  got  to  bring 
him  up !" 

Flora  gazed  at  them  in  rebelHous  mis- 
ery. 

"Well,  then!"  exclaimed  the  younger 
Miss  McKelvey,  seizing  her  sister's  hand, 
"we'll  go  up  into  the  attic!" 

And  they  were  gone. 

^'Oh!"  cried  Flora  helplessly,  "it 
shows  what  one  criminal  act  will  lead 
to!" 

"There  was  no  criminal  act,"  retorted 
Baron.  "  Nothing  is  really  wrong.  Have 
him  up  ! "  His  tone  seemed  to  say:  "As- 
sert your  right  I    I'll  back  you  up  ! " 

He  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairway. 
"Come  right  up,  Addis,"  he  called.  He 
tried  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  cordiality 
into  his  voice. 

Flora's  hands  went  to  her  temples  in  a 
gesture  of  despair.  "You  invited  him 
here  in  mother's  absence — you  know  you 
did !"  she  cried. 

"  I  didn't.  But  I  wouldn't  care  if  I  had. 
I'd  have  done  it  if  I'd  had  the  wit  to 
think  of  it.    Why  shouldn't  he  come?" 
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"I  won't  have  him  come  in  this  way. 
Until  mother — "  She  sUpped  from  the 
room  without  finishing  her  sentence. 

'^What  do  you  intend  to  do?"  de- 
manded Baron. 

''There's  only  one  thing  to  do.  I  think 
I  may  be  needed  elsewhere  just  now.  I'm 
going  up  into  the  attic." 

But  as  she  made  her  escape  she  glanced 
down  the  stairs.  Somebody  was  coming 
up.  There  was  the  stubborn  black  hair, 
the  ruddy  cheeks,  and  the  close-cropped 
black  mustache 

But  she  was  gone. 

Mr.  Addis  mounted  the  stairs  with  the 
determination  of  one  who  goes  more  than 
half-way  to  meet  Destiny. 

''Come  in!"  called  Baron.  "Excuse 
me  for  not  coming  to  meet  you.  You 
know  I've  got  a  bad  ankle." 


"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Addis,  whose  robust 
presence  somehow  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing all  the  aspects  of  the  room  effeminate 
and  trivial.    "  You — were  expecting  me  ?  " 

"No — that  is,"  bungled  Baron,  "we're 
delighted  to  have  you  call." 

Addis  reflected.  "And  Miss  Baron?" 
he  asked. 

"  She's  up  in  the  attic  just  now.  There 
are  some  callers,  I  believe." 

A  dull  flush  mounted  to  the  visitor's 
forehead.  "I'm  afraid  I  made  a  mis- 
take," he  said.  He  arose,  casting  a  keen 
glance  at  Baron. 

"You  didn't.  You  didn't  make  any 
mistake  at  all.  We  won't  wait  for  them 
to  come  down.  Come,  let's  follow,  if 
you  don't  mind." 

"Follow—?"  said  Addis. 

"We'll  go  up  to  the  attic." 


(To  be  concluded.) 


WE  live  in  an  age  that  does  not  ask 
the  blessing.     To  some  of  us,  wist- 
ful for  an  older  fashion,  the  world 
may  seem  to  have  had  comelier  manners  in 
days  when  little  children  did  say  grace  in 
every  Christian  kind  of  place.     There  is  a 
spiritual  gauchcric  in  our  present 
bSS^^^^'^^  sheepishness    before    the    Unseen, 

an  aesthetic  loss  in  the  fact  that 
heads  no  longer  bow  and  knees  no  longer 
kneel  in  instinctive  reverence.  It  is  to  no 
grace-less  age  that  literature  owes  the  ten- 
der homeliness  of  the  blessings  that  Herrick 
asked  or  the  exquisite  gratitude  implied 
in  Lamb's  protest  against  "Grace  before 
Meat."  These  were  two  men  who  always 
sat  down  with  a  relish  to  the  meal  of  life, 
although  the  fare  that  was  served  them  may 
look  to  us  harsh  enough.  It  was  because  he 
found  so  many  things  holier  to  enjoy  that 
Lamb  deprecated  a  ritual  of  thanks  conlined 
to  "  the  solitary  ceremony  of  manducation." 
We  to  whom  life  may  sometimes  seem 
a  bitter  banquet,  squalidly  set  forth,  may 
sometimes,  reading,  envy  Lamb,  seeing  that 
neither  the  stale  boredom  of  the  counting- 
house  nor  the  acrid  sting  of  the  madhouse 
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ever  spoiled  the  gusto  of  his  palate.  It  is 
with  the  high-heart  gayety  that  is  the  finest 
essence  of  thanksgiving  that  he  demands: 

"A  form  for  setting  out  upon  a  pleasant 
walk,  for  a  moonlight  ramble,  for  a  friendly 
meeting,  or  a  solved  problem.  Why  have 
we  none  for  books,  those  spiritual  repasts — 
a  grace  before  Milton,  a  grace  before  Shake- 
speare, a  devotional  exercise  proper  to  be 
said  before  reading  'The  Faerie  Queene'?" 

A  poet  of  to-day  has  echoed  Lamb's  desire: 

''Myriad-leaved  as  an  elm; 
Starred  with  shining  word  and  phrase; 
Wondrous  words  that  overwhelm, 
Phrases  \'ivid,  swift,  divine; 
Gracious  turn  of  verse  and  line — 
O  God,  all  praise 
For  a  book:  its  tears,  its  wit, 
Its  faults,  and  the  perfect  joy  of  it." 

In  a  time  when  tongue  and  pen  alike  are 
stiff  and  straitened  in  the  utterance  both  of 
prayer  and  praise,  it  were,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
ercise enfranchising  for  the  spirit  to  formu- 
late certain  graces  for  those  books  that,  de- 
voured, have  become  our  bone  and  sinew 
and  red  corpuscle,  but  that  we  have  received 
and  relished  with  "never  a  civil  word  to 
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God."  The  dishes  named  in  Lamb's  book- 
feast  have  been  also  the  chief  dishes  of  our 
own  sustenance.  We  might  offer  this  tardy 
grace  for  Milton: 

"Jehovah,  who  dost  speak  by  prophets, 
we  thank  thee  for  thy  prophet-poet,  for 
music  martial  with  the  battle-cries  of  hell 
and  heaven,  and  melodious  with  the  peace- 
ful praise  of  earth,  for  manhood  austere  and 
lonely,  for  faith  fearless  in  defeat  and  dark- 
ness; through  him  may  we  believe  that  gen- 
ius is  greatest  through  speaking  the  glory 
of  God,  that  the  scholar  is  wisest  through 
the  study  of  holiness;  that  the  soldier  is 
bravest  who,  unbroken  unto  death,  serves 
no  king  but  God." 

To  image  a  world  without  Shakespeare 
is  as  hard  as  to  image  an  earth  without  the 
sun;  but  which  one  of  us  has  ever  thanked 
God  for  him  ?  In  saying  grace  for  the  king 
of  words  all  others'  words  must  stammer: 

"God  in  man,  we  thank  thee  that  to  one 
man  thou  didst  lend  thine  own  creatorship 
to  make  a  world;  we  bless  thee  that  each  one 
of  us  may  enter  there  and,  in  the  only  poet- 
speech  that  ever  made  word  and  passion 
one,  may  hear  souls  speak  fear,  hate,  love, 
and  know  each  soul  only  our  own  made 
myriad  by  a  poet's  magic;  and,  looking  with- 
in our  own  heart  to  find  there  Hamlet  and 
Caliban,  Romeo  and  Puck,  may  see,  with 
God  and  Shakespeare,  the  universal  heart, 
which  to  perceive  is  to  pity,  which  to  under- 
stand is  to  love,  which  to  reverence  is  to 
aspire." 

It  should  not  be  in  the  humdrum  language 
of  every  day  but  in  the  woven  melody  of  the 
Spenserian  stanza  that  we  ask  a  blessing 
upon  our  reading  of  the  poet  of  the  poets: 

"  God  of  beauty,  we  thank  thee  for  those 
woods  and  waters  of  enchantment  where 
knights  and  ladies  ride  to  the  adventure  of  a 
wizard's  brain,  where  shines  forever  a  light 
that  never  shone,  where  lies  forever  a  world 
that  never  was.  We  thank  God  for  one 
who  out  of  the  bleak  stones  of  rectitude 
could  build  a  palace  of  radiant  righteousness, 
bright  with  beings  moving  forth  from  faerie 
to  the  harmonies  of  a  music  timed  to  earth's 
hidden  heart-beats  and  to  the  pulsing  of  the 
stars.  We  whose  lives  are  prose  thank  God 
that  the  poet's  poet  chose  to  sing  in  imper- 
ishable story  the  grace  of  goodness  and  the 
loveliness  of  love." 

But  would  one  who  was  himself  past  mas- 
ter in  appreciation  and  its  expression  have 
approved  these  our  blessings  before  books? 


One  wishes  that  Lamb  himself  had  set  to 
words  his  gratitude  for  his  poets.  We  can 
utter  no  grace  he  could  not  have  bettered, 
except  perhaps  one,  a  grace  for  Elia  himself: 
"Father,  who  in  love  didst  ordain  sun- 
shine to  cheer  our  eyes  and  laughter  to  cheer 
our  souls,  we  thank  thee  for  that  great  and 
simple  man,  because  his  mirth  was  as  that 
of  the  flowers,  which  every  morning  praise 
thee.  We  thank  thee  for  wit  and  wisdom 
and  whimsey,  and  all  the  sun-bright  weapons 
thou  didst  give  him  against  a  darkling  fate. 
We  thank  thee  for  one  who,  loving  the  men 
of  the  past  as  he  loved  the  men  of  the  pres- 
ent, is  by  us  loved  even  as  he  loved.  We 
thank  thee  for  one  who  loved  a  book  as  he 
loved  a  man,  and  we  thank  thee  for  his  book 
because  it  is  himself." 

BESIDE  my  open  fire,  there  stands  a 
little  rocking-chair.  It  is  squat  and 
sturdy,  as  distinctly  the  child  of  the 
old-fashioned  Boston  rocker  as  the  baby 
Peugeot  is  the  child  of  the  big  French  auto- 
mobile. 

No  time  has  been  wasted  on  idle  adorn- 
ment.     Its  little  frame  is  painted  black, 
the  seat  is  of  fine  woven  cane,  the 
rockers  stop  short  in  the  back  with     ^^  Things'^^*^*  ^ 
a  slant  outline  that  is  almost  nau- 
tical in  its  rakishness,  and  its  arms  are  un- 
compromisingly red,  of  a  red  unknown  to 
our  latter-day  cabinet  workers,  for  no  nat- 
ural wood,  paint,  or  stain  in  our  present 
markets  could  boast  such  a  tint. 

Any  one  with  an  appreciation  of  person- 
ality in  furniture  would  realize  at  a  glance 
that  this  little  "rocker"  was  not  one  to  be 
lightly  set  aside  even  in  a  household  where 
there  are  no  longer  any  little  children.  For- 
tunately, so  generous  are  its  proportions 
that  its  first  mistress,  though  past  the  half- 
way house  of  life,  can  still  use  it  when  win- 
ter afternoons  make  tea-drinking  a  fireside 
affair,  and  th«  electric  stove  is  discarded  for 
a  kettle  that  "hums  on  the  hob." 

However,  useful  or  not,  the  little  chair  has 
travelled  wherever  we  have  travelled,  for 
we  are  a  family  possessed  by  things.  Occa- 
sionally, as  individuals,  we  rebel,  emphasize 
the  capital  "T"  in  things,  and  declare  we 
will  have  no  more  of  their  tyranny,  but  as  a 
family  we  cling  to  everything  that  has  once 
''belonged"  and  cultivate  a  fatal  propen- 
sity for  increasing  the  belongings.  We  have 
been  told  by  scornful  in-laws  that  what  we 
needed  was  not  so  much  an  abandoned  farm 
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— our  ambition  at  one  time — as  an  aban- 
doned warehouse. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  warehouses  we  ever 
encountered  were  in  good  working  order, 
and  charged  storage.  Now,  storage  is  an 
empty  and  unsatisfying  way  in  which  to 
spend  money.  I  doubt  if  any  woman  has 
ever  stored  her  belongings  without  starting 
out,  almost  immediately,  to  search  for  the 
flat  that  "would  cost  so  very  little  more 
than  the  storage,  that  she  could  afford  to 
have  her  things  about  her,  and  yet  be  able 
to  shut  them  up,  whenever  she  wanted  to 
run  away  for  a  holiday,"  etc. 

That  is  a  well-recognized  phase  of  the 
storage  game.  It  is  really  an  S  O  S  call 
from  the  beloved  things  that  still  possess 
one,  even  though  they  may  have  lost  their 
hold  for  the  moment.  For  storage  hurts  the 
feelings  of  self-respecting  furniture.  There 
is  no  more  forlorn  group  than  that  of  one's 
huddled  things,  hemmed  in  by  boxes  that 
disguise  books,  pictures,  and  hangings,  as 
they  wait  in  the  wide  hall  of  some  terribly 
safe  and  sanitary  warehouse,  to  be  checked 
off  as  per  list  before  they  are  stored  away 
out  of  sight.  There  is  no  more  dreary, 
heart-breaking  reading  than  that  same  list, 
that  miscalls  things,  and  records  scratches, 
dents,  and  scars  where  owners  would  not 
willingly  acknowledge  a  blemish. 

Still,  if  your  particular  little  rocking- 
chairs,  tables,  and  footstools  become  too  in- 
sistent, and  you  crave  freedom  for  a  time, 
store  them  by  all  means,  but  in  the  end  you 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  much  more  than 
the  mere  quarterly  bills.  Ah,  those  bills 
that  seemed  so  small  in  the  beginning  and  so 
soon  became  a  vexation  to  the  spirit  and  the 
bank  account!  They  are  so  empty,  those 
bills,  of  everything  but  figures  that  mount 
up;  their  total  is  such  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  not  having  one's  things  about 
one. 

Temporary  freedom  is  an  empty  joy  if  one 
is  to  suffer  tyranny  by  absent  treatment. 
In  the  end  the  things  come  out  of  storage, 
and  here  is  the  extra  bill  to  pay.  It  is  a 
moral  one  this  time,  for  although  you  recog- 
nize the  scratches,  stains,  and  scars  you  were 
so  eager  to  deny  before,  they  are  rarely  in- 
creased in  the  hands  of  a  good  storage  com- 
pany. Your  furniture  has  been  safe  enough, 
but  it  has  been  chilled  to  the  marrow.  It 
stands  aloof.  It  positively  sulks.  You  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  your  holiday 
by  weeks  of  patient  coaxing  before  the  pos- 


sessions you  have  inherited,  or  acquired, 
consent  to  rejoin  the  family  circle. 

After  all,  why  should  such  circles  be 
broken  through  any  foolish  ambition  that 
looks  toward  a  freedom  that  does  not  really 
exist  ?  Isn't  it  simpler  and  easier  to  accept 
the  little  rocking-chairs  of  this  world  and 
settle  down  by  the  fire  with  them?  They 
are  very  lenient,  even  friendly,  when  their 
owners  are  obedient  and  faithful.  This  lit- 
tle one,  that  sits,  so  placid  and  four-square, 
by  my  fire  of  pine  knots  in  New  England  has 
shown  itself  just  as  cosey  beside  the  sudden 
jets  of  flame  from  a  soft-coal  fire  in  London, 
and  wholly  unperturbed  by  the  basket  grate 
full  of  walnut-shaped  briquettes  that  warmed 
my  Paris  sitting-room. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  incongru- 
ous than  this  bit  of  New  England  handicraft 
in  the  midst  of  genuine  Empire  furniture, 
but  nothing  could  disturb  its  equanimity. 
In  its  way  it,  too,  was  wholly  genuine.  Be- 
sides, it  "  belonged,"  and  the  stately  couches 
and  desks  of  Napoleon's  day  were  merely 
temporary,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  as  it 
very  well  knew. 

The  little  rocking-chair  and  I  understand 
each  other  perfectly. 


A 


ND  dying,  remembered  Sweet  Ar- 
gos."  There  was  once  upon  a  time 
a  little  lame  boy  (so  ran  the  tale  I 
read  in  a  magazine  some  years  ago)  whose 
imagination  was  strangely  fired  by  that 
phrase.  Now,  why  did  those  words  mean 
so  much  to  him?  There  is  no 
deep  significance  in  them  that 
they  should  have  been  so  vital. 
One  might,  of  course,  claim  that  the  writer 
of  the  tale  has  pictured  a  false  situation. 
But  I  know  they  are  words  of  record  for 
this  reason:  I  have  forgotten  all  but  the 
barest  outlines  of  that  story;  my  most  pains- 
taking efforts  fail  to  recall  the  magazine  in 
which  it  appeared  or  give  back  to  me  the 
source  from  which  the  phrase  came.  The 
one  thing  that  still  clings  is  the  phrase  itself, 
''And  dying,  remembered  Sweet  Argos," 

Those  words  sing  themselves  over  and 
over  in  my  mind.  And  that,  I  think,  is 
the  secret.  It  was  not  the  meaning  but 
the  music  singing  through  the  phrase  that 
soothed  and  rested  the  little  lame  lad  and 
helped  drive  away  his  pain. 

How  many  such  phrases  and  sentences 
there  are  in  literature  that  lay  hold  on  our 
affections  and  memories  more  because  of 
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their  musical  quality  than  because  of  their 
sense.  They  echo  in  our  minds  like  the  frag- 
ment of  an  old  tune,  some  chance  word  calls 
them  to  the  surface,  and  we  say  them  over 
and  listen  entranced  to  the  music  they  make 
without  thinking  much  about  their  meaning. 

"We  shall  start  up-river  when  the  tide 
turns,"  said  the  skipper  one  day  last  sum- 
mer. And  straightway  my  mind  echoed 
''even  at  turning  of  the  tide,"  and  I  found 
myself  softly  repeating  it.  "Even  just  be- 
tween twelve  and  one,  e'en  at  turning  o'  the 
tide." 

There  is  no  thought  in  that  line,  there  is 
no  poetry  of  color  or  emotion,  but  to  me  at 
least  there  is  a  strange,  sweet  music  in  the 
sound  of  those  words,  nay,  even  in  the  un- 
spoken thought  of  them. 

Sometimes  the  phrase  that  affects  one 
thus  is  a  line  of  verse,  but  just  as  often  it  is 
not  in  verse  form.  And.  in  either  case,  it  is 
not  the  music  of  metre,  the  cadence  of  long 
and  short  syllables,  that  makes  it  haunt  the 
mind.  For  on  both  sides  stand  lines  of  me- 
tre just  as  perfect,  and  yet  we  do  not  re- 
member them.  The  ear  of  our  mind  is  lis- 
tening for  a  rhythm  more  subtle  than  that 
of  accent  or  measured  feet. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  this  music.  Take,  for 
instance :  "  As  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land."  There  is  a  depth  of  signifi- 
cance in  that  which  no  one  who  has  ever 
toiled  along  the  sun-baked  stretches  of  road 
in  a  tropic  country  and  crept  exhausted  into 
the  shadow  of  the  town  wall  or  of  some 
building  can  fail  to  feel.  But  beyond  and 
above  that  meaning  is  a  music  "as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land" — 
how  it  echoes,  how  it  sings  and  soothes ! 

"Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women" — surely  the  great  king 
and  greater  poet  who  said  that  must  have 
loved  that  phrase  when  he  heard  himself  ut- 
ter it.  No  wonder  he  caused  it  to  be  written 
down  if  it  was  as  beautiful  in  the  original 
Hebrew. 

"O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest 
the  prophets  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gather- 
eth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not!"  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
is  the  poignancy  of  that  appeal  of  a  brood- 
ingly  tender  love  or  the  music  of  the  phrase 
that  most  endears  that  verse  to  me.  But  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  pure  music  that  lifts  me  up 
and  makes  me  feel  as  if  my  soul  (or  some- 


thing big  and  restless  inside  me)  had  the 
wings  it  has  always  been  longing  for  in  this: 
"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary;  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 
When  I  w^as  fifteen  a  teacher  who  be- 
lieved in  having  her  pupils  learn  lengthy 
passages  of  poetry  selected  by  herself  forced 
several  hundred  lines  of  "Paradise  Lost" up- 
on me.  I  cannot  repeat  one  of  those  to  day. 
Yet  there  are  two  lines  of  "Paradise  Lost" 
which  no  one  asked  me  to  learn,  and  w^hich, 
in  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  made  any  con- 
scious eft'ort  to  retain,  that  I  have  never  for- 
gotten. Though  I  live  far  beyond  the  al- 
lotted threescore  years  and  ten  (isn't  there 
an  echo  of  this  subtle  music  in  this  accus- 
tomed phrase?)  I  know  that  the  linking  of 
the  words  ^'summer"  and  'May"  (for  in- 
stance, "a  fine  summer  day")  will  start 
echoing  in  my  mind  the  words: 

"  From  morn  till  noon  he  fell, 
From  noon  till  dewy  eve, — a  summer's  day." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  lines  taught 
themselves  to  me  by  sheer  force  of  their 
haunting  music.  I  could  not  forget  them  if 
I  tried.  Though,  indeed,  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  that  emphasizes  their  hold  in  that 
fact,  since  to  try  to  forget  a  thing  is  the  least 
effective  way  of  ridding  oneself  of  it.  I  think 
I  would  better  say  I  could  not  forget  them 
even  if  I  had  been  forced  to  learn  them. 

Perhaps  no  other  modern  writer  has  so 
many  of  these  haunting  phrases  as  Oscar 
Wilde.  Page  after  page  is  jewelled  with 
such  unforgettable  cadences  as:  "One  who 
trod  with  tired  feet  the  purple,  white- 
starred  fields  of  Asphodel." 

"I  never  can  remember  poetry,"  a  phleg- 
matic friend  told  me  once,  anent  Oscar 
Wilde,  "but" — he  finished  with  unwonted 
fire — "I  can't  forget  that  line." 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  some 
rhythmical  arrangement  of  syllables,  that 
alliteration  or  onomatopoeia  or  some  other 
rhetorical  device  accounts  for  the  haunting 
quality  of  all  these  phrases  and  sentences 
that  I  have  quoted. 

It  may  be  so,  but  I  prefer  to  think  that  it 
is  something  less  tangible,  perhaps  some 
strain  of  the  hymeneal  music  of  the  perfect 
marriage  between  the  language  and  the 
thought,  some  faint,  far-off  echo  of  the 
fabled  music  of  the  spheres,  the  essence  and 
spirit  of  all  earthly  music. 


Lay  worshippers  at  a  Buddha  shrine. 
Amaravati,  second  century  A.  D. 


BUDDHIST  ART  IN  INDIA 

THE  teachings  of  the  Buddha  are  very 
plain:  that  suffering  is  inseparable 
from  existence,  that  it  arises  from  a 
comprehensible  cause,  that  it  can  be  sup- 
pressed, and  that  there  is  a  "way"  to  ac- 
complish this;  that  suffering,  impermanence, 
and  the  absence  of  any  perduring  ego  or 
eternal  soul  are  the  three  essential  marks  of 
conscious  being.  The  Buddha  offers  a  rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  oppressed  by  the  prob- 
lem of  evil:  by  psychological  analysis  he 
leads  his  hearers  to  the  perception  of  "  things 
as  they  really  are,"  and  announces  the  glad 
tidings  that  there  is  here  and  now  accessible 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  quandary  in  which 
man  finds  himself. 

The  state  of  release  is  known  by  many 
names,  among  which  the  term  Nirvana  is 
familiar  to  Western  students.  This  Nirvana 
is  in  no  sense  a  heaven,  to  be  reached  after 
death;  it  is  precisely  that  noble  condition 
which  Jacob  Behmen  describes  as  ''free 
from  all  things,  and  that  only  good,  which 
a  man  cannot  express  or  utter  what  it  is, 
there  being  nothing  to  which  it  may  be 
compared,  to  express  it  by." 

The  way  of  the  Buddha  is  monastic.  The 
higher  man  is  called  upon  to  avoid  the 
world  of  sensuous  experience  and  to  "wan- 
der alone  like  a  rhinoceros,"  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation  by  the  extinction  in  him- 
VoL.  LX.— 13 


self  of  all  resentment,  lust,  and  sentimen- 
tality, and  by  the  realization  of  instability 
and  non-existence.  The  Buddhist  attitude 
is  strictly  hedonistic;  beauty  in  life  or  art  is 
merely  a  sensuous  lure  and  a  support  of 
sentimental  delusions.  Like  every  other 
hedonistic  system,  early  Buddhism  is  puri- 
tanical. On  the  other  hand,  the  Buddha 
himself  is  a  man,  claiming  no  supernatural 
power:  he  speaks  of  the  gods,  but  only  as 
standing  in  need  of  release  as  much  as  men. 
"Be  ye  lamps  unto  yourselves"  are  his  final 
words.  The  desire  for  rebirth  in  a  heaven 
is  "a  low  aim."  Thus  early  Buddhism  af- 
fords no  sanction  either  for  secular  or  for 
hieratic  art. 

But  with  the  development  of  Buddhism 
as  a  popular  cult  with  lay-adherents  arose 
the  wish  to  embellish  the  sacred  sites  and 
to  set  forth  visibly  the  familiar  stories  of  the 
Buddha's  life  and  previous  incarnations. 
Thus  the  simple  Sanchi  reliquary  dome  was 
ornamented  in  the  third  century  B.  C,  or  a 
little  later,  with  elaborate  festal  gateways, 
crowded  with  edifying  pictures  carved  in 
low-relief.  At  Bharhut,  too,  there  is  an  or- 
namented railing  with  figures  of  guardian 
nature  spirits.  This  is  "early  Buddhist 
art";  but  from  what  has  already  been  said 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  could 
only  have  been  what  it  actually  was,  the 
popular  secular  and  animistic  Indian  art  of 
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the  day,  adapted  to  the  ends  of  Buddhist 
edification.  As  art  it  is  not  reflective  or 
spiritual,  but  matter-of-fact  and  even  frank- 
ly sensuous.  Sometimes  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful and  charming,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lovely  nude  dryads  of  the  Sanchi  gates;  it  is 
invaluable  as  a  historical  document;  but  it 


awakening  love.  Even  where  the  Buddha 
is  still  represented  by  symbols  (page  127)  we 
can  well  understand  from  the  passionate 
gestures  of  the  worshippers  what  tendencies 
led  to  the  creation  of  an  icon  to  replace  the 
mere  symbol;  and  from  the  Kanishka  reli- 
quary and  other  considerations  we  can  safely 


Standing  and  seated  images  of  Gautama  Buddha  and  a  Bodhisattva. 
Anuracihapura,  probably  second  centurj-  A.  D. 


is  an  art  about  Buddhism,  rather  than  Bud- 
dhist art. 

It  is,  however,  Buddhist  in  one  important 
respect:  that  is  in  its  constant  omission  of 
the  figure  of  the  Buddha  himself,  whose 
presence  is  always  indicated  by  symbols, 
such  as  the  Umbrella  of  Dominion,  the  Foot- 
prints, the  Wisdom-tree,  or  the  Wheel  of  the 
Law,  for  "the  Perfect  One  is  released  from 
this,  that  his  being  should  be  gauged  by  the 
m.easure  of  the  corporeal  world." 

But  the  material  of  Buddhist  belief  was 
rapidly  changing,  exhibiting  an  emotional 
and  devotional  development  closely  related 
to  the  familiar  bhakta  doctrine  of  the 
Bhagavad  Gita.  For  the  layman,  and  per- 
haps still  more  for  the  laywoman,  "taking 
refuge"  in  the  Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the 
Order,  the  former  assumed  the  likeness  of 
a  personal  deity  approachable  by  worship: 
still  more  was  this  the  case  with  the  Bo- 
dhisattvas  or  Buddhas-to-be,  who  have  not 
yet  entered  upon  their  Nirvana,  but  are 
ever  disseminating  saving  knowledge  and 


infer  that  Buddha  images  were  already  in 
use  in  the  first  and  probably  in  the  second 
century  B.  C. 

The  typical  Buddha  image  is  an  ascetic 
figure  seated  in  superconscious  rapture 
(samadhi),  cross-legged,  the  hands  disposed 
in  the  "seal  of  meditation,"  and  the  gaze 
abstracted.  To  understand  this  figure  we 
must  refer  to  the  Yoga,  which  is  a  common 
element  in  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  dis- 
cipline. Its  purpose  is  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  station  of  consciousness,  or  rather 
unconsciousness;  the  method  consists  in  the 
concentration  of  thought  upon  a  single 
point  until  the  duality  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject is  resolved  into  a  perfect  and  timeless 
unity.  The  likeness  of  the  Yogin  is  thus 
described  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita: 

"  Abiding  alone  in  a  secret  place,  without 
craving  and  without  possessions,  he  shall 
be  seated  on  a  firm  seat,  with  the  working 
of  the  mind  and  senses  held  in  check,  with 
body,  head,  and  neck  maintained  in  per- 
fect equipoise,  looking  not  round  about  him; 
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so  let  him  meditate,  and  thereby  reach  the  stream  of  Indian  development;  it  is  a  local 
peace  of  the  Abyss;  and  the  likeness  of  one  phase  of  Graeco-Roman  art  patronized  by 
such  who  knows  the  boundless  bliss  that     Scythian  kings.    It  is  true  that  by  this  route 


lies  beyond  sensation  and  is 
grasped  by  intuition  is  that 
of  a  flame  in  a  windless 
place  that  does  not  flicker." 

It  was  thus  that  Gautama 
sat  beneath  the  Wisdom- 
tree  on  the  night  of  the  en- 
lightenment. When  the 
need  of  cult  images  was  felt, 
no  other  form  could  have 
been  found  so  plainly  repre- 
sentative of  "Him-who- 
had-thus-attained";  and  be- 
side this  seated  image  (page 
128),  which  constitutes  the 
highest  expression  of  Indian 
plastic  art,  the  standing  fig- 
ures of  Buddha  and  of  the 
Buddhist  gods,  however 
gracious,  are  of  secondary 
importance. 

We  meet,  nevertheless, 
with  standing  images  of  ex- 


Avalokitesvara  Bodhisattva. 
Cej'lon,  eighth  century  A.  D. 


innumerable  Western  formu- 
lae have  found  their  way  into 
Indian  art:  even  the  stand- 
ing Buddha  image  seems  to 
be  founded  on  a  Roman  pro- 
totype. But  we  cannot  rec- 
ognize any  original  creative 
imagination.  The  listless 
and  effeminate  gesture,  florid 
composition,  and  realistic 
detail  are  all  remote  from 
the  austere  integrity  of  early 
Buddhist  thought.  The 
whole  work  of  the  Gandhara 
school  lacks  conviction;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  a  firm  per- 
suasion is  required  to  move 
mountains,  then  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the 
sources  of  an  inspiration  that 
guided  the  course  of  Asiatic 
art  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand  years.     In  northern 


traordinary  beauty;  and  of  these,  it  is  again    India  Buddhist  inspiration  was  for  several 
at  Anuradhapura,  and  also  at  Amaravati,    centuries  absorbed  in  adapting  Hellenistic 


that  we  find  the 
finest  examples, 
the  prototypes  of 
innumerable  later 
repetitions.  It 
is,  moreover,  in 
these  Southern 
primitives  (page 
127),  far  more 
than  in  any  of  the 
Northern  types, 
that  we  recognize 
the  expression  of 
that  powerful 
creative  impulse 
which  reappears 
in  the  classic  Chi- 
nese sculpture  of 
the  Wei  and 
T'ang  dynasties. 

I  have  not  so 
far  spoken  of  the 
abundant  Bud- 
dhist sculpture  of 
Gandhara  on  the 
northwest  Indian 
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Bodhisattva,  perhaps  Avalokitesvara. 
Ajanta  fresco,  sixth  to  seventh  century  A.  D. 


motifs  to  its  own 
spiritual  ends 
rather  than  in  di- 
rect creation. 

The  suave  and 
gracious  Buddhist 
sculpture  of  the 
imperial  age  of  the 
Guptas  (fourth  to 
sixth  century), 
is  known  to  us  by 
the  numerous 
works  lately  exca- 
vated at  Sarnath 
and  Mathura. 
Magnificent  colo- 
nial phases  of  In- 
dian Buddhist 
art  flourished  in 
Cambodia  till  the 
twelfth  and  in 
Java  until  the 
fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  direct 
influence  of  In- 
dian   Buddhist 


frontier    (first    to  sculpture  on  Chi- 

third    century    A.    D,).     This    is    because    nese  art  also  dates  from  the  Gupta  period 
Gandhara  art  scarcely  belongs  to  the  direct    onward.      Scarcely  any  work  of  Buddhist 
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sculpture  on  a  small  scale  is  superior  to  a 
little  Ceylonese  bronze  Avalokitesvara 
(page  129),  which  unites  the  grace  of  eternal 
youth  with  the  wisdom  of  infinite  age.  By 
the  seventh  century,  in  India  proper,  how- 
ever, except  in  Bengal  and  Nepal,  Buddhism 
was  everywhere  yielding  place  to  the  cults 
and  the  philosophy  of  Hinduism. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  Indian 
Buddhist  paintings  which  are  so  wonder- 
fully preserved  in  the  excavated  temples  of 
Ajanta.  These  temples  and  monasteries 
here  are  cut  deep  into  the  nearly  vertical 
wall  of  a  wild  ravine  through  which  a  turbid 
river  rushes  in  the  rainy  season.  The  tem- 
ples are  like  apsed  Romanesque  churches, 
with  a  barrel-vaulted  nave  and  aisles;  the 
monasteries  are  square  halls  surrounded  by 
cells.  Originally,  perhaps,  Buddhist  pic- 
tures covered  every  wall  and  pillar;  now 
they  survive  only  in  certain  places;  but 
what  remains  is  priceless.  Ajanta  painting 
is  technically  a  development  of  that  early 
Asiatic  art  of  outline  fresco  which  passed 
into  European  tradi- 
tion through  ]My- 
cenae,  Greece,  and 
Byzantium ;  under- 
went a  calligraphic 
development  in  Chi- 
na and  Persia;  and 
is  preserved  in  India 
with  surprising  vi- 
tality until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  Ajanta 
painting  is  for  the 
most  part  the  life 
of  the  Buddha  and 
the  stories  of  his  for- 
mer incarnations  as 
a  spiritual  hero,  re- 
lated in  the  ''Jata- 
kas."  In  date  the 
paintings  range  from 
the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  century 
A.  D.    Similar  art  of 

the  fifth  century  is  preserved  in  the  open  air 
at  Sigiri  in  Ceylon,  and  also  at  Bagh  in 
Central  India,  and  there  is  older  but  very 
fragmentary  work  in  Orissa.  Some  painted 
walls  of  about  the  twelfth  century  are  found 
at  Polonnaruva  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Bud- 
dhist  tradition  was  continuous  in  Nepal; 


Woman  seated  at  the  feet  of  the  Buddha. 
Tracing  from  Ajanta  fresco,  sixth  to  seventh  centurj-  A.  D. 


but  with  these  exceptions  there  is  almost  a 
blank  in  the  history  of  Indian  painting  until 
we  come  to  the  earliest  illustrated  Jaina 
MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  oldest 
extant  Rajput  work  of  the  sixteenth. 

The  Ajanta  paintings  afford  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  the  changes  which  may  take 
place  in  the  history  of  a  religion  during  a 
millennium.  In  early  Buddhism  the  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  non-existence;  but  the  Ma- 
hayana  develops  a  poetic  mysticism  which 
finds  the  meaning  of  Nirvana  in  life  itself. 
The  art  of  Ajanta  is  a  perfect  fusion  of 
intuition  and  expression,  spirit  and  flesh. 
The  beauty  of  women  is  praised  as  if  by 
Kalidasa  himself,  and  yet  renunciation  is 
not  denied.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  overlook  that  this  is  a  profoundly  con- 
scious and  cultivated  art,  "primitive,"  in- 
deed, in  its  sincerity,  but  well-nigh  fin  de 
siecle  in  refinement  and  accomplishment; 
each  of  those  poses  of  the  hands  and  ex- 
pressive gestures  that  appears  so  spon- 
taneous   is   known  by  name   and  has   its 

definite  significance. 
In  this  respect  it  is 
closely  related  to 
the  Indian  art  of 
dancing,  which 
carries  down  the 
traditions  of  dra- 
matic technique 
from  the  age  of 
Bharata  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  decadence  of 
Buddhist  art  may  be 
studied  in  Ceylon 
up  to  the  present 
day — though  an 
original  virtue  of 
design,  infinitely 
superior  to  the 
would-be  elegance 
of  Burmese  ala- 
basters, survives 
even  in  the  most 
conventional  works. 
The  later  Buddhist 
art  of  Bengal,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  merged  in  the  lyric 
cycle  of  Vaishnava  mysticism.  Elsewhere 
in  India  Buddhist  art  as  a  phase  of  re- 
ligious art  distinguishable  from  Indian  art 
as  a  whole  ceases  at  the  moment  of  its 
maturity. 

Ananda  Coomaraswamy. 


IN    A    PRESIDENTIAL    YEAR 


BY   ALEXANDER   DANA   NOYES 

Financial  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 


FEW  traditions  are  more  firmly 
rooted  in  the  mind,  either  of  Wall 
Street  or  of  the  community  at  large, 
than  the  tradition  of  "bad  business" 
in  a  presidential  year.  This  belief 
might  be  ascribed  to  general  princi- 
ples; for  capital  engaged  in 

The  Tradi-    finance    or    industry    dis- 
tionof"Bad  ,.,  ,  ,  ,       -^ 

Business"     hkes    sudden    changes    in 

governing  conditions,  and 
such  changes,  whether  embodied  in 
new  statutes  or  in  new  administra- 
tive policies,  are  often  the  result  of  a 
presidential  election.  In  years  when 
the  party  platforms  took  radically  and 
violently  opposite  positions  on  ques- 
tions of  tariff  or  currency,  there  was 
obvious  reason  for  hesitancy  in  busi- 
ness plans,  if  not  for  acute  misgiving. 
But  even  when  these  concrete  ele- 
ments of  apprehension  were  absent, 
when  platforms  were  made  up  mostly 
of  non-committal  platitudes,  there  was 
still  always  a  chance  that  the  Novem- 
ber vote  might  mean  the  passing  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  in  the  next 
four  years,  and  whatever  uneasiness 
that  undisputed  fact  occasioned  would 
naturally  be  increased  by  the  cam- 
paign predictions  of  one  party  as  to 
the  mischief  which  the  other  party 
would  do  if  it  won  the  election. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  re- 
spectable list  of  presidential  years 
which  really  have  been  seasons  of  un- 
favorable business.  Such  years  as 
1884,  the  "Blaine-Cleveland  contest," 
or  1896  and  1900,  the  "Bryan  years," 
will  at  once  occur  to  mind  as  having 
been  marked  by  financial  and  indus- 
trial disturbance.  The  "Roosevelt 
year,"    1904,  was  a  season  of  trade 


reaction  and  unsettled  markets. 
When,  however,  the  other  electoral 
years  in  the  series  are  examined,  the 
precedent  is  not  so  convincing. 

Notwithstanding  a  temporary  at- 
mosphere of  hesitation  in  several  of 
them,  most  of  the  other  presidential 
contests  of  the  past  generation  have 
been  accompanied  with  at  least  a  sat- 
isfactory measure  of  business  prosper- 
ity. This  was  certainly  true  of  1880, 
when  an  exceedingly  bitter  political 
campaign  failed  to  disturb  the  notable 
forward  movement  of  the  day  in 
American  finance.  It  was  equally 
true  of  the  last  presidential  election; 
for,  although  the  shifting  of  control 
from  the  Republican  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  pretty  clearly  indi- 
cated from  the  beginning  of  the  can- 
vass, 191 2  was  a  year  of  rising  markets 
and  reviving  prosperity.  The  most 
inveterate  partisan  had  to  confess, 
after  election,  that  the  campaign,  al- 
though foreshadowing  change  in  the 
tariff  and  revision  of  the  currency,  had 
exerted  no  visibly  bad  influence  of  any 
kind  on  the  business  situation. 

NOW,  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  one  electoral  year  and 
another  may  be  explainable  by  the 
fact  that  the  financial  world  was  some- 
times really  indift'erent  to  the  result; 
perhaps  because  of  its  con- 
fidence in   the  personality       ^}^ 
of  both  presidential  candi-        Discreet 
dates,   perhaps   because    it 
had  no  particular  misgiving  over  the 
attitude  of  either  party.     The  rather 
wide-spread  belief  that  Wall  Street, 
through  the  powerful  financial  inter- 
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ests  associated  with  it,  sets  out  habit-  is,  that  the  attitude  of  voters  before 

ually  in  the  ''convention  period"  to  and  during  the  campaign  will  at  least 

dictate  the  nomination  of  a  creature  of  be  influenced  by  the  existence  of  trade 

its  own  and  prescribe  his  platform,  is  prosperity  or  adversity;  the  other,  that 

somewhat  absurdly  overdone.     Such  a  prevalence  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  in 

candidate  would  be  absolutely  certain  business  lends  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and 

of  defeat — a  fact  of  which  no  one  is  acrimony  to  the  campaign  itself, 

better  aware  than  Wall  Street.     The  Illustrations  of  these  principles  recur 

most  that  high  finance  will  ordinarily  in  the  political  history  of  all  represen- 

do  is  to  use  its  manifold  sources  of  in-  tative  governments,  though  probably 

formation  for  ascertaining  what  is  the  in  none  more  strikingly  than  in  that  of 

actual  temper  and  purpose  of  a  candi-  the  United  States.     There  is  abundant 

date;   to   throw   on   the   side   of  him  reason  for  believing  that  even  1896, 

whom  it  considers  the  "safer  man"  the  year  of  the  "free  silver  campaign," 

(from    the    financial    \dew-point,     of  would  have  been  a  period  of  severe 

course)  its  influence  over  business  sen-  trade  reaction,  without  any  political 

timent;  in  any  case,  not  to  allow  it-  dispute  whatever.     The  panic  of  1893 

self  to  be  placed  in  visible  antagonism  had  been  followed  by  one  year  of  finan- 

with  the  probable  winner.     But  there  cial  prostration,  by  another  year  with 

are  other  reasons  for  the  attitude  of  a  false  start  of  recovery,  then  by  a 

the  business  community  as  a  whole  third    year   when    the    full    sweep    of 

during  campaign  time.  forced  liquidation  controlled  the  mar- 

If  it  is  a  financial  maxim  that  presi-  kets.     To  that  rule  of  after-panic  se- 

dential  years  are  bad  years  for  busi-  quences  our  economic  history  provides 

ness,  it  is  a  still  better-established  po-  no  exception,  and  the  historical  fact 

litical  maxim  that  a  political  campaign  undoubtedly    is    that    the    prevalent 

will  always  be  colored  in  its  incidents,  business   depression   of    1896   was   as 

and  sometimes  controlled  in  its  re-  much  cause  as  effect  of  the  violent  po- 

sults,  by  financial  conditions  caused  by  litical  agitation. 

other  things  than  politics.  This  cer-  It  may  be  said  with  equal  certainty 
tainly  does  not  mean  that  an  electoral  that  the  financial  unsettlement  of  1900 
contest  over  principles  appealing  pro-  was  primarily  a  result,  not  of  the 
foundly  to  the  mind  of  the  electorate  electoral  campaign — whose  results 
will  be  decided  by  the  state  of  trade,  were  plainly  enough  foreshadowed — 
"Good  business"  or  "bad  business"  but  of  the  Boer  war,  the  blockade  of 
had  little  to  do  with  the  result  in  1864,  the  Transvaal  gold  mines,  and  the 
for  instance.  But  even  the  parlia-  financial  unsettlement  of  Europe.  The 
mentary  history  of  Europe  will  pre-  successful  election  in  1884  of  a  Demo- 
sent  constant  references  to  one  minis-  cratic  President,  for  the  first  time  since 
try  being  "swept  out  of  power  by  the  the  Civil  War,  had  many  purely  polit- 
hard  times,"  or  another  being  "tri-  ical  causes,  but  the  dissatisfaction  and 
umphantly  returned  to  office  on  the  unrest  in  business  circles,  culminating 
wave  of  prosperity."  with  the  Wall  Street  panic  in  the  spring 

All    this    throws    a    somew^hat    ob-  of  the  presidential  year,  had  an  un- 

scure  and  confusing  light  on  the  his-  doubted  hand  in  the  result. 
tory  of  past  electoral  contests.     But 

two  quite  undisputed  general  princi-  'X  X  /"HAT  is  sometimes  even  more 
pies  are  established  by  the  record,  and  y  V  strikingly  in  evidence — the  so- 
each  of  them  has  some  bearing  on  po-  called  "Wall  Street  view"  of  presi- 
litical  calculations  when  a  new  presi-  dential  candidates — has  often  been 
dential  canvass  begins.     One  of  them  deeply  colored  by  these  influences;  at 

(Continued  on  page  $6,  following) 
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HE  WAS  A   FINE   BOY— AN   IMAGINATIVE   BOY,   WITH    GREAT  DREAMS   IN   HIS   HEAD. 

— "Chavero,"  page  149. 
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HEN  Ferdinand  Tail- 
landy,  poet,  pagan,  and 
wanderer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  had  complet- 
ed his  great  epic  he  felt, 
surging  high  within  him, 
the  call  of  Paris.  For 
eight  years  he  had  traversed  on  foot  the 
untrammelled  wilds,  keeping  his  ear  ever 
close  to  the  breast  of  nature,  that  his  soul 
might  be  in  tune  with  her  moods.  For 
eight  years  he  had  worshipped  nature, 
seeking  no  divinity  save  her,  and  finding 
in  her  one  god  made  manifest  in  many 
forms.  To  his  deep-seeing  eyes  there 
were  dryads  lurking  in  the  trees  and  in 
the  glades  and  in  the  groves;  there  were 
naiads  in  the  springs  and  in  the  rivers  and 
in  the  lakes;  there  were  nereids  in  the 
seas,  and  always  there  was  Pan,  piping 
in  the  forests  or  on  the  hills.  And  so  he 
bent  the  knee  to  all  nature,  and  knew  no 
other  god  but  her. 

But,  his  epic  finished,  he  craved,  like  all 
poets,  a  publisher — he  w^as  not  content  to 
sing  merely  to  himself.  And,  moreover, 
he  knew  that  the  epic  was  good.  The 
need  of  a  publisher,  then,  was  his  pretext 
for  turning  his  face  to  the  north  and  to 
Paris,  but  it  was  scarcely  this  need  that  so 
quickened  his  feet  and  his  heart.  It  was 
more  than  that,  certainly — it  was  rather 
the  exhilaration  that  the  exile  feels  when 
he  is  about  to  return  home. 

Said  Taillandy  to  himself:  " I  left  Paris 


of  my  own  will;  I  despise  Paris;  Paris  has 
caused  me  only  great  suffering;  Paris  is 
neither  Christian  nor  pagan;  if  I  go  to 
Paris  I  am  a  retrograde — but,  oh,  ye  gods, 
hasten  my  feet  and  strengthen  my  heart, 
that  I  may  get  to  Paris  the  more  quickly!  '* 

This  is  comprehensible  and  excusable 
only  because  Paris  was  his  first  home. 
Granting  that  (and  any  one  will  vouch  for 
it),  the  conclusion  is  as  inevitable  as  that 
of  a  geometrical  proposition,  and  we  can 
wonder  only  that  he  resisted  the  homing 
instinct  so  long. 

He  went  north  by  forced  marches,  fol- 
lowing the  Rhone  through  Avignon  and 
Valence  to  Lyon,  and  the  Saone  to  Cha- 
lon;  thence,  by  Dijon,  Tonnerre,  Sens, 
and  Melun,  to  Paris  and  the  Porte  de 
Charenton.  The  last  twenty-five  kilo- 
metres he  made  during  the  night,  for 
something  kept  him  at  it,  made  him  loath 
to  stop  and  sleep  with  the  goal  so  close. 

It  was  a  thick,  heavy  morning,  then,  in 
November  when  he  passed  through  the 
octroi  and  said  to  himself:  'T  am  home." 
And  it  was  a  morning  of  mist  that  was  al- 
most rain.  The  stallions,  harnessed  in 
single  file  to  the  market-carts,  were  slip- 
ping on  the  treacherous  cobblestones, 
straining  with  all  their  magnificent  shoul- 
ders at  the  traces — supremely  willing  but 
not  always  successful.  Taillandy,  appre- 
ciative of  the  play  of  their  muscles, 
stopped  to  admire  them;  and  while  he 
stopped  he  became  aware  of  a  woman 
standing  at  his  elbow. 

He  did  not  trouble  to  look  at  her,  for 
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women,  as  individuals,  were  of  little  ac- 
count in  his  life.  He  had  loved  one  wom- 
an once  and  been  sorry  for  it.  That  was 
enough.  Perhaps  she  had  been  afraid  of 
his  intensity;  perhaps  he  had  given  her 
too  much  of  himself;  perhaps  he  had  en- 
deavored to  halo  mortal  clay — or  per- 
haps she  had  been  simply  a  timorous,  flex- 
ible little  thing  with  an  empty  blond  head 
and  a  heart  that  he,  at  least,  had  been  un- 
able to  quicken.  At  any  rate,  I  know 
that  she  had  told  him  that  she  loved  him, 
and  then  the  first  breeze  of  parental  op- 
position had  blown  her  into  another  man's 
arms.  That  is  the  story — we  will  not 
strive  to  place  the  blame. 

To  Taillandy,  then,  women  were  inter- 
esting only  en  masse:  they  stood  for  some- 
thing, they  must  stand  for  something. 
After  all,  one  half  the  population  of  the 
earth  could  not  exist  merely  that  children 
might  be  born.  No,  there  was  doubt- 
less some  mystery  about  them  that  ac- 
counted for  their  existence — above  all, 
that  accounted  for  their  power.  Why 
else  should  they  (as  they  undoubtedly 
did)  motivate  men?  Why  should  they 
have  swayed  nations  and  killed  kings? 
He  gave  it  up,  but  he  continued,  never- 
theless, his  ardent  worship  of  Diana  the 
Huntress  and  of  Venus  Genetrix. 

The  woman  who  stood  at  Taillandy's 
elbow  was,  at  first  glance,  in  no  way  a  re- 
markable person,  and  it  was  by  sheer  ac- 
cident that  they  came  to  know  each  other. 
A  slippery  pavement,  three  stallions  har- 
nessed to  an  overloaded  cart,  a  quick- 
tempered driver — there  was  the  accident, 
and  there  the  beginning  of  Taillandy's 
further  education  in  w^omen. 

The  cart  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  just  within  the  gates,  and  the 
three  stallions  seemed  powerless  to  move 
it  an  inch  forward.  Obviously  this  de- 
layed traffic,  and  of  course  the  agent  de 
police  on  duty  became  flushed  and  ex- 
cited, imparting  much  of  his  mood  to  the 
driver  of  the  cart.  The  driver  unsheathed 
his  whip,  short  of  handle  and  long  and 
cruel  of  lash,  and  sent  it  circling  and 
shivering  across  the  back  of  the  leader. 
It  was  poor  policy,  for  the  animal  had 
not  been  unwilling.  At  the  stroke  he 
started,  slipped,  and  plunged  in  the  traces; 
his  hoofs  struck  sparks  from  the  pavement 
as  they  slid  and  floundered,  struggling  in 


vain  for  a  foothold,  and  finally,  snorting 
and  writhing,  his  legs  went  from  under 
him  and  he  fell  over  on  his  side. 

The  woman  next  to  Taillandy  gave  a 
little  cry,  half  fear  and  half  pity,  and 
clutched  at  his  arm.  When  he  turned  he 
saw  that  she  was  very  white — and  not  un- 
beautiful. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  *'  let  us  get  out  of  this. 
There  is  nothing  one  can  do  when  beasts 
are  whipping  beasts." 

She  tottered,  clinging  to  his  elbow. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  ''that  I  am  going 
to  faint." 

"I  am  sorry;  try  not  to  for  a  moment," 
he  recommended. 

He  almost  carried  her  to  the  nearest 
sidewalk  cafe,  put  her  into  an  iron  chair 
behind  an  iron  table,  and  ordered  a 
cognac. 

She  drank  it  and  shivered  at  the  heat 
of  it. 

"Thank  you,  monsieur,"  she  said. 
Then,  slowly  and  for  the  first  time,  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  look  at  him. 

Taillandy  still  clung  to  his  thirties,  and 
his  eight  years  of  nomadic  life  had  kept 
him  young  and  buoyant.  He  was  not 
handsome — he  was  remarkable.  Once 
you  had  seen  him  you  would  never  forget 
him:  those  eyes  with  the  sparkle  of  the 
poet  burning  in  them;  that  thin,  brown 
face  with  the  crooked  mouth  and  the 
hawk's  nose;  those  slim,  capable  hands; 
and  that  lean,  restless  body,  jutting  out 
angularly  from  his  abominable  clothes. 

The  woman  looked  at  him,  and  her  eyes 
widened  in  astonishment.  Looking  at 
her,  he  reflected  that  astonishment  be- 
came her.  She  was  at  her  best  express- 
ing astonishment. 

"I  am  very  hideous,  am  I  not?"  he  re- 
marked pleasantly — almost  casually. 

Recovering  herself,  she  looked  quickly 
away,  and  answered  very  demurely  and 
properly : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur;  of  course 
you  are  not  at  all  hideous.  And  I  am 
very  grateful  to  you.  You  were  kind — 
and  —  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  detain 
you." 

He  laughed  a  little — quietly,  as  men 
laugh  who  are  accustomed  to  being  alone. 

"My  dear,"  said  he,  "from  what  do 
you  detain  me  ?  Am  I  not  in  Paris  where 
I  wish  to  be  ?     What  more  can  I  desire  ? 
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Should  I  some  day  scale  Olympus  and  be    strange  that  you  should  have  guessed  my 

admitted  through  the  gates,  do  you  sup-    name!" 

pose  that,  once  inside,  I  should  object  to        ''You  are  called  Diane?"  he  inquired. 


Ferdinand  Taillandy. 


being  detained  by — well,  let  us  say  by  ''But  yes,"  she  affirmed. 

Diana?"  '' Et  voild,''  said  he,  stretching  out  his 

She  did  not  follow  this  flight — natur-  hands  as  if  he  had  won  his  case.     "You 

ally  not — but  she  caught  at  the  last  word,  see  ?     Great  is  Diane  ! — Diane  of  what  ? 

"Diane!"    she   exclaimed.      "How  — of  the  Ephesians ? " 
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She  shook  her  head,  at  a  loss. 

"No,"  she  said — "of  Evremont-sur- 
Seine." 

The  name  must  have  awakened  some 
memory  for  him,  for  he  frowned  and 
squinted  up  his  eyes. 

"No,  no — don't  tell  me,"  he  com- 
manded, as  she  was  about  to  speak.  "  Let 
me  think.  Evremont-sur-Seine  .  .  .  Ah ! 
I  have  it !  A  little  village  on  the  river 
with  poplars  patrolling  the  banks.  A 
little  iridescent  \dllage,  all  light  and 
bright  and  clean — with  a  watering-trough 
in  the  square — and  sparrows.  Yes,  hun- 
dreds of  sparrows.  And  a  lark  or  two  for 
the  morning.  And  a  shop  where,  if  one 
is  a  Christian,  one  should  take  off  one's 
hat  and  kneel.  Ah,  yes — now  I  remem- 
ber, now  I  remember  1  She  was  called 
IMadame  Nicofes,  she  who  kept  the  shop, 
and  she  was  a  saint.  I  am  no  Christian — 
I  am  a  pagan — but  Madame  Nicolas  .  .  . 
Ah,  well,  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian to  do  homage  to  a  Christian  saint." 

He  was  carried  out  of  himself;  he  was 
aglow  ^^ith  the  enthusiasm  of  remember- 
ing ;  and  he  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
Diane  remained  quiet,  unkindled. 

"You  don't  know  her,  then,"  he  pro- 
tested— "you  don't  know  Madame  Nico- 
las?" 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  perceived, 
at  length,  that  she  was  crying  as  quietly 
and  secretly  as  possible. 

"Ah,"  said  he  softly,  and  then  again, 
"Ah!"  But  for  the  present  he  said  no 
more  about  Madame  Nicolas.  Rather 
he  arose,  called  loudly  for  the  check,  paid 
it,  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and,  with 
great  heartiness,  exclaimed:  "Now  we 
shall  go  and  breakfast.  You  are  hungry 
and  so  am  I.  We  shall  traverse  Paris  and 
breakfast  at  the  Closerie  des  Lilas,  where, 
once  upon  a  time,  I  was  at  home.  Come 
— allons,  mon  enfant!    En  avantf 

She  protested — not  very  vehemently. 
She  claimed  she  was  not  a  cheerful  com- 
panion; he  had  better  seek  some  one  else; 
it  was  one  of  her  sad  days.  Besides,  she 
was  not  well  dressed — her  shoes  and  her 
blouse  .  .  .  He  laughed  loudly,  pointed 
to  his  own  rags,  and  more  especially  to  the 
hole  in  the  top  of  his  hat  which  revealed 
his  straight,  long  black  hair. 

"What  do  we  care  for  clothes!"  he 
cried.     "Are  we  not  young  and  beauti- 


ful? Diana  and — and  Pan.  Hand  in 
hand  they  \\'ill  now  enter  sl  fiacre  .^" 

He  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  his  holi- 
day mood.  Moreover,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  thought  of  quitting  her  dis- 
pleased him.  He  wanted  a  companion  to 
encourage  him,  to  laugh  at  and  with  him, 
above  all  to  listen  to  him.  Perhaps  he 
was  beginning  at  last  to  realize  in  a  small 
way  why  it  is  good  that  women  exist. 

Taillandy,  at  least,  enjoyed  that  drive 
to  the  full.  He  was  thrusting  his  head 
constantly  from  the  windows  to  point  out 
places  that  he  remembered  and  places 
that  he  would  never  forget.  At  first  they 
kept  to  the  Seine — he  couldn't  see  enough 
of  the  Seine — and  he  prided  himself  on 
his  ability  to  call  each  bridge  by  its  name. 

"Presently,"  said  he,  "when  we  have 
passed  the  Halle  aux  Vins,  we  shall  come 
to  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain.  Then 
we  shall  leave  the  river.  .  .  .  There, 
what  did  I  tell  you?  Ati  revoir,  Seine! 
Hail,  Musee  de  Cluny  and  Ecole  de  Mede- 
cine  !  To  the  left,  cocker  !  One  must  see 
the  Odeon.  Ah,  the  famous  days — and 
the  famous  nights,  parhleu  .-'" 

Always  he  grew  more  eager,  more  ex- 
cited. By  Zeus,  was  he  not  back  again  in 
his  own  Paris  after  eight  years?  Why, 
then,  pretend  to  be  calm?  Diane,  of 
course,  had  not  attempted  to  suggest  that 
he  be  calm.  She  liked  him  the  way  he 
was — tempestuous,  \dbrant,  a  boy. 

They  drew  up  with  a  flourish  in  front  of 
the  Closerie  des  Lilas  on  the  Boulevard  du 
]Montparnasse.  It  was  his  favorite  haunt 
in  the  old  days,  in  the  old  days  eight 
years  ago  when  he  damned  women  and 
strove  to  forget  them  all  because  one  had 
forgotten  him.  There  it  was  that  men 
had  first  called  him  great;  there  it  was 
that,  when  he  was  sober,  much  of  his  early 
poetry  had  been  written;  and  there  it  was 
that  they  had  crowned  him  king.  He 
found  that,  as  he  paid  the  driver,  his  eyes 
were  dim. 

"My  dear,"  said  he  to  Diane,  "if  you 
don't  make  me  laugh,  I  shall  begin  to 
cry." 

"What  is  it  that  troubles  you?"  she 
asked,  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

He  smiled  crookedly  and  answered: 
"Eight  years  of  absence — that  is  all." 

"It  is  a  great  deal,"  said  she  soberly. 
"I  understand." 
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He  changed  his  mood  with  an  effort, 
and  became  dehberately  gay. 

''Ah,  well,"  he  cried,  "we  shall  see  what 
is  altered.  We  shall  see  whether  they  still 
remember  Ferdinand  Taillandy." 

He  was  not  kept  long  in  doubt.  A 
waiter  in  shirt-sleeves  and  apron  who  was 


"Monsieur  Ferdinand!"  she  ex- 
claimed— "is  it  truly  you  returned  to  us? 
You  will  kill  us  with  such  sudden  joy  I" 
And  she  put  a  hand  to  her  heart — or  as 
close  to  her  heart  as  her  figure  permitted. 

"Dear  Madame  Maupin,"  answered 
Ferdinand,    embracing    her    frenziedly. 


He  was  aglow  with  the  enthusiasm  of  remembering. — Page  134. 


brushing  the  floor,  stood  up  from  his  task 
as  they  entered,  and,  seeing  Taillandy, 
raised  his  hands  heavenward  in  a  delirium 
of  joy  and  astonishment. 

"But  it  is  Monsieur  Ferdinand!"  he 
cried.     "Or  else  perhaps  his  ghost!" 

Taillandy,  jubilant  at  the  immediate 
recognition,  extended  two  hands  and  said 
warmly:  "My  good  Hippolyte — my  good 
Hippolyte!" 

A  buxom  lady  in  black  came  hurrying 
out  from  behind  her  high  desk,  her  fingers 
busy  at  her  hair  (for  she  was  not  too 
young  to  be  vain). 


"You  grow  younger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year.  Of  what  marvellous  waters  do 
you  drink?" 

"Always  the  Vichy  Celestins,"  she  an- 
swered; and  then  she  slapped  him  coyly 
and  said:  "  Vieux  blagueur  V' 

For  some  minutes  they  stood  off  to  ap- 
praise him,  to  take  him  all  in,  to  see  what 
changes  eight  years  had  wrought  in  him. 
Diane,  temporarily  neglected,  hung  in  the 
background  until  Taillandy,  feeling  that 
she  was  ill  at  ease,  led  her  forward  by  the 
arm  and  presented  her  to  Madame  Mau- 
pin as  "his  little  friend  Diane." 
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''But  I  know  Mademoiselle  Diane," 
said  the  caissiere.  ''Were  you  not  here 
two  nights  ago  with  Monsieur  Bruno,  the 
artist?" 

Diane  nodded  and  blushed,  looking 
quickly  at  Taillandy  and  as  quickly  away. 

''Yes,  madame,"  she  said. 

"Ah,"  said  Taillandy— "  mth  old 
Bruno,  hein?  I  am  surprised  that  that 
one  still  lives.  And  how  do  you  like  old 
Bruno?" 

"He  was — kind,"  answered  Diane; 
"and  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two 
days.     Yes,  he  was  kind.     He  fed  me." 

"It  was  the  least  he  could  do!"  ex- 
claimed Taillandy — "the  old  satyr!" 

Then  he  turned  on  her  so  suddenly  that 
she  started  back  with  a  little  cry,  fright- 
ened. 

"And  now!"  he  cried — "and  now! 
How  long  is  it  since  you  have  eaten? 
Answer  me  that.  Or  does  Bruno  still 
feed  you?" 

"I  have  left  Monsieur  Bruno,"  she  re- 
plied after  an  interval.  "I  lost  my  po- 
sition with  the  modiste  on  the  Rue  du 
Cherche-Midi.  It  was  my  own  fault,  be- 
cause I  did  not  apply  myself  to  the  work." 

"How  long  is  it  since  you  have  eaten,  I 
ask?"  interrupted  Taillandy  fiercely. 

"When  I  met  you,  monsieur,"  she  said 
bravely,  "I  was  going  to  breakfast." 

He  grunted  his  disbelief. 

"  Where  were  you  going  to  breakfast  ? 
At  the  Porte  de  Charenton  ?    Not  likely." 

"I  was  going  home  to  breakfast." 

"  Ah,  you  were  going  home  ?  To  Evre- 
mont-sur-Seine  ?  Twenty-six  kilometres, 
hein?" 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"And  how  were  you  going?" 

"I  was  planning  to  walk,  monsieur," 
she  said. 

"Ah — voild!  Now  at  last  we  have  it. 
You  were  going  to  walk  twenty-six  kilo- 
metres for  your  breakfast  because  you 
didn't  have  a  copper  sou.  That  pig  of  a 
Bruno !  Why  do  the  gods  allow  such 
tragedies  on  earth !  Here,  Hippolyte — 
hasten  thyself — covers  for  two,  and  all 
that  is  best  in  the  house.  The  poor  child 
starves  while  we  air  our  vocabularies.  It 
is  criminal — it  is  unbelievable.  Allez — 
heupr' 

She  permitted  him  to  lead  her  to  a  seat 
— he  did  it  in  the  grand  manner,  but 


cheerfully  and  with  many  lavish  gestures, 
gallantly  pretending  that  he  did  not  see 
the  tears  in  her  eyes.  And  while  they  ate 
he  regaled  her  with  a  spirited  monologue. 
He  dwelt  much  on  her  name — that  seemed 
to  delight  him — and  he  elaborated  on  it, 
calling  her  his  Diana  of  the  Moon,  or  his 
Goddess  of  the  Chase.  It  amused  him  to 
pretend  that  they  were  feasting  on  Olym- 
pus. She,  of  course,  was  unable  to  fol- 
low his  rhetoric,  but  so  long  as  he  enjoyed 
himself  she  was  pleased;  and  she  ate  with 
a  good  appetite  and  no  affectation. 

When  she  had  finished  the  omelette  aux 
fines  herbes  the  color  came  back  into  her 
cheeks  and  she  was  able  to  laugh  vnth. 
him.  He  bade  Hippolyte,  whom  for  the 
moment  he  had  christened  Bacchus,  to 
fetch  them  some  red  mne  from  the  cellar 
— "a  good  wane,  Bacchus,  not  too  heavy; 
a  ^^^ne  in  which  one  can  taste  the  grapes." 

It  was  forthcoming,  and  he  drank  her 
health  very  gravely — her  health  and  her 
beaux  yeux;  for  he  now  perceived  for  the 
first  time  that  she  had  large,  dark  eyes. 

At  the  coffee  he  stretched  his  long  legs 
straight  out  under  the  table,  lighted  a 
cigarette,  and  sighed  comfortably  and 
profoundly. 

"Now,"  said  he,  with  a  smile  at  his 
mouth,  "I  mil  talk  about  myself.  Shall 
you  like  that?" 

"  But  yes,"  she  encouraged  him  naive- 
ly; "you  talk  so  well.  You  must  have 
studied  a  great  deal.  I,  as  you  see,  am 
very  ignorant.     I  know  nothing." 

He  laughed  quietly. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  that  is  not  so.  You 
know  a  great  deal.  You  knew  enough  to 
start  for  home  when  you  were  hungry.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  when  I  was  hungry — I 
went  away  from  home  and  lost  myself  for 
eight  years.  But  it  was  not  food-hunger 
that  drove  me  away.  Rather  it  was  the 
hunger  for  consolation.  That  is  why  I 
went  alone.  One  communes  better  with 
nature  when  one  is  alone.  You  see,  the 
stars  mil  not  sing  for  an  audience,  and  the 
trees  mil  not  whisper  to  a  crowd.  And 
the  nymphs — ah,  yes,  my  friend,  the 
nymphs  are  shy." 

He  paused,  not  to  contemplate  her,  but, 
perhaps,  to  contemplate  his  thoughts. 

"You  are  a  poet,"  said  she,  her  eyes 
large  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

"I  hope  so,"  he  answered — "  I  hope  so." 
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*'You  are  a  great  poet,"  she  continued 
with  growing  awe. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  he.  ''At  least  I 
am  not  a  prolific  one." 

This  brought  him  up  to  the  remem- 
brance of  his  epic  and  the  reason  for  his 
being  in  Paris.  I  think  that  he  had  been 
in  a  fair  way  to  forget  both — he  was  so 
completely  at  home  there  at  his  favorite 
table  that  the  eight  years  of  wandering 
and  working  seemed  scarcely  to  have  in- 
tervened. 

''Ha !"  he  exclaimed — "that  brings  me 
to  myself.  I  have  work  to  do  this  morn- 
ing. I  must  see  my  publisher.  And  you, 
my  Diane,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  What  was 
there  for  her  to  do  ?  He  questioned  her  a 
little.  Did  she  desire  to  return  home  to 
Evremont-sur-Seine  ?  She  did  not  dare. 
She  was  afraid  they  would  not  want  her. 
But  had  she  not  thought  to  return  there 
this  morning  when  he  had  met  her  at  the 
Porte  de  Charenton? 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  she  said  in  a  very  low 
voice.  "I  was  very  tired  and  I  had  not 
eaten,  and — and  I  knew  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  walk  that  far.  But  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  to  try." 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly.  Then 
said  he:  "What  you  mean  to  say  is  that 
you  thought  it  would  be  better  to  drop  by 
the  roadside  than  to  fall  into  the  river." 

She  nodded.  "Yes,  monsieur.  I  was 
not  happy." 

"  Compassionate  gods ! "  he  cried,  bang- 
ing the  table  with  his  fist.  "  You  were  not 
happy !  There  speaks  Melisande.  No, 
indeed,  you  were  not  happy !  You  were 
wretched,  you  were  miserable,  you  were 
starving,  and  your  poor  little  heart  was 
dying  within  you — fluttering  and  trem- 
bling like  a  stricken  bird.  There,  that  is 
the  city  for  you — that  is  the  city's  work." 

Here,  forgetting  his  recent  enthusiasm 
for  that  self-same  city,  he  relapsed  into 
the  mood  of  bitterness  and  distrust  that 
had  driven  him  from  Paris  eight  years  ago. 
He  condemned  the  city  and  everything 
connected  with  it — it  was  artificial,  it  was 
brutal,  it  was  sordid,  it  was  ugly,  it  was 
selfish,  it  was  a  tyrant.  It  stifled  the 
heart  and  it  murdered  the  soul. 

His  philippic  ending  as  abruptly  as  it 
had  begun,  he  reached  across  the  table 
and  took  her  hand. 


"Listen,  my  little  one,"  he  said,  "listen 
to  me.  You  are  too  young  and  too  sweet 
to  remain  in  this  pest-hole.  I  am  going 
to  care  for  you  from  now  on — you  shall 
be  my  charge.  I  am  going  to  snatch 
you  from  the  maw  of  this  monster  of 
a  city  before  it  gets  your  heart  and 
your  soul  as  well  as  your  body.  It  will  be 
one  good  deed  at  least  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  Ferdinand  Taillandy  before  he 
dies.  They  can  carve  it  on  my  tombstone 
if  they  wish:  'He  plucked  a  flower  from 
the  mire  of  a  Christian  city  and  planted  it 
in  the  garden  of  the  gods.'  Ha !  That 
is  something  to  have  done,  is  it  not  ?  And 
I  shall  revel  in  it.  To-morrow  we  shall 
start — you  and  I.  To-morrow  in  the 
clean,  white  dawn.  And  I  shall  lead  you 
to  the  garden.  I  will  take  you  by  the 
hand  and  show  you  the  wide  spaces  of  the 
world ;  and  you  shall  behold  the  sun  with 
new  eyes;  and  the  breeze  shall  blow 
through  your  unbound  hair;  and  you 
shall  bathe  in  the  streams  and  rest  on  the 
sweet  earth  and  sleep  dreamlessly  under 
the  singing  stars !  .  .  .  Will  you  come 
with  me?" 

She  hesitated.  His  eloquence  had  her 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  at  his  nod  she 
would  have  followed  him  to  the  world's 
end.  She  was  commencing  to  worship 
him;  but  she  was  a  woman  and  it  was  a 
woman's  reason  that  made  her  hesitate. 

"I  have  nothing  to  wear,  monsieur — " 
she  began  timidly. 

He  swept  the  objection  aside  with  a 
grand  gesture  of  his  arm. 

"So  much  the  better !"  he  cried.  "We 
shall  travel  the  lighter.  Will  you  come 
with  me?" 

She  thrilled  to  his  enthusiasm.  She  was 
proud  to  be  his  follower. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  anywhere,"  she  said, 
"  whenever  you  say  you  are  ready."  And 
she  gave  him  her  two  hands  across  the 
table  as  a  pledge.  He  took  them,  sawed 
them  violently  up  and  down  in  the  air, 
reached  over  and  kissed  her  fraternally  on 
the  forehead. 

"  Good  I "  he  said.  "  Meet  me  here  for 
dinner  at  seven  this  evening.  We  will 
plan.  Now  I  go  to  my  publisher.  Au 
revoir.^' 

Before  she  realized  it  he  was  out  of  the 
room;  but,  as  suddenly,  he  was  back 
again. 
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"Here,"  he  explained,  ''I  had  almost 
forgotten.  One  must  pay  to  live  and  we 
shall  be  separated  for  ten  hours.  Take 
this  and  buy  yourself  some  solid  boots  and 
some  thick  stockings.  One  should  be 
well  shod  to  climb  Olympus." 


II 


That  was  a  memorable  night  at  the 
Closerie  des  Lilas — and  not  only  that 
night,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  several  ensu- 
ing nights;  for  Taillandy,  to  Diane's 
chagrin,  could  not  bear  to  tear  himself 
aw^ay  from  the  city  and  his  old  disciples 
and  comrades.  Once  more  he  forgot  how 
intensely  he  hated  Paris,  remembering 
only  how  madly  he  loved  it.  The  pagan 
child  of  nature  reverted  and  became  the 
boulevardier  and  the  cafe  prophet. 

But  that  first  night  was  responsible  for 
the  lapse.  Taillandy  enjoyed  himself  so 
hugely  on  that  first  night  that  it  was  only 
human  of  him  to  crave  a  second  and 
a  third.  It  was  always:  "To-morrow 
morning,  my  little  Diane,  we  will  leave  all 
this  behind  us,"  and  always  on  the  mor- 
row there  was  some  unreasonable  reason 
why  the  departure  should  be  postponed. 

Diane,  disappointed  grievously  at  first, 
grew  depressed  and  then  worried.  Had 
her  great  godlike  poet,  then,  feet  of  clay  ? 
She  thrust  the  suspicion  resolutely  from 
her  as  unworthy,  and  instead,  woman- 
like, she  endeavored  to  see  what  she  could 
do  to  help  him.  She  knew  that  he  was  too 
good  to  be  wasting  his  days  and  his  nights 
in  the  Closerie  des  Lilas.  She  knew,  too, 
that  champagne  is  no  fitting  diet  for  po- 
ets— especially  for  poets  who  are  great 
enough  to  be  inspired  without  it — and  so 
she  found  herself  mothering  her  hero. 
Worshipping  him,  of  course — she  would 
always  do  that — but  mothering  him  at 
the  same  time.     A  curious  state  of  affairs. 

Taillandy's  pubHshers,  it  seemed,  had 
been  exuberantly  glad  to  see  him.  His 
"  Triomphe  de  I'Amour  "  and  his  "  Tom- 
beau  de  I'Amour  "  had  made  him  famous, 
and  his  eight  years  of  absence  had  given 
him  a  sort  of  posthumous  halo.  If  he 
were  not  dead,  why,  so  much  the  better. 
In  brief,  they  gave  him  a  thousand  francs 
in  advance  for  the  epic  and  a  generous 
royalty  on  its  sale. 

Of  that  thousand  francs  Taillandy 
spent  seven  hundred  and  ninety- six  during 


the  next  four  days — ninety-six,  possibly, 
on  himself,  and  the  balance  on  his  friends. 

He  had  returned  to  the  Closerie  des 
Lilas  that  first  afternoon  and  had  in- 
structed Hippolyte  and  Madame  Maupin 
that  he  intended  to  entertain  that  evening 
from  dinner-time  to  dawn.  They  were  to 
invite  any  and  all  of  his  old  associates 
whom  they  should  see.  Everything  in  the 
house  was  to  be  free,  and  he,  by  Bacchus, 
would  foot  the  bills. 

The  result  was  that  when  Taillandy  en- 
tered the  Lilas  at  seven  o'clock  he  was 
amazed  to  discover  what  an  army  of 
friends  he  could  lay  claim  to.  Never  had 
the  cafe  been  so  crowded. 

There  was  Bruno,  the  artist,  who,  he  re- 
membered with  an  inexplicable  pang,  was 
also  Diane's  friend;  there  was  Jacques 
Gaumont,  a  minor  poet  who  Avas  at- 
tempting to  follow  in  the  great  Taillandy's 
footsteps,  and  who  succeeded  merely  in 
being  very  shabbily  dressed  and  very  en- 
thusiastic; there  was  Baskoff,  the  Rus- 
sian, a  sculptor  of  the  futurist  school, 
half  mad  and  wholly  unprepossessing; 
there  was  le  petit  M artel,  in  velveteens, 
who  cried  loudly  for  a  return  to  the  good 
old  days  of  Bohemia,  but  who  sometimes 
dined  surreptitiously  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris 
in  full-dress  clothes  w^ith  a  chapeau  a  huit 
reflets;  there  were  the  two  bearded,  gray- 
headed  veterans  who  remembered  De- 
lacroix and  very  little  else;  there  was  a 
young  architect  or  two  from  the  Beaux- 
Arts,  and  there  were  a  score  of  others — 
nondescripts,  driftwood,  some  of  them 
mad  but  talented,  others  mediocre  but 
sane.  Also,  there  were  a  dozen  girls — 
models,  midinettes,  dancers,  and  daugh- 
ters of  joy. 

At  Taillandy's  entrance  they  arose  with 
a  roar  of  delight.  They  embraced  him, 
they  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  they 
pounded  his  back,  they  cheered  him  deaf- 
eningly.  He  was  the  only  one  of  them 
worth  while,  and  subconsciously  they 
knew  it  and  acknowledged  it.  Moreover, 
since  he  had  once  been  one  of  them,  they 
now  felt  a  certain  responsibility  in  his 
success.  Had  they  not  contributed  to  his 
greatness  by  their  encouragement  ?  Had 
he  not  perhaps  imbibed  some  of  his 
inspiration  from  their  companionship? 
There  was  not  a  man  there  that  did  not 
envy  his  fame,  but  there  was  not  a  man 
there  that  begrudged  it. 


Drawn  by  Aiouzo  Ki)nball. 

What  he  read  was  his  "Hymn  to  Diana  Imprisoned." — Page  143. 
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When  the  first  commotion  had  some- 
what subsided,  Taillandy  commanded 
Hippolyte  to  serve  dinner.  But  first  he 
inquired  for  IDiane.  Had  any  one  seen 
Diane? 

''Has  any  one  seen  whom?"  asked 
Bruno,  who  was  at  his  elbow. 

"Diane — Diane,"  answered  Taillandy 
impatiently.  And  then,  remembering,  he 
added,  with  a  frown:  "You  know  her, 
Bruno,  I  believe.  At  least  it  was  not 
your  fault  that  she  did  not  starve." 

"Ah,  you  wrong  me,"  said  the  artist. 
"I  would  have  fed  her  for  life,  but  she 
would  not  permit  it.  She  left  me — she 
disappeared." 

"She  did  well,"  repHed  Taillandy 
gravely. 

Bruno  looked  at  him  quizzically, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  to  take 
his  place  at  a  table. 

"Our  Ferdinand  is  in  love,"  he  an- 
nounced. "That  will  mean  some  very 
bad  lyrics,  I  fear.     It  is  regrettable." 

Taillandy  remained  at  the  door,  smok- 
ing furiously,  with  an  eye  on  the  clock. 
He  would  not  sit  down,  he  said,  until 
Diane  arrived.  No,  nor  would  he  drink. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  that. 

Presently  the  door  opened  and  Diane 
stepped  hesitatingly  into  the  smoke- 
stained  light  of  the  restaurant.  She  was 
a  little  out  of  breath,  for  she  had  been 
walking  fast,  and  there  was  color  in  her 
cheeks  and  a  wet  sparkle  in  her  eye. 

"Ah,  my  Httle  one,"  said  Taillandy, 
"you  are  late." 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  answered.  "I  hur- 
ried as  fast  as  I  could.  See,  I  have  bought 
the  stout  boots  and  the  thick  stockings,  as 
you  desired  me  to  do,  so  that  we  might 
climb — what  was  that  mountain?" 

"  Olympus,"  said  he.  "  You  were  wise, 
for  it  is  a  hard  climb.  Come  now  and  sit 
down.  I  have  kept  a  place  for  you  on  my 
right.  You  will  eat  while  I  talk ;  and  you 
need  not  listen,  for  I  shall  talk  nonsense. 
I  intend  that  this,  my  one  night  in  Paris, 
shall  be  remembered.  It  is  to  be  a  very 
gay  night." 

"But  we  start  at  dawn  to-morrow,  do 
we  not?"  she  reminded  him. 

"Assuredly,  assuredly.  That  is  why 
we  must  make  the  most  of  these  few 
hours." 

He  installed  her  beside  him  with  great 
ceremony,  as  if  she  were  the  queen  of  a 


carnival.  Then  he  motioned  to  Hip- 
polyte to  open  the  champagne.  .  .  . 

Toward  midnight  Taillandy,  in  re- 
sponse to  repeated  toasts  to  himself  and 
his  work,  rose  rather  unsteadily  to  his  feet 
and  made  a  speech. 

"Friends — comrades,"  he  began — "and 
fellow  artists,  no  man  here  is  better  than 
his  neighbor :  therefore  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  be  called  upon  to  speak 
ahead  of  any  other  man  present.  All  of 
us  are  alike  in  that  all  of  us  are  seeking, 
each  in  his  own  way,  the  Truth.  Natur- 
ally, since  all  of  us  are  artists,  we  seek  the 
Truth  through  Beauty;  and  when  I  say 
Beauty  I  spell  it  with  a  capital  B,  because 
Beauty,  as  I  understand  it,  is  more  than  a 
noun — it  is  religion.  Now,  to  my  eyes. 
Beauty  exists  wherever  man  does  not  in- 
trude the  ugly  work  of  his  hands.  The 
world,  if  left  to  itself,  would  be  univer- 
sally beautiful,  and  in  like  manner  a  man's 
soul,  if  isolated  and  uncontaminated  by 
man-created  ugliness,  would  of  necessity 
be  beautiful.  A  child's  soul,  for  example, 
is  beautiful — how  long?  Why,  until  the 
child  learns  to  talk  and  to  hear  and  to  un- 
derstand the  evil  of  men.  In  short,  it  is 
the  herding  of  men  together  in  cities  and 
communities,  it  is  the  daily  contact  with 
artificiality,  it  is  the  galling  yoke  that  we 
call  modern  civilization  that  has  banished 
Beauty  out  of  our  lives  and  so  has  ban- 
ished Truth. 

"Granting  (and  I  am  sure  you  will 
grant  it)  that  if  a  man  have  no  responsi- 
bihties  he  will  be  happy,  we  may  go  on  to 
say  that  if  he  be  happy  he  will  be  in  tune 
wdth  the  beautiful,  and  receptive  to 
Beauty.  What,  then,  is  the  lesson  ?  Does 
it  not  cry  aloud  in  your  ears?  Be  free ! 
Throw  off  the  shackles  of  civilization  that 
weigh  you  down,  go  forth  into  the  world, 
keep  close  to  the  Beauty  that  the  gods 
have  revealed  to  you  in  nature  and,  cast- 
ing down  your  false  idols,  bow  the  knee 
only  to  her.    Cease  to  be  slaves — be  free! " 

He  sat  down  to  great  applause.  Per- 
haps they  were  in  a  mood  to  applaud  any- 
thing, for  they  were  unaccustomed  to 
champagne  at  sixteen  francs  the  bottle. 
Taillandy  drained  his  glass,  refilled  it,  and 
drained  it  again.  Then  he  turned  to 
Diane:  "Do  not  forget,"  he  said;  "we 
leave  at  dawn  to-morrow." 

"Do  you  think  I  could  forget?"  she  re- 
proached him. 
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But  they  did  not  leave  at  the  dawn  of  flower  from  the  mire  of  a  Christian  city 

the  morrow^;   for  at  that  hour  Taillandy  and  plant  it  in  the  garden  of  the  gods." 

was    sleeping    most    uncomfortably    on  At  eleven  o'clock  a  perfectly  cheerful 

Bruno's  sofa,  whither  he  had  been  carried  Taillandy  swung  into  the  cafe,  arm-in- 

with  difficulty  by  three  well-meaning  but  arm  with  Bruno  and  le  petit  Martel,  and 

unsteady  friends.     As  for  Diane,  she  had  found  a  Diane,  serene  and  resolved,  there 

cried  herself  to  sleep  in  a  room  over  the  to  receive  him. 

cafe  that  Madame  Maupin  had  placed  at  He  kissed  her  good  morning  on   the 

her  disposal  for  the  night.     She  was  up  forehead,  inquired  how  she  had  slept,  was 

and  dressed,  however,  at  daybreak,  hop-  glad  that  Madame  Maupin  had  extended 

ing  against  hope  that  her  hero  would  not  her  hospitality,  and,  worst  of  all,  asked 

forget  to  come  for  her;   and  she  w^aited,  Madame  Maupin  if  she  would  be  good 

sad-eyed  at  the  door,  watching  the  stars  enough  to  repeat  the  offer  that  night  or 

pale  in  the  face  of  the  glow  that  came  any  other  night  should  it  be  necessary, 

slowly  out  of  the  east,  watching  the  roofs  He  w^ould  gladly  pay  the  bill, 

and  the  chimney-pots  take  form  against  a  "But,"  ventured  Diane,  "do  we  not 

Hghtening  sky,  w^atching  the  shadows  of  leave  to-morrow  surely?" 

the  houses  stretch  their  blue  lengths  along  "Of   course,   my  little  one,"  he  an- 

the  street.  swered — •"  of   course.     To-morrow  at 

Madame   Maupin,    descending   cheer-  dawn.   But  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  in  case 

fully  from  a  dreamless  sleep,  found  her  at  something  should  intervene  to  delay  us." 

a  table  by  the  door,  wath  her  face  in  her  Then,  complaining  of  a  headache,  he 

hands.     Madame  Maupin,  taking  in  the  ordered  absinthe  for  three  and  a  sirop  de 

situation  with   the   intuition   of  a   true  groseille  for  Diane.     And  he  took  occa- 

Frenchwoman,  strove  to  console  her,  say-  sion  to  warn  her  never  to  drink  absinthe 

ing:     "Come,    my    little    cabbage,    you  — it  was  very  injurious  and  led  to  all  sorts 

must  not  cry.     He  will  be  back,  and  there  of  follies.     Diane  assured  him  that  she 

are  a  great  many  more  mornings  ahead  of  would  always  abstain  from  it.     She  was 

you.     He  is  doubtless  a  little  tired,  that  is  uncomfortable;  her  heart  was  heavy;  she 

all,  and  if  he  is  tired  you  surely  do  not  be-  wished  that  Bruno  were  not  present — she 

grudge  him  his  sleep."  hated  Bruno — and  she  believed  that,  if 

Diane  dried  her  eyes  and  tried  to  smile,  she  were  allowed  an  hour  alone  with  Tail- 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said.     "  I  am  very  fool-  landy,  she  could  persuade  him  to  return  to 

ish.     But  I  love  him  so  much,  Madame  his  gods.     But  Bruno  and  le  petit  Martel, 

Maupin."  anticipating  perhaps  another  evening  sim- 

"Of  course  you  do.     Every  one  does,  ilar  to  the  last,  stuck  close  to  Taillandy's 

He  is  a  wonderful  man.  Monsieur  Ferdi-  elbow,  and  saw  to  it  that  his  glass  (and 

nand  is.     And  a  great  poet.     You  must  their  own  glasses)  remained  full, 
remember  that  and  make  allowances ;  for 

all  great  poets  get  drunk.     They  tell  me  HI 
that  Monsieur  Paul  Verlaine  was — well, 

no  matter.     I  do  not  remember  him,  and  The   first   four   days   that   Taillandy 

he  is  dead  now.     But  he  was  a  great  poet  spent  in  Paris  had  a  striking  similarity, 

and  a  wonderful  drinker,  too."  I  have  pictured  one  of  them,  endeavoring 

Diane,  never  having  heard  of  Monsieur  to  deal  with  the  poet's  temporary  down- 
Paul  Verlaine,  was  of  course  not  greatly  fall  as  leniently  and  as  delicately  as  pos- 
interested.  She  felt  that  it  was  all  the  sible.  Even  average  men  have  their  evil 
fault  of  Paris — that  it  was  Paris  that  was  moments  and  are  held  excusable;  how 
reaching  out  hideous,  soiled  hands  to  drag  much  more  readily,  then,  must  we  con- 
her  idol  from  his  pedestal.  And  it  w^as  done  the  lapses  of  a  genius!  I  do  not 
then  that  the  high  resolve  came  to  her  to  pretend  that  he  was  blameless,  but,  re- 
save  Ferdinand  from  this  soul-devouring  member,  he  had  passed  eight  years  alone, 
monster.  I  doubt  if  the  irony  of  the  and  the  reaction  was  bound  to  be  extreme, 
situation  entered  her  mind.  I  doubt  if  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when 
she  remembered  that  originally  it  had  Diane  saw  that  all  the  signs  and  omens 
been  he  who  was  to  save  her  from  the  pointed  to  another  festival  night,  she 
maw  of  Paris,  who  was  to  "pluck  the  took  matters  into  her  own  hands  and 
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made  a  decisive  step.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  was  Bruno  who  aided  her  in  her 
scheme  to  get  Taillandy  out  of  the  city. 
Perhaps  Bruno,  being  more  advanced  in 
years,  was  tiring  of  the  dissipation;  per- 
haps his  heart  was  really  excellent  at  bot- 
tom; perhaps  he  cared  for  Diane  more 
unselfishly  than  he  chose  openly  to  admit. 
At  any  rate  he  rendered  her  invaluable 
assistance. 

It  was  he  who  interviewed  the  owner 
and  driver  of  the  covered,  two-wheeled 
market-cart,  arranging  with  him  that  he 
should  be  at  the  Closerie  des  Lilas  at  two 
o'clock  that  morning. 

''  No  vegetables,  my  friend,"  said  Bru- 
no ;  "we  want  no  vegetables,  but  we  desire 
plenty  of  straw  on  the  floor  in  order  that  a 
stuffed  turkey  may  repose  comfortably 
thereupon.  And  it  will  be  a  large  turkey 
— a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

The  driver  of  the  cart,  disturbed  at  this, 
crossed  himself  \dolently. 

''  It  is  not  a  corpse  that  monsieur  wishes 
me  to  drive  in  my  wagon  ?  " 

Bruno  laughed  cheerfully. 

"Not  quite,"  he  answered.  "It  will  be 
breathing — fire  and  alcohol ;  but  it  will  be 
breathing.  Beyond  that  I  promise  noth- 
ing." 

The  driver  was  scarcely  reassured. 
However,  if  it  breathed,  if  monsieur  guar- 
anteed that  it  would  breathe — well,  for 
five  francs  more  he  would  take  the  chance. 
So  it  was  arranged. 

"I  have  ordered  Ferdinand's  hearse," 
Bruno  reported  to  Diane. 

She  cried  out  in  horror.  He  must  not 
say  such  things;  and  she,  too,  crossed  her- 
self precipitately. 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  hour  of  dinner, 
when  the  fete  usually  commenced,  the 
Closerie  des  Lilas  was  packed  to  the  doors. 
All  the  guests  were  present,  hungry, 
thirsty,  licking  their  lips,  but — there  was 
no  host. 

"Where  is  he?"  whispered  Bruno  to 
Diane. 

"Where  is  he?"  echoed  le  petit  Martel. 

"Where  is  he?"  muttered  the  two  vet- 
erans who  remembered  Delacroix. 

"Where  is  he?"  chorused  the  models 
and  the  midinettes  and  the  daughters  of 
joy. 

Every  one  had  the  question,  but  no  one 
the  answer.  Taillandy  had  not  been  seen 
by  any  one  for  over  two  hours.     Each 


thought  that  he  had  been  with  one  of  the 
others.     It  was  very  strange. 

At  eight  o'clock,  with  much  grumbling, 
the  guests  were  forced  to  order  their  own 
dinners,  which,  owing  perhaps  to  the  ob- 
noxious prospect  of  paying  the  check  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  they  ate  with  little 
relish.  Moreover,  there  was  no  sparkling 
wine  of  Champagne  to  flavor  the  meats, 
and  no  Taillandy  to  talk  glorious  non- 
sense. 

Diane  reluctantly,  and  for  want  of  any 
plan  of  action,  took  her  seat  between 
Bruno  and  le  petit  Martel;  but  she  kept 
her  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  door  and  re- 
plied to  all  conversational  efforts  only 
in  monosyllables.     Nor  did  she  eat. 

As  the  hour  advanced  the  gloom  deep- 
ened. Bruno  and  le  petit  Martel,  bored 
and  fatigued,  hazarded  brutal  guesses  at 
the  cause  of  Taillandy's  non-appearance. 

Said  Bruno:  "He  is  doubtless  drunk 
in  some  other  cafe." 

Said  le  petit  Martel:  "It  is  probable 
that  he  has  left  Paris  and  gone  back  alone 
to  converse  with  his  gods." 

It  was  this  latter  conjecture  that  hurt 
Diane  the  more.  She  had  planned  to  save 
him  and  he  had  forgotten  her  very  exist- 
ence. His  promises  to  her  had  been  emp- 
ty words.     Heart-searing  thoughts,  these. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  she  answered  Bruno 
and  le  petit  Martel  bravely — "have  no 
fear.     He  will  come  when  he  is  ready." 

"And  you,"  insinuated  Bruno,  "will 
wait  for  him?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  I  will  wait  for 
him." 

"You  are  very  faithful,"  observed  le 
petit  Martel  with  a  snicker. 

She  flushed  a  little  but  let  the  remark 
pass.  She  did  not  choose  to  explain  to 
them  that  she  was  Taillandy's  disciple — 
not  his  mistress.  Besides,  something 
told  her  that  they  would  not  understand, 
that  they  would  wdnk  and  nudge  each 
other  and  snicker,  even  as  le  petit  Martel 
had  already  snickered. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  times — twelve 
weary,  discouraged  strokes.  A  few  chairs 
were  pushed  back,  a  few  checks  (very 
modest  ones)  were  paid,  and  a  few  of  the 
guests  yawned  unaffectedly,  said  "  He  will 
not  come,"  and  departed.  The  two  vet- 
erans who  remembered  Delacroix  called 
for  the  backgammon-board,  and  immedi- 
ately forgot  the  passage  of  time. 
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The  clock  struck  the  half -hour — timid- 
ly unobtrusively,  as  if  ashamed  of  itself. 
The  Beaux- Arts  students  went  gloomily 
home.  Bruno  lit  his  pipe  and  ordered  a 
cognac  and  coffee.  Le  petit  Martel,  with 
a  show  of  bravado,  called  for  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  then  discreetly  changed  his 
mind  and  substituted  a  yellow  chartreuse. 
They,  at  least,  were  determined  to  see  it 
out  if  they  were  forced  to  remain  there  un- 
til dawn.  Diane  sat  in  silence,  very  tired, 
very  miserable,  ready  to  cry. 

The  clock  struck  one,  surreptitiously, 
that  people  might  perhaps  think  it  was 
merely  the  half-hour.  Hippolyte  began  to 
clear  the  tables  and  to  pile  up  the  chairs  for 
the  night.  Madame  Maupin  was  stack- 
ing up  the  day's  receipts  in  little  piles  of 
copper,  silver,  and  gold.  The  gold  pile,  she 
noted,  was  miserably  small  that  evening. 

And  then,  before  the  clock  was  forced 
to  strike  again,  the  door  swung  violently 
open  and  in  came  Taillandy,  hatless,  his 
hair  on  end,  intoxicated,  but  not  with 
wine.  Intoxicated,  rather,  with  the  sense 
of  great  accomplishment. 

He  greeted  no  one,  but  cried  loudly  and 
exultantly:  ''  I  have  done  it  1  It  is  com- 
pleted— and  in  six  hours.  Never  have  I 
worked  so  rapidly  and  so  well.  For  it  is 
good,  my  friends,  it  is  good.  Listen  and 
judge  for  yourselves  if  it  is  not  good.  Oh, 
but  I  was  in  the  vein  to-night !  I  was 
tired — very  tired — and  I  smoked  fifty  vile 
cigarettes  and  wrote  fifty  immortal  lines. 
You  see,  I  am  not  modest.  That  is  be- 
cause I  know  that  it  is  good." 

He  was  tremendously  excited.  There 
was  a  flush  on  his  cheek-bones  as  of  fever, 
and  a  feverish  light  burned  in  his  eyes. 
The  two  sheets  of  paper  that  he  held 
trembled  and  rattled  in  his  hands  as  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  be- 
gan to  read. 

What  he  read  was  his  "  Hymn  to  Diana 
Imprisoned."  We  have  all  read  it  and 
recognized  it  as  his  greatest  lyric;  and 
we  all  remicmber,  surely,  the  last  quat- 
rain, which  some  one  has  translated, 
poorly  enough: 

"  Why  dost  thou  tarry  in  the  haunts  of  men  ? 
Cast  off  the  chains  that  bind  thee,  burst  the  bars  ! 
The  high  gods  call  and,  pleading,  call  again — 
Come  forth  and  live  beneath  the  singing  stars  !  " 

Put  that  back  into  Taillandy's  French 
and  let  Taillandy  stand  up  and  declaim 


it  to  you,  and  I  warrant  you'll  feel  a 
shiver  of  exhilaration  run  up  your  spine. 
For  Taillandy  knew  how  to  read  his  verse 
— there  is  no  gainsaying  that. 

When  he  finished  he  had  them  all  fairly 
on  their  feet.  The  women,  not  under- 
standing much  of  what  he  read  them, 
nevertheless  wept  from  sheer  excitement, 
Madame  Maupin  the  most  conspicuously 
and  copiously,  Diane  the  most  quietly. 
But  there  was  a  good  bit  of  relief  mingled 
with  Diane's  tears.  She  had  her  hero 
back,  more  of  a  hero  than  ever.  Her 
idol's  feet  were  not  of  clay  but  of  gold. 
What  woman  could  resist  weeping  with 
such  excellent  cause? 

Vaguely  she  sensed  that  the  invocation 
was  addressed  to  her,  that  the  poet  had 
passed  his  evening  in  solitude,  making  her 
immortal  in  immortal  verse,  that,  far  from 
being  forgotten  by  him,  she  had  been  ever 
before  his  inward  eyes. 

Triumphantly  the  clock  struck  two. 
Bruno  was  the  only  one  to  heed  it ;  and  he 
approached  Diane  and  murmured:  '^It 
is  two  o'clock.  The  hearse  should  be  at 
the  door.  Or  shall  we  call  it  the  trium- 
phal chariot  of  fire  that  will  bear  him,  like 
Elijah,  up  to  heaven." 

Before  Diane  could  reply  the  driver  of 
the  two-wheeled  cart  squeezed  his  broad 
bulk  through  the  door.  He  stood  there, 
whip  in  hand,  searching  the  room  for  his 
clients. 

"What  do  you  want?"  inquired  Tail- 
landy, who  was  nearest  him. 

''My  passengers,"  answered  the  driver. 

''And  who  are  they?"  the  poet  per- 
sisted. 

"God  knows,"  said  the  driver.  "But 
one  of  them,  they  told  me,  would  be  very 
drunk." 

"I  am  very  drunk,"  said  Taillandy. 
"Wine  never  made  me  more  so.  More- 
over, I  see  no  one  else  who  is  in  that  con- 
dition. Accordingly  I  retain  you.  Is 
your  wagon  comfortable?" 

"There  is  plenty  of  straw,"  answered 
the  driver. 

"Good.  You  are  hired,  then,  until 
dawn;   and  we  start  at  once." 

He  went  to  Diane  and  took  her  by  the 
hand. 

"Are  you  ready?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  ready,"  said  she. 

"Then  come.  Let  us  return  to  the 
true  gods  who  are  calling  to  us." 


Taillandy  sat  upright  on  the  driver's  seat,  with  the  cold  light  on  his  gaunt  face  and  a  warmer  light  glowing 

in  his  eyes. 


He  bowed  very  low,  first  to  Madame 
Maupin,  then  to  the  room  in  general. 

''Adieu,"  said  he.  ''I  earnestly  hope 
that  some  day  you  will  open  your  eyes 
and  see  that  you  are  slaves." 

With  Diane  on  his  arm  he  passed  out 
of  the  door  into  the  night.  The  cart 
stood  at  the  curb,  the  huge  percheron 
smoking  in  the  chilly  air.  The  driver 
climbed  up  into  his  seat,  and  Taillandy 
Hf  ted  Diane  in  his  arms  and  placed  her  in 
the  straw  under  the  canvas  cover.  Then 
he  himself  took  his  seat  beside  the  driver. 

''You  will  be  cold,"  suggested  the  latter. 

"You  are  wrong,"  answered  the  poet; 
*'I  am  on  fire." 

"As  you  will,  m'sieu'.  WTiere  shall  I 
drive  to?" 

Taillandy  bent  toward  him  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear. 

"B'en,  m'sieu',"  said  the  driver.  "I 
know  the  road  well." 


IV 


At  dawn — a  white,  cold  dawn  that 
turned  the  frost  to  silver — a  covered  two- 
wheeled  cart  jolted  and  rumbled  into  the 
public  square  of  the  \dllage  of  Evremont- 
sur-Seine.  Taillandy  sat  upright  on  the 
driver's  seat,  with  the  cold  light  on  his 
gaunt  face  and  a  warmer  light  glowing  in 
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his  eyes.  Behind  him,  on  the  straw,  lay 
Diane,  sleeping  like  a  child,  with  a  child's 
smile  at  her  lips. 

"To  the  right  here,"  said  Taillandy 
softly,  when  they  had  crossed  the  square. 
"To  the  right,  and  then  directly  to  the 
left.     The  shop  next  to  the  church." 

The  driver,  obeying  directions,  drew  up 
in  front  of  a  small  two-story  plaster 
house,  the  ground  floor  of  which  was  de- 
voted to  a  shop.  In  the  windows  were 
crucifLxes,  artificial  wreaths,  embroidered 
altar-cloths,  and  little  gilded  and  painted 
images  of  saints.  It  was  the  last  place 
one  would  have  expected  a  pagan  to  visit. 

But  Taillandy,  with  no  hesitation, 
rapped  gently  on  the  door,  casting  a  be- 
nevolent glance,  meanwhile,  on  the  em- 
blems of  Roman  Catholicism. 

'Tt  is  weU,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that 
there  should  be  such  people  in  the  world. 
Does  it  matter,  after  all,  what  kindles  the 
flame  so  long  as  it  burns  brightly?" 

An  elderly  woman  came  to  open  the 
door — a  woman  \\ith  a  face  like  one  of  her 
graven  saints. 

"Madame  Nicolas,"  said  Taillandy 
bowing,  "you  are  awake  early.  May  I 
come  in  to  w^arm  myself?" 

"Certainly,"  she  said.  "Be  good 
enough  to  enter.  I  am  just  now  lighting 
the  fire  in  the  stove," 
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He  insisted  on  helping  her  with  the 
coals.  Then  he  said:  ''Madame  Nicolas, 
you  do  not,  of  course,  remember  me.  It 
is  eighteen  years  since  I  used  to  come  to 
this  shop.  I  remember  you,  because  you 
are  the  sort  of  woman  one  does  not  forget. 
I  am  called  Ferdinand  Taillandy." 

"I  remember  you  now.  Monsieur  Fer- 
dinand," she  answered.  ''You  were  an 
interesting  boy." 

"I  take  no  credit  for  that,"  he  dis- 
claimed. "All  boys  are  interesting.  It 
is  only  men  and  women  that  are  occasion- 
ally dull." 

He  hesitated  an  instant.  Then  he  said : 
"Madame  Nicolas,  are  your  two  daugh- 
ters well?" 

"  Veronique  is  very  well,"  she  answ^ered 
him  quietly.  "She  is  in  the  kitchen. 
Diane" — she  faltered  a  little — "Diane 
has  left  us.  She — she  is  working  in  Paris. 
We  miss  her  a  great  deal." 

"Ah,"  said  Taillandy— "exactly." 

Madame  Nicolas  searched  his  eyes  anx- 
iously with  hers. 

"Madame  Nicolas,"  he  continued  ab- 
ruptly after  a  silence — "Madame  Nicolas, 
do  you  own  a  calf?" 

"But  no.  Monsieur  Ferdinand!"  she 
exclaimed,  surprised. 

"That  is  a  pity,"  he  mused.  "I  regret 
that  you  do  not  own  a  calf." 

"What  should  I  do  with  a  calf?" 

"Kill  it,  of  course,"  he  replied  brightly 
— "  kill  it !  In  honor  of  your  daughter 
who  is  returned  to  you." 

Madame  Nicolas  half-rose  from  her 
chair;  then  she  fell  back  weakly,  trem- 
bling. 

"  Diane,"  she  breathed,  "you  have  news 
of  my  Diane?" 

"I  have  more  than  news,  Madame 
Nicolas,  I  have  Diane  herself.  She  is 
asleep  out  there  in  the  covered  cart." 

"  God  is  merciful,"  said  Madame  Nico- 
las. "He  has,  in  his  own  good  time,  an- 
swered my  prayers." 

" So  be  it,"  murmured  the  pagan.  "Be 
very  kind  to  Diane,  for  she  has  suffered 
much." 

"Let  me  go  to  her,"  said  Madame 
Nicolas.     "My  arms  ache  to  hold  her." 

They  went  out  into  the  chill  morning. 
But  Madame  Nicolas  did  not  know  that 
it  was  cold.  Taillandy  raised  the  canvas 
flap  at  the  back  of  the  cart.  Diane  still 
slept  on  the  straw,  her  head  pillowed  on 


her  arm.  As  they  watched  her  she  stirred 
and  sat  upright,  the  smile  still  at  her  lips, 
for  she  had  been  happy  in  her  sleep. 

"Diane  !"  cried  Madame  Nicolas.  "My 
blessed  baby  Diane — my  blessed  child!" 

Taillandy  turned  away,  pretending  to 
shade  his  eyes  from  the  sun. 

"These  Christians,"  he  muttered,  "are 
over-demonstrative."  And  he  brushed  a 
tear  impatiently  from  his  nose. 

When  he  had  hardened  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  look  around  without  betraying 
his  lamentable  weakness,  he  saw  that  he 
was  forgotten.  Diane  was  gathered  close 
to  Madame  Nicolas's  breast,  and  Madame 
Nicolas  was  crooning  over  her  softly,  as  if, 
indeed,  she  w^ere  a  child. 

The  poet  and  pagan  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders wdth  a  feeble  imitation  of  his  old 
bravado. 

"I  fear,  Ferdinand,"  he  said  to  himself 
— "I  fear  that  you  have  lost  a  disciple. 
Your  creed  does  not  seem  to  be  popular. 
However,  you  have  done  to-day  what  I 
suppose  they  would  call  a  'Christian 
deed.'     Ainsi  soiL'^ 

He  climbed  once  more  up  into  the 
driver's  seat. 

"Where  now,  m'sieu'?"  asked  the 
driver  stolidly. 

"  Where  ?  "  repeated  the  pagan.  "  Any- 
where !  Get  me  away  from  these  Chris- 
tians. They  are  weakening  to  a  man's 
resolution.  They  sap  his  manliness. 
They  appeal  insidiously  to  the  maudlin, 
sentimental  side  of  his  nature.  Bah ! 
That  sun  is  very  glaring,  driver.  Do  you 
see  how  it  makes  my  eyes  water?  Turn 
around  and  face  the  south,  and  flog  your 
horse  a  little.  What  was  it  that  King 
Agrippa  said  in  their  Bible?  Ah,  I  have 
it  now:  'Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian.'  Flog  your  horse,  driver 
— flog  your  horse  !  I  must  get  out  of  here. 
It  is  dangerous,  I  tell  you — dangerous. 
Flog  your  horse,  driver,  and  drive  me  to 
the  south — to  the  south  where  the  nereids 
are  laughing  and  leaping  and  calling  to 
one  another  across  the  waves  of  the  far- 
resounding  sea.  Farewell,  Diane — adieu. 
I  go  back  alone  to  the  gods." 

Obediently  the  driver  plied  his  whip, 
the  horse  broke  into  a  heavy,  swaying 
trot,  the  cart  bounced  and  rattled  over 
the  cobblestones,  and  Ferdinand  Tail- 
landy, pagan  and  poet,  became  once  more 
a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  Q^rth. 


Drawtt  by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 


Without  a  word  he  began  to  shoot. — Page  153. 
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By  James  B.  Connolly 

Illustrations,  lncludtng  frontispiece,  by  N.  C.  Wyeth 


WAS  on  my  way  to  the 
plaza  for  my  morning 
cup  of  chocolate,  when 
I  met  Luis  Chavero. 
He  pointed  his  cane  to 
where,  far  out  to  sea, 
the  smoke  of  many 
ships  smudged  the  sky,  and  took  from  his 
shoulder  a  pair  of  glasses  that  I  might 
have  a  better  look. 

It  was  a  fleet  of  American  war-ships; 
and  to  see  them  come  steaming  in — boil- 
ing white  bows,  trailing  black  stacks,  and 
the  afterflame  and  roar  of  their  saluting 
battery,  was  perhaps,  as  Chavero  phrased 
it — to  put  the  fear  of  great  guns  into  lit- 
tle countries. 

Chavero 's  little  country  was  Jenagua, 
and  he  was  of  the  Nationals,  who  were 
then  on  top  in  Jenagua;  and  lying  outside 
the  reefs  of  Santa  Cruz,  as  our  fleet 
bowled  in,  was  the  Orizaba,  with  50,000 
rifles  and  5,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  the  Nationals. 

As  American  consul  at  Santa  Cruz,  I 
called,  in  proper  time,  on  the  flagship. 
Chavero,  who  took  me  out  in  his  power- 
boat, would  not  come  on  deck  with  me. 
He  preferred  to  tinker  with  the  engine 
while  he  waited;  also  he  was  an  amazingly 
shy,  sensitive  man  who  did  not  like  to 
butt  in  on  people. 

The  admiral  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing of  Jenaguan  politics.  What  I  could 
say  was  that  the  best  of  the  Jenaguan 
leaders  seemed  to  be  of  the  Nationals. 
The  rank  and  file  did  not  always  know 
what  they  were  fighting  for;  but,  honestly 
led,  they  would  be  a  hard  crowd  to  beat; 
at  least,  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  being 
killed. 

''And  probably  won't,"  commented 
the  admiral,  '^  until  they  fall  into  fat  ways 
of  living.  At  least,  that  is  how  the  his- 
torians have  it.  But  this  General  Podesta 
of  the  Nationals — what  of  him?" 

"Podesta" — it  gave  me  some  pleasure 
to  say  it — "is  a  grafter  and  a  fake  fighter, 
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with  a  first-class  publicity  bureau  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  what  a  great  fellow 
he  is." 

My  answer  did  not  shock  the  admiral. 
I  did  not  suppose  it  would.  I  already 
knew  that  Podesta  had  sent  word  that 
there  would  be  no  trouble — he  would  him- 
self see  to  it  that  the  Orizaba  would  not 
land  her  munitions  of  war. 

"I  was  wondering,"  the  admiral  an- 
swered, "what  sort  of  a  patriot  he  could 
be — not  to  want  to  land  a  small-arms 
cargo  for  his  army.  But,  so  long  as  he  is 
ready  to  make  it  easy  for  us,  why,  it 
would  be  foolish  for  us  not  to  let  him." 

After  I  had  done  absorbing  a  smoke 
and  swapping  the  more  or  less  official 
gossip  of  war,  and  was  on  my  way  from 
the  admiral's  cabin,  a  mess-boy  waylaid 
me  to  say  that  Mr.  Chavero  was  in  Mr. 
Trench's  room,  and  would  I  call  in  there 
for  him  ? 

Chavero,  it  seems,  had  been  waiting,  un- 
obtrusively as  if  he  were  my  serving  man, 
in  the  stern-sheets  of  his  motor-boat, 
when  Lieutenant  Ned  Trench  spied  him 
from  the  quarterdeck.  Trench  was  a 
young  officer  whom  I  had  also  met  before. 

"If  it  isn't  good  old  Luis  Chavero!" 
cried  Trench;  and  Chavero  had  to  come 
aboard,  and  step  down  to  the  ward-room 
country  for  a  drink.  In  those  days  it  was 
still  permissible  for  an  oflicer  to  think  of 
his  ship  as  his  home,  and  treat  a  guest 
accordingly. 

"  I  suppose  you  know, "  said  Trench,  as 
I  stepped  in  off  the  passageway,  "  that  the 
seiior  here  is  the  party  who  used  to  come 
down  to  the  Navy  School  and  clean  us  up 
regularly  at  fencing?" 

I  knew  it;  but  it  was  his  wife,  not 
Chavero,  who  had  told  me.  I  knew  that 
he  had  also  done  many  other  things  while 
at  school  in  the  United  States  of  which  he 
did  not  boast. 

At  this  point  the  mess-boy  brought  in 
the  needful  ingredients  for  a  Navy  cock- 
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tail,  and  Gallord,  a  marine  lieutenant, 
was  for  mixing  it;  but  Trench  waved  him 
off.  "You  know,  Gallie,  that  up  home 
we  never  would  allow  everybody  to  mix  a 
julep  or  a  Christmas  egg-nogg. " 

"That  so?"  retorted  Gallord.  "You 
take  so  much  gin,  so  much  vermouth,  a 
dash  of  orange  juice,  plenty  of  cracked  ice, 
throw  'em  together,  and  shake.  WTiere's 
the  mystery?" 

"The  same  that's  in  a  silver  sunrise,  or 
in  poetry.  It's  hard  to  explain,  but  it's 
there — and  it  gets  you.  Go  'way  now 
and  sit  down,  and  maybe  I'll  let  you 
shake  and  pour. " 

"Poetry!"  howled  Gallord.  "Talk 
men's  talk,  Neddo. "  Gallord  plainly 
was  no  dreamer  under  the  moon,  but  one 
of  the  energetic  kind  who  always  wanted 
to  be  doing  something.  For  one  thing 
alone  any  mess  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  him:  he  was  never  afraid  to  thrash 
out  an  argument;  he  believed  in  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  things.  He  turned  to 
Chavero  now. 

"Seiior,  you've  been  educated  in  God's 
country,  married  an  American  wife,  seen 
things  done  right  up  to  the  handle  in  the 
United  States — it's  men  like  you  ought 
to  be  educating  'em  up  to  up-to-date 
methods  down  here.  What's  the  matter 
with  the  people  down  here  that  they  can't 
seem  to  govern  themselves?" 

"There  must  be  a  reason,"  persisted 
Gallord,  when  Chavero  only  smiled. 
"Don't  tell  me  they  are  harder  to  break 
to  harness.  That's  only  talking  it  up 
for  individualism,  and  that  never  gets 
any  country  am^vhere.  Team-work  is  the 
thing  in  this  twentieth  century.  Don't 
mind  my  talking  out,  sefior — somebody 
ought  to  tip  'em  off  down  here  to  get  to- 
gether. " 

Trench,  ha\'ing  properly  mixed  the 
cocktail,  had  passed  Gallord  the  shaker; 
which  Gallord  now  held  high  to  explain 
one  more  thing  before  filling  the  glasses. 
"And  there's  that  sniping,  senor,  if  we 
land.  Anybody  not  in  uniform  and  firing 
a  shot  at  us  will  be  shot  on  the  spot,  if 
caught." 

Luis  nodded  that  he  understood;  but 
presently  he  also  said:  "And  yet,  if  I  re- 
call my  American  history  correctly,  your 
men  of  Concord  and  Lexington  were 
snipers?" 


Gallord  took  one  hand  from  the  shaker 
to  wave  that  argument  out  of  the  air- 
port. "Oh,  but  that  was  different,  senor  I 
That " 

"Say,  Gallie,"  interrupted  Trench, 
"before  you  try  to  get  any  more  of  that 
stuff  out  of  your  system,  some  of  us  would 
like  to  ask  what  we  left  a  cool  awning  top- 
side for?" 

"Huh— what?  Oh-h!"  Gallord  fin- 
ished his  shaking  and  filled  the  little 
glasses.  "Sefior — and  you,  consul — no 
hard  feelings,  sefior — glad  to  see  you 
aboard. " 

"I  am  honored  to  be  aboard,"  replied 
Chavero.  "  Mr.  Gallord,  Trench,  gentle- 
men— I  salute  you  !" 

I  stayed  to  dinner.  They  tried  to  get 
Chavero  to  stay  to  dinner,  too.  But  he 
explained  that  he  had  shore  business 
which  he  could  not  forego;  and  so  they  let 
him  go. 

I  was  hurried  ashore  from  that  dinner 
later  by  a  cable  from  the  press  service 
which  I  sometimes  served  in  emergencies. 
They  wished  to  know  how  the  arrival  of 
our  ships  in  Santa  Cruz  would  affect  the 
political  situation  in  Jenagua. 

Chavero,  the  wealthiest  citizen  and  the 
most  active  National  in  that  part  of  Je- 
nagua, was  of  course  the  man  to  tell  me. 
I  called  up  his  home,  his  club,  and  then  his 
friend.  Colonel  Ramon,  at  the  barracks. 
On  Ramon's  ad\ice  I  called  up  the  oflQce 
of  Aguirrez,  Chavero's  old  family  lawyer; 
there  he  was,  and  there  I  met  him  sign- 
ing and  sealing  a  legal  paper  which  the 
lawyer's  two  clerks  witnessed. 

After  we  had  left  the  lawyer's  ofl&ce  I 
told  Chavero  exactly  what  I  wanted  to 
know,  and  why  I  wanted  to  know  it. 
"First,  the  ammunition  ship  outside — 
are  the  Nationals  going  to  land  her  cargo 
to-night?" 

"And  should  we  land  it,"  he  coun- 
tered— "what  will  happen?" 

"It  is  no  secret — our  ships  will  take 
Santa  Cruz. " 

"Doubtless.  And  so  General  Podesta 
thinks  of  a  certainty.  You  recollect  the 
young  Colonel  Ramon?" 

I  recollected  Ramon,  the  romantic. 
He  was  then  in  command  of  the  National 
forces  in  Santa  Cruz.  I  also  recollected, 
which  was  doubtless  what  Chavero  had  in 
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mind,  the  first  night  Chavero  had  pointed 
him  out  to  me:  Ramon  disguised  as  a 
charcoal  burner  and  sighing  up  to  a  girl 
in  a  balcony,  she  made  up  as  her  own 
maid.  And  so  Ramon  had  come  many  a 
night  to  Santa  Cruz  before  the  Nationals 
had  taken  the  city.  But  that  was  all 
past — they  were  now  married  and  happy. 

"What  of  Colonel  Ramon?"   Tasked. 

"Podesta  has  withdrawn  three-fourths 
of  Ramon's  forces  from  Santa  Cruz." 

"But  why?" 

"Who  knows!"  Chavero  had  been 
smiling  sardonically  to  himself  all  the  way 
up  the  street.  *' Possibly  there  is  a  good 
reason,"  he  said  presently.  "Colonel 
Ramon,  as  General  Podesta  well  knows, 
is  young,  brave,  headstrong;  wherefore 
the  general,  great  soul,  to  remove  Ra- 
mon's last  possible  temptation  to  resist, 
only  to-day  said  to  him:  'Colonel,  my 
comrade,  you  love  your  wife.  You  adore 
your  child.  They  love  and  adore  you.  I 
would  preserve  you  to  them,  and  them  to 
you.  What  is  of  more  moment  in  this 
life  than  the  happiness  of  our  beloved? 
Colonel,  my  comrade,'  he  continues,  'do 
not  land  our  supplies  while  the  American 
war-ships  are  here.  To  do  so  may  be  your 
death,  and  then  what  becomes  of  your 
adored  wife  and  little  one?  Do  not;  I 
beseech  you,  not  as  your  commander, 
but  as  your  friend — and  the  ice-making 
concession  of  Santa  Cruz  shall  be  yours 
when  this  war  is  over.'  But  we  are 
here." 

It  was  at  his  home  we  had  arrived. 
Chavero's  wife  and  boy  were  waiting  for 
him.  She  was  an  invalid,  and  it  was  in 
the  hope  of  benefiting  her  that  Chavero 
had  moved  from  the  high  mountain 
capital  of  Jenagua  only  the  year  before. 
The  doctors  then  had  it  that  the  warm 
relaxing  air  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  coast, 
would  rest  up  her  heart;  but  the  last 
specialist  who  had  come  down  from  the 
capital  held  out  no  hope.  Any  severe 
shock  might  take  her  off,  he  said. 

She  was  reclining  in  an  extension  chair 
when  we  entered,  listening  to  the  boy, 
who  was  reading  a  fairy-tale,  making  the 
English  into  Spanish  as  he  read.  It  was 
notable  that,  although  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age  already,  she  talked  nothing 
but  Spanish  to  him;  Chavero  nothing  but 
English.     He  was  a  fine  boy — I  had  had 


many  talks  with  him:  an  imaginative 
boy,  with  great  dreams  in  his  head. 
They,  I  knew,  had  great  hopes  for  him. 

They  had  been  w^aiting  up  only  to  see 
him.  They  soon  said  good  night  to  me. 
Chavero,  bidding  me  wait,  lifted  her  up 
and  carried  her  up-stairs.  The  boy,  in 
the  native  costume  which  his  mother  so 
liked  to  see  him  in,  bounded  on  before 
them.  Soon  I  could  hear  Chavero  romp- 
ing with  the  boy;  after  another  interval  I 
could  hear  Chavero  singing  a  Jenaguan 
love-song  to  her. 

She  was  an  American  girl  who  had  come 
to  Jenagua  with  misgivings,  and  had 
wound  up  by  becoming  an  ardent  Jena- 
guan, the  not  uncommon  ending  of  North- 
erners who  had  come  to  Jenagua  to  live. 
Having  known  her  people  up  home,  I 
thought  I  could  understand  it.  To  the 
Jenaguan  people,  to  deny  natural  and 
innocent  emotions  is  a  hypocrisy;  and, 
in  the  case  of  pure  affection,  a  cruelty. 
Chavero's  wife  was  a  normal  human  being 
who  must  have  affection;  or  at  least  the 
expression  of  it.  Chavero  had  loved  her; 
and  thereafter  what  he  believed  in  she 
believed  in — possibly  believed  more  in- 
tensely than  he. 

Chavero  returned;  we  went  into  the 
garden.  It  was  his  wife's  hobby — the 
garden.  When  Chavero  had  first  seen 
her,  she  was  picking  flowers  in  her  father's 
garden,  an  incident  never  forgotten  by 
her  or  him.  It  was  a  dream  place,  this 
Jenaguan  garden:  a  little  brook  with  sil- 
ver fishes  leaping  under  shaded  lights; 
wonderful  bushes  borne  down  with  bril- 
liant flowers;  hedges  cut  straight  and 
level  as  a  T-square. 

"These  forces  of  yours,  Chavero — how 
will  they  fight  ?  "  I  asked  after  a  while.  I 
was  thinking  only  of  Ramon's  forces,  and 
the  near  possibilities  for  Santa  Cruz;  but 
he  plainly  had  in  mind  the  forces  of  all 
Jenagua,  and  the  future  of  the  whole 
country. 

"Fight?"  he  answered  reproachfully. 
"What  man  will  not  fight  if  he  must? 
As  for  these — but  by  this  time  you  know 
them!" 

I  knew  something  of  them:  peons 
mostly,  what  we  would  call  pick-and- 
shovel  men  at  home,  stout  fellows  who 
had  been  putting  in  ten  and  twelve  hours 
a  day  of  the  heaviest  toil  under  the  hot 
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sun  for  a  paper  peso  a  day.  To  them  the 
game  of  war  seemed  a  sort  of  diversion. 
And  with  plenty  to  eat,  time  to  sleep,  and 
the  fighting  just  often  enough  to  keep  up 
the  excitement — from  their  point  of  view, 
why  shouldn't  they?  They  might  even 
have  the  comforts  of  home — bring  along 
their  women-folk  to  do  the  cooking  and 
solace  them  in  lonely  hours.  It  was  the 
life  for  a  man !  As  for  being  killed  ?  So 
is  there  a  headache  perhaps  after  a  drink. 
The  headache  may  come,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  drink  is  good. 

"It  is  true,"  resumed  Chavero,  "that 
they  do  not  know  too  much  of  the  world's 
affairs.  And  there  is  the  pity — to  mis- 
lead them  when  they  are  so  trustful." 
He  took  another  turn  or  two.  "Listen, 
my  friend.  While  I  was  yet  at  college, 
my  good  and  wise  father  still  alive,  I  met 
many  men  who  desired  only  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  fight.  Some  did  not  ask  if  the 
cause  were  good  or  bad — they  did  not 
care,  so  that  it  offered  adventure.  Such 
were  quite  often  good  fighters,  but  as 
likely  later  to  be  fighting  against  us.  But 
some  there  were  who  wished  to  know  that 
it  was  a  good  cause.  If  a  losing  cause,  all 
the  better.  Such  were  the  idealists — vi- 
sionaries some  called  them — great  fight- 
ing men.    Such  I  tried  to  win  to  my  cause. 

"But  the  fighting  was  not  the  difficult 
matter  for  us.  We  were  a  trustful 
people.  We  were  most  slow  to  learn  that 
there  are  such  men  as  professional  patri- 
ots, even  as  there  are  professional  poli- 
ticians, financiers,  soldiers,  even,  I  have 
found — I  have  so  great  difficulty  to  im- 
press this  upon  Mrs.  Chavero — profes- 
sional churchmen.  To  women  the  robes 
of  high  station,  even  as  to  men  the  large 
words  of  demagogues,  are  enormously 
imposing. 

"However,  to  proceed.  Again  and 
again  the  self-seekers  sold  us  out.  But  in 
time  we  began  to  understand  that  to  mn, 
we  must  handle  the  self-seekers  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  Podesta,  a  self-seeker  always, 
is  now  ready  to  sell  out." 

"Sell  out!  To  whom?  Not  to  my 
country?" 

"To  your  country? — no,  my  friend.  I 
do  not  accuse  your  country.  But  there 
are  people  who  will  benefit  immensely  if 
your  country  takes  over  Jenagua.  And 
mind  you,  my  friend,  I  am  one  who  be- 


lieves that  this  entire  northern  continent 
shall  in  time  become  part  of  your  country. 
But  that  time  is  not  yet.  For  you  now, 
for  any  country,  to  say  to  us,  'We  are 
better  fitted  to  govern  you  than  are  you 
yourselves,'  that  is  but  "to  impress  us,  not 
with  your  greatness,  but  with  your  self- 
sufficiency.  ' '  He  thought  a  moment ;  and 
then  laughed  softly.  "It  is  not  on  the 
list  of  sins,  self-sufficiency,  but  it  should 
be.  No,  no,  a  nation,  even  as  an  indi- 
vidual, must  fight  her  own  way  up  to  the 
light — no  one  may  expiate  for  us  our  sins, 
even  as  no  one  should  deny  to  us  our  vir- 
tues." 

"That  is  all  fine,  Chavero,  but  if  you 
attempt  to  land  your  munitions  of  war, 
we  will  take  Santa  Cruz — and  how  will 
you  stop  us?" 

"  My  dear  friend,  we  cannot  stop  you. " 

"And  after  Santa  Cruz  it  may  be  all 
Jenagua  we  shall  take." 

"No,  no,  you  will  not — you  would  be 
ill-advised  to  attempt  that.  You  know 
us.  We  have  an  army  of  men  who  can 
take  a  rifle,  a  bag  of  maize,  a  pair  of  straw 
sandals,  and  go  forty,  fifty,  sixty  miles 
a  day  over  the  mountain  trails,  stopping 
only  here  and  there  at  the  water-holes — 
and  they  know  where  every  water-hole  is. 
They  go  to  battle  as  to  a  fiesta.  True, 
they  may  not  always  go  in  uniform,  but 
that  will  not  make  them  less  brave  or  less 
determined.  An  army  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men  were  needful  to  conquer 
the  Boers.  We  are  more  numerous  than 
the  Boers,  our  country  more  difficult  for 
strangers  to  campaign  in." 

"But  we  would  finally  conquer  you?" 

"Not  conquer — crush.  And  surely 
your  great  country  will  not  do  that." 

"But  Podesta  has  ordered  the  supplies 
not  to  be  landed?" 

"  But  not  in  writing.  Ramon  wishes  it 
in  writing.  If  he  will  but  give  the  order 
in  writing,  a  copy  of  that  order  will  be 
posted  on  every  wall  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
printed  in  every  Nationalist  newspaper  in 
Jenagua  within  twenty-four  hours.  And 
then — p-s-st — Podesta  would  have  to 
flee  the  country." 

"  Unless,  of  course,  Ramon,  a  poor  man, 
should  get  to  thinking  overmuch  of  the 
ice  concession?" 

"It  is  true,"  said  Chavero  gravely. 
"He  is  poor — the  comfort  of  his  wife  and 
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child  mean  everything  to  him.  As  he 
said  to  me  at  dinner  to-night,  '  It  is  grand 
to  be  a  hero,  but  what  becomes  of  one's 
wife  and  child?'  An  inspiring  observa- 
tion! and  so,  this  very  night,  the  matter 
was  arranged.  If  Colonel  Ramon  dies  in 
defense  of  Santa  Cruz  to-morrow,  his  wife 
and  child,  while  they  live,  shall  draw  a 
pension  equal  to  the  ice-making  conces- 
sion. Is  it  not  what  you  call  in  your 
country "^he  smiled  broadly — "practi- 
cal politics?" 

I  knew  then  that  it  was  the  Chavero 
estate  which  would  guarantee  the  pen- 
sion, but  I  was  more  concerned  with  the 
Chavero  of  the  morrow.  I  took  his  hand. 
"  Chavero,  you  too  have  a  wife  and  child. 
Remember  what  Gallord  said  to-day  on 
the  ship.  You  are  not  a  soldier — do  not 
mix  up  in  any  fighting." 

"  No  ?  And  yet —  "  with  a  shrug  and  a 
smile — "what  a  law,  that  a  man  must  get 
into  livery  to  defend  his  home  or  his  coun- 
try!" 

I  left  him  there,  smiling  up  from  a  path 
in  his  garden  to  the  wonderful  stars. 

That  night,  as  all  men  know  now,  the 
munitions  of  war  were  landed  from  the 
Orizaba;  when  our  people  learned  it, 
boat-loads  of  men  were  hurried  ashore. 

Lieutenant  Trench  commanded  the 
first  landing  party.  From  the  top  of  the 
steamship  company's  building  I  could  see 
him  marching  his  bluejackets  along  the 
water-front  to  the  marine  park  between 
the  custom-house  and  the  harbor.  He 
had  a  battery  of  field-pieces  with  him. 

The  war-supplies  had  been  stored  in  the 
custom-house,  and  Trench's  orders  were 
to  recapture  them.  Podesta  had  said 
that  there  would  be  no  opposition  and  our 
people  had  banked  on  that;  but  while 
Trench  was  yet  midway  of  the  park 
Jenaguan  riflemen  showed  at  the  windows 
and  roof  of  the  custom-house  and  fired  a 
few  shots,  as  if  by  warning,  over  his  head. 

Trench  waved  his  men  to  lie  flat. 
When  they  did  so  the  riflemen  disap- 
peared. Trench  then  ordered  an  advance. 
Instantly  the  riflemen  reappeared  at  win- 
dows and  roof,  and  volleyed,  but  this  time 
not  over  our  fellows'  heads.  I  could  see 
the  little  jets  of  water  thrown  up  in  the 
morning  sun  where  the  Jenaguan  bullets 
would  strike  in  the  park  fountains;    I 


could  see  pieces  of  small  statuary  begin 
to  wabble,  or  suddenly  go  plunging  off 
their  pedestals  to  the  asphalt  walk. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  morning,  and  our 
men  in  heavy  marching  gear.  They 
must  have  been  lathered  in  sweat  as  they 
ran  on.     Sometimes  one  dropped. 

Trench,  I  knew,  would  not  stand  for  the 
loss  of  many  of  his  men.  I  had  sat  beside 
him  at  dinner  the  evening  before,  and  I 
knew  that  he  held  no  feeling  against  these 
Jenaguans — in  their  place  he  would  be 
firing,  too;  but  the  Jenaguan  point  of  view 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him  now. 

Trench  waved  his  arm;  and  his  field- 
pieces  at  once  began  shelling.  The  cus- 
tom-house was  a  good-sized  building ;  but 
of  adobe  mostly,  stiffened  up  with  brick 
partitions.  I  could  see  without  glasses 
the  hole  torn  by  the  first  shell  in  the  wall. 
No  great  harm  in  that;  but  when  it  ex- 
ploded inside,  it  must  have  done  harm. 
The  second  shell  also  exploded  inside. 
I  could  tell  that  by  the  clouds  of  dust  and 
bricks  and  plaster  which  came  puffing 
through  the  windows. 

They  must  have  blotted  them  out  by 
squads  inside.  After  the  second  shell 
those  who  had  been  manning  the  windows 
began  to  tumble  inward ;  some  fell  outside 
the  walls.  There  were  men  in  civilian 
clothes  among  them.  When  Trench's 
shell-fire  ceased  no  windows  were  needed 
to  look  into  that  custom-house;  and  what 
men  were  left  there  must  have  been  lying 
with  the  cases  of  war-stuff  under  the  ruins. 

After  the  custom-house  went  it  took 
but  little  time  to  clean  up  the  rest  of  the 
water-front.  The  Jenaguans  had  only 
rifles,  and  to  meet  a  shell  with  a  rifle  is  like 
throwing  a  pebble  against  a  lightning- 
bolt;  but  after  the  water-front  was 
cleaned  up  the  job  still  remained  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  no  armed  Jenaguans  re- 
mained within  the  city.  Some,  retreat- 
ing stubbornly,  had  been  seen  to  disappear 
into  houses  up- town;  and  so  began  the 
combing  of  Santa  Cruz  from  cellar  to  roof. 

Trench's  shipmate,  Gallord,  was  given 
a  block  on  one  side  of  the  plaza  to  over- 
haul. To  make  a  thorough  job  of  it,  he 
began  with  the  house  farthest  from  the 
plaza,  starting  with  the  street  floor  and 
going  up  through,  taking  room  after  room 
and  floor  after  floor.  From  the  roof  of 
that  house  he  went  down  through  the  next 
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house  and  into  the  court  in  the  rear.  It 
was  room  after  room,  floor  after  floor, 
ground  floor  to  roof,  and  so  on,  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  house  after  house. 

Surprised  men  and  woman  within  the 
houses  protested,  and  sometimes  had  to 
be  bundled  out  of  the  way.  It  was  usually 
quietly  done,  with  a  question,  a  quick 
look  around,  and  on  their  way  again. 
Where  doors  would  not  open  quickly 
they  had  of  course  to  be  forced ;  but  there 
was  little  needless  noise,  or  roughness; 
and  above  all  no  outrages. 

So  did  Gallord  and  his  men  arrive  at  the 
second  last  house  of  this  block;  and,  rush- 
ing from  the  top  floor  down,  were  greeted 
with  a  rifle-crack  and  a  bullet  from  be- 
hind a  closed  door.  One  of  his  men 
dropped.  Another  crack  and  another 
dropped. 

''  Get  him  ! "  ordered  Gallord.  His  men 
volleyed  through  the  door;  and  again  and 
again  to  his  order.  When  they  broke  in 
the  door  the  Jenaguan  lay  dead;  but  one 
of  their  own  wounded  men  was  already 
dead,  and  the  other  out  of  action  for  the 
day.  Gallord  left  a  guard  for  them,  and 
hurried  on. 

It  was  a  fine,  large  house,  the  next  one. 
Beyond  the  patio  wall  they  could  see  the 
clipped  hedges;  could  smell,  above  the 
reek  and  sweat  and  red  heat  of  the  day, 
the  fragrance  of  flowers.  On  any  other 
occasion  they  would  probably  have  en- 
tered softly,  reverently,  so  plain  was  the 
evidence  of  peace  and  culture  here  where 
fountains  were  spurting,  birds  fluttering, 
and  somewhere  a  woman's  gentle  voice 
calling.  But  they  had  just  left  a  dead 
comrade,  and  no  knowing  when  another 
might  go  the  same  way ;  so  it  was  a  rapid 
rush,  with  heads  up,  eyes  about,  bayonets 
fixed  and  finger  on  trigger,  but  for  all  their 
hurry  making  no  noise. 

Above  a  gorgeous  bush  an  alert  marine 
saw  a  conical  high  straw  hat  of  the  kind  so 
often  worn  by  the  natives.  "  There's  one 
— waiting  for  us!  Look,  sir — crouchin'  be- 
hind that  hedge  !"  exclaimed  the  marine. 

Gallord  saw  the  hat  and  thought  of 
the  dead  comrade  behind;  and  then  the 
marine  said  huskily,  ''He's  moving — 
shall  I  get  him,  sir!" 

"  Get  him  1 "  snapped  Gallord.  The  ma- 
rine fired.  Three  or  four  others  fired  with 
him.     The  hat  dropped  down  out  of  sight. 


A  native  Indian  girl  came  running  out 
of  the  house  then.  She  raised  her  finger 
to  her  lips.  "Sh-h— "  she  said,  ''sh-h— " 
and  looked  around.  She  called  out  some 
words  in  a  low  voice.  There  was  no 
answer.  She  stood  on  her  toes,  looked 
around,  and  in  the  most  mournful  voice 
called  again. 

The  marine  who  had  first  seen  the  hat 
was  known  to  be  good  at  Spanish. 
"  What's  she  sa^dng  ?  "  demanded  Gallord. 

The  man  looked  at  his  officer;  but  made 
no  other  answer. 

Gallord  shook  him.  ''You  heard  me! 
What  did  she  say?" 

"She  was  calling  to  some  boy  to  come 
into  the  house — that  his  mother  was  dy- 
ing.    'Twas  him  we  shot ! " 

Gallord  rushed  around  the  hedge. 
"  Good  Christ ! "  he  said—"  let's  get  out  of 
here  I"  It  was  a  beautiful  young  boy 
they  had  killed — his  arms  full  of  flowers. 

It  was  Chavero 's  boy  who  was  killed  by 
Gallord's  men,  and  the  boy's  mother  who 
died  of  the  shock  of  it;  and  what  the 
Jenaguan  Nationahst  papers  said  of  it  is 
not  pleasant  reading.  What  some  of  our 
people  said  later  of  Chavero — neither  is 
that  pleasant  reading. 

Some  inescapable  horrors  of  war  are  too 
often  charged  to  the  cruelty  of  the  officers 
and  men  in  it;  even  as  the  abnormal  con- 
duct of  a  man  under  a  great  strain  is  so 
often  marked  up  as  the  evidence  of  a  con- 
cealed wicked  nature.  Gallord  was  not  a 
brute;  nor  were  his  men;  no  more  than 
Chavero  was  the  cold-blooded  sniper  so 
many  of  our  people — good  people  too — 
set  him  down  as  being.  Perhaps  I  have 
stretched  this  statement  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  aflair  overmuch  to  prove  these 
things;  but  Chavero  was  my  friend  at  the 
time,  as  Gallord  became  later. 

Chavero  came  home  that  morning, 
after  taking  the  dead  body  of  Colonel 
Ramon  from  the  ruins  of  the  custom- 
house. He  was  covered  with  grime  and 
plaster  and  blood,  and  warned  his  body- 
servant,  who  let  him  in,  not  to  tell  their 
mistress  he  had  come  until  after  he  had 
cleaned  and  dressed  up. 

Chavero  went  straight  to  his  room  to 
clean  up;  and  he  was  still  at  that  business 
when  they  both,  master  and  servant — 
this  is  the  testimony  of  the  body-servant 
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later — heard  the  rifle-firing  in  the  garden. 
It  was  not  the  firing;  at  even  closer  quar- 
ters— just  outside  Chavero's  room  in  the 
plaza — there  had  been  firing  all  day;  but 
this  terrifying  silence  that  had  all  at  once 
come  over  his  house  ! 

He  hurried  to  finish  his  dressing;  but 
did  not  finish  it.  Suddenly  he  broke  off 
and  bounded  down-stairs;  and  found — 
what  he  found.  After  one  long,  silent 
look,  he  sent  the  servants  from  the  room. 
They  were  hill  Indians  mostly,  and  now 
— they  so  told  it  afterward — they  went 
without  a  word,  crying  only  a  little  after  a 
sight  of  their  master's  face. 

The  servants  never  agreed  on  how  long 
their  master  was  there;  but  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  minutes,  whatever  it  was,  he  re- 
mained alone  with  his  dead;  when  he  re- 
opened the  door  to  them  again,  their  mis- 
tress was  laid  out  on  a  couch.  The  young 
master  was  lying  beside  her.  A  Jenaguan 
flag  was  laid  across  their  breasts ;  and  over 
this  flag  their  hands  were  folded. 

Chavero  had  a  large  armorer's  case  in 
the  large  hall;  from  that  he  took  two 
automatic  pistols,  loaded  them,  and 
stepped  onto  the  large  balcony  looking  on- 
to the  plaza,  where  by  now  some  hun- 
dreds of  marines  and  bluejackets,  having 
completed  their  house  work,  were  stand- 
ing or  lying  at  ease.     Chavero  drooped 


a  Jenaguan  flag  over  the  balcony  rail  and 
stood,  a  pistol  in  each  hand  and  all  in 
white — white  trousers,  white  shirt,  white 
shoes,  no  collar,  no  coat,  no  hat — no  one 
in  the  plaza  could  overlook  him.  He  was 
tall,  too,  with  hair  very  black  and  very 
thick. 

Without  a  word  he  began  to  shoot.  He 
seemed  to  be  aiming  at  no  particular  per- 
son; but  his  first  shot  went  through  the 
left  shoulder  of  a  marine  eighty  yards 
away;  his  second  through  the  right  lung 
of  another  marine  beside  him.  By  that 
time  our  men  had  leaped  to  their  rifles. 
It  was  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
across  the  plaza.  They  could  not  miss 
him;  and  they  did  not — a  dozen  men  fir- 
ing at  once.  But  he  held  his  feet  until  he 
had  emptied  both  automatics. 

I  was  in  the  plaza  when  this  happened ; 
and  just  as  soon  as  I  could  get  to  him  I 
did  so.  ''Surely,  friend,  the  boy  should 
have  been  allowed  to  live,"  he  said;  and 
for  some  minutes  I  thought  they  were  to 
be  his  last  words.  Then  he  almost  smiled. 
"But  in  twenty-four  hours  Jenagua  will 
be  aflame.  Whether  the  pretenders  wish 
it  or  do  not  wish  it,  Jenagua  I  Jenagua ! 
Jenagua!  that  must  be  their  war-cry." 

With  that,  and  a  wish  that  I  would 
write  his  wife's  people  of  how  it  hap- 
pened, he  passed  away. 
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AM    fat!"    wailed    the 
diva. 

''What  if  you  are?" 
cried  the  manager. 
"You  always  were  fat. 
You  have  been  fat  for 
fifteen  years." 
"I  am  fat!"  wailed  the  diva.  "I  will 
not  sing.    They  laugh  at  me." 

"They  weep!  they  cry!"  amended 
Therese,  clasping  her  hands  and  rolling 
her  eyes  toward  the  cornice.    "They  cry, 


'Lasca!  Lasca!'  Besides,"  she  added, 
"it  is  Wagner,  and  one  is  never  too  fat 
for  Wagner." 

"  You  lie  ! "  said  Madame  Lasca.  "Be 
silent !  They  laugh  at  me.  I  will  not 
sing,"  she  repeated  in  a  tone  of  finality. 

"Then,"  said  the  manager,  "you  break 
the  contract  and  I'll  put  you  in  jail." 

"It  is  a  loathsome  country,"  said  the 
diva.    "I  had  as  soon  be  in  jail." 

The  manager  put  on  his  high  hat  and 
looked  out  of  the  hotel  window,  where. 
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fourteen  stories  below,  Broadway  roared 
along.  The  argument  had  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half.  He  was  getting  old,  he  re- 
flected; he  was  losing  his  hair  and  his 
patience. 

"But,"  persisted  Therese,  who  had  lost 
neither,  "  madame  is  not  fat.  She  has  the 
figure  of  the  matron ;  not  the  jeune  fille — 
no,  certainly,  but  the  figure  of  the 
matron." 

"You  lie  !"  repeated  her  mistress;  "be 
silent !    I  have  two  hundred  pounds." 

Therese  repelled  the  suggestion  with  a 
shiver.  The  diva  gave  a  sob  and  hid  her 
head  in  the  sofa-cushions. 

Samuel  Dietrich  glanced  contemp- 
tuously at  the  two  hundred  pounds  on 
the  cushions.  He  would  have  paid  dearly 
for  the  power  to  execute  his  threat  and 
put  the  lady  in  jail.  She  was  determined 
to  destrov,  not  his  fortune — that  was  his 
plaything;  not  his  reputation — that  was 
his  amusement — but  his  confidence  in 
Samuel  Dietrich,  and  that  was  his  vital 
principle.  He  had  pledged  this  that  he 
would  make  New  York  listen  to  Wagner. 
The  world  had  laughed;  he  had  said  noth- 
ing. He  knew  that  New  York  did  not 
listen  to  operas,  but  to  prima  donnas. 
He  had  imported  Lasca  to  sing  Wagner. 
New  York  would  listen  to  Lasca  and 
go  away  enchanted  at  having  endured 
Wagner.  Then  he  would  laugh.  But 
now,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  perform- 
ance, when  Tristan's  ship  was  set  up  on 
the  boards,  the  house  sold  half-way  to 
the  top,  when  success  was  tickling  the  tips 
of  his  fingers,  Lasca  had  announced  her 
determination  not  to  sing,  because  she 
was  fat. 

He  looked  at  the  prostrate  soprano. 
She  was  enormous.  "Fat  I"  he  ejacu- 
lated. Then  he  checked  down  the  ex- 
pressive description  of  her  figure  that  was 
on  his  lips. 

"There  can  be  but  one  reason  for  your 
not  singing  to-night,"  he  said  slowly; 
"that  is  because  you  are  dead." 

The  diva's  only  answer  was  a  kick  de- 
livered aimlessly  in  plain  air  as  she  lay 
on  her  face  among  the  cushions.  The 
manager  dodged  the  kick  and  made  to 
leave.  Therese  held  the  door  as  he  passed 
through,  and,  \^'ith  an  expressive  lift  of 
her  eyebrows,  closed  it  upon  him.  A 
minute  later  she  emerged  into  the  hall- 


way through  another  door,  two  rooms 
away.  "M'sieu,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone 
as  she  came  up  to  him,  "she  will  not 
sing." 

"Why?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "She  will  not 
sing,"  she  repeated. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  manager; 
"have  the  newspapers  laughed  at  her?" 

"No,  it  is  not  the  newspapers." 

"Has  she  gained  flesh  lately?"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"No,"  said  Therese  positively ;  "to  the 
contrary,  she  has  lost." 

"Has  she  received  any  letters?" 

"No,"  said  Therese,  "it  is  not  the 
post." 

He  pushed  his  hat  farther  back  on  his 
head. 

"  Then,  what  is  it  ?"  he  demanded. 

"It  is  love,"  said  Therese. 

Samuel  Dietrich  was  silent.  He  owed 
his  success  mostly  to  his  clear  perception 
of  one  truth:  "In  the  world  of  art  there 
are  no  such  things  as  trifles."  He  did  not 
laugh  even  at  love. 

He  put  his  feet  a  little  farther  apart, 
and  weighed  his  gold-headed  cane  care- 
fully in  his  hands. 

"Do  vou  know?" 

"M'sieu',  I  know." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  M'sieu',  it  is  the  mattre  d'hdtel,  Pascal, 
down-stairs." 

"  Damnation  ! "  He  dropped  the  gold- 
headed  cane  with  a  bang.  "  Has  the  head 
waiter  been  making  love  to  her?" 

"M'sieu',"  answered  Therese,  "Pascal 
has  made  love  to  her,  and  she  has  made 
love  to  Pascal,  but  it  is  all  twenty  years — 
in  Paris." 

Therese  drew  a  little  farther  away  from 
the  door. 

"  She  lias  not  seen  him  here.  She  does 
not  know  where  he  is.  She  only  knows 
that  he  sent  her  this."  She  put  her  hand 
beneath  the  bib  of  her  apron,  and  drew 
forth  an  envelope.  "This  only.  She 
knows  no  more  than  this.  But  I  know, 
because  I  searched,  that  Pascal  is  head 
waiter  down-stairs,  and  that  he  read 
madame's  name  on  the  register.  He  is  a 
stupid,  who  knows  nothing  except  what 
he  reads  in  the  hotel  register.  Madame 
received  it  last  night.  She  did  not  sleep. 
I  sat  w4th  her.    She  was — ah !  so  terribly 
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agitated.  She  told  me  all.  This  morning 
she  told  me  she  would  not  sing." 

Dietrich  took  the  envelope  and  glanced 
at  the  contents.  It  was  undated,  and  ex- 
ecrably written  in  French.  He  gave  it 
back.    ''Read  it  to  me,"  he  asked. 

''When  you  sing,"  Therese  slowly 
translated,  "among  the  hearers  will  be 
me.    I  can  no  more.    Pascal." 

"  'When  you  sing,'  "  repeated  the 
manager,  "'among  the  hearers  will  be 
me'— is  that  all?" 

"That  is  all,  m'sieu'."  She  folded  the 
paper,  and  put  it  back  beneath  her  bib. 
Her  voice  trembled.  "It  is  enough.  She 
will  not  sing." 

He  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"  But  why  does  she  object  to  his  hearing 
her  sing?" 

"Pardon,  m'sieu',"  interposed  Therese, 
"but  you  do  not  comprehend  correctly. 
Madame  does  not  object  to  his  hearing 
her  sing,  but  madame  believes  that  if  he 
sees  her  fat  he  mil  think  he  has  done 
wisely  to  run  away  with  Madame  Terre." 

If,  at  this  crisis,  Dietrich  had  been 
the  dollar-branded  soul  his  "artistes"  de- 
scribed he  would  have  been  disgusted.  If 
he  had  been  the  \'isionary  spendthrift  his 
rivals  claimed,  he  would  have  been  help- 
less. Fortunately,  he  was  both.  He  faced 
the  situation  with  the  resource  of  an 
American  financier  and  the  imagination 
of  a  poet. 

"So  he  did  run  away  with  Madame 
Terre?"  he  inquired. 

Therese  nodded. 

"He  was  the  gargon  in  M'sieu'  Terre's 
cabaret  in  the  Rue  Mormantel,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Madame  lived  in  the  Rue 
Mormantel."  She  sighed  and  looked  at 
the  manager.  Then,  little  by  little,  the 
story  came  out.  Not  the  whole  of  it,  be- 
cause it  was  a  rather  pretty  story,  and, 
besides,  nobody  except  Madame  Lasca 
knew  the  whole  of  it,  but  enough  of  it 
to  serve  the  somewhat  mingled  uses  of 
Samuel  Dietrich:  the  story  of  Mimi,  in 
rags  in  the  gutter,  and  Pascal,  in  a  gleam- 
ing jacket  on  the  terrasse,  long  ago  in  the 
old  Rue  Mormantel,  now  quite  another 
street  altogether;  and  also  of  the  gleam- 
ing black  eyes  of  Madame  Terre  just  in- 
side the  terrasse  at  the  window ;  and  of  the 
till  of  M'sieu'  Terre  filled  with  gold  pieces. 
The  eyes  alone,  perhaps — why,  Pascal  was 
a  gay  fellow,  and  used  to  such  things;  and, 


for  the  gold,  he  was  an  honest  enough  fel- 
low, too ;  but  together — it  was  too  much. 
In  short,  Pascal  and  Madame  Terre  and 
the  till  went  to  America. 

"Pascal,"  observed  the  manager,  "was 
a  scoundrel." 

Therese's  face  brightened.  "Ah,  yes, 
m'sieu',  Pascal  is  a  scoundrel,"  she  re- 
sponded eagerly.  " But  what  matters  it? 
Madame  loved  him.  There  are  twenty 
years  now,  and  she  has  not  had  a  lover. 
She  has  grown  famous,  and  noblemen 
have  kissed  her  hand,  but  she  has  never 
had  a  lover,  and  now  she  is  fat,  and  Pascal 
will  have  no — not  even  the  regret.  It  is 
very  sad." 

Therese  shook  her  head  sadly.  No 
"noblemen"  had  kissed  her  hand,  but  it 
was  generally  believed  she  had  had  lovers. 

Dietrich  took  out  his  watch  and  noted 
the  hands,  for,  having  listened  like  a  poet, 
he  now  began  to  think  like  an  American 
financier. 

"It  is  one  o'clock.  It  would  be  best," 
he  suggested,  "that  no  one  see  Madame 
Lasca.  Perhaps  she  cares  to  see  no  one. 
Above  all,  no  men  from  newspapers." 

"  Certainly  no  ! "  replied  Therese;  "  ma- 
dame's  orders  are  the  same." 

"But  if  the  question  is  asked  you 
whether  madame  is  going  to  sing,  say 
positively  she  will;  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  about  it." 

Therese  nodded;  her  face  cleared. 

"M'sieu'  has  a  plan,  then?"  she  sug- 
gested. 

But,  instead  of  answering,  "m'sieu'  '* 
rang  for  the  lift;  and  Therese,  unenlight- 
ened, returned  to  her  disconsolate  mis- 
tress. 

Madame  Lasca  was  designed  by  nature 
to  create  the  most  sublime  emotions  and 
the  most  ridiculous  impression.  Wallow- 
ing among  the  sofa-cushions  was  only  one 
expression  of  an  emotion,  of  which  an- 
other expression  might  be  the  role  of 
Isolde.  There  was  no  manner  of  perver- 
sity in  her  choice;  she  simply  adopted 
the  most  convenient.  At  the  time  of  her 
interview  with  her  manager  she  adopted 
the  sofa-cushions.  She  wallowed  and 
wailed.  It  was  grotesque,  but,  none  the 
less,  a  genuine  expression  of  madame's 
soul,  which  at  the  time  was  penetrated 
with  anguish.  Wagner  would  have  been 
certainly  a  more  beautiful  expression, 
possibly  a  more  satisfying  one,  but  having 
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made  her  choice  she  persisted,  and  lay 
among  the  sofa-cushions  in  dumb  apathet- 
ic misery  throughout  the  early  afternoon. 

She  had  given  orders  to  Therese  to 
pack.  They  would  leave  the  unhappy 
country  on  the  first  steamer  that  could 
take  them  to  Europe.  Of  course,  this 
would  involve  the  payment  of  a  large 
compensation  to  the  manager,  but  it 
mattered  not.  Nothing  mattered  to  this 
divinely  gifted  woman  except  to  preserve 
in  the  memory  of  her  faithless  head  waiter 
the  image  of  pretty  young  Mimi  Maret, 
dancing  and  singing  among  the  gutters  of 
the  Rue  Mormantel,  glorified  as  Madame 
Lasca,  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  of 
Munich.  So  long  as  that  vision  remained 
to  haunt  his  memory,  she  felt  that  she 
was  revenged.  He  could  never  be  hap- 
py with  the  red-lipped  shop-keeper's  wife, 
however  black  her  eyes  might  be,  while 
such  a  glorious  presentment  of  what  he 
had  thrown  away  remained  to  torture 
him.  But,  if  this  delusion  should  vanish, 
if,  looking  down  from  the  gallery  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  he  saw  a  woman 
around  whose  waist  the  tenor's  arms 
could  not  possibly  meet,  whose  throat  had 
sunk  into  her  bosom,  who  waddled  when 
she  crossed  from  right  to  left,  would  such 
a  \dsion  remain?  And  more — would  not 
Madame  Terre  be  there  at  his  side  to  see 
that  it  did  not  remain? 

Pascal  had  no  soul  to  be  ravished  by 
music.  He  disliked  music,  except  music 
of  the  can-can,  of  the  Apache,  of  the 
Montmartre.  All  he  would  see  would  be 
a  fat  old  woman  making  a  hideous  noise. 
With  that  she  would  leave  him  happy 
forever  with  the  red-lipped,  black-eyed 
Madame  Terre, 

Rather  than  this  she  determined  she 
would  pay  anything,  suffer  anything. 
Ha\dng  resolved,  she  sank  deeper  among 
the  cushions  and  wept  afresh.  Her  tri- 
umph was  bitter  to  the  taste.  She  was 
old,  she  was  fat,  and  it  was  only  by  flight 
she  could  conquer.  This  was  the  only 
triumph  her  genius  could  give.  Poor 
Madame  Lasca ! 

The  entrance  of  Samuel  Dietrich  into 
his  office  that  morning  two  hours  after  his 
usual  time  was  not  that  of  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, of  the  cool,  audacious,  imperturb- 
able genius  who  could  gamble  with  for- 
tunes and  meanwhile  hold  true  the  bal- 


ance between  twenty  warring  jealousies, 
drive  in  team  a  dozen  'temperaments." 
And,  indeed,  he  was  not  that  Samuel 
Dietrich  at  all.  The  poet,  that  element 
of  his  personality  which  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  insisted  upon,  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. He  was  on  fire,  ablaze  with  in- 
spiration. He  drove  from  their  chairs  his 
half-dozen  secretaries  and  stenographers, 
he  dropped  his  hat  on  the  floor,  his  gloves 
into  the  waste-basket.  Then,  falling  into 
his  chair,  he  seized  a  pen,  and,  alone  with 
his  inspiration,  he  composed. 

Madame  : 

I  have  w^agered  upon  you  my  fortune 
and  my  reputation.  You  have  failed  me. 
I  shall  lose  both.  I  know  it,  but  I  am  re- 
signed.   I  kiss  your  hands,  and  submit. 

But  it  is  not  of  myself  and  my  misfor- 
tunes that  I  feel  impelled  to  write  you.  I 
am,  indeed,  the  chief  sufferer  from  your 
mad  caprice,  but  I  am  not  the  only  one. 
There  are  others,  and  it  is  of  one  of  them  I 
am  going  to  speak. 

When  I  arrived  here  at  my  office  after 
my  inter\dew  with  you,  I  found  waiting 
for  me  two  people,  and  perhaps  nothing  I 
can  say  can  better  impress  upon  you  their 
condition  than  the  fact  that  it  has  won 
them,  without  any  claim  of  appointment, 
admission  to  my  office,  though  my  em- 
ployees have  been  always  most  positively 
forbidden  to  allow  such  admissions.  One 
of  them  is  a  woman  [and  here  Samuel 
Dietrich  leaned  lower  to  his  desk  and 
seized  a  new  pen] — a  woman  old,  far  past 
sixty,  and  very  fat.  But  it  is  not  of  her 
I  wish  to  speak — it  is  of  her  husband.  He 
is  very  much  younger,  of  a  different  class, 
I  imagine,  and,  madame,  totally  blind. 
Remember  that,  madame,  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  that  condition  he  has  forced  the 
woman  who  calls  him  her  husband  to 
bring  him  from  the  far  West  here  to  New 
York.  And  for  what  purpose?  Ah!  It 
is  there  I  touch  you.  He  claims  that 
man^y  years  ago — in  Paris,  I  believe — he 
knew  you.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  Pascal 
and  of  a,  I  think,  Terre.  No  matter.  I 
pay  no  heed  to  such  stories,  for  what  he 
has  truly  done  is  what  I  tell  you.  He  has 
come  that  great  distance,  poor,  blind,  ill, 
to  hear,  madame,  your  voice. 

Finding  the  house  sold  out,  as  you  know 
it  to  be,  he  has  appealed  to  me,  winning, 
by  the  earnestness  of  his  appeal  and  piti- 
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fulness  of  his  aspect,  as  I've  written,  ad- 
mission to  my  private  office. 

Now,  madame,  if  it  were  necessary  that 
I  should  rebuild  my  opera-house,  my 
friend  should  have  a  seat.  I  can  see  to  it 
that  he  hears  Isolde;  but,  madame,  it  is, 
as  I  must  tell  him,  quite  beyond  my  power 
to  arrange  that  he  should  hear  Lasca. 
That  boon  one  only,  madame,  may  confer. 
And,  so  saying,  I  say,  too,  farewell. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Samuel  Dietrich. 

Sealed  and  directed,  he  despatched  this 
letter  by  a  clerk  with  the  command  never 
to  return  without  an  answer.  Then,  his 
inspiration  exhausted,  the  poet  satiated, 
he  became  once  more  the  Samuel  Dietrich 
of  tradition,  a  suave,  imperturbable  gen- 
tleman with  a  high  hat  on  a  big  desk. 

The  answer,  when  it  came,  was  opened 
by  him  there.  It  was  simply  a  sheet  of 
hotel  stationery  once  folded,  unaddressed, 
and  it  bore  the  thumb-print  of  the  mes- 
senger plain  in  one  corner.  Within,  a 
black  line,  big,  bold,  and  scarcely  legible 
ran  aslant  the  page,  with  a  mighty  flourish 
underneath,  a  line  that  was  done  at  a 
stroke,  but  with  a  great  blur  in  the  middle 
of  it.    It  read: 

''I  sing.    Lasca." 

"Of  course  you  do,"  said  Samuel  Die- 
trich. And  he  carefully  filed  the  line  with 
the  rest  of  the  lady's  correspondence,  just 
next  to  her  receipt  for  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  fifty-one  thousand  francs,  less 
exchange. 

Outside,  in  the  foyer,  the  applause  was 
muffled  till  it  sounded  like  the  rumble  of 
distant  artillery.  Inside,  he  knew,  the 
house  was  on  its  feet,  on  the  seats,  clinging 
to  the  railings  of  the  boxes.  Outside,  the 
manager,  sitting  by  the  wall,  softly 
smoothed  the  nap  of  his  hat  and  smiled. 
He  could  not  resist  coming  there  to-night ; 
there  were  some  people  in  those  boxes  he 
especially  wished  to  meet.  So  he  sat  and 
waited  while  the  distant  applause  rolled 
and  rumbled. 

Presently  the  door  of  one  of  the  boxes 
opened  and  a  lady  in  brown  furs  catae 
out,  followed  by  a  dapper  little  man  with 
a  gray  beard. 

''Oh,  Dietrich,"  said  the  lady,  coming 
forward,  with  both  hands  outstretched, 
"What  a  treat  1" 


"I  say,  Dietrich,"  said  her  companion 
over  her  shoulders,  "that's  not  Lasca. 
I've  heard  Lasca,  heard  her  two  years  ago 
in  Munich,  but  not  like  this." 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,"  re- 
plied the  manager,  "no  one  ever  heard 
Lasca  quite  like  this." 

"What's  happened  to  her?" 

"'  She  has  grown — "  began  the  manager. 

"Exactly,"  said  the  lady  with  the  sa- 
bles; "grown,  developed,  expanded." 

"Precisely,"  said  the  manager;  "Ma- 
dame Lasca  has  expanded." 

The  other  doors  were  popping  open 
now,  one  after  another,  and  innumerable 
ladies  with  furs  and  dapper  gentlemen 
crowded  around.  It  was  the  hour  of  his 
triumph.  He  had  not  heard  Lasca,  he 
had  been  too  busy,  but  he  caught  some- 
thing of  their  enthusiasm. 

"The  greatest  artist  in  Europe  !  " 

"Inspired!" 

A  fat  youth  in  a  rumpled  hat  ex- 
claimed: "Passion  made  divine!" 

"Pooh!"  thought  the  manager  amid 
his  congratulation.  "It  was  only  a  blind 
head  waiter  in  the  top  gallery,  who  wasn't 
even  there." 

Suddenly  he  felt  his  coat-sleeve  tugged 
by  some  one  in  the  press.  He  looked 
around;   it  was  Therese. 

"M'sieu,"'  she  panted.  "I've  looked 
everywhere  for  you.  Madame  sends  you 
this.    She  says  it  is  of  all  importance." 

Samuel  Dietrich  took  the  letter  she 
handed  him  and  backed  a  little  out  of  the 
congratulatory  crowd.  He  could  not  re- 
sist the  final  touch. 

"A  moment" — he  held  up  his  hand. 
"I  have  a  message  from  Madame  Lasca." 

The  rumor  ran  the  length  of  the  foyer, 
and  in  an  instant  the  most  distant  turned 
and  looked,  and,  following  the  eyes  of 
others,  looked  at  Samuel  Dietrich. 

But  it  was  not  a  note  he  held  in  his 
hand  and  stared  at  so  queerly;  it  was  a 
thick  packet,  an  enclosure. 

"Ah !"  sighed  the  fat  boy  in  the  rum- 
pled hat.  "What  would  /  give  to  read 
it!" 

"What  would  I!"  said  the  manager, 
"but  unfortunately  it  is  addressed  to  M. 
Pascal  Dupin." 

And,  looking  around  at  the  beautiful 
ladies  and  the  dapper  gentlemen  all  about 
him,  for  the  first  time  that  day  Samuel 
Dietrich  felt  ashamed  of  himself. 
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HE  lights  of  Dunkirk 
slipped  rearward,  vi- 
brating like  a  lantern  at 
a  ship's  stern.  They 
became  a  vague  yellow 
splotch,  like  a  hazy  har- 
vest moon:  they  be- 
came a  dim  halo,  and  narrowed  down 
to  an  orange  pin-point,  like  a  smoker's 
match  in  a  fog.  Ypres  showed  south- 
ward in  a  pale  aureole.  Afar  off  the  guns 
of  Flanders  thundered  like  drums. 

Meriwell,  as  he  leaned  over  the  middle 
car  of  the  dirigible,  lowering  his  masked 
head  to  the  wind,  watched  the  black 
country  skim  by  as  if  it  were  being  pulled 
along  by  a  rope.  A  spring  wind  cut 
past  like  a  hurricane,  and  in  it  Meriwell 
could  taste  the  sharp  tang  of  gunpow^der 
mingled  with  the  scent  of  April  flowers. 
Ypres  flashed  by  beneath  them  and  Cam- 
brai  rose  like  a  star.  The  noise  of  the 
artillery  discharges  came  nearer.  It  took 
on  the  heavy,  booming  tones  of  a  March 
sea  beating  hollowly  on  cliffs. 

''We're  coming  near  the  firing-line," 
Meriwell  said  to  himself.  ''We  ought  to 
be  rising  now." 

He  glanced  across  to  where  the  steers- 
man stood  cowled  and  rigid  at  his  wheel, 
his  slim,  tall  form  suggested  more  than 
defined  by  the  hooded  electric  lights. 
Beside  him,  poring  over  compass  and 
map,  his  pale  lawyer's  face  showing  up 
like  that  of  a  hunting-bird,  was  the  navi- 
gating lieutenant.  In  the  shadows,  lean- 
ing over  the  edge  of  the  car,  as  a  cap- 
tain leans  over  his  fl}^ng  bridge,  w^as  the 
flight  commander,  old  Colonel  Sanderson. 
Meriwell  glanced  surreptitiously  at  his 
square-cut,  tow-like  beard  and  bowed 
engineer's  shoulders.  They  seemed  to 
droop  more  than  ever  to-night. 

"Poor  old  skipper!"  Meriwell  mut- 
tered sympathetically. 

The  guns  of  the  firing-line  crashed  into 
the  air  with  heavy,  shattering  blasts.     In 
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the  distance  there  showed  the  faint  shad- 
ows of  lights.  Green  shadows,  that  were 
lyddite;  and  infinitesimal  pin-points  of 
yellow,  that  were  the  flashes  of  rifles;  and 
the  pretty  orange  of  shrapnel;  and  the 
blinding  white  of  magnesium  flares. 

"Eighteen  degrees  up,"  the  navigat- 
ing lieutenant  ordered.  He  watched  his 
plumb-line  while  the  steersman  heaved  on 
his  switch.    "Easy!    Steady!    Right-o!" 

The  floor  of  the  car  tilted  like  the  deck 
of  a  steamer  rising  to  the  swell.  The 
huge  dirigible  nosed  her  way  upward  like 
a  mounting  dragon-fly.  They  passed 
through  a  fleece  of  cloud  that  touched 
them  caressingly  like  soft  fingers.  The 
noise  of  battle  beneath  them  faded  into 
a  \ibrating  bass  chord.  The  propellers 
purred  like  giant  cats. 

"  She  answered  like  a  blood  mare,"  said 
the  navigator,  pride  ringing  in  his  voice. 

"  If  only  my  guns  and  bombs  go  as  well 
as  your  planes,"  Meriwell  told  him,  "I'll 
be  satisfied." 

"They  will,  never  fear,"  the  navigat- 
or laughed. 

They  were  all  proud  of  her,  navigator, 
gunnery  lieutenant,  engineers,  and  crew. 
Full-fledged,  like  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jove,  she  had  appeared  from  the 
tousled  brain  of  the  queer,  misshapen 
Scotch  engineer  of  the  Clyde,  who  had 
come  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  war-of- 
fice when  the  slug-shaped  Zeppelins  were 
pouring  fire  on  the  heart  of  London  and 
the  British  airmen  were  relying  on  frail, 
insufficient  biplanes — sparrow-hawks 
competing  with  eagles.  They  had,  thank 
God !  trusted  that  little  man  with  the 
Scots  accent  and  the  brier  pipe,  and  here 
they  had  her  now  in  the  air,  three  hun- 
dred feet  of  her,  a  miracle  of  aluminum 
and  gas  and  oiled  silk,  rigid,  dependable, 
fleet  as  a  bullet  from  a  sharpshooter's 
piece.  Meriwell  studied  her  lines  through 
the  darkness  with  a  throb  of  pride:  her 
graceful    length,    like    some    wonderful 
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night  insect;  the  wide  sweep  of  her  planes, 
like  a  jinn's  wings,  the  shelf-like  hori- 
zontal ones  to  send  her  nosing  upward 
like  a  hawk  or  to  let  her  down  in  a  glid- 
ing sea-gull's  swoop,  the  vertical  one  like 
the  rudder  of  a  gigantic  vessel ;  the  three 
great  baskets,  attached  to  the  keel  with 
the  trellised  runway  between  them;  the 
four  propellers,  humming  like  a  nest  of 
bees,  two  to  the  forward  car,  two  to  the 
aft;  the  platform  above  the  many-joint- 
ed aluminum-covered  balloons,  with  its 
emergency  bridge  and  rapid-fire  gun. 

"We're  up  seven  thousand  feet,"  the 
navigating  lieutenant  grinned.  "How 
do  you  like  it?" 

"Don't  like  it  at  all,"  Meriwell  an- 
swered.    His  teeth  were  chattering. 

"You'll  like  it  less  in  a  minute.  I'm 
going  up  to  ten." 

The  din  of  fighting  below  had  vanished 
into  a  faint  murmur  and  the  flashing  guns 
and  flaming  artillery  had  become  small, 
flickering  lights,  like  fireflies  on  an  August 
night.  Occasionally  a  cloud  flicked  past 
below  them  and  shut  off  even  the  pin- 
points of  light.  Here  and  there  a  group 
of  stars  showed,  coldly  lustrous,  while 
southward  toward  Reims  one  fell  sheer, 
like  a  bomb. 

"I'd  rather  be  shot  than  as  cold  as 
this,"  Meriwell  grumbled.  Beneath  his 
leather  suit  and  woollen  mask  his  skin 
had  become  rough  as  sandpaper. 

He  looked  about  the  car.  The  navi- 
gator stamped  his  feet  and  swung  his  arms 
with  the  cold.  The  steersman  crouched 
low  behind  the  wheel.  Four  of  the  crew 
huddled  in  blankets  against  the  walls  of 
the  basket.  Only  the  commander  stood 
imperturbable  and  grim,  looking  into  the 
night.  The  shaded  electric  bulbs  threw 
a  sickly  yellow  light  over  the  mechanism 
of  the  dirigible;  over  the  black  signal- 
board,  on  which  green,  red,  and  white 
circles  and  triangles  showed,  messages  to 
and  from  the  engineers  fore  and  aft;  over 
the  row  of  switches,  like  those  in  a  railroad 
tower,  that  opened  the  cages  beneath  the 
cars  to  release  the  pear-shaped  bombs; 
over  the  navigator's  map  and  compass. 
They  outlined  dimly  the  machine  gun 
that  peered  over  each  side  swathed  in 
their  oilskin  coverings.  They  drew 
strange,  green  glints  from  barometer  and 
spirit-level,  and  made  silver  sparkles  on 


the  frost  crystals  that  were  forming,  paral- 
lelogram on  parallelogram  and  triangle 
on  triangle,  among  the  twisted  riggings  of 
the  car. 

"What  time  is  it?"  Meriwell  asked. 

"It's  ten-thirty,"  the  navigator  jerked. 
"We'll  make  Mainz  by  two  and  be  back 
about  dawn." 

The  cold  became  more  dry  and  pierc- 
ing. It  seemed  to  ooze  in  at  the  pores 
and  mingle  with  the  blood  and  compose 
itself  into  a  mixture  that  chilled  flesh 
and  bone.  IMeriwell  felt  his  limbs  going 
numb.  The  countryside  beneath  was  be- 
coming darker.  There  were  no  longer 
great  chandehers  of  light  to  show  towns 
and  small  clusters  that  were  villages. 
To  the  left  a  faint  geometrical  array  of 
arc  lamps  rose  dimly.  The  navigator 
crossed  to  the  side  of  the  car  and  looked 
at  it  for  a  moment.  He  shook  his  head 
grimly.  Meriwell  knew  it  was  Brussels. 
A  cloud  enveloped  them  and  dashed  them 
with  particles  of  dew  that  were  like  a 
shower  of  frost.  Through  the  thick  spray 
the  figures  of  the  steersman  and  com- 
mander loomed  up  gigantically,  like  visit- 
ors from  another  world  showing  vaguely 
through  a  misty  dawn. 

There  was  something  eerie,  Meriwell 
thought,  in  the  immobility  of  the  com- 
mander. He  should  have  shown  more 
eagerness,  more  of  a  sense  of  satisfied 
ambition.  For  years  the  old  engineer 
officer  had  lived  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
England  recapture  her  lead  in  the  avia- 
tion of  the  world.  He  had  worked  night 
and  day  in  his  laboratory,  testing  gases, 
testing  metals,  working  out  models  for  a 
battleship  of  the  air  that  would  thrust 
aside  the  Zeppelin  and  the  Schutte- 
Laenze  as  the  steamer  put  aside  the  bark- 
entine.  And  now  to-night  he  was  com- 
manding his  dream  for  the  first  time  in 
action.  He  was  to  raid  the  great  rail- 
way network  of  Mainz,  over  which  Ger- 
man corps  were  entraining  night  and  day 
for  the  last  supreme  effort  to  gain  the 
coast  towns.  In  two  hours  he  would  be 
tearing  the  mighty  terminal  to  shreds  of 
twisted  rails  and  charred  wood,  and  dis- 
torted lumps  of  iron  that  had  once  been 
panting  locomotives.  Meriwell  was  proud 
to  be  with  him,  and  the  commander 
should  be  proudest  of  all.  The  gunner 
remembered  how  the  old  man  had  pleaded 
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for  the  detail.  The  chief  of  staff  had 
argued  he  was  too  old;  he  was  too  valu- 
able. The  chief  had  had  in  mind  a  thing 
Meriwell  had  forgotten  and  which  sud- 
denly came  back  to  him  wdth  stunning 
force.     But  the  old  aviator  had  w^on. 

"The  old  sportsman!"  Meriwell  said 
to  himself,  and  his  throat  choked  with 
pride;   ''the  great  old  sportsman!" 

He  remembered  how,  on  the  first  raid 
of  the  leprous-white  Zepplins  from  over 
the  channel,  the  first  house  to  be  struck 
was  the  house  of  the  old  commander, 
a  square,  uncompromising,  soldier-like 
house  on  Not  ting  Hill,  where  his  w^ife — 
the  gray-haired,  motherly  lady  with  the 
dignified  eyes— dwelt,  and  his  wddow 
daughter,  mourning  her  husband  dead 
somewhere  in  France.  His  soldier  son,  of 
the  Sherwood  Foresters,  home  on  leave, 
was  sleeping  at  the  time.  There  were 
heard  the  high  whir  of  propellers  and  the 
desultory  crashing  of  anti-aircraft  guns. 
Then,  accurate  as  a  thunderbolt,  the  great 
pear-shaped  bomb  had  dropped,  with  the 
crash  of  lightning  striking  a  tree.  A 
colleague  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  a  blunt 
old  fighter,  with  a  cropped  gray  mus- 
tache, had  told  him  about  it,  tactfully, 
laconically,  with  a  fighter's  sympathy. 
He  told  him  how  the  gray-haired  lady  had 
died — very  dignified,  as  she  had  been  in 
life;  very  peaceful,  as  befitted  an  upright 
gentlewoman,  her  calm  features  merciful- 
ly unmarked.  He  stumbled  as  he  spoke 
of  the  young  captain,  for  a  soldier  should 
die  on  the  battle-field,  wdth  guns  roaring 
and  his  men  about  him,  instead  of  being 
potted  like  a  rat  in  a  cornstack.  When 
he  came  to  the  daughter  his  face  diffused 
to  purple  and  his  gray  eyes  flashed. 

"Curse  them!"  he  swore  viciously, 
"curse  them  night,  noon,  and  morning! 
living  and  dead !  the  rotten  gallows- 
birds!" 

"That's  all  right.  Carter,"  the  aviator 
had  said.  "Thank  you  for  telhng  me." 
And  he  had  walked  off,  fumbling  pitifully 
at  his  sword-belt.  What  black  hairs  he 
had  left  had  turned  white  since  then,  and 
his  gray  eyes  were  more  sunken,  but  his 
beard  jutted  savagely  since,  and  his  voice 
snapped  commands  to  his  airmen  with  a 
ring  like  that  of  steel. 

"I  wdsh  w^e  were  over  that  railway  sta- 
tion," said  Meriwell  to  himself,  grimly. 


He  squinted  across  at  the  switches  of  the 
bomb-cages  and  at  the  silent  machine 
guns  in  their  oilskin  swathings.  "He's 
going  to  get  some  good  work  in  to-night, 
if  I  can  help." 

The  officer  at  the  compass  straightened 
suddenly.  He  punched  at  the  indicator 
buttons  in  a  quick  burst  of  energy. 

"Up  planes,"  he  shouted.  "Nine  de- 
grees down." 

"Nine  down  !"  the  steersman  repeated. 
He  heaved  on  his  swdtch  wdth  a  long, 
graceful  pull.  The  notches  clicked  suc- 
cessively like  a  clock  in  winding.  The 
car  tilted  forw^ard  gradually.  Meriwell 
grasped  at  a  support  to  keep  himself 
from  sHding.  Wind  flew  against  them 
in  a  strong  upward  sweep.  The  steers- 
man braced  to  his  wheel  like  a  wrestler. 
The  propellers  purred  less  loudly.  Meri- 
well had  the  sensation  of  being  gently 
pulled  downward.  He  looked  over  the 
side  of  the  car  fearfully.  A  few  desultory 
lights  showed  dimly,  like  the  lamps  of  a 
train  in  the  distance.  An  engineer  officer 
dropped  into  the  car  from  the  passage, 
electric  torch  in  one  hand  and  oil-can  in  the 
other.     He  reeked  pungently  of  gasolene. 

"Time  you  were  going  dow^n,"  he  re- 
marked peevishly  to  the  navigating  lieu- 
tenant in  strong  Scots.  "Do  you  want 
all  my  engines  to  freeze?" 

"It'll  be  hot  enough  pretty  soon,"  the 
navigator  jeered  at  him. 

"Where  are  we?"  Meriwell  asked. 

"South  of  Maastricht,"  the  Heutenant 
answered.  He  was  as  excited  as  a  school- 
boy. "  We'll  be  over  the  border  in  a  min- 
ute." He  leaned  toward  the  "\^and-gauge. 
"Doing  seventy-two  miles  an  hour,"  he 
shouted  after  the  engineer. 

It  was  warmer  now.  Meriw^ell  glanced 
at  the  scale  beside  the  barometer  and  saw- 
it  registered  two  thousand  five  hundred 
feet.  VaguC;  clean  scents  stole  through 
the  wdnd — the  white  odor  of  hawthorn 
and  the  freshness  of  spring  grass  and 
early  flowers,  and  the  transparent  odor 
of  the  wind,  like  the  transparent  taste  of 
water.  Sounds  rose  vaguely  into  the 
air — the  shadows  of  sounds,  it  seemed — 
the  baying  of  an  uneasy  dog  and  the 
t^-itter  of  startled  birds.  An  automo- 
bile-horn screamed  raucously  and  some- 
where there  was  the  cutting  whistle  of  a 
train.     As  he  leaned   over   the  side  of 
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the  car,  the  gunnery  lieutenant  saw  the 
sparsely  lighted  land  slip  away  beneath 
them  as  a  pier  slips  away  from  a  liner. 
Occasionally  there  was  a  brightly  lighted 
municipal  building;  occasionally  a  mi- 
croscopic point  that  Meriwell  felt  was  a 
man  with  a  lantern.  Here  and  there  a 
forge  licked  like  flames  on  a  volcano — a 
mute  suggestion  of  war  in  which  labor 
ceased  neither  night  nor  day.  Afar  off 
a  flashing  line  of  lights,  like  the  lighted 
fuse  of  a  crude  mine,  showed  a  train 
speeding.  Meriwell  felt  himself  looking 
at  these  things  as  a  disembodied  spirit 
might — the  last  odor  and  sound  and  sight 
of  an  earth  that  years  of  dwelling  in  had 
invested  with  a  great  affection.  He  felt 
himself  shiver. 

He  moved  slightly  against  the  edge  of 
the  car,  and  as  he  did  he  discovered,  with 
a  sense  of  shock,  that  his  hand  had 
grasped  the  rail  so  tightly  that  he  could 
hardly  move  it.  The  horrible  intent 
nervousness  that  airmen  know  was  lap- 
ping itself  about  him.  He  felt  a  wild 
desire  to  find  himself  on  earth  again,  so 
wild  that  he  had  to  clinch  his  teeth  to 
prevent  himself  from  jumping  over  the 
side  of  the  car.  He  was  suddenly  con- 
scious of  his  nerves — they  seemed  to 
spread  all  over  his  body  like  the  veins  of 
an  ivy  leaf,  to  be  writhing,  to  be  crj'ing 
at  his  finger-tips.  A  great  fear  came  on 
him,  as  it  might  come  on  a  man  swim- 
ming in  the  ocean  far  from  sight  of  land 
or  sail.  They  had  no  right  to  be  there, 
he  said  to  himself  fiercely,  no  right  to 
be  high  among  the  winds.  They  were 
intruders,  impertinently  encroaching  on 
the  domain  of  some  Power  whose  inalien- 
able domain  the  air  was.  They  might 
irritate  It,  who  had  placed  them  on  the 
earth  to  walk  with  feet  on  it  and  not 
above  it  to  fly  with  wings.  At  any  mo- 
ment it  might  arise  and  smite  their 
meagre  human  device  of  gas  and  steel  as  a 
man  might  smash  a  fly  on  the  wall.  He 
cowered  suddenly,  as  if  expecting  a  blow. 

A  faint  exhalation  of  pale  light  showed 
to  the  northeast  like  a  phosphorescent 
cloud — Aix-la-Chapelle  !  So  they  were 
over  the  border  at  last !  Meriwell's  teeth 
set  and  his  eyes  glinted.  A  sense  of  dan- 
ger seized  him,  and  suddenly  there  began 
running  in  his  head  the  full  sonorous 
rhythm  of  the  "'Watch  upon  the  Rhine." 


They  were  over  the  iron  wall  at  last, 
over  the  impregnable  ring  of  steel.  In 
spite  of  singing,  in  spite  of  all  boasting 
— and  as  he  felt  his  blood  pulse  proudly 
another  chilling  terror  came  over  him. 
He  felt  as  if  the  souls  of  all  the  dead 
fighters  of  the  empire  were  rising  up 
against  them  in  a  vast  current  of  wings, 
•Saxon  men  and  Prussian  and  Hessian, 
soldiers  of  Bavaria  and  of  Wlirtemberg, 
levies  of  the  Hansa  towns — striking  at  the 
steel  bird  \\dth  ineffectual,  spiritual  fin- 
gers, clinging  pathetically  to  rigging  and 
nacelle  and  plane,  gazing  hatefully  at  the 
invaders  with  horrible,  bloodshot,  unbod- 
ily  eyes.  .  .  . 

The  navigator  turned  suddenly  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel. 

"What  the  deuce  is  wrong  with  you?" 
he  raged.  "Starboard,  I  said.  Star- 
board!" 

The  steersman  bent  to  the  wheel.  He 
tugged  and  pushed  until  the  veins  stood 
out  on  his  forehead  like  ropes. 

"Can't  do  anything,  sir,"  he  stam- 
mered, "I'm  jammed." 

The  navigator  jumped  to  the  signal- 
board.  He  snapped  switches  like  fingers 
cracking.  He  leaned  into  the  shelter-box 
of  the  speaking-tube. 

"Cut  off,"^  he  shouted,  "the  rud- 
der's jammed.  Engineer-lieutenant  amid- 
ships!" 

The  hum  of  the  propellers  died  away 
musically.  The  dirigible  glided  easily  like 
a  bird  volplaning.  There  was  the  shuffle 
of  feet  along  the  metal-latticed  passage. 
The  dour  Scots  lieutenant  dropped  into 
the  car,  cotton  waste  in  one  hand  and 
oil-can  in  the  other.  His  second,  a  bright- 
cheeked  Suffolk  lad,  leaped  agilely  after 
him. 

"Oil  on  the  hinges  all  evaporated — 
with  your  seventy-two  miles  an  hour," 
the  lieutenant  snapped  at  the  navigator. 
"I'll  go  aft  and  oil  up." 

"I'll  do  that,"  the  second  urged.  He 
caught  at  the  oil-can  and  plucked  his 
torch  from  its  scabbard.  They  heard 
him  patter  aft  in  the  rear  car.  They  saw 
his  light  flicker  for  an  instant  as  he  swung 
into  the  rigging.  The  Scotsman  looked 
after  him  with  an  affectionate  eye. 

"A  fine  lad!"  he  murmured,  "and  a 
fine  nerve  he  has  ! " 

As  he  looked  over  the  rail  of  the  nacelle 
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Meriwell  saw  the  earth  swing  beneath 
him  gently  like  a  cradle  rocking.  The 
swaying  lights  gave  him  a  sense  of  dizzi- 
ness. He  felt  suddenly  that  the  earth 
was  a  small  thing,  bowling  through  space 
like  a  tossed  ball. 

''Right ! "  he  heard  the  engineer  second 
hail  faintly. 

"Right-o  ! "  came  the  cheery  call  of  the 
navigator. 

He  watched  the  light  of  the  boy's  torch 
as  he  crept  along  the  rigging  to  the  main 
car.  He  heard  him  bandy  a  hearty  word 
with  somebody.  He  heard  a  gruff  word 
of  caution,  a  laugh,  and  a  choked  scream. 
Meriwell  sprang  to  his  full  height  and 
grasped  the  rail  with  both  hands.  He 
saw  the  flicker  of  the  shadow  as  it  plunged 
downward. 

"  My  God ! "  he  blurted.    ''  He's  gone  ! " 

The  navigator  rushed  to  the  side  of  the 
car  like  a  maniac.  The  steersman  half- 
turned  from  the  wheel.  The  engineer  offi- 
cer stiffened  like  a  pointing  dog. 

''He's  gone!"  the  na\dgator  said  stu- 
pidly.    "Poor  Conroy's  gone! " 

They  stood  a  moment  silent,  looking 
at  each  other  in  white  horror.  The  com- 
mander came  out  of  the  shadows.  He 
took  his  peaked  cap  off. 

"  God  be  good  to  a  gallant  officer  !"  he 
said. 

"Amen!"  Meriwell  answered. 

The  engineer  strode  forward  silently 
through  the  passage.  The  commander 
touched  the  na\igating  officer  on  the  arm. 

"Ahead,  Mr.  Brennan,"  he  said  simply. 

The  na\dgator  caught  up  his  tube. 

"Full  ahead,"  he  ordered.  He  turned 
to  the  steersman.  "Southeast  by  east," 
he  directed. 

"Southeast  by  east,"  the  steersman 
repeated  mechanically.  The  propellers 
throbbed,  whirred,  huinmed.  The  night 
air  cut  against  them  like  a  whip.  A  lone 
star  showed  up  for  a  moment  in  a  break 
of  cloud,  and  then  disappeared  again,  as  a 
stage  disappears  between  closing  curtains. 

Meriwell  felt  dazed.  War — this  wasn't 
war !  This  was  a  puny  fooling  with  the 
engines  of  destiny,  children  pulling  the 
triggers  of  firearms.  He  remembered 
how  a  great-uncle  of  his  had  died  at  Bala- 
klava:  a  bright  morning  with  the  battle- 
drums  beating;  guns  pealing,  soldiers 
cheering;    Cardigan  riding  gallantly  at 


the  head  of  the  Light  Brigade.  Pro 
patria  moril  Yes — but  to  fall  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  the  night-time  and  to  strike 
an  alien  ground  with  a  sickening  thud 
— that  was  not  war.  That  was  horror. 
He  remembered  inconsequently  how  he 
had  heard  that  a  man  would  be  dead  be- 
fore he  struck  the  ground  and  the  thought 
consoled  him  somewhat. 

Stollberg  slipped  past  dreamily  in  a 
murk,  Lamersdorf,  Blankenheim,  Adenau 
and  Honningen.  Carts  rattled  as  they 
flashed  over  Dumpelfeld.  At  Naub  an 
alert  sentry  fired  his  Mauser,  a  whip's 
crack  and  a  bullet's  futile  ping.  Coblenz 
flitted  past  and  they  were  over  the  Rhine, 
black,  undulating,  reflecting  mistily  the 
lamps  of  unsleeping  barges.  They  swung 
over  Wiesbaden,  and  Mainz  came  toward 
them,  ambling  like  a  man  into  ambush. 
The  dirigible  tilted  upward  at  an  angle  of 
thirty.  Meriwell  sprang  to  the  centre  of 
the  car.  The  commander  climbed  for- 
ward. 

"  Remember,"  he  warned.  "  Not  a  sec- 
ond to  waste ! " 

Doubt  and  nervousness  dropped  from 
Meriwell  like  a  cloak.  His  brain  sprang 
into  action  like  a  boxer's  muscles  at  the 
call  of  the  gong.  He  clambered  forward 
along  the  passage  toward  the  first  car. 
Already  the  gun  crew  had  stripped  the 
covers  from  the  machine  guns.  Men  stood 
alongside  the  rails  with  queer  umbrella- 
like things  in  their  hands — the  asbestos 
parachutes,  with  their  naphtha-soaked 
torch  in  the  handle,  flares  that  would 
light  up  every  cranny  in  the  ground  be- 
neath and  protect  the  dirigible  from  the 
light  of  the  flares  themselves. 

"Ready,  gunner?"  asked  the  navigat- 
ing lieutenant. 

"Ready,"  Meriwell  sang  back. 

They  swung  toward  the  town  easily  as 
a  ship  comas  to  its  pier.  Beneath  them 
they  could  see  the  lights  of  the  railroad 
station,  big  violet  globes  that  radiated 
like  stars.  Men  hurried  to  and  fro  along 
the  concrete  platforms — queer,  squat, 
huddled  figures.  Two  engines  fussed  in 
and  out  like  busy  housewdves.  In  one 
corner  was  a  massed  city  of  railroad-cars. 
Rails  shone  in  a  bemldering  intricacy  like 
a  metal  puzzle.  Long,  lank  sheds  showed 
like  barns. 

"Ease  up,"   the  commander  ordered. 
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He  stood  square  in  the  centre  of  the  car, 
his  beard  jutting,  his  hands  thrust  deep 
in  his  pockets.  It  was  as  if  some  main 
nerve  had  suddenly  come  into  play,  elec- 
trifying the  great  steel  vessel.  The  na\d- 
gator  sprang  to  the  speaking-tube. 

"Cut  off,"  he  shouted.  He  thrust  the 
steersman  away  from  the  wheel  and 
caught  at  the  spokes.  ''Figure  of  eight," 
he  muttered.  The  dirigible  swung  grace- 
fully in  a  curve  leftward.  Meriwell 
looked  over  the  side  again  and  raised  his 
night-glasses.  On  the  platforms  beneath 
men  were  running  to  and  fro  excitedly. 
As  they  looked  upward  they  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  child's  tin  soldiers  gazing 
fearsomely  at  a  human  being.  A  whistle 
cut  metallically  into  the  air.  A  carbine 
cracked.  A  search-light  shot  skyrv^ard  in 
a  broad  ribbon  of  white  and  began  cast- 
ing about  like  a  fisherman's  Hne.  Some- 
where there  w^as  a  thudding  boom,  a 
whining  scream,  and  a  white  star  opened 
like  a  flower  three  hundred  yards  away 
with  a  crash  like  wood  breaking. 

''Go  ahead,  Mr.  Meriwell,"  the  com- 
mander directed. 

Meriwell  raised  his  megaphone  to  his 
lips. 

"Overboard,  the  parachutes,"  he  thun- 
dered. 

There  was  a  burst  of  murky,  yellow 
flame  fore  and  aft.  Six  flaming  torches 
floated  downward  like  snowflakes  falling. 
The  town  cowered  darkly  to  the  rear  of 
them.  Beneath,  to  the  right,  the  station 
showed  as  if  lit  up  by  some  great  confla- 
gration. Above,  everything  seemed  to 
have  gone  grotesquely  black.  Meriwell 
could  hardly  see  across  the  car.  Another 
search-light  leaped  into  the  air  and  crossed 
the  first  one.  They  stabbed  about  like 
the  tentacles  of  an  octopus.  The  anti- 
aircraft guns  shot  six  white  stars  to  port 
in  rapid  succession  like  revolver  shots. 
Along  the  concrete  platforms  a  brace  of 
sharpshooters  dropped  to  their  knees  and 
cuddled  their  pieces  to  their  cheeks.  The 
dirigible  moved  wath  easy  dignity  toward 
the  station.  Meriwell  calculated  a  mo- 
ment. The  bombs  in  the  fall  would  car- 
ry forward  in  the  direction  the  dirigible 
was  headed  for.  He  would  have  to  wait 
a  moment.  Weights,  distance,  heights, 
flashed  through  his  head  like  the  dots  and 
dashes  of  a  Morse  code. 


"Sections  A  and  B,  lanyards  3  and  4, 
'fore  and  aft,"  he  bellowed.  "  Heave  on  ! " 

The  dirigible  shivered  and  jumped  like 
a  restive  horse  as  the  gunners  heaved  on 
their  switches  and  the  weighted  bombs 
dropped  from  their  cages.  A  search- 
Kght  caught  the  great  hawk  for  a  moment 
and  showed  it  gray  and  lustrous  like  a 
battleship  at  sea.  The  navigator  swung 
his  wheel  about  with  a  jerk.  The  diri- 
gible turned  like  a  hare.  The  propellers 
burst  into  a  wald,  spasmodic  hum.  They 
oscillated  dangerously.  Meriwell  clung 
onto  the  side  and  looked  over. 

Eight  great  splotches  of  red  flame  burst 
suddenly  on  the  ground,  sideways,  like 
water  splashing.  They  showed  red  and 
angry  like  a  man's  wound.  There  were 
dark  streaks  among  them — earth  thrown 
up,  men,  metal,  concrete.  A  puff  of 
hot  wind  struck  the  car,  and  a  vast  un- 
speakable noise,  a  maddened,  crashing 
roar,  like  the  earth  protesting  at  being 
attacked — a  shuddering,  horrible  thing 
that  drowned  the  feeble  crackling  of  the 
guns  and  seemed  to  blot  out  life  itself  for 
a  moment.  The  dirigible  shivered  like  a 
feather  in  a  gully  of  wind. 

"Ease  up,"  he  called  to  the  navigator. 
"A  and  B,  lanyards  2  and  5,  fore  and  aft," 
he  roared  again.  Again  the  jump  and 
curvet  of  the  car;  the  red  cup-like  ex- 
plosions, the  terror  of  sound.  A  gun 
boomed  southward,  and  something  passed 
them  with  a  high  shriek.  The  search- 
light caught  them  again  and  hung  on  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  bulldog.  Something 
like  a  fly  appeared  in  the  west. 

"Look  out,"  the  commander  warned 
the  lieutenant  at  the  wheel.  "  Get  ready 
to  rise." 

Meriwell  looked  downward  again  with 
his  glasses.  The  naphtha  planes  were 
approaching  the  junction  on  their  drop 
and  were  lighting  up  the  scene  with  a 
lurid  Satanic  glow.  The  glasses  nearly 
slipped  from  his  hands.  Beneath  him 
was  chaos.  The  glittering  rails,  the  com- 
pact platforms,  the  lank  sheds,  the  massed 
cars,  the  \dolet  lights  were  no  longer  there. 
The  terminal  showed  like  a  ploughed  field 
— a  wilderness  of  stone  and  earth,  of 
twisted  metal  and  shattered  wood.  Great 
chasms  showed  where  the  bombs  had 
struck;  little  hillocks  of  thrown-up  earth; 
great   iron   pillars    broken   in    two   like 
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match- wood;  huddled  figures  that  had 
been  soldiers  on  the  platform ;  while  from 
the  massed  cars  and  the  long  sheds  great 
waves  of  red  and  blackish  flame  showed 
with  foam  tops  of  rolling  brown  smoke, 
rolling,  licking,  crackling,  roaring,  like  a 
mediaeval  dream  of  hell. 

"I  don't  need  section  C,"  he  laughed. 
All  the  havoc  had  been  wTought  by  the 
light  bombs.  There  were  still  eight  mam- 
moth pears  in  their  cages,  unused.  He 
could  save  those. 

"Get  the  bridge  now,  Mr.  Meriwell," 
the  commander  instructed,  "and  swing 
around  to  the  forts." 

"Empty  ballast,"  roared  the  navigator. 

There  was  a  gurgle  as  the  stop-cocks  on 
the  water-tanks  of  the  keel  were  opened 
— a  hollow  rushing  that  should  have  end- 
ed in  a  splash.  In  the  glaring  light  the 
water  poured  downward  in  two  great 
streams  fore  and  aft  like  silver  cables  fall- 
ing. The  dirigible  rose  as  if  drawn  up- 
ward. Bombs  burst  like  firecrackers. 
Beneath,  the  fire  rustled  like  crushed 
paper  and  exploded  now  and  then,  in 
queer,  hollow,  inadequate  sounds.  The 
navigator  swung  over  the  river.  Four 
thousand  feet  below  the  bridge  showed 
over  the  black  ribbon  of  the  Rhine  like  a 
plank  over  a  rivulet.  Meriwell  watched 
it  with  the  eye  of  a  cat  ready  to  spring  on 


a  mouse. 


Ready  on  section  C,"  he  warned, 
"lanyards  2  and  3,  fore  and  aft." 

They  floated  along  hazily,  like  a  stick 
along  a  river.  The  anti-aircraft  guns 
broke  into  a  passion  of  whipping  reports. 
The  search-lights  cut  into  the  air  like 
thrusting  bayonets. 

"Heave  on !  "  he  yelled  suddenly. 

The  dirigible  lifted  violently  like  a  ca- 
noe struck  by  a  great  wave.  There  was 
a  loud  whirring  in  the  air  as  the  bombs 
dropped  downward.  Meriwell  felt  his 
heart  jump  to  his  mouth.  He  peered 
over  the  edge  breathlessly,  his  hands  grip- 
ping the  rail  with  sudden  fear.  Mechan- 
ically he  opened  his  mouth  to  protect 
his  ear-drums  from  the  report,  and  as 
he  did  a  vast  wave  of  orange  flame, 
Hke  discolored  sheet  lightning,  seemed  to 
flick  along  the  river.  For  a  moment, 
soundless,  the  river  rose  in  its  bed  as  if 
struck  by  a  mighty  hand.  The  great  stone 
bridge  disappeared  as  if  kicked  away. 


"My  God  I"  said  Meriwell  hoarsely, 
"my  God!" 

Then  suddenly  noise  struck  him  be- 
tween the  shoulder-blades,  noise  such  as 
he  could  hardly  believe  possible — an  infin- 
itude of  sound  that  rocked  him  like  a 
crashing  blow,  a  sound  as  of  two  planets 
meeting  in  mid-course,  a  gigantic  for- 
bidden thing,  that  only  gods  should  make. 

"The  bridge  is  gone,"  said  Meriwell 
stupidly. 

A  great  hush  swung  over  the  town. 
The  anti-aircraft  guns  stuttered  and  died. 
The  futile  rifle  fire  stopped.  The  thunder 
of  the  forts  was  cut  off  in  mid-air.  Only 
the  blaze  at  the  junction  roared  a  little 
like  a  forced  draft.  Over  the  river  all 
was  black.  The  water  had  shut  off  the 
flare  of  the  explosion.  The  search-light 
struck  the  ballonet  of  the  dirigible  as  a 
spear  strikes  a  fish.  There  was  the  throb 
of  propellers. 

"Triplane  to  starboard,"  the  navigator 
warned. 

"Send  him  down,  Mr.  Meriwell,"  the 
commander  ordered  calmly.  "Navigat- 
or, put  the  men  by  the  engines  ready  to 
start  on  the  word." 

The  triplane  rose  jerkily  in  the  air 
Hke  a  toy  at  the  end  of  a  string.  Its 
three  shelf-like  planes  showed  dimly  and 
vaguely  like  a  great  kite.  Meriwell  felt 
sorry  for  it — it  was  a  game,  chivalrous 
thing,  to  rise  in  the  air  to  give  battle  to 
the  leviathan.  He  felt  a  great  throb  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow  for  it.  It  looked 
such  a  puny  thing — but  he  mustn't  let  it 
get  above  him,  or  alongside  him 

"Search-light  on  starboard  gun,"  he 
snapped. 

A  sergeant  and  corporal  sprang  to  the 
Maxim.  They  clamped  a  thing  like  an 
automobile-lamp  to  the  barrel.  They 
snapped  a  switch,  and  a  line  of  light  shot 
out  like  a  harpoon.  It  whipped  about 
like  a  fencer's  blade,  parrying,  thrusting, 
lifting,  dropping.  The  corporal  threw  his 
leg  over  the  saddle  and  caught  the  trigger. 

"When  you  see  her,  fire!"  Meriwell 
ordered. 

She  showed  up  for  a  moment,  black  and 
fragile,  and  motionless  it  seemed.  The 
gun  broke  into  an  infuriated  chatter.  The 
cartridge-tape  leaped  like  a  hooked  eel. 
Suddenly  they  saw  the  great  kite  twist 
hke  a  wounded  bird.     It  dropped  in  a 
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wavering  zigzag  while  two  black  pin- 
points dropped  in  plumb-lines. 

"God  help  them  !"  Meriwell  breathed. 

The  propellers  of  the  dirigible  plunged 
into  their  loud  whir  hke  the  first  peal 
of  an  organ.  Meriwell  staggered  and 
lurched.  The  dirigible  shot  forward  Hke 
a  stone  from  a  sling.  The  commander 
fell  to  pacing  the  car  nervously.  His 
fingers  cracked  like  castanets.  His  beard 
twitched.     He  turned  on  the  gunner. 

"Never  mind  the  forts,"  he  shouted. 
"We've  done  enough.  What  have  vou 
left?" 

"Sixteen  small  and  four  large  bombs," 
Meriwell  answered. 

"  Get  ready,"  he  warned.  He  turned  to 
the  navigator.  "Back  and  over  the  town." 

"Back  and  over  the  town?"  the  nav- 
igator queried  stupidly.  "Over  the 
town?" 

"Yes,"  the  commander  barked.  His 
face  seemed  queerly  white  and  strained. 
"Let  them  have  all  you've  got,  Mr.  Meri- 
well." 

"You  don't  mean — ?"  Meriwell  nearly 
laughed  in  amazement.  "Bombard  the 
town?" 

"Yes.     Quick.     Circle  around  and  let 

go." 
A  great,  tawny  lake  of  flame  poured 

over  the  acreage  of  cars  in  the  junction. 
It  lighted  the  town  dully  and  they  could 
see  it  hazily,  through  a  smoke  screen, 
as  it  were.  The  narrow  Gothic  buildings 
showed  up  as  in  a  painting;  the  peaceful 
cathedral;  the  great,  squat  municipal 
hall;  the  queer  dolls'  houses — it  all 
seemed  like  a  theatrical  spectacle.  South- 
ward the  gunners  still  threw  their  white 
stars  and  the  artillery  of  the  forts  stabbed 
red  and  blindly  into  the  murky  fog. 

"Take  the  wheel,"  the  navigator  told 
the  steersman.  "Planes  up  eighteen  and 
swing  in  a  circle."  He  looked  at  the 
commander  with  grave,  disquieted  eyes. 

Meriwell  caught  at  the  commander's 
sleeve. 

"My  God,  sir!  You  can't  do  that!" 
he  shouted  in  horror.  "You  can't  fire 
on  ci\'ilians." 

"I  can,"  said  the  old  man  doggedly. 
"I  can  and  I  ^\111." 

"You're  mad,  sir!  You're  mad!"  he 
babbled. 

A  stray  shot  cut  screaming  past  them. 
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They  rocked  from  the  current.  The  crew 
moved  about  the  car  uneasily. 

"Bring  her  around,"  the  commander 
ordered.     The  navigator  never  moved. 

A  vast  desire  to  throw  himself  on  the 
old  commander  came  on  Meriwell,  to  bind 
him  hand  and  foot.  He  must  have  gone 
crazy,  he  judged.  That  last  terrific  ex- 
plosion had  injured  his  brain.  Then  sud- 
denly he  remembered  the  house  on  Not- 
ting  Hill,  the  white-haired  lady  who  had 
died  on  the  night  raid,  the  screaming,  dis- 
traught daughter,  the  gallant  captain  of 
Sherwood  Foresters  killed  like  a  rat  in  a 
trap.     He  understood. 

"I  can't  do  it,  sir,"  the  navigator  re- 
plied. 

Meriwell  took  a  step  toward  him.  His 
hands  went  out  pleadingly. 

"I  know,  sir.  I  understand.  But  we 
can't  do  it.  I  won't  give  the  order  and 
the  men  wouldn't  pull  the  lanyards,"  his 
voice  stumbled.  "We're  soldiers,"  he 
continued,  "and  we're  fighting  soldiers — 
not  unarmed  men,  not  sleeping  children, 
not  women." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The 
wind  blew  about  them  as  from  a  great 
blast-pipe.  The  reports  of  the  air-guns 
ceased  for  a  moment  and  began  inter- 
mittently. The  navigator  turned  his 
head  away.  Meriwell  looked  at  the  com- 
mander's white  face. 

"Soldiers!"  he  repeated.  "Clean 
fighters.  Soldiers  and  gentlemen.  Offi- 
cers and  gentlemen,  as  your  son  was.  And 
your  wife  was  a  soldier's  wiie  and  your 
daughter  was  a  soldier's  daughter." 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  town. 

"We've  smashed  the  junction  and 
smashed  the  bridge.  No  train  will  pass 
that  way  again  and  no  ship  will  come  up 
the  Rhine.  We've  done  our  work — and 
not  a  building  outside  injured  and  not  a 
civilian  attacked.  They'd  be  proud  of 
that,  your  people,  sir.  You  can't  do  this 
other  thing,  sir.  It  isn't  the  game.  It 
isn't  cricket." 

He  watched  the  commander's  face 
keenly.  He  waited  until  he  saw  the  bit- 
ter twist  pass  from  the  mouth  and  the 
frown  go  out  of  his  eyes. 

"They  wouldn't  want  that,"  he  urged. 
"They'd  be  ashamed,  those  people  of 
yours."  He  waited  a  moment.  "The  old 
code,  sir,  an  officer  and  a  gentleman." 
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The  commander's  head  drooped  a  httle. 
The  stiff  poise  of  his  gray  beard  softened. 
His  shoulders  lost  their  tenseness  sud- 
denly. 

wavered.      He  turned  to 
''Right  about  and  back," 
He  slipped  into  the  rear 
among  the  shadows. 

The  navigator  sprang  to  his  compass. 


"I— I— "he 

the  na\dgator. 
he  said  weakly. 


''Nor'west  by  west,"  he  ordered. 

''Nor'west  by  west,"  the  steersman  re- 
peated mechanically. 

And  as  Meriwell  leaned  over  the  car  he 
saw  the  town  race  flatly  away  from  them, 
while  the  guns  still  chattered  viciously, 
like  disturbed  magpies,  and  their  charges 
burst  high  in  the  air  into  pretty,  artificial 
stars. 


A    BOMB-THROWER    IN    THE 

TRENCHES 


BY    LIEUTENANT   Z    OF   THE   BRITISH    ARMY 

THESE  letters  are  written  from  the  trenches  by  an  Englishman  who  enlisted  as 
a  trooper  in  one  of  the  new  cavalry  regiments  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
His  regiment  remained  in  camp  in  England  all  winter,  and  when  spring  came 
and  there  was  still  no  need  for  cavalry,  they  volunteered  dismounted  and  were  sent 
immediately  to  Flanders.  There  he  joined  the  Bombing  Squad,  or  ''Suicide  Club," 
as  it  is  called  in  trench  vernacular,  and  was  twice  promoted  for  bravery,  finally 
being  offered  a  commission  in  his  regiment.  Most  of  these  letters  (begun  in  the  July 
number)  are  written  to  his  sister  in  England,  others  to  friends  in  America. 


II 


In  Belgium.     7  July  191 5. 
Dear  I: 

Am  just  out  of  front  trenches  this  morn- 
ing early.  This  evening,  for  I  slept  all 
day.  Major asked  me  if  I  would  ac- 
cept a  commission  in  the  regiment,  if 
offered  me.  I  told  him  would  be  proud 
to  do  so ;  so  he  said  he  would  send  in  my 
name.  Later  I  went  before  the  Adjutant 
who  took  my  name,  age  and  nearest  rela- 
tive in  the  Army.     I  gave  age  as  41 ,  and  I 

gave  him  J's  name  as  Colonel  of  

Horse. 

So  please  write  to  J.  at  once  and  ex- 
plain. It  is  fine  to  have  the  ofi'er  come  to 
one,  without  ever  having  pushed  for  it. 

More  news.     Not  so  good.     was 

wounded  again,  early  this  morning  leav- 
ing the  trenches,  by  a  sniper,  and  a  man 
was  killed  at  the  same  time  near  him.  He 
is  not  badly  hurt,  shot  in  upper  thigh, 
with  no  bone  injured. 

I  may  have  to  come  back  home  to  train 
a  bit.  That,  I  do  not  know  as  yet.  Will 
write  more  fully  about  doings  in  trenches 
the  last  few  days,  but  think  I  got  the  offer 


for  crawling  out  towards  German  lines, 
and  setting  bomb  traps  for  Fritz  when  he 
goes  a-sniping. 

Are  in  reserve  dugouts  for  three  days 
more,  then  to  the  village  behind  for  four 
days,  then  back  to  front  trenches  for  four 
days  and  so  on. 

In  Belgium.     Sunday.     11  July  191 5. 
Dear  I: 

We  are  back  in  the  village  we  recently 
left  to  go  to  the  front  trenches.  Not  in 
the  same  quarters  because  the  Huns  have 
been  shelled  unmercifully  since  we  last 
left.  So  we  are  more  on  the  outskirts.  A 
number  of  children  and  women,  some  of 
whom  we  knew  have  been  wounded  and 
battered  about.  The  front  trenches  al- 
lotted to  us  lie  at  the  point  of  an  apex,  a 
salient,  allowing  a  good  amount  of  Ger- 
man cross-firing  to  take  place;  this,  and  a 
multitude  of  snipers  make  life  highly  ex- 
citing. Bullets  came,  almost  from  any 
direction,  both  spent  ones  and  the  vicious 
snappy  kind.  We  left  the  trenches  at 
dawn  of  the  7th,  Wednesday  last,  after 
four  days  and  six  nights  up  there.  From 
the  trenches  we  went  to  the  reserve  dug- 
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outs,  which  are  just  outside  the  long  com- 
munication trench  leading  to  the  firing 
line,  and  we  stayed  there  four  days  till  we 
came  here  last  night.  We  shall  stay  four 
days,  and  then  go  up  to  the  front  trenches 
to  begin  the  round  again.  The  reserve 
dugouts  are  just  badger-holes  into  which 
you  crawl  on  your  hands  and  knees.  They 
are  literally  boles  in  the  ground,  for  two 
men  at  a  time.  You  cannot  sit  up  in 
them  at  all  upright,  and  they  are  roofed 
with  sand  bags  on  poles,  with  earth  on  top, 
ending  up  with  a  layer  of  grass.  As  they 
are  dug  irregularly  and  show  molelike 
mounds  the  whole  affair  is  like  a  prairie- 
dog  town  on  a  big  scale;  men  sitting  at 
their  holes  popping  in  or  popping  out. 
All  day  bullets  lop  over  at  odd  intervals, 
and  only  one  man  was  actually  hit  here, 
and  that  was  through  the  ankle.  When 
you  go  to  wash  at  a  farm  house  close  by 
you  have  to  follow  a  hedge  closely,  and 
risk  a  bullet  when  you  cross  the  road 
twice  each  way.  During  our  four  days  in 
the  front  trenches  we  had  about  fifteen 
casualties,  two  being  killed,  and  all  sniper 
and  stray  bullet  work.  The  night  before 
last  the  Brigade  bombers,  about  forty  of 
us,  went  up  to  the  front  trench,  where  it 
is  nearest  the  Hun,  in  readiness  and  bris- 
tling with  bombs.  The  idea  being  that 
the  Hun  has  made  a  sap  to  our  trench  and 
has  mined  it,  and  when  he  blows  it  up,  he 
will  make  a  big  hole,  a  crater.  It  is  our 
job  to  make  that  crater,  with  bombs,  too 
hot  a  place  for  him.  So  we  lay  behind 
the  trench  at  what. was  thought  by  our 
ofl&cer  to  be  safe,  all  the  night  till  dawn. 
Lay  under  a  pollarded  willow  in  wet  grass. 
A  heavy  mist  obscured  everything  and 
dripped  like  rain  from  that  confumigated 
willow.  Most  of  the  men  had  not  even 
overcoats,  none  of  us  had  waterproof 
sheets,  and  the  cold  damp  went  right 
through.  Personally,  as  I  am  positive 
that  Germans  never  explode  mines  at 
night,  I  went  to  sleep,  and  in  that  way 
forgot  my  troubles.  Our  trench  is,  of 
course,  evacuated  along  that  stretch,  ex- 
cept for  one  lookout,  who  was  amusingly 
sarcastic  about  his  future.  Coming  back 
at  dawn  down  the  communication  trench 
we  met  our  General  mth  one  orderly, 
striding  along  not  in  the  trench  but  up 
above  on  the  flat.  He  is  much  admired 
by  all  the  men,  being  quite  fearless  and 
cool  and  a  hard  worker. 


Yesterday  evening,  about  6  p.  m.  at  the 
prairie-dog  town  we  saw  one  of  our  aero- 
planes a  long  way  east  of  us  and  over  the 
German  lines.  They  were  sending  shell 
after  shell  up  at  him.  We  saw  one  shell 
go  very  close  to  him,  and  soon  the  ma- 
chine began  to  travel  lower  and  lower 
while  it  aimed  steadily  for  home.  As  it 
passed  over  the  German  trenches  all  their 
rifles  blazed  away  at  it,  and  things  looked 
bad.  But  it  came  on  very  slowly  and 
steadily,  a  big  bi-plane.  It  passed  through 
the  zone  of  rifle  fire  and  was  safe  except 
for  a  fall  in  landing,  coming  lower  and 
lower  with  engine  stopped,  just  silently 
gliding  in,  straight  and  true,  no  flurry.  It 
passed  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
to  our  south  and  would  have  landed  in  our 
big  field  if  we  had  not  been  there.  About 
that  time  cross  bullets  from  German  lines 
fired  at  it  from  the  sides  of  the  apex  began 
to  fizz  among  us  and  the  prairie  dog  dived 
below,  but  I  did  manage  to  see  the  ma- 
chine just  top  a  row  of  poplars  to  our 
southwest  boundary  of  the  field,  and  set- 
tle safely  and  quietly  in  a  field  beyond. 
Great  sigh  of  relief  all  round.  Very  soon 
the  German  big  guns  began  to  search  for 
the  luckless  machine,  and  they  got  the 
range  correctly  for  the  distance  but  fired 
too  much  to  the  north,  by  several  hundred 
yards.  Shell  after  shell  they  fired.  Great 
high  explosive  shrapnel  that  burst  beauti- 
fully about  forty  feet  in  the  air  and  left  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  Till  dark  they  sent  these 
great  whistling  shells  over  us.  We  found 
afterwards  that  the  Pilot  had  been  shot  in 
leg  and  shoulder  when  high  up  over  the 
Germans,  and  that  after  he  had  pluckily 
made  his  landing  they  pulled  the  machine 
along  and  saved  that  too.  But  it  was 
a  wonderful  sight  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  seems  to  be  settled  that  in  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  we  shall  (z.  e.,  the  men 
who  have  been  offered  commissions)  be 
sent  back  to  our  depot  and  reserve  squad- 
ron at  the  Hampton  Court  Barracks, 
there  to  receive  some  training  before  com- 
ing back  to  the  front.  This  is  not  official 
but  is  probably  correct. 

In  Belgium,     i6  July  19 15. 
Dear  I: 

Just  a  few  lines  as  I  may  be  rushed  off 
any  minute.  I  got  a  letter  from  you  this 
morning,  and  one  from  O.  (from  far  off 
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New  York) .  Am  glad  you  all  are  pleased 
about  the  comirdssion.  It  seems  a  long 
way  away  as  yet,  according  to  this  very 
ticklish  scheme  of  life. 

Last  Wednesday  night  we  left  our  bil- 
let in  the  village  (about  time  too  because 
the  Huns  nearly  burned  it  up  last  night. 
They  shelled  it  savagely,  with  some  mon- 
strous shells.  The  glare  in  the  sky  told 
the  tale)  and  marched  up,  with  that 
deadly  pack  and  150  rounds  of  ball.  Full 
equipment  and  food  too  to  last  a  while. 
It  had  poured  rain  in  the  afternoon.  It 
was  pouring  when  we  left  and  it  never 
stopped  pouring  till  dawn.  We  walked 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  long 
communication  trench,  then  followed  this 
ghastly  maze  to  the  bitter  end  at  the  fir- 
ing Knes.  Pitch  dark,  raining  and  blow- 
ing, clay  footing  slippery  as  ice,  a  narrow 
trench,  full  of  holes  and  bumps,  wading, 
tripping,  staggering,  bumping  from  side 
to  side,  clay  besmeared,  and  caked  from 
head  to  foot,  wet  through.  Never  was 
there  such  a  nightmare.  Arrived  at  our 
post  just  after  midnight  and  at  once  as 
Corporal  of  the  ''listening  post"  I  had  to 
go  out  with  one  man  to  a  row  of  willow 
trees,  about  100  yards  ahead.  We  had  to 
crawl  over  the  parapet,  and  through  three 
different  sets  of  barbed  wire  (ours)  to  a 
place  under  the  willows  where  a  sort  of 
trench  was  made.  This  trench  was  by 
that  time  a  fine  drainage  pond.  The  rain 
was  pelting  harder  than  ever.  And  there 
we  stayed  till  2  a.  m.  almost,  to  the  first 
break  of  dawn,  when  I  came  in  remem- 
bering it  was  over  the  parapet  we  had  to 
return.  What  mth  \^'ind  and  rain  you 
could  hear  nothing  definite;  only  the  big 
rats  that  infest  all  the  ''No  man's  Lands" 
at  the  front.  Their  presence  and  occupa- 
tion is  an  awful  sign  that  we  in  the  20th 
century  may  be  (and  are)  more  educated 
and  scientific,  but  not  a  whit  more  human 
or  "civilised"  than  we  were  in  the  stone 
age.  From  2  A.  m.  to  3 130  a.  m.  we  "  stood 
to  arms,"  bayonets  fixed.  This  is  the 
usual  procedure.  I  made  some  tea  then 
and  ate  ravenously  of  bread  and  cheese. 
Sound  sleep,  wet  and  clay  besmeared  and 
be-smothered  till  10  a.  m.  Sun  was  out  at 
that  time  and  one  soon  dried  clothes  and 
belongings,  and  no  one  seems  to  be  the 
worse  for  the  bad  night. 

Soon  Mr.  the  Bombing  Lieuten- 
ant came  and  claimed  me  as  a  bomber. 


He  got  his  way,  and  off  I  had  to  go  with 
him.  He  got  me  to  post  all  the  Bombers 
in  their  proper  places  where  the  maga- 
zines of  bombs  were.  My  orders  coming 
to  me,  offfcially,  as  to  "Grenade"  Cor- 
poral of  Trench  No.  so  and  so.  This  took 
me  to  6  p.  M.  That  was  yesterday  of 
course.     Then  I  got  an  order  to  report  to 

,    with    three    Bombers,    my    same 

squad,  at  once.  We  went  and  found  out 
that  he  was  bent  on  a  most  foolhardy  ven- 
ture, and  that  was  to  try  to  capture  a 
German  alive,  or  wounded  so  as  to  get  the 
Fritz  to  give  our  General  information. 
We  each  took  two  bombs  in  our  tunic 
pockets  and  our  revolvers,  and  nothing 
else,  and  at  9  p.  m.  we  popped  over  the 
parapet  and  started  straight  ahead,  aim- 
ing for  the  river  or  creek  which  is  nearer 
the  German  trench  than  our  own,  and 
where  the  Hun  seems  to  go  at  night  for 
various  reasons  best  known  to  his  kul- 
tured  self.  We  were  out  from  9  p.  m.  to 
I  A.  M.  crawling  and  lying  still.  We  heard 
the  Huns  tapping  stakes  for  wdring,  heard 
them  talking,  heard  a  whistle  blown,  and 
were  quite  close  to  them.  Close  enough 
for  this.  One  of  their  Verey  lights  (flare 
rockets)  passed  over  us  and  the  red  hot 
lump  that  it  ends  up  in  dropped  a  few 
yards  only  from  us.  But  we  got  no  pris- 
oners. I  expect  to  go  out  again,  no  doubt 
tonight,  because  it  seems  a  part  of  a 
"bomber's"  duty  to  be  a  scout  and  a  kid- 
napper, too.  Any  job  that  no  one  else 
wants  to  do  is,  apparently,  at  once  given 
to  the  "bombers."  We  seem  to  be  a 
cheerful  lot,  and  no  one  seems  to  care,  but 
it  is  hard  work. 

Trench  life  in  wet  weather  on  this  low 
land  is  the  slimiest  life  of  all.  Slip  and 
slide  and  splash,  and  even  up  your  sleeves 
you  find  it  caked.  How  they  stood  it  all 
of  last  winter  is  incredible.  Those  fellows 
must  have  suffered.  Unthinkable  misery 
it  must  have  been. 

In  Belgium.     29  July  19 15. 
Dear  I: 

We  are  still  up  in  front  trenches  holding 
down  the  firing  line.  My  Squadron  goes 
back  to  supports  tonight,  all  excepting 
my  Troop,  which  stays  on  here  three  days 
more,  or  until  Sunday  night,  ist  August. 
That  is  unless  plans  change.  This  morn- 
ing I  was  sent  for  to  headquarters  to  be 
examined  by  the  doctor,  in  reference  to 
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the  commission,  which  appears  therefore 
to  be  grinding  on  its  appointed  way  safely. 
The  days  are  fairly  fair,  but  the  nights  are 
very  cold,  and  as  we  turn  night  into  day, 
rarely  sleeping  at  all  at  night,  the  cold  is 
very  trying.  Last  night  one  of  our  re- 
connoitering  patrols  consisting  of  an  Offi- 
cer, Sergeant  and  Trooper,  ran  into  a 
German  one  which  saw  them  first,  at 
twenty  yards  range,  the  Huns  fired  first 
killing  the  Sergeant  and  seriously  wound- 
ing the  Trooper.  The  latter  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  Foster,  who  has  been  my 
"  half  section  "  as  a  bomber  for  some  time. 
Young  Foster  was  shot  in  groin  and  in 
shin,  did  his  best  to  drag  aw^ay  the  Ser- 
geant who  was  just  alive,  and  did  drag 
him  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  until  he  too 
collapsed.  The  officer,  a  good  one,  emp- 
tied his  automatic  (lo  shots)  into  the 
Huns,  killing  one  and  no  doubt  wounding 
more.  They  must  have  been  hit  and  hurt 
because  they  squealed  like  swine.  Help 
came  and  all  were  brought  back.  Part  of 
our  trench  is  less  than  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  Huns,  and  over  this  part  a  duel 
goes  persistently  on  with  grenades,  day 
and  night.  They  have  wounded  in  this 
way  two  of  our  bombers,  and  we  hope  we 
have  accounted  for  more  of  them.  At 
night  a  great  deal  of  rifle  firing  passes  from 
both  sides. 

Altogether  this  seems  to  be  a  spiteful 
section  of  the  front.  Going  down  the 
long  communication  trench  today  to  see 
the  doctor  we  (three  of  us)  were  shelled 
most  of  the  way.  Just  where  M.  was  shot 
as  we  passed  six  or  seven  shells  whanged 
to  the  ground,  making  us  duck  and 
squirm,  you  may  be  sure.  I  have  other 
news  also.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
reserve  squadron  of  ours,  at  Hampton 
Court  Barracks,  is  to  go  at  once  to  the 
Curragh  Camp,  near  Dublin,  over  in  Ire- 
land. This  would  mean  that  I  would 
have  to  go  there,  as  the  headquarters  of 
our  regiment  is  where  the  reserve  is. 

has  sent  me  a  glorious  hamper  of 

good  things  to  eat.  It  arrived  yesterday 
at  the  front  trenches.  It  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  several  of  us.  I  am  expect- 
ing our  post  to  go  at  any  time. 

P.   S.     Sergeant    has    got    the 

D.  C.  M.  for  his  bombing  exploit  of  May 
25th,  in  which  I,  also,  helped.  Three  men 
of  the  other  regiment  which  we  assisted 
also  got  D.  C.  Ms. 


I  am  delighted  that  he  got  it,  and  the 
regiment  is  very  happy. 

In  Belgium.     Sunday,     ist  August  1915. 
Dear  I: 

Tonight  I  hope  to  get  my  first  real  sleep 
for  practically  a  week.  It  gets  very 
monotonous  to  have  bullets  whining  and 
buzzing  and  cracking  about,  even  if  you 
feel  quite  safe.  The  mere  noise  after  a 
time  (a  sleepless  time)  begins  to  irritate 
one,  much  as  one  may  fight  against  it. 
Then  that  hopeless,  sinking  feeling  of  a 
mixture  of  wrath  and  the  straight  jacket 
when  they  begin  to  shell  your  trench. 
You  can  bear  it,  you  have  to,  but  you  do 
not  grin.  All  this  after  a  time  is  a  dis- 
tinct strain.  The  "  listening  patrol "  work 
out  in  front,  too,  in  the  dark,  one  man 
^vith  you,  among  the  rats  and  your  own 
thoughts,  with  your  eyes  and  ears  agape, 
senses  at  full  stretch,  for  over  three  hours 
at  a  time,  is  to  be  gone  through  before 
imagined  correctly.  The  sentry  at  the 
parapet  is  bad  enough.  To  be  really  on 
the  absolute  alert  for  hours  is  the  pinch, 
and  when  you  are  "shy"  many  hours  of 
sleep,  have  not  had  your  boots  or  clothes 
off  for  nearly  a  week,  and  have  scarcely 
even  washed  hands  or  face  for  the  same 
time  the  plot  thickens.  Your  food  too, 
you  must  cook  yourself.  Wood  is  a  treat 
to  find.  Everyone  after  it,  and  many  a 
man  risks  a  bullet  to  find  it,  or  get  it  if  he 
sees  it.  For  water  you  almost  always 
have  to  go  a  long  way,  you  usually  risk  a 
squealing  bullet,  or  sometimes  a  blasting 
''maniac"  of  a  shell,  and  the  physical  en- 
ergy needed  to  carry  the  stuff  is  no  play- 
ful joke.  Then  you  eat  at  any  irregular 
hour,  scrappy  meals  on  bits  of  paper  or 
wood  or  cardboard,  anything  but  your 
own  greasy  unwashed  plate.  This  is  not 
a  complaint.  I  am  trying  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  life  and  I  am  not  in  the 
least  bit  exaggerating,  I  am  underesti- 
mating. Add  the  dirt,  the  clay,  the  small 
usual  fly  in  myriads,  and  the  loathely 
egg -laying  blue- bottle  in  swarms,  and 
the  little  friendly  confidential  beasties 
that  lurk  in  your  dugout,  and  you  may 
gather  about  60%  of  the  true  facts.  The 
other  40%  you  must  learn  only  if  you 
spend  a  week  at  the  game.  I  say  noth- 
ing of  hot  sun,  rain,  cold  or  dust,  all 
the  things  which  go  to  make  up  bad 
weather. 
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Ix  Belgium.     Sunday.     8th  August  191 5. 
Dear  I: 

Back  again  to  the  front  trenches,  with 
all  its  disgusting  excitements  and  disgust- 
ing monotony,  and  disgusting  discomfort. 
Rainy  weather.  Grey  as  a  badger.  The 
sky  full  of  grey  wool,  reeking  damp.  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  Squadron  bombers 

under .     This  bit  of  front  is  quiet; 

apart  from  snipers  and  enfilading  long 
shots  and  occasional  bursts  of  shrapnel, 
nothing  seems  to  happen.     Two  of  our 

men,  in  ''reserves"  of Squadron,  got 

under  some  shrapnel  yesterday  evening, 
and  were  peppered  severely.  The  regi- 
ment marched  up  to  the  trenches  in  broad 

daylight,  because wanted  to  review 

the  regiment  we  were  relie\dng  before 
dark.  Result,  certain  exposure  to  the 
enemy  observation  balloons  to  be  paid  for 
some  day.  It  is  a  month  today  since  my 
commission  was  offered  to  me,  and  I 
really  believe  this  will  be  my  last  time  in 
the  trenches  as  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer. We  think  that  the  whole  Brigade 
will  be  taken  out  to  get  our  horses  back 
again  and  that  we  were  being  held  back 
until  all  trench  work  was  done.  Our 
Commissions  are  in  the  Colonel's  hands 
we  believe.  If  this  is  true,  I  am  glad,  be- 
cause I  rather  hated  to  leave  when  the 
men  were  still  in  the  trenches.  This  may 
be  moonshine,  of  course. 

A  fine  parcel  came  from  you  today. 
Just  when  and  where  it  was  needed.  Am 
quite  busy  so  will  cut  short. 

In  Belgium.     9  August  191 5. 
Dear  M: 

This  is  from  the  front,  and  firing  line, 
and  I  am  writing  in  a  loathesome  dungeon 
of  a  "dugout"  made  of  sandbags  filled 
with  clay.  The  bags  are  old  and  rotten, 
and  have  come  away,  leaving  the  walls  a 
sort  of  vile  crumbling  material  that  falls 
in  showers  on  you,  and  your  stuff,  all  the 
time.  Needless  to  say  the  roof  is  so  low 
that  you  cannot  sit  upright.  I  am  shel- 
tering from  a  fine  rain,  that  incessantly 
falls  on  this  wretched  country.  Day  in, 
day  out,  not  omitting  the  nights,  it  rains 
this  fine  rain.  Splashes  of  sunlight  occa- 
sionally, and  occasionally  also  splashes  of 
heavy  rain.  We  are  very"  near  to  a  real 
fighting  centre,  just  to  the  southward. 
On  July  30th,  we  distinctly  and  plainly 
heard  all  the  appalling  fight  which  took 


place  when  the  Huns  used  ''flame  pro- 
jectors" on  us  for  the  first  time.  The  fol- 
lowing dawn  Bedlam  broke  loose  again  up 
there,  when  the  trenches  were  re- taken  bv 
us.  This  morning,  at  peep  of  dawn,  or 
2  :  30  A.  M.  the  same  terrific  booming  of  big 
guns  suddenly  started,  preceded  by  a  per- 
fect frog-chorus  of  rifle  popping,  up  in  the 
same  direction,  north  of  us.  I  wish  you 
could  only  hear  it  once.  It  is  overwhelm- 
ing when  you  merge  sound  into  thought 
and  imagination.  You  want  to  be  there 
and  yet  you  are  very  glad  you  are  not. 
You  are  overawed  completely.  Human 
thunder  and  lightning  is  the  best  descrip- 
tion. You  hear  the  crash  and  roll,  and 
you  see  the  flashes  on  the  horizon  of  the 
great  bursting  shells,  and  you  can  feel  for 
the  poor  chaps  who  are  under  it  all,  both 
sides,  you  feel  for  both.  The  matter  is 
too  big  to  feel  small  things.  As  the  up- 
roar goes  on,  the  news  of  orders  evidently 
reach  great  big  gun  batteries  farther  off, 
and  one  by  one,  nearer  to  us,  the  big  guns, 
howitzers,  begin  to  talk.  In  this  fight, 
great  guns  immediately  behind  our  front 
joined  in,  sending  their  shells  for  miles. 
Afar  off  continues  the  regular  booming 
roll  and  near  by  the  roar  and  crash  com- 
bines. The  air  is  full  of  great  whirring 
noises,  high,  high  up,  as  the  big  howitzer 
shells  tear  their  way  through.  They  come 
so  fast  that  you  cannot  distinguish  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end  of  any  one  shell  flight. 
Coveys  and  flights  of  them  like  gigantic 
birds,  A\'ith  great  beating  -vsings,  whirr 
their  way  at  a  fabulous  pace  to  join  in  the 
pandemonium  in  the  distance.  Like  the 
stone  in  the  pool  the  ripples  travel  far  and 
our  immediate  front  becomes  agitated. 
Maxims  rap-rap  nervously  and  little 
bursts  of  rifle  fire  spring  up  all  about. 
Flare  lights  flare  forth  all  about,  and  big 
rockets  swoop  gracefuUy  across  "No 
man's  Land."  Bullets  skim  the  parapet 
^\^th  an  angry  buzz,  like  irritated  wasps, 
other  bullets  hit  the  sandbags  with  a  ter- 
rific smack,  louder  than  the  original  re- 
port at  the  rifle  mouth.  Still  others  whine 
high  up,  the  whine  altering  in  tone  accord- 
ing to  the  height  up,  and  the  distance  the 
thing  has  come,  finally  grading  up  to  a 
bullet  that  makes  a  noise  exactly  like  the 
mosquito  who  has  quite  gorged  himself 
on  you,  and  flies  away  distinctly  pink  in 
colour.  You  have  all  these  sounds  going 
on  all  at  once.     Exciting,  there  is  nothing 
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so  exciting  or  which  makes  you  feel  so 
small. 

I  am  now  called  upon  to  catch  the  post 
— ahead  of  time  of  course. 

In  Belgium.     12  August  1915. 

(Wasps  are  the  bane  of  my  life.) 
Dear  I: 

Yesterday  evening,  being  very  fine, 
clear,  and  still,  both  our  and  the  Hun 
aeroplanes  were  out  in  force.  Two  Hun 
planes  appeared.  One  was  driven  home 
at  once  by  one  of  our  batteries.  The  thing 
just  fled  back.  The  other  broke  through 
and  began  to  look  at  us.  It  dropped  a 
smoke  signal  almost  over  us,  as  we  lay  in 
the  trench  and  passed  on.  Two  of  our 
machines  went  in  pursuit,  and  they  dis- 
appeared going  north,  but  we  saw  white 
smoke  from  the  Hun,  and  heard  their 
maxim  guns  going  "rap-rap"  high  up  in 
the  air.  Later  we  heard  that  the  Hun 
had  been  brought  down.  These  Hun  ma- 
chines lead  a  hunted  life,  fly  very  high, 
and  look  as  if  they  are  scared  and  worried. 

In  Belgium.     30  August  191 5. 
Dear  I: 

I  seem  to  be  in  the  same  position  as 
you.  Expecting  to  see  you  at  any  time, 
makes  writing  appear  almost  unneces- 
sary. No  news  about  the  commission. 
Days  pass  and  weeks  pass  and  no  word 
comes.  It  is  certainly  most  trying  and 
unsettling,  but  can  be  endured  like  a  good 
many  other  things  out  here,  which  are 
not  done  for  the  .extreme  pleasure  they 
give.  We  are  still  in  our  same  camp  of 
huts  and  leading  a  very  safe  existence. 
On  the  25th  last,  we,  as  a  Brigade,  were 
paraded  before  the  Grand  Llama  of  Tibet 
of  Ours.  He  arrived  with  his  Staff,  to 
thank  us  for  not  having  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  so 
on.  He  was  very  complimentary  to  our 
Brigade  General,  and  gave  us  more  praise 
than  we  were  really  entitled  to.  He,  also, 
said  that,  as  to  our  horses,  he  sympathized 
strongly  (being  cavalry  himself)  and 
promised  us  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  need  cavalry  again 
he  would  personally  remember  and  see 
that  we  were  equipped  with  that  all  need- 
ful part  of  a  Trooper's  equipment — a 
horse.  So  we  cheered  him  and  he  went 
away  leaving  with  me  an  impression  of  a 
man  in  whom  I  could  trust,  and  follow, 


and  obey  to  the  limit.  A  simple  and  a 
fine  character,  with  just  enough  of  dash 
of  Irish  to  add  the  sparkle  and  effect.  In 
other  words — he  went  just  a  little  to  my 
head.  I  heard  him  say  to  one  of  his  own 
Staff  "indeed  they  are  a  very  fine  body  of 
men.  Are  the  commanding  Officers  any 
good  ?  "  But  the  answer  also,  was  pitched 
so  low  that  I  doubt  if  even  he  himself 
heard  it.  Every  two  or  three  days  we  go 
on  some  trench  fatigue,  somewhere  near 
the  front  lines.  The  last  one  was  up  on 
quite  a  famous  Hill  near  a  very  famous 
Wood,  and  one  could  trace  the  "front" by 
the  flare  lights  for  a  long,  long  way  on 
either  side.  To  our  South,  about  a  mile 
away,  a  great  fire  was  raging,  looking 
more  as  if  fire  was  over-running  dry  and 
standing  grain.  It  is  strange  but,  to  me, 
the  sound  of  the  normal  and  regular  rifle 
fire  at  night  is  the  sound  of  water  in  the 
shape  of  waves  lapping  and  splashing 
against  the  piles  of  a  wharf  in  deep  water. 
This  effect  comes  to  me  if  the  firing  is  not 
too  close.  It  comes  in  waves  and  not 
regularly.  Occasionally  one  of  our  big 
batteries  blazed  into  life  and  sent  great 
whirring  shells  rushing  into  space  over  us 
into  a  town  infested  by  Huns  opposite  to 
us.  Then  you  saw  the  sudden  flashes 
over  there,  and  later  comes  the  sound. 
Some  poor  de\'il,  in  trouble,  mental  or 
physical  or  mortal.  We  start  these  "fa- 
tigues" at  6:30  p.  M.  walk  three  or  four  or 
five  miles,  work  till  about  1 130  a.  m.  and 
walk  back  by  about  3:30  A.  m.  Coming 
back  from  the  last  one  our  Squadron  evi- 
dently tried  to  take  a  short  cut  home. 
Short  cuts  in  the  dark  are  usually  failures. 
At  any  rate  the  Squadron  found  itself 
climbing  through  four  wire  fences,  two 
posts  and  rails,  and  gate,  and  it  was  most 
amusing  on  the  whole.  It  takes  time  for 
a  Squadron  of  men  to  climb  through  a 
barbed  wire  fence,  I  can  assure  you,  and 
after  the  second  or  third  it  became  a  huge 
joke. 

Post  man  is  waiting  for  this  letter  and 
I  can  go  on  no  more. 

In  Belgium.     13  September  1915. 
Dear  I: 

I  have  just  read  your  letter.  Somehow 
I  feel  very  angry  that  you  should  be  under 
those  devilish  Zeppelins.  To  be  even  dis- 
turbed by  them.  It  is  all  a  part  towards 
a  better  and  complete  reckoning  with  the 
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Huns  some  day,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  in 
the  Hun  country,  I  know  that  you  are 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  them,  and  the 
feeling  uppermost  in  me  is  a  silent  rage, 
and  an  anxiety  to  get  even.  It  was  an 
historic  sight  you  saw,  though,  and  I  envy 
you  that.  Maybe  I  shall  see  it  when  I 
come  back,  and  we  shall  sally  out  together 
from  your  ''wee  hoosie  "  and  see  the  great 
beasts  of  the  air  at  their  proud  work. 

This  morning  about  7  :^o  A.  M.  I  saw  a 
sight  myself.  I  saw  a  German  aeroplane 
brought  down  by  one  of  our  beauties. 
The  .fight  took  place  straight  over  our 
heads.  Imagine  a  gem  of  a  morning,  cool 
and  quiet,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the 
sunshine  shimmering  everywhere  through 
a  light  mist.  Overhead  all  clear  and  no 
mist.  Suddenly  two  Huns  in  the  air,  and 
at  once  two  machines  appear  going  like 
the  wind,  and  we  realize  that  a  chase  is 
going  on.  As  they  circle  and  whirl  the 
sun  strikes  their  metallic  parts,  and  they 
flash  and  shine  like  two  flying  fish  which 
have  just  slipped  up  from  the  sea  into  sun- 
shine. We  could  see  the  round  bulls  eyes 
which  mark  our  machines  and  we  could 
see  that  our  machine  had  maneuvered 
into  the  best  place,  up  above  the  Hun,  and 
when  straight  above  us  we  could  hear  the 
machine  gun  speak  from  our  machine, 
faint  innocent  little  far  away  pops,  and  of 
a  sudden  the  beautiful  racing  Hun  ma- 
chine fell  straight  down  a  long  way,  and 
then  recovered;  it  slanted  to  the  ground 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  German 
lines,  and  in  a  moment  it  had  disappeared 
low  down.  Then  we  heard  a  burst  of  rifle 
fire,  from  one  of  our  many  camps  around, 
in  the  direction  it  had  gone,  and  then  soon 
far  away  cheering,  which  came  to  us  from 
Camp  to  Camp.  Our  machine  which 
dropped  the  Hun  was  soon  joined  by  an- 
other of  ours,  which  came  in  racing  out  of 
space  higher  up  in  the  blue.  They  cir- 
cled each  other  twice,  and  probably  com- 
municated with  each  other,  and  then  our 
machine  which  did  the  killing  quietly 
speeded  up  straight  for  the  German  front, 
to  its  daily  duty  and  was  soon  under  fire 
there.  As  it  passed  over  us  we  cheered  it 
and  the  raucous  shrill,  between- the- teeth 
whistle  of  the  Maple  Leaf  men  predomi- 
nated. I  hope  that  pilot  heard  it.  Later 
we  heard  that  the  machine  was  captured 
about  three  miles  back  of  us.  Both  the 
Hun  pilot  and  observer  were  killed  by  the 


rifle  fire  at  about  four  hundred  yards. 
They  were  slanting  down,  doomed,  when 
they  suddenly  picked  up  and  were  just 
about  to  rise.  Then  the  rifles  brought 
them  down.  And  the  machine  is  of  the 
latest  and  not  much  hurt.  A  very  satis- 
factory morning's  work.  Two  other  Hun 
machines  came  over  later  to  try  and  find 
the  lost  one.  One  of  them  our  batteries 
made  turn  tail  and  fly  for  home,  and  the 
other  flew  very  very  high  in  a  wide  in- 
sweep  of  a  circle  round  and  behind  where 
the  tragedy  occurred.  These  might  have 
been  live,  swift-flying  birds  seeking  a  lost 
mate.  It  is  very  hard  to  realize  that 
there  are  men  in  these  machines.  The 
bird  idea  is  perfect  in  these  racing  ma- 
chines, absolutely  perfectly  handled. 
They  look  as  sure  of  themselves  as  any 
bird  could,  and  as  to  their  falling  to  earth 
— not  a  particle  of  fear. 

—  Gayfere  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

28  September  1915. 
Dear  M: 

Just  a  line  to  say  I  got  here  night  before 
list,  after  a  journey  of  eleven  days  from 
the  front  in  Belgium.  Spent  most  of  yes- 
terday at  the  War  Office  and  my  papers 
have  gone  the  round  to  the  last  inch,  and 
have  been  accepted  to  the  last  inch,  and 
at  any  moment  the  Gazette  will  gazette  me. 

To  rise  from  the  ranks  takes  some  doing, 
not  only  at  the  front  but  more  so  at  home. 

I  expect  ten  days  to  two  weeks  leave, 
and  then  shall  have  to  go  to  the  Curragh 
near  Dublin.  This  is  a  big  cavalr>"  camp 
where  our  home  headquarters  and  reserve 
squadrons  are. 

How  long  I  stay  there  I  cannot  say,  but, 
as  I  am  booked  for  Bombing  Officer  in  our 
regiment,  I  do  not  think  they  ^^'ill  give  me 
the  usual  cavalry  training,  and  I  shall  get 
back  to  the  front  in  a  hurry. 

Things  are  getting  lively,  but  they  will 
get  still  livelier,  and  I  do  not  want  to  miss 
the  best  of  it.  All  the  same  I  am  not 
worried  for  I  feel  sure  that  there  will  be 
plenty  left  for  next  spring  and  summer. 

Beresford  Barracks, 
The  Curragh,  Ireland 

27  October  191 5. 
Dear  M: 

Leading  this  peaceful  existence  is  in- 
clined to  make  one  presuppose  that  it  is 
of  no  interest  to  another,  and  this  is  my 
apology  for  not  writing.     All  the  same  my 
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Colonel  at  the  front  has  already  sent  for 
me,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  am  passed  out  in 
drill  and  manual  and  musketry  and  riding 
school,  etc.  etc.  I  shall  get  ten  days  leave, 
and  then  "  Vorwarts,"  for  the  soggy  win- 
ter trenches  to  my  beloved  bombers."  I 
hope  to  go  to  some  bombing  school  at 
Hythe  for  a  few  days  to  pick  up  any  new 
bombing  schemes  to  blot  out  Huns,  but 
that  is  yet  uncertain.  The  bombers  are 
the  pick  of  the  regiment  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of  to  get  the  chance  to 
show  the  way  to  those  fellows.  A  bomber 
is  called  on  to  do  a  lot  of  work  not  bomb- 
ing, such  as  crawling  about  at  night  sniff- 
ing trouble,  and  likely  points  where  Huns 
may  be  blown  sky  high,  and  if  I  have  luck 
I  ought  to  get  quick  promotion.  I  must 
say  I  would  Uke  to  wind  up  as  a  Captain, 
at  least.  At  any  rate,  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  have  already  blotted  out  enough 
Huns  to  pay  for  my  scalp,  if  that  business 
deal  comes  to  the  point  of  record.  And 
it  is  a  most  cheerful  and  fortifying  sensa- 
tion. I  would  like  my  epitaph  to  read 
"He  paid  his  way  in  Huns." 

The  riding  school  is  a  rough  game, 
where  a  man  soon  learns  or  is  covered  with 
bruises  and  tan  bark.  We  are  in  the 
school  of  the  8th  Hussars,  regulars,  and 
doughty  men.  The  riding-master  and  sev- 
eral sergeant-majors  stand  or  ride  in  the 
centre  with  long  pop  whips,  and  the  vari- 
ous orders  are  performed  with  celerity  or 
the  whips  get  to  work.  I  am  doing  very 
finely.  Yes.  Indeed.  I  now  go  career- 
ing over  jumps  with  drawn  sword,  and  it 
is  a  regulation,  sharp  affair  warranted  to 
stick  a  baby  hippo.  Outside  the  school 
are  all  sorts  of  jumps  of  every  sort.  One 
favourite  affair  of  the  chesty  individuals 
is  a  three  jump  thing  over  solid  poles, 
young  trees,  so  that  when  you  have 
jumped  the  first  one  you  are  in  a  small 
fenced  enclosure  and  must  jump  out. 
After  No.  2  jump  it  is  the  same.  The 
jumps  are  not  high,  but  very  solid.  So 
far  I  have  had  only  one  fall.  One  of  those 
Hfe  and  death  struggles  to  get  into  the 
saddle  lasting  a  long  time  (seemed  like  a 
life  time)  while  you  hang  with  everything 
except  your  teeth  before  you  slide  sadly 
to  the  grinning  ground.  This  was  on  a 
very  bad  rearing  horse,  which  was  ordered 
not  to  be  brought  back  to  the  school. 
There  are  a  lot  of  us  being  trained  here, 
and  we  sit  down  over  thirty  to  mess.   Men 


of  all  ages  and  civil  occupations,  but  none 
of  them,  except  our  lot,  have  been  to  the 
front.  I  see  nothing  stupendously  diffi- 
cult in  the  training  of  a  British  Officer, 
and  feel  reasonably  sure  of  passing  my 
tests  with  a  modicum  of  honour.  But 
when  a  big  war  is  going  on  and  One  is 
in  it,  the  only  place  to  be  is  where  the 
noise  is,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
noise.  So  I  am  beginning  to  be  "fed 
up"  with  this  easy  going  life  and  shall 
welcome  orders  to  move  me  across  the 

water.     I  saw  Mrs. in  London,  with 

I.,  and  I  gave  her  my  war-diary  from 
which  she  mil  gather  local  colour  and 
anecdotes  for  her  recruiting  campaign. 
She  was  as  wonderful  as  ever  and  seemed 
very  pleased  with  the  diary.  I.  is  with 
her  now  in  South  Wales,  busily  engaged  in 
recruiting  miners.  The  war  prospects  are 
very  good  for  us,  on  the  whole,  and,  by 
spring,  there  will  be  big  changes.  The 
Huns  are  playing  out  in  Hun  power  and 
that  is  the  only  way  to  end  this  war. 

Beeesford  Barracks, 

CuRRAGH  Camp,  Ireland. 

Nov.  loth,  iQii?. 
Dear  R: 

Personally  I  am  as  well  as  ever.  The 
only  memento  in  that  time,  which  I  gath- 
ered at  the  front,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  dam- 
aged left  elbow  and  a  sore  left  rib  which 
came  to  me  by  a  fall  one  pitch  dark  and 
wet  night  in  a  communication  trench. 
Place  very  uneven,  with  loose  boards,  and 
fairly  greasy  with  clay.  "Rearguard  not 
in  touch"  the  cry,  and  everyone  in  a  des- 
perate hurry  to  catch  up.  Full  pack  and 
extra  ammunition  (250  rounds)  and  I 
came  a  hopeless  purler.  Kept  it  quiet  be- 
cause if  I  had  shown  it  to  a  doctor  I  would 
probably  have  been  sent  to  some  base 
hospital  and  been  forgotten  for  weeks. 
Might  have  missed  my  commission. 
That  was  nearly  three  months  ago^  and 
both  places  are  very  sore  yet.  But  I 
don't  need  my  left  side  to  throw  bombs 
and  the  Lord  has  spared  my  right  side  for 
a  special  purpose.  I  have  got  more  than 
my  share  of  Huns  as  it  is  and  I  firmly 
intend  to  get  some  more.  Three  of  us, 
with  sufficient  bombs,  accounted  for  46 
dead  Huns,  26  wounded  and  22  prisoners 
in  one  single  afternoon.  This  was  a  re- 
doubt which  they  surrendered,  after  they 
had  had  enough.  About  forty  more  of 
them    bolted    the   trench  earlier  in  the 
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game  and  took  to  the  open,  but  our 
shrapnel  picked  them  up.  It  just  plas- 
tered them,  on  a  side  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  only  a  handful  got  away.  I  can  see 
nothing  but  red  when  I  think  of  them.  If 
you  had  lived  in  Belgium  you  would  un- 
derstand. It  is  quite  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate on  that  subject.  There  have  been 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Belgian  and 
French  and  Polish  Edith  Cavells. 

As  soon  as  I  pass  a  few  more  tests  I 
hope  to  get  some  leave.  Two  days  ago  I 
wound  up  my  ''musketry"  at  the  ranges 
as  a  "First  class  shot"  not  as  ''Marks- 
man" which  is  better  yet.  But  I  take 
small  interest  in  rifles.  Bombers  now 
only  carry  revolvers  and  bombs. 

My  Colonel,  at  the  front,  has  already 
sent  for  me  and  I  am  booked  for  second 
in  command  of  the  regimental  bombers. 
About  a  month  I  think  will  see  me  back 
there. 

The  training  I  am  getting  here  is  most 
of  it  quite  useless  for  trench  warfare,  and, 
in  the  dear  old  British  way,  they  do  not 
seem  to  realize  it.  They  worry  along 
training  men  exactly  as  if  it  was  a  Boer 
War  instead  of  for  trench  warfare  at  300 
yds.  range  and  frontal  attacks  through  a 
maze  of  pits  and  craters  and  shell  holes 
and  barbed  wire. 

Things  may  look  bad  for  us  on  paper, 
in  the  papers,  but  they  are  not  really,  just 
the  opposite.  This  nation  has  only  just 
begun  to  growl.  It  is  not  really  angry 
yet.  The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be 
mad  wdth  rage,  that  is  when  we  enter 
Germany  and  then  I  shall  be  sorry  for  the 
decent  Germans.  This  country  gets  sol- 
idly stronger  every  day,  and  more  deter- 
mined. The  Huns  will  find  a  shortage  of 
men  before,  long.  Their  long  fronts  must 
retire  to  shorter  fronts  and  then  Hell  will 
break  loose  on  them.  The  Allies  will  ex- 
act fuU  reparation. 

Goodbye. 

Ix  Belgium.      Wed.  Jan.  5/16. 
Dear  I: 

I  am  too  occupied  to  do  much  writing, 
being  busy  at  the  Brigade  Machine  Gun 
School.  Here  I  have  been  for  five  days 
and  very  much  kept  at  work.  There  is  a 
lot  to  learn,  and  none  too  much  time  for 
the  course. 

I  fear  I  am  out  of  my  bombing  for  the 
time  being.      You    see   new    rules    only 


allow  for  one  officer  per  regiment  for 
bombers  and  there  was  one,  of  course, 
when  I  arrived.  He  is  a  newish  man  and 
has  never  been  in  a  front  trench  but  as 
long  as  he  attends  to  his  work  that  makes 
no  difference.  He  is  a  very  good  chap 
too. 

So  I  applied  for  the  Machine  Gun 
School  and  here  I  am.  Since  coming  here 
the  regiment  has  all  changed.  We  are 
leaving  our  old  Brigade  and  are  to  be 
Divisional  Cavalry,  mounted.  This  only 
means  2  Squadrons  and  10  officers.  The 
rest  will  return  to  the  Curragh  I  suppose. 
If  they  will  leave  me  alone  until  I  finish 
this  course  (it  lasts  a  month)  I  shall  try  to 
transfer  to  some  infantry  regiment,  per- 
haps Canadian,  as  I  do  not  fancy  footing 
about  doing  police  work  anywhere  from 
10  to  20  miles  behind  the  front  lines. 
Waiting  for  the  big  break-through  which 
may  never  come. 

In  Belgium.      Fridav,  Jan.  7/16 
Dear  I: 

The  news  is  all  confirmed  and  official 
about  our  regiment  becoming  Divisional 
Cavalry  in  a  few  days  and  I  am  com- 
pletely disgusted.  If  I  am  allowed  to 
finish  my  machine  gun  course  I  see  a 
chance  to  leave  the  cavalry  and  see  some- 
thing of  the  real  war  wdth  the  help  of  the 
Maxims  or  Colts,  and  I  expect  to  be  al- 
lowed to  finish.  This  course  will  keep  me 
3  weeks  longer.  9  A.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  every 
day,  Sundays  included.  I  may  call  upon 
H.  J.  to  help  me  to  find  another  regiment 
where  I  can  be  a  machine  gunner  instead 
of  a  cavalry  policeman  posing  as  a  trench 
warrior.  The  real  fact  being  that  the 
cavalry  police  never  go  near  enough  to 
hear  the  sound  of  a  gun  in  a  trench.  You 
might  send  me,  please,  each  week  a  tin  of 
oat  cake  biscuit  and  a  good  cheese.  This 
will  help  any  Mess  I  may  be  mth.  Do 
not  send  any  cigarettes  for  I  can  get  them 
much  cheaper  here  and  the  same  ones  ex- 
actly.    No  time  to  continue  ! 

In  Belgium.     Jan.  11,  1916. 
Dear  I: 

I  have  been  called  back  from  my  Ma- 
chine Gun  training  to  the  regiment  as  we 
expect  to  move  back  at  any  moment  to 
some  point  nearer  the  coast,  where  we 
shall  reform  and  re-train  as  cavalry. 

The  Colonel  has  told  me  he  will  see  that 
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I  finish  my  course  in  machine  guns  there, 
so  I  feel  more  or  less  contented. 

As  soon  as  I  am  passed  as  a  machine 
gunner  I  will  be  able  to  transfer  if  it  looks 
as  if  this  regiment  is  doomed  to  police 

work.     With  the  help  of  ,  whom  I 

heard  from  yesterday,  it  should  be  quite 
easy.  In  the  mean  time  one  does  not  do 
m»uch  of  anything  except  plough  about  in 
the  mud  in  long  walks  to  points  of  inter- 
est on  the  front.  Our  guns  are  very  busy 
these  days,  night  and  day  their  boom  is 
heard  from  somewhere  near  by,  and  last 
Monday  at  dawn,  for  an  hour,  the  Hun 
got  a  regular  '' strafing."  The  Munition 
question  seems  to  be  much  easier  for  our 
gunners.  All  this  must  mean  continuous 
casualties  for  the  Hun,  and  seems  to  be  our 
winter  programme.  Ours,  too,  are  quite 
heavy,  of  course,  but  that  is  only  to  be 
expected.  The  weather  is  normally  vile. 
Windy,  east  and  northeast  blows,  rain  off 
and  on  every  day,  cold  and  raw  and 
cloudy.  One  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mud.  The  coal  supply  is  very  inadequate 
and  the  huts  we  live  in  are  rarely  warm. 
The  only  way  to  warm  up  is  to  walk  in  the 
mud,  which  soon  does  the  trick.  By  the 
time  I  am  fit  for  machine  gun  work  I 
hope  the  weather  will  be  vastly  better. 

In  France.      Jan.  i6,  1916. 
Dear  I: 

Yesterday  we  moved  back  from  the 
front  and  we  are  now  close  to  Headquar- 
ters, billeted  in  a  village. 

Our  job  is  to  be  cavalry.  To  act  as 
Bodyguard  to  the  Headquarters'  Staff,  I 
believe.  Highly  honorary  but  a  futile 
profession.  Any  day  now,  though,  I  go 
to  a  course  of  Maxim  gun  instruction  and 
I  propose  to  follow  my  nose  when  I  am 
qualified. 

At  present  I  am  O.  C.  Gun  Section,  and 
brought  the  Gun  Section  (Machine  Gun) 
yesterday  to  this  place.  We  entrained 
with  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  after  a 
march  of  a  few  miles,  at  1 1  A.  m.  All  of  us 
travelled  in  horse  trucks,  officers  and  all. 

About  2  p.  M.  we  de-trained  and 
marched  5  miles  to  this  village.  With  my 
usual  luck  I  struck  a  grand  billet.     Two 

of  us  are  together, and  I.     He  is  the 

real  O.  C.  Gun  Section,  I  being  only  his 
understudy.  As  he  is  on  leave  I  looked 
out  for  him.  We  have  a  big  sitting  room, 
intensely  French,  with  mural  oil  paint- 


ings, stuffed  birds,  and  distorted  plaster 
frescoes  dotted  about,  and  tiled  floor.  A 
bed  room  each,  quite  void  of  any  hint  of 
washing,  full  of  mirrors.  Funny  old  farm 
people,  very  polite  and  hospitable.  They 
have  three  sons  serving,  one  being  a  pris- 
oner in  Germany.  The  old  lady  says 
^'He  is  hungry;  ah  yes,  I  know." 

It  would  do  England  some  good  to  have 
the  same  conditions  for  a  w^hile  and  as  for 
Ireland 

In  France.     Jan.  20,  1916. 
Dear  I: 

There  is  not  much  to  write  about  or 
I  would  write  more.  This  is  peculiarly 
peaceful  as  an  atmosphere. 

Luckily  there  is  a  big  flying  camp  near 
by,  and  one  can  spend  very  engrossing 
hours  watching  them  start  and  return.  In 
the  evenings  they  come  in  one  after  an- 
other, fast,  on  each  other's  very  heels, 
just  before  dark.  With  a  terrible  roar 
and  vibration  they  tear  by  and  lightly 
alight — just  Hke  big  birds.  And  these 
machines  are  not  playing  at  flying.  They 
have  been  out  on  business  and  have  been 
well  peppered  at,  at  any  rate,  for  this  is  a 
camp  for  ''long  reconnaissance."  These 
machines  in  five  hours  go  and  return  from 
the  very  centre  of  Belgium,  far  inside  the 
Hun  lines.  All  the  men  in  charge  are  old 
hands  and  they  alight  with  certainty  just 
where  they  want  to  and  then  "taxi"  the 
machine  along  the  ground  to  the  very 
door  of  their  hangar.  I  have  designs  on 
going  for  a  trip  with  one  of  them  when  I 
get  a  bit  better  known  to  them,  unless  it 
is  against  all  their  rules. 

On  Sunday  next  I  begin  my  course  of 
the  Vickers  Maxim  Gun,  the  very  finest 
gun  in  existence.  The  best  school  at  the 
front  is  only  2  miles  away  and  I  shall  ride 
over  every  morning  from  my  present  bil- 
let. The  Colonel,  today,  told  the  Gun 
Section,  i.  e.  ''us"  that,  when  we  get  into 
prime  practise  again,  we  may  expect  to  be 
detailed  to  be  attached  to  some  regiment 
and  see  fighting;  so  the  Gun  Section  is 
quite  happy. 

The  great  thing  for  me  is  to  get  thor- 
oughly qualified,  for  there  is  good  use, 
somewhere,  for  every  machine  gunner.  It 
is  a  wonderful  toy  to  juggle  with,  a  won- 
derful piece  of  mechanism  and  a  great 
stimulant  to  imagination.  To  look  at  one 
of  them  quickens  your  pulse ! 
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AM  Bob.  The  descrip- 
tion isn't  enough  for  a 
passport,  but  it's  enough 
for  this  tale  I'm  going  to 
expound,  considering 
that  I'm  just  a  clothes- 
hanger,  to  spread  out 
the  tale  on,  in  any  case.  Last  summer 
my  older  brother,  Walter,  who's  a  sort  of 
lawyer  effect  winters,  and  for  two  months 
in  summer  a  mighty  satisfactory  small 
boy,  came  up  with  me  to  our  club  in 
Canada.  On  a  day  in  August  we  'lighted 
off  the  one-horse  train  at  our  club  sta- 
tion, marooned  in  the  wilderness,  into 
the  arms  of  four  half-breed  guides.  We 
then  promptly  began  enjoying  ourselves. 
Which  we  did  at  accelerating  speed  ev- 
ery minute  till  we  got  to  our  own  log 
camp,  Chateau-Rien,  as  we  call  it,  next 
day.  And  thereafter  more  and  more. 
We  built  an  extra  cabin  for  transients, 
and  that  was  going  up,  and  I  don't  know 
any  sound  more  cheerful  than  hammer- 
ing and  sawing  on  a  thing  that's  going 
to  be  your  own.  So  the  first  two  weeks 
Ave  were  busy  watching  a  bunch  of  guides 
do  architect  and  carpenter  and  build  a 
guest-house,  absolutely  from  the  forest. 
They're  pretty  skilful  at  it,  and  their 
names  were  enough  to  make  it  pictur- 
esque: Delphise  Gros-Louis  and  Beau- 
rame  Moison  and  Rene  Sioui  —  pro- 
nounced See-wee — a  true  Huron  name. 
Delphise  was  a  languid,  long,  good-look- 
ing youngster,  with  an  air  as  if  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  days  winning  tennis 
tournaments.  Poor  lad,  chopping  wood 
and  paddling  canoes  for  other  people's 
fishing  was  more  his  speed;  I'd  bet  some- 
thing he'd  never  even  seen  a  tennis-court 
in  his  career. 

Well,  one  sunshiny  afternoon  when  the 
camp  was  nearly  done,  and  when  Wal- 
ter and  I  were  loafing  about  bossing  the 
job,  this  tall,  millionairish  Delphise  Gros- 
Louis  lifted  his  bored  black  eyes  from 
the  tree  he  was  planing  for  the  roof  and 
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gazed  down  the  lake.  With  that  the  sad 
black  eyes  turned  to  me,  and  Delphise 
remarked,  in  a  slow  undertone  as  if  it 
was  really  almost  too  exhausting  to  speak 
at  all: 

''Un  canot,  M'sieur  Bob." 

I  wasn't  born  tired,  so  I  whirled  fairly 
swiftly  and  stared  down  the  two  miles  of 
jig-dancing  water.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  a  black  spot  with  a  flash  to  it;  the 
flash  was  the  paddle.  Two  flashes — two 
men  paddling.  At  once  slithers  of  ex- 
citement seized  the  camp,  for  we  hadn't 
seen  a  soul  but  our  own  party,  and  the 
canoe  must  be  coming  to  us  because  there 
was  nowhere  else  to  go.  Walter  got  out 
his  glass  and  search-lighted  them,  and 
reported : 

''Andre  and  another  man;  a  guide,  I 
think." 

Andre  is  the  guardian  of  the  club,  and 
it's  his  job  to  go  through  the  five  hundred 
square  miles  of  it  once  in  so  often,  cutting 
portages  and  keeping  club-camps  in  order. 
Up  to  the  quai  the  canoe  flashed  pret- 
ty promptly  and  Andre  stepped  out  as  a 
man  might  step  out  of  his  shoe;  it  was 
about  as  natural  to  him.  He's  a  little 
bird,  not  over  five  feet,  and  as  chunky  as 
a  pony  and  quick  as  a  wildcat.  He  has 
china-blue  eyes  and  a  face  like  a  winter 
apple,  round  and  rosy,  and  a  voice  and 
manner  of  a  giant.  He  lays  down  the 
law  and  states  unmitigated  facts.  Most- 
ly they're  wrong,  but  he's  so  positive  that 
he  fools  you  about  every  time.  Also  he 
loves  to  talk  English,  and  I  certainly  love 
to  hear  him,  for  it's  just  as  positive  as  his 
statements,  and  even  more  bias.  He 
wore  a  pinkish  flannel  shirt  and  pro- 
nounced suspenders,  and  trousers  that 
had  seen  better  days  were  tied  up  in 
four  points,  two  of  them  anchored  by 
safety-pins  to  the  suspenders  high  under 
his  arms.  Husky  blue  wool  socks  climbed 
outside  the  trouser  legs  and  shoe-packs 
ended  him.  Everything  was  about  the 
same  tone  of  dull  color.     He  wiped  his 
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hand  off  on  his  very  dirty  clothes  with 
care,  and  shook  hands  with  us. 

''No,  not  mail,"  he  stated  in  a  big, 
strong  voice.  "I  am  goin'  on  de  woods 
troo  my  trip-le  to  cut  portage.  I  come  off 
Lac  aux  Ecorces  thees  mornin'.  Ween- 
dy  to-day,  eh?  Artoor— "  With  that 
I  noticed  Arthur  —  pronounced  always 
Ar-toor.  Arthur  looks  like  a  Spanish  no- 
bleman gone  wrong;  he's  tall  and  slim 
and  has  unduly  large  bronze  eyes  and  a 
haughty  mustache.  He  doesn't  make 
good,  however,  for  he's  shy  and  stam- 
mers, and  if  you  speak  to  him  suddenly 
he  throws  a  fit.  There  was  quite  a  cri- 
sis when  Walter  and  I  became  suddenly 
aware  of  him  in  the  bushes  back  of  Andre. 
He  choked  and  swallowed  and  gurgled. 
Andre  watched  cheerfully  while  w^e  shoved 
him  back  on  the  rails  with  a  few  kind 
words,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  the 
lead  again.  He  jerked  his  elbow  at  the 
cabin. 

''I  hear  you  got  some  new  camp,  so  I 
comin'  see  dat." 

And  he  laughed  merrily  as  if  at  a  first- 
class  joke.  We  held  up  the  cabin  for  him 
to  admire,  and  he  was  kind  but  firm 
about  it,  so  that  we  felt  that,  while  we 
were  allowed  to  keep  it,  it  was  no  great 
shakes.  Andre  proceeded  to  more  im- 
portant topics. 

''Me,  I  travel  to-day  off  Lac  aux 
Ecorces,"  he  mentioned  again. 

Walter  separated  his  mouth  from  his 
pipe.  "Any  fishing  up  that  way?"  he 
inquired. 

"Aw — yess,"  said  Andre  scornfully. 
"Feeshin'?  You  lak  for  catch  beeg 
feesh?" 

"Rather,"  Walter  allowed,  which  was 
restraint,  seeing  that  he'd  sell  his  soul  for 
its  weight  in  trout. 

"Ho !"  Andre  threw  at  us  in  a  manner 
of  superiority.  "Me  and  Artoor" — and 
Artoor  hiccoughed  suddenly  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name — "me  and  Artoor  took 
feesh.  Just  we  t'ought  we  have  feesh  for 
dinner.  We  not  go  feesh  mush,  we  go  out 
yesterday  on  bright  sunshining  and  take 
feesh.  How  beeg  she,  Artoor,  eh  !  Quel 
grandeur  ce  poisson-ld? !^' 

Artoor  turned  scarlet  and  went  through 
soundless  agonies  trying  to  produce  a 
word.  Andre  turned  from  him  in  friendly 
contempt — a  man  who  couldn't  talk ! 


"Oh,  she  maybe  four  pound — w^e  got 
her  joost  for  have  our  dinner.  We  didn't 
try  on  feesh'n'.  Lots  more  biggair  feesh 
on  dat  hole.  We  not  been  feesh'n'. 
Dose  beeg  feesh  came  runnin'  oop  by 
side  lak  salmons.    School  on  salmons." 

Walter's  pipe  was  out  of  a  job;  he  w^as 
drinking  in  Andre's  words.  "Is,  that, 
so?"  asked  Walter  in  his  most  judicial 
tone.     "Where  was  that,  Andre?" 

Andre  made  a  gesture  of  disdain  as  if 
he  had  numbers  of  lakes  up  his  sleeve  all 
filled  with  four-pound  trout.  "Dat  lak 
there?  Wot  lak  she  war,  Artoor?" 
And  Artoor  worked  his  jaw  and  gurgled. 
Andre  appeared  to  gather  information 
from  this.  "Yess.  Das  so,"  he  an- 
nounced firmly.  "Dat  lake  she  war  Lac 
Pouce-Long;  she  by  dat  side — "  he 
jerked  his  elbow  to  the  south.  "Over 
more  far  by  Lac  aux  Ecorces." 

"Pouce-Long,"  considered  Walter.  "I 
don't  know  it.  Is  it  lately  discovered?" 
For  our  club  is  so  big  that  it's  far  from  all 
mapped  yet,  and  every  little  w^hile  some- 
body finds  a  new  lake  which  only  Indians 
have  seen  before.  I  found  two  myself, 
but  "that's  another  story." 

"  Yess-sir,"  stated  Andre.  "Me,  I  dis- 
cover her  dat  lac  las'  winter  on  a  snow- 
shoe.    I  war  go  trap  on  Lac  aux  Ecorces, 


and   I    travel   on   dat   wav- 


Andre 


stopped  and  picked  up  a  stick  and  began 
to  draw  on  the  gallery  floor.  We  couldn't 
see  what  he  drew,  but  that  didn't  dis- 
courage him.  "Lak  dat  side,"  he  ex- 
plained, and  drew  rapidly  forms  of  moun- 
tains and  lakes  and  lines  of  portages 
connecting  them.  And  Walter  and  I 
leaned  over  and  watched  the  stick  wiggle 
over  the  logs  with  tops  smoothed  off, 
which  were  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  and 
Andre  chattered  in  his  strident,  big  voice, 
and  somehow  he  got  us  seeing  a  chain  of 
new  lakes,  and  bays  and  islands  in  them, 
and  mountains  you  wound  around,  and 
deep  valleys  with  streams  through  that 
you  followed  up,  and  the  beaver  in  some 
of  the  lakes,  and  great  beaver  dams  across 
the  outlet;  all  that  and  a  heap  more  that 
little  apple-faced  Frenchman  made  a  pic- 
ture of  in  his  queer  smashed  English,  and 
got  us,  with  his  enthusiasm  and  his  beau- 
tiful gift  of  lying,  worked  up  to  the  jump- 
ing-point.  So  that  we  felt  when  he  was 
through  that  we  had  to  go  and  see  it  all 
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for  ourselves.  And  Pouce-Long,  undis- 
covered, live-mile  Pouce-Long  I  Pouce- 
Long,  where  the  four-pound  trout,  like 
salmon,  came  rushing  up  in  schools  to  the 
fly !  There  was  no  portage,  Andre  ex- 
plained, but,  with  the  stick  on  the  gallery 
floor,  he  showed  us  where  the  inlet  came 
into  another  little  lake  this  side,  up  the 
valley  of  which  inlet  we  must  follow  to 
Pouce-Long.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
fallen  first  on  a  bay  of  the  big  lake,  behind 
an  island,  and  he  thought  that  was  all 
there  was  of  it. 

''Mais,  ce  ri'est  qu'un  pouce-long,''  An- 
dre had  said  regarding  that  bit  of  snow- 
field.  And  the  name  was  given.  "But 
that  new  lake  is  about  good  three  miles 
long  and  good  mde  and  nice  little  island 
at  the  middle,"  said  Andre.  Yet  an  inch 
long  he  had  called  it  and  Lake-Inch-Long 
it  was  forever. 

Then  Andre,  ha\dng  explained  what 
was  fitting,  asked  if  there  was  mail  to 
send  out,  nodded  at  us,  sprang  down  the 
little  hill  to  the  quai,  and  slid  into  the 
canoe  as  the  canoe  slid  from  shore,  with 
as  little  fuss  as  a  fish  turns  in  water. 

Next  day  Walter  and  I  picked  up  four 
guides  and  some  stuff  and  started  for 
Lake  Pouce-Long.  Walter  had  a  tooth- 
ache, but  I  reasoned  that  exercise  was 
splendid  for  the  teeth,  so  with  low  grum- 
blings he  came  along,  accompanied  by  a 
rubber  hot-water  bag  w^hich  his  faithful 
spouse  had  stuck  into  his  kit.  Never  be- 
fore did  I  see  my  brother  associate  wdth 
a  hot-water  bag,  and  since  that  trip  I 
conclude  never  again.  Now  Pouce-Long 
is  no  summer  morning's  jaunt.  It  was 
weary  lakes  and  mountains  away,  and  if 
we  got  there  at  the  end  of  a  second  day's 
tight  going  we  were  lucky.  Also  it  was 
hunting-season,  and  though  Walter  had 
killed  a  big  caribou  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, yet  meat  was  getting  low  in  the 
larder  and  I  was  to  go  ahead  in  my  canoe 
with  Josef  and  hunt  on  the  way.  Which 
delays. 

It  was  the  best  sort  of  weather  that 
early  September  manufactures,  and  Sep- 
tember is  good  at  weather,  when,  with 
two  lakes  already  behind  us,  we  tackled 
the  first  real  portage,  the  steep,  long 
cHmb  to  Lac  INIadame.  There  is  no  re- 
lenting in  that  portage;  it  keeps  you  at 
one  merciless  footlift  after  another,  and 


when  you  look  up  to  see  the  top,  behold  a 
precipice.  But  yet  in  the  nature  of  things 
you  do  get  there,  and  there  Walter  and  I 
stopped  for  a  minute  and  set  down  our 
guns  and  panted. 

''  Gosh  ! "  was  my  comment,  and  then  I 
said:  "How's  toofie?" 

But  Walter  was  morose.  "I'm  sweat- 
in',  Bobby.  I'm  sweatin'I"  was  all  he 
condescended  to  answer. 

And  with  that  we  saw  Josef  climbing 
silently  below  us,  the  canoe  on  his  head, 
and  the  effect  of  him  like  a  strange  and  gi- 
ant insect,  writhing  upward.  We  shoul- 
dered arms  again,  and  on  we  went,  in  level 
country  now,  till  the  trail  dipped  through 
marsh  to  Madame,  and  Josef  slipped  my 
canoe  into  water  and  w^e  pushed  out  qui- 
etly ahead  to  see  what  wild  beasts  Ma- 
dame might  have.  Nothing.  We  w^ound 
on  through  another  bad  portage  to  Lac 
Trefle — Clover  Lake — and  across  that 
en  canot,  and  then  a  portage  and  then 
Lac  Squawmish;  and  a  portage  and  Lac 
Orage;  and  a  portage  and  Lac  Couchee 
de  Soleil ;  and  there  we  lunched.  At  five, 
after  still  other  gortages  and  lakes,  we 
reached  Lac  aux  Ecorces  and  made  camp 
a  Httle  way  down  its  outlet,  so  the  noise 
of  our  camp  would  not  disturb  the  game. 
Days  are  short  in  September,  and  at 
seven-thirty  that  night  we  had  dined — 
or  had  supper — and  were  thinking  with 
eagerness  of  bed.  No  one  who  has  not 
tramped  and  waded  in  hunting-boots  all 
day  long  can  know  the  luxury  of  getting 
out  of  hunting-boots.  First,  like  the  fed, 
warmed  animals  that  we  were,  we  sat  by 
the  camp-fire  after  supper  and  smoked 
our  pipes  and  bhnked  in  a  pleasant,  bes- 
tial torpor.  Walter  blew  out  at  inter- 
vals in  recriminations  against  the  Lac 
Madame  portage. 

"That  was  an  awful  hill,  Bobby.  My 
back  nearly  broke  carrying  the  rifle. 
Bobby,  I'm  glad  we  have  to  go  down  that 
hill  and  not  up  it  going  home.  Bob- 
by, that  hill  was  very  dangerous  to  my 
health.  My  heart  was  pretty  wxll  ex- 
hausted when — "  and  then  a  huge 
"Ah!"  of  comfort,  and  an  aft'ectionate 
patting  of  himself  to  exhibit  how  comfy 
he  was. 

Now,  Walter  loves  to  listen  to  himself 
complaining,  but  he's  strong  as  an  ox 
and  I  was  not  bothered  about  his  back  or 
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/lis  heart,  yet  I  did  have  a  horrid  vision  of 
a  tooth  putting  the  screws  on  him  at  Lac 
aux  Ecorces,  unfrequented  of  dentists. 
So  as  soon  as  I  could  interrupt  I  remarked : 
"We'll  trot  you  harder  than  that  to-mor- 
row. But  if  I  were  you  I'd  stick  the  little 
hot-water  bag  in  my  downy  to-night  and 
keep  cosey  and  not  give  toofie  a  chance." 

We  did  that.  I  went  over  to  the  guide's 
camp,  where  the  firelight  flickered  through 
the  trees,  and  got  a  kettle,  and  hung  it  on 
a  crotched  stick  over  the  fire,  and  boiled 
water.  Then  we  filled  that  deceitful  little 
red  rubber  bag  tight  up — afterward  the 
wise  told  us  it  was  too  tight  up — and  we 
tucked  it  deep  into  the  blankets  in  Wal- 
ter's bed.  Walter  brought  out  another 
large  "Ah!"  of  comfort,  and  grinned  as 
he  thought  of  the  joy  that  was  to  be  his, 
for  the  night  was  chilly.  We  sat  down 
again  by  the  fire  and  put  on  birch  logs, 
and  filled  our  pipes  by  the  light  of  the 
bark  on  them,  which  flared  up  crackling. 
We  smoked  there  contentedly  perhaps 
half  an  hour  yet,  saying  little,  thinking 
largely  about  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
to  get  off  the  boots,  but,  inside  that  re- 
stricted intellectual  limit, perfectly  happy. 
Then  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  behold  it 
was  eight-thirty.  Now,  I  had  planned 
to  get  up  at  four  and  go  moose-hunting; 
I  thought  it  about  time  for  Bobby  to  go 
to  bed.  I  made  some  such  statement, 
and  with  that  Walter  rolled  upward  and 
dived  into  the  tent.  I  heard  the  familiar 
long  "Ah  !"  of  rapture  and  gathered  that 
the  hot-water  bag  was  getting  in  its  per- 
fect work,  and  then  came  a  sound  of  woe 
indescribable,  and  out  from  the  tent  ex- 
ploded a  large  "Hell!'.' 

I  stood  transfixed — my  mind  wasn't 
active,  and  it  appeared  to  strike  work 
just  there. 

"Hell!  Curses!"  came  from  the  tent, 
and  a  manner  of  wail. 

I  leaped  inside.  "What's  the  matter, 
Walter?"    And  I  knew. 

He  was  bending  over  the  balsam  bed, 
his  only  refuge  from  a  day  of  hard  work; 
his  hand  was  deep  in  the  nest  of  red 
blankets  prepared  so  carefully,  and  his 
face  was  lifted  to  me  as  I  shot  through  the 
curtains  with  the  most  broken-hearted 
look  I  ever  saw  on  a  gent's  visage. 

"It  leaks,"  he  stated.    "It  leaks." 

There  wasn't  any  laughing  then,  though 


we  both  knew  there  would  be  later.  It 
was  pure  tragedy  for  a  few  minutes.  We 
tore  that  cosey  bed  to  pieces;  we  built  up 
a  huge  fire  and  we  stood  by  it  and  waved 
blanket  after  blanket — there  wxre  four 
thicknesses — in  front  of  the  flames  while 
we  ourselves  scorched  gladly  as  we  saw 
the  steam  rising  from  the  woolly  stuff. 
The  hot-water  bag  was  little,  but  oh,  my  ! 
It  had  worked  both  ways  with  fiendish 
thoroughness  and  everything  was  wet  all 
through.  We  might  have  called  the 
*  guides,  but  the  poor  brutes  had  been 
carrying  canoes  and  packs  all  day  and 
we  hadn't  the  heart.  So  there  we  stood 
and  waved  lengths  of  scarlet  blanket  and 
gray  blanket  till  it  got  funny  and  w^e 
laughed.  We  laughed  till  we  almost 
dropped  the  things  in  the  fire.  It  took  a 
good  while  to  dry  them,  and  it  was  all  of 
the  perfectly  devilish  hour  of  ten  o'clock 
before  we  got  to  bed. 

I  fell  away  to  sleep  instantly,  and  I 
gather  from  further  developments  that 
brother  did  the  same.  The  fire  must  have 
died  down  rapidly;  I  heard  a  log  roll  off 
with  the  outside  fringe  of  my  conscious- 
ness, but  I  was  too  far  gone  to  realize 
whether  it  was  a  log  or  distant  thunder. 
It  was  all  one  to  me.  My  next  mental 
registration  was  deep  disgust  at  Walter. 
He  was  calling  me,  calling  insistently. 

"Get  up,  get  up.  Bob  !  It's  daylight. 
Get  up  !"  he  hammered  at  my  reluctant 
consciousness. 

I  groaned.  "Josef  hasn't  whistled,"  I 
argued. 

"He  must.  You  didn't  hear  him," 
Walter  kept  at  me.  "If  you  want  to  be 
on  that  marsh  by  daylight  you've  got  to 
be  quick.  It's  light  now.  Get  up,  Bob!" 
A  boot  came  my  way. 

I  dragged  protesting  muscles  out  of  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  the  bed,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  eyes  nearly  shut  to  get  into 
articles  of  clothing,  clammy  hunting- 
boots  being  the  climax.  It  did  seem  as  if 
I  had  taken  off  those  abominable  boots 
only  sixty  minutes  before.  But  I  laced 
them  painfully  by  the  sense  of  touch 
solely,  for  it  was  far  from  bright,  even  if 
it  was,  as  Walter  stated,  daylight.  Some- 
how I  got  dressed.  I  threw  water  over  my 
face,  not  so  much  for  cleanHness  as  to 
get  awake.  It  seemed  as  if  sleep  held 
every  inch  of  me  with  chains.    The  water 
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helped  a  little.  I  crammed  on  a  hat  and 
picked  up  my  rifle.  At  that  second  ''I 
wonder  what  time  it  really  is,"  I  reflect- 
ed, and  I  put  down  the  rifle  and  took  out 
my  watch. 

I  stared.  Then  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  I 
stared  again.  Then  I  held  the  watch  to 
my  ear.  It  was  going.  With  that  I 
looked  up  through  the  trees  at  the  pale 
light  that  was  filtering.  Over  the  lake  a 
round  of  silver  hung  in  a  cloudless  sky; 
down  the  river  rippled  a  path  of  glorious 
moonlight.  Moonlight !  The  watch  said 
eleven-thirty !  With  a  howl  of  rage  I 
leaped  into  the  tent  and  attacked  that 
guardian  angel  my  brother,  already  sleep- 
ing again  like  a  baby.  It  is  needless  to 
tell  what  I  did  and  said,  but  as  far  as 
heaven  gave  me  strength  I  got  even. 
Walter  was  surprised  at  first  and  then  he 
seemed  to  consider  it  funny.  After  which 
he  pleaded: 

"Don't !  Don't,  Bob  !  You  hurt  me, 
Bob,"  he  pleaded.  And  also:  ''Be  care- 
ful. If  you  make  such  a  noise  you'll 
scare  all  the  game." 

I  undressed,  gnashing  my  teeth,  and 
got  into  the  blankets  for  what  was  left  of 
the  night.  Josef  had  Walter's  alarm- 
watch,  so  he  was  due  to  wake  me.  And 
pretty  soon,  as  it  seemed,  I  heard  a  whis- 
tle. Quite  a  special  whistle  guides  have: 
it  appears  to  cut  through  the  stillness 
without  tearing  it;  something  like  Sa- 
ladin's  scimitar  which  whipped  across  the 
gauze  veil  and  left  it  in  two  parts  yet  un- 
disturbed. 

There  was  a  gray  line  where  the  tent- 
flap  was  open,  and  I  recognized  it  for 
September  yth's  first  stagger  at  daylight. 
I  went  through  the  irksome  motions  of 
dressing  once  more,  and  crammed  extra 
cartridges  in  my  pockets,  carefully  sub- 
duing them  in  handkerchiefs  and  such 
so  they  wouldn't  rattle,  and  then  I  stole 
across  to  the  guides'  camp.  Josef  and  I 
partook  of  uninteresting  chocolate  out  of 
a  thermos  bottle,  and  swung  oft"  stealthily 
up  the  portage.  There  was  a  manner  of 
grayness  sifting  about  us,  and  the  port- 
age was  a  vague  line  of  humps,  where  it 
was  forbidden  to  stumble  one  least  stum- 
ble or  crack  one  twig.  We  got  through 
intact  and  slid  the  canoe  in  with  infinitely 
slow  pains,  as  quietly  as  the  job  may  be 
done,  and  then  we  were  off.    Josef  plied 


a  crafty  paddle  in  the  stern  and  I  took  a 
full  minute  to  throw  forward  the  lever 
of  my  38-55  Winchester  and  slip  a  car- 
tridge into  the  barrel  and  move  the  lever 
slowly,  slowly,  to  its  place  again,  and 
half-cock. 

We  floated  around  the  point  like  a  dead 
stick  on  a  tide,  and  I  couldn't  hear  or  feel 
Josef  take  a  stroke — yet  we  floated.  The 
Adirondacl^  guides  are  sharks  at  pad- 
dling and  easy  winners  over  French-Ca- 
nadian habitants,  but  Josef  is  half  Huron, 
and  when  it  comes  to  hunting  on  land  or 
water  he  has  an  extra  sense  five  thousand 
years  old  which  the  likes  of  us  can't  see 
into.  Pretty  soon,  in  a  guttural  low 
whisper  of  his  which  is  distinct  to  under- 
stand and  yet  blends  in  a  remarkable  way 
into  forest  sounds,  so  that  it  might  be  the 
rustling  of  grasses  or  lapping  of  water  or 
wind  in  the  branches,  pretty  soon  Josef 
made  a  suggestion.  He  suggested  that  we 
should  land  in  a  marsh  across  the  lake  and 
watch  there.  To  the  even  ripple  of  water 
from  the  paddle-blade — for  we  were  au 
large  now,  and  might  go  faster — we  beat  it 
over  the  pond,  till  suddenly,  half-way,  the 
paddle  missed  a  stroke,  hung  on  the  wing. 
With  that  we  began  to  go  fonv^ard  in 
large  jumps  but  without  a  sound,  and  I 
proceeded  to  stare  ^^dth  all  my  eyes  at 
that  quiet  stretch  of  marsh  spread  before 
us  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Not  a  sound 
or  a  movement  to  my  ears  and  eyes.  Yet 
I  knew  for  certain  that  Josef's  change  of 
paddling  meant  something,  so  I  stared 
some  more.  All  the  time  we  were  running 
up  and  up,  through'the  gray  morning, 
over  the  misty  lake  to  the  marsh.  And 
then  came  Josef's  penetrating  whisper, 
only  just  louder  than  a  breath. 
"  f/n  cerf,  m'sieur — a  red  deer." 
With  that  I  saw  something  move,  back 
among  the  tall  marsh-grasses  and  Indian 
tea-bushes,  something  brownish,  tannish, 
grayish,  longish — shading  into  the  ochres 
of  the  marsh.  Only  the  movement  be- 
trayed it;  one  thinks  constantly  in  the 
woods  of  Darwin  and  his  theory  of  mim- 
icry and  protection  of  coloring.  W^e  sUd 
up  and  up,  and  the  little  animal's  back 
showed  plainly  now,  about  six  inches  of 
it  above  the  tea-bushes,  and  the  long  neck 
and  slim  head  rose  at  the  end.  I  have 
killed  oodles  of  deer  in  the  Adirondacks; 
I  was  out  for  bull  moose;  also  there  was 
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yet  meat  in  camp;  I  didn't  want  to  slay 
this  small  thing.  I  turned  my  head  and 
whispered : 

"It's  a  measly  little  cow  caribou.  I 
don't  want  it." 

"It  is  a  red  deer,  m'sieur,"  Josef  whis- 
pered back.  "But  as  m'sieur  washes. 
C^est  bien.^^ 

With  that  the  lady  in  question  heard. 
She  stopped  short  and  sniffled  and  stared 
excitedly  about — saw  us.  She  took  notice 
a  second  with  interest,  stretching  an  ab- 
normally long  and  slender  neck  over  the 
bushes  to  see  better.  Josef  and  I  froze. 
Vol.  LX.— i8 


Tht  jeune  fill e  was  calmed;  turned  again 
to  her  breakfast.  Then  I  whispered  an- 
other unflattering  sentence  about  her 
looks,  and  she  jumped  and  kicked  up  her 
heels  skittishly,  and  flirted  w^ith  us  out  of 
one  eye,  and  then  whirled  and  danced 
straight  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
thirty  feet  from  the  canoe.  She  stood 
there  a  full  half-minute  devoured  with 
curiosity,  stretching  all  that  length  of 
neck,  wiggling  her  sensitive  young  nose, 
staring  with  all  her  eyes,  the  most  al- 
luring little  wild  beast  I  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting.    Then  I  laughed  out- 
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right  and  off  went  Miss  Red  Deer,  kick- 
ing up  heels,  flashing  white-Uned  tail, 
prancing  away  in  high  indignation.  I 
wondered  what  that  little  deer  person,  in 
her  dim  little  brain,  thought  about  our 
outfit. 

After  that  adventure  Josef  and  I  landed 
on  a  point  of  higher  land  jutting  into  the 
marsh  and  dividing  it  more  or  less  in  two. 
I  sat  by  a  rock  with  my  back  comfort- 
ably against  a  stump  and  watched  the  sun 
rise  behind  the  mountains,  for  it  was  now 
five-thirty.  And  Josef  sat  back  of  me  in 
the  wood,  almost  invisible  in  his  brownish 
clothes,  stealing  around  a  few  yards  now 
and  then  with  his  velvet  step  to  watch 
every  corner  of  that  marsh,  yet  mostly  as 
still  as  the  tree  he  leaned  against.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  at  six-twenty-five, 
and  as  I  put  it  back  I  got  the  surprise  of 
my  life — a  combination  surprise.  From 
the  wood  back  of  me,  where  Josef  sat 
in  silence,  rang  out  brazenly  the  unhur- 
ried, unchokable  whir  of  Walter's  alarm- 
watch,  the  most  absolutely  unfitting 
sound,  short  of  a  dinner-gong,  that  hu- 
man ears  might  listen  to  on  a  moose  hunt. 
And  at  the  identical  moment,  as  if  in  re- 
sponse to  his  regular  morning  call,  with  a 
crash  of  kindling-wood  en  passant,  there 
stepped  out  on  the  marsh  the  greatest  old 
bull  moose  ever  seen.  His  antlers — pa- 
naches— were  not  record  ones,  it  turned 
out  later,  but  to  me  at  that  moment  they 
looked  the  height  of  the  Singer  Building. 
I  crept  to  my  feet  as  he  proceeded  from 
the  opening  in  the  forest,  and  even  in  that 
second  of  stress  my  subconsciousness  was 
saying,  though  I  didn't  realize  it  till  after, 
a  scrap  from  Walter  Scott  that  I  learned 
as  a  kid: 

"It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten, 
And  he  bore  his  antlers  statelily 
As  he  came  marching  down  the  glen." 

But  that  was  subliminal;  what  I  was 
aware  of  was  that  I  cocked  my  rifle  with 
my  finger  carefully  on  the  trigger  and 
said  to  myself: 

"It's  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards; 
hold  medium  fine." 

I  held  medium  fine,  and  felt  the  variety 
of  entire  confidence  that  comes  to  one 
from  heaven  on  top  of  a  bolting  horse. 
And  fired.  And  by  good  luck  down  he 
went  in  his  tracks,  dead  as  a  door-nail. 


Then,  by  ginger,  was  I  excited?  Rather. 
I  joyfully  popped  off  the  three  shots  a 
minute  apart  which  are  the  family  sig- 
nal of  a  kill,  and  in  an  astonishingly  short 
time  two  canoes  shot  from  the  river  and 
raced  across  to  our  marsh. 

"  Wallie,  I  forgive  all  your  sins,"  I  cried 
at  him;  and  if  you'll  believe  it  he  didn't 
more  than  take  time  to  ask  what  I'd 
killed  before  he  turned  on  me. 

"Forgive  !  Who's  doing  the  forgiving, 
I'd  like  to  ask?  Who  let  loose  a  hot- 
water  bag  and  raised  Cain  with  my 
blankets?" 

"Not  me,"  I  grinned. 

"Not  you?  I  like  that.  Didn't  you 
advise  me " 

"Advise  you!  Now,  WaUie,  pet,  is  it 
grown-up  or  is  it  a  baby  boy?  I  sug- 
gested that  hot-water  bottle.  I  didn't 
know  its  Margaret  furnished  it  with 
cracked  hot- water  bottles,  did  I?  Any- 
how, wasn't  it  for  you  to  review  and  judge 
that  hot- water  bottle?  Anyhow,  did  I 
know " 

"That'll  do,  you  young  cuss,"  cut  in 
Walter.  "Psychological  revenge  I  got 
in  any  case  with  that  early  dawn,"  and 
he  grinned  a  yard. 

"Yes,  speaking  of  forgiving,"  said  I. 
"Gee,  was  I  sleepy  when  you  raked  me 
out  at  eleven-thirty !  Gee,  was  I  cold 
getting  dressed  by  that  moonlight !  And 
you  sleeping  like  a  baby !  You'll  forgive 
me,  you  old  chump,  will  you?" 

And  I  shouted  a  shout  and  leaped  on 
him,  for  I  was  happy  enough  about  that 
moose  to  see  the  joke  now.  The  camp 
was  then  given  over  to  butchery,  and  in 
two  hours  that  immense  brute,  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  pounds,  was  reduced  to 
meat  and  hide  and  horns.  We  sent  two 
men  back  to  Lac  Lumiere  with  instruc- 
tions to  travel  with  hunks  of  venison  to 
two  or  three  other  camps,  while  we  forged 
ahead  to  discover  Lac  Pouce-Long. 

We  broke  camp  on  Lac  aux  Ecorces 
after  lunch.  Clouds  were  coming  up,  and 
in  half  an  hour  it  began  to  rain.  It  sud- 
denly continued  to  rain.  We  put  on 
raincoats  and  plugged  along.  Then  the 
skies  fell  down.  We  plugged  along.  Wal- 
ter intended  to  discover  Pouce-Long ; 
moreover,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do, 
for  our  happy  home  on  Lac  Limiiere  was 
far,  far  away.    So  we  plugged  from  lake 
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to  lake,  through  muddy  portage  after 
muddy  portage.  We  hit  quite  a  large 
body  of  water,  at  which  I  looked  long- 
ingly, thinking  that  it  made  a  perfectly 
good  Pouce-Long  for  my  taste,  and  about 
then  it  got  to  be  high  time  to  make  camp, 
and  with  that  the  skies  doubled  up  and 
fell  on  us  with  kicks  and  screams  and 
torrents.  We  were  on  the  water  at  that 
moment,  and  through  the  streams  of 
drink  you  couldn't  see  one  blessed  shore 
or  landmark,  and  Josef  had  the  only  com- 


pass and  had  arranged  to  get  water  in  it. 
Compasses  with  water  in  them  do  not 
work.  So  there  we  were,  with  no  idea  of 
where  we  were,  on  a  stormy  ocean.  But 
Walter  had  kept  tabs  on  the  lakes,  and 
when  the  rain  abated  so  we  could  see  or 
hear  each  other  he  announced  from  his 
canoe  that  the  very  next  was  Lac  Pouce- 
Long,  and  that  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  up  the  inlet  according  to  that  born 
liar  Andre,  and  that  we  would  proceed 
to  go  on  to  advance  to  Lac  Pouce-Long. 
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I  pleaded  to  camp  on  this  present  God- 
forsaken spot,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
the  guides  looked  yearning,  but  the  boss 
consulted  nobody  and  was  firm.  Every- 
body and  everything,  he  pointed  out, 
was  as  wet  as  he  or  it  was  going  to  be ;  he 
had  intended  to  make  Pouce-Long  that 
night;  he  still  intended  to  make  Pouce- 
Long  that  night. 

"On  faisait  cela,"  he  announced  to  the 
men  in  his  own  peculiar  French.  "On 
faisait  cela.    On  va." 

We  went.  There  wasn't  any  portage, 
as  Andre  said  away  back,  from  the  lake 
before  Pouce-Long  to  Pouce-Long;  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  up  the  inlet.  We  w^an- 
dered  about  that  strange  pond  in  mist  and 
rain,  having  altogether  lost  in  the  flood 
all  bearings  as  to  where  we  came  in,  and 
at  last  we  hit  on  an  inlet.  The  funeral 
procession  worked  up  the  small  stream 
in  boats,  and  Walter  stumbled  in  landing 
from  his  boat,  as  he  always  stumbles 
everywhere,  and  plunged  into  awful  goo 
up  over  his  boots.  That  cheered  me  con- 
siderably. We  set  off,  packs  and  canoes 
and  all,  through  distinctly  poor  country, 
one  guide  ahead  wdth  an  axe  clearing  a 
way  for  the  other  guide  with  one  canoe, 
and  Walter  and  moi  following  w^ith  little 
small  talk.  We  had  a  load  apiece,  w^hich 
Walter  does  not  care  for. 

Thus  we  winded,  all  because  of  Wal- 
ter's pig-headed  determination  to  make 
Pouce-Long  that  night,  where  there  were 
schools  of  salmon.  We  wended  in  that 
order  for  one  hour  solid — being  Andre's 
idea  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile — and  then  there 
was  water  through  trees,  and  I  yelped: 

"Thalassa!" 

Very  late  in  the  afternoon  we  made 
camp.  Now,  when  things  are  as  bad  as 
that  the  only  possible  choice  is  to  shoot 
yourself  or  pretend  it's  funny.  We  pre- 
tended, and  pretty  soon  it  was.  The 
ground  was  sponge,  and  a  million  dollars 
a  pound  would  not  have  bought  dry  bal- 
sam for  beds,  but  we  got  fires  going  and 
laughed  at  the  wet  blankets,  and  then 
there  was  supper,  and  food  certainly  is  a 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  So,  with 
sizzling  bacon  and  fried  potatoes  and  hot 
tea  and  flapjacks  and  other  delicatessen, 
including  much  laughter  at  nothings,  one 
felt  comforted. 

It  was  too  late  to  fish,  or  else,  Walter 


assured  us,  we  would  have  had  four- 
pound  trout  for  dinner.  He  got  into  his 
blankets  murmuring  how  he  would  take 
such  rushing  up  to  the  fly  like  "school 
on  salmons"  the  next  morning.  There 
were  no  adventures  that  night  but  the 
great  nightly  adventure  of  sleep.  Lots 
of  that.  And  the  morning  dawned  as 
calm  and  bright  and  blameless  as  if  the 
land  of  Pouce-Long  had  never  heard  of 
cloudbursts. 

We  had  breakfast  lazily  around  eight- 
thirty,  and  immediately  after  out  went 
Walter  en  canot  with  Gros-Louis  for  his 
salmonettes,  mourning  that  the  sun  shone. 
Yet  Andre  had  stated  that  the  four- 
pounders  rushed  all  the  same  at  midday 
in  blazing  sunshine,  so  he  went  wdth  con- 
fidence. I,  having  done  my  stunt  the 
day  before,  loafed  about  camp  and  lay 
on  pine-needles,  and  read  Benvenuto 
Cellini  and  browsed  on  sweet  choco- 
late. 

Till  suddenly  there  were  loud  sounds, 
a  canoe  being  paddled  wdth  swishes,  a 
keel  grinding  hard  into  the  shore,  du 
monde  debarking  on  rocks,  murmurs  of 
distressfulness.  The  atmos'phere  was 
wrong;  I  sprang  from  my  pious  leisure 
and  started  to  the  landing;  in  sLx  steps 
I  was  confronted  with  my  brother,  a  fig- 
ure of  sorrow,  hastening.  Lake  water 
dripped  volubly  from  him;  his  face  was 
grievous;  his  teeth  chattered  like  a  t}^e- 
writer.  He  stared  at  me,  indignant,  re- 
proachful; then: 

"Give  me  something  hot,"  ordered 
Walter  lordlily. 

I  flew.  When  he  had  it,  and  had  ap- 
plied it,  I  asked  questions. 

"What  the  dickens?"  I  asked. 

He  explained.  It  seems  he  had  been 
fishing,  sitting  in  the  canoe  facing  Gros- 
Louis  in  the  stern.  It  struck  him  that  he 
could  fish  better  facing  the  bow,  so  he 
rose  up  without  a  hint  to  Gros-Louis,  as 
is  his  imperial  way,  and  slewed  around. 
He  caught  his  foot  in  a  rib  of  the  boat — 
he  never  misses  a  chance  to  be  awkward, 
as  I  pointed  out — and  tipped  the  boat 
over.  The  water  was  about  over  their 
heads,  so  they  swam  a  few  strokes  and 
w^aded  in.  Both  he  and  Gros-Louis  were 
smoking  pipes  w^hen  they  went  under,  and 
when  they  came  up  the  pipes  were  yet 
gripped  in  their  teeth,  such  is  the  hold  of 
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that  vile  weed.  But  the  rifle  and  a  Leon- 
ard rod  and  a  sweater  and  Gros-Louis's 
coat  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Walter  regretted  that,  but  his  real 
grief  was  not  for  rifle  or  rod  or  apparel. 


He  mourned  this  way,  chanting  the 
saga  of  a  fish  that  had  sunk  and  would 
never  come  up  again.  Or  so  he  thought. 
But  when,  with  some  trouble,  we  had 
got  him  dried  and  encased  in  fuzzy  extra 
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"Bob,"  he  assured  me,  "that  fish  I'd 
just  taken  was  a  whale.  It  was  a  whale. 
I'll  say  it  weighed  four  pounds  because 
I  want  to  keep  inside  the  mark — but, 
Bob  I"  Words  failed  him.  "It  was  a 
whale.  Bob.  If  that  fish  weighed  an 
ounce,  it  weighed  six  pounds.  But  I'll 
say  four,  Bob.  Put  it  at  four,  just  to  be 
well  inside  the  mark." 


ones,  and  a  layer  of  shirt  and  trewsies,  it 
came  to  him  that  a  thirty-five-dollar  Ross 
rifle  and  a  three-and-one-sixteenth-ounce 
Leonard  rod  were  worth  a  try  at  salvag- 
ing. So  we  ordered  out  a  detachment  of 
Josef  and  Gros-Louis — also  dried  and  re- 
upholstered — and  told  them  to  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  a  ship  and  see  what  they 
could  do  about  it. 
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Just  as  we  were  getting  hungry  for 
lunch  they  appeared  back,  bearing  rod 
and  gun,  as  good  as  ever,  with  a  Uttle 
fussing.  And  the  fish.  That  was  a  sur- 
prise to  my  brother  Walter.  I  saw  his 
jaw  drop  as  he  regarded  that  unexpected 
bonus  from  the  deep.  I  sprang  with  a 
howl  of  unholy  joy  for  that  limp  trout  and 


dre's  zigzag  tongue  had  drawn  for  big 
brother  was  only  a  vision.  When,  after 
fishing  more  or  less  all  day  in  this,  his 
Pouce-Long,  the  record  was  sixteen  under 
a  pound  and  the  fish-that-came-back- 
from-the-dead.  Walter  was  suddenly 
very  disgusted. 

"  We'll  start  home  early  to-morrow,"  he 
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with  the  other  leg  I  sprang  for  the  fish- 
scales,  and  I  weighed  him.  He  weighed 
exactly  one  pound  and  three-quarters. 
Exactly.  Walter  murmured  things  about 
losing  weight  lying  in  the  water,  but  what 
were  such  pifiiing  wiggles?  That  tale  I 
have  to  hold  over  my  legal  brother  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

As  for  the  '' school  on  salmons"  it 
didn't  materialize.  The  sky  clouded,  and 
still  it  didn't  materialize.  A  number  of 
half-pounders  and  such  we  took  with 
middling  ease,  but  the  vision  that  An- 


announced  at  the  evening  meal,  while  the 
candles  in  birch-bark  holders  flared  over 
our  simple  board  and  the  half-pounders 
sizzled  merrily  where  Josef  squatted  by 
the  fire.  "We'll  start  home  after  break- 
fast. We've  discovered  Pouce-Long,  and 
I  don't  think  much  of  it,  and  Andre's  a 
damned  liar." 

So  the  next  morning  early  we  packed  up 
and  flopped  down  the  tents  and  chopped 
out  the  fires,  sighing  comfortably  as  we 
thought  of  the  luxurious  log  cabin  on  Lac 
Lumiere  and  wondering  if  we  could  pos- 
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sibly  make  the  back  track  in  a  day.  We 
paddled  down  to  the  outlet  wMch  we 
had  followed  up  so  painfully  in  that  pelt- 
ing rain  two  days  before,  and  which  we 
hadn't  been  near  since.  And,  just  as  we 
got  almost  to  it,  Gros-Louis,  who  was  in 
the  bow,  suddenly  stopped  paddling.  He 
stared  as  if  petrified  at  something  in  the 
bush  back  from  the  shore. 

"Qu^est-ce  vous  wyerezV  demanded 
Walter  in  good  American  French.  ^''  Est- 
ce  que  vous  voyerez  un  perdu!  " 

Which  is  what  he  mostly  calls  a  par- 
tridge, a  ^'  perdrixJ^  With  that  the  boat 
had  drifted  forward  six  feet,  and  Josef 
in  the  stern  began  to  laugh  out  loud.  He 
seldom  does  that.  I  was  staring,  too, 
into  the  bush,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a 
blaze.  A  blaze  !  That  means,  you  see,  the 
beginning  of  a  portage,  a  cut  trail.  And 
we  were  supposed  to  be  on  Lac  Pouce- 
Long,  to  which  there  was  not  and  never 
had  been  a  trail  cut.  Josef  twisted  the 
nose  of  the  boat,  and  we  all  piled  out,  as- 
tounded and  curious.  Sure  enough  there 
was  a  perfectly  good  trail,  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  outlet,  parallel,  broadly 
speaking,  with  the  outlet. 

"What  the  devil  does  this  mean?"  de- 
manded Walter  with  righteous  indig- 
nation, and  with  that  I  squealed  and 
pounced  on  something  on  the  moss  back 
of  a  tree.  A  bit  of  silver  foil,  and  beyond 
it  the  yellow-green  paper  off  a  block  of 
chocolate.  We  stared  at  it  and  at  each 
other,  and  then  light  broke. 

Do  you  see?    We'd  got  turned  around 


in  the  cloudburst  and  lost  our  bearings, 
and  in  place  of  going  on  to  Pouce-Long 
we'd  taken  the  back  track  to  the  lake  we'd 
just  left — doubled  on  ourselves.  Only, 
instead  of  ^  doubling  with  the  perfectly 
good  portage,  we'd  fought,  bled,  and 
died  following  up  the  stream  to  what  we 
fondly  thought  was  Pouce-Long,  with  a 
portage  twenty  yards  from  us  all  the 
time.  So  we'd  been  fishing  on  some  mess 
of  a  pond  without  a  name  and  without 
much  fish,  and  at  that  moment  we  w^ere 
hitting  the  trail  to  Heaven  knows  what 
puddle,  where  we'd  stopped  to  munch 
chocolate  two  days  before.  My  legal 
brother  Walter  was  some  fussed.  He 
started  to  be  peevish,  but  it  wasn't  any 
use;  he  had  to  laugh.  No  more  was  it 
possible  to  go  back  and  find  the  real 
Pouce-Long,  for  the  necessities  of  life 
were  giving  out.  While  it's  all  very  well 
saying  "Give  us  the  luxuries  and  we 
will  dispense  with  the  necessities,"  that 
doesn't  work  in  the  woods.  With  a  fair 
groundwork  of  salt  pork  and  potatoes  a 
person  can  dispense  with  winter  clothing, 
maybe,  in  hot  weather.  But  yank  out 
foundations  like  pork,  and  luxuries  like 
trout  don't  cover  the  ground. 

We  didn't  wait  long  to  start  back  to 
Lac  Lumiere.  And,  because  on  that  voy- 
age of  adventure  we  hadn't  exactly  got 
there,  we  still  have  on  the  ice  of  our  mem- 
ories, keeping  it  nice  and  fresh,  a  package 
carefully  labelled  for  next  year's  use,  and 
the  label  on  that  package  is:  "The  Dis- 
covery of  Pouce-Long." 
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By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 

Hushed  voices  of  the  summer  winds  that  pass; 
Vague  dimness  on  the  vacant  window-sill; 
Decay,  and  silence — these  are  death,  and  still 
Something  there  is  of  presence  in  the  air: 
The  sentient  grace  of  her  who  planted  there 

The  flowers  that  choke  amid  the  tangled  grass. 
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BATTLEDORE  AND  SHUTTLECOCK 

By  Amy  Lowell 

Decorations  by  Franklin  Booth 

The  shuttlecock  soars  upward 

In  a  parabola  of  whiteness, 

Turns, 

And  sinks  to  a  perfect  arc. 

Plat  I  the  battledore  strikes  it, 

And  it  rises  again, 

Without  haste, 

Winged  and  cur\dng, 

Tracing  its  white  flight 

Against  the  clipped  hemlock  trees. 

Plat! 

Up  again. 

Orange  and  sparkling  with  sun. 

Rounding  under  the  blue  sky. 

Dropping, 

Fading  to  grey-green 

In  the  shadow  of  the  coned  hemlocks. 


"Ninety-one."     ''Ninety- two."     ' 

The  arms  of  the  little  girls 

Come  up — and  up — 

Precisely, 

Like  mechanical  toys. 

The  battledores  beat  at  nothing, 

And  toss  the  dazzle  of  snow 

Off  their  parchment  drums. 

Ninety-four.     Plat ! 

Ninety-live.     Plat ! 


Ninety- three.' 
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Like  a  foam  bubble  on  a  wave, 

With  feathers  slanted  and  sustaining. 

Higher, 

Until  the  earth  turns  beneath  it; 

Poised  and  swinging, 

With  all  the  garden  flowing  beneath  it, 

Scarlet,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  white — 

Blurred  color  reflections  in  rippled  water — 

Changing — streaming — 

For  the  moment  that  Stella  takes  to  lift  her  arm. 

Then  the  shuttlecock  relinquishes, 

Bows, 

Descends; 

And  the  sharp  blue  spears  of  the  air 

Thrust  it  to  earth. 

Again  it  mounts. 

Stepping  up  on  the  rising  scents  of  flowers. 

Buoyed  up  and  under  by  the  shining  heat. 

Above  the  foxgloves, 

Above  the  guelder-roses, 

Above  the  greenhouse  glitter. 

Till  the  shafts  of  cooler  air 

Meet  it. 

Deflect  it, 

Reject  it. 

Then  down, 

Down, 

Past  the  greenhouse. 

Past  the  guelder-rose  bush, 

Past  the  foxgloves. 
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KEATS,    MEREDITH,    STEVENSON 
By  Sidney  Colvin 

Illustrations  from  photographs  p.y  Frederick  II.  Evans  and  drawings  i;y  A    G.  Cram 


HE  thoughts  uppermost 
in  these  days  in  the 
mind  of  every  EngUsh- 
man  must  needs  be 
thoughts  of  the  world- 
war  and  of  all  its  tre- 
mendous issues  for  his 
own  country  and  for  mankind.  But  those 
of  us  whom  age  or  sex  keeps  from  the  field, 
and  whose  energies  are  not  wholly  given 
to  services  on  behalf  of  our  fighting  forces, 
must  needs,  if  w^e  are  not  to  give  way 
under  the  stress  of  the  time,  have  other 
thoughts  to  "interpose  a  little  ease"  and 
occupy  at  least  a  part  of  our  minds. 
Those  which  have  lately  most  occupied 
my  own  have  been  connected  with  a  par- 
ticular spot  of  English  ground,  and  one 
by  aspect  and  association  dedicated  above 
others  to  the  sentiment  of  field  enjoyment 
and  repose.  Many  of  my  American  read- 
ers no  doubt  know  the  place  well.  It  is 
that  beautiful  bit  of  home  scenery,  the 
vale  of  Mickleham  between  Leatherhead 
and  Dorking,  where  the  creeping  Mole 
winds  and  burrows  its  way  between  the 


great  chalk  scarp  of  Box  Hill,  part  bare 
down  and  part  shagged  with  boxw^ood 
and  whitebeam  and  juniper  scrub,  on  one 
side,  and  the  richly  timbered  park  lands  of 
Norbury  on  the  other.  More  particular- 
ly it  is  the  point,  just  beneath  the  steep  of 
the  scarp,  where  the  highway  spans  the 
stream  at  Burford  Bridge  and  an  ancient 
and  much  frequented  roadside  inn,  wdth 
its  garden  and  outbuildings,  is  ensconced 
close  by.  The  main  area  of  Box  Hill, 
slopes  and  summit,  has  for  years,  with  the 
consent  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  served 
in  summer  as  a  holiday  jaunting-ground 
for  van-loads  of  London  schoolchildren 
and  picnickers  and  beanf casters;  w^hile 
the  inn  at  its  foot,  and  a  certain  cottage 
near  by,  have  for  lovers  of  letters  and  of 
genius  been  consecrated  by  associations, 
some  long  bygone  and  some  recent,  too 
intimate  and  deep  to  be  effaced  or  much 
disturbed  by  any  amount  of  such  occa- 
sional and  passing  bustle.  Lately  there 
arose  a  danger  threatening  both  the  popu- 
lar holiday  uses  of  the  site  and  the  deeper 
and  dearer  associations  it  held  for  the  few. 
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A  day  came  when  the  land  was  thrown  on 
the  market  by  its  owners  and  might  have 
been  acquired  by  the  speculative  builder, 
enclosed,  or  broken  up.  But  a  generous 
neighbor,  the  late  Mr.  Leopold  Salomons, 
stepped  in  and  bought  it,  and  presently 
made  it  over  to  the  National  Trust  for 


of  money  though  much  of  vigilant  nego- 
tiation, and  with  the  help  of  much  private 
effort  and  generosity,  to  acquire  and  hold 
for  the  community  many  a  site  of  spa- 
cious outlook  from  whence  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  England,  and  their  kindred 
and  guests  from  overseas,  will  for  ever 


Mickleham  village. 

That  beautiful  bit  of  home  scenery-,  the  vale  of  Mickleham  between  Leattierhead  and  Dorking-. 

—Page  195. 


Places  of  Historic  Interest  and  National 
Beauty  to  hold  for  the  public  in  perpe- 
tuity. 

On  the  original  initiative  of  great  en- 
thusiasts and  organizers  like  the  late  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Hunter, 
and  Canon  Rawnsley,  the  central  and  lo- 
cal committees  of  the  National  Trust  have 
been  enabled,  at  a  relatively  small  cost 


be  free  to  survey  and  drink  in  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  our  island  scenes  and  di- 
late their  hearts  with  the  effluence  of  po- 
etry and  ancientry  that  breathes  from 
them.  Tracts  of  moorland  and  wood  and 
meadow  beside  Ulleswater  or  Derwentwa- 
ter  or  Windermere,  legend-haunted  bays 
or  headlands  of  Cardigan  or  Cornwall, 
patches  of  primitive  East  Anglian  fen- 
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land  never  touched  by  the  spade  or  plough, 
heathery  or  grassy  or  pine-clad  expanses 
of  our  Surrey  or  Kentish  hills, — some  of 
all  these  we  have  secured  already,  and 
with  them  such  a  monument  of  primeval 
worship  as  the  Druid  Circle  near  Keswick, 
such  a  haunt  of  literary  memories  as  the 
cottage  in  the  Quantocks  where  Cole- 
ridge wrote  '  The  Ancient  Mariner '  and 
'Christabel'  and  'Kubla  Khan,'  and  a 
good  sprinkling,  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, of  remains  of  ancient  civic  or  mano- 
rial architecture  that  were  or  would  soon 
have  been  in  risk  of  demolition.  These 
things  are  only  a  beginning.  There  is 
very  much  more  yet  to  be  acquired  and 
made  safe.  But  even  through  the  stress 
of  war  we  who  have  worked  for  and  with 
the  Trust  may  think  with  pleasure  of 
what  has  so  far  been  done  in  this  kind: 
and  one  of  the  best  and  latest  of  our  ac- 
quisitions, as  I  have  indicated,  has  been 
that  of  the  familiar  wooded  crest  and  open 
declivities  of  Box  Hill. 

But  the  reasons  which  have  drawn  my 
thoughts  so  much  toward  the  site  have 
been  only  in  part  connected  with  the  fact 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  Trust.  They  have 
been  also,  and  in  two  different  ways,  de- 
pendent on  special  work  on  which  I  have 
been  engaged.  I  have  been  doing  my 
best,  for  one  thing,  to  get  right  a  certain 
chapter  in  a  critical  biography  of  the  poet 
Keats  which  I  have  had  long  in  prepara- 
tion, the  chapter  in  which  he  finishes  '  En- 
dymion '  and  writes  certain  lyrics  the  true 
dates  of  which  have  been  lately  for  the 
first  time  ascertained.  For  another  and 
separate  thing,  I  have  been  trying  to  re- 
call and  fix,  before  it  should  be  too  late, 
my  personal  memories  of  a  man  of  genius 
who  is  as  likely  to  be  interesting  to  a  far- 
off  future  as  to  ourselves:  I  mean  George 
Meredith.  Now  it  happens  that  in  the 
weeks  when  Keats  was  writing  the  last 
part  of  the  last  book  of  'Endymion'  and 
the  lyrics  in  question,  that  is  from  soon 
after  mid-November  to  early  in  December 
1817,  he  was  staying  at  that  same  wayside 
inn  by  Burford  Bridge  under  Box  Hill. 
And  a  cottage  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
sheltered  in  a  wooded  nook  at  the  foot  of 
the  main  track  that  mounts  the  hill,  was 
for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  the  home 
of  George  Meredith. 

Add  to  these  a  third  and  to  me  even 
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more  attaching  association.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  stayed  at  the  Burford  Bridge 
Inn  four  times,  first  with  his  parents  in 
1878,  when  he  wrote  there  the  early  part 
of  the  '  New  Arabian  Nights '  (the  Suicide 
Club  chapters)  and  when,  sensitively  and 
shyly,  not  without  fear  of  a  rebuff,  he 
sought  leave  to  pay  Meredith  that  hom- 
age of  a  beginner  to  a  master  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  friendship.  In  the 
garden  of  a  common  friend  they  were 
invited  to  meet  almost  daily  for  several 
weeks,  and  Stevenson,  who  could  be  as 
engaging  in  deference  as  he  was  brilliant 
and  stimulating  in  challenge,  soon  com- 
pletely won  the  affection  of  his  senior.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  I  myself  met 
Meredith  for  the  first  time:  I  remember 
how,  having  gone  down  to  Box  Hill  for  an 
afternoon,  I  was  introduced  to  him  across 
a  stile  or  field-gate  to  which  he  had  come 
up  with  the  two  Stevensons,  Louis  and 
Bob,  at  the  end  of  a  twelve  mile  walk:  a 
thing  of  which  Louis  was  well  capable  in 
those  days,  before  his  journey  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  never  afterwards.  Stevenson 
was  there  again  with  his  wife  in  1881  and 
1882,  and  for  the  last  time  in  August  1886, 
a  year  before  he  left  England  never  to  re- 
turn. When  Meredith  first  planned  his 
novel,  'The  Amazing  Marriage,'  he  meant 
to  make  one  of  its  characters,  Gower 
Woodseer,  in  some  measure  a  portrait  of 
R.  L.  S.,  but  changed  his  purpose  in  the 
execution,  and  scarce  a  trace  of  likeness 
remains. 

There  was  that  about  the  place,  apart 
from  its  illustrious  neighborhood,  which 
drew  Stevenson  for  its  own  sake  and 
set  his  imagination  working.  The  Suicide 
Club  stories,  though  written  there,  had 
of  course  nothing  to  do  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  scene:  they  had  been  con- 
ceived in  nocturnal  prowls  about  London. 
But  some  years  later  Stevenson  coupled 
the  Burford  Bridge  Inn  with  the  Hawes 
Inn  at  Queen's  Ferry  on  the  Forth  as 
a  place  made  for  adventure  and  thrill- 
ing with  suggestions  of  potential  romance. 
His  words  are  well  known: — 

''I  have  lived  both  at  the  Hawes  and 
Burford  in  a  perpetual  flutter,  on  the 
heels,  as  it  seemed,  of  some  adventure  that 
should  justify  the  place;'  but  though  the 
feeling  had  me  to  bed  at  night  and  called 
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me  again  at  morning  in  one  unbroken 
round  of  pleasure  and  suspense,  nothing 
befell  me  in  either  worth  remark.  The 
man  or  the  hour  had  not  yet  come;  but 
some  day,  I  think,  a  boat  shall  put  off 
from  the  Queen's  Ferry,  fraught  with  a 
dear  cargo,  and  some  frosty  night  a  horse- 
man, on  a  tragic  errand,  rattle  with  his 
whip  upon  the  green  shutters  of  the  inn  at 
Burford." 

The  hope  was  realized  as  to  Queen's 
Ferry,  but  neyer  as  to  Burford  Bridge.  I 
imagine  the  attempt  would  haye  been 
made  in  connection  with  his  projected 
tale,  'Jerry  Abershaw,'  at  one  time  ea- 
gerly planned  but  never  brought  even 
so  far  into  being  as  that  other  highway 
story,  ^The  Great  North  Road,'  which 
remains  so  tantalizing  a  fragment  in  his 
work. 

Near  the  end  of  last  November,  just  be- 
fore the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  Ste- 
venson's death,  I  spent  the  sunset  hour 
of  a  chill  autumnal  day  wandering  about 
that  familiar  and  haunted  scene.  The 
weather  had  just  cleared  after  storm: 
above  the  steep  shoulder  of  the  down  a 
perfect  half-moon  hung  in  a  sky  of  faint 
lilac  shading  into  pure  pearl-green:  the 
darkened  valley  woods  were  of  a  deep 
misty  brown  touched  here  and  there  al- 
most into  crimson  by  the  last  lingering 
flames  of  autumn:  the  hills  closing  the 
valley  southwestward  stood  purple  and 
translucent  like  amethyst.  The  rich,  sol- 
emnly glowing  colors  of  the  scene,  with 
the  tingling  chill  of  the  season,  sent  a  thrill 
through  one's  blood  and  nerves  intensify- 
ing the  memories  and  associations  of  the 
place  almost  into  actual  presences,  haunt- 
ings  with  which  the  very  air  seemed  to 
\dbrate. 

I  have  said  how  Keats  spent  here  the 
last  ten  days  of  November  and  the  first 
week  or  more  of  December  i8i 7.  He  was 
then  just  past  his  twenty-second  birth- 
day, and  had  been  at  work  for  seven 
months  on  'Endymion.'  Beginning  the 
poem  at  Carisbrooke  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
on  April  the  i8th  or  19th,  he  had  writ- 
ten:— 

O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary, 
See  it  half  finished:  but  let  Autumn  bold, 
With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold, 
Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end. 


His  prayer  was  all  but  granted:  the  au- 
tumn had  not  yet  passed,  though  it  was 
just  passing,  into  winter  when  he  wrote 
the  last  lines  of  the  poem.  The  first  book 
had  been  written  between  Carisbrooke, 
Margate,  Canterbury,  and  Hampstead, 
and  finished  by  mid- June;  the  second  at 
Hampstead  between  mid- June  and  late 
August ;  the  third  during  a  six  weeks'  stay 
with  a  friend  at  Oxford  ending  on  the  ist 
of  October;  the  fourth  and  last  again  prin- 
cipally at  Hampstead,  until  he  came  to 
Burford  Bridge  ''to  change  the  scene — 
change  the  air" — so  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
— "and  give  me  a  spur  to  wind  up  my 
poem,  of  which  there  are  wanting  five 
hundred  lines." 

Keats  dearly  loved  a  valley:  he  loved 
even  the  mere  names  denoting  one.  In  his 
marginal  notes  to  a  copy  of '  Paradise  Lost' 
he  gave  a  friend  w^e  find  the  following: — 

"Or  have  ye  chosen  this  place 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaveni* 

There  is  a  cool  pleasure  in  the  very  sound 
of  vale.  The  English  word  is  of  the  hap- 
piest chance.  Milton  has  put  vales  in 
heaven  and  hell  ^^ith  the  very  utter  af- 
fection and  yearning  of  a  great  Poet.  It 
is  a  sort  of  Delphic  Abstraction — a  beau- 
tiful thing  made  more  beautiful  by  being 
reflected  and  put  in  a  Mist.  The  next 
mention  of  Vale  is  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic in  the  whole  range  of  Poetry: — 

Others,  more  mild, 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall 
By  doom  of  battle. 

How  much  of  the  charm  is  in  the  'val- 
ley'!" 

There  speaks,  from  his  inmost  self,  a  poet 
of  another  poet  and  as  if  to  and  for  poets, 
deep  calling  unto  deep.  But  in  his  every- 
day vein  of  speech  or  writing  Keats  was 
always  reticent  in  regard  to  the  scenery  of 
places  he  \dsited,  disliking  nothing  more 
than  the  glib  ecstasies  of  the  tourist  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  When  he  has 
looked  round  him  in  his  new  quarters  at 
Burford  Bridge  he  says  simply:  "I  like 
this  place  very  much.     There  is  Hill  and 
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Dale  and  a  little  River.  I  went  up  Box 
Hill  this  evening  after  the  moon — '  You  a' 
seen  the  moon' — came  down  and  wrote 
some  lines." 

All  lovers  of  English  poetry  are  by  this 
time  aware — though  it  took  several  gen- 
erations of  readers  to  find  out — that  in 
'Endymion'  Keats  has  turned  the  old 
Grecian  moon-myth  into  a  parable  of  the 
striving  of  the  poetic  soul  in  man  to  enter 
into  full  communion  with  the  spirit  of  es- 
sential Beauty  in  the  world.  The  moon 
with  her  magic,  under  her  classic  names 
Cynthia  or  Phoebe,  is  for  Keats  the  sym- 
bol of  that  essential  principle  of  beauty: 
the  shepherd  prince  Endymion  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  passion  which  makes 
all  poets  long  to  be  taken  into  the  very 
heart  and  inmost  sanctuary  of  beauty. 
It  is  this  symbolic  intention  which  fur- 
nishes the  only  adequate  clew  to  guide  us 
through  the  mazes  of  the  poem,  its  be- 
wildering, teeming,  unpruned  intricacies 
of  invention  and  detail. 

Two  main  theories  or  convictions,  both 
quite  simple  in  themselves,  dictate  and 
control  the  general  course  of  the  adven- 
tures which  the  poet  devises  for  his  hero. 
One  is  that  the  soul  enamoured  of  and 
striving  for  union  with  essential  Beauty 
cannot  achieve  its  quest  by  pursuing  it  in 
solitude  and  selfishness,  but  only  after  be- 
ing first  purified  and  taken  out  of  itself  by 
active  sympathy  with  the  lives  and  suf- 
ferings of  others.  This  is  a  doctrine  held 
as  strongly  by  Keats  as  by  Shelley,  and 
inspired,  or  at  least  fortified,  in  them  both 
by  the  teaching  of  Wordsworth.  The 
whole  of  the  third  book  of  'Endymion' 
is  occupied  in  enforcing  it  by  telling  how 
the  hero,  surprised  into  self-forgetfulness 
by  sympathy  with  the  sage  and  sea-god 
Glaucus  under  the  affiictions  laid  upon 
him  by  Circe,  is  enabled  to  break  her 
spells  and  for  his  reward  is  endowed  by 
the  sage  with  all  his  own  dear-bought 
treasures  of  mystic  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience; and  how,  thus  endowed,  he 
finds  that  he  can  work  miracles  of  joy 
and  deliverance  for  his  fellow  creatures. 

The  other  leading  idea  or  tenet  under- 
lying the  poetic  luxuriance  of  '  Endymion ' 
is  that  the  instinctive  love  of  the  poet  for 
all  and  each  of  the  manifold  dift'erent  and 
dispersed  beauties  of  things  and  beings 
upon  earth  is  in  its  nature  identical  with 


the  passion  for  that  one  transcendental 
and  essential  Beauty.  Hence  the  various 
divine  or  human  love-adventures  which 
befall  the  hero  in  dreams  or  in  reality,  and 
seem  to  lure  him  away  from  his  supreme 
quest  and  make  him  unfaithful  to  it,  are 
shown  in  the  end  to  have  been  no  infideli- 
ties but  only  so  many  attractions  exer- 
cised by  his  one  celestial  mistress  in  vari- 
ous disguises.  The  last  part  of  the  fourth 
book,  the  part  which  Keats  wrote  at  Bur- 
ford  Bridge,  is  given  to  the  final  clearing- 
up  and  solution  of  this  mystery.  Endym- 
ion, ha\dng  fallen  in  love  with  an  Indian 
damsel  whom  he  finds  strayed  from  the 
train  of  Bacchus  and  forsaken  in  the 
forest,  is  distracted  at  thinking  himself 
false  to  Cynthia  the  moon-goddess,  the  di- 
vine object  of  his  quest.  He  and  his  new 
earthly  love  are  carried  by  hippogriffs  on 
an  aerial  flight  among  the  constellations, 
to  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  enthroned 
Cynthia  herself,  the  conflict  of  the  two 
passions  disturbing  and  bewildering  him 
all  the  while:  then  he  is  swept  down  to 
earth  again,  and  passionately  determines 
to  abandon  his  superhuman  quest  and 
devote  himself  humbly  to  the  joys  of  a 
country  life  in  the  company  of  his  earthly 
love: — 

There  never  Hv'd  a  mortal  man,  who  bent 
His  appetite  beyond  his  natural  sphere, 
But  star\-'d  and  died.     M\'  sweetest  Indian,  here, 
Here  will  I  kneel,  for  thou  redeemed  hast 
IMy  lite  from  too  thin  breathing. 

But  she,  being  in  truth  no  other  than  Cyn- 
thia in  a  mortal  disguise,  cannot  accept 
this  future  either  for  her  lover  or  for  her- 
self, and  a  long  passage  ensues  in  which 
they  both  plan  schemes  of  renunciation, 
she  to  become  a  votaress  in  the  temple  of 
Diana,  he  to  lead  a  hermit  life  in  the  for- 
est, visited  only  by  his  sister:  until  at  the 
last  moment  the  supposed  Indian  maiden 
suddenly  dispels  all  clouds  by  throwing 
off  her  lendings  and  revealing  herself  for 
what  she  is: — 

And  as  she  spake,  into  her  face  there  came 
Light,  as  reflected  from  a  silver  flame: 
Her  long  black  hair  swell'd  ampler,  in  display 
Full  golden;  in  her  eyes  a  brighter  day 
Dawn'd  blue  and  full  of  love.     Aye,  he  beheld 
Phoebe,  his  passion ! 

And  SO  the  quest  is  ended,  and  the  mys- 
tery solved:  Endymion's  earthly  passion, 
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born  of  human  pity  and  desire,  was  one 
all  the  while,  had  he  but  known  it,  with 
his  heavenly  passion  born  of  poetic  as- 
piration and  the  soul's  thirst  for  Beauty. 
The  mortal  love  had  been  needed  to  hu- 
manize the  celestial,  the  celestial  to  conse- 
crate and  spiritualize  the  mortal ;  the  two 
passions  at  their  height  and  perfection  are 
inseparable,  and  the  crowned  poet  and  the 
crowned  lover  are  one. 

These  were  the  matters  we  have  to  con- 
ceive as  occupying  Keats's  thoughts,  these 
the  symbolic  feelings  and  doings  he  was 
putting  into  verse,  while  he  trod  the  airy 
ridges  of  the  Surrey  down,  looking  out 
mth  the  lustrous  eyes  and  eager  forward 
and  upward  thrust  of  the  head  wiiich  his 
friends  and  the  portraits  tell  of,  or  strolled 
brooding  under  the  stripped  elms  and 
poplars  by  the  river  side.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  this  closing  part  of  'Endymion' 
is  written  in  a  distinctly  minor  key,  and 
that  even  the  final  solution  brings  no 
such  outburst  of  joy  and  triumph  as  that 
which  ends  the  third  book,  when  the  poet- 
hero  finds  himself  endowed  with  the  mag- 
ical gifts  and  powers  of  the  seer  whom  he 
has  befriended.  Is  this  because  Keats 
had  tired  of  his  task  before  he  came  to  the 
end,  and  his  inventive  faculties  really 
needed  the  ''spur"  of  which  he  speaks? 
Or  because  the  low  critical  opinion  which 
he  had  been  gradually  forming  of  his  own 
poem  took  the  heart  out  of  him,  so  that 
as  he  drew  near  the  goal  he  involuntarily 
let  his  mind  run  on  the  hindrances  and 
misgi\ings  which  beset  the  poetic  aspirant 
on  his  way  to  victory  more  than  on  the 
victory  itself?  His  letters  written  in 
these  days  show  him  to  have  been  deeply 
thoughtful  indeed,  but  on  the  whole  in 
good  heart,  and  not  suffering  from  any  of 
his  moods  of  constitutional  depression. 
No  doubt  the  ideas  of  renunciation  he 
makes  Endymion  discuss  with  the  Indian 
damsel  and  his  sister  could  hardly  be 
expressed  otherwise  than  sadly.  And  no 
doubt  also  the  spirit  of  the  season  helped 
in  some  degree  to  throw  a  cast  of  autum- 
nal melancholy  over  his  verse.  Here  are 
passages  we  can  feel  to  be  steeped  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  Surrey  valley  and  stream- 
side  in  late  November: — 

The  Carian 
No  word  return'd:  both  lovelorn,  silent,  wan, 
Into  the  vallies  green  together  went. 


Far  wandering,  they  were  perforce  content 
To  sit  beneath  a  fair  lone  beechen  tree; 
Nor  at  each  other  gaz'd,  but  heavily 
Por'd  on  its  hazel  cirque  of  shedded  leaves. 


And  again: — 


At  this  he  press'd 
His  hands  against  his  face,  and  then  did  rest 
His  head  upon  a  mossy  hillock  green, 
And  so  remain'd  as  he  a  corpse  had  been 
AU  the  long  day;  save  when  he  scantly  lifted 
His  eyes  abroad,  to  see  how  shadows  shifted 
With  the  slow  move  of  time, — sluggish  and  weary 
Until  the  poplar  tops,  in  journey  drear>^. 
Had  reach'd  the  river's  brim.     Then  up  he  rose, 
And  slowly  as  that  ver>'  river  flows, 
Walk'd  towards  the  temple  grove  with  this  lament: 
'  Why  such  a  golden  eve  ?     The  breeze  is  sent 
Careful  and  soft,  that  not  a  leaf  may  faU 
Before  the  serene  father  of  them  aU 
Bows  down  his  summer  head  below  the  west. 
Now  am  I  of  breath,  speech,  and  speed  possest, 
But  at  the  setting  I  must  bid  adieu 
To  her  for  the  last  time.     Night  will  strew 
On  the  damp  grass  myriads  of  Ungering  leaves. 
And  with  them  shall  I  die;  nor  much  it  grieves 
To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  cold  sward.' 

That  point  about  making,  as  it  were,  a 
dial-hand  of  a  certain  group  of  poplars 
with  their  moving  shadows  would  have  a 
special  local  interest  if  one  could  find  the 
place  which  suggested  it.  The  sun  sets 
early  in  this  valley  in  the  winter.  I  know 
not  if  there  is  any  group  of  trees  still 
standing  that  could  be  watched  thus 
lengthening  out  its  afternoon  shadow  to 
the  river's  edge. 

Apart  from  the  long  poem  'Endym- 
ion,' there  is  a  well-known  lyric  of  Keats's 
which  we  have  only  lately  learned  on  good 
evidence  to  have  been  written  at  this 
time  and  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  same 
place  and  season.  This  is  the  famous 
little  " drear-nighted  December"  song,  in 
which  Keats  re-embodies  with  new  and 
seasonable  imagery  the  ancient  moral, 
echoed  by  Dante  from  Boethius  and  since 
Keats's  tirrie  .by  Tennyson  again  from 
Dante,  of  the  misery  added  to  misery  by 
the  remembrance  of  past  happiness.  As 
we  read  the  piece  we  can  realize  how  it 
may  well  have  been  inspired  by  days  when 
the  overhanging  trees  beside  the  bridge 
had  shed  their  last  gold,  and  spars  of  ice 
were  beginning  to  fringe  the  sluggish  me- 
anderings  of  the  Mole. 

Besides  his  occupation  with  his  own 
poetry  Keats  found  time  in  these  Burford 
Bridge  days  to  be  intensely  studying  the 
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sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  and  writes  to  his 
friend  Reynolds  of  new  beauties  he  is 
constantly  finding  in  them.  To  another 
friend,  Benjamin  Bailey,  with  whom  he 
had  lately  been  staying  at  Oxford,  he 
sends  on  the  same  day  a  letter  contain- 
ing much  interesting  self-revelation  and  a 
whole  chain  of  tentative,  discursive,  half- 
thought-out  speculations  or  semi-specula- 
tions (to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own)  on  one 


he  writes  of  it  as  a  place  where  Keats  ''  did 
abide  for  a  while,  between  one  poem  and 
another,  conceiving,  as  I  have  fancied,  a 
spot  'where  damp  moisture  breeds  The 
pipy  hemlock  to  strange  over-growth.'  " 
This  is  a  mistake :  there  are  indeed  plenty 
of  plashy  rank-herbaged  spots  beside  the 
Mole  w^hich  might  well  have  suggested 
those  lines  to  Keats:  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  hymn  to  Pan,  where  they  occur, 


X 


^^^^^..^^^.^^'^^[J-  _,^ 
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Piurford  Bridge  from  the  meadows. 
Just  I)eiieath  the  steep  of  the  scarp,  where  the  highway  spans  the  stream. — Page  195. 


of  his  favorite  themes,  the  power  of  imag- 
ination in  discovering  or  actually  creating 
the  only  vital  kind  of  truth. 

Into  these  I  cannot  now  follow  him. 
Another  memory  calls  me,  one  nearer 
and  not  less  compelling.  It  was  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1867,  almost  exactly  half 
a  century  after  Keats's  stay  at  Burford 
Bridge,  that  George  Meredith  fixed  his 
home  at  Flint  Cottage  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  The  association  with  Keats,  it 
may  be  noted,  was  one  of  the  attractions 
the  place  presented  to  him.  In  the  first 
letter  I  had  from  him  inviting  me  there, 
Vol.  LX. — 20 


had  been  written  some  seven  months  be- 
fore, in  Thanet  or  perhaps  at  Canterbury. 
Before  settling  here,  Meredith  knew 
the  neighborhood  well.  He  had  lived  for 
some  years  of  his  early  youth  near  Wey- 
bridge,  later  for  several  more  years  near 
Esher,  and  mighty  walker  as  he  was,  had 
in  tramps  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night — by  predilection  round  about  the 
hour  of  dawn — come  to  know  all  the 
stretches  of  down  and  heather,  all  the  val- 
leys and  water-meadows  and  steep  wood- 
lands, the  roads  and  farm  tracks  and  foot- 
ways, of  mid-Surrey,  and  the  men  and 
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creatures  trequenting  them,  with  a  famili- 
arity such  as  scarcely  any  other  man  has 
possessed,  a  poet's  intimacy  at  once  ar- 
dently imaginative  and  minutely  observ- 
ant. Within  a  month  or  two  after  his 
settling  into  the  cottage  he  writes  to 
a  friend:  ''Who  could  help  flourishing 
here?  I  am  every  morning  on  the  top 
of  Box  Hill — as  its  flower,  its  bird,  its 
prophet.  I  drop  down  the  moon  on  one 
side,  I  draw  up  the  sun  on  t'other.  I 
breathe  fine  air.  I  shout  ha  ha  to  the 
gates  of  the  world.  Then  I  descend,  and 
know  myself  a  donkey  for  doing  it."  It 
was  here,  either  in  the  cottage  itself  or  in 
the  two-roomed  chalet  which  he  after- 
wards built  in  an  upper  corner  of  his  gar- 
den, and  from  the  windows  of  which,  as 
he  has  told  us,  he  loved  to  welcome  the 
thrushes  when  they  came  in  February  to 
flute  their  prelude  to  the  nightingales  of 
April, — it  was  here  that  he  wrote,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  the  whole  succession  of 
his  middle  and  later  novels :  '  Harry  Rich- 
mond' and  'Beauchamp's  Career'  and 
'The  Egoist'  and  'Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways'  and  'One  of  our  Conquerors'  and 
'Lord  Ormont'  and  'The  Amazing  ]Mar- 
riage';  here  also  all  his  middle  and  later 
poetry:  'Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of 
Earth,'  'Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic 
Life,'  'A  Reading  of  Earth,'  'A  Reading 
of  Life,'  and  the  rest.  IMore  potent  and 
strenuous  labor  of  brain  and  heart  to- 
gether than  those  titles  signify  is  hardly 
recorded  of  any  man.  During  the  first 
fifteen  or  more  of  this  period  of  forty  years 
neither  his  novels  nor  his  poetry  had  any 
success  with  the  public.  Outside  a  nar- 
row circle  of  friends  and  admirers  he  had 
few  readers  and  none  but  harsh  critics, 
and  frugal  as  he  was,  had  to  live  not  by 
the  exercise  of  his  genius  but  by  hack  work 
as  a  journalist  and  publisher's  reader. 
But  the  friends  were  stanch  and  the  ad- 
mirers keen:  and  the  cottage  at  Box  Hill 
was  well  frequented  by  an  intimate  circle 
of  those  who  appreciated  both  the  man 
and  his  work.  Some  men  are  repelled, 
others  attracted,  by  a  personality  more 
powerful  and  shining  than  their  own.  To 
those  whom  such  a  personality  attracts 
Meredith's  physical  activity,  strength, 
and  beauty,  the  exuberance  and  author- 
ity of  his  talk,  with  its  singular  blend  of 
high  courtesy  and  unsparing  raillery,  its 


brusque  transitions  from  grave  wisdom 
to  riotous  hyperbolical  laughter,  his  eager 
interest  in  all  phases  of  life,  literature 
and  politics,  his  stanchness,  and  at  the 
same  time  sensitiveness,  in  friendship,  his 
genial  yet  fastidious  con\i\iality,  made 
him  the  most  impressive  and  stimulating 
of  companions. 

I  was  not  one  of  Meredith's  old  friends 
or  close  comrades  in  these  earlier  days  of 
his  life  at  Box  Hill.  As  I  have  said,  I  had 
shaken  hands  with  him  across  a  stile  in 
1878,  but  my  intimacy  did  not  begin  till 
after  the  death  of  his  second  wife  in  1885 
and  my  own  removal  from  Cambridge  to 
take  up  work  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  days  of  his  neglect  were  then  passing 
away.  After  the  publication  of  'The 
Egoist'  and  'Diana  of  the  Crossways' 
critics  like  Stevenson  and  Henley,  with 
their  zeal  and  energy  and  power  of  mak- 
ing themselves  heard,  had  forced  ]Mere- 
dith  afresh  upon  the  attention  both  of  his 
own  contemporaries  and  theirs;  a  still 
younger  generation  needed  no  con\'incing; 
American  appreciation  quickly  followed; 
and  so  by  degrees  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
few  succeeded  in  making  admiration  for 
him  a  fashion  with  the  many.  At  the 
same  time  his  bodily,  though  not  his  in- 
tellectual, vigor  was  beginning  in  some  de- 
gree to  flag.  The  warm  brown  had  faded 
from  his  hair  and  beard  and  given  place 
to  the  grizzled  shade  that  went  so  well 
with  his  habitual,  unvarying  suit  of  soft 
gray  set  off  by  a  bright  scarlet  tie.  His 
voice  had  not  at  all  lost — indeed  it  never 
lost — its  strong  virile  timbre,  nor  his  ut- 
terance its  authoritative  rotundity  and 
fulness ;  for  his  speech  was  ever  clear-cut 
and  complete,  and  the  fashion,  growing,  I 
fear,  in  our  modern  English  conversation, 
of  mumbling  and  muttering  at  one  an- 
other from  behind  our  teeth  slurred  half- 
articulate  sounds  instead  of  formed  words, 
had  no  countenance  from  him.  The  range 
of  his  walks  was  beginning  to  be  much 
narrowed,  but  he  could  still  breast  gal- 
lantly the  hill  that  rose  from  just  outside 
his  garden  gate;  and  it  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  the  symptoms  devel- 
oped themselves  of  that  malady  which 
before  the  end  was  to  cripple  his  lower 
limbs  entirely. 

From  the  twenty  years  of  his  later  life 
during  which  Meredith  used  to  make  me 
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welcome  whenever  I  liked  to  come,  what 
do  I  chiefly  remember?  Well,  I  have 
never  attempted  to  play  the  Boswell  to 
anyone,  being  always,  I  suppose,  too  keen 
on  trying  to  bear  my  own  part.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  any  pains  could  ever  have 
succeeded  in  Boswellizing  Meredith.    Re- 


composing  condensed  oracular  aphorisms 
like  those  of  the  Pilgrim's  Scrip  in  '  Rich- 
ard Feverel':  but  these  were  literary 
products,  the  fruits  of  hard  meditation 
during  solitary  walks  or  in  the  study. 
His  talk  was  above  all  things  sponta- 
neous, abundant,  inventive,  leaping  and' 


From  a photcgyaph  by  Frederic  '.•  II.  Jiiaiis. 

Flint  Cottage.  Box  Hill. 
It  was  in  the  late  autumn  of  1867  that  George  Meredith  rixed  his  home  at  Flint  Cottage. — Page  201. 


member  that  to  make  the  one  and  only 
Boswell  it  took  the  one  and  only  Johnson: 
the  talker  of  all  talkers,  that  is,  most  ac- 
customed to  deliver  himself  in  brief,  con- 
clusive, as  it  were  portable  sentences,  each 
rememberably  laying  down — say  rather 
hammering  down — the  law  on  this  or  that 
question  of  life  or  conduct  or  opinion. 
Meredith's  talk  was  not  at  all  of  that  kind. 
He  was  fond,  as  aU  his  readers  know,  of 


flinging  itself  from  idea  to  idea  and  clause 
to  clause.  It  ranged  from  lusty  com- 
mon sense  to  extravagances  of  the  wild- 
est, most  voluble  and  exulting  burlesque 
fantasy.  The  more  overpowering  of  his 
monologues  sprang  sometimes  from  the 
mere  overflow  of  animal  and  intellectual 
spirits:  sometimes,  before  a  mixed  com- 
pany which  included  strangers,  I  fear  it 
must  be  owned  that  they  gave  an  impres- 
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sion  of  proceeding  from  a  desire  to  show 
off  and  play  fireworks.  I  do  not  think 
that  impression  was  quite  just.  The 
truth  is  that  Meredith  cherished  an  ideal 
of  what  the  brilliance  of  social  inter- 
course ought  to  be  which  corresponded 
not  at  all  to  the  capacities  of  ordinary 
persons  but  to  the  quite  abnormal  and 
super-athletic  activities  of  his  own  brain. 
He  never  fully  realized  the  difference 
between  his  own  mind  and  the  minds  of 
average  people.  In  his  novels  he  will 
often  make  characters  described  as  or- 
dinary talk  like  himself,  in  far-fetched 
tropes  and  epigrams,  and  they,  being  his 
creations,  can  only  do  as  he  bids  them. 
But  when  in  real  life  he  would  sometimes 
try  to  lift"  the  talk  of  a  commonplace 
company  to  his  own  intellectual  and  im- 
aginative plane,  the  result  was  apt  to  be 
that  he  would  be  left  discoursing  alone 
to  auditors  silent  and  gaping,  disconcert- 
ed or  perhaps  even  annoyed.  Among 
those  who  knew  him  well  and  could  play 
up  to  him  a  similar  strain  of  talk  went 
better.  One  of  his  favorite  diversions, 
when  there  were  three  or  four  friends, 
men  or  women  or  both,  gathered  about 
him  was  to  begin  bantering  one  of  them 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  rest.  I  can 
see  him  now  standing  on  the  hillside, 
leaning  a  little  back  against  his  stick, 
surrounded  by  such  a  group,  and  hav- 
ing singled  out  his  subject  setting  out  to 
attribute  to  him  or  her  a  part  in  some 
absurd  imaginary  conversation,  or  pre- 
posterous series  of  predicaments  or  adven- 
tures, exulting  in  the  riot  of  his  own  inven- 
tion as  he  went  along,  till  he  towered  into 
heights  of  burlesque  beyond  conception. 
And  yet,  at  his  wildest,  he  would  be  apt 
to  get  in  shrewd  touches  of  real  insight 
into  the  character,  and  it  may  be  the 
weaknesses,  of  the  person  thus  played 
upon.  Vanity  might  suffer  under  the 
play:  indeed  vanity  was  never  much  at 
ease  in  Meredith's  company.  To  give 
any  sign  of  pique  or  resentment  was  fatal : 
little  mercy  would  then  be  shown  you :  the 
only  safe  course  was  to  go  all  the  way  with 
him,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  inven- 
tions and  if  possible  burlesque  his  bur- 
lesque, when  he  would  be  delighted  with 
you  and  himself,  and  throw  back  his 
beautiful  head,  and  crow  with  his  great 
manly  laugh,  and  prolong  the  talk  in  high 


good  humor,  descending  by  easy  degrees 
into  the  vein  of  genial  and  equal  com- 
panionship. 

So  much  for  his  company  talk.  But  of 
course  it  was  when  one  had  him  to  oneself 
or  at  most  with  one  or  two  intimates  that 
one  got  him  at  his  true  best.  The  range 
of  his  moods  and  manners  in  such  inti- 
macy was  very  wide,  and  to  me  at  least 
all  of  them  were  inspiriting  and  enjoyable 
save  one.  The  prevailing  strain  was  that 
blend  I  have  already  mentioned  of  the 
most  open  and  affectionate  courtesy  with 
the  frankest  raillery,  both  somewhat  elab- 
orate of  their  kind.  He  would  take  and 
keep  this  tone  with  servants,  whom  it 
mystified  beyond  measure  but  none  the 
less  delighted,  and  who  adored  him.  He 
would  even  take  it  with  his  pet  dogs.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  dogs  of  men  of 
genius  love  them  more  passionately  and 
devotedly  than  they  love  ordinary  mas- 
ters, I  suppose  feeling  in  them  some  extra 
glow  and  intensity  of  the  emotional  facul- 
ties calling  for  a  response  in  kind.  To  the 
succession  of  black  and  tan  or  pure  tan 
dachshunds  given  to  Meredith  by  various 
friends,  Coby  and  Bruny  and  Pete  (for 
'Cobold,'  'Bruno,'  'Peto'),  and  Islet, 
on  whom  he  wrote  his  well-known  el- 
egy— to  these  it  was  a  delight  to  hear  him 
talking  by  the  half-hour  together  in  terms 
now  of  caressing  endearment,  now  of 
irony,  or  sometimes,  when  the  poaching 
instinct  had  proved  too  strong  in  any  of 
them,  of  pained  parental  reproof. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  I 
have  said  that  badinage  or  satire  was  at 
all  times  an  element  in  Meredith's  conver- 
sation. No  man  could  be  more  gravely  or 
more  sagaciously  sympathetic  when  the 
appeal  for  sympathy  was  made,  or  could 
put  more  of  bracing  life-wisdom  into  ad- 
vice on  matters  of  conduct  when  his  ad- 
vice was  sought.  To  women  (at  least  to 
the  right  kind  of  women,  for  with  senti- 
mentalists of  either  sex  he  had  small  pa- 
tience), he  could  be  the  most  chivalrous- 
hearted  and  tenderly  understanding  and 
honorably  helpful  of  men,  as  beseemed 
the  creator  of  Lucy  Feverel  and  Rose 
Jocelyn  and  Renee  and  Clara  Middleton, 
of  Rhoda  and  Dahlia  and  Diana  and  the 
rest:  his  temper  and  discourse  in  these 
respects  being  in  life  and  in  literature 
entirely  and  admirably  the  same.    In  tete 
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a  tete  intercourse  he  very  rarely  mounted 
the  high  intellectual  or  fantastic  stilts, 
but  would  enter  simply,  with  the  power 
and  incisiveness  of  a  master  but  on  per- 
fectly free  and  equal  terms,  on  almost  any 
subject  of  human  or  historical  or  literary 
discussion.  Out  of  many  scores  of  con- 
versations I  can  recall  few  that  stand  out 


he  himself  went  to  one  of  his  old  haunts 
in  Switzerland  or  Tirol  and  found  a  huge 
new  block  of  hotel  building  disfiguring  the 
scene  at  its  most  sensitive  point,  and  pour- 
ing forth  its  crowd  of  cosmopolitan  chat- 
terers and  loungers,  he  would  not  turn 
away  in  disappointment:  whether,  in  fine, 
it  was  not  one  of  the  standing  contrarie- 


Eurford  Bridge  Inn. 
Wliere  Keats  "  did  abide  for  a  while,  between  one  poem  and  another."— Paye  201. 


saliently  from  the  rest.  Once,  when  I 
spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  enjoying  wild 
scenery  in  the  company  of  a  crowd  of 
tourists,  he  fell  upon  me  fiercely  for  the 
sin  of  selfish  exclusiveness  and  fancied 
superiority  to  fellow  beings  as  good  as 
myself.  I  stood  my  ground  and  pushed 
him  with  questions:  whether  in  point  of 
fact  the  spiritual  and  imaginative  effect  of 
certain  scenes  did  not  depend  essentially 
on  their  being  visited  in  solitude :  whether, 
for  instance,  the  shores  of  a  remote  High- 
land loch  could  speak  to  one,  when  a  pack- 
etful  of  MacBrayne's  trippers  had  just 
been  dumped  upon  them,  as  they  spoke 
to  one  when  one  was  alone:  whether,  if 


ties  of  things,  proving  no  good  to  be  with- 
out its  evil,  that  the  modern  poetic  and 
romantic  love  of  wild  scenes  and  solitudes 
should  have  had,  oftener  than  not,  the 
practical  effect  of  robbing  the  scenes  of 
their  wildness  and  the  solitudes  of  their 
power  upon  the  soul.  In  such  discussions 
he  would  not  be  overbearing  or  unreason- 
able or  use  his  resources  merely  to  crush 
one,  and  I  think  on  this  occasion  I  got  him 
to  a  half-way  agreement. 

A  very  frequent  subject  of  talk  between 
us  was  on  the  duty  and  necessity  for  Eng- 
land of  the  obligation  to  national  service. 
He  conceived  military  training  to  be  a 
thing  desirable  in  every  State,  desirable 
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for  the  sake  of  the  manhood,  the  self-re- 
spect, the  physical  and  moral  health  of  its 
citizens,  and  desirable  for  ourselves  above 
all  people.  He  held  that  if  our  popula- 
tion would  not  shake  off  its  carelessness 
and  sloth,  born  of  plethora,  and  submit  to 
that  discipline,  as  well  as  to  other  whole- 
some disciplines  of  mind  and  body,  our 


only  as  a  critic  and  onlooker.  In  discus- 
sions on  England  and  her  character  and 
destinies  he  would  always  separate  him- 
self from  his  countrymen  and  say  ''You 
English."  This  attitude  seemed  to  me  to 
be  due  partly  to  the  strong  Celtic  strain 
in  his  nature,  his  father  having  been  of 
Welsh  and  his  mother  of  Irish  descent. 


J-'ro»!  a  photograph  by  Frederick  H.  Evans. 

Ham  Farm,  Weybridge. 
Meredith  .  .  .  had  Hved  for  some  years  of  his  early  youth  near  Weybridge. — Page  201, 


day  was  done.  He  believed  that  a  more 
sternly  trained  race  like  the  Germans 
would  surely  win  against  us  and  deserve 
to  win.  These  convictions  at  the  same 
time  did  not  shake  his  attachment  to  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  State,  which  almost 
to  a  man  was  fanatically  opposed  to  them. 
When  I  urged  that  he  should  strive  to 
convert  his  pohtical  friends  and  should  in 
writing  declare  his  mind  on  the  question 
in  terms  more  calculated  to  strike  home 
than  the  cryptic  utterances  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  a  Colney  Durance  or  a 
Simeon  Fenellan,  he  was  apt  to  answer  as 
though  the  matter  were  one  which  con- 
cerned him,  not  as  one  of  ourselves,  but 


partly  to  the  sense  of  alienation  from  the 
sympathies  of  his  countrymen  that  had 
been  forced  on  him  by  their  long  neglect  of 
his  work.  Dearly  as  he  loved,  and  deeply 
beyond  all  men  as  he  knew,  the  English 
soil,  he  would  sometimes  inveigh  against 
defects  of  the  English  mind  and  character 
in  the  tone  not  only  of  a  detached  stranger 
but  almost  of  an  enemy.  This  from  such 
a  man,  by  that  time  at  any  rate  recognized 
as  one  of  the  glories  of  our  age  and  coun- 
try, was  the  one  thing  that  I  used  to  find 
it  hard  to  bear.  The  true  key  to  his  mind 
in  the  matter  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  his 
words  written  in  1870: — "I  am  neither 
German  nor  French,  nor,  unless  the  na- 
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tion  is  attacked,  English.  I  am  European 
and  Cosmopolitan, — for  humanity  !  The 
nation  which  shows  most  worth  is  the  na- 
tion I  love  and  reverence."  Nearly  thirty 
years  later,  in  one  of  his  very  last  letters, 
he  writes:  "As  to  our  country,  if  the  peo- 
ple were  awake,  they  w^ould  submit  to  be 
drilled.  .  .  .  The  fear  of  imposing  drill 
for  at  least  a  year  seems  to  me  a  forecast 
of  the  national  tragedy."  Conceive  what 
would  have  been  his  scorn  for  those  who 
have  shrieked  against  the  duty  of  im- 
posing national  service  even  now,  during 
these  months  of  deadly  peril  to  all  that 
England  stands  for  and  holds  dear. 

Space  fails  me  to  speak  of  the  many 
hours  I  have  spent  in  hearing  him  read  his 
own  verse.  Among  the  things  I  remem- 
ber particularly  his  trying  on  me  were 
those  athletic  experiments,  not,  I  think, 
entirely  successful,  in  the  accentual  treat- 
ment of  classical  quantitative  metres, 
'The  Fall  of  Phaeton'  and  'Translations 
from  Homer.'  I  always  thought  the 
great  ode  on  France  written  at  the  time 
of  her  overthrow  in  1870,  and  foretell- 
ing for  her  such  a  spiritual  resurrection 
as  we  have  now  witnessed,  perhaps  the 
finest  political  poem  in  our  language,  and 
was  proportionately  disappointed  with 
the  sense  of  strain  and  obscurity  pro- 
duced by  the  later  odes  on  Napoleon  and 
French  history  when  he  read  them  to  me, 
then  fresh  written,  in  1898.  His  tones  in 
reading  w^ere  impressively  rotund,  reso- 
nant, and  masterful,  but  withal  level  and 
not  much  modulated,  and  in  poems  so 
close-packed  and  complicated  in  construc- 
tion, so  dense  with  imagery  as  these,  the 
sense  of  what  he  read  w^as  naturally  hard 
to  follow.  As  a  rule  he  courted  no  criti- 
cism and  allowed  for  no  difficulty;  but  one 
day  I  remember  that  he  was  more  indul- 
gent than  usual.  He  paused  to  say  how 
he  knew  some  people  found  his  poetry  ob- 
scure, and  to  ask  whether  I  did,  and  w^here, 
and  why  ?  I  tried  to  point  out  some  puz- 
zles in  his  printed  poems  w^hich  I  had 
failed  to  solve,  even  with  the  page  before 
me  and  full  leisure  to  study  it.  But  he 
simply  could  not  see  that  they  were  puz- 
zles at  all,  and  closed  the  talk  character- 
istically with  a  jolly  laugh  over  the  slug- 
gishness of  my  Saxon  wits.  In  the  course 
of  it,  defining  his  own  aims  and  ideals  in 
verse,  he  repeated  several  times  with  in- 


sistence, "Concentration  and  suggestion, 
Colvin,  concentration  and  suggestion, 
those  are  the  things  I  care  for  and  am  al- 
ways trying  for  in  poetry. ' '  It  was  a  mis- 
fortune, I  think,  for  his  art,  and  proba- 
bly for  his  hold  on  posterity,  that  theory 
should  thus  have  come  to  reinforce  and 
exaggerate  habits  of  thought  and  style 
to  w^hich  he  was  only  too  prone  by  in- 
stinct. 

And  so  the  years  went  by.  Little  by 
little  infirmities  gathered  upon  him,  till  at 
last  he  became  incapable  of  walking  and 
received  one  as  a  prisoner  and  a  fixture  to 
his  armchair.  He  grew  deaf  and  grad- 
ually deafer,  so  that  to  contribute  any 
share  of  one's  own  to  the  talk  became  an 
effort,  and  one  had  more  and  more  to  be 
content  with  trying  to  convey  to  his  hear- 
ing some  suggestion  that  should  stimulate 
him  to  monologue.  But  the  intellect  re- 
mained quite  undimmed,  the  spirit  quite 
unquenchable:  his  thirst  for  reading,  and 
especially  for  French  historical  and  bio- 
graphical reading,  abated  not  a  jot:  his 
interest  in  politics  and  literature  and  per- 
sons, the  work  of  his  contemporaries  and 
the  promise  of  his  juniors,  remained  as 
keen  as  ever.  When  one  succeeded  in 
drawing  a  monologue  it  would  sometimes 
be  almost  as  brilliant  and  well-sustained 
as  those  of  earlier  days.  For  tw^o  years  I 
had  for  one  reason  or  another  failed  to  see 
him,  when  one  day  in  the  mid-spring  of 
1909  came  the  news  of  his  serious  illness, 
and  almost  immediately  af  terw^ards  of  his 
death.  It  was  on  a  radiant  May  day,  a 
day  of  summer  rather  than  spring,  that  a 
little  company  of  us,  his  friends,  assem- 
bled by  his  cottage  gate  and  followed  his 
remains  to  the  grave  chosen  for  them  in 
Dorking  churchyard.  That  at  least  is  the 
material  account  and  external  semblance 
of  what  happened.  What  truly,  to  the 
inward  and  spiritual  sense,  happened  on 
that  day  has  been  told  by  the  most  de- 
voted of  his  younger  friends.  Sir  James 
Barrie,  in  words  as  moving  as  were  ever 
written  by  one  man  of  letters  about  an- 
other. When  the  coaches  were  gone,  the 
cottage,  to  the  unsealed  vision,  was  ac- 
cording to  Barrie  not  deserted.  There 
still  sat  in  his  chair,  as  of  yore,  an  old 
man,  but  presently  his  old  age  fell  away 
from  him  ("for  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
Death   to  such   as  he").     He  rose  and 
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went  through  the  door  into  the  garden, 
where  he  found  all  the  men  and  women 
of  his  creation  drawn  up  to  salute  and 
do  him  reverence:  thence  up  the  garden 
walks  to  the  chalet, — 

''  where  he  worked,  and  good  and  brave 
men  will  for  ever  bow  proudly  before  it, 


knew  they  were  once  again  to  breast  the 
hill  with  him. 

"  He  strode  up  the  hill  whirling  his 
staff,  for  which  he  had  no  longer  any 
other  use.  His  hearing  was  again  so  acute 
that  from  far  away  on  the  Dorking  road 
he  could  hear  the  rumbling  of  a  coach.  It 
had  been  disputed  whether  he  should  be 


From  a  pholOf^rapk  by  Frciierick  H.  Evans. 

The  Chalet,  Box  Hill. 
The  two-roomed  chalet  which  he  [Meredith]  built  in  an  upper  corner  of  his  garden. — Page  202. 


but  good  and  brave  women  will  bow  more 
proudly  still.  He  went  there  only  be- 
cause he  had  gone  so  often,  and  this  time 
the  door  was  locked;  he  did  not  know 
why  nor  care.  He  came  swinging  down 
the  path,  singing  lustily,  and  calling  to 
his  dogs,  his  dogs  of  the  present  and  the 
past;  and  they  yelped  with  joy,  for  they 


buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  in  a  quiet 
churchyard,  and  there  came  to  him  some- 
how a  knowledge  (it  was  the  last  he  ever 
knew  of  little  things)  that  people  had  been 
at  variance  as  to  whether  a  casket  of  dust 
should  be  laid  away  in  one  hole  or  in  an- 
other, and  he  flung  back  his  head  with 
the  old  glorious  action,  and  laughed  a 
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laugh   'broad  as  a  thousand  beeves  at 
pasture.' 

"  Box  Hill  was  no  longer  deserted. 
When  a  great  man  dies — and  this  was  one 
of  the  greatest  since  Shakespeare — the  im- 
mortals await  him  at  the  top  of  the  near- 
est hill.  He  looked  up  and  saw  his  peers. 
They  were  all  young,  like  himself.  He 
waved  the  staff  in  greeting.  One,  a  mere 
stripling,  'slight  unspeakably,'  R.  L.  S., 
detached  himself  from  the  others,  crying 
gloriously,  'Here's  the  fellow  I  have  been 
telling  you  about !'  and  ran  down  the  hill 
to  be  the  first  to  take  his  Master's  hand. 
In  the  meanwhile  an  empty  coach  was 
rolling  on  to  Dorking." 

Those  beloved  women  and  maidens  of 
Meredith's  creation  are  not,  as  some  read- 
ers will  doubtless  have  remembered  al- 
ready, the  only  heroines  of  fiction  whom 
we  have  to  imagine  haunting  the  slopes 
of  Box  Hill.  An  earlier  novelist,  in  her 
limited  field  the  subtlest  artist  who  ever 
wrought  at  that  craft  in  England — I  mean 
of  course  Jane  Austen — has  made  a  cer- 
tain afternoon  picnic  on  the  site  for  ever 
memorable  by  the  misbehavior  of  the 
dear,  the  fascinating  and  fastidious,  the 
too  confident  and  too  managing  Emma 


Woodhouse,  whose  cleverness  led  her  into 
more  blunders  than  a  duller  person  could 
ever  have  committed,  and  who  on  the  day 
of  that  picnic  made  poor  Jane  Fairfax  so 
dreadfully  unhappy  by  her  reckless  flir- 
tation with  Frank  Churchill.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  other  associations  with  the 
place,  not  brain-wrought  and  phantasmal 
like  these,  but  concerned  with  beings  all 
too  human  and  red-blooded:  for  was  it 
not  here  that  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton 
met  and  parted  for  the  last  time?  But 
in  truth  the  whole  neighborhood  teems 
with  associations  literary  and  human. 
Look  across  the  valley  to  the  great  park 
of  Norbury  or  the  more  modest  grounds 
of  Camilla  Lacey;  and  the  charming 
Fanny  Burney,  with  her  novels  and  her 
diaries  and  her  friends,  her  marriage 
and  married  life  with  the  most  irreproach- 
ably correct  of  French  noblemen  in  ex- 
ile, will  rise  up  to  occupy  and  animate 
the  scene.  And  now  Norbury  itself  is  in 
the  market,  just  as  Box  Hill  was  lately 
before  the  transaction  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Would  that  it  were  possible 
for  some  benefactor  to  make  those 
noble  park  lands,  and  with  them  prac- 
tically the  whole  valley,  public  property 
also. 


AT    PARTING 

By  Abbie  Carter  Goodloe 

Now  must  we  go  our  separate  ways,  Beloved. 
I  may  not  follow  you  'mid  shot  and  shell — 
Whatever  to  this  hate-racked  world  War  means, 
To  women  it  must  ever  mean,  ''Farewell!" 

Unmurmuring  must  we  send  you  forth  to  death, 
The  love-locked  gates  of  life  fhng  open  wide, 
Bid  you  troop  out — you  dear  ones  whom  we've  kept 
So  close  and  warm ! — and  see  you  go,  dry-eyed. 

From  out  seared,  silent  hearts  must  thrust  you  forth 
With  no  caress,  no  word,  lest  courage  fail — 
Crumble  beneath  the  dear,  familiar  touch, 
And  love,  with  traitor-tenderness,  prevail. 

Oh,  God  of  Battles !  is  there  yet  some  land, 
Some  happy  land,  where  partings  have  surcease? 
Where  unwrung  heart  leans  to  another  heart. 
And  breathes  in  tranquil  rapture,  "Here  is  peace!"? 


Daggett  felt  that  there  was  interesting  work  ahead  .  .   .  work 


THE    COLYUM    CONDUCTOR 

By  Arthur  Chapman 


Illustrations  by  Everett  Shix.x 


DAGGETT  ran  a  column  of  verse 
and  paragraphs  on  a  New  York 
newspaper.  It  was  an  interesting 
column — "clever"  was  the  word  that  fell 
of  tenest  on  the  ears  of  the  bored  Daggett 
— and  thousands  turned  to  it  before  they 
so  much  as  glanced  at  the  portentous 
headings  on  the  front  page.  Daggett 
drew  a  big  salary,  but  he  was  worth  it  and 


more.  Many  of  his  quips  crept,  or  rather 
jumped,  into  the  common  speech  of  the 
day.  Comedians  and  monologists  made 
free  use  of  the  material  in  the  "On  the 
Face  of  Things  "  column.  Daggett's  work 
was  steadily  clipped  by  watchful  exchange 
editors  every^^here,  and  the  changes  on 
his  jests  were  rung  by  other  column  con- 
ductors, but  before  a  "wheeze"  had  per- 
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that  would  keep  him  busy  without  mental  effort.  —  Page  213. 


colated  to  Biloxi  or  Yakima  the  resource- 
ful humorist  had  caught  the  pubUc  fancy 
with  something  new. 

No  one  with  a  head  for  figures  had  ever 
estimated  how  much  of  a  void  would  have 
been  created  if  all  the  laughs  for  which 
Daggett  was  responsible  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  world,  but  such  a  void 
would  have  been  considerable.  Still, 
Daggett  never  posed  as  a  benefactor  of 
the  human  race.  He  w^as  content  to  put 
his  modest  initials,  A.  S.  D.,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  column  each  day,  nor  longed  for  a 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  path  the 
world  was  w^earing  to  the  door  of  his  flat. 
He  freely  admitted  that  he  was  giving 
his  newspaper  work  the  best  that  was  in 


him,  and  never  hinted  that  he  was  saving 
his  major  efforts  for  a  book  or  play.  No 
doubt  it  was  largely  because  of  this 
honesty  of  effort  that  Daggett's  follow^ing 
increased  and  his  salary  went  up  until  it 
became  the  envy  of  every  other  column 
conductor  in  the  country. 

In  fact,  so  interested  was  Daggett  in  his 
work  that  he  always  had  to  be  told  when 
it  was  time  for  him  to  take  a  vacation. 
For  the  second  time  in  one  season  Dag- 
gett's chief  had  reminded  him  that  he  had 
some  recreation  coming.  Daggett  w^as 
puzzled  for  a  while.  He  did  not  care  for 
fishing,  or  he  would  have  struck  for  the 
trout  country,  and  the  thought  of  firing 
a  gun  at  a  live  animal  filled  him  wdth  hor- 
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ror.  The  crowds  at  the  beaches  did  not 
provide  the  same  proportion  of  "  hunches" 
that  came  from  city  crowds.  For  Dag- 
gett was  always  on  the  lookout  for  possible 
copy.  A  sign  in  the  subway,  or  some  lin- 
guistic peculiarity  of  a  guard,  or  a  head- 
line shrilled  in  distorted  fashion  by  a  news- 
boy— all  these  were  trifles  which  did  not 
seem  as  trifles  when  transferred  to  Dag- 
gett's column. 

Daggett  had  always  found  that  it  was 
slower  work  getting  ideas  in  proportion  to 
the  thinning  of  the  mob.  The  man  who 
built  that  greatest  of  crowd-catchers,  the 
subway,  laid  no  small  part  of  Daggett's 
modest  fortune.  The  business  of  wrest- 
ing material  from  the  brooks  and  the  skies 
and  the  hills  and  the  sea  appealed  to  Dag- 
gett not  at  all.  Other  column  conductors 
could  do  it.  There  was  Weddige,  out  in 
Saint  Louis,  who  had  published  two  or 
three  creditable  volumes  of  near-to-na- 
ture  verse  which  had  first  appeared  in  his 
column.  Burton,  down  in  Dallas,  had 
made  his  big  hit  with  "  kid  "  verse — some- 
thing which  Daggett  never  attempted. 
In  short,  Daggett  was  content  to  be  the 
rhymester  and  jester  of  the  villagers  of 
New  York,  who  like  pure  frivol  liber- 
ally sprinkled  with  names  of  the  promi- 
nent. 

''You've  hit  'em  right,"  said  Daggett's 
chief.  "Keep  poking  fun  in  a  well-bred, 
satirical  way.  It's  the  safest  play  to  hit 
class  foibles.  Nobody  gets  sore  at  such 
jabs.  It's  always  one's  neighbor  who  is 
getting  hurt,  you  know.  The  individual 
who  happens  to  do  the  reading  is  ahvays 
above  class  foibles — in  his  own  estima- 
tion." 

But  Daggett,  having  been  born  with 
the  newspaper  man's  greatest  asset,  good 
judgment,  hardly  needed  such  advice,  and 
the  chief  knew  it.  However,  he  made  his 
lecture  on  vacation-seeking  rather  more 
effective. 

"Now,look  here, Daggett,"  pursued  the 
chief,  "what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
this  vacation  business  ?  You  really  must 
take  one  for  the  sake  of  the  paper's  repu- 
tation. If  you  keep  on  working  they'll 
say  we  are  paying  you  such  a  big  salary 
that  we  can't  afford  to  let  you  have  any 
time  off.  You  must  stay  away  the  full 
two  weeks.  Make  it  a  month  if  you  want 
to.     No  slicing  it  down  to  ten  days,  much 


as  you  want  to  get  back  to  work.  I'll  not 
try  to  advise  you  where  to  go.  No  doubt 
you  have  a  place  all  spotted." 

"Well,  I  haven't,"  growled  Daggett, 
"but  if  you'll  tie  this  handkerchief  around 
my  eyes  I'll  have  a  place  in  a  minute." 

The  editor  wonderingly  tied  the  hand- 
kerchief, while  Daggett  picked  a  pin  from 
a  tray  on  his  desk.  Then  Daggett  walked 
straight  at  a  map  of  New  England  which 
hung  on  the  wall  and  jabbed  the  pin  into 
its  geographic  vitals.  Slipping  off  the 
handkerchief,  he  looked  at  the  pin,  whose 
head  gleamed  close  to  an  obscure  town 
near  one  of  those  caterpillars  which  rep- 
resent mountain  ranges  on  all  well-regu- 
lated maps. 

"That's  where  I'm  going,"  said  Dag- 
gett. "Right  to  that  Uttle  joint,  Rock- 
ton.  Sounds  common  enough,  doesn't 
it  ?  Well,  I'm  going  there  and  bury  my- 
self. I'm  coming  back  to  New  York  as 
shy  of  original  ideas  as  a  Sunday  editor. 
You  give  me  an  order  on  the  cashier  for 
that  two  weeks'  pay,  and  it's  the  last  dip- 
lomatic relations  we'll  have  till  the  school 
bell  rings  again." 

"Fine!"  ejaculated  the  chief. 

And  that  was  how  Daggett,  the  ad- 
mired conductor  of  the  world's  most 
quoted  "colyum,"  began  the  one  big  ad- 
venture of  his  life. 

Daggett  was  somewhat  disappointed, 
on  reaching  Rockton,  to  find  that  the  only 
vehicle  for  summer  tourist  use  was  an 
automobile  instead  of  a  ramshackle  car- 
riage. The  chauffeur,  too,  was  evidently 
a  city  importation,  and  not  the  bearded, 
gossipy  village  sort  Daggett  had  pictured. 
The  inn,  it  transpired,  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  up  the  hillside.  The  hill  itself  was 
the  start  of  the  mountain  that  had  loomed 
so  large  on  the  map  which  Daggett  had 
stabbed.  In  reality  it  wasn't  such  a  big 
mountain  as  the  map-maker  had  tried  to 
fool  the  public  into  believing.  Daggett 
had  seen  the  Rockies,  and  he  could  insti- 
tute comparisons.  But  its  smallness  only 
made  him  glad.  He  was  getting  away 
from  the  largest  city  on  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, with  its  talk  of  the  largest  bank 
accounts  and  its  constant  evidence  of  the 
largest  capacity  for  feverish  amusements. 
He  wanted  small  things,  and  a  small 
mountain  looked  like  a  good  start. 
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Left  to  his  choice  of  walking  or  adding 
another  automobile  ride  to  the  rides  of 
which  he  had  sickened,  Daggett  inglori- 
ously  chose  the  automobile.  The  road 
looked  dusty,  and  his  walking-shoes  were 
in  his  suit-case,  anyway.  So,  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  was  not  going  to  realize 
any  of  his  vacation  expectations,  Dag- 
gett leaned  back  against  the  cushions 
and  smoked.  The  town-drafted  chauffeur 
tried  to  engage  him  in  conversation,  but, 
when  it  came  to  shutting  off  talkative 
drivers,  Daggett  had  a  way  with  him. 
More  Daggetts  in  cars  and  the  ratio  of 
automobile  accidents  would  be  consider- 
ably lessened. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  the  inn  Daggett 
was  cheered.  It  was  painted  blue,  and 
he  knew,  even  before  he  saw  the  sign  in 
front,  that  it  was  called  the  Blue- Jay  Inn. 
Probably  there  are  a  thousand  Blue- Jay 
Inns  in  New  England,  all  painted  blue. 
Some  day  a  Bernard  Shaw  among  inn- 
keepers is  going  to  prove  that,  by  all  the 
rules  of  real  logic.  Blue- Jay  Inns  should  be 
painted  red.  Daggett  would  have  fled  be- 
fore such  evidence  of  originality.  A  Blue- 
Jay  Inn  was  just  what  he  wanted.  He  de- 
scended from  the  car  and  strode  up  the 
blue  steps,  almost  whistling. 

Several  women  were  rocking  on  the 
front  porch.  Most  of  them  were  about 
the  age  of  the  woman  with  the  serpent's 
tongue — doubtful,  to  put  it  non-Watson- 
ically.  As  Daggett  climbed  the  steps  he 
noticed  that  a  board  under  the  nearest 
rocker  gave  out  a  high  note.  A  board  a 
little  farther  down  the  porch  was  pitched 
lower.  Daggett  felt  that  there  was  in- 
teresting v/ork  ahead  classifying  the  differ- 
ent tones  in  those  porch  boards.  It  was 
work  that  would  keep  him  busy  without 
mental  effort. 

A  young  woman  interested  Daggett  al- 
most at  first  glance.  She  was  quite  the 
youngest  and  best-looking  of  the  half- 
dozen  on  the  porch.  She  was  just  over 
a  board  which  squeaked  in  A-flat,  and  she 
ceased  not  her  contributions  to  the  mass 
of  porch  harmony.  The  other  sounds 
stopped  momentarily  when  Daggett  had 
mounted  the  steps,  but  the  A-flat  board 
kept  on  squeaking.  Daggett  resolved  to 
thank  the  A-flat  rocker  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  the  reassuring  lack  of  interest 
thus  displayed. 


The  interest  of  the  majority  of  porch 
rockers  at  the  Blue- Jay  Inn  was  short- 
lived, so  far  as  the  new  arrival  was  con- 
cerned. In  fact,  no  man  who  lacks  the 
physical  endowment  of  a  movie  hero  can 
create  a  real  flutter  at  a  summer  resort. 
The  comic-weekly  theory  that  men  are  all 
that  make  summer-resort  life  worth  liv- 
ing is  a  man-made  fabrication  intended  to 
flatter  that  portion  of  the  sex  which  does 
most  of  its  reading  in  barber  shops.  Dag- 
gett never  would  create  a  sensation  any- 
where, if  he  depended  on  personal  appear- 
ance. Not  that  he  was  bad-looking.  He 
had  no  distinguishing  features.  His  hair 
might  have  been  fetching  if  he  had  al- 
lowed it  to  grow  long  enough  to  show  its 
natural  waviness.  His  brow  was  broad 
enough  to  be  pleasing,  but  he  kept  his  hat 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes.  Tortoise-shell 
glasses  might  have  supplied  the  missing 
note  of  distinction,  but  the  spectacles 
Daggett  wore  were  of  the  grandfather  va- 
riety, with  steel  bows.  He  was  neither 
short  nor  tall,  and,  in  fact,  was  one  of 
those  original  personalities  which  take  a 
long  time  to  impress  people  with  their  dis- 
tinctive qualities.  Daggett  found  this  an 
advantage,  for  it  enabled  him  to  study 
people  in  their  natural  moods.  When 
Smithers,  the  corner  druggist,  found  that 
his  ordinary-looking  customer  was  a  dis- 
tinguished humorist,  there  was  an  end  of 
copy  for  Daggett.  Smithers  immediately 
became  possessed  of  the  desire  to  say  bril- 
liant things.  He  was  no  longer  Smithers 
the  unconsciously  funny  druggist,  but  a 
very  poor  actor,  always  trying  to  show  off 
with  puns  and  antiquated  jests  in  the 
presence  of  Daggett. 

Away  from  New  York,  Daggett  had 
reasonably  based  hopes  that  his  identity 
would  remain  a  secret  for  two  weeks  at 
least.  Journalism,  even  in  its  greatest 
aspects,  is  a  provincial  thing.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  mightiest  newspaper  outside 
its  own  bailiwick  is  feeble  and  gasping. 
The  brilliant  work  of  the  best  reporter  in 
New  York  never  penetrates  to  Mancos, 
Colorado.  Yet  the  aggregate  of  people  in 
the  nation's  Mancoses  is  far  greater  than 
New  York's  five  millions.  Newspaper 
fame  Daggett  would  have  put  beside  a 
statesman's  classification  of  the  tariff  as  a 
local  issue.  Consequently,  he  put  his  full 
name  on  the  register  and  knew  no  fear. 
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The  host  of  the  Blue- Jay  Inn  was  for- 
merly a  livery-stable  keeper  who  had  sold 
out  the  business  and  bought  the  hotel 
after  years  of  heckling  by  his  wife.  In 
the  depths  of  his  heart  there  always 
lurked  a  longing  to  return  to  the  livery 
business.  Daggett  was  glad  to  find  the 
conversation  of  his  host  turning  to  horses. 
He  had  once  spent  a  week  at  a  winter  re- 
sort in  Florida  where  the  proprietor  had 
retailed  the  isms  and  ologies  that  had  been 
brought  to  his  place  by  guests  from  all 
over  the  country.  But  the  Blue- Jay  host 
was  not  of  that  sort.  Encouraged  by 
Daggett's  ordinary  appearance  and  sub- 
dued manner,  he  had  invited  the  para- 
grapher  to  come  out  and  view  a  promising 
two-year-old  colt.  Then  he  had  turned 
Daggett  over  to  the  Blue- Jay  hostess,  who 
had  introduced  the  humorist  to  the  other 
guests  as  !Mr.  Baggot,  and  had  given  him 
the  one  magazine  he  detested  above  all 
others  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  Dag- 
gett found  himself  talking  to  the  young 
woman  who  had  caught  his  attention  on 
the  hotel  porch.  He  had  not  talked  with 
her  long  before  he  struck  a  copy  trail. 
She  was  the  most  delightfully  prosaic 
conversationalist  he  had  ever  met.  Her 
first  half-dozen  sentences  were  platitudes. 
Though  each  was  a  naked  fish-hook,  Dag- 
gett went  after  it  voraciously.  He  had 
been  bombarded  so  long  with  all  the 
flashy  things  stored  up  in  the  minds  of 
his  brilliant  acquaintances,  that  here  was 
something  refreshing.  At  the  sixth  plat- 
itude Daggett  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  experienced  a  languorous  delight  that 
he  had  not  know^n  for  years.  He  had  no 
idea  that  conversation  could  be  made  so 
soothing. 

The  young  woman's  name  was  Almira 
— Almira  ]Myers.  It  was  a  name  lyric  in 
itself,  and  Daggett  almost  hummed  it  like 
a  lullaby.  Beyond  this  she  said  nothing 
of  herself,  and  Daggett  did  not  ask.  It 
was  enough  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
her  bromidioms.  He  was  sorry  when  the 
waitress  came  out  and  whanged  the  huge 
triangle  that  called  the  boarders  to  dinner. 
There  were  no  laggards.  The  inviting 
walks  that  stretched  from  the  Blue- Jay 
Inn  w^re  seldom  trod  by  boarders'  feet. 
It  was  so  much  easier  to  sit  on  the  porch 
and  take  one's  exercise  rocking.     Had  the 


vibrant  triangle  been  a  child's  toy,  all 
could  have  heard  it.  Almira's  only  com- 
ment on  the  ringing  of  the  triangle  was 
that  she  believed  in  having  one's  meals 
regularly.  It  didn't  make  so  much  dif- 
ference what  one  ate,  she  thought,  as  hav- 
ing each  meal  served  at  the  right  hour. 

"  Great  1 "  thought  Daggett.  "  If  she'd 
been  right  out  of  a  college  for  young 
women  probably  she  would  have  made 
some  brilliant  remark  about  the  base  uses 
of  this  mighty  crowbar,  fit  for  the  hand 
of  Archimedes  himself." 

After  dinner  Daggett's  paragraphic  in- 
stincts began  to  assert  themselves.  He 
rummaged  around  in  his  suit-case  till  he 
found  copy  paper.  He  did  not  remember 
putting  any  copy  paper  there.  In  fact,  he 
had  intended  to  make  this  a  noteless  trip. 
But,  an}^vay,  the  copy  paper  was  there, 
and  a  good  thing  it  was,  too,  for  he  had 
made  a  find  which  was  bound  to  tickle  the 
appetites  of  his  New  York  readers. 

Daggett  wrote  down  several  of  Almira's 
remarks.  He  could  not  remember  all  her 
platitudes,  but  no  doubt  she  had  plenty 
more  in  reserve.  He  would  make  them  a 
feature  of  his  column  during  the  next  two 
weeks.  Better  than  that,  he  would  make 
them  the  only  feature.  Regardless  of  his 
announced  intention  of  not  writing  a  line 
during  his  absence,  Daggett  sent  on  a 
half-dozen  of  Almira's  platitudes.  He 
despatched  a  short  note  to  his  chief,  ex- 
plaining that  he  intended  to  run  a  series, 
entitled  ''The  Bromidioms  of  Daphne." 
Nothing  else  was  to  appear  in  the  column. 
Electric  under  the  glow  of  his  inspiration, 
Daggett  sealed  and  stamped  the  letter  and 
tucked  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  set  out 
to  walk  to  the  village  post-office.  He  was 
disappointed  not  to  find  Almira  on  the 
porch  as  he  went  out.  He  would  have 
liked  the  walk  with  her  to  the  post-office. 
Perhaps  on  the  way  she  would  have  con- 
tributed another  day's  supply  of  bromid- 
ioms to  his  column. 

Almira  appeared  in  the  evening,  but 
spoke  to  him  only  briefly  and  vanished. 
Next  morning,  however,  she  w^as  on  the 
porch,  and,  in  a  quiet  angle,  Daggett  lis- 
tened once  more  to  her  soothingly  com- 
monplace remarks.  He  was  careful  not 
to  say  anything  that  would  break  the 
thread  of  her  conversation.  He  refrained 
from  mentioning  books,  plays,  or  music. 


He  had  not  talked  with  her  long  before  he  struck  a  copy  trail. — Page  214. 


A  Debussy  selection  on  the  phonograph 
brought  no  remark  from  him.  He  coin- 
cided with  Almira  when  she  said  the  new 
music  might  be  all  right,  but  the  old  songs, 
like  old  friends,  wore  best. 

It  was  a  morning  swiftly  sped,  so  far  as 
Daggett  was  concerned.  He  was  afraid 
he  had  missed  at  least  half  of  Almira's 
platitudes,  they  came  so  fast.  But  the 
half  he  set  down  pleased  him  immensely. 
He  captioned  them  and  forwarded  the  lot 
to  be  put  in  the  column.     He  felt  a  trifle 


guilty  when  Almira  walked  to  the  post- 
oflice  with  him  and  watched  him  post  the 
letter  containing  her  innocent  vacuities. 

''But,"  reflected  Daggett,  ''we  are  go- 
ing to  part  after  this  two  weeks'  vacation 
of  mine  is  up,  and  I'm  never  going  to  see 
her  again.  She  will  not  know  who  I  am, 
and  it  is  reasonably  certain  she  is  never 
going  to  see  these  things  in  print.  Con- 
sequently it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  me 
to  make  use  of  her  remarks  for  copy." 

So  Daggett  dropped  the  letter  in  the 
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post-office  and  eased  his  conscience  by 
buying  Almira  an  ice-cream  soda,  for 
which  she  in  turn  rewarded  him  by  re- 
marking that  while  ice-cream  was  good, 
and  soda-water  was  good,  yet  it  was  no- 
ticeable that  each  tasted  better  in  an  ice- 
cream-soda glass. 

Next  day  Daggett  received  a  telegram 
from  his  chief  congratulating  him  on  the 
hit  the  Daphne  stuff  was  making. 

"You  haven't  had  such  another  wheeze 
in  the  colyum  since  you  began  the  work," 
went  on  the  telegram.  "The  contribu- 
tors are  flooding  the  mail  ^^ith  variations 
of  the  Daphne  bromides.  Fire  along  an 
instalment  every  day,  by  wire  if  neces- 
sary. Where  the  dickens  are  you  getting 
it?" 

Daggett  gave  one  of  his  justly  cele- 
brated sardonic  grins.  Tell  where  he  was 
getting  it,  indeed !  Was  any  successful 
prospector  in  the  habit  of  babbling  of  the 
location  of  his  richest  gold  claim?  No- 
body should  ever  be  told  about  this  Al- 
mira of  the  Bromides,  who  had  drifted  so 
strangely  into  his  life,  with  her  craft  a 
blue  rocker  on  the  blue  porch  of  the  Blue- 
Jay  Inn,  and  who  was  to  drift  so  com- 
pletely out  again  in  a  scant  two  weeks. 
He  thrust  the  telegram  into  his  pocket, 
and  Almira  noted  the  color  of  the  enve- 
lope. Her  gentle  eyes  widened,  and  she 
remarked  that  she  always  hated  to  get 
telegrams,  they  startled  her  so.  She  nev- 
er yet  had  had  one  announcing  a  calam- 
ity in  her  family,  but  one  never  knows 
when  it  is  to  be  one's  turn.  Daggett 
found  it  considerable  of  a  game  to  match 
such  stereotyped  remarks  with  replies 
equally  stereo.  His  average  of  successful 
returns  was  not  high.  One  of  his  feeble 
efforts  along  the  line  of  the  trite  was  gen- 
erally capped  by  two  or  three  from  Al- 
mira, and  Daggett  was  left  stranded. 

Almira  did  not  seem  to  mind  any  lapses 
in  the  conversation.  In  fact,  when  Dag- 
gett figured  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  day,  Al- 
mira herself  did  not  do  so  very  much  talk- 
ing. He  saw  her  perhaps  an  hour  in  the 
morning  and  two  hours  more,  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  the  sum  total  of  their 
conversation  would  not  fill  the  smallest 
phonograph  record.  Out  of  this  he  se- 
cured from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  lines  of 
"The  Bromidioms  of  Daphne"  and  fired 
them  on  to  the  paper. 


Once  a  great  fear  swept  over  Daggett. 
He  thought  of  the  smashing  of  everything 
if  his  newspaper  should  happen  to  be 
among  those  taken  at  the  Blue- Jay  Inn. 
He  went  to  the  library  and  pawed  over  all 
the  periodicals  on  the  table.  His  journal 
was  not  there.  His  host  assured  Daggett 
that  the  most-quoted  newspaper  in  the 
world  was  not  received  in  the  village  and 
never  had  been  received  in  the  village. 
In  fact,  the  host  had  never  heard  of  it, 
even  as  a  distant  and  shadowy  affair. 
He  preferred  to  read  nothing  in  the  peri- 
odical line  but  a  horse  journal.  He  re- 
newed the  invitation  to  come  out  and  see 
the  two-year-old  colt.  Daggett  went,  but 
yawned  while  the  host  was  explaining  the 
animal's  supernatural  gifts  of  speed,  and 
there  were  no  more  invitations.  The  in- 
sulted host  confided  to  his  wife  that,  if  the 
young  feller  from  New  York  was  a  sample, 
the  standard  of  inteUigence  in  that  town 
was  anything  but  high. 

Daggett  found  himself  looking  forward 
to  the  hours  of  sitting  and  walking  with 
Almira.  He  was  pleased  in  greater  degree 
each  time  Almira  appeared.  Sometimes 
it  was  Daggett  who  sat  by  Almira,  and 
sometimes  Almira  dropped  into  the  empty 
chair  that  was  always  beside  Daggett,  but 
their  companionship  was  so  simple  and 
childlike  that  not  half  an  eyebrow  was 
raised  among  the  elderly  ladies  who  con- 
stituted the  main  battery  of  porch  rockers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week,  Dag- 
gett got  another  telegram  from  his  chief. 
It  read: 

"Daphne  has  the  town's  goat.  All 
wild  about  her  platitudes.  You  aren't 
thinking  up  that  stuff,  surely.  Where 
are  you  getting  it?  By  all  means  keep 
it  up!" 

Again  Daggett  smiled,  and  glanced  at 
the  cool,  placid,  and  comforting  young 
creature  at  his  side.  Almira  had  just 
given  him  a  mine  of  commonplaces  that 
day,  beginning  with  a  statement  as  to 
the  unmanageability  of  her  hair  after  it 
had  been  washed,  which  remark  was  in- 
spired by  the  dropping  of  a  hairpin  under 
her  rocker.  Daggett  had  picked  up  the 
hairpin  and  had  noticed  that  Almira's  hair 
was  exceptionally  glossy  and  wavy,  and 
the  hands  which  patted  her  locks  into 
place  were  white  and  small  and  quick. 
They  were  the  hands  of  an  individual 
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of  active  temperament,  and,  beautiful 
though  they  were,  somehow  did  not  fit 
Almira's  placid  personality.  They  flitted 
about  her  hair  momentarily,  white  as 
snowflakes,  and  then  they  were  folded  in 
her  lap  and  were  still.  Daggett,  soothed 
with  another  platitude,  again  dreamed. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  second  week, 
Daggett  began  to  feel  uneasy.  He  won- 
dered how  he  was  going  to  say  good-by  to 
Almira.  She  settled  the  question  herself 
by  coming  down  one  morning  with  her 
suit-case  in  her  hand  and  announcing  her 
departure.  Yes,  it  was  sudden,  but  her 
sister's  second  baby  was  sick,  and  help 
was  needed  at  home.  She  shook  hands 
with  everybody,  and  several  of  the  porch 
rockers  and  the  landlady  patted  her 
shoulder  and  kissed  her.  The  landlord 
also  was  genuinely  sorry  to  have  Almira 
go,  not  because  she  represented  the  loss  of 
a  paying  boarder,  but  because  she  had  not 
yawned  when  he  showed  her  the  two-year- 
old  colt,  and  also  because  she  talked  talk 
that  he  could  understand. 

As  for  Daggett,  he  found  no  word  to 
say  until  Almira  had  faced  him  shyly  to 
say  good-by.  Then  he  remembered  that 
this  was  just  the  moment  for  a  common- 
place ending  of  a  commonplace  acquaint- 
ance— not  so  commonplace  for  him,  per- 
haps, because  it  had  supplied  him  with 
good  copy,  but  easily  forgotten  so  far  as 
its  actualities  as  a  friendship  were  con- 
cerned. He  shook  Almira's  hand,  though 
not  effusively,  and  deliberately  let  the 
landlord  have  the  honor  of  carrying  her 
suit-case  to  the  automobile.  Almira  fired 
her  final  platitude  to  the  effect  that  she 
had  found  Mr.  Daggett's  acquaintance  at 
once  pleasing  and  helpful,  and  she  hoped 
he  would  get  over  the  habit  of  receiving  so 
many  telegrams,  as  it  surely  would  bring 
on  heart  trouble.  Then  she  was  carried 
away  in  the  auto,  and  Daggett  went  to 
his  room  and  wrote  the  last  bunch  of 
bromides  under  the  Daphne  heading  and 
wandered  alone  to  the  post-office. 

Daggett  had  intended  to  stay  three 
days  longer,  but,  without  giving  himself 
any  satisfactory  explanation  for  his  act, 
he  departed  the  next  morning.  The  last 
sound  he  heard  from  the  porch  was  the 
squeaking  of  chair  rockers,  but  the  note  in 
A-flat  was  missing.  Turning,  as  the  auto- 
mobile rounded  the  curve  near  the  house, 
Vol.  LX. 


Daggett  could  have  sworn  that  he  saw  Al- 
mira in  her  chair  on  the  porch  and  that  her 
hands  were  fluttering  at  her  hair  like 
snowflakes.  But  he  knew  it  was  only  im- 
agination, and  that  in  all  probability  he 
was  never  to  see  Almira  again.  Thinking 
over  this  finality,  which  of  a  sudden  had 
become  astonishingly  grim,  Daggett  was 
in  such  a  state  of  dejection  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  office  that  his  chief  said: 

"That's  a  helva  expression  for  a  reju- 
venated vacationer !  And  what  the  deuce 
do  you  mean,  young  feller,  by  cutting 
short  that  Daphne  bromide  stuff  in  the 
colyum  when  you  had  it  going  good?  I 
telegraphed  you  to-day  that  Dilson  wants 
to  stage  Daphne,  and  Haskin,  the  pub- 
lisher, wants  a  novel  written  around  her. 
You've  got  your  chance  at  the  big  stuff  at 
last,  my  boy.     Now  go  to  it !" 

Daggett  "went  to  it,"  but  only  half- 
heartedly. It  was  hard  work  for  him  to 
get  through  his  column  a  day,  much  less 
to  tackle  a  novel  and  a  comedy.  The 
sixth  chapter  of  the  novel  found  him  ready 
to  quit,  and  the  scenario  of  the  play  was 
tossed  aside,  the  clamorous  Dilson  being 
gruffly  told  to  wait.  Daggett  knew  what 
was  the  matter.  He  missed  Almira.  If 
he  could  have  fallen  under  her  soothing  in- 
fluence an  hour  or  two  a  day  he  knew  he 
could  have  turned  out  copy  which  would 
have  satisfied  his  own  critical  taste.  He 
missed  the  quiet  of  her  voice  and  the  calm 
of  her  eyes,  and  one  of  her  innocent  little 
bromides  would  have  been  balm  to  his 
soul.  Daggett  fell  into  a  state  of  snarling 
savagery  which  was  not  understood  by  the 
copy  boy,  or  the  men  in  the  composing- 
room,  or  the  others  about  the  office  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  with  pos- 
sible contributions.  Daggett  deliberately 
alienated  several  of  his  most  dependable 
contributors,  who  "switched"  to  a  rival 
column.  But  he  did  not  want  contribu- 
tors.    He  wanted  Almira. 

Daggett  wrote  at  last  to  the  landlord  of 
the  Blue- Jay  Inn,  asking  for  the  address  of 
Miss  Almira  Myers,  a  young  lady  who  had 
stopped  there  a  few  weeks  before.  But 
the  landlord  was  a  creature  of  mean  re- 
venges, and  he  remembered  that  Daggett 
had  yawned  over  the  two-year-old  colt. 
So  he  tore  Daggett's  letter  into  bits  and  it 
went  unanswered.     Daggett  waited  a  few 
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days  for  a  reply,  and  then  he  telegraphed  went  flowing  on,  calm  and  quiet,  and  Dag- 

to  the  landlady,  asking  why  in  blazes  a  gett  was  conscious  of  giving  a  foolish  start 

guest  of  that  hotel  could  not  get  informa-  when  he  heard  it — one  of  those  starts 

tion  w^hen  he  wrote  for  it,  and  would  his  which  novelists  are  always  describing  and 

communication  regarding  the  address  of  which  Daggett  scornfully  declared  in  print 

Miss  Almira  Myers  please  receive  some  to  be  among  the  things  people  never  did  in 

attention  ?     The  landlord  confessed  his  real  life.     Yet  he  started  so  violently  that 

guilt  to  his  wife  and  received  a  merited  re-  he  dropped  his  hat  with  a  clatter.     Before 

buke,  but  the  landlady  respectfully  and  he  stooped  to  recover  it  he  straightened 

regretfully  informed  Mr.  Daggett — and  up  deliberately,  in  spite  of  an  exclamation 

she  hoped  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing  him  of  annoyance  from  a  spectacled  young  so- 

again  next  season — that  Miss  Myers  had  ciologist  behind  him,  and  took  a  long  look 

gone  without  leaving  any  address.  at  the  speaker  on  the  platform. 

Convinced  that  he  must  face  the  future  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it — the 

Almiraless  and  without  hope  of  ever  hav-  speaker  was  Almira.     She  was  dressed  in 

ing  the  raw  edges  of  life  smoothed  under  white,  almost  as  she  used  to  dress  at  the 

her  gracious  touch,  Daggett  gave  up  the  Blue- Jay  Inn.     Her  brow  was  as  serene  as 

search  for  his  one  divinity  and  deliberately  ever,  and  her  gaze  as  clear,  and  her  voice 

planned  to  hasten  his  inevitable  chronic  as  firm  and  comforting.     Only  instead  of 

cynicism  by  going  in  for  social  doings,  platitudes  she  was  talking  something  very 

These  were  things  which  Daggett  had  deep.     From  the  lips  which  had  framed 

avoided  with  scrupulous  care.     His  invi-  ''The  Bromidioms  of  Daphne"  came  sen- 

tations  were  many.     Some  of  his  "con-  tences  crisp  and  with  the  right  words  al- 

tribs"  were  wealthy  social  leaders,  but  ways  dropped  into  the  right  places. 

Daggett  always  gave  himself  credit  for  Had  Daggett  remained  standing  an- 

printing  their  good  stuff  just  as  readily  as  other  fraction  of  a  second,  drinking  in  all 

he  printed  the  stuff  of  the  socialist  printers  these  wonders,  he  would  have  received  a 

up-stairs.     He  saw  no  reason  for  turning  sharp  punch  in  the  back  from  the  indig- 

down  Art  just  because  it  was  brought  in  nant  young  sociologist  behind  him.  Then 

by  w^earers  of  purple-edged  robes.     Social  there  would  have  been  a  slight  disturb- 

invitations,  however,  he  had  refused  sys-  ance,  and  perhaps  Almira  would  have 

tematically,  and  now,  with  Almira  hope-  recognized  him,  but  Daggett  sank  dazedly 

lessly  lost,  life  had  been  turned  inside  out,  into  his  seat  and  managed  to  comport 

so  far  as  he  was  concerned.     He  meant  to  himself  reasonably  well  for  a  man  whose 

do  all  the  things  he  believed  in  not  doing,  brain  was  for  the  moment  all  sky-rockets 

and  one  of  his  steps  was  to  accept  several  and  pinwheels. 

bids  which  lay  on  his  desk.  By  all   the  rules  of  romance  Almira 

At  one  of  these  affairs,  a  lecture  whose  should  have  seen  Daggett  come  in,  or, 

subject  he  did  not  remember,  Daggett  was  better  still,  by  some  sixth  sense  she  should 

a  little  late.     The  young  woman  who  had  have  divined  his  presence  in  the  hall.  But 

invited  him  was  one  of  his  "highbrow"  rules  of  romance  suffer  the  most  unlooked- 

contributors.     She  sent  in  splendid  trans-  for  suspensions  in  New  York,  and  Almira 

lations  of  Slav  poets  whose  names  nobody  went  on  talking  to  the  not  overly  vast  as- 

knew  and  that  caused  Mergenthaler  men  semblage  as  impersonally  as  when  it  was 

and  proof-readers  an  immense  amount  of  Andrew  Scott  Daggettless. 

worry.     She  had  never  inveigled  the  over-  The  young  woman  at  Daggett's  side 

seer  of  the  column  to  one  of  her  highly  in-  heard  every  word  normally,  no  doubt,  but 

structive  affairs,  but  she  had  not  ceased  Daggett  heard  only  the  beloved  voice  of 

to  send  him  invitations,  and  at  last  he  had  the  girl  on  the  porch  of  the  Blue- Jay  Inn, 

done  her  the  almost  incredible  honor  of  and  he  would  close  his  eyes,  even  as  he 

accepting.     Then,  at  the  beginning  of  her  used  to  do  in  the  rocking-chair  when  the 

hour  of  triumph,  there  had  been  a  miser-  bromides  were  rippling,  but  he  must  keep 

able  delay  on  the  street-car,  and  they  were  them  very  intently  on  that  figure  on  the 

late  getting  to  their  seats  in  the  darkened  platform  lest  said  figure  vanish  as  when  a 

hall.  film  breaks  at  a  moving-picture  perform- 

Somebody  was  lecturing,  and  the  voice  ance.     Daggett  did  not   remember  the 
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subject  of  the  lecture.  It  was  something 
deep  and  puzzhng,  but,  as  set  forth  in  Al- 
mira's  clear  language,  it  did  not  mystify 
the  audience.  In  fact,  when  the  lecture 
was  over  and  the  applause  had  subsided, 
at  least  half  the  audience  lingered  to  meet 
the  speaker,  thinking,  perhaps,  to  get  a 
few  words  on  a  topic  that  had  been  made 
so  vital. 
Daggett  was  among  those  who  lingered. 


of  it,  at  college,  Isabelle  did  sign  an  ''A" 
between  her  first  and  last  names. 

The  lion-hunters  in  the  crowd  filed  back 
of  the  stage  and  into  a  little  reception- 
room,  where  Almira,  youthful  and  beauti- 
ful and  smiling,  shook  hands  and  listened 
to  words  of  praise,  not  as  if  they  pleased 
her  particularly,  but  as  if  they  might  be 
slight  aids  in  the  cause  she  had  taken  up. 
Daggett  and  his  lecture  companion  joined 


Daggett  and  his  lecture  companion  joined  the  line. 


Dimly  he  heard  his  lecture  companion  ex- 
plaining that  this  dear,  brilliant  girl  who 
had  just  thrilled  everybody  with  that  ex- 
quisite lecture  was  the  most  gifted  student 
in  our  college,  and  she  had  just  finished 
her  education  abroad  and  now  she  was 
going  to  devote  her  life  to  uplifting  the 
submerged  nine-tenths,  not  by  working 
in  the  depths  so  much  as  by  appealing  to 
the  floating  one-tenth.  She  was  going  to 
prove  that  the  social  uplift  would  pay  the 
race,  morally,  mentally,  and  financially. 
If  anybody  could  succeed,  through  sheer 
force  of  a  highly  developed  intellect,  it 
was  Isabelle  Myers.  Yes,  her  name  might 
be  Isabelle  Almira  Myers.    Come  to  think 


the  line.  The  young  woman  contributor 
wore  a  large  hat,  and  its  plumes  concealed 
Daggett's  features  until  he  stood  trem- 
blingly in  front  of  Almira,  with  his  words 
of  salutation  choked  somewhere  in  his 
throat  and  his  outstretched  hand  shaking 
visibly.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his  agitation, 
the  real  Daggett  was  watching,  from  those 
steel-bowed  glasses,  for  whatever  look 
might  leap  into  the  eyes  of  his  Daphne 
of  the  Bromides  when  he  faced  her. 

The  young  woman  contributor,  who  in- 
troduced Daggett  as  the  celebrated  A.  S. 
D.  of  the  Star,  merely  thought  Almira  was 
strangely  and  unaccountably  flustered. 
But  Daggett  knew  better.     He  had  seen 
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the  light  for  which  he  had  looked,  and  he 
knew  Almira  had  been  far  from  forgetting 
him.  He  managed  to  murmur  something 
about  having  enjoyed  the  lecture,  and 
then  he  passed  on,  propelled  by  the  young 
sociologist  who  had  sat  behind  him  and 
who  was  eager  to  crush  Almira 's  hand  and 
tell  her  what  a  godsend  she  was  to  the 
human  race.  It  was  an  exalted  Daggett 
that  walked  out  of  Almira's  presence.  He 
laughed  foolishly  aloud  as  he  piloted  to 
the  curb  the  young  lady  who  translated 
Russian  poets. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I'll  have  to  send  you 
home  alone,"  said  Daggett  thickly,  as  he 
thrust  his  lecture  companion  into  the 
shallows  of  a  half-grown  taxicab.  ''It's 
something  I've  forgotten  at  the  office — • 
proof  of  a  triolet  which  I  overlooked  read- 
ing. You  have  no  idea  of  the  things  the 
machine  operators  can  do  to  verse  forms. 
Good-by !  I've  enjoyed  this  lecture  im- 
mensely— more  than  you'll  ever  suspect, 
in  fact." 

The  note  of  genuine  sincerity  in  Dag- 
gett's last  words  was  unmistakable  and 
prevented  any  protests.  As  the  taxicab 
disappeared,  containing  a  puzzled  young 
woman,  Daggett  turned  back  to  the  lec- 
ture-hall in  search  of  another  young  wom- 
an who  was  also  puzzled.  He  found  Al- 
mira in  the  centre  of  a  cordon  of  her  most 
faithful  feminine  admirers.  Daggett's 
charge  upon  this  cordon  was  notable. 
The  exploit  of  Fuzzy-Wuzzy  in  breaking  a 
British  square  was  not  to  be  mentioned, 
poetically  or  any  other  way,  in  comparison 
with  the  masterly  manner  in  which  Dag- 
gett scattered  the  group  about  his  Almira. 

He  had  half-expected  to  find  that  she 
had  disappeared  during  his  brief  ab- 
sence, but  no — here  was  one  of  her  snow- 
flake  hands  resting  on  his  rough  coat 
sleeve  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  street 
together.  Hereafter  he  would  have  his 
coats  made  of  better  and  softer  material, 
lest  those  hands  be  scratched ! 

There  was  another  reckless  demand 
upon  the  endless  taxicab  resources  of  New 
York.  Daggett  had  swdf  tly  planned  that, 
when  he  had  seated  himself  beside  Almira 
in  the  vehicle,  he  would  confess  his  duplic- 
ity and  declare  his  love  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  taxi  was  slow  in  arriving,  and 
Daggett's  courage  had  ebbed  second  by 
second.     Almira,  too,  was  ill  at  ease  owing 


to  the  deception  she  had  practised  on  this 
sophisticated  city  person  at  the  Blue- Jay 
Inn,  when  she  had  apparently  con\dnced 
him  that  bromidioms  formed  her  natural 
means  of  expression.  Altogether  it  was 
a  rather  formal  ride  to  Almira's  home, 
whereas  Daggett,  at  the  peak  load  of  his 
enthusiasm,  had  fully  determined  that  the 
journey  should  be  marked  by  a  proposal 
of  marriage  as  fervid  and  gallant  as  any- 
thing that  ever  figured  in  those  impossible 
romances  where  love-afiairs  are  carried 
along  at  whirh^ind  speed. 

Only  once  in  the  course  of  the  ride  did 
Daggett  have  a  surge  of  courage  that 
might  have  enabled  him  to  speak  what 
was  on  his  mind.  That  was  when  Al- 
mira, looking  out  of  the  taxicab  \\'indow, 
said,  in  the  drawling  voice  of  the  girl  on 
the  porch  of  the  Blue- Jay  Inn: 

"Isn't  the  growth  of  the  automobile 
business  astonishing?  They  say  every 
farmer  in  Kansas  has  his  Ford." 

Daggett  was  about  to  speak  burning 
words,  but  just  then  the  automobile 
stopped,  and  a  few  moments  later  he  was 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  meeting 
Almira's  father,  mother,  and  swarm  of 
brothers  and  sisters. 

The  contributors  virtually  ran  Dag- 
gett's column  for  the  next  few  days. 
Faithful  -^Titers  who  had  formed  what 
they  called  the  Wastebasket  Hitters' 
Union  were  delighted  at  seeing  their  con- 
tributions in  print.  One  enthusiastic  cof- 
fee-merchant, who  had  tried  unceasing- 
ly but  unavailingly  for  three  years  to  get 
so  much  as  a  line  into  the  column,  was 
so  delighted  at  having  a  jest  printed  that 
he  sent  Daggett  a  twenty-five-pound  sack 
of  the  finest  Mandheling,  which  the  de- 
partment boss  promptly  cached  for  possi- 
ble future  domestic  use. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  Daphne  book 
went  unwritten,  and  the  rehearsals  of  the 
Daphne  play  went  on  without  the  custom- 
ary quarrels  between  author  and  stage- 
director,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no 
author  present  to  start  any  unpleasant- 
ness. But,  for  all  his  constant  attend- 
ance upon  Almira,  a  great  embarrassment 
possessed  Daggett.  Each  time  he  called 
he  thought  he  would  tell  her  everything, 
but  there  came  the  terrible  thought  that  a 
confession  of  his  duplicity  might  end  their 
acquaintance.     He  pictured  the  confes- 
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sion  scene  in  a  dozen  different  ways.     But  ing  brow  in  approved  fictional  fashion 

always  she  would  look  at  him  in  pained  every  time  he  thought  of  losing  Almira 

surprise,  and  Daggett  knew  he  never  could  after  having  found  her  again.     He  was 

stand  it  if  he  brought  grief  into  the  blue  fearful  lest,  in  some  way,  she  should  se- 


The  deed  of  daring  was  done. — Page  223. 


depths  of  the  most  adorable  eyes  in  the 
world.  Daggett  had  always  claimed,  in 
his  column,  that  people  in  real  life  who  are 
under  severe  mental  stress  never  act  as 
they  do  in  books,  yet  he  would  pace  up 
and  down  his  office  and  m.op  his  perspir- 


cure  back  numbers  of  the  column,  and 
the  thought  of  her  reading  the  heartless 
''Bromidioms  of  Daphne"  and  looking 
up  at  him  with  a  stricken-doe  expression 
made  him  groan  aloud,  just  as  he  had 
claimed  lovers  in  real  life  never  groaned. 
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He  was  angry  with  himself  for  having  run  out  and  see  Almira,  and  sit  around  gloom- 

the  Daphne  series,  anyway.     It  was  noth-  ily  in  her  home  or  walk  moodily  beside  her 

ing  but  despicable  clowning,  the  whole  and  let  his  heels  scuff  in  a  way  that  adver- 

column-conducting  business.     He  was  go-  tised  his  dejection  to  the  world. 


"  See  how  the  leaves  are  falling.     Ain't  nature  wonderful  ?  " — Page  223. 


ing  to  hand  in  his  resignation  and  ask 
some  city  editor  for  a  job  doing  police  or 
reading  copy.  With  this  determination 
in  his  mind  he  would  put  on  his  hat  and 
rush  to  his  chief's  office — and  then  he 
would  walk  right  on  past  the  door,  and  go 


As  for  Almira,  she,  too,  had  her  doubts 
and  fears.  What  they  were  Daggett  did 
not  know  until  one  magic  day  when  they 
had  wandered  into  a  little  flat-iron  park, 
just  as  the  lamps  were  springing  to  life, 
and  he  had  suddenly  burst  out  with  his 
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declaration  of  love  and  had  imprisoned 
an  unresisting  hand  and  covered  it  with 
kisses — all  within  sight  and  hearing  of  a 
fat  man  who  evidently  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  declare  himself  "in"  on  park  en- 
gagements. Then,  while  Daggett  drew 
a  deep  breath,  preparatory  to  confessing 
what  base  use  he  had  made  of  her  Blue- 
Jay  Inn  talks,  Almira  forestalled  his  con- 
fession by  neatly  putting  hers  across  first. 

"  You  see,"  said  Almira,  "  I  went  to  that 
little  resort  to  get  away  from  all  the  work 
I  had  been  doing,  just  as  you  w^ent  away 
from  your  work.  When  you  came  up  the 
steps  at  the  Blue- Jay  Inn  I  thought  you 
looked  so  comfortably  commonplace  that 
I  could  practise  bromidioms  on  you.  You 
have  no  idea  how  systematically  I  worked, 
thinking  up  those  little  stereotyped  re- 
marks. They  seemed  to  be  what  you  had 
been  used  to  hearing,  so  I  kept  on  with 
them.  They  rested  me,  too,  I  found,  so 
it  became  a  pleasant  sort  of  a  game  that  I 
looked  forward  to  every  day.  You'll  for- 
give me  for  thinking  you  commonplace, 
won't  you?  I  had  no  idea  you  were  the 
brilliant  A.  S.  D.  of  the  Starr 

"  My  only  vanity  is  over  my  absence  of 
vanity,"  solemnly  reassured  the  surprised 
Daggett.  "  You  haven't  hurt  my  feelings 
a  bit,  but  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  haven't 
hurt  yours." 

Then  Daggett  told  how  he  had  used 
Almira's  hard-studied  commonplaces  for 
copy,  in  the  belief  that  they  were  the  nat- 
ural expressions  of  one  who  knew  few  by- 
paths of  conversation. 

Almira  sat  quiet  a  minute  or  two  after 
Daggett  had  finished. 

"It  was  mean  of  you,"  she  said  at  last, 
"but  under  the  circumstances  I  don't 
know  that  I  blame  you.  Besides,  it's 
some  comfort  to  know  that  you  suffered 
just  a  little  bit  when  you  had  lost  me. 
But  you'll  not  make  copy  of  me  any  more, 
after  your  book  and  play  come  out,  will 
you?" 

"  Um — well,  I  can't  promise  that,"  said 
Daggett  jauntily,  as  all  his  doubts  and 


fears  vanished.  He  looked  about  and  fig- 
ured that  he  would  have  at  least  a  min- 
ute to  put  his  arm  about  Almira's  waist 
before  the  nearest  arc-light  sputtered  its 
challenge  to  the  darkness.  The  fat  man 
was  still  near  by,  but  he  was  kindly  look- 
ing, and  always  pretended  to  be  gazing 
into  the  tops  of  the  park's  three  trees 
when  Daggett  glanced  toward  him.  The 
deed  of  daring  was  done,  and  the  arc- 
light  held  off  at  least  fifteen  seconds  later 
than  usual  before  its  blaze  made  Daggett 
withdraw  his  arm. 

"You  see,"  said  Daggett,  with  triumph, 
self-satisfaction,  adoration,  and  a  dozen 
other  elements  blended  in  his  voice,  "you 
can't  expect  me  to  turn  down  such  good 
things  as  your  bromidioms.  I'll  see  that 
you  are  counted  in  on  the  royalties  from 
them,  though." 

"Well,"  said  Almira,  with  the  demure 
expression  of  Daphne  of  the  summer  re- 
sort, "I  suppose  that  will  be  all  right  if 
it's  a  partnership  affair.  Married  people 
should  have  a  common  aim  in  life,  don't 
you  think?" 

''And  our  aims  will  be  bromides," 
laughed  Daggett.  "  I'll  come  home,  wear- 
ied to  death  after  my  hard  two  hours  and 
thirteen  minutes  of  toil,  and  we'll  just 
talk  common,  ordinary  things  to  each 
other  and  will  live  the  only  restful  life  in 
New  York.  And  you've  got  to  sit  in  a 
blue  porch  rocker,  and  I'll  have  the  jan- 
itor loosen  a  board  in  the  floor  till  it 
squeaks.  Them's  the  only  conditions  on 
which  I  consent  to  marry  you,  miss." 

More  lights  were  bursting  into  white 
bloom,  and  the  flat-iron  was  no  longer  a 
place  for  lovers.  As  they  walked  out  of 
the  little  park  together,  hand  in  hand, 
Almira  said: 

"See  how  the  leaves  are  falling.  Ain't 
nature  wonderful?" 

And  the  fat  man,  who  had  heard  the  re- 
mark, wondered  why  so  plain  a  statement 
of  fact,  which  he  had  made  himself  every 
autumn  for  thirty  years,  should  send  both 
the  young  people  into  laughter. 


"  Is  it  yourself,  John  Sutton,  who's  talking  here  of  plots,  and  plans,  and  war?  " — Page  229. 
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By  Mary  Synon 

Illustrations  by  Boardman  Robinson 


Y  grandmother  was  at  the 
basement  window,  peer- 
ing into  the  street  as  if 
she  were  watching  for 
some  one,  when  I  came 
home  from  school.  ''Is 
that  you,  John?"  she 
asked  me  as  I  stood  in  the  hall  stamp- 
ing the  snow  from  my  boots.  ''Sure,"  I 
called  to  her.  "  Who'd  you  think  I  was  ? 
A  spirit?" 

She  laughed  a  little  as  I  went  into  the 
room  and  flung  down  my  books.  My 
grandmother  hasn't  seen  any  one  in  ten 
years,  though  she  sits  day  after  day  look- 
ing out  on  the  street  as  if  a  parade  were 
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passing ;  but  she  knows  the  thump  of  my 
books  on  the  table  as  well  as  she  knows 
the  turning  of  my  father's  key  in  the  lock 
of  the  door.  "'Tis  a  lively  spirit  you'd 
make,  Shauneen,"  she  said  with  that 
chuckle  she  saves  for  me.  "No,  'twas 
your  father  I  thought  was  coming." 

"What'd  he  be  doing  home  at  this 
time?" 

"These  are  queer  days,"  she  said,  "and 
there  are  queer  doings  in  them." 

"There's  nothing  queer  that  I  can  see," 
I  told  her. 

"I'm  an  old,  blind  woman,"  she  said, 
"but  sometimes  I  see  more  than  do  they 
who  have  the  sight  of  their  two  eyes." 
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She  said  it  so  solemnly,  folding  her  hands 
one  over  the  other  as  she  drew  herself  up 
in  her  chair,  that  I  felt  a  little  thrill  creep- 
ing up  my  spine.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
I  asked  her.  "Time'll  tell  you,"  she 
said. 

My  mother  came  in  from  the  kitchen 
then.  "Norah  forgot  to  order  bacon  for 
the  morning,"  she  said.  "Will  you  go  to 
the  market,  John,  before  vou  do  anything 
else?" 

''Oh,  I'm  going  skating,"  I  protested. 

"It  won't  take  you  five  minutes,"  said 
mv  mother.  She  seemed  tired  and  wor- 
ried.  The  look  in  her  eyes  made  me  feel 
that  there  was  trouble  hanging  over  the 
house.  My  mother  isn't  like  my  grand- 
mother. When  things  go  wrong,  my 
grandmother  stands  up  straight,  and 
throws  back  her  shoulders,  and  fronts 
ahead  as  if  she  were  a  general  giving  or- 
ders for  attack;  but  my  mother  wilts  like 
a  hurt  flower.  She  was  drooping  then 
while  she  stood  in  the  room,  so  I  said: 
"All  right,  I'll  go,"  though  I'd  promised 
the  fellows  to  come  to  the  park  before 
four  o'clock. 

"And  look  in  at  the  shop  as  you  go 
by,"  my  grandmother  said,  "and  see  if 
your  father's  there  now." 

"Why  shouldn't  he  be?"  my  mother 
asked. 

There  was  a  queer  sound  in  her  voice 
that  urged  me  around  past  my  father's 
shop.  My  father  was  there  in  the  little 
office,  going  over  blue -prints  with  Joe 
Krebs's  uncle  and  Mattie  Kleiner's  fa- 
ther and  a  big  man  I'd  never  seen  be- 
fore. I  told  my  grandmother  when  I 
went  home.  "I  knew  it,"  she  said.  "I 
knew  it.  And  I  dreamed  last  night  of  my 
cousin  Michael  who  died  trying  to  escape 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land." 

"You  knew  what?"  I  asked  her,  for 
again  that  strange  way  of  hers  sent  shiv- 
ery cold  over  me. 

"Go  to  your  skating,"  she  bade  me. 

There  wasn't  much  skating  at  Tomp- 
kins Square,  though,  when  I  found  the 
crowd.  The  sun  had  come  out  strong  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  ice  was  melting. 
"  Ground-hog  must  have  seen  his  shadow 
last  week,"  Bennie  Curtis  said.  All  the 
fellows — Joe  Carey  and  Jim  Dean  and 
Frank  Belden  and  Joe  Krebs  and  Mattie 
Kleiner  and  Fred  Wendell  and  the  rest 
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of  them — had  taken  off  their  skates  and 
w^re  starting  a  tug  of  war  in  the  slush. 
Mattie  Kleiner  was  the  c5,ptain  on  one 
side  and  Frank  Belden  the  captain  on  the 
other.  Mattie  had  chosen  Joe  Krebs  and 
Jim  Dean  and  Joe  Carey  on  his  side. 
Just  as  I  came  along  he  shouted  that  he 
chose  me.  Frank  Belden  yelled  that  it 
was  his  choice  and  that  he'd  take  me. 
"He  don't  want  to  be  on  your  side!" 
Mattie   cried.     ''He's  with  the  Ger- 


mans ; 


Well,  I  guess  not,"  I  said,  "any  more 
than  I'm  with  the  English.  I'm  an 
American." 

"You  can't  be  just  an  American  in  this 
battle,"  Frank  Belden  said. 

"Then  I'll  stay  out  of  It,"  I  told  him. 

They  all  started  to  yell  "  Neutral ! "  and 
" 'Fraid  cat!"  and  "Oh,  you  dove  of 
peace!"  at  me.  I  got  tired  of  it  after 
a  while,  and  I  went  after  Mattie  hard. 
When  I'd  finished  with  him  he  bawled  at 
me:  "Wait  till  vour  father  knows,  he'll 
fix  you!" 

"What  for?"  I  jeered. 

"  For  going  against  his  principles,  that's 
what,"  Mattie  Kleiner  roared. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  w^hat  you  know  about 
my  father's  principles,"  I  laughed  at 
him. 

"  Well,  I  ought  to  know,"  he  cried.  "  I 
heard  him  take  the  oath." 

"What  oath?"  we  all  demanded,  but 
Mattie  went  off  in  surly  silence.  Joe 
Krebs  and  Joe  Carey  trailed  after  him.  I 
stayed  with  the  other  fellows  until  it  was 
dark.     Then  I  started  for  home. 

Joe  Carey  was  waiting  for  me  at  the 
corner.  "Do  you  believe  him,  John?" 
he  asked  me.  "Do  you  believe  Mattie 
about  the  oath?" 

"  How's  that  ?  "  I  parried.  I  seemed  to 
remember  having  heard  a  man  who'd  been 
at  the  house  a  fortnight  before  whisper- 
ing something  about  an  oath,  and  I  knew 
that  I'd  heard  my  mother  say  to  my 
grandmother:  "I  pray  to  God  he'll  get  in 
no  trouble  with  any  oaths  or  promises." 
I  kept  wondering  if  Mattie  Kleiner's 
father  and  Joe  Krebs's  uncle  and  the  big 
man  with  the  blue-prints  who'd  been  in 
my  father's  shop  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.'  "Oh,  Mattie's  talking  in  his  sleep," 
I  said. 

"Well,  maybe,"  said  Joe  Carey;  "but 
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he  wasn't  sleeping  the  night  they  had  the 
meeting  in  his  house.  He  was  on  the 
stairs  going  up  to  the  top  floor,  and  he 
kept  the  door  open  a  Httle  way  and  he 
heard  everything  they  said,  and  nobody 
at  all  knew  he  was  there." 

Joe  Carey's  eyes  were  almost  popping 
out  of  his  head,  and  so  I  knew  that  Mattie 
had  been  telling  him  a  long  story.  "I 
guess  he  didn't  hear  very  much,"  I  said. 

''You  bet  he  did,"  Joe  declared.  ''He 
heard  them  reading  the  letters  telling 
people  not  to  go  on  the  ships  because  they 
were  going  to  be  sunk,  and  he  heard  them 
talking  about  bombs  and  munition  fac- 
tories. He  says  that  he  heard  your  father 
say  that  he'd  gladly  lay  down  his  life  for 
the  sake  of  Ireland." 

"But  Ireland's  not  in  this  war  I" 

"  Sure  it  is  !  Mattie  says  the  Germans 
are  going  to  free  Ireland  if  they  beat 
England.  That's  why  the  Irish  ought  to 
be  ^Ndth  the  Germans.  Mattie  says  your 
father '11  be  aTvful  ashamed  that  you 
wouldn't  go  on  his  side.  Mattie  says 
your  father " 

"I  don't  give  a  whoop  what  Mattie 
says  about  my  father,"  I  told  him.  "I 
guess  I  can  take  my  own  part." 

"I  guess  you'll  have  to,"  said  Joe. 

As  I  went  up  the  street  toward  our 
house  I  had  that  queer  feeling  that  comes 
sometimes  after  I've  been  away  for  a 
while,  a  fear  that  something  terrible  has 
happened  while  I've  been  gone  and  that 
I'll  be  blamed  for  it.  It  was  dark  on  the 
street,  for  people  hadn't  lighted  the  lamps 
in  the  basement  dining-rooms,  and  I  was 
hurrying  along  when  suddenly  a  man's 
voice  came  over  my  shoulder.  I  hadn't 
heard  his  step  behind  me  at  all,  and  I 
jumped  when  he  spoke.  "Where  does 
Mr.  John  Sutton  live?"  he  asked  me. 

' '  Right  there. ' '     I  pointed  to  our  house. 

"Do  you  know  him?"  he  asked. 
Through  the  dark  I  could  see  that  he  was 
a  tall  man  mth  sharp  eyes.  I  knew  that 
I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  that  he 
didn't  look  like  any  of  the  men  who  came 
to  my  father's  machine-shop.  "Don't 
you  know  Mr.  Sutton?"  he  repeated. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Know  him  well,  sonny?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  well?" 

"He's  my  father." 


He  whistled  softly,  then  laughed, 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  strode  down  the 
street.  I  watched  him  to  see  if  he'd  take 
the  turn  toward  the  shop,  but  he  turned 
the  other  way  at  the  corner.  I  thought 
that  I'd  tell  my  grandmother  about  him, 
but  my  mother  was  with  her  in  the  dark 
when  I  went  in.  They  were  talking  very 
low,  as  if  some  one  were  dead  in  the  house, 
but  I  heard  my  mother  say,  "If  I  only 
knew  how  far  he's  gone  in  this  ! "  and  my 
grandmother  mutter:  "Sure,  the  farther 
he  goes  in,  the  farther  back  he'll  have  to 
come."  I  stumbled  over  a  chair  as  I 
went  into  the  room  '\\dth  them,  and  they 
both  stopped  talking. 

I  could  hear  the  Httle  hissing  whisper 
my  grandmother  always  makes  while  she 
says  the  rosary-,  but  I  could  hear  no  sound 
from  my  mother  at  all  until  she  rose  with 
a  sigh  and  lighted  the  gas-lamp.  She 
looked  at  me  as  if  she  hadn't  knowTi  I'd 
been  there.  "Have  you  any  home  work 
to  do  to-night,  John?"  she  asked  me. 

"No,  ma'am,"  I  said.     "It's  Friday." 

"Then  I  want  you  to  come  to  church 
with  me  after  your  dinner,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  church," 
I'd  said  before  my  grandmother  spoke. 

"  'Tmll  be  a  queer  thing  to  me  as  long 
as  I  live,"  she  said,  "  that  those  who  have 
don't  want  what  they  have  and  that  those 
who  haven't  keep  wanting." 

The  telephone  bell  rang  just  then  up 
in  the  room  that  my  father  uses  for  an 
office,  and  I  raced  up  to  answer  it.  A 
man's  voice,  younger  than  that  of  the 
man  who'd  spoken  to  me,  came  over  the 
wive.  ''Say,  is  this  John  Sutton's  resi- 
dence?" it  asked.  "And  is  he  home? 
And,  if  he  isn't,  who  are  you?" 

"\Miat  do  you  want?"  I  called. 

"Information.  This  is  The  World.  We 
hear  that  there's  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
clans  to-night,  and  we  want  to  know 
where  it's  to  be  held." 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said. 

"Can  you  find  out?" 

"No,''  I  lied.    "There's  nobody  home." 

"Won't  your  father  be  home  for  din- 
ner?" 

Even  then  I  could  hear  his  key  turning 
in  the  lock,  could  hear  him  passing  on  his 
way  up  to  his  bedroom,  but  a  queer  kind 
of  caution  was  being  born  in  me.  "No, 
sir,"  I  said. 
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''Who  was  that?"  my  grandmother 
asked  me  when  I  went  down. 

I  told  her  of  the  call,  told  her,  too,  of 
the  man  who  had  stopped  me  on  the 
street.  Her  rosary  slipped  through  her 
fingers.  ''I  feared  it,"  she  said.  Then 
the  whisper  of  her  praying  began  again. 

At  dinner  my  father  was  strangely  si- 
lent. Usually  he  talks  a  great  deal,  all 
about  politics,  and  the  newspapers,  and 
the  trouble  with  the  schools,  and  woman- 
suffrage,  and  war.  But  he  said  nothing 
at  all  except  to  ask  me  if  the  skating  were 
good.  My  mother  was  just  as  quiet  as 
he,  and  I  would  have  been  afraid  to  open 
my  mouth  if  my  grandmother  hadn't 
started  in  to  tell  about  New  York  in  the 
days  she'd  come  here,  more  than  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  She  talked  and  talked 
about  how  different  everything  had  been 
then,  with  no  tall  buildings  and  no  big 
bridges  and  no  subways  and  no  elevateds. 
''Faith,  you  can  be  proud  of  your  native 
town,  John,"  she  said  to  my  father. 

"I  wish  I'd  been  born  in  Ireland,"  he 
said. 

She  laughed.  "And  if  I'd  stayed  in 
Ireland  I'd  have  starved,"  she  said,  "and 
little  chance  you'd  have  had  of  being  born 
anywhere." 

"It  might  have  been  just  as  well,"  he 
said  bitterly. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said;  "there's  Shau- 
neen." 

He  rose  from  the  table,  flinging  down 
his  napkin.  "I  won't  be  home  till  very 
late,"  he  said  to  my  mother. 

She  stood  up  beside  him.  "Do  you 
have  to  go,  John?"  she  asked  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  John,"  she  said,  "I'm  afraid." 

"Of  what?" 

"Of  what  may  happen  you." 

"Nothingll  happen  me,"  he  said. 

I  wanted  to  tell  him  of  the  strange  man 
who  had  halted  me  on  the  street,  and  of 
the  telephone  call,  but  my  father's  anger 
was  rising  and  I  feared  to  fan  it  to  flame. 
My  grandmother  said  nothing  until  after 
my  father  had  gone.  Then  she  spoke  to 
my  mother. 

"Don't  you  know  better,"  she  asked 
her,  "and  you  eighteen  years  married  to 
him,  than  to  ask  John  not  to  do  something 
you  don't  want  him  to  do?" 

My  mother  began  to  cry  as  we  heard 


the  banging  of  the  outer  door  after  my 
father.  "Well,  if  you  can  do  nothing 
else,"  my  grandmother  said,"  you'd  better 
be  off  to  church.  Keep  your  eyes  open, 
Shauneen,"  she  warned  me  while  my 
mother  was  getting  her  hat  and  coat. 

It  was  a  grand  night,  with  the  evening 
star  low  in  the  sky,  like  a  lamp,  and  the 
big  yellow  moon  just  rising  in  the  east. 
The  wind  blew  sharp  and  salt  off  the 
water,  but  there  was  a  promise  of  spring 
in  the  air,  saying  that  it  must  be  almost 
baseball  time.  We  went  over  to  the  Jes- 
uit church,  walking  slowly  all  the  way. 
There  we  knelt  in  the  dark  until  I  was 
stiff.  As  we  came  out  my  mother  stopped 
at  the  holy-water  font.  "John,"  she  said, 
"will  you  promise  me  that  if  you  ever 
marry  you'll  never  set  any  cause  but 
God's  above  your  wife?" 

"No,  ma'am,  I  won't,"  I  said,  vaguely 
understanding  that  my  father  had  hurt 
my  mother  by  his  refusal  to  stay  at  home, 
and  wondering  what  cause  he  had  set 
above  her.  As  we  walked  toward  the 
car  line  I  remembered  what  Joe  Carey 
had  told  me  of  Mattie  Kleiner's  speech 
about  my  father.  "  Do  you  have  to  go  to 
Ireland  to  die  for  Ireland?''  I  asked  her. 
She  clutched  my  hand.  "My  grandfa- 
ther died  for  Ireland,"  she  said,  "and  he 
wasn't  the  first  of  his  line  to  die  for  her. 
But  I  pray  God  that  he  may  have  been 
the  last.''  She  said  no  more  till  we  came 
into  our  own  house. 

My  grandmother  was  still  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  dining-room.  There  was  no 
light,  and  my  mother  did  not  make  one. 
"There  was  another  telephone  call,"  my 
grandmother  said.  "Norah  answered  it. 
*Twas  the  newspaper  calling  again  for 
John,  to  ask  about  the  meeting.  She  said 
she  knew  nothing  about  it  and  that  no 
one  was  here  to  answer." 

''Do  you  suppose,"  I  said,  "it  was  de- 
tectives?" 

They  said  nothing,  and  I  could  feel 
a  big  lump  coming  up  my  throat.  I 
thought  they  might  not  have  heard  me 
until  my  grandmother  said:  "Do  you 
know,  Kate,  where  the  meeting  is?" 

"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  want  to 
know,"  my  mother  cried.  She  turned  to 
me  sharply.  "Go  to  bed,  John,"  she 
said. 

"I  know  where  the  meetings  are,"  I 
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blurted  out,  eager  enough  for  any  excuse 
to  put  off  the  hateful  order.  ''They're 
at  Mattie  Kleiner's  house,  because  he 
hides  on  the  stairs  when  they  come,  and 
he  heard  them  take  the  oath." 

''Is  that  Matthew  Kleiner's  boy?"  my 
grandmother  asked,  so  quietly  that  I 
thought  she  had  not  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  mv  news. 

''Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Go  to  bed,  Shauneen."  She  repeated 
my  mother's  order. 

I  went  up-stairs,  leaving  the  two  of 
them  silent  in  the  dark.  I  whistled  while 
I  undressed,  but  I  shivered  after  I  had 
turned  out  the  light  and  jumped  between 
the  sheets.  I  was  going  to  lie  awake  wait- 
ing for  my  father's  return,  but  I  must 
have  dozed,  for  I  thought  that  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  that  something 
woke  me.  I  knew,  as  soon  as  I  woke, 
that  some  one  was  in  my  room.  I  could 
feel  him  groping.  I  tried  to  speak,  but 
my  tongue  stuck  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 
Then  I  heard  a  faint  whisper.  "Shau- 
neen," it  said. 

So  far  away  it  seemed  that  I  thought  it 
might  be  a  ghost  until  my  grandmother 
spoke  again.  "Your  mother's  in  bed 
now,"  she  said.  ''Put  on  your  clothes  as 
quick  as  you  can." 

"WTiat  is  it?"  I  whispered. 

"We're  going  to  Matthew  Kleiner's, 
you  and  I,"  she  said.  "I'd  go  alone  if 
I  could  see." 

"What  time  is  it?" 

"Between  ten  and  eleven." 

I  pulled  my  clothes  on  as  fast  as  I  could. 
Then  stealthily  as  thieves  we  crept  out 
from  my  room  and  down  the  stairs.  I 
held  my  grandmother's  hand  and  won- 
dered at  its  steadiness.  When  we  had 
come  outside  the  basement-door  she 
halted  me.  "Look  down  the  street  for 
the  tall  man,"  she  bade  me.  There  was 
no  one  in  sight,  however,  and  we  walked 
along  sturdily,  turning  corners  imtil  we 
came  to  Kleiner's. 

It  was  a  red-brick  house  in  a  row,  not  a 
basement  house  like  ours,  but  with  a  cel- 
lar below  and  an  attic  above  its  two  main 
floors.  There  was  no  light  on  the  first 
floor,  but  I  thought  that  I  saw  a  stream 
behind  the  drawn  curtains  up-stairs.  I 
found-  the  bell  and  pushed  on  it  hard. 
No  one  came  for  a  long  time.     I  rang 


again.  I  could  see  shadows  back  of  the 
shades  before  Mattie  Kleiner's  mother 
came.  "What  is  it?"  she  demanded  be- 
fore she  opened  the  door. 

"Tell  her  that  your  mother's  sick  and 
that  you've  come  for  your  father,"  my 
grandmother  ordered  me.  I  repeated 
what  she'd  said.  IMrs.  Kleiner  opened 
the  door.  "Oh,"  she  cried,  "it  is  Mrs. 
Sutton  and  little  John.  Oh,  you  did 
frighten  me.  Is  the  mother  very  sick? 
I  shall  call  the  father." 

"Let  me  go  to  him,"  my  grandmother 
said.  We  were  inside  the  hall  then,  and 
I  put  her  hand  on  the  railing  of  the  stair- 
way. She  had  started  up  before  Mrs. 
Kleiner  tried  to  stop  her.  "I've  a  mes- 
sage for  him,"  said  my  grandmother. 
Mrs.  Kleiner  and  I  followed  her.  At  the 
top  of  the  stairs  I  turned  her  toward  the 
front  room,  for  I  could  hear  the  murmur 
of  voices.  I  passed  a  door  and  wondered 
if  Mattie  Kleiner  were  hiding  behind  it. 
"Oh,  we  must  not  go  in,"  Mrs.  Kleiner 
pleaded.  "The  men  vdll  not  want  us  to 
go  in."  She  tried  to  stop  us,  but  my 
grandmother  turned,  looking  at  her  as  if 
she  could  see  her.  "  I've  always  followed 
my  own  conscience,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
"not  my  husband's,  nor  my  son's,  nor 
any  other  man's." 

From  %^ithin  the  front  room  came  the 
sound  of  the  voices,  gro\\'ing  louder  and 
louder  as  we  stood  there,  my  grandmother 
alert,  Mrs.  Kleiner  appalled,  I  myself 
athrill.  I  could  hear  my  father's  voice, 
short,  sharp.  "It's  our  great  opportuni- 
ty," he  was  sa}^ng.  "We  have  only  to 
strike  the  blow  at  England's  empire,  and 
the  empire  itself  %^ill  arise  to  aid  us. 
Twenty  thousand  men  flung  into  Canada 
will  turn  the  trick.  French  Quebec  is 
disaffected.  \Miat  if  soldiers  are  there? 
We  can  fight-  them !  We  may  die,  but 
what  if  we  do  ?  We  will  have  started  the 
avalanche  that  will  destroy  Carthage  I" 

There  were  cries  of  "Right!"  to  him. 
Then  a  man  began  to  talk  in  German. 
His  voice  rang  out  harshly.  From  the 
murmurs  that  came  out  to  us  we  knew 
that  the  men  were  applauding  his  words, 
but  we  had  no  idea  of  what  the  words 
were.  Mrs.  Kleiner  stood  wringing  her 
hands.  "WTio's  in  there?"  my  grand- 
mother asked  her. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  insisted. 
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"Joe  Krebs's  uncle  is  there,"  I  said. 
"I  know  his  cough.  And  Mr.  Winngart 
who  keeps  the  dehcatessen  shop.  And 
Frank  Benner's  father;  and  that's  Mr. 
Carey's  voice." 

"They  just  meet  for  fun,"  groaned 
Mrs.  Kleiner. 

"Sure,  I  saw  that  kind  of  fun  before," 
said  my  grandmother,  "when  the  Fenians 
went  after  the  Queen's  Own." 

My  father's  voice  rose  again.  "  We  are 
ready  to  fire  the  torch?  We  are  ready 
to  send  out  the  word  to-night  for  the  mo- 
biHzation  of  our  sympathizers?  We  are 
ready  to  stand  together  to  the  bitter 
end?" 

"We  are  ready!"  came  the  shout. 

Then  my  grandmother  opened  the 
door. 

Through  the  haze  of  their  tobacco 
smoke  they  looked  up,  the  dozen  men 
crowded  into  the  Kleiners'  front  bedroom, 
to  see  my  grandmother  standing  before 
them,  a  bent  old  woman  in  her  black  dress 
and  shawl,  her  little  jet  bonnet  nodding 
valiantly  from  its  perch  on  her  thin  white 
hair.  She  looked  around  as  if  she  could 
see  every  one  of  them.  My  father  had 
sprung  forward  at  her  coming,  and,  as  if 
to  hold  him  off,  she  put  up  one  hand. 

"/5  it  yourself,  John  Sutton,  who's  talk- 
ing here  of  plots,  and  plans,  and  war?^' 
she  said.  Her  voice  went  up  to  a  sharp 
edge.  She  flung  back  her  head  as  if  she 
defied  them  to  answer  her.  All  of  them, 
my  father  and  Joe  Krebs's  uncle  and 
Mattie  Kleiner's  father  and  Mr.  Carey 
and  Mr.  Winngart  and  the  big  man  who'd 
had  the  blue-prints  in  the  shop,  and  the 
others,  stared  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  ghost. 
No  one  of  them  moved  as  she  spoke. 
"  'Tis  a  fine  lot  you  are  to  be  sitting  here 
thinking  ways  to  bring  trouble  on  your- 
selves, and  your  wives,  and  your  children, 
and  your  country.  Who  are  there  here 
of  you?  Is  it  yourself,  Benedict  Krebs, 
who's  going  out  to  fight  for  Germany 
Avhen  your  own  father  came  to  this  very 
street  to  get  away  from  Prussia?  Is  it 
you,  Matthew  Kleiner,  who  gives  roof 
to  them  who  plot  against  America,  you, 
who  came  here  to  earn  a  living  that  you 
couldn't  earn  at  home?  Is  it  you,  Mi- 
chael Carey,  who's  helping  them  hurt 
the  land  that's  making  you  a  rich  man? 
Shame  on  you;  shame  on  you  all!" 


"Why  shouldn't  we  fight  England?" 
Joe  Carey's  father  said  with  a  growl. 
"You'd  be  the  last  one,  Mrs.  Sutton,  that 
I'd  think'd  set  yourself  against  that." 

"  'Tis  not  England,"  said  my  grand- 
mother, "that  you  fight  with  your  plots. 
'Tis  America  you  strike  when  you  strike 
here.  And,  as  long  as  you  stay  here,  be 
Americans  and  not  traitors!" 

They  began  to  murmur  at  that,  and 
my  father  said:  "You  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about,  mother.  You'd 
better  take  John  home.  This  is  no  place 
for  either  of  you." 

"No  more  than  it's  a  place  for  you," 
she  said.  "Will  you  be  coming  home 
with  me  now?" 

"I  will  not,"  my  father  said. 

"Faith,  and  you'll  all  be  wishing  you 
had,"  she  told  them,  "when  the  jails'll  be 
holding  you  in  the  morning." 

"The  jails!"  The  big  man  who  had 
held  the  blue-prints  came  closer  to  us. 
"What  is  it  you  say  of  jails?  You  have 
told  the  police,  then?" 

"I  didn't  need  to,"  my  grandmother 
said.  "The  government  men  have  been 
watching  this  long  time.  'Twill  be  at 
midnight  that  they'll  come  here.  But 
'tis  not  myself  they'll  be  finding."  I  saw 
the  men's  glances  flash  around  the  room 
through  the  smoky  haze  before  she  called: 
"Come,  Shauneen."  I  took  her  hand 
again  and  led  her  out  of  the  room.  Just 
before  the  door  closed  after  us  I  saw  that 
my  father's  face  had  grown  very  white 
and  that  Mattie  Kleiner's  father  had 
dropped  his  pipe  on  the  floor. 

Outside  the  house  I  spoke  to  my  grand- 
mother tremblingly.  "Do  the  police 
really  know  ?  "  I  asked  her.  She  gave  her 
dry  little  chuckle.  "  If  they  don't,  they 
should,"  she  answered;  "but  I  was  born 
an  O'Brien,  and  I've  never  known  one  of 
them  yet  that  ever  told  the  police  any- 
thing. No,  Shauneen,"  she  laughed, 
"'twas  the  high  hill  I  shot  at,  but  I'm 
thinking  that  the  shot  struck.  We'll 
watch." 

We  crossed  the  street  and  waited  in  the 
shadow  of  the  house  at  the  corner.  For 
a  little  while  all  was  quiet  at  Kleiner's. 
Then  I  saw  the  tall  man  come  out  with 
Joe  Krebs's  uncle.  After  a  time  my 
father  came  out  with  Mr.  Winngart  and 
Mr.  Carey.     They  walked  to  the  other 
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corner  and  stood  there  a  moment  before 
they  separated.  ''Shall  we  go  home 
now?"  I  asked  my  grandmother  after  I 
had  told  her  what  I  had  seen. 

"Not  yet,"  she  said.  "I've  one  more 
errand  to  do  this  night."  I  thought  it 
might  have  something  to  do  with  the  tall 
man  who'd  spoken  to  me  or  with  the  tele- 
phone call,  and  I  wondered  when  she 
sighed.  "I'm  a  very  old  woman,"  she 
seemed  to  be  sa}dng  to  herself.  "I'll  be 
ninety-one  years  come  Michaelmas  Day. 
Some  of  the  world  I've  seen,  and  much  of 
life.  Out  of  it  all  I've  brought  but  a  few 
things.  I'd  thought  to  give  these  to  my 
son.  But — "  She  paused.  "How  old 
are  you,  Shauneen?"  she  asked  me. 

"Fourteen,"  I  said. 

"Old  enough,"  she  nodded.  She  turned 
her  head  as  if  she  were  looking  for  some- 
thing or  some  one.  Then :  "  Do  you  know 
your  way  to  the  Battery?"  she  asked 
me. 

"Sure,"  I  told  her.  "Are  you  going 
there?" 

"We  are." 

It  had  been  quiet  enough  in  our  part  of 
town.  It  was  quieter  yet  when  we  came 
to  Bowling  Green  and  walked  across  to 
the  Battery.  Down  there,  past  the  high 
buildings  and  the  warehouses,  we  seemed 
to  have  come  into  the  heart  of  a  hush. 
To  the  north  of  us  the  sky  was  afire  with 
the  golden  glow  from  the  up-town  lights. 
In  front  of  us  ran  the  East  River  and 
the  North  River.  Out  on  Bedloe's  Is- 
land I  could  see  the  shining  of  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty's  torch.  Every  little 
while  a  ferry-boat,  all  yellow  with  lights, 
would  shoot  out  on  the  water.  A  sail- 
ing-vessel moved  slowly  after  its  puffing 
tug.  The  little  oyster-boats  were  com- 
ing in  from  the  bay.  A  steamer  glided 
along  past  it  as  I  walked  with  my  grand- 
mother out  toward  the  old  Castle  Gar- 
den. 

On  the  Saturday  before  Joe  Carey  and 
I  had  come  down  to  the  piers,  prowling  all 
afternoon  on  the  docks,  watching  the  men 
bringing  in  the  queer  crates  and  boxes  and 
bags  while  we  told  each  other  of  the  places 
from  where  the  fruits  and  spices  and  coffee 
and  wines  had  come.  There  were  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  ships  out  there  in 
the  dark,  I  knew,  and  I  began  to  tell  my 
grandmother  what  some  of  the  sailors  had 


told  us  of  how  the  trade  of  the  world  was 
crowding  into  New  York,  with  the  ships 
all  pressing  the  docks  for  room.  "If  you 
could  only  see  it  I "  I  said  to  her.  "  I  can 
see  more  than  that,"  she  said.  Then: 
"Take  me  to  the  edge  of  the  waters,"  she 
bade  me. 

Wondering  and  a  little  frightened,  I 
obeyed  her,  trying  to  solve  the  while  the 
mystery  of  her  whim  to  bring  me  to  the 
deserted  park  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
"Is  Castle  Garden  over  there?"  she 
pointed.     "Then  I've  my  bearings  now." 

She  stood  alone,  a  little  way  off  from 
me,  staring  seaward  as  if  she  counted  the 
shadowy  ships.  The  wind  blew  her  thin 
white  hair  from  under  her  bonnet  and 
raised  the  folds  of  her  shawl.  There  in 
the  lateness  of  the  night,  alone  at  the  edge 
of  the  Battery,  she  didn't  seem  to  be  my 
grandmother  at  all,  but  some  stranger. 
I  remembered  the  story  I'd  read  some- 
where of  an  old  woman  who'd  brought  a 
pile  of  books  to  a  King  of  Rome,  books 
that  she  threw  away,  one  by  one,  as  he 
refused  them,  until  there  was  but  one 
book  left.  When  he'd  bought  that  one 
from  her  he'd  found  that  it  was  the  book 
of  the  future  of  the  empire  and  that  he'd 
lost  all  the  rest  through  his  folly.  As  I 
looked  at  my  grandmother  I  thought  she 
must  be  like  the  old  woman  of  the  story. 
Even  her  voice  sounded  strange  and  deep 
when  she  turned  to  me. 

"  It  was  sixty-five  years  ago  the  seventh 
of  November  that  I  first  stood  on  this 
soil,"  she  said.  "  'Tis  a  long  lifetime,  and, 
thank  God,  a  useful  one  I've  had.  Bur- 
dens I've  had,  but  never  did  I  lack  the 
strength  to  bear  them.  Looking  back, 
I'm  sorry  for  many  a  word  and  many  a 
deed,  but  I've  never  sorrowed  that  I  came 
here." 

I  would  have  thought  that  she  had  for- 
gotten me  if  she  hadn't  touched  my  arm. 
"You've  heard  tell  of  the  famine,  Shau- 
neen," she  went  on,  "the  great  famine 
that  fell  on  Ireland,  blighting  even  the 
potatoes  in  the  ground?  We'd  a  little 
place  in  Connaught  then,  a  bit  of  land  my 
father  was  tilling.  We  hadn't  much,  even 
for  the  place,  but  we  were  happy  enough, 
God  knows,  with  our  singing  and  dancing 
and  the  fairs  and  the  patterns.  Then, 
little  by  little,  we  grew  poorer  and  poorer. 
I  was  the  oldest  of  the  seven  of  us.     My 
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mother  and  myself'd  be  planning  and 
scraping  to  find  food  for  the  rest  of  them. 
Every  day  we'd  see  them  growing  thinner 
and  thinner.  Oh,  mavrone,  the  pity  of  it  1 
And  they  looking  at  us  betimes  as  if  we 
were  cheating  them  of  their  bit  of  a  sup  I 
Sometimes  now  in  the  dark  I  see  them 
come  to  my  bed,  with  their  soft  eyes  beg- 
ging for  bread,  and  we  having  naught  to 
give  them.  B rigid — she  was  the  young- 
est of  them  all — died.  Then  my  father 
went. 

"  I  used  to  go  down  to  the  sea  and  hunt 
the  wrack  for  bits  of  food.  There  by  the 
shore  I  would  look  over  here  to  America 
and  pray,  day  after  day,  that  the  Lord 
would  send  to  us  some  help  before  my 
mother  should  go.  You  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  pray,  Shauneen.  Your  father  can- 
not teach  you  and  your  mother  hopes 
you'll  never  learn.  For  prayer  is  born  in 
agony,  avick,  and  grief  and  loss  and  sor- 
row. But  because  you  are  the  son  of  my 
soul  I  pray  for  you  that  life  may  teach 
you  prayer.  For  when  you  come  to  the 
end  of  the  road,  Shauneen,  you'll  know 
that  'tis  not  the  smoothness  of  the  way, 
but  the  height  of  it  and  the  depth  of  it, 
that  measures  your  travelling.  Far,  far 
down  in  the  depths  I  went  when  I  prayed 
over  there  on  the  bleak  coast  of  Con- 
naught. 

"God  answered  my  prayer.  There 
came  from  America  food  to  us.  There 
came,  too,  the  chance  for  me  to  come  here 
with  the  promise  of  work  to  do.  'Twas 
a  drear  day  when  I  left  home.  How  I 
cursed  England  as  I  looked  back  on  the 
hills  of  Cork  harbor,  all  green  and  smiling 
as  if  never  a  blight  had  cast  its  shadow 
behind  them ! 

"'Twas  a  long,  dreary  sailing.  Nine 
weeks  we  were  in  the  crossing.  A  life- 
time I  thought  it  was  between  the  day  I 
looked  on  the  western  sea  from  the  Con- 
naught  mountains  and  the  day  when  I 
stood  here  looking  back  toward  home. 
Sure  life  is  full  of  lifetimes  like  those." 

She  paused  a  moment,  but  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  under  a  spell  that  I  must  not 
break  by  word  of  mine.  A  cloud  came 
over  the  moon  and  all  around  us  grew 
shadowy.  The  big  throb  that  the  city 
always  beats  at  night  kept  sounding  like 
the  thrumming  of  an  orchestra  waiting 
for  the  violin  solo  to  start. 


''I'd  plenty  of  them  before  many 
years."  My  grandmother's  voice  came 
like  the  sound  for  which  the  thrumming 
had  waited.  "Did  you  ever  think  what 
it  means  to  the  poor  souls  who  come  here 
alone  for  their  living?  When  you've  a 
house  of  your  own,  Shauneen,  with  men 
servants  and  maid  servants,  don't  forget 
that  your  father's  mother  worked  out  for 
some  one.  They  were  kind  people,  too, 
who  took  me  to  their  homes.  Don't  for- 
get that  either.  For  'tis  my  first  memory 
of  America.  Kind  they  were,  and  just. 
They  helped  me  save  what  I  earned  and 
they  showed  me  ways  of  helping  my  folks 
at  home.  I'd  brought  out  Danny  and 
James  and  Ellen  and  Mary  before  the 
war.  I  met  each  one  of  them  right  here 
at  Castle  Garden.  That's  why  I  always 
think  of  this  place  as  the  gateway  through 
which  the  Irish  have  come  to  America. 
Sure  Ellis  Island's  been  for  the  Italians 
and  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  We  didn't 
wait  outside  the  door.  We  came  straight 
in,"  she  chuckled. 

"My  mother  wouldn't  come  from  the 
old  place.  Long  I  grieved  over  her  there 
in  the  little  house  where  my  father  and 
Brigid  had  died,  but  after  a  while  I  knew 
she  was  happier  so.  Sometimes,  Shau- 
neen, I  think  of  Ireland  as  an  old  woman, 
like  my  mother,  sitting  home  alone  in  the 
old  places,  grieving,  mourning,  with  her 
children  out  over  the  world,  living  the 
dreams  of  her  nights  by  the  fire.  'Twas 
here  we  found  the  freedom  the  Irish  had 
been  fighting  for.  'Twas  here,  away 
from  landlords  and  landholding,  away 
from  famine  and  persecution,  that  we 
found  that  life  need  not  be  a  thing  of 
sorrow.  'Twas  here  I  met  your  grand- 
father. 

"I'd  nothing  of  my  own,  and  your 
grandfather  had  but  a  trifle  more  when 
we  married.  I  suppose  'tis  brave  that 
people  would  call  us  now.  We  didn't 
think  that  we  were.  We  were  young  and 
strong  and  we  loved  each  other.  And 
we  were  getting  along  fairly  well — we'd 
started  the  payments  on  a  bit  of  a  house 
of  our  own  after  your  father  was  born — 
when  the  war  came  down  on  us. 

"Your  grandfather  went  with  the  bri- 
gade. Not  twice  did  we  think  whether 
or  not  he  should  go.  We  knew  that  he 
owed  his  first  duty  to  the  country  that 
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had  called  him,  and  sheltered  him,  and 
given  him  work  and  hope  and  freedom. 
For  he  was  a  boy  from  home  as  I  was  a 
girl  from  home.  I  stood  on  the  curb- 
stone the  day  he  marched  by,  with  your 
father  in  my  arms,  and  I  cheered  for  the 
flag.  '  Sure  he'll  be  walking  to  meet 
you  when  you  come  back ! '  I  called, 
lifting  up  the  child.  Your  grandfather 
never  came  back.  He  fell  at  Marve's 
Heights." 

When  she  spoke  again  her  voice  had 
changed  more  to  her  every-day  tone. 
''Well,  I  raised  your  father,"  she  said, 
*'and  I  thought  I  was  raising  him  well. 
My  arms  were  strong.  I  worked  at  the 
wash-tub  morning,  noon,  and  night.  It 
wasn't  long  till  I  had  a  laundry  of  my 
own.  I  thought  to  give  my  son  all  that 
I'd  ever  wanted  for  myself.  Perhaps  that 
was  where  I  made  my  mistake.  I  thought 
too  much  of  the  things  that  money  can 
buv  in  those  vears  when  monev  was  so 
hard  to  earn.  Perhaps  'twas  myself  and 
no  other  who  taught  your  father  the  cold, 
hard  things  of  life,  though,  God  knows, 
I'd  no  thought  to  do  it.  He's  a  good  man 
in  many  ways,  but  he's  not  the  man  I 
want  you  to  be.  He's  a  good  hater  but 
he's  not  a  good  lover.  And,  faith,  what's 
there  in  life  but  love?" 

I  moved  a  little  then,  and  my  grand- 
mother swung  me  around,  with  her  two 
hands  on  my  shoulders,  and,  blind  as  she 
is,  stared  at  me  as  if  she  w^re  looking 
right  down  into  my  heart.  "  Shauneen," 
she  said,  ''I  have  prayed,  day  and  night, 
that  your  father  might  be  to  America 
the  good  citizen  his  father  was.  I  have 
prayed  that  if  America  should  ever  need 
him  he  would  stand  ready  for  her  call. 
I  have  prayed  that  he'd  love  America 
as  I  have  loved  America.  I  love  Ireland, 
mavrone.  Always  in  my  heart  do  I  see 
her  hills  as  they  looked  on  the  morning 
I  looked  back  on  them  from  the  sea. 
But  I  love  America,  too,  and  I  wanted 
my  son  to  love  her  even  more  than  I  do. 
I've  wanted  him  to  love  this  land  as  my 
fathers  and  their  fathers  loved  Ireland. 
'Twas  not  that  I  wanted  him  to  forget 
my  land;  when  he  was  a  lad  like  you  I'd 
tell  him  tales  of  Ireland's  glory  and  of 
Ireland's  woe.  How  was  I  to  know  that 
all  it  would  do  for  him  was  to  rouse  the 
black  hate  for  England?     I  taught  him 


love  for  Ireland,  but  never  did  I  teach 
him  to  set  my  land  above  his  own. 

''  For  'twas  America  gave  us  our  chance, 
Shauneen,  when  we'd  no  other  place  on 
earth  to  seek.  Hard  days  we've  known 
here,  too,  days  when  even  the  children 
jeered  at  us,  but  we've  never  felt  the  hand 
of  the  oppressor  upon  us  since  we  touched 
our  feet  on  these  shores.  We've  been 
free  and  we've  prospered.  Fine  houses 
we  have  and  fine  clothes;  and  'tis  a  long 
day  since  I  knew  the  pinch  of  hunger. 
This  is  our  debt.  Tell  me  again,  Shau- 
neen, what  you  see  out  there?" 

I  told  her  of  the  shining  lights,  of 
the  funnels  of  the  steamers,  of  the  piled 
piers,  of  the  little  oyster-boats,  of  the 
great  liners  waiting  the  word  for  their 
sailing. 

'''Twould  be  a  fine  sight,"  she  sighed. 
''Do  you  think  me  a  madwoman  to  bring 
you  here?"  she  went  on,  as  if  she  had 
read  my  thought.  ''Perhaps  I  am  that. 
Perhaps  I'm  not.  For  you'll  remember 
this  night  when  you've  forgotten  many 
another  time,  just  as  I  remember  the  day 
when  my  mother  took  me  to  the  shrine  at 
Knock.  For  this  is  the  shrine  of  your 
country,  Shauneen,  this  old  Castle  Gar- 
den, where  your  people  set  foot  in  the  land 
that's  given  them  liberty.  Here  it  was 
that  I  told  my  brothers  and  my  sisters  of 
the  future  before  them.  Here  it  is  that 
I'm  telling  you  that  your  country  will  be 
the  greatest  nation  of  all  the  world  if 
only  you  lads  stay  true  to  her.  That's 
why  I've  brought  you  here  to-night,  Shau- 
neen. I'm  an  old,  old  woman.  I've  not 
long  for  this  earth.  But  I've  this  mes- 
sage for  you;  it's  yours;  this  duty  that 
your  father  shirks  when  he  plots  with 
black  traitors  who'd  drag  us  into  wars 
that  are  not  of  our  choosing.  Raise  your 
hand,  Shauneen.  Say  after  me:  'Aslon^ 
as  I  live,  God  lid  ping  me,  I  shall  keep  my 
country  first  in  my  heart  and,  after  God, 
first  in  my  soul !'''' 

Through  the  misty  moonlight  there 
came  to  me  the  memory  of  my  mother's 
plea  at  the  door  of  the  church,  my 
mother's  cry:  "Promise  me  that  you'll 
set  no  cause  but  God's  before  your  wife  I "' 
Some  battle  of  spirit  struggled  within  me. 
For  an  instant  I  was  silent.  Then,  sud- 
denly, as  if  the  moon  had  ridden  above 
the  cloud,  I  saw  the  right.     "Since  all 
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true  causes  come  from  God,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "it  is  right  to  set  my  own  coun- 
try above  anything  else  that  may  ever 
come."  And  I  said  the  words  after  my 
grandmother. 

She  took  my  face  between  her  hands 
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and  kissed  me.  "God  keep  you,  Shau- 
neen," she  said,  "for  the  woman  who'll 
love  you,  and  the  children  you'll  teach, 
and  the  land  you'll  serve!" 

Then  through  a  sleeping  city  my  grand- 
mother and  I  went  home. 
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COMPLAINTE    DE    RENAUD 


[adapted   from   the   FRENCH   OF   THE   FOURTEENTH  CENTURY] 

By  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong 
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Renaud  came  from  the  wars; 
And  above  in  the  window- bow 
His  mother  said:  I  see 
Where  comes  my  son  Renaud. 

The  Mother.    Renaud,  Renaud,  rejoice, 

Your  wife  has  borne  a  king. 

Renaud.  Neither  for  wife  nor  son 

My  heart  again  shall  sing. 

But  quickly  lay  me  down 
Within  a  long  white  bed. 
Quickly  they  laid  him  down, 
And  straight  his  spirit  fled. 
{The  hells  sound  for  his  passing^ 

The  Queen.  Now  tell  me,  mother,  tell  me, 
Why  sounds  the  castle  knell? 

The  Mother.    Daughter,  it  is  the  peal 
Of  the  rogation  bell. 
{They  nail  up  the  coffin.) 

The  Queen.  Now  tell  me,  mother,  tell  me, 
What  is  the  noise  I  hear? 

The  Mother.    The  carpenters  in  the  granaries, 
For  harvest-time  is  near. 
{The  priests  take  away  the  corpse.) 

The  Queen.  Now  tell  me,  mother,  tell  me, 
Who  sing  so  sad  and  slow? 

The  Mother.  Daughter,  the  long  processions 
About  our  houses  go. 

The  Queen.  Now  tell  me,  mother,  tell  me, 
What  robe  shall  I  wear  to-day? 

The  Mother.  Choose  thou  the  decent  black, 
Leave  off  the  rose  and  gray. 

The  Queen.      Tell  me,  tell  me,  mother. 

Whom  have  I  then  to  weep? 

The  Mother.  I  cannot  hide  it — Renaud 
Is  dead  and  buried  deep. 

The  Queen.      Earth  !     Open  thy  arms ! 
Earth  !     Close  above  ! 
That  Renaud  I  may  rejoin — 
Renaud,  the  king  I  love. 

The  earth  forthwith  opens, 
Closes  forthwith  above. 
The  Queen  is  with  Renaud, 
Her  king  and  only  love. 


BONNIE    MAY 


BY    LOUIS    DODGE 

A  Strolling  player  comes 
Illustrations    by    Reginald    Birch 


XX 

WHAT   HAPPENED   IN   THE   ATTIC 

HEN  Bonnie  May  got  up 
into  the  attic  she  gave 
one  swift  thought  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Addis 
would  be  coming  to  the 
house  before  long  and 
that  she  would  not  be 
free  to  receive  him.  Flora  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  him,  but  then,  she  concluded, 
Flora  ought  to  think  all  the  more  highly 
of  him  if  she  decided  that  he  had  come 
without  waiting  for  an  invitation. 

Then  her  mind  was  diverted  from  Mr. 
Addis  and  his  affairs.  It  was  diverted  by 
an  impulse  which  compelled  her  to  put 
her  arms  swiftly  about  Clifton's  neck, 
and  Jack's,  and  express  again  her  joy  at 
seeing  them. 

''You  dear  boys!"  she  exclaimed,  "it 
makes  me  feel  so  good — and  so  bad — to 
see  you  again.    Oh  I  those  old  days  !" 

They  all  found  chairs,  and  for  a  little 
time  Bonnie  May  leaned  forward  in  hers, 
her  shoulders  drooping,  her  eyes  filled 
with  yearning.  Then  she  aroused  herself. 
"Do  you  remember  the  time  we  went  to 
Cheyenne  in  a  sort  of  coach  and  the 
soldiers  made  us  have  dinner — a  Christ- 
mas dinner — with  them?"  she  asked. 

Clifton  remembered.  He  said:  "And 
you  put  on  a  cap  that  came  way  down  over 
your  eyes,  and  ran  into  the  fat  old  captain 
who  had  come  in  '  unbeknownst,'  as  one  of 
the  soldiers  said,  to  inspect  the  quarters  ! " 

Said  Bonnie  May:  "And  the  soldiers 
wanted  us  to  change  our  play,  '  The  Cap- 
tain's Daughter,'  so  that  it  would  be  a 
military  play  instead  of  a  sea  story!" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and 
then,  for  no  apparent  reason,  the  child  and 
her  visitors  joined  in  a  chorus  of  laughter. 

***  A  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters  of  "  Bonnie 
May  "  appears  on  page  7  of  the  Advertising  pages. 


"That  old  play — I  remember  every 
word  of  the  heroine's  part !"  said  Bonnie 
May.  "She  wasn't  much,  was  she?  I 
remember  wishing  I  was  big  enough  to 
have  the  part  instead  of  her." 

She  shook  her  head  gently  in  the  ec- 
stacy  of  recalling  the  old  atmosphere,  the 
old  ambitions,  the  old  adventures.  Then 
she  clasped  her  hands  and  exclaimed: 
"Let's  do  an  act  of  it,  just  for  fun !  Oh, 
let's  do !  If  you  could  only  think  how 
hungry  I've  been " 

She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  She 
hurried  to  Thomason's  door  and  knocked. 
Her  movements  expressed  a  very  frenzy 
of  desire — of  need.  When  Thomason  did 
not  respond  she  opened  his  door  and 
looked  into  his  room. 

"He's  not  here!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Come — his  things  will  make  the  grand- 
est sailors  out  of  you!"  She  had  them 
in  Thomason's  room  in  no  time. 

"But  we  can't  both  be  sailors,"  ob- 
jected Jack.    "We'll  need  a  captain." 

"We'll  imagine  him.  He'll  be  out  of 
sight  somewhere."  She  opened  Thoma- 
son's trunk. 

"It's  not — Romeo's,  is  it?"  asked 
Clifton  dubiously. 

Bonnie  May  only  emitted  a  little 
scream  of  delight.  She  had  caught  sight 
of  two  red  bandanna  handkerchiefs.  She 
had  them  out  swiftly.  Also  a  new  canvas 
coat  and  an  old  one. 

Then  she  heard  some  one  entering  the 
room.  Thomason  came  and  stood  be- 
side her,  to  see  what  she  was  doing.  He 
looked  into  the  trunk  as  if  he  were  curi- 
ous to  see  what  it  contained. 

Her  manner  betrayed  no  confusion  at 
all.  "So  glad  you've  come!"  she  said. 
"It's  going  to  be  a  play.  Oh,  the  very 
thing !  You  can  be  one  of  the  sailors, 
Thomason,  and  then  we  can  have  the 
captain,  too."  She  appealed  to  Clifton 
and  Jack.  "Won't  he  make  a  perfectly 
splendid  sailor?"  she  demanded. 
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They  agreed  that  he  would  be  an  ideal 
sailor. 

Thomason  hadn't  the  slightest  idea 
what  it  all  meant.  But  when  she  tied 
one  of  the  red  bandanna  handkerchiefs  in 
a  special  fashion  around  the  neck  of  one  of 
the  actors  he  concluded  that  it  was  going 
to  be  some  kind  of  a  game.  Or  possibly 
he  feared  he  was  going  to  lose  his  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

''Put  one  on  me!"  he  suggested. 

And  Bonnie  May  put  one  on  him. 

Then  she  happened  to  look  at  one  of 
the  window-shades.  "  Earrings ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. ''They  used  to  look  so  delight- 
fully wicked!" 

With  Clifton's  aid  she  removed  several 
brass  rings  from  the  window-shades. 

"I  won't  need  them,"  said  Clifton. 
"You  know,  I  am  to  be  the  captain." 

So  the  rings  were  hung  in  Jack's  ears 
and  Thomason's. 

"Splendid!"  cried  Bonnie  May.  She 
inspected  the  result  critically.  "If  we 
only  had  .  .  .  Thomason !  is  there  any 
blacking?" 

Thomason  found  a  box  of  blacking  i"n 
Baron's  room. 

She  dipped  her  finger  into  it  and  drew 
a  series  of  sinister  Hues  across  Jack's  un- 
lined  face. 

Clifton  proffered  a  criticism.  "You're 
putting  on  too  much.  He's  to  be  a  sailor 
— not  a  pirate." 

"No,  only  a  sailor.  But  he  ought  to 
look  a  little  frightful."  She  stood  back 
in  admiration  of  her  work. 

Thomason  had  begun  more  clearly  to 
understand.  "Put  some  on  me,"  he  in- 
\dted. 

Clifton,  in  the  meantime,  had  found  a 
golf-cap  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  Baron  to  Thomason.  It  did  not 
make  a  thoroughly  realistic  captain  of 
him,  but  it  was  the  best  he  could  do.  He 
was  trying  to  recall  some  of  the  telling 
phrases  in  "The  Captain's  Daughter." 
He  could  improvise,  if  necessary.  He 
looked  on  seriously  while  Bonnie  May  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  Thomason's  face. 

It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Harrod  appeared. 

"Oh!  I'm  sure  I'm  intruding!"  she 
cried.  She  looked  with  profound  amaze- 
ment at  every  face  in  the  room. 

"You're  not  intruding  at  all!"  de- 
clared Bonnie  May.  "It's  to  be  a  play, 
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you  know.  You  can  be  the  audience,  if 
you  will." 

Mrs.  Harrod  began  to  laugh  almost 
helplessly.  Then  she  checked  herself,  be- 
cause she  perceived  that  Bonnie  May  was 
deeply  in  earnest. 

"  Of  course ! "  she  responded.  "  I  make 
a  very  good  audience.  I'll  be  delighted 
to  help." 

She  took  a  chair  and  became,  imme- 
diately, a  highly  inspiring  audience. 
Still,  she  was  amazed.  She  had  never 
been  told  by  any  of  the  Barons  that 
Bonnie  May  had  formerly  been  "of  the 
profession." 

"We'll  do  only  the  third  act,"  decided 
Bonnie  May,  addressing  the  two  actors, 
"where  the  ship  sinks  and  the  raft  is  seen 
at  sea."  She  ended  by  glancing  at  Mrs. 
Harrod,  who  nodded  as  if  she  really  pre- 
ferred to  witness  only  the  third  act. 

"We'll  need  a  raft,  of  course,"  she  said. 
She  glanced  about  the  room.  The  trunk 
was  not  large  enough  to  hold  two  and 
contribute  to  a  realistic  effect.  "It  will 
have  to  be  the  bed,"  she  decided. 
"Thomason,  you  and  Jack  will  sit  on 
the  bed.  And  you'll  have  to  remember 
that  you're  on  a  raft  in  a  storm.  The 
storm  is  so  severe  that  you  nearly. fall  off 
the  raft." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  asked  Thomason.  He  seemed 
incredulous. 

"It  will  be.  Jack  will  let  you  know 
when.  You  look  at  him  once  in  a  while 
and  do  just  as  he  does." 

There  was  an  explosion  of  shrill  laugh- 
ter in  the  adjoining  room  and  then  the 
McKelvey  girls  appeared. 

They  seemed  quite  startled  and  ready 
to  run,  even  after  they  saw  Mrs.  Harrod. 

But  Mrs.  Harrod  reassured  them. 
"Come  right  in,"  she  called  cordially. 
"It's  to  be  a  play,  and  as  yet  we  have  a 
miserably  small  audience." 

They  drifted  a  little  farther  into  the 
room,  wide-eyed. 

It  was  here  that  Clifton  rebelled.  "  Oh, 
look  here !"  he  protested,  "it  will  look  so 
silly!" 

"Just  because  we  have  an  audience!" 
retorted  Bonnie  May  blankly.  Then, 
with  feeling:  "If  you've  got  used  to  play- 
ing to  empty  seats  it  will  do  you  good  to 
have  somebody  looking  at  you.  Now, 
do  be  sensible." 
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"I  shall  be  awfully  disappointed  not  to 
see  the  play — that  is,  the  third  act,"  pro- 
tested Mrs.  Harrod. 

"Well,  go  ahead,"  said  Clifton.  But 
he  looked  decidedly  shamefaced. 

Bonnie  May  took  her  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  She  meant  to  ex- 
plain what  it  was  they  were  about  to  do. 
She  did  not  know  that  Flora  had  come  in 
and  was  standing  just  inside  the  door, 
nor  did  she  know  that  Victor  and  Mr. 
Addis  also  arrived  a  moment  later. 

"This  is  the  situation,"  she  began.  "I 
am  the  daughter  of  the  captain  of  a  sailing 
vessel.  Two  of  the  sailors  love  me,  but 
they  have  to  keep  still  about  it  because  I 
am  so  far  above  them.  We're  all  on  the 
ship,  on  a  voyage,  you  understand.  I 
love  one  of  the  sailors,  but  I'm  afraid  to 
admit  it  for  fear  my  father  wall  be  angry. 
Then  one  of  the  sailors  speaks  to  my 
father — about  his  love  for  me,  you  know. 
But  my  father  tells  him  he  must  never  be 
guilty  of  such  boldness  again.  Then  the 
two  sailors  lead  a  mutiny,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  control  of  the  ship.  But  the  mu- 
tiny fails  and  the  two  leaders  are  put  in 
irons. 

"I  feel  so  sorry  for  them  that  I  plan 
their  escape.  I  know  I  cannot  marry 
either  of  them,  but  I  pity  them  just  the 
same.  So  I  take  some  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew  into  my  confidence,  and  they  con- 
struct a  raft  in  secret.  Then  one  night 
when  we  are  within  sight  of  land  I  get  the 
other  sailors  to  release  the  two  men  who 
are  in  irons  and  throw  them  overboard, 
together  vaXh  the  raft.  I  mean  it  all  for 
their  own  good,  though  they  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  I  \Wsh  to  have  them 
murdered.  Of  course  my  father  isn't  al- 
lowed to  know  anything  about  all  this. 
It's  done  while  he  is  asleep." 

"A  likely  story !"  interpolated  Clifton. 

"A  very  fine  situation,"  amended  Bon- 
nie May.  "It  is  arranged  that  the  saUors 
who  are  my  confederates  are  to  tell  my 
father,  when  he  wakes,  that  the  two  pris- 
oners made  their  escape  and  were  trying 
to  murder  him,  when  they,  the  other  sail- 
ors, threw  them  overboard  in  a  desperate 
fight. 

"Then  comes  the  third  act,  which  we 
are  about  to  present.  A  storm  comes  up 
and  the  ship  strikes  a  rock.  We  are  about 
to  sink  when  the  raft  drifts  into  sight. 


The  two  sailors  w^ho  were  prisoners  are 
on  it.  My  father  urges  me  to  join  the 
sailors  on  the  raft  so  that  I  may  be 
saved.  But  I  know  they  believe  I  plotted 
their  murder,  and  I  am  more  afraid  of 
them  than  of  the  sinking  ship.  The 
climax  comes  w^hen  the  ship  sinks  and  I 
am  thrown  into  the  sea.  Of  course,  the 
two  sailors  rescue  me.  Now,  we  will 
imagine  that  the  curtain  has  just  gone 
up  on  the  third  act." 

She  turned  for  an  inspection  of  the 
"company,"  and  caught  sight  of  Flora, 
Victor,  and  Mr.  Addis  just  inside  the 
doorway. 

"Don't  mind  us,"  said  Flora.  "We 
hope  we're  not  interrupting." 

But  Bonnie  May  was  not  to  be  em- 
barrassed now.  She  scarcely  took  pains 
to  answer  beyond  a  swift — "  Not  at  all ! " 
She  was  earnestly  shaping  her  mood  for 
the  work  ahead  of  her. 

Her  intensity  had  created  a  really 
strange  atmosphere.  Nothing  louder 
than  a  whisper  could  be  heard  in  the 
room,  and  even  whispering  soon  ceased. 

"Now,  captain — or  father — take  your 
place  on  the  bridge,  where  you  belong." 

CHfton  proceeded  with  the  utmost  se- 
riousness to  climb  up  on  Thomason's  ta- 
ble. He  stood  at  one  end  so  that  there 
would  be  room  for  Bonnie  May  also. 

"The  sailors  \\i\\  now  take  their  places 
on  the  raft,"  was  the  next  order.  "You 
know,  you're  not  supposed  to  be  visible 
until  you  hear  the  line,  '  The  ship  is  sink- 
ing,' and  then  you  want  to  remember  that 
you  are  in  a  violent  storm." 

Jack  and  Thomason  climbed  to  the 
middle  of  the  bed  and  sat  down  awkward- 
ly, both  looking  in  the  same  direction, 
like  rowers  in  a  boat. 

"And  remember  you  have  paddles  in 
your  hands,"  reminded  Bonnie  May. 

"I  have  a  paddle,"  responded  Jack. 

"I  ain't,"  objected  Thomason. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  have,"  declared  Jack, 
"one  just  like  mine."  He  took  a  stroke 
with  an  imaginary  paddle,  held  suitably. 

"Well — I  have  a  paddle,"  conceded 
Thomason. 

Bonnie  May  was  then  helped  to  the 
"bridge,"  beside  Clifton. 

Clifton  began.  He  was  not  quite  sure 
about  the  lines,  but  he  recalled  the  situa- 
tion clearly  enough.    "  Best  go  below,  my 
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daughter,"  were  the  words  which  filled 
the  room  with  ringing  effect.  "I  have 
not  seen  a  gull  since  the  second  watch 
ended,  and  they  do  not  hide  from  ordi- 
nary storms.  I  fear  we  may  be  caught 
in  a  tempest." 

Bonnie  May  clasped  her  hands  in  a 
frenzy  of  earnestness.  Her  words  came 
with  intense  eloquence:  ''Let  me  stay 
with  you,  father.  I  fear  no  storm  while 
I  am  by  your  side." 

Her  voice  filled  the  room  wdth  tones 
which  were  intense,  even,  resonant,  gold- 
en. 

Mrs.  Harrod,  regarding  her  incredu- 
lously, put  out  a  hand  and  touched  Flora 
on  the  arm.    No  one  else  stirred. 

There  came  Clifton's  response:  "But, 
child,  I  tell  you  Davy  Jones's  locker  fairly 
gapes  in  gales  like  this.  I  bid  you  go  be- 
low." 

The  response  came  with  even  greater 
intensity:  "But  tell  me  first,  father: 
would  a  raft  live  in  such  a  sea  as  this?" 

So  the  rather  silly  lines  were  repeat- 
ed back  and  forth.  But  they  scarcely 
seemed  silly.  The  two  players  were  put- 
ting a  tremendous  earnestness  into  them, 
and  the  "  audience  "  felt  no  inclination  at 
all  to  smile. 

.  The  two  players  came  to  the  point  in 
the  story  where  the  ship  struck  a  rock, 
and  their  intensity  was  more  than 
doubled.  The  raft  began  its  part  in  the 
scene,  but  nobody  looked  at  it  for  a 
time 

Clifton  was  trying  to  compel  Bonnie 
May  to  consent  to  board  the  raft.  He 
had  seized  her  arm  roughly  and  was 
threatening  her.  She  screamed  her  re- 
fusal. Then  it  came  time  for  her  to  be- 
hold the  murderous  looks  on  the  faces  of 
the  two  men  on  the  raft. 

"Look  at  them!"  she  screamed. 
"Look  !  Look  ! "  She  pointed  at  the  raft, 
her  eyes  ^vide  with  terror.  The  "audi- 
ence" could  not  refrain  from  looking  at 
the  raft. 

Jack  and  Thomason  were  wielding  their 
imaginary  paddles  with  great  vigor. 
Jack  had  also  begun  to  lurch  from  right 
to  left,  as  a  man  might  do  on  a  storm- 
tossed  raft.  Thomason,  catching  the 
drift  of  things,  was  imitating  him. 

And  then,  unfortunately,  Thomason's 
bed  gave   way.     With   an   ear-splitting 


crash  it   collapsed  just  as  Bonnie  May 
screamed :  ' '  Look  !    Look  ! ' ' 

And  of  course  it  was  at  that  precise  in- 
stant that  Mrs.  Baron  came  rushing  into 
the  room. 

XXI 

AFTER   THE   CURTAIN   WAS   LOWERED 

Mrs.  Baron  had  returned  from  her 
calling  expedition  earlier  than  she  had 
expected  to.  She  had  had  a  feeling  that 
something  might  go  wrong.  Prescience 
is  really  a  wonderful  thing. 

Now,  as  the  poor  lady  stood  within 
Thomason's  room  she  was  quite  terrified. 
For  the  moment  there  had  been  a  dread- 
ful din.  And  now,  looking  at  Thomason, 
she  caught  the  rebelHous  expression  in 
his  round,  innocent  eyes.  She  saw  that 
he  had  brass  rings  in  his  ears.  Unfor- 
tunately ■  she  did  not  associate  the  brass 
rings  with  the  window-blinds.  And  his 
face  was  horribly  streaked.  His  right  leg 
was  sticking  up  in  air  quite  inelegantly, 
and  he  was  clawing  at  some  other  un- 
speakable person  in  an  effort  to  regain  his 
equilibrium. 

And  then  there  was  Bonnie  May  with 
an  insane  light  in  her  eyes.  And  behind 
Bonnie  May  was  a  smirking  creature  who 
grinned  maliciously  at  Mrs.  Baron  as  if 
he  and  she  shared  some  guilty  secret  in 
common.  Certainly  she  did  know  the 
man. 

Moreover,  there  stood  Flora,  looking 
impossibly  demure,  with  the  man  Addis 
by  her  side,  Addis  was  looking  as  if  her 
arrival  had  provoked  him.  His  look 
seemed  to  say:  "If  you  don't  Uke  it,  why 
don't  you  run  along?" 

Mrs.  Baron  did  not  stop  to  take  in  any 
of  the  others.  At  first  she  was  speechless, 
as  the  saying  is,  though  she  was  trying  to 
shape,  certain  comments  which  she  meant 
to  direct  at  Bonnie  May. 

She  opened  her  mouth  once  and  again 
quite  helplessly.  Then  she  found  her 
voice. 

"You  Uttle— limb  of  Satan!"  The 
words  came  with  difficulty.  In  that  in- 
stant her  features  looked  quite  unlovely. 
Bonnie  May  might  have  told  her  that 
elderly  people  ought  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  become  violently  angry. 
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But  Bonnie  May  was  in  no  condition  to 
utter  elemental  truths. 

''You  awful  little— wretch  1 "  added 
Mrs.  Baron.  "No  sooner  do  I  turn  my 
back  than  you  disgrace  me !  You  open 
my  door  to — the  whole  street!" 

Bonnie  May  was  blinking  rapidly.  She 
was  very  pale.  If  you  dreamed  that  you 
were  finding  large  sums  of  money,  and 
some  one  threw  a  bucket  of  cold  water 
on  you,  and  you  woke  up  to  find  yourself 
in  the  poorhouse.  .  .  .  Her  mental  state 
was  something  like  that. 

She  had  not  been  quite  sorry  that  the 
bed  collapsed.  Some  of  the  secondary 
cells  in  her  brain  had  been  warning  her, 
as  she  stood  on  the  "bridge,"  that  the 
third  act  could  scarcely  be  made  to  come 
to  a  true  climax.  She  couldn't  be  project- 
ed into  the  sea,  really.  She  would  have 
to  step  tamely  do^ATi  from  the  table  and 
begin  to  talk  in  a  commonplace  fashion. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  collapse 
of  the  bed  would  have  been  a  relief. 

But  now  she  stood  looking  at  Mrs. 
Baron,  trying  to  reach  her  soul  through 
her  angry  eyes.  She  shrank  so  from  being 
humiliated  before  her  friends — the  old 
and  the  new.  If  Mrs.  Baron,  who  had 
been  so  kind  in  many  unimportant  ways 
and  times,  could  only  spare  her  now ! 

"If  you  ^Aill  permit  me,  madam — "  be- 
gan Clifton. 

"Who  are  these — gentlemen?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Baron,  still  wrathfully  re- 
garding Bonnie  ]\Iay — Bonnie  May  and 
no  other. 

"They  are  my  friends,"  said  Bonnie 
May.  "They  have  known  me  always. 
And,  really,  you  know,  w^e  weren't  doing 
anything  wrong !" 

Clifton  had  assisted  her  to  the  floor, 
and  now,  after  an  appealing  step  in  Mrs. 
Baron's  direction,  and  the  swift  con- 
clusion that  nothing  she  could  do  would 
save  the  situation,  she  broke  into  tears 
and  rushed  from  the  room. 

"Bonnie  May!"  called  Clifton,  with 
overfio^^ing  solace  in  his  tone.  He  ran 
after  Bonnie  May.  The  other  actor,  cast- 
ing brass  rings  and  red  bandanna  to  the 
floor,  followed. 

"Emily  Boone  !"  The  voice  was  Mrs. 
Harrod's.  "I  think  you  might  blame  us, 
if  it's  all  so  terrible.  We  encouraged  her. 
We  enjoyed  it." 


Mrs.  Baron  now  turned  toward  the  as- 
sembled group.  She  seemed  dazed.  "I 
— I  didn't  know  you  were  here!"  she 
said,  her  voice  trembling  weakly.  And 
then — "I  don't  care!  What  w^ould  any 
woman  do,  coming  home  and  finding 
strangers  and — and  such  a  scene  in  her 
house?" 

"We  in\^ted  them  in,  mother,"  con- 
fessed Baron  weakly. 

"Yes,"  echoed  Flora,  "they  were  old 
companions  of  Bonnie  May's,  and  we 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  invite  them 
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"And  I  suppose  you  invited — him-  in, 
too?"  retaliated  Mrs.  Baron,  indicating 
Addis  by  a  scornful,  slight  movement  of 
her  head. 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  Flora  was 
most  distressing.  Could  her  mother  so 
far  forget  herself  as  to  reveal  family  dif- 
ferences in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Harrod 
and  the  McKelvey  girls?  Her  wounded 
eyes  fairly  begged  for  mercy. 

Addis  promptly  came  to  her  relief. 

"No,  she  didn't,  Mrs.  Baron.  I  just 
dropped  in."  His  voice,  by  reason  of  its 
bigness  and  calmness,  had  the  effect  of 
making  every  one  in  the  room  feel  how 
petty  and  needless  had  been  the  un- 
pleasantness which  Mrs.  Baron's  arrival 
had  created.  His  hair  seemed  more 
bristling  than  ever  as  he  added:  "If  you 
will  permit  me,  I'll  bid  you  good  day." 
He  made  a  rather  stiff  bow,  which  was 
meant  to  include  every  one  in  the  room, 
and  turned  to  go. 

But  here  Mrs.  Harrod  interfered  again. 
"Peter!"  she  called. 

The  uttering  of  the  unfamiliar  given 
name  created  profound  surprise  in  cer- 
tain minds. 

"Peter ! "  she  repeated.  "I  won't  have 
you  go  away  like  that.  I  want  you  to 
know  Mrs.  Baron  better  than  you  seem 
to  know  her.  She  doesn't  mean  half  what 
she  says.  Emily,  tell  him  I'm  right ! " 
She  looked  commandingly  at  Mrs.  Baron. 
It  was  evident  that  she  had  a  nature 
which  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  trivial 
mishaps. 

Mrs.  Baron  flinched.  "  Who  is  Peter  ?  " 
she  demanded  feebly. 

"If  you  don't  know,  I  advise  you  to 
cultivate  your  son's  friends.  Do  you 
mean  that  you  don't  know  Peter  Addis? 
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Why,  he's  been  Hke  a  son  to  me.  You 
ought  to  have  known  how  fond  I  am  of 
him — and  the  colonel,  too.  I'm  surprised 
you've  never  met  him  at  our  house." 

"I  never  did,"  said  Mrs.  Baron,  swal- 
lowing with  difficulty. 

"  Well,  for  goodness'  sake  let's  go  down- 
stairs— please  excuse  me  for  suggesting, 
Emily,  in  your  house — and  behave  our- 
selves. I  suppose  we've  all  been  at  fault 
— all  except  that  delightful  child.  I'm 
going  to  find  her  and  tell  her  so  I" 

"It  was  so  funny!"  declared  the  elder 
Miss  McKelvey,  appealing  tremulously 
to  Mrs.  Baron  and  patting  her  on  the 
arm.  She  thought  of  laughing,  which 
was,  she  believed,  the  easiest  thing  to  do 
in  all  sorts  of  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Harrod's  brain  was  working  ener- 
getically. She  had  been  reading  various 
faces,  and  she  realized  that  even  yet  Mrs. 
Baron  had  not  spoken  to  Addis.  She 
drew  conclusions.  On  the  way  down- 
stairs she  kept  Addis  close  to  her. 

"Do  you  know,  Peter,"  she  said,  in 
large,  cheerful  tones,  "I  think  it's  down- 
right shabby  for  you  to  neglect  us  as  you 
have  done  of  late.  I  miss  those  old  eve- 
nings so ! — when  you  and  the  colonel  used 
to  come  in  from  hunting,  and  sit  down 
and  eat  like  two  famished  boys,  and  bring 
the  atmosphere  of  outdoors  with  you. 
Do  you  remember  how  the  dogs  used  to 
slip  into  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  colonel's 
scolding,  and  put  their  heads  on  your 
knees  while  you  ate  supper  ?  Those  were 
the  occasions  that  made  a  home  worth 
having." 

Addis,  entirely  satisfied  with  the  turn 
affairs  were  taking,  responded  heartily: 
"I  certainly  do  remember.  I've  often 
wondered  if  the  colonel  had  Queenie  yet. 
There  was  a  dog  for  you !" 

"  Oh,  no !  Queenie's  been  dead  over 
a  year.  It's  Prince  and  Hector  now — 
Queenie's  puppies.  The  colonel  says 
they're  every  bit  as  smart  as  their  mother 
was.  I  wish  you'd  come  out  soon.  On  a 
Sunday,  if  you'd  rather  find  us  alone. 
We'll  sit  out  under  the  grape-arbor.  You 
know,  the  grapes  are  just  getting  ripe. 
Those  little  vines  have  grown  up  beauti- 
fully. The  colonel  always  has  his  bottle 
of  what-do-you-call-it  out  there,  and  his 
pipe,  and  I  send  the  servants  away  and 
prepare  a  little  lunch " 


They  were  in  the  sitting-room  now,  too 
eagerly  engaged  in  their  conversation  to 
think  of  sitting  down,  and  Mrs.  Baron 
was  waiting  humbly  to  regain  control  of 
the  situation. 

Mrs.  Harrod  was  not  unmindful  of 
her  old  friend's  discomfort,  but  she  had 
an  idea  she  was  engaged  in  giving  a 
patient  a  dose  of  medicine  and  that  she 
ought  to  be  careful  that  none  of  it  was 
spilt. 

"  If  you'll  excuse  me,"  said  Mrs.  Baron, 
now  thoroughly  dejected,  "I'll  look  for 
Bonnie  May.  I  think  I  ought  to  have  a 
talk  with  her." 

She  had  heard  every  word  that  Mrs. 
Harrod  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Addis.  And 
she  had  heard  enough.  She  went  to 
Bonnie  May's  room.  She  was  too  con- 
fused to  realize  that  Flora  accompanied 
her.  But  as  she  stood  staring  miserably 
into  the  empty  room  she  heard  Flora's 
comforting  voice. 

"She's  probably  down-stairs,  mother, 
with — with  her  friends." 

Flora  went  to  the  stairway  and  called. 
There  was  no  response.  She  listened, 
anxiously  turning  her  eyes  toward  her 
mother,  but  there  was  no  sound  of  voices 
on  the  floor  below. 

"They  wouldn't  have  remained  in  the 
house  a  minute,"  declared  Mrs.  Baron, 
who  was  now  frankly  remorseful. 

"But  Bonnie  May — she  may  have  gone 
back  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Shepard,"  suggested 
Flora.  They  could  hear  Mrs.  Harrod's 
voice,  pleasantly  masterful.  She  had  in- 
troduced Addis  to  the  McKelvey  girls, 
now  that  she  happened  to  think  of  it,  and 
they  were  slipping  eager  gusts  of  laughter 
and  disconnected  phrases  into  the  con- 
versation. 

Mrs.  Baron  and  Flora  w^ent  down- 
stairs and  appealed  to  Mrs.  Shepard. 

Bonnie  May  had  gone  out,  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard said.  She  had  come  down-stairs  and 
telephoned  something  in  great  haste,  and 
then  she  had  induced  her  two  gentlemen 
friends  to  go  away.  An  automobile  had 
come  quite  promptly,  and  she  had  gone 
away  in  it. 

Mrs.  Baron  turned  away  from  her 
daughter  and  rested  her  hand  against  the 
wall  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Her  at- 
titude spelled  repentance  and  fear. 

She  went  up  into  the  child's  room,  and 
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Flora  followed  close  enough  to  hear  a  low, 
tremulous  cry  of  despair. 

''I  wouldn't,  mother!"  soothed  Flora, 
whose  eager  voice  brought  Mrs.  Harrod 
and  the  others. 

Mrs.  Baron  was  standing  beside  a  little 
work-table  and  a  chair  that  were  Bonnie 
May's.  Her  face  was  quivering.  "I'm  a 
disagreeable  old  creature,"  she  declared. 
"1  don't  deserve  to  have  any  happiness." 

One  hand  fumbled  with  a  handkerchief, 
w^hich  she  lifted  to  her*  eyes.  From  the 
other,  slowly  relaxing,  a  handful  of  roses 
and  ridiculous  little  silk  butterflies  flut- 
tered slowly  to  the  floor. 

''I  want  you  all  to  leave  me — please  !" 
she  begged.  ''I'm  not  fit  to  be  seen." 
She  put  forth  a  hand  to  Mrs.  Harrod. 
''Do  come  back  again  soon,"  she  said. 
"And  you,  too,"  she  added,  extending 
her  hand  to  the  McKelvey  girls.  And 
then,  as  she  dabbed  her  discolored  eyes, 
she  concluded  with — "And  you,  too!" 
She  glanced  aside,  but  her  hand  went  out 
to  Addis. 

Then  she  disappeared  into  her  own 
room  and  softly  closed  the  door. 

Flora's  eyes  were  shining  as  she  escort- 
ed the  party  do^sTi-stairs.  "She's  only 
gone  to  \dsit  friends,"  she  declared. 
"She'Ubeback." 

The  McKelvey  girls  burst  from  the 
front  door  ahead  of  the  others.  They 
were  cheerful  creatures  who  were  not  to 
be  depressed  by  the  scenes  they  had  just 
mtnessed. 

Flora,  standing  in  the  hall  to  let  the 
others  pass,  heard  them  shrieking  joy- 
ously, "Oh,  what  a  lovely  new  car  you've 
got,  Mrs.  Harrod,"  and  then  she  heard 
Mrs.  Harrod  explaining:  "A  birthday 
present  from  the  colonel." 

They  had  all  passed  out  now  except 
Addis,  and  when  Flora  opened  the  door  a 
little  wider  for  him  he  stood  still  an  in- 
stant and  looked  out.  The  others  were 
out  there  inspecting  Mrs.  Harrod's  car. 

Then  he  took  Flora's  hand  in  his  and 
closed  the  door  firmly  and  securely.  It 
was  fully  a  minute  before  the  door  was 
opened  again,  and  then  Addis  descended 
the  steps  alone. 

Mrs.  Harrod  and  the  McKelvey  girls 
forgot  the  new  machine  immediately. 
They  were  all  looking  at  Peter  Addis. 
And    they   were    all    thinking   precisely 


the  same  thing — namely,  that  they  had 
never  in  all  their  lives  seen  a  man  who 
looked  more  extraordinarily  handsome 
and  happy. 

XXII 

THE   MANSION  IN   SHADOW 

When  Bonnie  May  did  not  return  to 
the  mansion  that  night  the  fact  was  not 
commented  upon  by  any  member  of  the 
family.  It  was  not  quite  remarkable  that 
she  should  spend  the  night  with  the 
Thornburgs.  That  was  where  she  had 
gone,  of  course. 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Baron  was  de- 
cidedly uncomfortable.  The  rupture  that 
had  occurred  was  more  serious  than  any 
that  had  preceded  it.  Possibly  she  had 
gone  too  far.  There  w^as  the  possibil- 
ity that  Bonnie  May  might  nurse  a  very 
proper  grievance  and  decide  that  it  was 
pleasanter  to  live  with  the  Thornburgs 
than  to  continue  her  residence  at  the 
mansion. 

In  brief,  she  might  refuse  to  come  back. 
That  ^vas  Mrs.  Baron's  fear.  It  was  a 
fear  which  hurt  the  more  because  she  was 
unwilhng  to  speak  of  it. 

However,  w^hen  the  next  day  passed 
and  night  came.  Baron  took  no  trouble  to 
conceal  his  anxiety — for  still  Bonnie  May 
had  not  returned. 

He  called  up  the  Thornburgs  by  tele- 
phone. Was  Bonnie  May  there?  He 
asked  the  question  very  affably.  Yes, 
came  back  the  reply — in  an  equally  af- 
fable tone — she  was  there.  Would  he  like 
to  speak  to  her  ? 

No,  she  need  not  be  troubled;  he  mere- 
ly wished  to  be  sure  she  was  there. 

Baron  beheved,  without  expressing  his 
belief  to  any  one,  that  it  w^ould  be  a  mis- 
take to  manifest  anxiety  about  the  late 
guest — or  probably  the  temporarily  ab- 
sent guest.  So  it  came  about  that  one 
day  followed  another,  and  Bonnie  May 
did  not  come  back,  and  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  pretended  that  nothing 
w^as  specially  wTong. 

It  was  Mrs.  Baron  w^ho  first  thrust 
aside  a  wholly  transparent  pretense. 

"That's  the  trouble  with  that  Thorn- 
burg  arrangement,"  she  said  at  dinner 
one  day,  apropos  of  nothing  that  had 
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been  said,  but  rather  of  what  everybody 
was  thinking.  "I  don't  blame  her  for 
being  offended;  but  if  the  Thornburgs 
were  not  making  efforts  to  keep  her  she'd 
have  been  back  before  now.  On  the 
whole,  we  were  really  very  good  to  her." 

*'0h,  I  shouldn't  worry,"  declared 
Baron  briskly.  ''She'll  be  back.  If  she 
doesn't  come  before  long  I'll  go  over  there 
and — and  tole  her  back." 

A  second  week  passed — and  she  had 
not  returned.  And  now  her  absence  was 
making  a  distinct  difference  in  the  man- 
sion. The  dinner  and  sitting-room  con- 
versations became  listless;  or  during  the 
course  of  them  a  tendency  toward  irrita- 
bility was  developed. 

One  day  Mrs.  Baron  sought  her  son 
alone  in  his  attic.  Said  she:  "Do  you 
suppose  she's  not  coming  back  at  all?^^ 
She  looked  quite  wan  and  bereft  as  she 
asked  the  question. 

Baron  felt  remorseful.  "Of  course  she 
is,"  he  assured  her.  "I'm  going  over  to 
the  Thornburgs'.  I'm  going  to  see  about 
it." 

Bonnie  May  was  acting  foolishly,  he 
thought.  The  Thornburgs  were  not  keep- 
ing faith.  Yet  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
for  him  to  make  a  clear  case  against 
either  Bonnie  May  or  the  Thornburgs, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  comforted  by 
a  little  event  which  transpired  one  morn- 
ing. 

He  encountered  the  two  actors  as  he 
was  leaving  the  mansion,  and  his  impulse 
was  to  speak  to  them  cordially.  But  in 
returning  his  greeting  they  manifested  a 
well  simulated  faint  surprise,  as  if  they 
felt  sure  Baron  had  made  a  mistake. 
They  nodded  politely  and  vaguely  and 
passed  on. 

In  his  mind  Baron  charged  them  angrily 
with  being  miserable  cads,  and  he  was 
the  more  angry  because  they  had  snubbed 
him  in  such  an  irreproachable  fashion. 

Even  Baron,  Sr.,  became  impatient 
over  the  long  absence  of  Bonnie  May. 
Realizing  that  his  usual  practise  of  watch- 
ing and  listening  was  not  to  be  effective 
in  the  present  instance,  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  at  dinner  one  evening  and  asked 
blandly:  "What's  become  of  the  little 
girl?" 

And  Mrs.  Baron  made  a  fiat  failure  of 
her  effort  to  be  indifferent.     Her  hand 


trembled  as  she  adjusted  her  knife  and 
fork  on  her  plate.  "Why,  I  don't  know," 
said  she.  "You  know,  she  has  two 
homes."  But  she  was  afraid  to  attempt 
to  look  anywhere  but  at  her  plate. 

Baron  was  astounded  by  the  utter  de- 
jection which  his  mother  tried  to  conceal. 
Why,  she  loved  the  child — really.  She 
was  grieving  for  her. 

And  that  evening  he  emerged  from  the 
house  with  much  grimness  of  manner  and 
made  for  the  Thornburgs'. 

The  dusk  had  fallen  when  he  reached 
the  quiet  street  on  which  the  manager 
lived.  Street-lamps  cast  their  light 
among  the  trees  at  intervals.  In  the  dis- 
tance a  group  of  children  were  playing  on 
the  pavement.  Before  the  Thornburg 
home  silence  reigned,  and  no  one  was 
visible. 

Yet  as  Baron  neared  the  approach  to 
the  house  he  paused  abruptly.  He  had 
been  mistaken  in  belie\dng  there  was  no 
one  near.  In  the  heavy  shadow  of  a 
maple-tree  some  one  was  standing — a 
woman.  She  was  gazing  at  the  loVer  win- 
dows of  the  Thornburg  residence.  And 
there  was  something  in  her  bearing  which 
seemed  covert,  surreptitious. 

He,  too,  looked  toward  those  windows. 
There  was  nothing  there  beyond  a  frank- 
ly cheerful  interior.    He  could  see  no  one. 

What  was  the  woman  looking  at?  He 
glanced  at  her  again,  and  a  bough,  sway- 
ing in  the  breeze,  moved  from  its  place  so 
that  the  rays  from  a  near-by  lamp  shone 
upon  the  figure  which  appeared  to  be 
standing  on  guard. 

She  was  over-dressed,  Baron  thought. 
Under  an  immense  velvet  hat  weighted 
down  with  plumes  masses  of  blond  hair 
were  visible.  Her  high,  prominent  cheek- 
bones were  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the 
girlish  bloom  which  had  been  imparted  to 
her  cheeks  by  a  too  obvious  artifice.  She 
had  caught  up  her  skirt  lightly  in  one 
hand,  as  if  the  attitude  were  habitual,  and 
one  aggressively  elegant  shoe  was  visible. 

He  had  paused  only  momentarily. 
Now  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  passing 
the  woman  in  the  shadow  with  only  half 
the  width  of  the  sidewalk  between  her 
and  him. 

He  had  recognized  her.  She  was  the 
w^oman  who  had  stood  in  the  theatre  that 
night   talking   to  Thornburg — who  had 
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visited  Thornburg  in  his  office.  Could 
she  be  Miss  Barry?    Baron  wondered. 

A  maid  let  him  into  the  house  and  drew 
open  a  sliding  door,  revealing  the  lighted 
but  empty  drawing-room.  She  took  his 
card  and  disappeared. 

He  sat  for  a  time,  counting  the  heavy 
minutes  and  listening  intently  for  sounds 
which  did  not  reach  him.  Then  the 
manager  and  his  ^\ife  entered  the  room, 
both  bending  upon  him  strangely  ex- 
pectant glances. 

Baron  arose.  "I've  taken  the  Uber- 
ty — "  he  began,  but  Thornburg  instantly 
swept  ail  formalities  aside. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "Keep 
your  seat."  Then,  ob\dously,  they  waited 
for  something  which  they  expected  he  had 
come  to  say. 

But  he  was  listening  for  the  sound  of 
Bonnie  May's  voice.  He  seemed  almost 
absent-minded  to  the  man  and  woman 
who  w^ere  intently  regarding  him. 

Then  Thornburg,  plainly  afraid  of  of- 
fending his  guest  by  a  too  impulsive  or 
impatient  word,  fell  back  upon  common- 
places. He  concluded  that  he  must  wait 
to  hear  what  Baron  had  come  to  say. 

"You've  heard  about  Baggott's  good 
luck?"  he  asked. 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Baron,  not  at 
all  cordially. 

"His  play.  They're  getting  ready  to 
put  it  on  in  Chicago.  His  people  have  a 
theatre  there  that's  not  engaged  just  now. 
There's  to  be  an  elegant  production — 
first-class  people  and  everything.  Bag- 
gott's gone  on  to  look  after  the  rehearsals. 
We  ought  to  have  it  here  by  the  first 
of  the  year — or  earlier,  if  a  number  two 
company  is  organized." 

"I  hadn't  heard,"  said  Baron.  "I 
haven't  seen  Baggott  lately."  With  in- 
tention he  spoke  listlessly.  Thornburg 
wasn't  coming  to  the  point,  and  he  didn't 
intend  to  be  played  like  a  fish. 

An  uncomfortable  silence  fell  again, 
and  again  Baron  found  himself  listening 
intently. 

And  then  he  could  bear  the  suspense 
no  longer.  He  leaned  tow^ard  Thornburg 
with  animation.  "Look  here,  Thorn- 
burg," he  said,  "I  don't  believe  you're 
playing  fair !" 

"You  might  explain  that,"  responded 
the  manager  curtly. 


"You  Know  what  the  agreement  was. 
I  don't  believe  she'd  stay  away  like  this 
unless  she'd  been  restrained." 

Thornburg's  only  response  was  a  per- 
plexed frown.  It  was  Mrs.  Thornburg 
who  first  took  in  the  situation.  She  arose, 
painfully  agitated,  and  faced  Baron. 
"Do  you  mean  that  she  isn't  at  your 
house  ?  "  she  demanded.  Her  voice  trailed 
away  to  a  whisper,  for  already  she  read 
the  answer  in  his  eyes. 

Baron  sank  back  in  his  chair.  "She 
hasn't  been  for  weeks,"  he  rephed. 

Thornburg  sprang  to  his  feet  so  ener- 
getically that  the  caller  followed  his  ex- 
ample. "  I  thought  it  was  you  who  w^asn't 
pla}dng  fair,"  he  said.  And  then  he  stared, 
amazed  at  the  change  in  Baron's  manner. 

The  younger  man  was  rushing  from  the 
room.  There  had  come  to  him  unbidden 
the  picture  of  the  two  actors  who  had 
snubbed  him  in  front  of  his  house — a 
recollection  of  their  studied  aloofness, 
their  cold,  skilful  avoidance  of  an  en- 
counter with  him.    They  had  taken  her ! 

But  at  the  door  he  paused.  "But  I 
telephoned  to  you,"  he  said,  remember- 
ing.    "You  told  me  she  was  here." 

"  She  was  here  the  day  you  telephoned. 
She  went  away  the  next  day." 

Baron  frowned.  "She  went  away — 
where?" 

"She  went  in  the  machine.  Of  course 
w^e  supposed " 

Thornburg  hurried  to  the  telephone 
and  was  speaking  to  his  chauffeur  in  a 
moment.  "Oliver?  Come  to  the  house 
a  moment,  Oliver — and  hurry." 

He  replaced  the  receiver  and  hurried 
back  to  meet  the  chauffeur. 

The  soldierly  appearing  young  chauf- 
feur was  standing  at  attention  before 
them  in  a  moment. 

"We  want  to  know^  if  you  can  re- 
member where  you  took  Bonnie  ^lay  the 
last  time  she  left  the  house." 

"Perfectly,  sir.  She  asked  me  to  stop 
at  the  Palace  Theatre.  She  said  she  was 
expecting  to  meet  a  friend  there.  And 
she  told  me  I  was  not  to  wait — that  she 
wouldn't  need  the  car  again  that  after- 
noon." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Baron  was  ring- 
ing the  bell  of  the  house  next  to  the 
mansion.    He  couldn't  recall  the  two  act- 
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ors'  names,  but  he  described  them.  He 
wished  to  see  them  on  urgent  business. 

But  they  had  paid  their  bill  and  gone 
away.  The  woman  who  met  Baron  at 
the  door  was  sure  they  had  said  some- 
thing about  finishing  their  engagement  at 
the  Folly  and  about  leaving  the  city. 

As  Baron  turned  away  from  the  door 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  street  had  sud- 
denly gone  empty — that  the  whole  world 
was  a  haunted  wilderness. 

XXIII 


"the  break  of  day" 


*'Mr.  Victor  Baron,  please." 

An  usher  with  an  absurdly  severe  uni- 
form and  a  frankly  cherubic  countenance 
had  pushed  aside  the  hangings  and  stood 
looking  into  the  Baron  box  in  the  Barry- 
more  Theatre. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  first  performance 
of  Baggott's  play,  ''The  Break  of  Day," 
in  Thornburg's  theatre,  and  the  Barons 
were  all  present — by  special  and  urgent 
invitation. 

Baron  had  been  studying  the  aisles  full 
of  people,  eagerly  seeking  their  seats,  and 
listening  to  the  continuous  murmur  which 
arose  all  over  the  house.  But  when  he 
heard  his  name  called  he  arose  and  slipped 
out  into  the  shadows. 

"  Mr.  Thornburg  sends  his  compliments 
and  asks  if  you'll  be  good  enough  to  visit 
him  in  his  office  for  a  few  minutes. ' '  Thus 
the  cherubic  usher. 

The  Barrymore  office  was  off  from  the 
lobby,  but  it  commanded  a  view  not  only 
of  the  street  but  also  of  the  procession  of 
men  and  women  who  passed  the  ticket 
office. 

Thornburg  had  left  the  door  open,  and 
Baron,  approaching,  caught  sight  first  of 
a  considerable  expanse  of  dazzling  white 
shirt-front  and  then  of  the  manager's  rud- 
dy, smiling  countenance.  Evidences  of 
prosperity  were  all  about.  A  procession 
of  motor-cars  continued  to  stop  before  the 
theatre  to  deposit  passengers.  Through- 
out the  lobby  there  was  the  shimmer  of 
costly  fabrics  worn  by  women,  the  flash- 
ing of  jewels,  the  rising  and  falling  of 
gusts  of  laughter,  and  a  chaos  of  happ)'' 
speech.  And  everywhere  there  was  the 
glitter  of  onyx  panels  and  pillars,  and  the 


warmth  of  hooded  lights,  and  the  inde- 
finable odor  of  fine  raiment  and  many 
delicate  perfumes. 

Thornburg  seized  Baron's  hand  and 
shoved  the  door  to  with  his  foot.  Hap- 
piness radiated  from  him.  "I've  a  secret 
to  tell  you,"  he  began.  "  I  want  you  to  be 
one  of  the  first  to  know." 

"Let's  have  it!"  responded  Baron, 
trying  to  reflect  a  little  of  the  manager's 
gayety. 

"You'll  remember  my  telling  you  that 
I  had  a  little  daughter  by  my  first  wife? " 

"I  remember." 

"I've  found  her  again  !" 

"Ah,  that's  fine!" 

"And  that  isn't  all.  You're  going  to 
see  her  to-night." 

Baron  waited. 

"  She's  the  girl  they've  been  making  all 
that  fuss  about  in  Chicago-— who's  been 
known  only  as  'The  Sprite.'  She's  got 
the  leading  part  in  'The  Break  of  Day. '  " 

Baron  felt  his  way  cautiously.  He 
couldn't  mar  such  superb  complacency, 
such  complete  happiness.  "And  Mrs. 
Thornburg — "  he  began  haltingly. 

"God  bless  her,  it's  all  right  with  her. 
She  knows,  and  she's  as  happy  as  I  am." 

Baron  shrunk  back  with  a  sense  of  utter 
loss.  "  Thornburg,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you 
to  tell  me — is  the  little  girl  the  daughter 
of— of  Miss  Barry?" 

The  manager  clapped  a  heavy  hand  on 
Baron's  shoulder.  "No,"  he  responded. 
And  after  a  moment's  almost  pensive  re- 
flection he  regained  his  buoyant  manner 
and  resumed:  "I'd  like  you  to  meet  her. 
Between  acts,  or  after  the  play.  You  and 
your  family.  She's  young.  I  think  a 
little  attention,  especially  motherly  at- 
tention, will  mean  a  lot  to  her  just  now. 
Of  course  she  mustn't  be  worried  to- 
night; but  suppose  we  make  up  a  little 
party,  after  the  performance,  and  make 
her  feel  that  she's  got  friends  here?" 

Baron  couldn't  think  of  refusing.  "I'd 
have  time  to  pay  my  respects,  at  least," 
he  agreed.  "And  I'll  put  the  case  before 
my  mother  and  the  others,  just  as  you 
have  stated  it.  I  think  perhaps  she'll 
consent." 

"  That's  a  good  fellow.  I'H  be  looking 
for  you,"  concluded  Thornburg,  and  then 
he  joyously  shoved  Baron  out  of  the  office. 

The  foothghts  were  being  turned  on 
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and  the  asbestos  curtain  lifted  as  Baron 
returned  to  his  seat.  Then  the  orchestra 
began  to  play,  and  under  cover  of  the  mu- 
sic Thornburg's  secret  and  his  invitation 
were  passed  on  to  JNIrs.  Baron  and  to  the 
others  in  the  box. 

Baron  did  not  catch  his  mother's  re- 
sponse, and  she  did  not  repeat  it.  She 
had  turned  to  listen  to  the  music.  For 
the  moment  the  orchestra  was  command- 
ing a  good  deal  of  attention.  A  cycle  of 
popular  melodies  was  being  played,  and 
under  the  spell  of  the  singing  violins  the 
outside  world  was  being  made  to  recede 
into  the  distance  while  the  mimic  world 
became  real. 

Men  and  women  forgot  that  out  on  the 
"wdnter  streets,  only  a  few  yards  from 
them,  there  was  passing  that  disinterested 
throng  which  always  passes  the  door  of 
every  theatre;  the  eager,  the  listless,  the 
hopeful,  the  discouraged,  and  that  sprin- 
kling of  derelicts  who  have  no  present 
drama  at  all  but  who  are  bearing  in- 
evitably on  toward  the  final  tragedy. 

The  orchestra  completed  the  popular 
melodies;  and  after  a  brief  interval  the 
leader  rapped  his  music-rack  -^dth  his 
baton  to  enjoin  attention.  Then  he  lift- 
ed his  hand  as  if  in  benediction  over  a 
player  to  his  left,  and  a  wood-mnd  in- 
strument announced  a  new  theme — pene- 
tratingly, arrestinglv.  Then  the  strains 
of  ^'The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  mth 
their  strident  and  compelling  quality, 
filled  the  theatre. 

Baron  was  startled  by  the  touch  of  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  Baggott  was  lean- 
ing toward  him.  ''That's  to  create  the 
right  atmosphere,"  he  whispered,  nodding 
toward  the  orchestra.  "It's  to  put  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural  into  everybody's 
mind,  you  know."    He  withdrew  then. 

Baron  thought  that  was  just  like  Bag- 
gott— to  be  explaining  and  asserting  him- 
self as  if  he  were  doing  it  all.  He  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him.  He  wanted  to  feel, 
not  to  think.  Then  he  realized  that  the 
musicians  had  laid  aside  their  instruments 
and  that  the  curtain  was  being  slowly 
lifted. 

Applause  greeted  the  setting.  The 
stage  represented  the  heart  of  a  forest  in 
midsummer — "  the  heart  of  the  summer 
storms."  There  was  a  shadowy  dell  shut 
in  by  a  wilderness.    One  giant  tree  in  the 


foreground  rose  to  invisible  heights.  At 
the  back  a  little  stream  trickled  down 
over  a  mossy  bank,  and  during  its  course 
it  formed  a  silent  pool  in  one  silent  place, 
and  before  this  a  Psyche  innocently  re- 
garded her  face  in  the  mirror  of  water. 

Then  the  foliage  of  the  big  tree  began 
to  be  agitated  by  a  rising  storm,  and  the 
leaves  shook  as  if  they  were  being  beaten 
by  descending  drops. 

For  a  moment  the  summer-shower  ef- 
fect continued.  Then  from  the  highest 
point  on  the  stage  visible  to  the  audience  a 
character  in  the  drama  appeared — the 
Sprite.  She  sprang  from  some  unseen 
point  to  the  limb  of  the  ancient  tree.  The 
limb  gave  gently,  and  she  sprang  to  the 
next  limb  below.  The  secure  platforms 
making  this  form  of  descent  possible 
were  hidden  from  the  audience  by  heavy 
foUage.  The  descent  continued  until  the 
fairy  figure  sprang  lightly  to  the  stage. 

She  was  clad  in  a  costume  of  leaves,  the 
prevailing  color  of  which  was  a  deep 
green  rising  to  natural  tints  of  yellow. 
She  wore  a  hood  which  was  cunningly 
fashioned  from  one  big  leaf,  around  which 
an  automobile  veil  of  the  gauziest  texture 
was  wound  so  that  it  concealed  her  face. 

She  began  unwinding  this  veil  as  she 
spoke  her  first  lines. 

"Back  again  where  the  storms  are!" 
she  was  sa\dng.  "Ah,  it  is  good,  after 
that  dreadful  calm." 

Baron  realized  that  his  mother  had 
lifted  her  hands  to  her  bosom  as  if  to 
stifle  a  cry.  For  himself,  a  thrill  shot 
through  his  body^  and  then  he  leaned 
for^vard,  rigid,  amazed. 

For  when  the  Sprite  had  removed  the 
last  fold  of  her  veil  and  faced  the  audience 
he  beheld  again,  after  long  waiting  and 
vain  search,  the  lost  guest,  Bonnie  ^May. 

She  wore  her  hair  in  a  little  golden  knot 
at  the  crown  of  her  head;  the  waist-line 
of  her  dress  was  just  below  her  arms,  and 
a  pair  of  tiny  golden  sandals  adorned  her 
feet.  When  she  would  have  lain  the  veil 
aside  a  screen  of  leaves  parted  and  a  Titan 
sprang  to  her  side  to  render  service. 

And  so  the  play  began. 

But  for  the  moment  Baron  could  not 
think  about  the  play.  He  was  thinking 
of  Baggott — Baggott,  who  had  known  all 
the  time.  Then  again  he  felt  a  touch  on 
his  arm,  and,  turning,  he  found  himself 
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looking  into  the  playwright's  eyes;  and 
he  could  perceive  only  the  delight  of  a 
childish  creature,  jubilant  because  he  had 
achieved  an  innocent  surprise. 

He  tried  to  respond  with  a  smile — and 
could  not.  But  little  by  little  the  play 
caught  his  attention.  The  impression 
grew  upon  him  that ''  The  Break  of  Day  " 
was  a  play  of  that  indefinable  quality 
which  goes  unfailingly  to  the  heart.  But 
more — he  realized  that  Bonnie  May  was 
carrying  her  audience  with  her  with  the 
ease  and  certainty  of  an  artist.  She 
ceased  to  be  on  trial  almost  immediately, 
and  those  who  watched  her  began  to  feel 
rather  than  to  think,  to  accept  rather 
than  to  judge. 

When  the  first  intermission  came  Baron 
slipped  out  of  the  box  and  went  in  search 
of  Baggott,  whom  he  found  standing  apart 
in  the  foyer. 

"I  don't  have  to  tell  you  I'm  glad,"  he 
began;  and  then,  with  furrowed  brow,  he 
added,  ^'but  surely  ..." 

Baggott  read  his  thought  accurately. 
"I  wanted  to  give  you  the  surprise  of 
your  life !   You  can '  t  help  being  pleased  ? ' ' 

'*  Pleased !  Certainly  !  But  we've  been 
distressed  about  her." 

"  Oh — distressed  !  Well,  she  belongs  to 
the  theatre.  She  always  has.  /  saw  that 
right  away!" 

"  But  if  we'd  only  known  !  I  don't  sup- 
pose we  could  have  stood  in  the  way." 

"But  it  was  her  idea — at  first.  She 
didn't  want  you  to  know.  I  mean  when 
we  put  the  piece  on  here  far  a  try-out — at 
first." 

"You  don't  mean " 

"Of  course!  It  was  when  you  were 
laid  up.  I  thought  she'd  lay  down  on  me, 
because  you  wouldn't  see  her  that  night. 
And  then  came  the  Chicago  engagement. 
I  took  my  mother  along  to  look  after  her. 
I  didn't  know  she  hadn't  told  you  any- 
thing for  a  time,  and  then  I  left  it  to  her 
to  do  what  she  wanted  to  do.  It  was  al- 
ways her  idea  to  take  you  by  surprise.  I 
think  she  cared  more  for  that  than  for 
anything  else.  Great  goodness,  man,  you 
don't  imagine  you've  been  treated  badly  ?  " 

Baron's  glance  became  inscrutable. 

"Why,  just  think  of  it ! "  Baggott  went 
on.  "She's  drawing  the  salary  of  a  regu- 
lar star.    And  her  reputation  is  made." 

Baron    turned    away    almost    curtly. 


What  was  to  be  gained  by  discussing 
Bonnie  May  with  a  creature  who  could 
only  think  of  salary  and  reputation? — 
to  whom  she  was  merely  a  puppet  skilled 
in  repeating  lines  of  some  one  else's  fash- 
ioning ? 

He  entered  Thornburg's  office.  His 
manner  was  decidedly  lugubrious. 

The  manager  held  out  his  hand  ex- 
pansively. "You've  come  to  congratu- 
late me,"  he  said.  And  then  he  took  in 
Baron's  mood. 

"Oh,  I  see!"  he  went  on.  "There's 
something  that  needs  explaining.  I 
played,  fair  with  you  all  right.  Baron. 
You  see,  I  was  in  the  dark  myself  in  some 
ways." 

He  took  occasion  to  light  a  cigar,  which 
he  puffed  at  absent-mindedly.  "Just  be- 
fore Bonnie  May  showed  up  here — when 
you  got  hold  of  her — I  learned  that  her 
mother  had  died.  It  had  been  kept  from 
me.  You  see,  I  was  sending  the  mother 
money.  And  when  the  little  one  was  only 
a  year  or  so  old  I  got  a  letter  from  her 
mother  offering  to  give  her  up  to  me. 
I've  told  you  what  happened  then.  I — I 
couldn't  take  her.  Then  I  got  another 
letter  from  the  mother  saying  she  was 
turning  Bonnie  May  over  to  her  sister  for 
the  time  being  and  that  I  was  to  send 
the  remittances  to  her.  That  was  Miss 
Barry. 

"I  believed  the  arrangement  was  only 
temporary.  I  didn't  understand  it,  of 
course.  But  when  several  years  went  by 
I  began  to  suspect  that  something  was 
wrong.  I  didn't  like  Miss  Barry.  She 
was  never  the  woman  her  sister  was.  She 
was — well,  the  brazen  sort  of  woman.  I 
wasn't  willing  to  leave  the  little  daughter 
with  her  any  longer.  I  wrote  to  her  and 
told  her  she  might  send  Bonnie  May  to 
me,  if  she  cared  to,  but  that  there  weren't 
to  be  any  more  remittances.  I  thought 
that  would  fetch  her.  I  meant  to  put  the 
little  daughter  in  a  home  or  a  school  some- 
where. And  then  they  blew  in  here  and 
you  got  her — and  your  getting  her  was 
just  the  thing  I  wanted." 

An  incandescent  light  on  the  manager's 
desk  winked  once  and  again.  "The  cur- 
tain's going  up,"  he  informed  Baron,  and 
the  latter  hurried  back  to  his  seat. 

As  he  entered  the  box  a  flood  of  cold 
air  from  the  stage  swept  over  the  au- 
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dience.  And  when  his  mother  shivered 
sUghtly  he  observed  that  Peter  Addis, 
sitting  immediately  behind  her,  quietly 
leaned  forward  and  lifted  a  quilted  satin 
wrap  from  a  chair,  placing  it  deftly  about 
her  shoulders. 

She  yielded  with  a  nesthng  movement 
and  with  a  backward  flash  of  grateful 
recognition  which  told  a  story  of  their 
own. 

The  audience  was  stilled  again  as  the 
second  setting  was  revealed — ''the  home 
of  the  autumn  leaves."  Here  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  designing  and  painting.  Baron 
realized.  A  house  was  being  constructed 
for  the  Sprite.  Much  disputation  arose. 
The  sort  of  talk  which  precedes  the  plan- 
ning of  a  home  was  heard — save  that  the 
terms  were  grotesquely  altered.  Then 
the  action  was  complicated  by  the  arrival 
of  a  band  of  \dkings  driven  ashore  by  a 
gale. 

And  then  Baron,  too,  forgot  that  Bon- 
nie ]May  was  a  human  being,  as  Baggott 
seemed  to  have  done,  and  was  lost  in 
the  ingenious  whimsicality  of  the  play. 

It  was  after  the  third  act — in  which 
there  was  a  picture  of  cruel  winter,  with 
all  the  characters  in  the  play  combating 
a  common  foe  in  the  form  of  the  gathering 
cold — that  the  Sprite  won  the  heartiest 
approval. 

Thunders  of  applause  swept  over  the 
house;  and  when  the  effect  of  thunder  had 
passed  there  was  a  steady  demonstration 
resembling  the  heaxy  fall  of  rain.  Again 
and  again  Bonnie  May  bowed  as  the  cur- 
tain was  lifted  and  lowered,  and  again 
and  again  the  applause  took  on  new  vigor 
and  earnestness.  And  then  she  stepped  a 
little  forward  and  nodded  a  little  toward 
some  one  back  in  the  wings,  and  the  cur- 
tain remained  up. 

She  made  a  little  speech.  It  seemed  she 
had  a  special  voice  for  that,  too.  It  was 
lower,  but  elaborately  distinct.  The  very 
unconventionality  of  it  afforded  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  delight.  Her  manner  was  one 
of  mild  disparagement  of  an  inartistic  cus- 
tom. She  bowed  herself  from  the  stage 
with  infinite  graciousness. 

She  was  a  tremendous  success. 

It  was  only  after  the  curtain  went  down 
for  the  last  time  that  Thornburg  appeared 
at  the  Baron  box.  The  scene  had  been 
called  ''Spring — and  the  Fairies,"  and  it 


had  put  the  pleasantest  of  thoughts  into 
the  minds  of  the  audience,  which  was  now 
noisily  dispersing. 

"I  hope  you're  all  coming  back  on  the 
stage  for  a  minute,"  said  the  manager. 

He  was  dismayed  by  Mrs.  Baron's  im- 
petuosity. She  was  too  eager  to  remain 
an  instant  talking  to  any  one.  She  could 
scarcely  wait  to  be  escorted  back  to  the 
stage — and  yet  she  had  no  idea  how  to 
reach  that  unknown  territory"  undirected. 
Her  bearing  was  really  quite  pathetic. 

And  in  a  moment  the  entire  party  had 
passed  through  a  door^-ay  quite  close  to 
the  box,  and  were  casting  about  in  that 
region  where  the  "^dngs  touch  the  dressing- 
rooms.  The  players  were  hurr\dng  to  and 
fro,  and  one  man,  carr^dng  a  large  waxen 
nose  and  a  pair  of  enormous  ears — he  had 
been  a  gnome  in  the  play — paused  and 
looked  curiously  at  the  very  circumspect 
intruders. 

Somehow  it  did  not  seem  at  all  remark- 
able to  Baron,  as  it  might  have  done,  that 
he  presently  found  himself  confronting 
Miss  Barry.  It  was  plain  that  she  had 
been  waiting  to  enter  the  child's  dressing- 
room,  and  at  the  approach  of  Thornburg 
she  brightened — rather  by  intention,  per- 
haps, than  spontaneously. 

"Oh,  how  fortunate  1"  she  began. 
**  You'll  be  able  to  help  me,  of  course.  I 
want  to  see  the  new  star  I  I'd  lost  track 
of  her."  Her  practised  smile  and  shifting 
eyes  played  upon  Thornburg  menacingly, 
inquiringly,  appeaHngly.  "I  want  to  be- 
gin planning  for  her  again.  When  her  en- 
gagement here  is  over  I  mean  to  take  her 
with  me  to  the  coast.  She's  reached  an 
age  now  when  I  can  be  of  real  help  to  her. 
Isn't  it  wonderful — the  way  she  has  de- 
veloped?" 

Thornburg  had  paused  to  hear  her  to 
the  end  He  realized  that  there  was  a 
pitiful  lack  of  assurance — of  conviction — 
in  her  manner. 

When  she  had  finished  he  smiled  toler- 
antly yet  with  unmistakable  significance. 
"No,  Miss  Barry,"  he  said,  replying  to 
her  thought  rather  than  her  words. 
"That's  all  ended  now.  When  Bonnie 
May  has  finished  her  work  here  I  shall 
see  that  she  has  a  home  in  her  father's 
house." 

The  party  moved  into  the  dressing- 
room,  where  Bonnie  May  had  been  robbed 


Drawn  by  Reginald  Bi?xh. 

She  had  put  her  arms  about  the  trembling  old  lady's  neck,  and  for  the  moment  they  were  both  silent. — Page  250. 
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of  her  fairy  trappings  and  put  into  a 
modest  frock.  Her  hair,  released  from  its 
Uttle  knot,  was  falUng  about  her  shoulders 
and  was  being  combed  by  a  maid. 

But  she  escaped  from  the  maid — and 
for  the  moment  from  all  the  life  which 
the  dressing-room  implied — when  she  saw 
Mrs.  Baron  standing  in  her  doorway. 

She  had  put  her  arms  about  the  trem- 
bling old  lady's  neck,  and  for  the  moment 
they  were  both  silent.  And  then  Mrs. 
Baron  drew  back  and  stood  a  moment, 
her  hands  framing  Bonnie  May's  face. 

"You  do  forget  that  I  was  a  disagree- 
able old  woman!"  she  murmured. 

"Oh,  that  I"  came  the  warm  response; 
"you  know  you  forget  just  little  slips 
when  you  are  happy  in  your  work.  And 
I  couldn't  have  remembered  such  a  httle 
thing,  anyrv^ay,  when  you'd  been  so  lovely 
tome!" 

She  took  Mrs.  Baron's  hand  in  both 
her  o^TL  and  clung  to  it,  and  lifted  it  to 
her  face  and  laid  her  cheek  against  it. 
"If  you  only  knew  how  I've  thought  of 
you — of  aU  of  you — and  I  longed  for  you  ! 
And  how  much  I  wanted  you  to  see  me 
at  work,  so  you  would — would  know  me 
better !  You  know,  just  talking  doesn't 
prove  anything.  I  wanted  so  much  to 
have  you  know  that  I  was  an — an  art- 
ist!" 

In  the  theatre  the  orchestra  was  still 
playing  while  the  people  filed  out.  In  the 
distance  there  was  the  muffled  sound  of 
the  procession  of  motor-cars  starting  and 
of  announcers  shouting  numbers  above 
the  din. 

It  was  Flora's  turn  to  press  forrv^ard  and 
take  her  seat  beside  Bonnie  ]May  now; 
and  while  Mrs.  Baron  stood  aside,  smihng 
quite  happily,  the  manager  spoke  to  her  as 
if  he  were  merely  continuing  a  conversa- 
tion which  had  been  interrupted. 

"Yes,  I'm  particularly  anxious  to  have 
3^ou  go  on  mth — \sith  the  lessons,  you 
know.  Not  just  the  books  and  music, 
you  understand,  but — well,  say  a  general 
influence.  You  know,  she's  tremendously 
fond  of  all  of  you.  I  mean  to  get  her  off 
the  stage  as  soon  as  the  run  here  is  fin- 
ished. It's  time  for  her  to  have  a  little 
real  life.  And  I'd  like  things  to  go  on 
about  as  they  were — I  mean,  ha\'ing  her 
in  your  house,  or  mine,  just  as  she  feels 
about  it.     You  were  the  first  to  give  her 


a  mother's  attention.  I'd  be  grateful  if 
you  felt  you  could  go  on  T\dth  that." 

Mrs.  Baron  tried  to  answer  this  quite 
punctiliously,  but  she  had  to  turn  aside 
to  hide  her  eyes,  and  when  she  spoke  her 
words  were  a  surprise  to  her. 

"I  think  you're  a  good  man,"  she  said. 
And  she  did  not  trust  herself  to  say  any- 
thing more.  She  was  gazing  at  Bonnie 
May  again,  and  noticing  how  the  strange 
little  creature  was  clinging  to  Flora's 
hand  with  both  her  own,  and  telling — 
with  her  eyes  illustrating  the  story  glo- 
riously— of  the  great  events  which  had 
transpired  since  that  day  when  the  man- 
sion went  back  to  its  normal  condition  of 
loneliness  and  silence. 

Baron  was  observing  her,  too.  He  had 
found  a  chair  quite  outside  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  and  he  was  trying  to  assume 
the  pose  of  a  casual  onlooker. 

But  Bonnie  May's  eyes  met  his  after  a 
time  and  something  of  the  radiance  passed 
from  her  face.  She  turned  away  from 
Flora  and  stood  apart  a  little  and  clasped 
her  hands  up  nearly  beneath  her  chin, 
and  her  whole  being  seemed  suddenly 
tremulous.  She  was  thinking  of  the  home 
that  had  been  made  for  her,  and  of  how  it 
was  Baron  who  had  opened  its  door.  The 
others  had  been  lovely,  but  the  ready 
faith  and  the  willingness  to  stand  the 
brunt — these  had  been  his. 

She  moved  forward  almost  shyly  until 
she  stood  before  him,  and  then  her  hands 
went  out  to  him. 

"I  must  oft'er  my  congratulations, 
too !"  he  said. 

But  she  ignored  that.  "Do  you  re- 
member a  time  when  we  talked  together 
about  some  words  that  we  thought  were 
beautiful — up  in  the  attic?"  she  asked. 

"And  you  told  me  you  didn't  think 
much  of  'aunt'  or  'uncle,'  but  that  you 
liked  'father'  and " 

"Yes,  that  was  the  time." 

"I  remember  perfectly." 

"You  know,  there's  another  word  I've 
thought  of  since  then  that  I've  wished  I 
could — could  have  for  my  own." 

He  seemed  to  be  casting  about  for  that 
other  word. 

"It's  a  lovely  word,  too.  .  .  ."  She 
drew  closer  to  him.  "Help  me!"  she 
pleaded,  and  when  he  looked  into  her 
eves,    a-  bit    startled,    she    whispered — 
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"Brother  .  .  .  brother!"  Her  hand  was 
on  his  shoulder,  and  then  it  sHpped  its 
way  to  his  neck. 

"Ah,  that  is  a  good  word  ! "  said  Baron. 
And  then  the  tempest  of  affection  broke, 
and  she  had  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

He  had  no  idea  sh€  was  so  strong.  She 
was  choking  him  a  bit.  But  no,  it  wasn't 
really  the  strength  of  her  arms,  after  all, 
he  realized. 

And  then,  because  his  mother  and 
Flora  were  watching,  and  because — well, 
because  he  was  Baron,  he  straightened  up 
and  got  possession  of  her  hands  again. 
He  patted  them  lightly. 

"  It  is  a  good  word,"  he  repeated.  "  It's 
one  that  has  come  to  have  a  much  bigger 
meaning  for  me  since  I  knew  you." 

"And  you  won't  think  it's  got  anything 
to  do  with  that  silly  old  joke  .  .  .  ?" 

He  was  really  perplexed. 

"You  know  when  they  say  'I'll  be  a 
sister  to  you  !'  "  She  was  bubbling  over 
with  the  old  merriment  now.  "Just  to 
make  you  keep  at  a  distance,  you  know." 

"Oh — no,  I'll  be  sure  it  hasn't  anything 
to  do  with  that." 

He  regarded  her  almost  dreamily  as  she 
turned  again  to  his  mother  and  Flora.  He 
was  thinking  of  the  amazing  buoyancy, 
of  the  disconcerting,  almost  estranging 
humor  which  lay  always  just  beneath  the 


surface;  of  her  line  courage;  of  the  in- 
eradicable instinct  which  made  every- 
thing a  sort  of  play.  They  would  be  hers 
alw^ays.  Or  would  there  come  a  time 
when  she  would  lose  them?  He  won- 
dered. 

"There  is  our  number!"  interrupted 
Peter  Addis,  who  had  been  listening  to 
the  voice  of  the  announcers.  He  had 
brought  the  party  to  the  theatre  in  his 
own  car. 

There  was  a  reluctant  movement  to- 
ward the  theatre. 

"...  Oh,  a  matinee  performance  now 
and  then,  if  she  likes,"  Thornburg  was 
explaining  to  Baron.  "But  for  a  few 
years,  at  least,  that  will  be  all.  She's 
going  to  have  the  things  she's  had  to  go 
without  all  her  life." 

They  followed  the  line  of  the  wall 
around  toward  the  front  exit.  The  or- 
chestra had  quit  playing.  The  time  had 
come  to  extinguish  the  lights. 

But  after  the  others  had  gone  Baron 
stood  a  moment  alone.  He  looked 
thoughtfully  toward  the  upper  right- 
hand  box. 

"I  thought  she  was  lost  that  day,"  he 
mused.  "I  thought  I  was  rescuing  her. 
And  now  I  know  she  wasn't  really  lost 
then.  Not  until  afterward.  And  now 
she  has  found  her  home  again." 


The  End. 


THE    CONVERT 

By   Frederick  Van   Beuren,  Jr. 

Beloved,  my  Beloved,  thou  hast  laid 
Upon  mine  eyes  thy  magic  touch;  I  see 
More  clearly  now  the  beauties  of  the  world. 
And  in  them  all,  fairest  and  dearest,  thee. 


Dreams  have  come  true;  promises  are  fulfilled; 
Shadow  and  substance  have  been  centralized: 
God  takes  on  human  semblance  in  thine  eyes, 
And  offers  me  my  ideals  realized. 
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These  things,  Beloved,  God  has  done  through  thee 
That  thou  mayest  be  more  holy  to  my  mind, 
And  He  may  be  more  loved  and  thanked  and  praised. 
Because  ye  two  are  blended,  undefined. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  hand  but  thine. 
Touching  mine  eyes,  could  thus  have  made  me  see 
The  world  so  fair:    because  I  have  loved,  shall  love 
Could  love  no  one  else  like  this  but  thee. 

Listen!  the  wind  is  singing.     Oh!  before 

I  loved  thee,  I  could  hear  no  song  above 

Its  music.     Now,  cradled  in  melody. 

There  swing  two  whispers,  'Xressida"  and  ''Love." 

The  blessing  of  the  sun,  the  flowers'  perfume, 
The  sweetness  of  the  songs  of  birds,  all  these 
Thou  hast  enhanced  by  sharing,  and  enriched 
The  darkness  of  thy  favorite  cedar-trees. 

I  never  knew  the  stars  had  so  much  fire, 
Such  friendly  eyes  and  were  so  numerous, 
L'ntil  that  night  we  sat  upon  the  bank, 
Beside  the  stream,  and  they  looked  dowTi  on  us. 

For  me  the  moon  had  ne'er  such  radiance. 
Ne'er  shed  such  mystic  brightness  on  the  air. 
As  on  that  last  night-voyage,  when  it  pearled 
The  sail  and  silvered  your  dear,  golden  hair. 

I  hear  the  ocean's  deep,  vibrating  tones 

Call  the  dela>4ng  river,  ''Come  to  me," 

More  clearly  since  I  knew  my  own  heart's  voice, 

Under  the  world's  imrest,  calling  to  thee. 

Oh!  in  thine  eyes,  clear  wells  of  perfect  truth, 
My  thirsting  glances  often  stoop  to  drink 
Deeply  of  hope  and  trust,  and  rise  to  find 
Happiness  standing  beside  them  on  the  brink. 

Beloved — yes!  I  know  the  world  is  still 
The  same  world  that  it  was  'fore  I  knew  thee, 
.'Tis  I  am  changed — changed  by  thy  magic  love: 
Then  I  was  blind;  now  thou  hast  made  me  see! 

This  thou  hast  done;  so  all  my  gratitude 
And  all  my  love,  in  all  the  ways  I've  trod. 
For  this  fair  miracle  thou  hast  performed, 
I  give  to  thee  and,  through  thee,  give  to  God. 
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OMANCE  likes  to  come  on  horseback; 
the  jingling  spurs  and  bridle-irons 
chant  a  happy  paean  in  his  ears;  and 
from  the  saddle,  as  from  a  throne,  he  looks 
out  over  the  workaday  world.  Romance 
always  has  been  linked  with  riding;  in  the 
playroom  mounted  on  a  gallant 
fheTaddk  ""^  rocking-chair  youth  rides  into  a 
land  of  golden  deeds;  later  he 
swings  in  long  gallops  on  the  faithful  hobby- 
horse into  spicy  and  fugitive  adventure. 
To  the  page  on  a  prancing  palfrey  and  to  the 
cavalry-man  in  khaki  the  lure  of  romance  is 
the  same;  the  rhythm  of  galloping  hoofs 
thuds  always  in  the  imagination,  the  lady's 
favor  on  the  lance  and  the  quivering  scarlet 
guidon  flutter  alike  a  mysterious  and  eternal 
challenge  to  the  spirit  of  youth.  ''To  horse 
and  away"  and  all  the  world's  before  one. 
Though  at  first  the  child  demands  that  his 
stage  be  set — let  the  properties  be  grotesque 
and  absurd  as  they  will — he  later  enters  a 
land  of  pure  imagination  and  lives  unham- 
pered by  the  necessities  of  stage  invention; 
"the  hobby-horse  is  forgot" — and  he  gal- 
lops vicariously  and  battles  by  proxy.  But 
after  a  time  there  comes  a  regeneration  of 
the  dramatic,  and  his  roving  eye  lights  in 
newly  realized  wonder  on  the  docile,  quietly 
blinking  family  horse. 

So  was  Bobby,  our  staid  old  carriage- 
horse,  commandeered  by  me  in  my  youth  to 
serve  the  spirit  of  romance.  At  the  time  I 
saw  in  him  a  gallant  companion  he  was  fast 
becoming  an  introspective  equine.  Almost 
all  horses  are  introspective;  they  have  not 
the  inscrutability  of  the  cat,  or,  having  it, 
because  of  their  larger  form  and  because 
of  their  service  to  man,  cannot  express  it. 
Cats  live  in  a  world  of  past  ages  on  some 
other  plane,  and  we  call  them  inscrutable 
because  they  so  seldom  hasten  to  leave  that 
other  plane  when  we  thrust  ourselves  upon 
them.  Horses  live  in  a  sort  of  pathos  of 
loneliness.  A  colt  has  an  outward-looking 
eye,  but  as  he  grows  older  his  interests 
swing  in  constantly  decreasing  circles  until 
finally  he  is  almost  purely  subjective.  And 
as  this  comes  upon  him  his  eyes  turn  inward 
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and  gradually  he  holds  converse  with  the 
outer  world  only  through  the  medium  of  ex- 
pressive ears.  A  cat  is  subjective  and  is 
independent;  but  a  horse  is  only  nobly  pa- 
thetic. Even  ponies,  dearly  loved  by  chil- 
dren, look  upon  the  world  with  a  vision 
somewhat  shadowed  by  sadness.  And  Bob- 
by, left  to  his  solitary  contemplations  most 
of  the  day,  was  becoming  more  and  more 
introspective. 

Every  afternoon  in  the  placid  routine  of 
his  life  he  mildly  propelled  the  family  sur- 
rey, albeit  he  did  it  with  an  air  of  detach- 
ment. The  surrey  was  harnessed  to  him, 
but  Bobby's  manner  disavowed  its  presence; 
and  he  jogged  along  the  shady  avenues  and 
down  the  long  country  lanes  as  though  he 
were  on  private  business  of  his  own.  He 
was  like  an  old  gentleman  trotting  disinter- 
estedly on  his  daily  walk,  accomplishing 
necessary  exercise  but  involved  in  mental 
agitations  of  far  greater  import.  But  for 
all  this  air  of  reflection  there  was  a  certain 
aspect  in  his  eyes  which  belied  it — a  sort  of 
reserve  fund  of  interest  for  those  things 
which  had  not  yet  happened.  In  this  wide- 
eyed  expectation  of  a  happy  future  Bobby 
was  something  of  a  child,  something  of  a 
man — and  little  of  a  horse.  He  had  settled 
down  to  an  ambling  pace  in  life  and  did  not 
care  to  change  his  ways.  His  hours  of  lei- 
sure, and  they  were  many,  he  spent  in  a 
sunny  corner  of  the  paddock  whence  he  had 
a  regal  view  over  the  lawns.  And  here, 
blinking  quietly  and  meditating,  he  planned 
to  pass  a  quiet  and  philosophic  age — con- 
templating life  even  as  a  garden. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Romantic  youth 
looked  upon  him  and  saw  his  mild  eye  snort- 
ing fire;  youth  thought  of  him  and  he 
became  a  prancing  charger.  And  Bobby 
entered  into  his  squirehood  and  the  days 
of  discipline  fell  upon  him.  Fundamen- 
tally, Bobby  had  a  dear  and  kindly  nature, 
and  his  remonstrances  were  always  gentle. 
Even  when  a  primitive  saddle,  made  of 
horse-blanket  and  rope,  was  "lashed  round 
his  mizzenmast "  and  strings  were  tied  to 
his  halter,  his  eyes  expressed  not  pettish- 
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ness  but  an  inquiring  perplexity.  Then  a 
gnat  scaled  his  mountainous  sides.  Gnat ! 
How  was  Bobby  to  know  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  that  he  bore  the  gallant  Rudolpho, 
the  queen's  page?  Later  on  this  knowledge 
crept  gradually  into  his  tardy  perceptions, 
and  he  put  an  extra  curvet  into  his  ambling 
and  held  his  head  somewhat  more  proudly. 

Bobby  was,  above  all  things,  dearly  be- 
loved; his  heavy  struggles  in  the  fantastic 
fields  of  the  imagination  brought  a  look  of 
persistent  inquiry  into  his  eyes,  and  this, 
with  his  well-meaning  clumsiness,  made  him 
strangely  like  a  little  boy  and  provoked 
great  bursts  of  affection.  But,  try  as  he 
might  to  enter  into  these  games  of  the  im- 
agination, Bobby  always  retained  an  air  of 
wistful  reluctance.  He  never  was  quite  sure 
of  his  cue — and  what  should  have  been  a 
noble  entrance-stride  in  the  pageantry  of 
play  he  blurred  with  a  walk  of  questioning 
self-consciousness.  Perhaps  it  was  a  per- 
sonal sense  of  responsibility  for  my  safety 
which  hindered  his  dramatic  development. 
Later  a  circus  ring  was  made,  and  after  long 
training  Bobby  galloped  around  it.  Then 
came  the  moment  for  the  World's  Greatest 
Equestrienne — Queen  of  the  Sawdust  Ring 
— to  make  her  flying  mount.  Quite  prop- 
erly speaking  the  flying  mount  was  to  be 
modified:  one  stirrup  had  been  lengthened 
and  the  World's  Greatest  Equestrienne  ex- 
pected to  make  use  of  it.  But  this  affair 
was  not  approved  by  Bobby,  for  at  the  first 
intimation  that  he  was  to  be  mounted  be 
stopped  with  utmost  consideration,  his  be- 
nign eyes  full  of  worried  inquiry.  And  no 
training,  no  discipline,  no  affection  ever 
shook  his  convictions  on  this  issue.  He  had 
the  tremendous  problem  of  adjusting  the 
vagaries  of  a  Celtic  playfellow  to  his  own 
Saxon  temperament.  After  long  endeavor 
he  learned  somewhat  to  gambol  in  the  paths 
of  pantomime;  though,  to  speak  truly,  a 
joust  remained  always  foreign  to  his  affec- 
tions. Bobby  was  logical  rather  than  in- 
tuitive, and  it  took  a  meditating  length  of 
time  for  the  perceptions  of  the  romantic  life 
to  register  on  his  perplexed  and  ponderous 
mind.  Even  after  long  training  Bobby 
took  a  deeper  interest  in  his  oats  than  in 
the  tremendous  tournaments  where  arms 
clashed  and  noble  causes  always  prospered. 

But  if  Bobby  preferred  the  quiet  of  soli- 
tude with  leisure  for  an  orderly  procession  of 
his  own  thoughts,  interspersed,  perchance, 


with  occasional — quite  occasional — interrup- 
tions for  food,  Sniff,  a  noble  Kentuckian, 
leaped  mind  and  heart  and  body  to  the  serv- 
ice of  imagination.  His  slender  bay  flanks, 
arched  neck  and  tail,  eyes  wide  open,  ears 
always  pricked  forward,  and  nostrils  quiv- 
ering with  excitement — all  these  equipped 
him  for  a  part  in  the  spectacle  of  life.  No 
one  was  more  fully  aware  of  his  perfections 
than  himself.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  "li 
I  am  a  king  and  know  it  not,  then  shall  I  be 
no  king."  The  very  manner  of  his  single- 
foot  proclaimed:  "All  the  world's  a  stage, 
and  I'm  the  only  person  on  it !"  But,  like 
his  human  friends  of  somewhat  the  same 
cast  of  character,  he  realized  the  aesthetic 
value  of  an  audience;  and  in  this  realiza- 
tion he  showed  himself  an  artist.  However 
this  conviction  may  have  sobered  his  secret 
mind,  no  trace  of  homage,  no  ignoble  cater- 
ing ever  lessened  the  independent  nobility 
of  his  outward  behavior.  He  pranced  as 
prettily  for  his  shadow  as  for  the  judges — 
and,  it  may  be  an  unworthy  thought,  for  the 
possibility  that  he  personalized  his  shadow 
and  made  of  him  a  Tinker  Bell  of  ever-fresh 
admiration.  Sniff  never  stood,  he  posed; 
he  never  walked,  he  pranced;  and  it  may  be 
said  of  him  that  he  made  of  life  a  glorious 
and  beautiful  pageant,  through  which,  as 
a  scarlet  thread  in  some  great  tapestry,  he 
galloped  in  a  noble  splendor.  He  set  his 
stage  and  then  took  the  centre  of  it;  and 
because  he  was  so  beautiful  and  because  he 
was  so  sure — the  rest  of  his  world  granted 
it  to  him.  But  Sniff  was  more  than  a  pre- 
tender, for  to  his  beauty  and  assurance  was 
added  the  perfect  knowledge  and  practise 
of  pace.  To  a  natural  grace  he  brought  an 
exquisite  surety  of  technic.  He  knew  how 
to  manage  his  feet;  and  higher  intellects 
than  his  have  failed  in  this. 

Maid  Marian,  a  noble  beauty  of  high 
nerves,  curvetted  first  into  my  knowledge 
under  the  massive  boughs  of  a  Sherwood. 
So  it  was  she  had  her  Saxon  name  though 
her  nature  belied  it.  A  Castilian  name  or  a 
Celtic  would  have  been  of  deeper  signifi- 
cance in  revealing  the  shadow  of  her  dream- 
ing past.  Because  her  inmost  soul  sheltered 
this  half-guessed  mystery,  her  nerves  re- 
sponded all  the  more  intently  to  those  inex- 
plicable irritants  of  a  well-bred  horse:  paper 
blowing  beside  the  road,  the  black  hole  of 
a  culvert,  or  sound  coming  from  the  un- 
seen.     She  was  not  afraid  of  great  sound, 
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and  in  thunder  and  lightning  would  stand 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill  like  a  wild  and  beautiful 
spirit — in  tune  with  the  rhythms  of  black 
myste^y^  Bobby  was  dear  and  comic,  Sniff 
loved  a  joke;  but  the  Maid's  eye  was  shad- 
owed by  some  tragedy  of  phantom  ages  long 
since  past,  and  she  looked  upon  life  in  a  sort 
of  nobility  of  sorrow.  The  outer  world 
moved  in  unseen  circles,  and  she  herself 
dwelt  in  a  land  of  fantasy  where  seen 
things  were  all  unreal  and  only  the  unseen 
were  actual.  The  Maid  had  as  kindly  a 
heart  as  Bobby,  as  beautiful  a  pace  as  Sniff; 
but  these  things  came  to  her  not  of  training 
or  volition,  but  through  the  mysteries  of  past 
ages  and  long  lines  of  noble  sires.  When  I 
rode  Bobby  I  talked  to  him,  when  I  rode  Sniff 
I  was  proud;  but  before  I  even  mounted  Maid 
Marian  I  questioned  my  own  worthiness. 


T 


O  be  astride  a  horse — it  connotes 
mastery,  and  it  most  readily  betrays 
him  who  is  not  a  master.  Such  a  one 
mounts  questioningly;  he  holds  the  reins  as 
though  they  were  fuses,  and  his  eyes  linger 
in  tremulous  inquiry  on  the  horse's  ears. 
It  is  very  simple  to  ride.  As  the 
The  Art  of  Riding  White  Knight  so  carefully  ex- 
plained to  Alice,  ''The  great  art  of 
riding  is  to  keep  your  balance  properly." 
To  ride  well  parallels  itself  in  subtler  mean- 
ings with  the  mastery  of  life,  for  the  key- 
note of  both  is  only  to  keep  your  balance. 
Both  the  horse  and  the  world  recognize  the 
master  by  the  sure,  firm  hand  on  the  reins. 
Yet  the  horse  by  his  obedience  has  not  be- 
come servile  and  he  may  yet  teach  the  world 
something  of  his  philosophy;  for  his  sturdy 
neck  arched  in  the  strength  of  labor  typi- 
fies noble  effort,  and  he  has  learned  to  glo- 
rify drudgery  and  make  of  service  a  token 
of  regality. 

Stevenson  always  wanted  to  write  a  story 
about  a  man  galloping  up  to  an  inn  at  night; 
and  the  very  suggestion  brings  a  tingle  to 
the  imagination. 

"  By  on  the  highway,  low  and  loud, 
By  at  the  gallop  goes  he." 

He  heard  him  in  the  sleepless  midnights  of 
his  childhood;  and,  indeed,  the  sound  of 
thudding  hoofs  always  makes  the  heart  beat 
faster.  The  sociable  clattering  of  a  single- 
footer  on  asphalt,  the  crackling  of  twigs  and 
leaves  on  the  quiet  autumn  trails,  the  muf- 
fled rhythm  of  a  canter  on  the  turf,  its  res- 


onance on  a  bridge — all  these  make  music  in 
the  ears  and  bring  the  very  smell  of  adven- 
ture. To  him  who  rides  there  is  always 
"something  lost  behind  the  ranges" — and 
his  heart  yearns  for  it. 

Riding  makes  for  intimacy.  My  horse 
knows  the  touch  of  my  hand;  I  understand 
his  semaphoric  ears — and  we  hold  subtle 
and  secret  conversation.  I  think  he  likes 
to  feel  my  hand  under  his  mane  and  to  have 
me  talk  to  him;  I  like  his  clumsy  gentle- 
ness, his  yearning  eyes,  and  his  soft  breath- 
ing when  he  puts  his  head  close  to  mine. 
We  like  to  go  carefully  through  quiet  moun- 
tain trails  and  then  to  stop  suddenly  to  lis- 
ten to  the  murmuring  stillness  of  the  woods. 
We  like  to  come  suddenly  to  an  upland  pla- 
teau where  the  wind  blows  strong,  to  stand 
on  the  highest  point  and  hold  our  heads 
high  and  to  take  deep  breaths.  Neither  of 
us  is  insensible  to  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
our  silhouette — though  there  be  no  one  by 
to  see.  Riding  brings  also  a  certain  calm  re- 
gard of  life;  with  it  comes  vigor  of  happi- 
ness, quietude  of  thought,  and  an  unspeak- 
ing  comrade  who  will  listen.  The  whine  of 
saddle  leather  and  the  soft  jingling  of  the  bit 
invite  one  to  reposeful  thought;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  synchronizes  bet- 
ter with  philosophic  contemplation  than  the 
crisp,  equine  munching  of  a  bit  of  grass. 

But  I  am  not  always  in  this  mood  of  medi- 
tation, and  I  love  fierce,  swift  darts  of  speed, 
with  the  wind  and  the  road  rushing  by. 
Nothing  in  the  ecstasy  of  motion  compares 
with  the  delightful  wickedness  of  galloping 
up  a  hill;  a  series  of  peaks  in  Darien  with 
new  worlds  sweeping  to  one's  ken,  the  hori- 
zon leaping  in  the  sky,  then  falling  back  to 
spread  in  wider  circles  on  the  land — and  al- 
ways before  one  the  arching  neck  and  proud 
head  and  the  fuzzy  softness  of  two  ears 
pricked  forward.  Oh  !  I  pray  I  may  never 
be  satisfied  with  the  ''equable  jog-trot  of 
feeling,"  but  always,  like  some  brave  figure 
in  an  old  romance,  seek  my  new  adventures 
in  a  hilly  country,  on  the  gallop — that  in 
sudden  bursts  of  vision  my  horizon  may  lift 
and  spread  itself  into  new  worlds, 

DOES  the  younger  generation  have 
anything  so  old-fashioned  as  a  fa- 
vorite newspaper?  And  did  it  ever 
flourish  anywhere  as  it  did  in  the  country 
town  ?  Not  that  the  local  journal  was  ever 
one's  favorite.     That  distinction   was   re- 
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served  for  the  paper  that  came,  twelve 
hours  late,  from  the  great  city  which  was, 
for   that   town,  the   centre   of  things;    the 

place   where  things  happened,  or 
Newspaper"  ^       ^^  which  the  news  of  them  came 

humming  on  the  wires  of  the  world. 
To  the  children  of  the  family  in  the  provin- 
cial town  the  newspaper  favored  by  their 
elders  was  as  integral  a  part  of  life  as,  say, 
the  kitchen  stove.  One  knew  its  pages  and 
its  columns  as  one  knew  the  rooms  of  the 
house.  Just  as  a  particular  kind  of  flower- 
vase  was  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  top 
shelf  of  the  parlor  closet  to  the  right  of  the 
folding-doors,  or  a  special  bottle  of  medicine 
lived  on  the  middle  shelf  of  the  little  cup- 
board of  the  passage-way  next  the  bath- 
room, so  would  you  find  certain  items  of 
news  at  the  top  of  the  first  column  on  the 
third  page,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  col- 
umn on  the  fourth.  You  knew  your  paper 
through  and  through.  As  to  the  editorials, 
you  didn't  usually  read  them  when  you  were 
a  child.  As  you  grew  up  you  did  taste  of 
them  from  time  to  time  and  learned  their 
point  of  view.  As  children  do  not  always 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers,  quite 
possibly  you  did  not  agree  with  the  opin- 
ions set  forth,  but  that  made  no  difference. 
The  paper  was  an  institution,  whether  you 
agreed  with  its  politics  or  not. 

In  the  family  which  I  knew  best  there 
were  two  favorite  newspapers,  a  daily  and  a 
weekly.  There  were  others — the  local  paper 
which  came  daily  and  the  outside  ones  which 
came  incidentally,  but  these  two  were  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  like  daily  bread.  One  hardly 
thought  of  life  without  them.  The  daily 
paper  we  read  for  the  news  and  for  its  for- 
eign correspondence;  less  for  its  editorials, 
even  when  we  grew  up,  though  they  served 
the  purpose  of  showing  us  that  there  were 
two  sides  to  a  question,  since  they  differed  so 
often  from  our  weekly  paper.  That  one  we 
early  learned  to  read,  precisely  on  account  of 
its  editorials,  those  pungent,  witty,  some- 
times ferocious  comments  and  criticisms 
which  showed  neither  fear  nor  favor.  It  was 
finely  independent,  our  weekly,  and  praised 
or  blamed  irrespective  of  party;  blaming 
more  than  it  praised,  to  be  sure,  since  human 
affairs  are  so  imperfectly  managed,  but  not 
the  less  entertaining  for  that  reason.  Mostly 
we  agreed  with  it,  but  even  when  we  did  not 
agree  we  enjoyed  it.  Our  daily  undoubtedly 
trimmed  its  sails  to  the  winds  of  party  poll-. 


tics.  We  expected  that  and  took  no  offense, 
even  though  we  preferred  independence. 

So  time  went  on.  The  younger  genera- 
tion in  its  turn  grew  old.  The  old  editors 
died  and  were  replaced  by  new  ones,  but  we 
still  read  the  favorite  newspapers,  caring  as 
little  as  ever  w^hether  we  agreed  with  their 
views  so  long  as  we  were  greeted  by  the  fa- 
miliar front  page  and  could  still  find  the  va- 
rious items  at  their  old  stands,  or  could  be 
gently  entertained  by  the  same  sort  of  criti- 
cism of  life,  even  though  a  trifle  less  salted 
with  wit  than  of  old. 

But  all  at  once  we  have  waked  up.  Great 
and  terrible  things  are  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  read  the  news.  We 
must  read  also  what  is  said  about  these  por- 
tentous events  abroad  and  about  our  own 
affairs  at  home  which,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, are  the  affairs  of  the  world.  And  now, 
when  over  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world 
ordinary  living  is  suspended  and  the  stark 
realities  are  all  that  matters — now,  to  an  ex- 
tent we  never  thought  of  before,  we  find  our- 
selves demanding  that  the  men  who,  sitting 
in  their  offices,  pen  in  hand,  are  trying  to  in- 
fluence opinion,  should  subordinate  politics 
to  sincerity.  Too  much  to  ask,  apparent- 
ly, with  a  presidential  election  impending. 
In  view  of  that  election  there  must  be,  it 
seems,  exaggeration  here,  suppression  there; 
and  much  vituperative  criticism  which,  with 
a  little  more  pains,  could  be  more  seemly 
and  yet  quite  as  effective.  And  although  the 
political  opinions  of  our  favorite  paper  mat- 
ter no  more  to  us  than  the  political  opinions 
of  any  other  lifelong  friend  who  may  agree 
with  us  or  differ  from  us  without  influenc- 
ing our  affection,  its  manners  and  its  morals 
suddenly  matter  a  great  deal  to  our  freshly 
awakened  sensibilities. 

We  turn  to  our  weekly.  There,  at  least, 
we  shall  find  sincerity  and  independence. 
We  do  find  these  qualities,  but  allied  to  a 
singular  lack  of  adaptability,  which  also  jars 
on  us  as  it  never  did  before.  Our  weekly 
elected  some  time  ago  to  inherit  traditions 
rather  than  tradition. 

Well,  of  course  we  know  that  no  journal 
which  is  the  organ  of  a  political  party  is  go- 
ing to  put  politics  in  the  second  place.  We 
know,  too,  that  no  editorial  has  as  much  in- 
fluence as  its  writer  dreams  that  it  may  have. 
And  we  still  read  the  newspapers,  our  two  old 
friends  among  the  rest;  but  gone  is  the  day 
of  the  favorite.     One  feels  a  little  homesick. 


"Making  Pottery."     By  E.  Irving  Couse. 
Canieg^ie  Prize  N.  A.  D.  1912.     Owned  by  the  Fort  Worth  Museum,  Texas. 


THE  TAOS  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS 

FEW  American  painters  of  note  have 
given  serious  study  to  the  American 
Indian.  A  number  of  men  have  de- 
picted the  red  man  since  the  early  day 
when  Catlin  went  out  with  the  dragoons  to 
draw  them  from  life  upon  the  plains,  but 
these  men  have,  for  the  most  part,  left  only 
faithful  portraits  of  chiefs  and  tribesmen 
that,  artistically,  have  little  more  value 
than  colored  photographs — documents  of 
permanent  value,  to  be  sure,  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  a  disappearing  race.  Most 
painters,  like  most  of  the  public,  if  asked, 
would]  declare  that  the  real  Indian  has 
passed  away  and  that  the  degenerate  of  to- 
day is  scarcely  worthy  of  his  brush. 

Yet  in  certain  parts  of  the  Southwest,  dif- 
ficult of  access,  I  confess,  and  primitive  as 
far  as  living  conditions  are  concerned,  tribes 
of  Indians  still  exist  quite  as  Coronado 
found  them  centuries  ago.  Acoma  perched 
upon  its  lofty  mesa,  the  Hopi  villages  of 
the  Painted  Desert,  and  certain  pueblos  of 
the  upper  Rio  Grande  afford  wonderful  op- 
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portunity  for  the  artist,  but  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  live  in  them  without  bringing 
along  one's  entire  outfit. 

In  many  ways  the  most  extraordinary  of 
them  all  is  the  pueblo  of  Taos.  Here,  luckily, 
only  two  miles  from  the  Indian  village,  lies 
an  old  Mexican  town,  as  picturesque  in  its 
way  as  the  pueblo  itself  and  affording  a 
comfortable  sort  of  Spanish  hostelry.  So 
the  painters  most  interested  in  the  Pueblo 
Indian  and  his  ways,  little  by  little,  have 
congregated  here  and  made  this  spot  their 
headquarters.  Set  on  a  prodigious  table- 
land at  the  feet  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Mountains,  about  ninety  miles  north  of 
Santa  Fe,  Taos  Pueblo  piles  its  two  great 
community  houses,  fortress  and  dwelling- 
place  alike,  five  or  six  stories  high,  with  the 
Taos  River  running  merrily  between. 

The  picturesque  corrals  of  cedar  logs;  the 
warm,  blank,  sun-dried  mud  walls;  the  rude 
ladders  that  lead  from  terrace  to  terrace; 
the  mountainsides  clothed  with  forest;  the 
never-ending  reaches  of  prairie  afford  count- 
less  suggestions   for  pictorial   background, 
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while  the  Indians  themselves  focus  the  at- 
tention as  they  go  about  their  work  in  their 
old  accustomed  ways,  unchanged  and  prac- 
tically untouched  by  centuries  of  contact 
with  the  white  man.  Basket-weavers  and 
potters  work  in  the  primitive  whitewashed 
rooms;  women  bake  at  the  outdoor  ovens; 
the  men  sit  upon  the  roof-tops  wrapped  in 
blankets,  blown  into  noble  folds  by  the  keen 
mountain  breezes. 

The  pioneer  among  the  Taos  painters  was 


■The  Peacemaker."     By  E.  L.  Blumenschei 


Joseph  Henry  Sharp,  who  came  down  here 
from,  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Montana, 
where  he  has  stayed  for  many  a  year  in  a 
commodious  log  cabin  studying  and  paint- 
ing the  Indian.  Ethnologically  his  work  is  of 
the  greatest  value,  for  he  has  painted  from 
life  a  number  of  remarkably  fine  portraits  of 
the  plainsmen.  One  important  group  of 
these  hangs  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
while  another,  much  larger,  more  than  a 
hundred  in  all,  has  been  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst. 

Mr.  Sharp  spared  himself  no  pains  in 
making  these  portraits  and  in  studying  the 
backgrounds  suitable  for  his  pictures,  paint- 
ing snow  scenes  out-of-doors,  with  the  tem- 
perature near  zero,  and  sharing  in  every  way 


the  primitive  life  of  his  models.  His  first 
studio  in  Taos  was  an  abandoned  church 
which  he  put  in  order  and  floored  over  with 
cedar  "to  keep  the  dead  Penitentes  down," 
as  he  quaintly  expressed  it.  He  then  took 
an  old  garden  adjoining  and  built  himself 
a  new  and  larger  studio  in  the  pueblo  style, 
in  which  he  now  works  and  stores  his  rare 
and  precious  collections  of  baskets,  mats, 
and  costumes. 

After  him  and  at  his  suggestion,  about 
seventeen  years  ago,  two 
other  painters  came  to  Taos 
and  became  so  enamoured 
with  its  possibilities  that 
they  sold  their  wagon  and 
outfit  and  decided  to  settle 
there  for  good.  One,  Bert 
Phillips,  has  remained  ever 
since.  The  other,  Ernest 
Blumenschein,  though  he 
lives  in  New  York,  goes  out 
to  New  Mexico  almost  ev- 
ery year. 

Mr.  Blumenschein's 
paintings  of  the  Indian 
have  improved  steadily  in 
quality  and  give  great 
promise  for  the  future.  He 
does  not  content  himself 
merely  with  the  pictur- 
esque side  of  Indian  life, 
but  is  preoccupied  prima- 
rily with  harmony  of  line, 
mass,  and  color,  building 
compositions  that  ''carry" 
and  please  the  eye  with 
their  fine  decorative  effect. 
In  this  mood  he  painted 
his  "Wise-man,  Warrior, 
Youth,"  a  group  forming  a  noble  silhouette 
against  a  gray-blue  sky.  There  is  a  rare 
sympathy  in  the  faces  that  far  transcends 
the  mere  ti;anscription  of  type.  These  three 
men  might,  iTndeed,  be  merely  looking  at  a 
game,  but  then  again  they  might  be  deeply 
thinking,  pondering — the  far-away,  thought- 
ful expression  on  the  youth's  face  in  particu- 
lar suggesting  some  vague  memory,  some 
indefinite  longing. 

This  picture,  when  shown  at  the  Academy 
a  few  years  ago,  was  awarded  the  Isidor 
Gold  Medal.  "The  Peacemaker,"  that  fol- 
lowed it,  is  another  decorative  composition, 
but  built  on  a  more  monumental  plan,  the 
two  groups  standing  like  pillars  or  caryat- 
ides at  each  side  of  the  canvas,  an  extended 
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arm  binding  them  together  above,  and  the 
curving  line  of  the  deep  canyon  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  rich  and  blue,  tying  them  below. 
The  effect  is  decidedly  handsome  and  em- 
phasizes Mr.  Blumenschein's  desire  to  find 
the  truly  decorative  value  of  these  Indian 
subjects — a  task  in  which  it  is  hoped  he  will 
persevere,  for  it  is  a  field  rich  in  possibilities 
and  one  that  has  scarcely 
been  touched  as  yet. 

These  two  pictures  were 
his  contribution  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
where  they  were  awarded 
a  medal.  This  year  he 
has  turned  his  attention 
in  another  direction,  and 
has  depicted  the  cun- 
ning, the  latent  power  for 
evil,  of  the  Indian — espe- 
cially the  warrior.  Two 
carefully  studied,  life-size 
figures,  the  product  of  the 
past  summer's  work,  em- 
phasize this  new  tendency, 
one  figuring  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Men  Who  Paint 
the  Far  West,  the  other  in 
this  year's  Academy — fine 
studies  of  character,  rich  in 
their  colorations  of  burnt 
reds  and  tawny  browns  con- 
trasting with  well -chosen, 
cool  grays. 

The  second  of  these  pio- 
neers, Mr.  Phillips,  as  I 
have  said,  remained  defi- 
nitely in  Taos,  where  he 
built  himself  a  house.  For 
many  years  he  painted  In- 
dian heads — highly  finished, 
faithful  portraits — until 
trouble  with  his  eyes  forced  him  to  abandon 
his  art  for  a  time  and  become  a  forest  ran- 
ger. His  experiences  during  these  four  years 
were  remarkable,  exploring  every  crevice  of 
the  mountains  and  imbibing  the  very  spirit 
of  the  woods.  The  subjects  of  his  later  pic- 
tures are  drawn  from  these  themes,  and  he 
has  pitched  them  in  a  much  higher  key  than 
his  earlier  work.  His  most  notable  achieve- 
ment is  a  large  lunette  in  the  court-house 
at  Des  Moines,  a  grouping  of  Indian  fig- 
ures dignified  and  sober  in  silhouette  and 
restrained  in  color — altogether  a  notable 
achievement. 

E.  Irving  Couse  came  to  Taos  a  few  years 


after  these  two,  lived  with  the  Mexicans  for 
several  years,  and  then  established  himself 
in  his  own  house.  He  has  chosen  the  roman- 
tic side  of  the  Indian's  life  for  the  subjects 
of  his  pictures.  A  young  man  piping  to  a 
maiden,  a  runner  drinking  at  a  mountain 
stream,  family  groups  gathered  in  corners 
of   the   pueblo,   interiors   where   crouching 


Copyright  by  ly.  Herbert  Dimton. 

"  The  Crossing."     By  W.  Herbert  Dunton. 


figures  are  lit  by  fragrant  cedar-wood  fires — 
these  are  the  episodes  he  likes  best.  His 
pictures  have  had  a  wide  success  and  are 
well  known  to  all  who  follow  the  American 
exhibitions,  where  they  have  been  awarded 
many  honors.  He  studied  in  Paris  with  the 
famous  masters  of  his  day,  and  his  figures 
still  show  the  influence  of  that  early  training 
in  their  solid  drawing,  careful  modelling,  and 
due  regard  for  color  values.  Fifteen  years 
ago  he  was  elected  to  the  water-color  so- 
cieties, then  to  the  National  Academy, 
and  at  this  same  period  began  his  awards 
in  various  exhibitions.  In  191 1  he  won  the 
Isidor  Gold  Medal  at  the  National  Academy 
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with  his  "San  Juan  Pottery,"  an  Indian 
squatting  on  his  heels  to  examine  a  long- 
necked  vase  coated  with  the  typical  black 
glaze  that  distinguishes  the  pottery  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley — a  picture  that  now 
hangs  in  the  Detroit  Museum. 

In  the  following  Spring  Academy  Mr. 
,  Couse  won  the  Carnegie  Prize  with  his 
''  Making  Pottery,"  a  firmly  modelled  tribes- 
man smoothing  the  rim  of  a  fat  jar  that  he 
has  just  moulded.  Another  fine  canvas  de- 
picts his  favorite  model,  Elkfoot  (whose 
Spanish  name,  Hieronymos,  is  rendered  into 
English  as  plain  Jerry),  a  seated  figure,  life 
size,  wrapped  in  a  full  red  blanket,  making 
a  handsome  silhouette  against  a  simple 
background.  Behind  him  rests  his  coup- 
stick  for  touching  the  dead,  thus  claiming 
the  scalp.  This  picture  was  presented  to 
the  National  Gallery  in  Washington  by 
William  T.  Evans. 

The  most  recent  permanent  acquisition  to 
the  Taos  colony  is  W.  Herbert  Dunton,  who 
has  been  known  hitherto  chiefly  as  an  illus- 
trator of  Western  life — the  life  of  the  plains 
— a  limner  of  the  cowboy,  the  Mexican, 
and  the  Indian  environed  by  vast  stretches 
of  sun-baked  sage-brush.  Since  his  coming 
to  Taos,  however,  he  has  been  giving  very 
serious  attention  to  painting,  devoting  him- 
self zealously  to  his  favorite  themes,  study- 
ing the  shifting  light,  the  changeable  effects, 
and  lucid  atmosphere  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain wilds.  He  believes  in  painting  direct 
from  nature,  and  spares  himself  no  trouble 
to  get  his  effects,  setting  forth  at  times  with 
models  and  half  a  dozen  ponies  of  varied 
color — buckskin,  roan,  piebald — to  paint 
them  in  a  wind-storm,  with  his  canvas  an- 
chored against  the  stiff  breeze  by  big  boul- 
ders. 

He  has  created  himself  a  home  in  the 
Mexican  quarter  of  the  town  that  is  pic- 


turesque as  can  be — a  typical  Mexican  cha- 
cal  with  a  forecourt  surrounded  by  adobe 
buildings  and  set  out  with  teepees  from 
the  plains.  He  dresses  the  frontiersman, 
and  fits  into  the  picture  admirably  with  his 
tall,  spare  figure.  Indeed,  my  last  recollec- 
tion of  Taos,  as  I  departed  on  the  morn- 
ing stage,  was  a  vision  of  him  and  his  model 
riding  off  upon  a  ridge-top  against  the  sky, 
waving  his  canvas  to  me  in  sign  of  adieu. 

The  success  of  these  men  who  paint  the 
Indian  should  influence  and  encourage 
others  to  follow  their  lead.  Why  some  of 
our  "moderns,"  with  their  love  for  "vigor 
and  vitality,"  their  fondness  for  primitive 
color  and  pattern  and  the  naive  crudities 
of  aboriginal  art,  have  not  hit  upon  this 
pueblo  country  for  their  inspiration  is  a 
mystery.  Why  have  they  not  studied  the 
pictographs  of  Frijoles  Canyon,  the  sym- 
bolic pottery  of  Acoma  and  the  Zuni  vil- 
lages, the  crude  graces  of  the  Hopi  dancers, 
instead  of  feeling  impelled  to  fare  far  afield 
to  distant  Polynesia  and  the  Malays  of  Su- 
matra ? 

During  these  past  few  years  a  number 
of  younger  men  have  indeed  come  up  to 
Taos,  and  last  summer  there  were  actually 
a  dozen  at  one  time  in  the  old  Mexican 
town,  so  that  the  permanent  colony  was 
encouraged  to  found  the  Taos  Society  of 
Artists,  uliat,  in  August,  held  its  first  ex- 
hibition in  a  room  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors  at  Santa  Fe. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  more  of 
our  painters,  with  their  fine  technical  equip- 
ment, their  virile  natures  and  American 
spirit,  will  accept  the  lure  of  the  West  and 
go  out  to  New  IMexico,  where,  under  the  ex- 
citing stimulus  of  its  vivid  color  and  highly 
rarefied  atmosphere  they  may  be  confident- 
ly expected  to  produce  enduring  works  of 
art.  Ernest  Peixotto. 


"The  First  Inhabitants — Hospitality." 
A  decoration  by  Bert  G.  Phillips  in  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Court-House. 


THE   WORLD'S    MONEY    MARKETS    IN 

WAR   TIME 

BY   ALEXANDER    DANA    NOYES 

Financial  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 


DURING  all  the  period  of  war- 
time prosperity  in  this  country, 
one  of  the  most  familiar  incidents  of 
active  trade  and  rising  markets  has 
been  lacking.  Prosperity  and  "busi- 
ness booms"  of  the  past 
Prosperity  j^^ve  led  the  way,  quite 
and  "  Easy        •, u      4.  ^-        \ 

Money  "       Without  exception,  to  an  era 

of  high  money  rates.  After 
more  than  a  year  of  such  financial 
and  industrial  conditions,  the  Amer- 
ican market  still  found  itself  sur- 
rounded with  the  phenomena  of  "easy 
money."  As  the  first  half  of  1916 
drew  toward  its  end,  there  were  some 
faint  signs  which  caused  more  or  less 
cautious  prediction  of  a  change.  That 
possibility  makes  it  timely  to  review 
the  somewhat  remarkable  history  of 
Europe's  money  markets  and  our  own, 
since  the  war  began. 

It  was  unquestionably  the  general 
expectation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  that  a  period  of  very  dear  money, 
with  possible  great  resultant  financial 
distress,  was  in  sight  the  world  over. 
The  reasoning  on  which  the  markets 
based  this  conclusion  was  apparently 
convincing.  Demands  on  the  world's 
money  and  investment  markets,  for 
the  sums  of  capital  required  to  conduct 
a  modern  war  on  such  a  scale  as  this, 
would  vastly  exceed  any  former  requi- 
sitions in  the  history  of  finance.  Since 
the  available  supply  of  capital,  in  the 
half-dozen  or  more  nations  engaged  in 
war,  would  be  absorbed  in  loans  issued 
for  a  war  expenditure  at  the  rate  of 
$50,000,000  to  $100,000,000  per  day, 
ordinary  financial  and  business  enter- 


prise would  have  to  pay  abnormally 
high  rates  to  procure  the  funds  for  its 
own  absolute  necessities. 

Nor  was  this  conclusion  based  on 
general  principles  alone.  When  even 
the  small  Transvaal  War  broke  out  in 
the  autumn  of  1899,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land raised  its  official  discount  rate 
from  3  per  cent  to  6;  the  last-named 
figure  having  been  reached  only  twice 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Germany  put  up  its 
rate  from  4  per  cent  to  the  almost  un- 
precedented figure  of  7,  and  all  other 
European  markets  followed.  A  period 
of  extreme  tension  continued  on  every 
money  market  until  it  was  seen  how 
the  conflict  in  South  Africa  would  be 
circumscribed.  Similar  results  accom- 
panied the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  War 
in  the  autumn  of  191 2,  when  the  bank 
rate  in  half  the  Continental  cities 
stood  for  months  at  the  abnormal  fig- 
ure of  6  per  cent;  money  markets 
throughout  Europe  remaining  in  a 
state  of  tension  up  to  the  end  of  19 13. 

FURTHERMORE,  actual  events  in 
the  money  markets,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  present  European  war, 
seemed  to  bear  out  the  earlier  antici- 
pations. Even  before  the  German 
ultimatums  of  July  31,  but 
when  war  was  apparently 
inevitable,  rates  began  ris- 
ing to  unusual  heights.  By 
August  I  the  Bank  of  England  fixed 
its  official  rate  at  10  per  cent,  the 
highest  figure  in  the  institution's  his- 
tory.    Only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
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rate  had  been  3  per  cent.  The  official  duced  again  to  5  per  cent  scarcely  a 
discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  France  week  later,  and  has  remained  at  that 
went  in  a  fortnight  from  3^  per  cent  lower  rate  without  a  single  change  dur- 
to  6;  at  the  Bank  of  Germany  from  ing  the  subsequent  months  of  war. 
4  to  6;  at  the  Banks  of  Belgium  and  Not  only  was  this  so,  but  the  rate 
Austria  from  4  to  8.  During  the  first  for  ordinary  loans  on  Lombard  Street 
week  in  August  it  was  possible  to  say  got  down  early  in  191 5  to  less  than  2 
that  money  for  ordinary  purposes  was  per  cent,  and  only  at  rare  intervals 
unprocurable  from  the  banks  at  either  thereafter  did  it  rise  even  as  high  as 
London,  Paris,  or  Berlin.  On  the  New  the  Bank  of  England  rate.  The  low- 
York  market  loans  payable  on  de-  est  quotation  on  the  open  London  dis- 
mand,  which  had  commanded  only  2  count  market  during  191 5  was  i^ 
per  cent  earlier  in  July,  went  suddenly  per  cent,  in  February;  the  highest  5^, 
to  10  per  cent,  and  loans  for  two  or  in  December,  and  the  average  for  the 
three  months  from  2%  per  cent  to  7.  whole  year  only  3J<(.  This  happened 
This  apparently  logical  response  to  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
war  conditions  continued,  as  we  shall  Bank  of  England's  gold  reserve,  which 
see,  only  for  a  very  brief  period.  It  had  been  brought  up  to  $361,000,000 
will  doubtless  be  the  judgment  of  in  November,  1914,  dropped  back 
economic  history  that  the  extreme  de-  again  to  $251,000,000  toward  the  end 
rangement  of  the  money  markets  dur-  of  1915,  while  the  ''ratio  of  reserve," 
ing  August,  1 9 14,  was  not  the  fore-  which  had  reached  the  respectable 
shadowing  of  the  financial  influence  of  figure  of  34^  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
war,  but  the  direct  reflection  of  per-  19 14,  declined  to  16^  in  the  middle 
haps  the  greatest  of  all  financial  panics,  of  1915.  The  usual  and  perfectly  fa- 
When  actual  panic  was  ended,  through  mihar  recourse  of  the  London  market 
the  ''special  holidays,"  the  mora  to-  at  a  time  of  such  movements  at  the 
rium  on  debts,  and  the  extension  of  Bank — especially  when,  as  happened 
large  credits  under  government  aus-  in  191 5,  the  Bank's  position  has  been 
pices,  the  abnormally  high  money  rate  weakened  by  heavy  export  of  gold — 
came  down.  Yet  there  were  reasons  is  to  advance  the  Bank  of  England's 
why  its  much  longer  continuance  discount  rate  arbitrarily.  That  action 
might  have  been  expected,  even  on  has  the  result  of  forcing  up  money 
the  basis  of  actual  events.  Tradition-  rates  in  the  open  London  market; 
ally,  the  Bank  of  England  does  not  thereby  attracting  capital  from  other 
allow  the  ratio  of  its  gold  reserve  to  foreign  markets  where  it  is  earning 
its  deposit  liabilities  to  fall  below  40  less,  and  thus,  through  its  influence 
per  cent — a  figure  which  Bagehot,  the  on  the  foreign  exchanges,  drawing  gold 
historian  of  Lombard  Street,  described  from  abroad  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
as  the  "apprehension  minimum." 

Now,  in  the  first  week  of  August,  1914,  13  UT  in  all  the  period  since  the  first 

because  of  the  run  on  the  Bank  of  D  week    of    this    present  war   the 

England  and  the  enormous  expansion  Bank  has  not  once  adopted  that  his- 

of  its   loans   to  protect  embarrassed  toric  recourse.     One  reason  doubtless 

private  bankers,  this  ratio  of  reserve  was  that  the  condition  of  other  Eu- 

fell    to    \A^y%  per  cent;    a  percentage  ropean  markets  rendered 

lower  than  any  reached  in  half  a  cen-  automatic   import   of  gold  ^^  ^® 

tury,  except  for  a  moment  in  the  great  from  them   to  London,   as  Kept  Down 

London  panic  of  1866.     Nevertheless  a  result  of  such  procedure, 

the  bank  rate,  after  being  raised  to  10  quite  impossible.     Another  was  that, 

per  cent  on  the  ist  of  August,  was  re-  although  the  American  markets  held 

(Continued  on  page  $6 ,  following) 


7^HEY  put  their 
faith  in  two  things 
—  the  shining  brass 
steamer,  little  more 
efficient  than  the 
steamers  of  the  post- 
bellum  days,  and  the 
fire  laddies,  brimful 
of  personal  heroism. 
With  telephones 
and  signal  systems  in 
a  crude  stage,  the 
chances  Were  big  for 
any  fire  to  get  beyond 
control. 


When  All  Louisville  Laughed 

By  Theodore  Ahrens 

Note:  The  following  is  an  interview  zvith  Mr.  Ahrens,  President  of  the 
great  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pittsburgh^  which  manufactures  the 
famous  Standard  Sanitary  bath-room  fixtures,  etc. 


MANY  years  ago,  in  Louisville,  I  helped 
put  in  the  first  automatic  sprinkler  job 
south  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  happened 
that  we  had  trouble  with  our  workmen  and  my 
partner  and  I,  both  master  plumbers,  worked 
in  person  for  eight  successive  Sundays  to  com- 
plete the  contract. 

But  I  have  reason  to  remember  it  especially 
well  because  of  an  incident. 

I  believed  in  the  principle  of  the  Grinnell 
apparatus,  although  I  had  never  seen  one  of 
the  sensitive  heads  actually  melt,  fly  open  and 
put  out  a  fire.    Frederick  Grinnell  was  getting 


splendid  recognition  back  In  New  England,  but 
folks  in  Louisville  never  saw  his  device.  The 
only  means  of  mechanical  fire  fighting  was  the 
fire  department's  shining  brass  steamer,  and  it 
was  hardly  any  more  efficient  than  the  steam- 
ers we  had  back  in  the  post-bellum  days. 

While  we  were  putting  up  the  pipes  of  the 
new  system  I  had  to  explain  a  good  many  times 
to  the  curious  onlookers  what  this  apparatus 
was  supposed  to  do — make  a  fire  ring  its  own 
fire  alarm  and  turn  water  on  itself.  This  in- 
variably brought  a  laugh.  It  seemed  to  strike 
every  one  like  the  nonsense  of  Bill  Nye.     The 
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more  serious  I  became,  the  more  they  laughed. 
The  story  spread.  A  newspaper  editor  heard 
of  it  and  wrote  it  up.  The  idea  of  getting  a 
piece  of  machinery  to  find  a  fire  and  do  those 
wizardy  things,  some  people  said,  was  even 
wilder  than  the  visionary  "flying  machine"  of 
Darius  Green. 

Within  a  year  under  that  very  system  a  fire 
did  ring  its  ozvn  alarm  bell  and  turn  zvatcr  on 
itself.  It  was  a  big  cotton  mill.  Fire  broke  out 
in  the  picker  room,  but  the  nearest  sprinkler 
head  opened  promptly  and  squelched  it  on  the 
spot. 

SAVES  $28,000  A  YEAR 

Ever  since  then  I  have  been  interested  in 
watching  the  development  of  the  sprinkler 
business  and  have  not  missed  my  opportunities 
to  buy  sprinklers  myself  in  the  intervening 
years  when  I  had  occasion  to  look  at  them 
from  another  angle. 

Three  of  our  Standard  Sanitary  plants,  for 
instance,  are  insured  for  $4,000,000.  The  busi- 
ness is  not  especially  hazardous,  and  if  we  did 
not  have  sprinklers  we  would  have  to  pay 
about  $32,000  a  year  in  fire  premiums— at  a 
rate  of  80c. — which  is  not  high,  as  industries 
go.  We  do  pay  from  7  to  loc,  or  about  $4,000 
a  year.  So  we  are  saving  $28,000  a  year  on 
fire  insurance,  enough  to  pay  for  the  installa- 
tion over  and  over  again  every  few  years. 

I  can  see,  however,  how  a  business  man 
might  make  a  mistake  if  he  looked  at  auto- 
matic sprinklers  solely  from  the  money-saving 
standpoint,  because  the  main  thing  after  all  is 
to  prevent  having  the  business  wiped  out  some 
windy  night  with  all  the  endless  demoraliza- 
tion that  is  involved  in  conflagration.  Insur- 
ance will  not  prevent  a  fire,  it  only  helps  to 
relieve  the  loss  by  the  indemnity  method. 
Without  automatic  sprinklers  the  sum  paid  for 
this  indemnity  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  a 
business,  in  many  cases,  amounts  to  the  full 
value  of  the  property.  In  other  words,  if  a 
business  burns  after  paying  a  rate  of  $1.50  for 
twenty-five  years,  its  indemnity  is  only  the  re- 
payment of  past  premiums  wath  interest 

Automatic  sprinklers  change  this  whole  situ- 
ation. The  entire  cost  of  insuring  the  tangible 
property  of  a  business  for  a  period  of  25  years 
is  only  a  fraction  of  its  value. 

MANY  LITTLE  FIRES  HARMLESS 

Another  point  is  that  w^hen  the  fire  comes, 
it  will  be  only  a  little  fire  of  a  few  hundred  or 
a  few  thousand  dollars.  A  little  fire  under  au- 
tomatic sprinklers  does  not  interrupt  a  busi- 
ness nor  demoralize  it.  A  company  can  stay 
in  business  in  spite  of  scores  of  little  fires  put 
out  by  automatic  sprinklers,  but  it  will  go  out 
of  business  or  be  tremendously  demoralized  by 
a  single  fire  which  is  not  nipped  at  the  start. 


The  loss  is  usually  five  or  ten  times  the  cost  of 
the   sprinkler   equipment.      The   insurance   in- 
demnity does  not  cover  that  loss  as  any  busi- 
ness man  who  has  had  a  big  fire  will  tell  you. 
End  of  Mr.  Ahrens'  statement. 

LOUISVILLE  OF  TO-DAY 

Any  number  of  big  business  men  of  Louis- 
ville to-day  are  keen  on  the  subject  of  auto- 
matic sprinklers.  One  firm  of  insurance 
agents  in  that  city  last  year  induced  a  dozen 
or  more  jobbing  firms  and  manufacturers 
to  safeguard  their  going  businesses  by  in- 
stalling this  protection.  They  agitate  the 
subject  on  the  grounds  that  automatic  sprink- 
lers are  necessary  to  insure  the  owners'  pros- 
perity, to  help  safeguard  the  city  against  the 
calamity  of  a  conflagration  and  to  make  bank 
loans  safer. 


SMALL  BUSINESSES-NOTE 

Most  captains  of  industry— most  large  man- 
ufacturers—most big  merchants  use  auto- 
matic sprinklers  as  a  matter  of  manifest  econ- 
omy. Yet  there  are  thousands  of  smaller 
properties  where  sprinklers  would  be  propor- 
tionately profitable,  whose  owners  never  in- 
quire or  investigate.  They  go  on  endlessly 
paying  high  rates  of  insurance.  In  many  cases 
they  could  have  Grinnell  Sprinklers  installed 
without  cash  investment,  merely  letting  the 
insurance  savings  of  a  few  years  apply  against 
the  cost.  We  w411  gladly  put  you  in  touch  with 
companies  which  specialize  in  this  "deferred 
payment"  plan. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  figures  on  your 
property?     Don't  theorize— Investigate. 

We  have  not  mentioned  Grinnell  Sprinklers 
as  distinguished  from  sprinklers  in  general. 
All  makes  of  automatic  sprinklers  must  be  ap- 
proved—licensed virtually— by  the  underwrit- 
ers before  they  will  grant  the  rate  reduction. 
But  that  does  not  mean  all  are  of  equal  fire 
fighting  efficiency  any  more  than  the  licenses 
on  automobiles  mean  they  all  take  hills  on  high 
speed.  We  feel  confident  that  no  buyer  can 
look  into  sprinkler  propositions  without  dis- 
covering that  the  Grinnell  System  is  the  oldest, 
the  preferred,  the  one  which  protects  more 
property  than  all  others  put  together,  the  one 
that  has  a  $6,000,000  corporation  and  thirty 
years'  experience  behind  it. 

Write  now— to  the  General  Fire  Extin- 
guisher Company,  287  West  Exchange  St., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  asking  for  a  copy  of  the 
Grinnell  Information  Blank.  Or,  give  the  floor 
area  of  your  building,  including  basement  and 
attic,  insurance  carried  on  building  and  rate, 
together  with  insurance  on  stock  and  rate,  and 
w^e  w^ill  gladly  submit  estimates  and  proposals, 
without  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 
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THE   TAMING   OF   CAOUTCHOUC 


ODAY  Caoutchouc  is  your  serv- 
ant, mastered,  trained  to  a  thou- 
sand tasks. 

Caoutchouc  is  always  with  you 
— in  private  and  pubHc,  in  sick- 
ness and  health,  through  plea- 
sures and  trials,  in  work  and 
play,  from  infancy  to  age  —  a 
daily  help,  comfort  and  necessity. 

So  perfect  a  servant  is  Caoutchouc  that  you 
barely  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  service ;  so 
accustomed  a  companion  as  rarely  to  cause  no- 
tice. Yet  were  Caoutchouc  to  be  suddenly  taken 
from  the  world,  the  world  would  be  suddenly  set 
back  to  your  great-grandfather's  time — the  time 
when  Caoutchouc  was  still  one  of  the  wild,  mys- 
terious, unmanageable  things  of  the  Amazon 
jungles.  For  Caoutchouc,  though  old  as  the  trees, 
is  very  young  in  service. 

The  taming  of  Caoutchouc  is  a  romance  of 
achievement — no  less  a  romance  because  Caout- 
chouc's other  name  is  Rubber. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  His  wonders 
to  perform.  Of  which  this  is  an  instance  :  back 
in  the  dark  ages  men  fought  with  steel,  fed  them- 
selves with  bread  and  covered  themselves  with 
cloth,  while  rubber,  made  fit  to  use,  has  only 
been  given  to  the  last  two  or  three  generations. 

Today  rubber  is  one  of  the  great  necessities 
of  life.  It  is  a  commodity,  like  any  other,  and 
calmly  accepted  as  our  rightful  heritage.  Yet  by 
what  a  narrow  margin  of  time  is  rubber  ours! 
Through  all  the  centuries  it  waited  for  the  needs 
of  a  complex  civilization  and  the  ability  of  such  a 
civilization  to  master  it.  That  mastery  came  less 
than  eighty  years  ago. 

PROMISING,  BUT— 

When  white  men  first  saw  South  America,  they 
saw  the  natives  playing  with  balls  made  of  rubber. 


Not  long  after,  like  children  fascinated  by  a  play- 
thing of  which  they  could  only  half  sense  the 
possibilities,  other  white  men  brought  rubber 
home  with  them.  Its  qualities  and  properties 
were  obvious.  But  it  had  a  fault.  Shoes  made  of 
rubber  were  soft  and  sticky  in  hot  weather,  and 
in  cold  weather  grew  hard  and  easy  to  crack.  It 
was  this  fault  that  had  to  be  overcome,  and  it  was 
in  this  particular  that  rubber  long  remained  as 
untamed  and  unmanageable  as  ever. 

In  spite  of  its  shortcoming,  however,  rubber 
was  not  unused,  even  in  the  old,  crude  state. 
From  our  present  viewpoint,  living  in  an  age 
when  rubber  has  come  into  its  own,  some  of  the 
old-time  uses  are  most  amusing.  It  would  be 
absurd,  nowadays,  to  think  of  sending  shoes  to 
South  America  to  have  them  waterproofed,  but 
that  was  actually  done,  and  not  infrequently. 
Folks  sent  their  shoes  on  that  long  journey  by 
sailors,  who  had  them  dipped  in  rubber  to  the  end 
that  their  owners  could  walk  dry  and  more  com- 
fortably. 

MASTERED  BY  GOODYEAR 

Charles  Goodyear  tamed  rubber — halter-broke 
it,  as  it  were.  He  had  been  trying  for  years  to 
process  it  in  some  way  so  that  it  would  stand  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat.  After  many  failures 
success  came,  as  success  sometimes  does,  by  acci- 
dent. He  happened  to  drop  some  rubber  mixed 
with  sulphur  on  a  hot  stove.  And  thus  vulcani- 
zation was  discovered. 

That  was  in  1839.  It  took  Goodyear  three  years 
to  perfect  the  process  and  to  find  anybody  who 
would  invest  money  in  it.  On  such  a  slender 
thread— accident  and  a  man's  persistence  in  spite 
of  disappointment — hung  the  development  of 
the  material  that  has  since  so  vitally  affected 
civilization. 

It  was  Goodyear's  unfortunate  lot  that  his  labors 
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were  not  rewarded  in  material  riches. 
He  was  never  connected  with  a  single 
successful  company  which  manufac- 
tured vulcanized  rubber.  In  Eng- 
land he  was  unable  to  interest  capital. 
In  France  a  company  which  he  or- 
ganized soon  failed,  and  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  debt.  In  America  he  was 
content  to  license  others  to  manufac- 
ture under  his  patents. 

Charles  Goodyear's  reward  is  fame, 
written  indelibly  in  history.  So  great 
has  been  the  appreciation  of  the  rub- 
ber industry  for  his  wonderful  inven- 
tion, that  a  number  of  individual  rub- 
ber goods  manufacturers  have  incor- 
porated his  name  in  theirs.  Thus 
there  are  today,  for  instance,  ** Good- 
year's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufac- 
turing Co.  "and  *  'Goodyear's  Metallic 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.,"  both  manufactur- 
ing rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  both 
integral  parts  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company. 


Rubber  is 

shipped  in  "Biscuits 


L.  CANDEE  &  CO.  FIRST  LICENSED 

In  1842  Goodyear  granted  to  Lever- 
ett  Candee,  of  New  Haven,  a  license  to  manufac- 
ture under  his  newly  perfected  process  of  vul- 
canization. With  Henry  and  Lucius  Hotchkiss, 
the  firm  of  L.  Candee  &  Co.  was  formed  to  manu- 
facture rubber  shoes.  This  was  the  first  license 
Goodyear  granted — 74  years  ago.  The  firm  of  L. 
Candee  &  Co.  is  still  in  existence  as  one  of  the 
large  units  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
and  the  descendants  of  Henry  and  Lucius  Hotch- 
kiss are  now  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  latter 
company. 

So  Goodyear  gave  rubber,  halter-broken,  to  the 
world.  That  in  itself  was  a  wonderful  gift  and  a 
great  achievement.  And  not  less  great  has  been 
the  ingenuity,  the  planning  and  the  toil  by  which 
industry  has  harnessed  rubber  and  trained  it  to 
perform  the  multitude  of  tasks  you  know  of. 
Not  only  were  the  problems  of  adaptation  and 
manufacturing  tremendous ;  the  public  was  at 
first  suspicious. 

The  first  rubber  shoes  made  by  L.  Candee  & 
Co.  were  made  over  straight  lasts — there  were 
neither  rights  nor  lefts.  Mr.  Downs,  their  sales- 
man, used  to  carry  these  shoes  around  from  store 
to  store  in  baskets,  and  the  doubting  retail 
dealers  would  only  accept  them  to  be  sold  on 
commission. 

How  far  the  development 'and  the  acceptance 
of  rubber  have  traveled  in  the  short,  fast-mov- 
ing three-quarters  of  a  century  since  then!  To 
what  an  extent  it  has  become  part  of  our  lives! 
To  be  deprived  of  rubber  now  would  turn  our 
existences  upside  down.  Picture  such  condition 
of  affairs. 


IMAGINE    A    RUDDERLESS   WORLD 

Without  rubber  overshoes  and 
raincoats,  the  first  rainy  day 
would  find  us  all  unprotected 
against  the  wet.  The  lawn  would 
wait  for  showers  and  the  garden 
would  have  to  be  watered  with  a 
sprinkling  can.  The  body's  chill 
would  no  longer  know  the  solace 
of  the  rubber  spine  bag  or  hot 
water  bottle ;  the  fever ,  the  bless- 
ing of  an  ice  bag. 

The  automobile  would  stand 
unused,  for  nobody  has  yet  found 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  rub- 
ber tires.  Mother,  at  home,  with- 
out jar  rings,  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  preserve  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Father,  at  the  office,  could 
no  longer  snap  a  rubber  band 
around  his  papers.  Jimmy's 
stockings  would  always  be  down 
around  his  ankles,  for  there 
would  be  no  elastic  bands  to 
make  garters  of  —  and  Jimmy 
wouldn't  stand  the  pressure  of 
bands  that  were  not  elastic.  Little  Susie  would 
never  know  the  ecstacy  of  mothering  a  rubber 
doll,  and  the  baby  would  have  to  take  nourish- 
ment every  three  hours  from  a  spoon.  Without 
rubber  for  the  laundry  wringer  rolls,  the  weekly 
wash  would  grow  from  a  problem  to  a  calamity. 

How  sport  would  suffer!  Without  rubber-soled 
tennis  and  sport  shoes,  without  tennis  and  golf 
balls,  and  without  rubber  bladders  for  footballs 
and  punching  bags,  the  world  would  be  a  drab 
place,  indeed.  Even  the  good  old  game  of  jack- 
stones  would  be  nothing  but  a  memory.  Imagine 
a  child  without  a  rubber  ball ! 

THE  COMMUNITY  LOSS 

The  functions  of  rubber  goods  in  medicine  and 
surgery  are  vitally  important.  Infection  and  suf- 
fering would  increase  enormously  with  its  loss. 
Rubber  fire  hose  is  still  the  mainstay  of  the  fire 
department,  and  the  fire  department  is  one  of  our 
last  lines  of  defense.  Rubber  gaskets,  washers 
and  packings  in  pumps  and  valves  play  an  essen- 
tial part  in  supplying  you  water  and  all  power 
which  turns  all  wheels  which  produce  all  things. 
You  have  hardly  a  manufactured  article,  these 
days,  in  the  production  of  which  rubber  does  not 
take  a  hand.  Man-made  harbors  are  opened  and 
kept  open  by  the  grace  of  rubber  sleeves  on 
dredging  pipes.  The  world's  business  corre- 
spondence is  conducted  on  typewriters  with  rub- 
ber platens.  The  world's  news  is  proclaimed  in 
newspapers,  in  the  printing  of  which  a  rubber 
blanket  could  not  be  replaced.  Air  and  steam 
drills  eat  into  the  earth  that  great  tunnels  and 
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buildingf  oundations  may  be  made ; 
air  and  steam  riveters  clinch  the 
rivets  that  hold  together  the  vast 
skeletons  on  which  skyscrapers 
are  built— and  to  all  of  these  air 
and  steam  is  conducted  through 
rubber  hose.  Electricity  can  be 
conducted  in  many  places  only 
because  wire  can  be  insulated 
with  rubber.  An  immense  pro- 
portion of  the  belts  that  carry 
power  from  source  to  point  of  use 
are  made  of  rubber  over  canvas. 

The  list  grows  long,  yet  it  is  but 
partly  representative  of  the  de- 
pendence our  modern  civilization 
has  learned  to  place  on  rubber. 

To  meet  all  these  demands  there 
has  grown  up  a  tremendous  indus- 
try, dedicated  to  the  purpose  of 
supplying  every  need  for  rubber. 
Into  the  taming  and  training  of 
Caoutchouc,  the  universal  servant, 
have  gone  millions  on  millions  of 
dollars  and  some  of  the  best  brains 
of  modern  times.  In  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  rubber  as  a  commodity,  a  little  rub- 
ber eraser  cost  seventy-five  cents.  Today  you 
can  buy  one  anywhere  for  a  nickel.  And  in  that 
comparison  you  have  the  measure  of  efficiency 
which  the  importers  and  manufacturers  of  rubber 
have  applied. 

Even  before  Goodyear's  discovery  of  vulcani- 
zation, companies  had  been  organized  to  make 
rubber  shoes,  carriage  cloth  and  other  products 
in  which  rubber  occupied  a  conspicuous  place. 
Following  straightway  on  the  heels  of  the  granting 
of  patents  on  Goodyear's  process,  several  of  these 
and  other  newly  organized  firms  obtained  licenses 
to  manufacture  under  that  process. 

OLDEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS 
Among  these  were,  in  1840,  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Providence,  a  firm  which  at  first 
bought  molded  rubber  shoes  that  came  from  Para 
stuffed  with  rice  hulls,  and  stretched  them  over 
lasts  to  cure ;  in  1842,  L.  Candee  &  Co.;  in  1843, 
Goodyear's  Metalhc  Rubber  Shoe  Co. ;  in  1844,  the 
MeyerRubberCo.  and  the  Goodyear's  India  Rubber 
Glove  Manufacturing  Co. ;  in  1853,  the  Maiden  Mfg. 
Co.,  later  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co. ;  in  1874,  The 
American  Rubber  Co.  These  firms  have  grown, 
added  to  their  lines,  perfected  their  methods  of 
manufacture,  and  have  joined  together  along  with 
the  Banigan  Rubber  Co.,  the  Lycoming  Rubber 
Co.,  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  the  Fabric  Fire 
Hose  Co.,  the  G  and  J  Tire  Co.,  the  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  Co.,  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co., 
Morgan  &  Wright,  the  New  York  Belting  &  Pack- 
ing Co.,  Limited,  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  the  Sawyer 
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Belting  Co.,  and  the  Stoughton  Rub- 
ber Co. — all,  with  some  others,  form- 
ing the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany, the  largest  manufacturers  of 
rubber  goods  in  the  world. 

Thus  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  now  operating  the  amaz- 
ing total  of  47  factories,  harks  back 
in  its  ancestry  to  the  oldest  rubber 
manufacturers  in  existence— one  of 
them  having  been  founded  seventy- 
four  years  ago. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  one 
to  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  rubber.  There  have  been  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  crude 
rubber,  and  there  have  been  rumors 
of  rubber  shortages.  Will  such  things 
seriously  affect  the  public  in  the 
future  ? 

That  question  finds  its  answer  in 
the  size,  scope,  activities  and  integ- 
rity of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany.   This  great  System  is  not  only 
to  be  known  as  a  manufacturer,  but 
as  an  organization  operating  in  every 
department  to  provide  the  best  rubber  products 
at  uniform  prices— a  large  contract,  but  one  which 
is  already  being  fulfilled. 

THE  GREATEST  PLANTATION 

Fluctuations  in  rubber  supply  and  price  have, 
in  the  past,  been  due  fundamentally  to  the  source. 
As  long  as  rubber  is  procured  through  native 
sources  from  South  America,  such  fluctuations 
may  be  expected.  But  the  United  States  Rubber 
System  has  provided  for  a  future  secure  against 
these  conditions.  Six  years  ago  it  purchased  over 
90,000  acres  in  Sumatra,  and  has  devoted  this  ex- 
tensive plantation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  best 
quality  rubber.  Commensurate  with  the  size  of 
the  Company  itself,  this  is  the  largest  plantation 
in  existence.  It  represents  an  investment  to  date 
of  approximately  nine  millions  of  dollars— invest- 
ed that  the  quality,  the  price  and  the  supply  of 
rubber  may  be  stabilized. 

Nearly  half  of  this  plantation,  43,500  acres,  is 
already  planted  to  5,600,000  rubber  trees.  Over 
a  million  of  these  trees  are  already  being  tapped. 
The  great  enterprise  is  moving  forward  with  the 
utmost  precision — a  vast  project  in  which  14,000 
Coolies  are  employed,  and  in  which  the  rate  of 
planting  is  5,200  trees  per  day. 

Such  a  plantation  is  a  work  of  time.  Trees  can- 
not produce  rubber  until  they  are  five  years  old, 
and  do  not  come  into  full  bearing  until  still  later. 
The  United  States  Rubber  System  is  building  for 
future  generations. 

AN  IMMENSE,  WELL-BALANCED  MACHINE 

The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  and  hence  its  ability  to  continue  serv- 
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ing  the  public  well,  does  not  depend  on  the  con- 
tinued demand  for  automobile  tires  or  any  other 
one  product.  It  is  active  in  every  field  where 
rubber  is  a  factor.  And  to  each  it  carries  the 
same  measure  of  efficiency. 

The  products  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany are  divided  into  these  principal  classes — 
clothing  (raincoats  of  rubber,  rubberized  fabrics 
and  cravenette  goods),  footwear  (rubber  shoes 
and  boots,  overshoes,  tennis  and  outing  shoes), 
tires,  druggist  sundries,  and  mechanical  and 
molded  rubber  goods  (which  include  practically 
everything  not  included  in  the  other  classifi- 
cations). 

These  products  are  sold  by  the  Company  in 
practically  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  To 
make  them  and  sell  them,  more  than  35,000 
I>eople  are  given  employment,  exclusive  of  the 
labor  on  the  Sumatra  plantation.  Forty-seven 
factories  in  all  make  U.  S.  Rubber  goods  —  a 
floor  space  of  over  8,300,000  square  feet,  equiva- 
lent to  191  acres. 

It  requires  more  than  58,000  horse  power,  ex- 
clusive of  water  power,  to  produce  the  U.  S. 
Rubber  goods  to  supply  the  earth's  demands;  and 
to  transport  a  year's  production  of  these  goods 
needs  more  than  15,000  freight  cars,  or  a  train 
over  112  miles  long.  The  members  of  the  selling 
organization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  System 
travel  15,000,000  miles  in  a  single  year.  And  the 
result  of  their  traveling  is  this :  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  U.  S.  Rubber  branches  (a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  of  them  in  this  country)  and 


thousands  upon  thousands  of  stores  have  U.  S. 
Rubber  goods  to  supply  a  waiting  world. 

The  Company  deals  in  more  than  rubber.  In 
many  of  its  products  are  cotton  ducks,  drills, 
sheetings,  etc.,  and  of  these  it  consumes  over 
55,000,000  yards  a  year— a  yardage  that  would 
cover  31,250  miles. 

AN  IMMENSE  OUTFLOW 

A  single  figure  will  visualize  for  you  the  volume 
of  the  torrent  of  finished  goods  that  pour  con- 
stantly out  of  the  United  States  rubber  factories. 
In  one  year,  recently,  these  factories  made  over 
50,000,000  pairs  of  shoes — a  pair  for  every  other 
person  in  the  United  States. 

From  time  to  time  you  will  see  new  uses  made 
of  rubber.  The  Development  Department  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  is  constantly  work- 
ing toward  that  end.  And  there  are  chemists  and 
other  technical  men  in  each  factory,  safeguarding 
the  buyers  of  U.  S.  Rubber  goods  by  the  most 
critical  chemical  and  physical  tests  of  materials. 

Throughout,  from  the  operating  and  executive 
heads  in  New  York  to  the  men  in  the  various 
plants  and  branches,  is  a  spirit  of  sincere  resolve. 
They  have  grown  up  in  the  rubber  industry. 
Their  world  is  rubber.    Their  problem  is  rubber. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  has  grown 
to  be  great  because  the  people  have  willed  that 
it  be  great,  and  this  they  have  willed  because  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
shines  out  through  the  services  of  Caoutchouc, 
the  servant. 
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LAW  should  be  enacted 
prohibiting  railroads  from 
building  all  water-tanks  on 
the  same  plans  and  speci- 
fications. Such  a  statute 
would  have  saved  John 
McAdams,  crack  engineer  of  the  Golden 
Belt  Railway,  from  dismissal  in  disgrace. 
It  would  have  saved  Chester  Cameron, 
vice-president,  the  greatest  anguish  of  his 
long  and  active  life.  It  would — well,  it 
also  would  have  spoiled  the  best  story  of 
the  year  for  a  dozen  enterprising  papers 
of  what  New  Yorkers  call  *'  the  interior." 
The  Golden  Belt  was  in  a  somewhat 
primitive  stage.  For  two  hundred  miles 
it  touched  mostly  at  whistling  stations — 
all  cities  in  embryo,  of  course,  but  as  yet 
larger  in  hope  than  in  accomplishment. 
Also  it  was  lax  in  discipline,  poor  in  pock- 
etbook,  and  short  on  equipment.  It,  too, 
lived  in  hope — of  the  years  to  come  when 
the  rich  prairies  should  be  transformed 
from  pastures  to  gardens,  from  expansive 
wheat-fields  to  modest  homesteads. 

Because  the  water- tanks  stretching  in 
a  long  line  on  its  right  of  way,  like  an 
elongated  row  of  tenpins,  were  all  exact- 
ly alike,  McAdams  could  not  determine 
which  was  full  and  which  empty.  When 
he  drew  the  vice-president's  special  train 
over  the  division  at  the  nearest  to  break- 
neck speed  the  track  allowed,  he  was  as 
likely  to  stop  at  an  empty  one  as  at  a  full 
one — more  likely  than  not,  for  in  the  heat 
of  summer  more  than  half  the  tanks  were 
without  water.  Besides,  more  than  half 
the  little  tank  stations  had  no  agent  on 


duty,  those  time-weary  individuals  hav- 
ing mostly  gone  over  to  the  village  to 
wait  for  the  hour  of  the  regular  train. 

That  was  where  the  agent  of  Spivey 
loitered  away  a  midsummer  afternoon 
when  out  of  the  baking  horizon  came 
sweeping  down  the  special,  unannounced 
so  far  as  he  knew.  There  was  nothing 
with  which  it  could  collide  for  a  hundred 
miles.  It  slowed,  stopped,  started  a  lit- 
tle, then  halted,  with  McAdams  looking 
anxiously  up  at  the  dull-red  water-tank 
just  opposite  his  cab. 

Gregg  Cameron,  the  vice-president's 
son,  weary  of  the  long  ride,  climbed  over 
the  observation-car's  brass  rail  and  leaped 
to  the  station  platform.  He  walked 
around  the  depot  until  he  reached  a  door 
where  hung  a  battered  sign,  '^Gents' 
Waiting-Room,"  and  entered.  He  tapped 
on  the  ticket  window,  received  no  re- 
sponse, and  impatiently  called  the  oper- 
ator.   Silence. 

He  went  back  to  the  door  and  hurried 
to  the  depot  front — the  car  was  gone.  He 
looked  toward  what  had  been  the  sun- 
burnt side  of  the  special  train,  and  his 
eyes  had  only  a  vision  of  leagues  of  wheat- 
fields  and  distant  farmhouses.  The  brass- 
railed,  canvas-shaded  observation-plat- 
form, empty  as  before,  was  far  down  the 
track,  with  McAdams  up  in  front  hurry- 
ing on  steam  to  get  back  to  his  regular 
gait.  And  McAdams  would  drive  on  and 
on  and  on  past  how  many  little  stations 
before  he  came  to  another  water-tank ! 

Nobody  in  the  train  cared  how  far. 
The  vice-president  had  gone  to  his  com- 
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partment  for  a  nap;  the  clerks  were  play- 
ing pitch  in  the  forward  Pullman. 

Gregg  gazed  absently  at  the  telegram 
he  had  intended  to  send  to  his  sister,  tore 
it  in  pieces,  and  started  on  a  tour  of  ex- 
ploration. 

As  he  rounded  the  building  he  came 
plum.p  on  a  queer-looking  buggy — the 
oldest  he  had  ever  seen,  he  thought. 
Driven  to  it  was  hitched  a  sleek  farm- 
horse  and  in  the  front  seat  w-ere  two 
young  women.  Each  wore  a  sunbonnet, 
one  white,  the  other  blue. 

"Get  right  in;  we  came  after  you,"  said 
the  white  one,  urging  the  horse  nearer  the 
platform. 

"But — I — I — "  he  stammered. 

"Never  mind;  we  are  in  a  hurry.  It 
will  soon  be  sundown,"  added  the  blue 
one. 

It  seemed  best  to  obey,  especially  as  he 
knew  he  was  marooned  for  several  hours 
— and  why  should  a  college  senior  hesi- 
tate, anyhow  ? 

"We  were  sure  some  one  would  come," 
said  ths  white  one,  turning  to  face  him. 
*'We  have  been  ha\dng  the  greatest  time 
— and  every  day  counts  when  the  wheat 
is  ripe." 

The  horse  was  making  surprising  prog- 
ress— not  in  the  direction  of  the  village, 
set,  Hke  most  prairie  towns  as  far  from 
the  railw^ay  as  possible,  but  out  toward 
the  open  country. 

Soon  they  were  between  hedges;  then 
the  road  wound  by  a  little  stream,  almost 
dry,  and  the  tow^n  and  the  railway  had 
been  lost. 

"You  may  have  to  drive  a  team,  you 
know,"  came  from  the  blue  sunbonnet. 

"But  I  don't  know  how  to  drive  any- 
thing but  a  touring  car,"  protested  Gregg, 
wondering  w^hat  his  seat-rnate  was  dis- 
cussing. 

The  yoimg  women  laughed  merrily. 
''We'll  tell  Aunt  Evaline  that.  She  will 
enjoy  it." 

"Enjoy  it?  Are  you  going  to  make  a 
hired  hand  of  me?" 

"Well,  in  a  way.  You'll  find  out  when 
we  get  there." 

It  seemed  an  interminable  distance, 
when  a  turn  in  the  road  showed  a  low- 
built  farmhouse  set  well  back  among  the 
trees  along  a  creek  bottom.  On  three 
sides  spread  wheat-fields,  and  in  them 


were  men  and  wagons  and  horses  and 
strange-looking  machines  with  waving 
arms — reapers  shearing  the  golden  fleece. 
The  horse  needed  no  guiding,  but  drew 
up  in  the  wide  yard,  and  Gregg  gallantly 
assisted  his  companions — the  blue  one 
and  the  white  one,  he  had  named  them — 
to  alight. 

"Come  right  in;  aunt  will  want  to  see 
you." 

They  led  him  into  a  cool  sitting-room 
where  old-fashioned  furniture  was  set  in 
formal  primness  against  the  walls. 

"'Aunt  Evaline,  this  is  Mr. —  What 
did  you  say  yoiu:  name  was?"  It  w^as 
the  blue  one  talking. 

Gregg  bowed  to  a  serene,  white-haired 
woman  whose  face  expressed  determi- 
nation in  every  line.  "Hurd — Frank 
Hurd,"  he  stammered,  taking,  on  inspira- 
tion, the  name  of  one  of  his  fraternity 
chums. 

"'Mr.  Hurd;  and  he  thinks  he  can  suit 
you." 

"Maybe  I  can,"  thought  the  involun- 
tary guest,  "but  I  am  blessed  if  I  know 
how." 

"I  just  had  to  get  an  assistant,"  began 
the  Aunt  Evaline.  "You  see,  the  farm  is 
so  large,  and  we  have  so  many  men  work- 
ing, that  our  foreman  cannot  keep  track 
of  the  wages,  and  he  does  not  manage 
very  well.  So  I  sent  for  a  secretary — 
but,  of  course,  you  will  be  expected  to 
help  what  you  can." 

"Yes'm,"  mumbled  Gregg,  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  say. 

"And  now,  if  you  will  come  into  my 
office-room  I'll  show  you  w^hat  to  do." 

With  a  despairing  look  at  the  blue  one 
and  the  white  one,  who  were  smiling  at 
his  dejection,  he  followed.  Aunt  Eva- 
line drew  up  to  a  huge  desk  scattered 
with  papers,  samples  of  w^heat  in  httle 
sacks,  note-books,  and  various  pieces  of 
hardware  that  he  guessed  were  repairs 
for  the  machines. 

"You  are  a  stenographer,  of  course?" 
The  speaker  was  gazing  straight  into  his 
eyes. 

Gregg  was  glad  he  had  practised  in  his 
father's  office,  and  replied:  "Not  an  ex- 
pert, but  I  can  do  very  well." 

"  Of  course,  you  had  to  be.  I  told  Ben- 
ton to  send  me  one  if  he  could,  but  we 
hardly  expected  you  until  the  end  of  the 
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week.  There's  lots  of  trouble,"  she  went 
on  rapidly.  '^Men  are  scarce,  and  we 
must  get  the  crop  cut,  for  it's  dead-ripe. 
There's  two  thousand  acres,  and  yester- 
day three  men  left;  some  more  threaten 
to  go.  You  will  have  to  keep  them  here 
— and  get  some  more  if  we  are  going  to 
finish  the  harvest." 

''How  many  men  have  you  now?" 

''Fourteen,  counting  two  that  we  got 
this  morning  from  the  tramps'  camp  over 
in  town." 

"Very  well,  I'll  go  out  and  see  what 
can  be  done." 

"My  nieces  are  here  for  a  visit,  and 
they  are  a  great  help  to  me — they  go 
after  the  men." 

"Yes,  I  saw  that."  The  remark  was 
lost. 

"There'll  be  another  train  in  to-mor- 
row, and  maybe  some  will  come  on  that." 

"I'll  see  to  it."  He  backed  out  of 
the  room  and  found  the  blue  one  sitting 
alone  on  the  porch. 

"  How  do  you  like  your  job  ?  "  she  asked 
quietly. 

"Fine.  I  worked  in  a  boiler  factory 
once." 

"Lately?" 

"Last  summer.  By  the  way,  what's 
your  name  and  previous  condition  of 
servitude?" 

"Lady  of  leisure;  going  to  school;  bap- 
tized Josephine  Branch — ^Joe  for  short." 

"And  your  sister?" 

"My  cousin,  you  mean.  Wilhelmina 
Herrick;  also  lady  of  leisure — Mina  for 
short." 

"I  might  as  well  begin  business  now. 
Will  you  show  me  where  the  employees 
are  working?" 

"  Hired  men,  you  mean.  They  are  over 
beyond  the  barns.    Come  on." 

Together  they  walked  through  shorn 
fields  until  they  came  to  the  big  binders, 
each  drawn  by  six  straining  horses,  and 
where  what  seemed  to  Gregg  a  small 
army  of  helpers  pitched  into  wagons 
countless  bundles  of  wheat  that  were 
thrown  off  the  machines  with  bewildering 
swiftness. 

"Rather  a  husky  lot,"  he  suggested, 
looking  over  the  men.  Some  were  yet  in 
their  teens ;  others  were  older,  but  all  had 
a  virile,  bronzed  appearance  that  told  of 
strong  muscles  and  outdoor  life. 


"Some  of  them  are  college  boys," 
Josephine  volunteered.  "That  one  over 
there  with  the  curly  hair  savs  he's  been 
at  Yale." 

Gregg  started — and  gazed  keenly  at  the 
youth.  No,  he  was  sure  they  were  stran- 
gers. 

Then  a  bell  rang  at  the  house.  The 
teams  slowed,  the  sweaty  collars  loosened 
on  the  horses'  tired  necks,  and  a  genera] 
movement  toward  the  barns  followed. 

Gregg  did  not  mingle  with  the  workers 
that  evening.  He  was  busy  taking  dicta- 
tion from  Aunt  Evaline.  Among  other 
things  he  found  from  her  letters  that  she 
was  a  leader  in  the  community  and  that 
she  had  much  influence  with  her  neigh- 
bors. Just  now  she  was  interested  in  ob- 
taining a  branch  of  the  railroad  to  reach 
the  centre  of  the  wheat  belt,  and  some  of 
the  letters  went  into  great  length  on  the 
subject. 

Finally  she  arose.  "I  want  you  to  do 
your  best  for  me.  Do  everything  you  can 
to  finish  the  harvest  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  means  the  big  part  of  the  year's  income. 
Good  night." 

Gregg  slept  in  a  cosey  room  facing  a 
level  field  that  seemed  a  lake  of  pale  gold 
in  the  summer  moonlight.  He  dreamed 
of  blue  and  white  sunbonnets  flying 
through  the  air  and  shedding  brilliant 
rays  upon  rippling  acres  of  wheat — and 
it  was  morning  with  the  sun  shining  across 
his  pillow. 

With  the  handsome  horse  and  the  di- 
lapidated surrey  he  started  early  for  town 
— to  obtain  more  men.  Really  he  wanted 
to  buy  some  clothes,  for  his  flannels  did 
not  seem  to  fit  the  surroundings. 

The  station  was  a  busy  place.  A  doz- 
en teams  were  drawn  up  to  the  build- 
ing; as  many  farmers  were  standing  on 
the  platform.  They  were  talking  excit- 
edly. Gregg  joined  the  group  and  learned 
that  all  wanted  harvest  hands  and  were 
arguing  about  the  wages  they  should 
pay.  The  train  would  not  be  in  for  an 
hour. 

He  wxnt  to  the  general  store  and 
bought  a  corduroy  suit,  a  wide-brimmed 
hat,  a  red  handkerchief  for  necktie  and 
collar  combined,  a  pair  of  high  boots, 
and,  changing  garments,  was  surprised  to 
see  what'  a  gallant  figure  he  made. 

He  also  went  to  the  newspaper  office 
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and  looked  over  the  exchanges.  He 
chuckled  as  he  read  in  the  previous  eve- 
ning's edition  of  the  nearest  city  paper: 

W^ERE     IS     GREGG     CAMERON? 

Son  of  Vice-President  of  the  G.  B. 

R.  R.  Missing — May  Have 

Met  Foul  Play 

The  editor  was  not  lookin;;  and  he 
stuffed  the  paper  in  his  pocket.  When 
at  the  post-office  among  Aunt  Evaline's 
mail  he  found  the  same  edition,  it  also 
was  confiscated.  He  visited  the  printing- 
office  again,  the  hardware  store,  and  the 
telephone  exchange,  loading  several  pack- 
ages in  the  back  seat  of  the  surrey. 

A  faint  whistle  sounded  far  down  the 
track  and  he  drove  to  the  station.  Slow- 
ly a  long  freight  crept  into  the  yards.  On 
several  of  the  cars  sat  men,  their  legs 
hanging  over  the  eaves,  all  calmly  taking 
in  the  picture  in  which  figured  the  red  de- 
pot, the  water- tank,  and  the  eager  farmers. 

A  few  crawled  down;  the  majority 
stayed  in  their  places. 

"Dang  'em,  they  want  to  go  on  to  big- 
ger towns ! "  exclaimed  one  burly  farmer 
as  he  made  a  rush  for  two  men  who  had 
dropped  from  a  freight-car.  He  hurried 
them  into  his  wagon.  Others  made  their 
catches. 

Gregg  sauntered  near  the  train. 

''Any  Delta  Theta  Betas  in  this 
bunch?"  he  called  casually,  making  some 
mystic  passes  with  his  arms.  "This  is 
rushing  week." 

Six  hands  went  up. 

"Well,  come  along.  What  are  yau 
waiting  for?" 

"We're  on,"  was  the  reply,  and  six 
forms  dropped  to  the  ground. 

"Get  in  that  surrey,  fellows.  I'm  go- 
ing to  show  you  the  time  of  your  young 
Hves." 

Loaded  to  the  steps — the  "running- 
board"  one  youth  called  it — the  surrey 
started  away,  to  the  astonishment  and 
disgust  of  the  farmers,  many  of  whom 
drove  off  with  empty  wagons.  No  more 
men  left  the  train,  and  soon  it  was  drag- 
ging its  cumbersome  length  westward. 

"  Didn't  you  get  the  Evening  Star?  "  in- 
quired Aunt  Evaline  as  she  took  the  mail. 

"Guess  it  did  not  come  this  morning," 


blithely  replied  Gregg,  and  hurried  to  the 
field  to  break  in  his  new  men. 

When  he  returned,  Josephine  and  Wil- 
helmina  were  sitting  in  the  hammock 
hung  beneath  a  cottonwood-tree. 

"Now,  I  want  some  help,"  he  began. 
"  If  we  are  going  to  gather  this  harvest  we 
must  keep  our  men  and  get  some  more." 

"That's  what  Aunt  Evaline  says." 

"She  also  says  you  get  the  men." 

"Wilhelmina  does  that,"  remarked  Jo- 
sephine, "but  she  doesn't  keep  'em." 

Wilhelmina  sighed. 

"Well,  you  go  at  it  wrong,"  hurried  on 
the  private  secretary,  seeing  that  there 
was  something  in  the  girl's  reference  he 
did  not  understand. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  word  'effi- 
ciency'?" 

"  Hear  of  it  ?  I  should  say  I  have.  My 
professors  have  ding-donged  it  at  us  for 
three  years;  the  papers  use  it  for  big 
head-lines;  lecturers  and  ministers  w^ear 
it  out;  and  Aunt  Evaline  talks  about  it 
as  if  it  were  a  brand  of  face-powder.  I'm 
sick  of  it.  It  ought  to  be  ostracized  from 
good  society,  it's  so  common." 

"Oh,  it's  a  pretty  good  word.  In  this 
case  it  means  more  attention  to  keeping 
the  men,  and  less  to  getting  them." 

"What  did  I  tell  you,  Mina?" 

A  contemptuous  sniff  was  the  only  re- 
ply. 

"For  some  of  them  that  would  mean  a 
beer-garden  and  a  ball-park." 

"Now  you  are  getting  at  it;  and  if 
you  young  ladies  will  act  as  my  aides  I'll 
show  you  a  harvest-time  efficiency  that 
will  stir  up  the  neighborhood." 

That  afternoon  Gregg  drove  the  horse 
and  surrey  to  the  field,  and  at  one  end, 
near  the  uncut  wheat,  where  all  the 
workers  came  as  they  made  a  round,  be- 
gan mysterious  labors.  He  drove  stakes, 
he  nailed  boards;  he  fastened  to  the 
boards  great  sheets  of  white  paper.  Then 
with  a  heavy  crayon  he  began  drawing 
lines  and  writing  names. 

Back  at  the  farmhouse  his  assistants 
were  busy.  They  were  uncoiUng  a  long 
line  of  silk-wound  wire  from  the  sitting- 
room,  through  the  open  door,  out  across 
the  lawn,  past  the  barn,  and  finally  to  the 
strange  apparatus  in  the  field. 

Gregg  hurried  along  the  line,  did  a  few 
things  to  the  telephone  in  the  sitting- 
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"Get  right  in;  we  came  after  you,"  said  the  white  one. — Page  262. 


room,  went  out  to  the  field,  and  attached  "  Chicago      o  o  o  i 

an  instrument  to  the  end  of  the  wire.  Boston         i  o  i  o 

The  harvesters  were  just  coming  around  St.  Louis     0200 

the  lower  end  of  the  field.    They  stared  in  Cleveland  i   i  o  i  " 
amazement  at  the  spectacle  facing  them. 

Coming  nearer,  they  saw  Gregg  with  his  The    teams   halted.      The   men   came 

ear  to  a  telephone  receiver  and  one  hand  crowding  toward  the  board, 

swiftly  plying  a  crayon  on  the  hurriedly  ''Thought  you  would  like  to  know  how 

constructed  bulletin-board.    They  read:  the  games  were  going  this  afternoon,"  re- 

VoL.  LX.— 28  26s 
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marked  Gregg,  adding 
more  names  and  figures  to 
the  scores. 

The  men  cheered  and 
started  on  their  round 
again.  This  time  the 
horses  were  pushed  to  the 
hmit  of  their  strength, 
and  bundles  fairly  flew 
into  the  wagons,  so  eager 
were  the  workers  to  make 
the  circuit  once  more. 

''You  are  some  schem- 
er," remarked  Josephine. 
"They'll  work  themselves 
to  death." 

That  evening  Gregg  sat 
beside  the  men  on  the 
grass,  smoking  a  pipe  with 
the  rest,  and  shouts  of 
laughter  greeted  his  sto- 
ries that  rolled  out  in  end- 
less array. 

Then  he  began  to  sing 
rollicking  college  songs, 
and  voice  after  voice 
joined.  It  ended  with 
''Boola,  boola,"  and  the 
tribute  to  good  old  Eli 
Yale. 

*'Good  night,  boys;  re- 
member the  entertain- 
ment to-morrow  evening," 
and  the  new  secretary  was 
gone. 

Josephine  accompanied 
Gregg  on  his  trip  to  town 
the  following  morning. 
The  ride  through  the  fra- 
grant fields  was  refresh- 
ing, and  the  horse  was  al- 
lowed to  take  its  owm 
pace.  At  the  village 
Gregg  visited  two  or  three 
stores  and  the  post-office. 
One  page  of  the  Star  was 
missing  w^hen  he  handed 
the  paper  to  Josephine — 
there  were  more  head- 
lines that  might  cause 
trouble. 

When  the  train  pulled 
in  another  group  of  farm- 
ers lined  the  platform  and 
another  collection  of  har- 
vest hands  dotted  the 
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roofs  of  the  cars.  Gregg  secured  only 
two  this  morning.  Then  away  down  to- 
ward the  caboose  he  saw  a  sturdy  young 
fellow  with  a  great  shock  of  yellow  hair 
walking  alongside  the  track,  making  for 
the  depot. 

He  raced  toward  him,  as  did  several 
farmers.  The  stranger  was  surrounded 
when  Gregg  arrived.  Elbowing  through 
the  group,  he  caught  a  view  of  the  young 


man's  features.  Quickly  pulling  the  red 
handkerchief  to  cover  his  chin  and  mouth, 
and  depressing  the  wide  brim  of  his  hat, 
he  pushed  close  and  whispered  one  word. 
The  stranger,  startled,  turned  and  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  track  to  the  freight- 
house,  back  of  the  building,  out  of  sight 
of  the  wondering  farmers.  Gregg  faced 
him  with  handkerchief  down  and  hat 
upraised. 
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"Gregg  Cameron?" 

"Right  you  are,  Jim.  What  the  mis- 
chief are  you  doing  here?" 

"Don't  you  know  there's  been  a  price 
on  your  head?  I'd  collect  it,  but  they 
took  it  down  yesterday.  They  went  over 
the  road  and  found  you  had  not  been 
killed,  and  your  sister  talked  the  folks 
into  believing  that  it  was  just  one  of  your 
freak  pranks.  One  paper  thinks  you  have 
joined  Carranza;  another  says  you  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Navajos.  Your  fa- 
ther is  some  worried." 

"Oh,  well,  they'll  get  over  it,  and  may- 
be kill  a  calf  w^hen  I  go  back." 

"By  the  way,  I'm  a  laboring  man  look- 
ing for  a  job." 

Gregg  laughed.  "I'll  hire  you.  I  am 
manager  of  the  famous  Belle  Springs 
Farm,  private  secretary  to  the  queen 
dowager,  and  imperial  master  of  cere- 
monies. Name,  Frank  Hurd;  profession, 
general-utility  man  and  keeper  of  records 
and  seals.  Don't  forget  the  name,  what- 
ever you  do." 

"  But  I  want  a  very  special  place.  You 
see,  there's  a  girl " 

"I  guessed  it." 

"And  we  had  an  aw^ful  row.  She  bun- 
dled off  out  here  and  is  staying  at  her 
aunt's,  a  Miss  Hamlin." 

"And  what  might  be  the  name  of  the 
young  W'Oman  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
call  you  down?"  Gregg's  face  registered 
anxietv. 

"WilhelminaHerrick." 

"Bless  you,  old  boy.  Bless  you!" 
Gregg  jumped  up  and  down  and  wrung 
the  other's  hand.  His  delight  seemed  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
information.  "Sit  right  down  here  and 
I'll  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent.   The  future  is  up  to  you." 

When  they  started  for  the  surrey  the 
farmers  had  gone,  the  depot  station  agent 
had  wandered  up-town,  and  the  girl  in 
the  carriage  was  weary  of  waiting. 

Gregg  climbed  in  the  front  seat  beside 
her;  Jim  and  the  other  laborers  crowded 
the  rear.  The  big  blue  sunbonnet  hid 
from  Josephine's  view  everything  but  a 
circle  of  spreading  plain  land  ahead. 

Nearing  the  farm,  Gregg  ordered  the 
men  to  alight.  "Go  right  over  the  field 
and  begin  work."  He  had  stopped  the 
surrey  just  out  of  sight  of  the  house.    "By 


the  way,  Ole,"  he  called,  "come  back 
here  a  minute."  One  of  the  men  returned 
to  the  vehicle. 

"Miss  Branch,  allow^  me  to  present  Ole 
Olson,  of  Skaguak,  Norw^ay." 

The  blue  sunbonnet  turned.  The  girl 
leaped  to  the  ground.  "Jim  Mannering 
— you  here?" 

"Of  course  I'm  here — don't  I  look  it?" 

"And  Mina  has  just  been  worrying  her- 
self sick." 

"Glad  to  hear  it — there's  two  of  us." 

"There'll  be  an  awful  row  wdth  Aunt 
Evaline.  She  has  us  in  charge,  and  I 
don't  know  what  she'll  do." 

"Until  you  find  out,  the  part  for  you 
to  play,  old  man,"  Gregg  interjected,  "is 
to  lie  low."    Jim  agreed. 

The  bulletin-board  was  livened  that 
afternoon  with  a  few^  cartoons  that  Jim 
rapidly  sketched  as  the  men  rested  a  bit. 

When  the  force  came  to  the  house  for 
supper  a  small  stage  was  set  up  beside 
the  big  red  barn,  with  a  soft  spread  of 
grass  in  front  and  the  elms  and  cotton- 
wood-trees  as  background  for  the  al- 
fresco entertainment  of  the  evening. 

An  hour  later  the  performance  began. 
The  audience,  including  several  men  from 
neighboring  farms  who  had  learned  of  the 
"doin's"  by  some  sort  of  wireless,  was 
stretched  out  comfortably  on  the  grass. 

Gregg  announced  through  a  mega- 
phone: "Gentlemen  will  please  remove 
their  hats,  but  smoking  is  permitted." 

Aunt  Evaline  sat  stiffly  in  a  rocking- 
chair  near  the  stage.  She  had  looked 
with  some  disfavor  on  the  unconventional 
proceedings  of  her  energetic  private  sec- 
retary. But  as  the  men  had  cut  and 
stacked,  since  he  arrived,  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  grain  of  any  other  similar 
period  of  the  harvest  season,  she  felt  that 
it  was  w^orking  ovt  all  right. 

Gregg  and  Josephine  led  off  the  pro- 
gramme, after  an  announcement  that  the 
first  number  would  be  "a  piece  of  refined 
vodvil." 

They  Castle-w^alked  and  hesitated  to 
the  music  of  a  mouth-organ  and  a  flute 
manipulated  by  the  orchestra — two  of  the 
men  from  the  tramp  camp.  Three  of  the 
college  boys  from  yesterday's  train  as- 
sisted Gregg  in  giving  quartet  selections 
amid  great  applause  and  much  hilarity. 

"And    now,    ladees    and    gen'elmen," 
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howled  Gregg  through  his  megaphone, 
''we  will  present  a  swxet,  soulful  duet  by 
Mamselle  Wilhelmina  Herrick,  of  Amster- 
dam, and  Monsieur  Ole  Olson,  of  Ska- 
guak,  Norway." 

Wilhelmina  had  been  hard  to  induce. 
She  finally  agreed  to  sing  with  Ole  the 
simple  ballad  "Juanita, "  on  the  solemn 


"'Juanita,  Juanita,  let  me  lin '" 

She  looked  up,  and  had  there  been  light 
enough  the  audience  would  have  seen  her 
cheeks  pale.  What  it  did  understand  w^as 
that  she  dropped  a  line,  and  could  it  have 
heard  the  whisper  that  took  its  place  it 
would  have  caught:  "Oh,  Jim,  Jim!" 
The  duet,  wildly  applauded  with  the 


The  rush  began — farmers  against  college  boys. — Page  270. 


assurance  of  the  private  secretary  that 
the  new  hand  was  a  thorough  musician 
and  would  assist  her  capably. 

She  came  from  the  wings — from  behind 
gaudy  horse  blankets  nailed  to  two-by- 
four  supports — and  bowed  to  the  ap- 
plauding audience.  The  orchestra  started 
the  accompaniment — but  no  Ole.  She 
looked  anxiously  around  and  finally  took 
up  the  words.  With  her  voice  blended  a 
rich  tenor  from  the  other  wing  of  the 
stage,  and  her  companion  singer  came 
out  in  the  glare  of  the  smoking  torches 
that  served  for  footlights. 


men  on  their  feet,  was  repeated,  this  time 
with  Jim's  arm  around  Wilhelmina's  waist 
and  her  face  perilously  close  to  his. 

W' hen  the  lights  w^nt  out  Aunt  Evaline 
was  assisted  to  the  house.  A  half-hour 
later  W^ilhelmina,  her  cheeks  very  prettily 
flushed  and  her  eyes  very  bright,  came  in 
alone  and  slipped  away  to  her  room. 

Long  as  were  the  days,  it  was  scarce 
daylight  when  a  knock  came*  at  the  door 
of  the  farmhouse.     Gregg  answered. 

Four  men  stood  outside.  "We  won- 
dered if  you  wanted  more  hands,"  began 
the  leader. 
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"Sure  we  do.  Go  to  the  foreman,"  and 
he  returned  to  bed. 

A  little  later  another  knock — two  more 
men.  Then  a  third — he  was  up  for  the 
day  now — and  three  others.  The  ranks 
were  being  filled  rapidly. 

No  need  to  go  to  the  train  to-day.  The 
news  of  the  good  times  over  at  the  Belle 
Springs  Farm  had  spread  over  the  town- 
ship, and  deserters  from  the  neighboring 
fields  were  poured  in  until  every  available 
wagon  and  every  available  machine  was 
manned  and  late-comers  went  home  dis- 
appointed. 

But  others  came  besides  the  laborers. 

Just  after  noon,  while  the  machines 
were  running  at  top  speed  on  the  last 
three-hundred-acre  field  of  yellow  grain, 
an  approaching  procession  of  wagons  was 
visible  far  across  the  prairie.  As  it  came 
to  the  farm  limits  the  forms  of  a  dozen  or 
more  men  could  be  discerned. 

Gregg  and  the  two  cousins  were  at  work 
posting  bulletins  of  ball  games  and  oth- 
er sporting  events  when  the  procession 
turned  at  the  barn  and  headed  for  the 
scene  of  harvest. 

The  men  alighted  and  came  in  a  body. 
They  gazed  curiously  at  the  bulletin- 
board  and  talked  excitedly  among  them- 
selves. By  this  time  the  binders  had 
reached  that  end  of  the  round  and,  while 
the  horses  rested,  the  laborers  gathered. 

''We've  come  here  to  get  our  men 
back,"  solemnly  announced  the  spokes- 
man. 

"Didn't  know  you  owned  any  men," 
coolly  replied  Gregg. 

"None  of  your  smartness,  young  fel- 
ler." 

The  girls  had  withdrawn  a  little  toward 
the  farmhouse. 

"It  ain't  neighborly  and  it  ain't  right 
fer  you  smart  Alec  to  take  our  men  away 
by  givin'  girl  shows " 

"That  will  do,  sir."  Gregg  was  very 
serious.  "Please  omit  all  reference  to  the 
ladies." 

"Well,  it's  all  underhanded,  and  we 
ain't  goin'  to  stand  it." 

"  Any  of  you  fellows  want  to  leave  and 
work  for  these  men?" 

Gregg  turned  to  the  harvesters.  Not 
one  moved. 

The  spokesman  was  angry.  He  took 
a  threatening  step  forward;   his  friends 


came  closer.  It  was  evident  that  there 
was  to  be  a  clash. 

Gregg  glanced  backward.  Eight  husky 
young  men  including  Jim  and  those  who 
had  left  the  train  for  him,  were  grouped 
behind. 

"All  right,  Gr— Frank,"  called  Jim 
cheerily." 

The  farmer  took  another  step. 

Gregg  lowered  his  shoulders.  "Six- 
teen— nine,  twenty-three — eleven — rush 
'em!" 

The  rush  began — farmers  against  col- 
lege boys,  weight  against  skill,  fast  and 
furious.  Some  heads  were  hit,  some  eyes 
were  blacked.  The  farmers  were  being 
pushed  back,  back,  back. 

Then  came  a  cry  of  terror.  In  forcing 
their  antagonists  the  harvesters  had  not 
counted  on  the  barbed-wire  fence  that 
bounded  the  field.  Behind  the  farmers 
were  Josephine  and  Wilhelmina.  The 
girls  were  huddled  together  at  the  fence 
and  the  fighting  line  was  coming  closer. 

Gregg  saw.  "  Close  up — through  'em," 
he  yelled,  and  in  a  moment  the  flying 
wedge  was  behind  him  as  he  forced  his 
way  steadily,  surely,  into  the  centre  of  the 
struggling  farmers  and,  dividing  them, 
made  his  way  to  the  rescue. 

Sweeping  Josephine  off  her  feet,  he  car- 
ried her  far  from  the  scene  of  battle  and, 
as  he  had  expected,  was  followed  by  Jim 
with  Wilhelmina  in  his  arms.  Leaving 
their  burdens  sitting  safely  on  bulging 
bundles  of  wheat,  the  rescuers  returned 
to  the  front. 

Fighting  was  over.  The  harvesters 
were  studying  the  bulletin-board  ;i  the 
farmers  were  brushing  straw  from  their 
clothing  and  holding  a  council  of  war. 

Gregg  walked  calmly  toward  them. 
They  were  yet  angry,  but  he  held  up  a 
hand. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  he  began  blandly, 
"don't  you  think  we  have  made  fools 
of  ourselves  about  enough?  If  you  will 
give  me  time  I  will  say  what  I  started  to 
tell  you  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
opened." 

The  farmers  gloomily  faced  him — the 
leader  was  wiping  blood  from  a  cut  on  his 
cheek. 

"We  are  going  to  finish  cutting  Miss 
Hamlin's  wheat.  That  is  the  first  thing. 
We'll  finish  it  day  after  to-morrow.    And 
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He  was  seized  by  a  strong  arm. — Page  272. 


then  I  will  turn  over  to  you  thirty-seven  ''What  do  you  say,  gentlemen?"     He 

of  the  best  harvest  hands  in  the  State,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  leader. 

I'll  say  for  them  that  they  will  give  you  a  The  farmer  hesitated  a  little  and  then, 

good  job."  with  a  grin,  took  it. 

''We'll  do  it,"  called  several  of  the  har-  "Well,  you  are  a  little  too  much  for  us, 

vesters.  I  guess,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  reckon  we'll 
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get  our  wheat  in  a  little  sooner  that  way 
than  any  other.  I  guess  it  won't  rain 
for  a  month,  anyhow,"  taking  a  sweeping 
glance  at  the  clear  summer  sky. 

The  visitors  started  away.  "Say," 
called  Gregg,  "come  over  to-morrow 
night  for  the  last  entertainment  of  the 
opera  season — moving  pictures  in  the 
Belle  Springs  theatre — smoking  permit- 
ted." 

Aunt  Evaline  smiled  as  she  made  up 
the  final  pay-roll  and  thought  of  the  two 
thousand  acres  of  wheat  safely  in  the 
stack. 

"Now  w^e  begin  work  on  the  new  rail- 
road," she  announced,  and  dictated  a 
dozen  letters  to  prominent  men  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Jim  was  working  out  in  the  corn-field 
and  ate  with  the  foreman.  He  gave  a 
longing  look  toward  the  house  at  the  end 
of  every  row,  and  thought  with  some  envy 
of  Gregg  enjoying  the  freedom  of  the 
premises. 

Gregg  w^as  really  riding  around  the 
township  leaving  his  messages  calling  a 
public  meeting  on  the  town  square  for  the 
following  evening.  The  band  was  to  play, 
and  it  promised  to  be  a  time  of  much  in- 
terest. 

Indeed,  w^hen  he  and  the  Aunt  Evaline 
and  the  two  cousins  arrived  in  the  useful 
surrey  several  hundred  persons  were  gath- 
ered around  the  fhmsy  band-stand  where 
perspiring  musicians  in  overalls  and  wide- 
brimmed  hats  w^re  struggling  with  "The 
Grenadier's  March." 

"Drive  close  as  possible.  I'll  sit  in  the 
carriage,"  ordered  Aunt  Evaline. 

Away  over  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd, 
leaning  against  a  fence,  Gregg  recognized 
a  harvest  hand  with  a  great  shock  of  yel- 
low hair.  "Poor  Jim,"  he  thought;  "what 
a  penance!" 

The  headlight  of  a  locomotive  was  vis- 
ible below  the  depot,  but  the  cars  were 
hidden  behind  a  long  line  of  freights  wait- 
ing for  the  wheat. 

"You  are  wanted  on  the  platform,  Miss 
Hamlin,"  said  a  voice  near  the  carriage. 
The  station  agent,  thoroughly  awake  for 
once,  w^as  speaking. 

Gregg  helped  her  from  the  carriage, 
and  Josephine  followed.  "  I'll  stay  here," 
remarked  Wilhelmina. 

The  trio  pushed  through  the  crowd, 


and  up  the  rickety  steps  to  the  stand  now 
vacated  by  the  winded  musicians. 

"The  meeting,"  began  the  bulky  farm- 
er in  charge,  stepping  importantly  to  the 
front — "the  meeting  now " 

There  w^as  a  commotion  in  the  crowed. 
The  audience  opened  a  path  and  along  it 
came  two  strangers.  Gregg  was  trying  to 
make  his  employer  comfortable  in  a  chair 
that  persisted  in  tipping  sidewise,  and 
when  he  completed  the  task  the  chairman 
was  saying: 

" — wdll  be  addressed  by  Colonel  Ban- 
croft, and  after  him  we  shall  hear  from 
the  distinguished  visitor  to  our  burg." 

Gregg  had  taken  one  step  toward  his 
seat  when  there  was  a  quick  movement. 
He  was  seized  by  a  strong  arm  of  the 
same  distinguished  visitor  and  looked 
square  into  the  face  of  his  father. 

"Gregg?"  The  vice-president  was  a 
little  fearful  that  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken in  his  recognition  of  the  vigorous 
young  man  in  the  unaccustomed  clothing. 
But  now  he  knew  and  pulled  the  boy  to- 
ward him  with  all  the  longing  of  the  suf- 
fering days  intensifying  his  grasp. 

"Yes,  dad,"  with  a  sheepish  smile, 
"and  all  right,  too." 

There  was  no  time  for  more,  as  the 
colonel  was  sending  up  plain  and  fancy 
oratorical  fireworks  in  behalf  of  the  new 
railroad. 

The  \Tice-president  responded  briefly 
and  favorably,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
crowd  on  both  accounts,  and  after  the 
band  had  played  a  medley  of  patriotic 
tunes  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Chester  Cameron  kept  close  hold  of  his 
son's  hand. 

"Miss  Hamlin,  let  me  present  my  fa- 
ther, Mr.  Cameron" —  Gregg  said  it 
shamefacedly,  as  if  half  afraid  that  his 
employer  would  think  he  had  been  a  spy 
in  camp — "and  this  is  Miss  Branch,  of 
Boston,  her  niece." 

Aunt  Evaline  gave  a  startled  look  at 
Gregg,  then  recovered,  and  with  a  grave 
bow:  "Your  son  is  certainly  resourceful." 

" Say,  Aunt  Evaline" — it  was  the  other 
visitor — "where's  Wilhelmina?  I  came 
out  with  Cameron  especially  for  a  look  at 
my  daughter." 

"Down  there  in  the  carriage  where — " 
But  Jason  Herrick  was  plunging  off  the 
platform. 
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Just  what  happened  when  he  found  the 
daughter  sitting  close  to  a  sturdy  harvest 
hand  whose  head  was  crowned  with  a 
great  shock  of  yellow  hair  he  never  told, 
but  the  three  were  laughing  uproariously 
when  the  others  joined  them. 

''Well,  young  man,  I  guess  you  would 
better  change  your  clothes,  and  get 
aboard  that  special  train  over  there  by 
the  depot,"  announced  the  vice-president, 
addressing  his  son.  "We  must  be  in  Chi- 
cago by  to-morrow  evening." 

"And,  Mina,  you  might  as  well  come 
along,"  added  her  father. 


"What's  the  matter  with  taking  Jim 
and  Josephine  and  Aunt  EvaUne?"  sug- 
gested Gregg.  "Harvest  rush  is  over, 
and  the  trip  will  do  'em  good."  Josephine 
pressed  his  arm  encouragingly. 

Herrick  looked  at  the  vice-president;  the 
\dce-president  looked  at  Herrick.  Her- 
rick winked  a  solemn  but  expressive  wink. 

"We  can't  afford  to  lose  this  precious 
pair  again,  can  we?"  asked  Cameron. 

"No;  and  they  may  run  away  if  we 
don't  take  something  to  anchor  them." 

"Well,  hurry,  everybody — the  train 
leaves  in  just  two  hours!" 
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OUNTAINEERING  in 

North  America  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  growth, 
but  already  there  are 
many  organizations  of  na- 
tional importance  which 
hold  annual  outings  in  the  mountains  and 
which  offer  week-end  excursions  for  their 
members.  Among  these  are  the  Appala- 
chian Mountain  Club  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  the  Sierra  Club  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  the  Mazamas  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  the  Mountaineers  of  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  the  Colorado  Mountain 
Club  of  Denver,  the  Prairie  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, the  American  Alpine  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  which  has  a  lim- 
ited membership  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  the  Explorers  Club  of  New 
York,  which  is  not  distinctively  a  moun- 
taineering club  but  whose  members  may 
always  be  found  in  the  little-known  re- 
gions of  the  world.  Last,  but  far  from 
least,  is  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  with 
headquarters  at  Banff  and  local  sections 
in  London,  New  York,  and  the  leading 
cities  of  Canada. 

In  accordance  with  a  plan  for  the  fur- 
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therance  of  mountaineering  and  explora- 
tion interests,  we  recently  suggested  that 
the  leading  mountaineering  clubs  and 
geographical  societies  form  an  association 
of  clubs  having  headquarters  in  New 
York.  The  individual  membership  of 
these  organizations  is  over  eight  thousand. 
Favorable  action  was  taken  and  a  Bureau 
of  Associated  Mountaineering  Clubs  of 
North  America  has  been  established. 

It  is  not  the  fortune  of  every  one  to  live 
in  sight  of  the  mountains,  nor  is  it  the 
habit  of  all  who  dwell  amid  their  enfold- 
ing arms  to  seek  inspiration  on  their  top- 
most pinnacles.  Many,  indeed,  who  have 
only  read  of  mountain  cHmbing  consider 
it  wasted  energy.  But  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  receive  their  message  the  glo- 
rious, eternal  mountains  ever  extend  a 
silent  invitation.  To  stroll  up  even  a  hill 
is  often  to  find  at  its  summit  a  new  vision 
of  life  and  of  its  possibilities.  As  the  true 
mountaineer  toils  upward  from  the  val- 
ley, he  is  rewarded  not  only  with  physical 
exercise  of  the  greatest  variety,  but  his 
thoughts  expand  before  the  unfolding 
landscape,  while  his  heart  is  filled  v/ith 
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new  courage  and  with  a  deeper  sympathy 
for  his  fellow  men. 

As  a  boy  I  learned  to  climb  on  the 
north  shore  of  Massachusetts.  There, 
amid  the  northeast  storms  that  beat 
against  that  rock-bound  coast  in  winter, 
with  camera  in  hand,  I  sought  to  picture 
the  surf  that  dashed  mountain  high  in 
air.  As  many  have  discovered,  this  is 
the  most  difficult  branch  of  photography ; 
for,  in  order  not  to  flatten  the  surf,  it  is 
necessary  to  view  it  from  as  nearly  the 
level  of  the  sea  as  is  possible. 

Later  in  life  it  was  natural  to  turn  to 
the  mountains  for  inspiration,  and  in 
their  quest  I  have  wandered  through 
many  delightful  summers.  Leaving  New 
York  toward  the  end  of  May,  191 5, 1  vis- 
ited Mammoth  Cave,  in  Kentucky,  find- 
ing the  near-by  region  one  of  much  inter- 
est; for  underground  there  everywhere 
lies  a  labyrinth  of  undiscovered  passage- 
ways awaiting  the  explorer.  Unlike  the 
caverns  of  Luray.  whose  forests  of  fairy 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  ever  delight 
the  traveller,  the  passageways  of  IMam.- 
moth  Cave  are  usually  smooth  and  water- 
worn,  often  being  laid  with  sand.  At 
intervals  the  swirHng  torrent  of  former 
days  has  left  vast  pot-holes  and  caverns 
whose  deep  voice  resounds  in  harmony 
with  one's  own.  One  may  follow  these 
corridors  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  until 
the  unknown  is  reached.  Possibly  the 
day  will  come  when  a  Southern  section 
of  the  Appalachian  Club  may  hold  its 
field  meetings  in  this  fascinating  region 
and,  Uke  the  Yorkshire  Ramblers  Club 
of  England,  explore  the  underworld  wuth 
rope  and  camera. 

The  snow  in  Colorado  lay  heavy  on  its 
mountain-tops  as  early  in  the  season  I 
ascended  Long's  Peak  (14,255  feet),  alone 
of  a  morning,  finding  glorious  views  in 
every  direction.  Here  was  some  variety 
of  rock  and  snow  work,  but  it  presented 
little  difficulty  to  the  climber  with  an  ice- 
axe,  and  I  had  returned  to  Denver  by 
afternoon.  Travelling  westward  on  the 
Colorado  Midland,  I  awakened  to  the 
early  morn  on  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Prince- 
ton, towering  vast  and  spectral  over  the 
misty  vale  of  Buena  Vista;  while,  near 
Leadville,  Mount  Massive,  resplendent 
in  the  sun,  peered  forth  from  fleecy  clouds. 
With  over  forty  peaks  exceeding  14,000 


feet  in  height,  Colorado  has  much  to  offer 
to  all  who  breathe  the  tired  air  of  our 
cities. 

Every  one  whose  heart  has  found  its 
home  amid  the  flowers  and  the  mountains 
of  our  glorious  California  will  joyfully 
yield  again  and  again  to  their  silent  but 
potent  invitation.  Whether  it  be  amid 
the  gold  and  the  purple  of  her  south- 
ern hills,  the  opal  of  her  mystical  desert 
ranges,  or  among  the  life-renewing  sum- 
mits of  theiiigh  Sierra,  ever  anew  will  one 
wander  and  revel  in  pure  dehght  within 
her  sanctuaries. 

Even  an  ordinary  tourist  may  awaken 
as  he  strolls  over  the  hills  at  Hollywood 
or  wanders  in  June  along  the  flower- 
strewn  ranges  that  enfold  Berkeley. 
Across  the  bay  the  trail  wanders  allur- 
ingly upward  into  the  land  of  birds  and 
butterflies,  everlasting  redwoods,  and 
golden-hearted,  fragrant  azaleas.  Here 
one  looks  down  on  fairy  isles  afloat  in  the 
blue  of  the  bay  or  listens  to  the  call  of 
the  purple-robed  peaks  above  him.  As 
one  enters  the  cathedral  aisles  of  Muir 
Woods  the  silence  and  the  power  of  the 
eternal  enfold  him. 

Upward  over  the  ridges  we  go,  forcing 
our  w^ay  through  continuous  thickets  of 
thorn-bush  and  manzanita,  crawling  be- 
neath their  too  fond  embrace,  or  pulling 
ourselves  upward  over  the  tops  of  their 
unyielding  tangles,  reaching  at  last  un- 
hindered views  and  the  vast  freedom  of 
the  summit.  W^ho  would  not  of  choice 
become  a  mountaineer  in  this  land  on 
which  God  smiles? 

Again  we  journey  toward  the  glacier- 
hung  volcanoes  of  our  great  Northwest, 
lingering  for  half  a  day  in  view  of  Shasta, 
pure  and  magnificent  in  its  everlasting 
snow.  Portland  in  June  is  a  revelation 
to  many.  On  its  heights,  embowered  in 
roses  and  overlooking  the  city,  one  views 
the  white  peaks  of  the  Cascades,  resplen- 
dent in  the  sunshine  or  veiled  in  mists 
as  they  loom  ethereal  in  the  twilight. 

W^ho  can  view  Mount  Rainier  (14,408 
feet)  from  Tacoma  without  longing  for  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  this  giant  among 
our  mountains?  Years  ago,  after  stroll- 
ing upward  without  equipment  and  alone 
to  the  snow-fields  above  Gibraltar  (12,600 
feet),  I  reluctantly  descended  to  avoid  a 
night  upon  the  mountain.     In   1914  I 
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returned  with  my  sleeping-bag  to  com- 
plete its  ascent,  only  to  find  Paradise 
Valley  thickly  veiled  in  fog  and  a  storm 
upon  the  mountain.  Starting  up  the  long 
slopes,  unable  to  see  more  than  a  few- 
feet,  and  sinking  at  every  step  deep  into 
the  soft  snow,  I  reached  Camp  Muir,  and 
at  dusk  the  summit  of  the  Cowlitz  Cleaver 
near  Gibraltar.  Here  I  had  intended 
to  spend  the  night,  awaiting  a  change 
of  weather,  but  a  howling  gale  from  off 
the  Nisqually  Glacier  was  too  strong  to 
stand  against,  while  frequent  gusts, 
sweeping  upward  from  the  Cowlitz  Glac- 
ier attacked  my  sleeping-bag  with  sinister 
intent.  Rocks  were  being  unceremoni- 
ously lifted  off  the  Cleaver  and  hurled 
into  the  abyss,  and  I  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  drop  down  to  10,000  feet  for  a 
night  at  Camp  Muir.  Its  scant  circle  of 
stones  afforded  but  shght  shelter  from 
the  winds  that  never  ceased  their  loud 
complaint,  while  far  on  the  dim  horizon, 
spectre- like,  the  mountain- tops  peered 
forth.  Here,  with  the  stars  for  my  com- 
panions, I  held  the  fort. 

The  early  dawn  lit  up  a  mighty  battle 
between  tempestuous  clouds  rolling  in 
from  the  west,  that  met  the  armies  of  the 
night  returning  from  the  east.  Wave  af- 
ter wave  met  beneath  me,  sending  towers 
of  foam  far  into  the  sky,  while  afloat  upon 
this  sea  of  mist  lay  the  silvery  summit 
cones  of  Adams,  Saint  Helens,  and  Hood. 
Up  again  I  mounted  toward  the  gleam- 
ing summit  snow-fields,  but  alas !  a  fleecy 
cloud  flew  down  across  them  with  a  speed 
no  mortal  might  defy.  So,  reluctantly,  I 
hastened  downward  to  Tacoma,  where  a 
backward  glance  revealed  the  mountain, 
innocent  and  rosy-hued ! 

On  an  afternoon  in  June,  191 5, 1  found 
the  mountain  apparently  off  guard  and 
hastened  to  snow-covered  Camp  Muir 
for  the  night.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
June  16  I  ascended  the  untrodden  snow- 
fields  in  comxpany  with  my  trusted  ice-axe, 
reaching  the  crater  just  as  a  furious  gale 
arrived.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  ascent  of  Rainier  in  any  season. 
After  climbing  about  for  some  time  on 
the  crater's  rim  I  was  joined  by  one  of 
the  local  guides,  who  came  up  with  two 
tourists,  having  left  Paradise  Valley  on 
the  previous  night.  Finding  that  the 
douds  were  closing  in,  and  realizing  that 


the  mountain  is  no  abiding-place  in  a 
storm,  we  helped  the  party  downward 
through  the  dangers  of  the  Gibraltar  ice 
couloir,  and  I  started  on  the  following 
morning  for  Glacier  Park,  where  I  had 
expected  to  climb  for  a  few  days.  Owing 
to  unusual  rains  the  roads  leading  into 
the  mountains  at  Glacier  Park  were  found 
impassable,  so  I  left  at  orice  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Rockies. 

In  my  travels  none  has  proven  a  more 
fascinating  field  from  the  alpinist's  point 
of  view  than  have  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Selkirks  of  British  Columbia. 
Here  is  still  a  paradise  for  the  explorer 
that  is  marred  only  by  the  far  too  brief 
summers  and  by  the  frequent  seasons 
in  which  high  ascents  are  prevented  by 
continuous  storms.  However,  one  may 
find  among  these  snow-clad  mountains, 
glaciers,  waterfalls,  and  lakes  one  of  the 
most  delightful  regions  on  the  continent 
and  one  which  will  be  increasingly  visited 
as  chalets  and  huts  are  provided  for  the 
tourist  and  the  mountaineer.  Important 
in  the  development  of  this  country  is  the 
work  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada.  Its 
club-house  is  located  at  Banff  and  its 
outings  are  held  at  various  points  in 
the  mountains  convenient  for  climbing. 
Around  its  camp-fire  often  gather  those 
who  are  to  penetrate  unexplored  regions 
or  to  make  a  first  ascent  of  some  summit 
of  the  range. 

At  the  club-house  on  the  slopes  of  Sul- 
phur Mountain  I  read  the  Alpine  Journal 
while  it  rained  almost  continuously  for  a 
week.  Then  of  a  glorious  morning,  when 
all  the  peaks  glistened  in  new  snow,  I 
started  with  Mr.  H.  O.  Frind  and  the 
famous  guide  Conrad  Kain  for  the  con- 
quest of  new  summits  in  the  Assiniboine 
district.  We  bad  chosen  to  follow  Healy 
Creek  for  the  beauty  of  its  alpine  flower 
fields,  but  we  found  the  creeks  overflow- 
ing their  banks  and  all  the  higher  mead- 
ows deep  in  snow.  After  camping  that 
night  on  a  snow-field  we  pushed  onward 
the  next  morning  over  the  divide,  finally 
coming  to  its  second  crossing,  where  we 
found  the  snow  too  soft  and  deep  for  the 
horses.  Retracing  our  steps,  we  followed 
what  seemed  to  us  the  roof  of  the  world, 
for  miles  through  ice  and  snow,  to  the 
canyon   of   Simpson   Creek.     How  our 
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horses  came  down  its  precipitous  wall 
without  the  whole  outfit's  descending  on 
our  heads  is  still  a  mystery.  With  no 
trail,  amid  ice  and  snow"  and  slippery 
rocks,  none  but  animals  born  to  hardship 
could  survive.  After  several  miles  in  the 
canyon  we  camped  at  the  forks,  where  an 
encompassing  host  of  mosquitoes  aw^aited 
us. 

The  following  day  wall  long  be  remem- 
bered for  its  miles  of  fallen  timber,  over 
which  we  jumped  the  horses  or  had  to 
cut  our  path;  for  its  beautiful  upland 
meadows  and  its  three  or  four  mile  val- 
ley into  w^hich  a  whole  mountain-top 
had  tumbled  in  an  almost  inextricable 
confusion  through  which  we  found  our 
way.  In  the  afternoon  our  eyes  were 
gladdened  by  a  glor^"»us  vision  of  the  As- 
siniboine  range  rising  far  into  the  clouds 
and  mingling  its  snows  with  their  purity. 
We  camped  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Al- 
berta at  the  base  of  Mount  Assiniboine 
(11,870)  feet.  Here  we  waited  day  after 
day  for  the  snows  to  melt  from  its  Mat- 
terhorn-like  precipices;  but  we  Hngered 
in  vain,  for  the  constant  storms  and  the 
roar  of  its  avalanches  warned  us  that  no 
cUmber  was  welcome. 

We  explored  the  adjacent  regions,  trav- 
elUng  over  Wonder  Pass  to  the  south- 
western side  of  the  range,  w^here  a  great 
valley  cradles  the  milky-blue  Marvel  and 
Gloria  Lakes  and  a  noble  glacier  tumbles 
down  the  pass  between  the  unclimbed 
giants  Eon  and  Aye.  To  the  south  a 
fine,  hanging  valley  leads  through  a  mul- 
titude of  unnamed  and  unmapped  peaks 
awaiting  their  conqueror.  We  traversed 
a  virgin  suimnit  of  about  10,000  feet  near 
Mount  Assiniboine,  obtaining  m.agnificent 
views  of  many  distant  monarchs,  but 
found  the  snow  too  deep  and  dangerous 
for  more  serious  work.  On  another  occa- 
sion I  strolled  away  alone  past  enchant- 
ing lakes  to  Sunburst  Valley,  where  many 
great  avalanching  peaks  rose  in  a  castel- 
lated amphitheatre  over  whose  head  wall 
there  peered  the  vast  pyramid  of  Mount 
Assiniboine.  We  returned  to  Banff  by 
way  of  the  Spray  Lakes,  cutting  our  way 
through  fallen  timber  and  making  rec- 
ord time  by  forced  marches  through  the 
storm. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  delight- 
ful trips  which  a  mountaineer  may  enjoy 


is  that  from  Hector,  a  flag  station  west 
of  Lake  Louise.  A  nine-mile  trail  leads 
through  beautiful  country  to  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  mountain  lakes.  O'Hara  is 
fringed  with  trees  and  surrounded  with 
snow-capped  mountains,  while  a  singing 
waterfall  foams  into  its  tranquil  surface. 
Up  over  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Schaffer, 
hidden  beneath  the  towering  precipice  of 
Biddle  (10,876  feet),  lies  Lake  McArthur, 
antarctic  in  its  frozen  silence  even  in  mid- 

July- 

From  Lake  O'Hara  w^e  commence  a 
traverse  of  five  glacier  passes  and  valleys 
of  unusual  interest.  Passing  tiny  Lake 
Oesa,  cradled  in  the  lap  of  the  mountains, 
we  find  a  steep  snow^  chmb  of  2,000  feet 
to  the  summit  of  Abbott  Pass  (9,588  feet) . 
We  descend  its  northern  slope  with  speed, 
for  hanging  glaciers  ever  threaten  to 
swxep  the  traveller  downward  through 
this  icy  Death  Trap  into  unfa  thorn  ed 
crevasses  in  the  Victoria  Glacier.  Far 
below  us  lies  in  deepest  green  the  queen 
of  mountain  lakes,  Louise.  We  round 
the  frowning  walls  of  Mount  Lefroy  and 
zigzag  up  the  long,  steep  slope  of  Mitre 
Col.  As  in  silence  we  skirt  its  yawning 
Bergschrund,  I  see  an  avalanche,  born 
like  a  snowball  near  the  crest,  widen  and 
deepen  until  it  claims  the  last  man  on  the 
rope.  We  see  it  sweep  him  downward  as 
w^e  jab  our  axes  into  the  slope;  the  rope 
holds  and  he  comes  up  safe  but  w^hite  as 
the  snow\  Down  into  Paradise  Valley 
we  glissade,  descending  the  Giant's  Steps 
and  making  camp  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley.  Above  us  towers  sheer  for 
many  thousand  feet  Hungabee's  match- 
less precipice  (11,447  feet),  while  all  the 
night  our  startled  ears  respond  to  the 
roar  and  boom  of  its  vast  avalanches. 
Early  in  the  day  w^e  cross  Wastach  Pass 
into  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Ten 
Peaks,  where  lies  Moraine  Lake  softly 
mirroring  a  galaxy  of  mountain  giants. 
Golden  larches  lead  the  eye  upward  to 
the  castellated  walls  of  Temple  rising 
11,626  feet  into  the  perfect  blue  of  the 
morning.  Over  Wenkchemna  Glacier 
and  Pass  we  descend  into  Prospectors 
Valley,  where  a  curiously  isolated  tower 
of  rock  points  the  w^ay  to  Opabin  Pass 
and  the  chain  of  lakes  leading  to  O'Hara. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  trips  for 
an  ordinary  pedestrian  is  the  circuit  of 


From  a  photograph  by  LeRoy  Jeffers. 

Lake  Mc Arthur,  two  miles  south  of  Lake  O'Hara,  in  Yoho  Park,  British  Columbia. 

Up  over  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Schaffer,  hidden  beneath  the  towering  precipice  of  Biddle  (10,876  feet),  lies  Lake  McArthur, 
antarctic  in  its  frozen  silence  even  in  mid-July.— Page  276. 
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Fron  a  photograph  by  Byron  Harmon. 

]\Iount  Assiniboine,  on  the  boundary  between  Alberta  and  Eritish  Columbia,  in  Rocky  IMountains  Park 

After  three  dajs'  journev  over  snow  passes,  throusrh  rushing;'  streams  and  over  fallen  timber,  Mount  Assiniboine  (11,870  feet)  towered 
far  above  us,  while  its  counterpart  lay  softened  iu  the  blues  and  greens  of  Lake  Alberta, 
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Frotn  a  photograph  by  H.  O.  Frind. 

Northern  face  of  Mount  Assiniboine,  Rocky  Mountains  Park,  Alberta. 

We  camped  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Alberta  at  the  base  of  Mount  Assiniboine  (11,870  feet).     Here  we  waited  day  after  day 
for  the  snows  to  melt  from  its  Matterhorn-like  precipices. — Page  276. 
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Fro)n  a  photogyaph  by  A.  K.  h'ord. 

Lake  O'Hara,  nine  miles  south  of  Hector,  in  Voho  Park,  British  Columbia. 

It  is  fringed  with  trees  and  surrounded  with  snow-capped  mountains,  while  a  singing  waterfall  foams  into  its  tranquil  surface. 

— Page  276. 
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Fro>?t  o  photograph  by  LeRoy  Jeffers. 

Mount  Stephen  towers  above  Field,  British  Columbia. 

At  the  base  of  Mount  Stephen  (10,485  feet),  the  railroad  is  seen  just  above  the  waters  of  the  Kicking  Horse,  while  far  above 
its  summit  snows  often  mingle  with  the  clouds.— Page  293. 
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From  a  photograph  by  A.  K.  Ford. 

Mount  Stephen  from  Burgess  Pass,  near  Field,  British  Columbia. 
As  one  ascends  Burgess  Pass  many  magnificent  vistas  of  Mount  Stephen  (  10,485  feet)  refresh  the  eye. — Page  293. 
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From  a  photograph  by  Byron  Hannon. 

Takakkaw  Fall,  Yoho  Vallej',  reached  from  Field, 
British  Columbia. 

Tlie  yieat  Takakkaw  Fall,  dropping  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
ironi  its  siiow-fields. — Page  293. 


^ru>/i  a  p/ioto^raph  by  A.  A'.  Ford. 

Twin  Falls,  Yoho  Valley,  near  Field, 
British  Columbia. 

Twin  halls,  unique  in  its  double  picturesqueness.— Page  293. 
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^     ,  Laughing  Fall.  Yoho  Valley,  Yoho  Park,  British  Columbia 

FanKe.  up  the  Voho  V^le.  is  Lau,hi„,  Pall,  which  r.ny  i^pans  to  the  t.velle.  the  ^oy  oi  its  Hotous  waters.-Pa,e 
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Fro»i  a  photograph  by  Byron  Haj-rnon. 

Mount  Sir  Donald,  Glacier,  Glacier  Park,  British  Columbia. 

Convenient  to  Glacier  House,  in  the  Selkirks,  is  Mount  Sir  Donald,  rising  in  a  mighty  pyramid  that  pierces  the  sky  to  a  height 

of  10,808  feet.— Page  293. 
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7/1  a  piiotograpk  by  Ho-ward  Palmer, 

Northwest  arete  of  Mount  Sir  Donald,  Glacier,  British  Columbia. 

The  traverse  of  Sir  Donald  (10.808  feef),  via  its  northwest  arete,  affords  the  finest  rock-climb  in  the  Sclkirks.  .  .  .  We  found 
continuously  interesting  rock  work  in  which  we  often  had  to  search  for  hand  and  foot  holds.— Page  293. 
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Fro»i  a phuto^^i\tj>h  ay  Jiyron  Hurtnoit. 

Mount  RoDson,  Mount  Robson  Park,  British  Columbia. 

I'roiii  our  camp  near  the  misjhty  Robson  Glacier  we  watched  in  awe  the  ever-chanjjing;-  summit  of  Mount  Robson  (13,068  feet), 
wreathed  in  clouds,  hiijhest  and  jjrandest  of  all  the  mountains  of  Canada. — Payfe  294. 
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From  a  photograph  by  Byron  Hartnon. 

Mount  Resplendent,  Mount  Robson  Park,  British  Columbia. 

Rising  from  depths  unseen  and  swept  by  storms  one  cannot  face,  the  summit  arete  of  Mount  Resplendent  tj^pifies  both  the  spirit 

of  the  mountains  and  of  mountain-climbingf. 
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the  Yoho  Valley  from  Field  by  way  of 
Burgess  Pass.  As  one  ascends  the  pass 
many  magnificent  vistas  of  Mount  Ste- 
phen (10,485  feet)  refresh  the  eye.  At 
its  base  the  railroad  is  seen  just  above  the 
waters  of  the  Kicking  Horse,  while  far 
above,  its  summit  snows  often  mingle 
with  the  clouds.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pass,  thousands  of  feet  below,  lies 
Emerald  Lake,  green  as  the  glass  on  a 
relief  map,  while  above  a  hanging  glacier 
clings  without  apparent  support  to  Mount 
Vice-President.  Crossing  Yoho  Pass  we 
descend  to  the  floor  of  the  valley  where 
the  great  Takakkaw  Fall,  dropping  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  from  its  snow-fields, 
reverberates  with  ceaseless  thunder. 
Farther  on  is  Laughing  Fall,  which  fairly 
imparts  to  the  traveller  the  joy  of  its 
riotous  waters.  At  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley the  Yoho  River  is  born  from  an  opal- 
escent ice  cave  at  the  foot  of  its  parent 
glacier.  Passing  through  beautiful  groves 
of  fir  we  come  to  Twin  Falls,  unique  in 
its  double  picturesqueness,  while  beyond 
on  the  upper  trail  is  the  canyon  of  the 
Little  Yoho.  Within  sight  of  its  glaciers 
the  Alpine  Club  pitched  camp  in  19 14, 
and  we  climbed  five  leading  peaks  of  the 
Yoho  region  in  four  stormy  days.  Hav- 
ing enHsted  Conrad  Kain,  we  made  the 
most  of  our  opportunity,  and,  although 
none  of  us  were  acquainted  with  these 
mountains,  we  forced  a  route  to  their 
summits  through  the  prevaihng  blizzard. 

Leaving  our  base  camp  at  the  foot  of 
the  Yoho  Glacier  one  rainy  morning,  we 
found  interesting  and  even  dangerous 
work  on  Mount  Collie  (10,315  feet). 
With  new  snow  on  a  steep  ice  slope,  a 
concealed  Bergschrund  awaiting  us  far 
below,  icy  rocks  slanting  in  the  wrong 
direction  for  holds  and  covered  with  talus 
eager  to  descend  on  our  heads  without 
notice,  even  Conrad  exclaimed:  "Never 
again  for  me ! "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state,  however,  that  we  conquered  the 
mountain  with  double  enjoyment. 

On  another  day  of  continuous  storm  we 
got  the  party  to  what  they  supposed  was 
the  top  of  Mount  Balfour  (10,731  feet), 
but  the  actual  summit  rises  high  above 
the  arete  at  its  southern  extremity. 
Conrad  finally  led  the  party  up  a  snow 
slope  while  I  climbed  the  icy  rocks  over- 
hanging the  valley.  Just  as  I  reached 
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the  summit  cairn  a  fierce  blizzard  with 
electrical  conditions  hid  all  from  view. 
Although  it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  party 
would  continue  the  ascent,  I  waited  for 
twenty  minutes,  being  finally  rewarded 
by  seeing  them  struggling  up  the  precip- 
itous slope.  Just  as  Conrad  reached  me, 
lightning  from  a  cloud  ten  or  twelve  feet 
above  struck  him  on  the  head  and,  drawn 
by  the  axes  of  the  party,  bowled  them  all 
over  like  ninepins.  Although  Conrad  was 
stunned  he  was  able  to  shout:  ''Throw 
away  your  axes  and  run  for  your  lives  !" 
We  didn't  argue  the  point.  Down  into 
the  unknown  mist  we  tumbled,  finding 
overhanging  rocks  for  protection.  Here 
we  froze  for  an  hour,  catching  ghmpses 
of  the  abyss  at  our  feet  while  we  waited 
for  the  storm  to  pass.  Although  I  have 
lingered  alone  amid  electrical  storms  on 
California  peaks  when  the  rocks  sang 
or  my  uplifted  fingers  crackled,  I  had  not 
before  formed  quite  so  close  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Hghtning.  The  men  felt  as 
if  they  had  been  hit  in  no  uncertain 
manner  by  golf  balls.  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  we  had  received  unusual  con- 
sideration on  account  of  the  five  ministers 
in  our  party.  I  was  quite  in  sympathy 
with  their  work  but  was  not  wholly  pre- 
pared for  their  baptism  by  fire.  As  the 
storm  did  not  cease  we  finally  retraced 
our  steps,  picked  up  our  axes,  and  made 
record  time  back  to  camp. 

Convenient  to  Glacier  House  in  the 
Selkirks  is  Mount  Sir  Donald  (10,808 
feet).  The  traverse  of  this  peak  via  its 
northwest  arete  affords  the  finest  rock 
climb  in  these  mountains  and  has  only 
been  accor  iplished  five  or  six  times  in  its 
history.  Starting  of  a  morning  at  2.10, 
we  followed  up  the  steep  slopes  lead- 
ing to  the  col,  between  Uto  Peak  and 
Sir  Donald.  Reaching  the  ridge  a  little 
above  the  col,  we  found  continuously  in- 
teresting rock  work  in  which  we  often 
had  to  search  for  hand  and  foot  holds. 
In  spite  of  the  awkwardly  overlapping 
strata,  we  followed  the  arete  very  closely 
until,  near  the  summit,  we  found  a  ver- 
tical cliff  which  necessitated  a  slight  trav- 
erse before  the  route  could  be  resumed. 
On  reaching  the  summit  at  9.10  we  inter- 
changed signals  by  mirrors  with  Glacier 
House  and  paused  to  enjoy  the  magnifi- 
cent view  that  greeted  us  on  every  hand. 
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In  the  distance,  from  their  sparkling  snow- 
fields  rose  the  giants  of  many  a  summer's 
conquest,  while  far  to  the  south  stretched 
the  white,  illimitable  wilderness  of  the 
Dawson,  Bishop's,  and  Purity  ranges. 
Descending  by  way  of  the  chimneys,  we 
jumped  the  Bergschrund  and  arrived  at 
Glacier  House  at  i.io  p.  m.,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  record  by  several  hours. 

In  1 9 13,  when  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  had  reached  Mount  Robson, 
the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  estabhshed 
its  camp  to  the  north  of  the  mountain. 
From  the  railroad  wq  had  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  up-hill  climb  in  the  pour- 
ing rain  through  the  Valley  of  a  Thousand 
Falls,  past  the  great  Emperor  Fall,  and 
along  the  shore  of  Berg  Lake,  into  which 
Tumbling  Glacier  precipitously  descends. 
From  our  camp  near  the  mighty  Robson 
Glacier  we  watched  in  awe  the  ever- 
changing  summit  of  Mount  Robson 
(13,068  feet),  wreathed  in  clouds,  highest 
and  grandest  of  all  the  mountains  of  Can- 
ada. When  at  evening  we  gazed  far  up- 
ward at  its  majestic,  snow-crowned  heights 
now  tinged  wdth  rose  of  alpen  glow,  they 
seemed  almost  to  be  of  another  world. 

On  a  most  interesting  expedition  to  the 
north  we  cut  our  way  down  the  sheer  ice- 
wall  of  Mural  Glacier,  while  a  flock  of 
mountain-sheep  paused  to  watch  our 
entrance  into  their  territory.  From  a 
virgin  summit  at  the  head  of  Twin  Tree 
Lake  we  beheld  a  greater  number  and 
variety  of  glaciers  than  one  may  readily 
find  elsewhere,  while  far  in  the  north 
there  loomed  the  last  great  outpost  of 
the  range.  Mount  Alexander  Mackenzie. 
Calumet  Peak  from  the  north  provided 
two  or  three  of  us  with  an  interesting 
cHmb,  the  approach  to  which  was  along 
a  thin  sliver  of  ice  separated  from  the 
rocks  by  a  yawning  Bergschrund  on  one 
side  and  supported  on  the  other  by  a 
few  thousand  feet  of  space.  The  knife- 
edge  arete  of  rotten  rock  afforded  an  ex- 


hilarating climb  which  started  showers 
of  stones  on  their  long  journey  toward  the 
sea. 

After  we  had  helped  the  ladies  of  our 
party  across  a  convenient  log  that  bridged 
a  foaming  mountain  torrent  we  left  the 
men  to  help  themselves.  Midway  of  the 
log  one  of  them  felt  the  irresistible  call 
of  the  waters  and  plunged  headlong  into 
their  icy  embrace.  In  the  instant  that 
he  was  swept  down-stream,  with  death 
only  a  few  moments  aw^ay,  our  guide, 
Donald  PhiUips,  plunged  after  him  and 
had  reached  the  bank  in  safety  with  his 
man  before  those  who  had  cameras 
thought  to  use  them.  So  ordinary  an 
event  seemed  not  to  disturb  Phillips,  who, 
after  making  camp,  merely  remarked  he 
guessed  he  would  empty  the  water  from 
his  boots ! 

On  the  following  day  we  strolled  up 
over  the  Coleman  Glacier,  whose  smooth 
ard  rounded  surface  resembled  a  great 
globe.  In  crossing  its  upper  snow-fields 
we  roped  for  protection  from  hidden 
crevasses,  placing  the  women  at  inter- 
vals between  the  men.  After  I  had  taken 
a  long  step  over  snow  that  my  intuition 
suggested  might  conceal  a  chasm,  I  felt 
a  tug  on  the  rope  and,  turning,  beheld  no 
woman.  Phillips  and  I  hastened  to  pull 
her  up  from  the  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  she 
had  fallen,  finding  her  pluckily  holding  to 
the  coil  of  rope  in  her  hand.  The  other 
women  hastened  to  inquire  how  she 
felt,  to  which  she  rephed:  "Just  as  you 
would  under  similar  circimistances."  As 
we  crossed  Snowbird  Pass  there  burst 
upon  us  one  of  the  world's  greatest  moun- 
tain views,  the  eastern  face  of  Mount 
Robson.  Viewed  as  yet  by  a  mere  hand- 
ful, this  wilderness  of  snow  and  ice,  of 
terrific  precipices  and  sublime  heights, 
holds  much  in  keeping  for  all  who  seek 
the  solitude  and  the  companionship  of 
the  mountains  that  they  may  worship 
amid  their  eternal  sanctuaries. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    VERDUN 


BY  RAYMOND  RECOULY  (CAPTAIN  X) 

Author  of  "General  Joffrc:   The  Victor  of  the  Marne" 


N  August  and  September, 
1 91 5,  just  a  year  after  the 
war  began,  my  military 
service  took  me  frequently 
to  Verdun.  At  that  time 
it  had  been  for  months  one 
of  the  quietest  of  our  sectors;  to  the  right 
and  left,  around  Eparges  and  in  Argonne, 
the  fighting  had  been  fierce,  and  was  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  Ver- 
dun salient,  which  lay  between,  there  was 
Uttle  going  on. 

A  large  part  of  the  population  had,  in 
consequence,  remained  in  the  city.  A  few 
big  German  shells  fired  at  very  long  range 
had,  to  be  sure,  fallen  within  the  walls; 
they  made  a  great  noise  but  did  little 
damage,  and  the  gallant  men  and  women 
of  Lorraine,  whose  country  has  been  a 
battle-field  for  hundreds  of  years,  are  not 
easily  frightened.  Almost  all  of  the  shops 
were  open.  Verdun  is  known  far  and  wide 
for  its  sugared  almonds,  those  "dragees" 
without  which  no  wedding-feast  nor  chris- 
tening in  France  is  complete,  and  the  con- 
fectioners went  on  calmly  making  them. 
Some  ingenious  spirits  among  them  had 
even  invented  a  large  "dragee-bombe," 
shaped  like  the  shell  of  our  "75"  gun, 
which  opened  suddenly  with  a  loud  re- 
port, scattering  a  harmless  shrapnel  of 
almonds. 

The  merest  glance  at  the  map  is  enough 
to  show"  that  the  old  citadel  bars  one  of 
the  principal  highways  from  Germany  in- 
to France.  In  the  first  days  of  the  war, 
when  the  Germans  were  making  their 
great  offensive  in  Belgium,  they  took  it 
for  granted  that  Verdun  would  fall  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  at  the  time  of  their 
rush  on  Paris,  early  in  September,  the 
French  army  defending  the  fortress,  com- 
manded by  General  Sarrail,  found  itself 
peculiarly  placed.  The  Crown  Prince's 
army,  spreading  down  by  all  the  roads 
from  the  Argonne,  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting to  the  south  of  Revigny;  General 
Sarrail's  right  wing  rested  on  Verdun,  so 


that  his  main  force  faced  west  instead  of 
north,  and  in  that  position  played  its  part 
in  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  After  that 
defeat  the  Germans  retreated  as  fast  as 
they  could  go;  General  Sarrail's  army 
pursued  them  to  the  north,  reoccupied 
Ste.  Menehould,  and  pushed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  forest  of  Argonne. 

As  the  Germans  had  not  succeeded  in 
taking  Verdun  during  their  great  en- 
veloping advance  on  Paris,  they  next 
tried  to  attack  it  on  the  other  side,  from 
the  plain  of  Woevre.  An  effort  on  what 
are  called  the  "Hants  de  Meuse"  gave 
them  possession  of  St.  Mihiel,  and  if  after 
that  they  had  been  able  to  cross  the 
Meuse  and  push  on  farther,  Verdun 
would  have  been  almost  entirely  flanked. 
But  their  advance  was  energetically  halt- 
ed.   St.  Mihiel  marked  its  farthest  limit. 

Thus  both  attacks  on  Verdun,  one  from 
the  v/est  by  the  Argonne,  the  other  from 
the  east  by  the  Hants  de  Meuse,  failed 
completely,  and  the  incessant  efforts  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  kept  up  during  a  whole 
year  in  the  forest  of  Argonne,  met  with 
insignificant  results  compared  with  the 
number  of  lives  they  cost.  At  last,  unable 
to  get  around  Verdun,  no  matter  from 
what  side  they  made  the  attempt,  the 
Germans  decided  to  attack  it  in  front. 

One  of  the  great  principles  of  German 
strategy  is  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  must  be  sought,  attacked,  and 
beaten  first  of  all,  no  matter  what  else  has 
to  be  disregarded.  This  is  not  a  discovery 
of  the  Germans;  they  borrowed  it  from 
Napoleon,  who  made  it  the  dominant  rule 
of  his  strategy,  and  like  all  strategical 
rules,  it  is  based  on  common  sense;  what 
is  essential  must  be  considered  before 
what  is  merely  accessory.  In  accordance 
with  this  doctrine,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  Germans  directed  most  of  their 
efforts  against  France,  who  was,  and  is 
still,  as  the  Kaiser  declared  not  long  ago, 
"the  chief  enemy." 

Their  first  great  offensive  having  met 
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with  disaster  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne, 
they  tried  a  second  a  fortnight  later  at  the 
battle  of  the  Aisne,  and  a  third,  not  long 
afterward,  at  the  battle  of  the  Yser. 

Each  of  these  efforts  failed,  and  toward 
the  end  of  19 14  the  Germans  found  them- 
selves held  in  check  at  every  point  of  our 
front.  What  shall  they  do  then?  It 
stands  to  reason  that  they  will  reconsti- 
tute their  forces,  organize  new  divisions, 
new  army  corps,  and  again  try  to  force  a 
decisive  issue  where  alone  it  can  be  found 
— that  is  to  say,  on  the  French  front. 
France  once  beaten,  Germany  might  con- 
sider the  war  at  an  end,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, while  France  holds  out,  no  matter 
what  victories  may  be  won  elsewhere, 
the  war  will  go  on  indefinitely. 

Let  us  see  what  actually  happened. 
In  the  course  of  191 5  the  Germans  made 
some  very  severe  attacks,  as  at  Vailly, 
Soissons,  the  trench  fighting  at  Calonne, 
and  when  they  used  gas  at  Ypres,  but 
these  did  not  lead  to  anything.  In  the 
operations  on  the  western  front  it  was 
the  Allies  who  took  the  initiative. 

Nor  could  the  fighting  in  the  Argonne, 
no  matter  how  fierce,  be  considered  as  a 
great  offensive.  At  intervals  of  eight  or 
ten  days,  during  the  last  months  of  19 14 
and  the  first  half  of  191 5,  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  which  was  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  German  troops,  made 
exceedingly  violent  attacks  in  the  forest 
of  Argonne,  in  which  a  whole  division  or 
even  two  were  engaged.  Their  object 
was  clearly  defined;  it  was  to  gain  our 
trenches  one  after  another,  and  little  by 
little,  through  incessant  effort,  to  push 
the  French  line  toward  the  south  in  order 
to  cut,  or  at  least  to  interfere  with,  the 
only  railway  on  which  Verdun  depended 
for  her  supplies. 

During  all  that  time  the  German 
strength  was  chiefly  directed  against 
Russia  rather  than  France.  Why  did 
they  give  up  their  original  plan?  Why 
did  they  break  one  of  the  rules  of  their 
strategy?  It  was  because  political  and 
diplomatic  reasons  intervened  to  counter- 
balance the  judgment  of  the  military  au- 
thorities, and  to  force  their  hand.  In  the 
spring  of  191 5  the  Russian  army  had 
reached  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Car- 
pathians, directly  menacing  Hungary. 
Italy  also  was  on  the  point  of  declaring 


war  with  Austria;  the  Dual  Monarchy 
was  likely  to  crumble  away  unless  imme- 
diately assisted.  Through  her  marvellous 
system  of  espionage  Germany  was  fully 
informed  of  the  scarcity  of  all  sorts  of 
munitions  in  the  Russian  army,  and  this 
was  a  good  reason  for  attacking  Russia 
while  she  could  offer  less  resistance  than 
France.  It  was  therefore  decided  that 
the  offensive  should  be  on  the  eastern 
front.  The  movement  was  conducted 
with  great  vigor;  its  importance  was  un- 
deniable, but  it  could  not  in  any  sense  be 
regarded  as  conclusive. 

This  attack  on  the  Russians  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  on  the  Serbians,  and, 
with  the  effective  assistance  of  the  Bul- 
garians, Serbia  and  Montenegro  were 
overrun. 

But  France  determined  to  defend  Salo- 
nica  at  whatever  cost,  and  her  ally.  Great 
Britain,  was  of  the  same  mind.  A  power- 
ful and  constantly  increasing  Anglo- 
French  army  assembled  there,  and  al- 
though Germany  blustered  she  did  not 
dare  to  strike.  The  former  situation  re- 
peated itself — Germany  had  made  an  ad- 
vance without  gaining  any  decisive  result. 

The  end  of  191 5  brought  her  back, 
whether  she  would  or  no,  to  what  w^as 
after  all  the  essential  point  of  the  war — 
her  struggle  with  France.  The  German 
people  had  been  fed  with  false  hopes  and 
dazzled  by  glittering  visions.  They  were 
told  that,  once  the  road  to  Constantinople 
open,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  certain, 
and  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  would  furnish 
unlimited  reserves  to  crush  Germany's 
enemies.  Those  visions  gradually  faded, 
and  reality  had  to  be  faced — the  reality 
that  until  she  had  won  a  great  victory 
over  France  Germany  could  not  hope  to 
end  the  war  successfully. 

Therefore,  toward  the  end  of  191 5,  the 
Germans  determined  to  do  what  they  had 
not  attempted  during  the  whole  of  the 
year — to  make  a  supreme  eft'ort  against 
the  French  front. 

It  is  important  to  keep  always  in  mind 
that  they  did  this  because  they  could  not 
do  otherwise;  they  had  not,  like  England, 
Russia,  and  ourselves,  resources  which  al- 
lowed them  to  wait;  they  knew  that  time 
was  fighting  not  for  but  against  them. 
The  docile  German  press  continued  to  as- 
sert that,  as  their  armies  occupied  Bel- 


Verdun  and  the  surrounding  region. 


gium,  Poland,  and  part  of  France,  they 
were  substantially  victorious;  in  order  to 
win  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should 
attack;  they  had  but  to  keep  the  ground 
they  already  held. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  felt  obliged  to  undertake  a  great 
offensive  against  us  proves  the  falsity  of 
these  asseverations.  The  Staff  was  fully 
aware  that  it  would  be  most  difficult, 
in  fact  almost  impossible  to  force  the 
French  positions;  its  officers  knew  that 
lives  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  must 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  a  doubt- 
ful result.  As,  in  face  of  such  knowledge, 
an  offensive  was  decided  upon,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  no  other  course  was  open, 
especially  as  an  attack  on  Salonica  was 
found  to  be  impracticable. 

Once  it  was  settled  that  a  thrust  for- 


ward should  be  made,  the  point  of  attack 
had  to  be  chosen.  Why  was  that  choice 
Verdun  ?  There  are  many  reasons  to  ac- 
count for  it.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  French  front  should  be  pene- 
trated at  some  especially  important  point. 
Also,  since  the  Germans  occupied  St. 
Mihiel,  the  sector  of  Verdun  formed  a 
salient  which  laid  it  open  perhaps  to  at- 
tack from  three  sides  at  the  same  time. 
Our  front  once  broken  through,  both 
wings  of  the  German  army  could  envelope 
us  and  our  defeat  would  become  a  dis- 
aster. Moreover,  the  sector  of  Verdun  is 
cut  in  two  from  north  to  south  by  the 
Meuse,  which  gives  the  attacking  party  a 
distinct  advantage.  If  troops  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river,  which  is  the  more  ex- 
posed, were  forced  to  retreat  hurriedly, 
they  could  only  do  so  by  means  of  a 
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limited  number  of  bridges.  In  winter  the 
Meuse  often  overflows  its  banks  and 
floods  the  surrounding  country,  which 
would  make  the  building  of  additional 
bridges  a  slow  and  difficult  business;  if 
the  enemy  should  press  on  vigorously, 
bringing  his  hea\y  artillery  to  bear  on  the 
spots  where  he  knows  these  bridges  must 
be  placed,  retreat  would  become  an  ex- 
ceedingly risky  matter.  Mihtary  history 
has  often  proved  the  truth  of  this,  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  being  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples. 

If  we  look  at  the  railways  we  shall  see 
yet  another  reason  for  the  German  de- 
cision. In  ordinary  times  Verdun  is  sup- 
plied by  two  main  railway  lines,  one  run- 
ning from  south  to  north,  by  St.  Mihiel, 
the  other  going  from  west  to  east,  by  Ste. 
Menehould.  The  first  Hne  was  partly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  since  their  oc- 
cupation of  St.  jMihiel.  The  second  was 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  German  bat- 
teries between  St.  Mihiel  and  Verdun,  es- 
pecially in  the  region  of  Aubre\dlle  and 
Dombasle,  where  it  makes  a  sharp  elboAv 
northward,  and  it  would  run  great  risk  of 
being  cut  there.  There  is  also  a  third  line 
making  a  diagonal  from  Revigny  to  Ver- 
dun, but  that  is  scarcely  worth  counting. 
As  it  was  only  meant  to  serve  local  inter- 
ests its  capacity  is  very  limited;  it  zigzags 
cheerfully  across  the  fields  like  a  drunken 
man,  so  much  so  that  the  country  people 
call  it  ''le  tortillard  "— the  twister. 

The  Germans  supposed  that  the  de- 
fenders of  Verdun  would  be  seriously  em- 
barrassed by  this  inadequate  railway  sys- 
tem. Many  trains  are  constantly  needed 
in  order  to  feed  a  large  army,  and  above 
all  to  keep  it  supplied  with  munitions,  and 
our  enemy  hoped  that  these  trains  could 
not  be  provided.  But  they  did  not  take 
into  account  our  admirable  French  roads, 
nor  the  ingenuity  of  our  General  Staff, 
which  makes  marvellous  use  of  i.ur  net- 
work of  highw^ays,  and  had  for  some  time 
been  considering  the  possibility  of  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  Verdun  by  motor-trucks 
alone.  This- motor- truck  service  is  one 
of  the  best-regulated  and  miost  success- 
ful developments  of  the  present  war.  Its 
creation  and  organization  were  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  months,  and  it  works  to 
perfection;  the  officers  responsible  for  it 
have  certainly  shown  that  a  faculty  for 


rapid  and  intelligent  organization  is  a 
privilege  not  exclusively  reserved  for  Ger- 
mans. Any  lingering  doubt  would  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  visit  to  one  of  our  "army 
zones."  An  apparently  endless  proces- 
sion of  these  trucks  stretches  out  for  miles 
along  the  road,  each  keeping  its  proper 
distance  from  the  one  ahead  of  it,  and  all 
moving  w4th  absolute  precision  and  dis- 
cipline. When  the  fighting  began  at  Ver- 
dun thousands  of  them  were  in  readiness, 
and  by  their  means  our  great  army  was 
kept  fully  supplied  ^^dth  food  and  am- 
munition. 

The  German  High  Command  had  an- 
other reason  for  attacking  Verdun,  be- 
sides those  of  home  pohtics  and  military 
strategy.  Although  they  have  since 
denied  it,  they  intended  to  take  the  city 
in  a  few  days,  and  thus  prove  to  all  the 
world  the  irresistible  power  of  Germany. 
The  neutral  nations  which  were  still  hes- 
itating would  make  haste  to  range  them- 
selves beside  her.  The  Teutonic  General 
Staff  is  past  master  in  the  art  of  exaggera- 
tion, and  when  one  remembers  the  capital 
which  was  made  out  of  the  advance  on 
Fort  Douaumont  it  is  easy  to  imagine  to 
what  lyric  flights  the  German  press  would 
have  been  inspired  by  the  fall  of  Verdun. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  Paris,  "Fer- 
toun,"  as  the  Germans  call  it,  has  been 
more  spoken  of  in  their  newspapers  than 
any  other  French  city.  Half  a  dozen 
times  since  the  war  began  its  fall  has  been 
announced;  each  time  the  news  was 
false,  but  now  the  German  Staff  resolved 
to  make  it  true. 

The  plan  of  the  attack  was  to  be  a  repe- 
tition, A\dth  more  crushing  force,  of  the 
victorious  offensive  made  in  the  spring  of 
191 5  on  the  Russian  army  in  Galicia.  A 
mass  of  infantry,  supported  by  hea\y  ar- 
tillery, was  to  be  hurled  against  the  centre 
of  our  positions;  our  front  once  broken, 
both  wings  of  the  German  army  would 
close  in  on  the  salient  of  Verdun  like  a 
\ace,  making  our  retreat  disastrous  if  not 
impossible. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  this  result,  all 
available  forces  were  concentrated.  To- 
ward the  end  of  191 5  some  of  the  heavy 
guns  which  had  been  used  in  the  Russian 
campaign  were  brought  back,  and  as 
many  as  could  be  spared  were  withdrawn 
from  the  western  front.     It  is  estimated 
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that  there  were  two  thousand  guns,  all  of 
large  calibre,  in  the  appalling  mass  of  ar- 
tillery thus  concentrated.  The  ordinary 
field-piece  was  little  used;  the  work  was 
done  chiefly  by  those  much  heavier: 
"105,"  "210,"  "30s,"  "380/;  up  to 
''420."  It  was  expected  that  this  deluge 
of  fire  would  make  pulp  of  our  trenches 
and  the  men  in  them,  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  hold  our  positions. 

For  this  enormous  amount  of  artillery 
enormous  quantities  of  munitions  were 
provided;  great  piles  of  shells  and  bombs 
were  accumulated  in  every  possible  place 
throughout  the  region  which  the  Germans 
held.  The  supplies  thus  in  readiness,  they 
proceeded  to  organize  the  assaulting 
army. 

As  the  Germans  have  not  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  men,  they  could  no  longer 
make  new  divisions  and  army  corps,  as 
they  had  done  at  the  battle  of  the  Yser. 
For  three  or  four  months  they  had  been 
withdrawing  their  finest  corps  from  other 
fronts  in  order  to  make  them  into  a  pha- 
lanx such  as  Mackensen  had  thrown 
against  the  Russians.  These  corps  were 
the  15th,  brought  back  from  the  region  of 
Ypres;  the  i8th,  from  the  Somme;  the 
7th  reserve  corps,  from  the  Aisne;  and  the 
3d,  part  of  which  had  been  on  the  Serbian 
front,  but  had  done  no  fighting.  All  these 
corps  were  allowed  to  rest  at  a  distance 
from  the  front,  in  comfortable  quarters, 
and  the  men  were  abundantly  fed;  some 
of  the  German  prisoners  said  they  had 
been  given  double  rations  of  meat  and 
triple  of  coffee.  One  of  these  corps,  the 
15th,  which  is  in  garrison  at  Strasburg  in 
time  of  peace,  ranks  with  the  corps  usually 
garrisoning  Metz  as  among  the  best  in  the 
army. 

In  November  and  December,  1914, 
during  the  battle  of  the  Yser,  I  was  in  the 
sector  of  Ypres,  directly  facing  this  corps, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges  that  no  troops  in  the  German  army 
fought  with  more  dash  and  vigor,  while 
their  commander.  General  von  Daimling, 
was  of  exceptional  ability.  An  order  of 
the  day  was  found  on  one  of  our  prisoners 
at  Verdun,  in  which  this  general  an- 
nounced to  his  men  that  the  decisive  mo- 
ment had  come  at  last,  and  that  their  ir- 
resistible attack  on  Verdun  would  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  war. 


These  four  corps,  intended  especially 
for  the  assault,  were  largely  made  up  of 
the  most  vigorous  soldiers  from  the  class 
of  1 91 6,  who  had  been  drilled  and  trained 
with  the  utmost  care.  The  formations  of 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  had 
been  entirely  made  over.  During  the  last 
months  of  191 5  the  German  General  Staff 
was  obviously  careful  of  officers,  knowing 
that  they  could  not  easily  be  replaced,  but 
in  the  attack  on  Verdun,  which  was  meant 
to  be  conclusive,  the  officers  received  or- 
ders to  sacrifice  themselves  without  re- 
serve. They  were  required  to  lead  their 
men  in  order  to  make  the  assault  more 
impetuous  and  overwhelming. 

These  four  army  corps  were  thus 
brought  into  the  sector  of  Verdun  and 
inserted,  like  a  wedge,  into  the  army  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  which  crowded  to  right 
and  left  in  order  to  make  room  for  them. 
Three  of  his  corps  were  also  to  attack, 
making  seven  army  corps  ready  for  the 
great  offensive. 

The  positions  occupied  by  the  French 
just  before  the  great  battle  are  well 
known,  having  been  accurately  given  in 
an  official  publication  from  our  General 
Headquarters,  made  in  the  Bulletin  des 
Armecs. 

Our  left,  starting  from  the  Meuse, 
rested  on  Brabant,  Consenvoye,  and  Les 
Caures;  on  our  centre  we  held  the  wood 
of  Ville,  I'Herbebois,  and  Ornes;  our 
right  included  Maucourt,  Mogeville,  the 
pool  of  Braux,  and  the  wood  of  Hautes 
Charrieres.  Behind  this  first  line  was  a 
second,  taking  in  the  village  of  Samo- 
gneux,  hill  (or  "cote")  344,  the  Mormont 
farm,  Beaumont,  La  Wavrille,  Les  Fosses, 
Le  Chaume,  Les  Carrieres,  Bezonvaux, 
Grand  Chenas,  and  Dieppe.  Still  farther 
to  the  rear,  with  the  village  of  Bras 
as  a  landmark,  came  the  line  of  the  forts 
of  Verdun;  Douamont,  Hardaumont, 
Vaux,  La  Laufee,  and  Fix.  Between 
them  and  our  second  line  a  series  of  coun- 
ter-sloping trenches  ran  from  Douaumont 
to  Louvemont,  on  the  "cotes"  of  Poivre 
and  Talou. 

If  our  first  line  is  followed  on  the  map 
it  will  be  seen  to  form  an  arc  of  a  vast 
circle,  beginning  at  the  Meuse,  stretching 
to  its  centre  at  Verdun,  and  ending  as  far 
up  as  Etain,  in  the  plain  of  Woevre.  In 
this  arc  the  sector  most  fiercely  attacked 
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was  that  between  Brabant  and  Ornes, 
which  forms  a  decided  saHent.  Artillery 
fire  could  sweep  it  on  three  sides:  from 
the  heights  of  Montfaucon  and  the  wood 
of  Forges  on  the  west,  where  it  made  a 
noticeable  curve  inward;  from  the  north; 
and  also  from  the  east. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from  its 
nature,  this  first  line  of  ours  could  only  be 
held  against  a  violent  attack  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  this  is  true  of  our 
second  line  as  well.  The  part  of  pru- 
dence would  therefore  be  to  fall  back 
gradually  from  one  line  to  another,  not 
risking  a  decisive  engagement  until  a  fa- 
vorable position  could  be  reached.  This 
was  what  our  General  Staff  decided  to 
do. 

The  first  four  weeks  of  the  war  (August 
and  September,  19 14)  and  the  first  four 
days  of  the  battle  of  Verdun  (February 
21-25)  resemble  each  other  strongly  in 
general  outline,  and  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  rhythm  of  their  operations.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  this,  because  to 
my  mind  it  is  the  dominant  and  essential 
feature  of  these  great  military  events. 
In  August,  1914,  as  in  February,  1916,  the 
Germans  made  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions; they  studied  the  plan  of  their  of- 
fensive in  all  its  details;  they  accumu- 
lated a  formidable  number  of  men  and 
an  inexhaustible  amount  of  ammunition; 
their  officers  and  soldiers  alike  were  ready 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  attack  with 
the  greatest  impetuosity.  The  method 
and  the  force  of  this  offensive  were  so  ir- 
resistible that  the  French  High  Command 
found  it  necessary  to  fall  back,  and  some 
ground  was  given  up  in  order  that  a  suc- 
cessful stand  might  be  made  later.  It  was 
yielding  a  side  issue;  the  important,  the 
vital  point,  was  to  win  the  battle  finally; 
whether  a  few  leagues  or  kilometres  more 
or  less  to  the  north  or  south  was  of  no  con- 
sequence. Our  troops  retired  until  the 
favorable  moment  came,  and  then,  when 
the  Germans  were  sure  we  were  beaten, 
we  struck  with  our  full  force,  and  at  the 
crucial  moment  defeat  was  turned  into 
victory.  From  that  time  the  Germans 
were  stopped,  and  in  several  places  driven 
back;  all  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  were 
useless,  and  only  served  to  mark  the  im- 
portance of  their  check. 


That  was  the  rhythm  of  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  war,  up  to  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  and  it  was  also  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  four  days  of  the  battle  of  Verdun,  up 
to  the  recapture  of  the  Fort  of  Douau- 
mont  by  our  20th  corps. 

First  act:  The  French  fall  back  as  the 
Germans  advance. 

Second  act:  A  decisive  battle  ends  in 
victory  for  the  French. 

Third  act:  The  Germans  are  held  in 
check;  they  may  move  to  and  fro,  but 
they  can  make  no  serious  advance,  and 
will  wear  themselves  out  to  no  purpose. 

I.   THE  GERMAN  ATTACK  AND  THE 
FRENCH  RETREAT 

On  the  2 1  St  of  February,  at  a  quarter 
past  seven  in  the  morning,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Verdun  began,  and  continued 
with  an  intensity  which  made  the  Ger- 
man fire  during  the  war,  even  at  the 
battles  of  Champagne  and  Artois,  seem 
like  child's  play  in  comparison.  The 
number  of  pieces  of  hea\y  artillery  which 
fired  incessantly  was  stupendous ;  French 
aviators  flying  over  the  German  lines 
agreed  in  reporting  that  in  the  region  to 
the  north  of  our  positions,  especially  in 
Spincourt  and  the  woods  adjoining,  it  was 
"like  a  display  of  fireworks."  Such  an 
incessant  cannonade  came  from  the  little 
wood  of  Gremilly,  north  of  La  Jumelle, 
that  our  observers  had  to  give  up  mark- 
ing on  their  cards  the  different  batteries 
in  action ;  they  were  everywhere ;  the 
guns  stood  almost  wheel  to  wheel.  That 
went  on  for  hours,  and  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  firing  became  still 
more  intense;  it  was  as  if  thousands  of 
rockets  were  being  sent  up  for  the  ^'bou- 
cjuet"  of  the  show.  In  order  to  make 
our  positions  untenable,  asphyxiating 
and  lachrymatory  bombs  were  mingled 
with  the  heavy  projectiles,  while  six 
captive  balloons  floated  over  the  German 
lines  and  directed  their  aim.  Our  first 
lines  were  almost  levelled  by  this  ava- 
lanche of  steel — trenches,  parapets,  shel- 
ters, no  matter  how  well  made,  were 
utterly  destroyed.  Then,  toward  five 
o'clock,  the  first  infantry  attack  was 
launched. 

The  Germans  were  con\dnced  that  their 
infernal  fire  had  made  it  impossible  for 
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our  infantry  to  hold  their 
ground,  and  counted  on  oc- 
cupying our  positions  almost 
without  resistance  on  our 
part.  Most  of  the  work  would 
have  been  done  by  their  ar- 
tillery; they  need  only  advance 
and  occupy  ground  which  had 
been  evacuated.  The  German 
tactics  during  their  attacks  on 
Verdun  were  all  based  on  this 
conviction.  The  artillery  must 
strike  systematically  and  with 
crushing  force  on  every  point 
of  our  line,  making  a  zone  of 
death  around  all  our  centres  of 
resistance.  When  the  destruc- 
tion seemed  complete,  part  of 
the  infantry  was  sent  forward 
to  examine  the  effect  of  the  fir- 
ing. Each  reconnoitring  group 
was  made  up  of  about  fifteen 
men;  behind  them  came  the 
grenadiers,  and  after  them 
again  the  first  great  wave  of 
infantry.  In  this  instance  they 
did  not  sufficiently  take  into 
account  the  magnificent  cour- 
age of  our  soldiers.  In  spite 
of  the  blasting  fire  they  stuck 
to  their  positions,  making  the 
most  of  every  little  inequality 
of  the  ground,  and  crouching 
low  in  the  craters  made  by  the 
great  shells.  As  the  Germans 
advanced  their  ranks  were 
mown  down  like  grass  ])y  our 
mitrailleuses.  Then  the  bom- 
bardment began  again.  No 
'sooner  was  one  attack  repulsed 
than  another  came  on,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  day  the 
enemy  had  a  foothold  in  some 
of  the  trenches  of  our  first  line, 
and  in  a  few  places  had  even 
got  as  far  as  our  supporting 
trenches.  They  had  also  taken 
the  woods  of  Haumont  and 
Caures,  but  the  southern  part 
of  Caures  was  won  back  by  the 
splendid  bravery  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel D  riant  and  his 
chasseurs.  In  the  region  of 
Soumazzanes,  the  wood  of  Ville 
and  I'Herbebois,  our  support- 
ing line  still  held  firm. 
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The  morning  of  the  2 2d  was  cold  and 
snowy,  and  about  half -past  seven  the  Ger- 
mans began  to  warm  us,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  sector,  by  throwing  jets  of 
liquid  fire  into  the  wood  of  Consenvoye. 
Thanks  to  these  ''flammenwerfer"  they 
managed  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  a  ravine; 
in  Herbebois  and  the  wood  of  Ville  the 
hand-to-hand  fighting  was  bloody  and 
determined.  The  German  artillery  fire 
became  still  more  \dolent;  great  gusts  of 
flame  swept  over  Anglemont,  the  Mor- 
mont  farm,  and  La  Wavrille.  The  village 
of  Haumont  was  in  the  hottest  of  it;  but 
the  gallant  men  who  held  it  stood  close 
around  their  colonel  and  fought  until  the 
last;  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  the  enemy  could  get  into  its  ruins. 
By  the  end  of  the  day  we  had  lost  the 
wood  of  Ville,  but  we  still  held  most  of 
Herbebois  and  La  Wavrille. 

The  troops  had  no  protection;  main 
and  communication  trenches,  shelters, 
centres  of  defense — all  were  battered  to 
pieces;  it  was  fighting  in  the  open.  Night 
fell;  in  the  cold  and  the  snow,  under  the 
unceasing  bombardment,  our  men  hastily 
dug  themselves  in  again.  It  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  stop  the  German  advance, 
in  order  to  give  our  reserves  time  to  come 
up;  the  men  knew  it,  and  although  they 
were  tired  out  they  worked,  as  they  had 
fought,  hke  demons. 

During  the  night  of  the  22d-23d  we 
evacuated  Brabant.  The  village  of  Sa- 
mogneux  was  under  such  heavy  fire  that 
a  counter-attack  on  our  part  was  impos- 
sible, and  we  were  obliged  to  remain  on 
the  defensive.  To  the  eastward  the  Ger- 
mans had  got  within  eight  hundred  me- 
tres of  the  farms  of  Anglemont  and  Mor- 
mont,  and  were  shelling  them  with  their 
305-mm.  and  380-mm.  guns.  It  was  an 
infernal  rain  of  fire,  but  with  admirable 
energy  and  discipHne  our  men  held  their 
positions. 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  the 
enemy  attacked  La  Wavrille  and  were  re- 
pulsed. In  I'Herbebois  the  fighting  was 
desperate  all  day.  The  northern  border 
of  this  wood  is  a  thick  coppice  about  five 
hundred  metres  wide ;  the  Germans,  who 
wanted  to  carry  this  position  at  any  cost, 
attacked  here  in  great  force  and  in  close 
formation.  The  French  waited  until  they 
were->within  fifty  metres  and  then  opened 


on  them  with  volley-firing  by  platoons; 
our  mitrailleuses  and  "75s"  also  fired  at 
close  range  into  the  solid  mass.  Whole 
ranks  were  wiped  out  at  a  time;  it  was 
downright  slaughter.  This  first  attack 
having  failed,  four  others  were  launched, 
mth  the  same  result.  The  fighting  be- 
came furious  beyond  description.  In  one 
of  our  "boyaux,"  or  communicating 
trenches,  four  grenadiers  threw  bombs 
steadily  for  more  than  twenty  hours;  it 
was  death  for  whoever  tried  to  pass  them. 
The  Germans,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts 
and  their  reckless  squandering  of  life, 
could  not  gain  a  foot  of  ground.  But  un- 
fortunately, as  night  fell,  after  incessant 
attacks,  they  succeeded  in  taking  La 
Wavrille,  and  the  holders  of  Herbebois 
were  obliged  to  fall  back  or  risk  being 
flanked.  The  men,  fighting-mad,  refused 
to  retreat,  choosing  rather  to  die  where 
they  stood. 

Again,  on  the  24th,  the  Germans  ad- 
vanced and  again  we  fell  back,  having 
evacuated  the  village  of  Samogneux  dur- 
ing the  night,  as  it  was  in  a  very  danger- 
ous position.  A  French  regiment  was 
stationed  astride  of  the  road  from  Samo- 
gneux to  Vacherau ville,  with  orders  to 
hold  "cote"  344,  whatever  happened. 
The  Germans  knew  how  important  this 
road  was  and  did  their  best  to  get  it. 
Five  or  six  times  they  tried  to  make  their 
way  out  of  Samogneux,  each  time  to  be 
met  by  the  combined  fire  of  our  infantry, 
our  mitrailleuses,  and  our  artillery.  Their 
losses  were  frightful,  and  it  was  evening 
before  they  succeeded  in  fastening  them- 
selves on  the  "cote."  By  that  time  the 
village  of  Beaumont,  the  wood  of  Fosses,  • 
and  Le  Chaume  had  been  already  oc- 
cupied for  some  hours. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  two  in  the 
afternoon  a  large  German  force  poured 
out  between  Louvemont  and  ''cote" 
347 ;  the  village  of  Ornes,  attacked  on 
three  sides  at  once  (a  danger  to  which 
it  had  always  been  exposed),  was  almost 
surrounded  and  had  to  be  evacuated. 
That  threw  us  back  on  the  line  of  the 
forts. 

The  Germans  were  sure  they  had  won 
this  greatest  war  game.  One  last  effort 
would  make  them  masters  of  the  heights 
above  Verdun,  and  our  army  would  be 
forced  to  retire  in  disorder. 
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II.   THE  COUNTER-ATTACK  AND  THE 
FRENCH  RECOVERY 

And  yet  all  the  elements  which  were  to 
come  to  our  rescue  were  already  at  hand. 
Our  High  Command  had  had  time  to 
bring  up  important  reserves,  which,  com- 
ing into  action  at  the  right  time  and 
place,  would  at  once  change  the  situation. 
These  reserves  could  not  have  been  used 
effectively  until  the  real  object  of  the 
enemy  was  clear ;  it  might  be  that  he  was 
only  making  a  feint  before  Verdun  and 
would  strike  his  chief  blow  at  another 
point  of  our  lines.  It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  come  on,  and  thus  show  his 
hand.  The  heroic  resistance  of  our  men 
for  three  days  to  numbers  much  greater 
than  their  own,  their  fierce  dispute  of 
every  foot  of  ground,  their  wearing  down 
of  the  German  resistance  had  given  our 
reinforcements  this  necessary  time. 

On  that  day  of  desperate  fighting,  the 
24th,  Major-General  de  Castelnau  left 
Headquarters  in  order  to  decide  upon  the 
spot  what  measures  he  should  take.  He 
came;  he  made  up  his  mind  without  hes- 
itation. His  orders  were  that  the  reserves 
should  come  into  action  at  once,  and  at 
whatever  cost  stop  the  German  advance 
on  our  principal  lines. 

That  same  day  General  Petain  arrived, 
with  all  his  staff,  to  take  active  command 
of  the  troops  defending  Verdun. 

In  one  of  my  former  articles,  ''The 
French  Offensive  in  Champagne"  (May, 
191 6),  I  described  this  general,  one  of  the 
glories  of  our  army  and  of  France.  ''He 
is  tall,  slim,  young-looking,  with  an  air 
of  extreme  distinction,  quick,  incisive 
speech,  and  resolute  blue  eyes.  Whenever 
those  eyes  of  his  light  on  a  new  face  he 
feels  the  immediate  need  to  label  and 
classify  it,  and  store  away  the  image  in 
some  pigeon-hole  of  his  marvellously  lucid 
memory,  where  thereafter  it  will  always 
have  its  distinctive  place.  Looking  at 
him  and  listening  to  him,  one  has  the  im- 
pression that  the  art  of  warfare  is  above 
all  things  a  matter  of  precision,  fore- 
thought, and  tenacity.  The  masters  of 
military  science,  the  men  predestined  to 
shine  in  war,  are  those  in  whom  the  bal- 
ance between  brain  and  character,  be- 
tween understanding  and  willing,  is  most 
perfectly  adjusted." 


One  of  our  finest  army  corps  was  im- 
patiently waiting  to  be  sent  into  action. 
Since  the  war  began  it  had  been  in  battle 
wherever  fighting  was  to  be  found;  in 
Flanders,  in  Artois,  and  in  Champagne, 
winning  laurels  everywhere. 

It  was  now  thrown  into  the  furnace 
without  hesitation.  The  German  ad- 
vance was  checked;  their  offensive  bro- 
ken;  they  could  go  no  farther. 

It  was  bitter  cold,  and  drifting  snow 
hindered  the  march  of  our  columns.  The 
German  artillery  tried  to  stop  the  coming 
of  our  reinforcements  by  a  formidable 
curtain  fire  and  by  shelling  our  rear  lines 
incessantly.  But  our  men,  knowing  the 
value  of  those  fateful  hours,  marched  with 
eager  hearts,  regardless  of  all  obstacles. 
As  an  official  communique  said:  "It  was 
like  the  battle  of  the  Marne — the  cry  of 
'  Forward ! '  gave  them  superhuman  cour- 
age." 

The  principal  field  of  the  great  fight  was 
the  table-land  of  Douaumont,  which  is  to 
the  battle  of  Verdun  what  the  marshes  of 
St.  Gond,  the  chateau  of  Mondement,  and 
the  plain  of  Fere-Champenoise  were  to 
the  battle  of  the  Marne. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  Ger- 
mans made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  "cote" 
of  Poivre,  carrying  the  villages  of  Louve- 
mont  and  Bezonvaux.  Before  Douau- 
mont the  fighting  was  fiendish;  by  five 
o'clock. in  the  afternoon  the  village  seemed 
to  be  surrounded.  While  this  violent 
struggle  was  going  on,  a  party  of  Bran- 
denburgers,  belonging  to  the  3d  corps, 
managed  to  creep  up  to  the  fort  of  Douau- 
mont, and  held  on  there. 

The  Teutonic  General  Staff  forthwith 
trumpeted  to  the  world  that "  the  armored 
fort  of  Douaumont,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  French  defense  of  Verdun,  has  been 
carried  by  a  Brandenburg  regiment"; 
and  wireless  messages  everywhere  pro- 
claimed this  victory  as  positive.  But  it 
was  only  temporary.  By  the  time  the 
news  was  spread  abroad  our  troops  had 
thrust  back  the  enemy  by  a  vigorous 
counter-attack,  and  were  closing  around 
the  Brandenburgers.  A  bloody  struggle 
followed;  the  Germans,  knowing  how 
much  depended  on  it,  did  their  utmost  to 
widen  the  breach  they  had  made  toward 
the  fort  of  Douaumont;  the  village  of 
Douaumont  was  taken  and  retaken,  but 
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all  t  he  German  effort  and  bloodshed  were 
in  vain — henceforth  their  advance  was 
definitely  controlled. 

III.   THE  FIGHTING  ON  OUR  WINGS  AND 
THE  GERMAN  CHECK 

When  the  Germans  found  that  their 
frontal  attack  was  not  the  conclusive  suc- 
cess for  which  they  had  striven,  they  de- 
cided, after  a  pause,  to  attack  both  our 
wings,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse. 
This  movement  was  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  with  the 
help  of  the  picked  corps  which  had  joined 
it.  In  an  order  of  the  day  dated  March 
4th  the  Crown  Prince  exhorted  his  troops 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  supreme  ef- 
fort necessary  to  take  Verdun,  "  the  heart 
of  France."  Our  positions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse  now  formed  more  or 
less  of  a  salient,  compared  to  those  on  its 
right  bank,  where  our  troops  had  been 
obliged  to  draw  back,  and  against  this 
salient  the  German  attack  was  according- 
ly directed. 

The  same  movement  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  right  side  now  repeated  itself. 
We  held  our  first  line  only  long  enough  to 
retard  the  German  advance,  but  when 
they  reached  our  principal  positions  at 
Mort-Homme  and  "cote"  304  they  could 
go  no  farther.  Then  began  a  series  of 
very  bloody  struggles.  The  wood  «f  Cor- 
beaux,  for  instance,  was  taken  and  re- 
taken and  lost  over  and  over  again,  the 
enemy  only  succeeding  in  holding  it  after 
a  third  attack. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  new  German 
divisions  having  come  up,  another  fierce 
attempt  was  made.  Mort-Homme  was 
shelled  even  more  heavily  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle;  every  infernal 
modern  projectile,  time  and  percussion 
bombs,  asphyxiating  and  lachrymatory 
shells  were  hurled  on  our  positions;  one 
hundred  and  twenty  were  counted  in  one 
minute. 

When  at  last,  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, the  German  infantry  swept  for- 
ward, most  of  the  men  in  our  trenches 
were  half  suffocated  and  almost  buried 
alive.  ''Cote"  265  was  taken,  but  the 
little  peak  295  remained  in  our  hands. 

WHiile  the  fighting  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse  was  going  on,  an  attack  was 


also  made  on  the  fort  and  village  of  Vaux, 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  east  of 
Douaumont,  and  on  the  8th  of  March  a 
vigorous  offensive  gave  the  German  in- 
fantry possession  of  the  first  houses  of  the 
village,  from  which  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely driven  out  by  a  brilliant  counter- 
attack on  our  part.  At  no  time  did  they 
get  near  the  fort,  which  lies  to  the  rear; 
a  fact  which  did  not  prevent  their  author- 
ities from  issuing  the  following  sensational 
communique:  "The  6th  and  19th  regi- 
ments of  Posen  reserves,  led  by  General 
von  Guretski-Cornitz,  have  stormed  the 
armored  fort  of  Vaux,  and  have  also 
taken  many  other  fortifications  in  that 
neighborhood." 

It  so  happened  that,  at  the  very  time 
when  this  "news"  was  being  rushed 
everywhere,  one  of  the  officers  of  our  Gen- 
eral Staff  went  into  the  fort  of  Vaux  and 
was  able  to  assure  himself  that  it  had  not 
been  attacked,  and  that  the  troops  hold- 
ing it  were  quite  undisturbed.  Our  Gen- 
eral Staff  thereupon  immediately  con- 
tradicted the  lying  report  in  the  most 
positive  manner. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sussex,  the 
intentional  bad  faith  of  our  enemy  was 
exposed,  but  that  did  not  disconcert  him; 
it  was  then  announced  that  the  fort  had 
been  taken,  and  retaken  later  by  a  French 
counter-attack.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
us  to  retake  Vaux,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  had  never  lost  it. 

Day  followed  day,  and  the  attacks  on 
our  right  and  left  wings  led  to  no  more 
decisive  result  than  those  made  at  first 
on  our  centre.  The  German  assaulting 
corps,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting,  were  decimated  and  worn  out; 
some  of  the  regiment  had  lost  as  high  as 
sixty  per  cent  of  their  ofl&cers  and  men. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  be  sent  to.  the  rear  to  rest  and  be 
reorganized. 

But  the  officers  of  the  German  General 
Staff  were  well  aware  that  the  whole 
world  had  its  eyes  upon  Verdun.  They 
knew  they  were  playing  for  a  high  stake, 
and  that  the  outcome  of  the  war  depended 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  mighty  struggle 
on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse.  Therefore, 
rather  than  acknowledge  failure  they  de- 
cided to  redouble  their  efforts.  New 
divisions  were  hurried  forward  to  replace 
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those  which  were  exhausted,  and  on  the 
gth  of  April  another  very  violent  attack 
was  hurled  against  our  positions  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  at  "  cote  "  304.  But 
there  were  no  longer  sufficient  reserves  to 
give  this  thrust  the  power  and  scope  of 
those  in  the  beginning.  All  that  could  be 
done  was  to  bring  up  one  division  after 
another,  to  relieve  those  which  were  most 
exhausted.  Heavy  artillery  could  be  used 
like  a  battering-ram  against  one  or  other 
of  our  positions,  but  there  was  no  longer 
any  question  of  a  general  advance.  I 
wish  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  for  a  new 
phase  of  the  battle  has  begun. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  German  failure,  one  has  but 
to  follow  the  successive  changes  in  the 
tone  of  the  Teutonic  press  as  the  struggle 
drags  on. 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  ad- 
vance on  Verdun  would  strike  us  like  a 
thunderbolt.  The  Crown  Prince  said  so 
in  a  proclamation,  and  the  Kaiser,  as 
usual,  made  an  inspiring  visit  to  the  army 
about  to  fall  on  us.  In  a  Bavarian  news- 
paper, the  Milnchener  Neueste  Nachrich- 
tetiy  Colonel  Medicus  proudly  wrote, 
"Our  ring  of  steel  is  visibly  tightening 
around  the  fortress;  we  shall  therefore 
be  able  to  record  a  great  and  decisive 
victory,  of  which  the  consequences  will 
be  felt  at  once;  of  this  the  governor  of 
Verdun  must  be  sadly  certain."  This 
was  at  the  time  when  the  German  wire- 
less stations  were  busily  spreading  the 
news  broadcast  that  "  the  armored  fort  of 
Douaumont,  the  corner-stone  of  the  de- 
fense of  Verdun,"  had  been  carried  by 
storm  under  the  eyes  of  the  Kaiser.  The 
press,  usually  so  carefully  muzzled,  was 
allowed  to  say  what  it  chose:  the  Rhei- 
nische  Westfdlische  Zeitung  declared  that 
"the  taking  of  the  fort  of  Douaumont, 
which  breaks  the  circle  of  forts  at  its  most 
vulnerable  point,  makes  it  possible  to 
predict  the  speedy  fall  of  the  fortress  it- 
self." The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  improved 
on  this  forecast  by  saying:  "It  is  clear 
that  men  who  have  not  recoiled  before 
the  defenses  of  Douaumont,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  France,  will  not  be 
stopped  by  any  slighter  resistance." 

As  time  went  on,  and  Verdun  did  not 


fall,  it  became  necessary  to  put  a  damper 
on  this  enthusiasm.  The  German  press 
was  therefore  ordered  to  exhort  the  public 
to  possess  its  soul  in  patience.  All  the 
military  critics  explained  carefully  to 
their  readers  that  the  delay  was  foreseen 
and  intentional.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt 
of  March  15th  said:  "Spoiled  by  the  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  of  the  campaign 
which  made  us  masters  of  the  Russian 
fortresses  last  summer,  we  sometimes 
make  the  mistake  of  comparing  it  with 
the  present  fighting  on  the  western  front, 
which  has  for  its  objective  the  fall  of  Ver- 
dun." 

Days  lengthened  into  weeks,  and  the 
fortress  still  stood;  so  the  press  faced 
about,  gravely  affirming  that  the  General 
Staff  had  never  really  meant  to  take  Ver- 
dun at  all,  and  that  any  such  statement 
was  a  malevolent  and  perfidious  inven- 
tion of  the  French.  The  staff  had  only 
attacked  at  that  point  in  order  to  prevent 
the  general  offensive  for  which  the  French 
were  making  ready. 

These  contradictions  are  very  signif- 
icant and  enlightening,  because  they  bear 
witness  to  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  German  people 
from  day  to  day. 

To  sum  up  one  may  say:  First,  Ger- 
many knew  that  a  war  of  erosion  must  of 
necessity  be  to  her  disadvantage,  because 
time  was  working  against  her,  and  the  re- 
sources of  England,  Russia,  and  France 
were  increasing,  while  her  own  steadily 
diminished.  She  therefore  meant  to  end 
the  struggle  by  a  smashing  blow,  and 
chose  the  sector  of  Verdun  in  order  to 
deal  this  blow  to  her  "chief  enemy," 
France.  After  masterly  preparation  she 
had  accumulated  in  this  sector  all  the  re- 
sources in  men  and  munitions  of  which 
she  could  dispose.  The  result  of  the  first 
four  days  of  the  battle  was  in  her  favor, 
but  as  soon  as  our  reserves  came  up  her 
advance  was  checked.  Willing  to  sacrifice 
any  number  of  lives  in  order  to  win,  she 
has  drawn  ruthlessly  on  her  reserves,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  months  of  carnage  she 
finds  herself  like  a  desperate  gambler — 
she  has  risked  her  fortune  on  a  single 
stake,  and  luck  has  turned  against  her. 

May,  1916. 


VIVE    LA    FRANCE! 

By  Charlotte  Holmes  Crawford 

Francelixe  rose  in  the  dawning  gray, 
And  her  heart  would  dance  though  she  knelt  to  pray, 
For  her  man  Michel  had  holiday, 
Fighting  for  France. 

She  offered  her  prayer  by  the  cradle-side, 
And  with  baby  palms  folded  in  hers  she  cried: 
''If  I  have  but  one  prayer,  dear,  crucified 
Christ — save  France  ! 

''But  if  I  have  two,  then,  by  Mary's  grace. 
Carry  me  safe  to  the  meeting-place, 
Let  me  look  once  again  on  my  dear  love's  face. 
Save  him  for  France!" 

She  crooned  to  her  boy:  "Oh,  how  glad  he'll  be, 
Little  three-months  old,  to  set  eyes  on  thee ! 
For,  'Rather  than  gold,  would  I  give,'  wrote  he, 
'A  son  to  France.' 

"Come,  now,  be  good,  little  stray  sauterelle, 
For  we're  going  by-by  to  thy  papa  Michel, 
But  I'll  not  say  where  for  fear  thou  wilt  tell, 
Little  pigeon  of  France ! 

"  Six  days'  leave  and  a  year  between ! 
But  what  would  you  have?     In  six  days  clean. 
Heaven  was  made,"  said  Franceline, 
"Heaven  and  France." 

She  came  to  the  town  of  the  nameless  name. 
To  the  marching  troops*  in  the  street  she  came, 
And  she  held  high  her  boy  like  a  taper  flame 
Burning  for  France. 

Fresh  from  the  trenches  and  gray  with  grime. 
Silent  they  march  like  a  pantomime; 
"But  what  need  of  music?     My  heart  beats  time — 
Vive  la  France !" 

His  regiment  comes.     Oh,  then  where  is  he? 
"There  is  dust  in  my  eyes,  for  I  cannot  sep, — 
Is  that  my  Michel  to  the  right  of  thee. 
Soldier  of  France?" 

Then  out  of  the  ranks  a  comrade  fell, — 
"Yesterday — 'twas  a  splinter  of  shell — 
And  he  whispered  thy  name,  did  thy  poor  Michel, 
Dying  for  France." 

The  tread  of  the  troops  on  the  pavement  throbbed 
Like  a  woman's  heart  of  its  last  joy  robbed. 
As  she  lifted  her  boy  to  the  flag,  and  sobbed: 
"Vive  la  France !" 
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By    James    B.    Connolly 

Illustrations  by  F.   C.  Yohn 


T  was  forenoon  of  a  bright 
Sunday,  and  by  and  by 
the  down-river  boat  came 
whistling  and  chugging 
around  the  bend  to  the 
landing. 

The  Creole  Belle  she  was,  bound  to 
New  Orleans.  She  tied  up,  lowered  her 
stage,  and  onto  the  bank  piled  her  roust- 
abouts; and  as  they  did  so  every  waiting 
colored  girl  there  began  to  roll  eyes  at 
them. 

From  the  bank  to  the  boat  the  chatter 
flew.  "Whar  yo'all  been  so  long,  Sam- 
mie?"  *'Min'  now  yo'  brings  me  some- 
t'ing  f'm  N'Awleans  nex'  time  up — min' 
now,  Ab'aham!"  ''Ain't  yo'all  nebber 
gwine  stop  off  yer  agin— ain't  yo',  Cyrus  ?  " 

And  from  the  roustabouts,  hustling 
cord-wood  as  they  shouted:  ''I  ain't  been 
laid  off  yit,  but  any  time  yo'  cares  to  tek 
a  trip  down  ribber!"  And  ''Huh,  huh, 
Chloe,  dere  yo'  is  wid  yo'  laffin'  mout' !" 
and  "  'Deedy  yes,  I's  de  man  ain't  never 
gwine  to  forgit  yo',  gal !" 

I  greeted  Captain  Joe,  went  aboard, 
and  was  watching  things  with  Charlie 
Stuart  from  the  cabin  deck,  when  a  pretty 
mulatto  girl,  with  a  bulging  carpet  bag, 
stepped  onto  the  stage  to  the  boat,  just  as 
one  particular  husky-looking  rousta  was 
loping  down  the  stage  to  the  bank. 

*'Mah  soul,  dis  you,  Dinah!"  he 
grinned,  and  stopped  dead  to  have  a  fur- 
ther word  with  her;  but  "You  black  Buz- 
zard you,  come  on  yer  an'  hustle  this 
fire -wood  I"  barked  Captain  Joe  from  the 
bank. 

"Mah  Lawd  'n'  soul,  dis  yer's  a  wear'- 
some  world!"  sighed  Buzzard,  and  re- 
sumed his  lope  down  the  stage. 

By  the  time  we  had  taken  on  the  fire- 
wood and  shoved  out  into  the  stream,  the 
mulatto  girl  was  sitting  on  a  canned-goods 
box  next  the  boat  guard,  and  Buzzard  was 
sitting  close  by.  "So  you  is  sho'  gwine 
down  ribber  dis  time,  Dinah?" 

Diana  eyed  him  haughtily.    "  You  Buz- 


zard— I  has  no  time  fo'  you,  man  !  I  has 
bizniss  on  dis  boat.  I's  gwine  visit  mah 
Aunt  Lindy  down  to  Layton's  Landin'." 

"Huh,  huh!"  cackled  Buzzard,  "an'  I 
has  a  gran'mammy  to  Layton's  Landin'." 

"  What-all  I  know  'bout  yo'  gran'mam- 
my? Whar  was  yo'  last  Christmas 
week?" 

No  more  of  that  conversation  floated  up 
to  us,  because  the  call  to  dinner  came  to 
the  roustas  below.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  dinner  bell  rang  for  us. 

We  heard  a  commotion  on  the  lower 
deck  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  eat. 
"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain 
Joe,  and  went  out.  He  was  soon  back. 
"That  black  nigger  Buzzard  was  talkin' 
to  that  yeller  wench  come  abo'd  the  last 
landin',  when  that  other  big  yeller  nig- 
ger, Cyrus  Larmie,  comes  along  an'  puts 
in  a  word.     An'  Buzzard  didn't  like  it." 

There  was  one  other  cabin  passenger. 
Joe  had  already  said  of  him:  "If  he  was 
one  o'  them  young  ladies  brought  up  in 
a  convent,  I  don't  reckon  he'd  be  more 
backward."  This  passenger,  Lay  ton  by 
name,  asked  timidly:  "Did  you  stop 
them,  captain?" 

"I  stopped  them — after  they  had  it 
out,"  said  Captain  Joe.  "They  c'n  fight 
all  they  want  to  so  they  don't  stop  hustlin' 
freight  when  there's  freight  to  hustle." 

"How  did  it  end?"  I  asked.  ) 

"There's  only  one  endin'  to  a  fight 
abo'd  this  boat  when  Buzzard  turns  his- 
self  loose.  After  one  or  two  or  three  or 
fo'  minutes.  Buzzard  goes  over  to  the 
guard,  draws  a  bucket  of  water  from  the 
river,  an'  washes  the  blood  off  his  hands. 
An'  I  tell  the  other  nigger  if  he  ain't  over 
the  stage  at  the  next  landin'  I'll  take  it 
outer  his  time.  He's  sure  a  pow'ful  nig- 
ger, that  Buzzard.  And  a  good  nigger. 
An'  that  yeller  wench  had  been  comin' 
down  to  that  landin'  back  yonder  pretty 
reg'lar  till  along  about  a  couple  o'  months 
ago,  when  she  stopped.  There  was  a  no'- 
count  white  sto'keeper  to   that  landin' 
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after  her,  an'  I  don't  reckon  she  liked  it. 
Buzzard  ain't  got  too  much  sense,  o'  co'se, 
but  the  girl  looks  to  have  her  share." 

Joe  stopped  to  peel  a  sweet  potato.  ''It 
looks  to  me  like  she  wants  him.  An' 
that's  what  he  needs — some  woman  to 
come  along  an'  present  him  with  a  fam'ly 
an'  say:  'Here  you,  Buzzard,  here's  yo' 
chillen,  an'  time  you  quit  yo'  foolin'  an' 
look  after  'em.'" 

It  was  still  bright  Sunday,  but  we  had 
left  Arkansaw  well  behind.  The  Creole 
Belle  had  been  running  along,  working 
heedfully  into  the  bends  and  around  the 
shoals,  but  rushing  the  straight  reaches  at 
a  good  seventeen  miles  an  hour. 

Layton  came  out  of  his  room,  and  in 
silence  contemplated  the  river  Hfe  as  it 
slid  past  us.  The  shadow^s  had  settled  on 
the  Mississippi  bank  to  the  one  hand  and 
the  sun  gone  down  the  Louisiana  levee  on 
the  other,  before  he  spoke.  '"All  day 
long,"  he  said  then,  and  his  face  was  the 
face  of  a  pilgrim  nearing  his  shrine,  ''I 
have  been  observing  the  life  along  the 
banks  of  this  great  river.  It  is  just  as  my 
father  told  me.  And  the  times  he  has 
spoken  of  these  things  !  Of  this  very  time 
of  the  year — too  early  to  plough  or  plant 
— the  fields  "^ith  the  dried-up  cotton- 
plants  and  corn-stalks  left  over  from  last 
year's  crops.  And  the  sugar-mills  and 
the  gin  houses,  and  the  little  cabins  of  the 
negroes  peering  up  over  the  levees!" 

The  supper  bell  rang  then;  Stuart  came 
up  from  the  freight  deck,  bringing  Cap- 
tain Joe  with  him.  Stuart  was  one  who 
believed  that  a  little  drink  now  and  then 
never  hurt  anybody,  especially  before 
meals.  Automatically  he  led  the  way 
through  the  dining-room  to  the  bar.  Lay- 
ton  was  about  to  sit  down  to  the  table 
alone,  when  Stuart  spotted  him.  "  Won't 
you  join  us,"  asked  Stuart,  '"in  a  small 
libation  to  the  god — or  goddess — which- 
ever it  is — of  food  ?  " 

"I  don't  drink,"  said  Layton,  ''but  if  I 
am  not  intruding  and  I  may  have  a  lem- 
onade  " 

"You  may  have  a  lemonade — or  any 
other  cooling  compound  you  desire,  sir. 
I  prefer  good  Bo'bo'n  whiskey  myself." 

The  charm  of  Stuart,  with  two  quick 
Bourbons  under  his  belt,  or  perhaps  his 
own  two  lemonades,  loosened  up  Layton's 


tongue.  He  went  on  to  tell,  as  we  ate, 
how  his  father  had  come  originally  from 
Louisiana;  but  a  long  time  since  he'd  left 
there  and  gone  North  and  made  a  fortune 
lightering  cargoes  on  the  water-fronts  of 
the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

"What  place  in  Louisiana'd  yo'  father 
come  from?"  asked  Captain  Joe. 

"I  don't  know,  captain.  He  would 
never  tell  me  just  where,  but  when  he  died 
— four  months  ago — I  found  this  in  a  box 
where  he  kept  his  papers.  I  asked  Mr. 
Stuart  early  this  morning,  but  he  could 
not  help  me.  Possibly  you  gentlemen 
can  help  me  to  locate  it.'' 

He  drew  from  a  pocketbook  a  picture 
post-card  such  as  tourists  mail  to  folks 
back  home.     On  it  was  printed: 

OLD   SOUTHERN   MANOR   HOUSE 

And  it  was  a  fine  specimen  of  one,  set- 
ting up  on  a  knoll  wdth  an  avenue  of 
moss-hung  cypress-trees  leading  up  to  it. 

Captain  Joe  looked  at  the  picture  side 
of  the  card,  and  then,  with  meaning,  to 
Stuart.  Again  Joe  glanced  at  it  and 
turned  it  carelessly  over.  There  was 
some  writing  on  that  side. 

"Nothing  private  in  the  writing,  cap- 
tain," put  in  Layton,  and  showed  Joe 
what  it  was: 

Where  I  was  baimi.     G.  W.  L, 

in  a  loose,  scrawling  hand. 

''My  father — George  Washingtcn  Lay- 
ton — he  had  not  much  education.  While 
he  was  very  young,  his  mother  ran  away 
from  home  with  him.  That  was  all  he 
would  tell  me.  I  always  imagined  his 
mother  had  a  bitter  quarrel  with  his  fa- 
ther. My  father  has  a  grand  home  in 
the  South,  but  'I  don't  want  you  to  go 
there — never,  boy.  I  want  yo'  to  die  re- 
spectin'  yo'  ancestors,'  he  said  to  me  sev- 
eral times. 

"'Yo'  ancestors,'"  repeated  Layton. 
"He  talked  like  that.  'But  I  want  you 
to  be  of  the  kind  that  can  meet  ladies  and 
gentlemen  when  you  grow  up,'  he  often 
said  to  me,  and  when  I  grew  older  he  sent 
me  to  an  expensive  school — where  I  never 
felt  at  home.  That  was  after  my  grand- 
mother— his  mother^ — died." 
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Joe  was  eying  him  sharply.  ^'What 
did  she  look  like — yo'  grandmother?"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

''My  grandmother?  I  can  barely  re- 
member her — a  shm  little  black-eyed, 
black -haired  woman  who  never  went 
out." 

After  a  while,  nobody  saying  anything, 
Layton  put  his  post-card  back  into  his 
pocketbook  and  went  out  on  deck.  No- 
body spoke  a  word  for  another  while. 
Then  Stuart  lit  a  cigar,  and  Joe  said: 
"  CharHe,  that's  a  picture  of  the  old  Lay- 
ton  house !" 

''There  are  forty  houses  look  like  that 
in  the  South,"  said  Stuart. 

"Not  with  the  double  row  o'  cypress- 
trees  leadin'  from  the  landin'  almost  to 
the  po'ch,  there  ain't,  Charlie.  And  he 
said  his  father  give  his  name  as  Layton. 
Now,  Charlie,  I  been  steamboatin'  down 
river  since  I  was  a  boy,  an'  I  don't  remem- 
ber ever  hearin'  o'  no  son  George  that  old 
Layton  had.  There  was  a  son,  but  he 
died  of  a  hemorrhage  same's  his  daddy 
did,  after  a  drunk  in  New  Awleans.  I 
remember  the  day  he  was  buried." 

Stuart  made  no  answer.  Joe  looked  in- 
quiringly at  me.  '^I  never  knew  much 
of  the  Laytons,  captain,"  was  all  I  could 
say. 

"No,"  retorted  Joe,  "but  you've  lived 
long  enough  in  the  South  to  know  about 
some  things."  He  turned  back  to  Stuart. 
"Charlie,  you  don't  reckon " 

Stuart  stood  up.  ''Joe,  all  day  long  I 
been  reckonin'  rates  and  freights  and  dis- 
counts and  bills  o'  lading  and  sight  drafts 
and  a  heap  mo'  things  that  nature  never 
intended  me  to,  and  right  now  I'm  goin' 
out  on  deck  to  smoke  a  seegar  in  comfort." 

It  was  an  hour  or  so  after  supper,  and 
on  the  lower  deck  most  of  the  roustas 
were  dozing  among  the  freight.  There 
was  one  trying  to  play  on  a  jew's-harp, 
and  a  dozen  or  so  had  found  a  clear 
space  and  were  shooting  crap.  Over  by 
the  guard-rail  was  the  slim  mulatto  girl, 
alone;  and  streaming  out  from  the  fire- 
box was  a  great  blaze  of  light,  which  shone 
onto  the  girl's  figure.  Presently  two  tall, 
muscular  figures  emerged  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  freight  into  the  glow  of  hght. 

"All  I  has  to  say  to  yo',  Cyrus  Larmie," 
came  in  a  heavy,  rich,  guttural  voice 
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from  one,  "is  jess  dis  one  word.  Ah  beat 
yo'  up  dis  fo'noon  once.  An'  Ah's  gwine 
beat  yo'all  up  agin,  an'  two  an'  t'ree  an' 
fo'  times  agin,  ef  yo'  don'  quit  bodderin' 
dat  yaller  gal.  Yo'all's  got  a  woman  wid 
chillen  b'longin'  to  yuh  in  N'Awleans,  an' 
I  is  a  unmah'd  man.  Yo'  hear  me,  nig- 
ger?" Cyrus  faded  back  into  the  shad- 
ows, and  Buzzard  passed  on  through  the 
valley  of  light  to  the  guard-rail. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  cabin  deck,  and 
came  up  behind  Stuart,  with  his  chair 
tilted  back  against  a  stanchion  and  his 
feet  up  on  the  cabin  rail. 

"Night,"  he  was  chanting  to  himself, 
"night  and  early  spring  in  the  South- 
land. Stars  and  the  scent  of  jasmine. 
And  a  river  a  mile  wide  rolling  from 
northern  snows  to  tropic  coral  reefs." 

Layton  was  standing  under  the  cabin- 
deck  lights,  listening  like  a  man  en- 
tranced. "If  this  river  could  talk!"  he 
uttered  fervently. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  shook  Stuart  out 
of  his  re  very;  he  peered  up  and  saw  Lay- 
ton.  "Oh!"  said  Stuart,  and  Layton 
shrank,  as  might  a  faithful  dog  before  the 
not  quite  pleased  voice  of  his  master. 

Layton  could  not  understand — and 
who  could  tell  him  there? — that  Stuart, 
wakened  suddenly  out  of  a  dream,  was  a 
Stuart  of  other  days — of  old  days — slave- 
owning,  well-to-do,  self-approving  days. 
Knowing  Stuart,  I  knew  that.  But  in 
another  moment  the  mood  was  gone; 
Stuart  was  now  of  the  living  day. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Layton,  if  this  old  river 
could  talk,"  he  said,  "she'd  speak  more 
than  one  piece — that's  sure.  Won't  you 
sit  down,  sir?" 

Layton  smiled  delightedly,  and  sat 
down. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Layton,  if  this  old  river 
could  talk !  Of  the  old  days,  say,  when 
planters  would  come  aboard  these  boats 
with  half  a  season's  cotton  crop,  ready  to 
gamble  away  in  one  night  over  the  card- 
table  some  of  'em — and  gamble  away  a 
bunch  o'  slaves  besides,  sometimes. 

"And  the  steamboats  of  those  days, 
Mr.  Layton  !  I  recall  my  grandfather  tell- 
ing of  a  race  up  river,  and  how  they  tore 
the  doors  off  her  saloon,  so  the  air  could 
blow  through  without  checkin'  her  speed. 
And  how  three  or  four  young  bucks  of 
'em  threw  a  consignment  of  hams  to  a 
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German  firm  in  Saint  Louis  into  the  fire- 
pan to  keep  her  steam  up. 

''Afterward,"  continued  Stuart,  "they 
paid  a  fine  price  for  the  hams.  But  can't 
you  see  'em,  Mr.  Layton — the  planters 
who  owned  their  ten  thousands  of  acres 
an'  thousands  o'  slaves,  and  young  people 
travellin'  with  'em,  with  not  a  care  in  the 
world  except  to  find  mo'  pleasure  in  it? 
Can't  you  see  'em  on  one  o'  those  river 
boats  of  the  old  days — a  string  orchestra 
inside  and  the  voice  o'  the  old  Mississip' 
singin'  outside? 

"They  must  've  had  some  hours  worth 
livin' !  But  now — "  With  a  sigh  Stuart 
heaved  himself  out  of  his  chair,  and  with 
another  sigh  let  himself  down.  "There's 
a  million  dollars  in  Confederate  money  in 
my  daddy's  old  safe  at  home — and  noth- 
ing else.  And  I'm  a  cotton  buyer,  com- 
peting with  men  that  don't  know,  some 
of  'em,  what  the  Civil  War  was  about, 
but  they  know  how  to  get  the  money — • 
and  nothing  else.  And  if  I  don't  watch 
out  that's  about  all  I'll  know  before  I  die. 
Yo,  yo !  but  I  feel  like  havin'  another 
drink  o'  Bo'bo'n  every  time  I  think  of  it." 

I  left  Stuart  to  his  memories  and  to 
Layton,  and  moved  to  the  after  end  of 
the  cabin  deck.  Here  two  forms  —  a 
man's  and  a  young  woman's  —  had 
climbed  up  onto  the  top  tier  of  the  piled- 
up  cotton.  From  the  cabin  deck  I  could 
have  reached  over  and  touched  their 
heads.  The  man  was  Buzzard,  the  girl 
Diana. 

"Now  I's  yer,  what  yo'  brought  me 
yer  fo'?"  said  the  girl. 

"Ah  tuk  yuh  up  yer  whar  dere's  no 
rowdy  roustas  to  be  listenin',  to  'splain 
'bout  dat  Christmus  week.  An'  'twas 
disaway.  Ah  save  mah  money  fo'  eight 
weeks,  an'  Ah  leave  it  wid  Cap'n  Joe.  Ah 
say,  'Cap'n  Joe,  please  don'  gib  me  fo' 
not  eben  one  drink  o'  whiskey  tell  Christ- 
mus week.'     Is  yo'  Hstenin',  Dinah?" 

"I's  listenin',  but  y'aint  tol'  me  yit." 

"Ah's  gwine  tell  yuh,  gal.  Come 
Christmus  week,  an'  Cap'n  Joe  he  han' 
over  to  me — oh,  one-dollar,  an'  two-dollar, 
an'  fi'-dollar,  an'  ten-dollar  bills,  an' — Ah 
'membah  heem — one  twenty-dollar  bill. 
I  ain't  no  ejcated  mahn,  Dinah,  but  Ah 
sho'  has  a  good  eye  fo'  dem  numbers  on 
dem  money  bills.  An'  such  a  heap  o' 
money  !     An'  Ah  mek  up  mah  min'  what 


to  do — Ah's  gwine  git  somebuddy  write  a 
letter  to  say  I's  acomin',  Dinah,  an'  when 
Ah's  lookin'  'round,  come  Ab'aham  Cos- 
son  an'  Cy  Larmie,  an'  dey  say:  'Ain't  yo' 
gwine  buy  a  mahn  a  drink  an'  all  dat 
money  in  holiday  week,  Buzzard  ? '  Dey 
don't  save  dere  money  for  no  one  gal  laik 
I  do,  Dinah,  an'  Ah  know  dat.  But  Ah 
buy  dem  a  drink  o'  whiskey,  an'  anodder 
drink  o'  whiskey,  an'  bimeby  dey  say, 
'  Yo'  sho'  is  one  spo't.  Buzzard,'  an'  e\^'er 
one  in  dat  barroom  say  I  is  a  great  spo't, 
an'  den  Ah  say  Ah  gwine  be  de  bes'  spo't 
of  a  nigger  in  all  N'Awleans.  An'  Ah 
buy  one  o'  dem  raw-aidged  hats  like 
Cap'n  Joe  wear  fo'  one  fi'-dollar  bill,  an' 
Ah  buy  mahself  a  pair  o'  patent-leather 
shoes.  Dey  have  a  time  fittin'  me,'  Di- 
nah, but  Ah  busts  into  'em  finely — seben 
dollars  dey  was.  An'  Ah  buy  mahself  a 
green  silky  shirt  fo'  fo'  dollars,  in  de  best 
buckra  mahn's  sto'  in  all  N'Awleans. 
An'  Ah  buy  mahself  a  red  necktie  an' 
yaller  gloves  an'  a  high  white  collar  an' 
white  stockin's.  An'  den  Ah  put  dem 
clo'es  an'  mahself  inside  a  cream-colored 
overco't  an'  a  checkjed  suit  o'  clo'es  dat 
de  buckra  mahn  who  sells  'em  to  me  says 
dere  ain't  nut  tin'  like,  dem  'tween  here  an' 
Memphis.  An'  Ah  buys  mahself  a  cane. 
An',  Dinah  gal,  ef  yo'all  'd  ever  seed  me 
den,  yo'  sho'  seed  a  black  gen'man  step- 
pin'  down  a  lane. 

"An'  Ah  buys  one  o'  dem  new  yaller 
suit-cases.  Ah  don'  have  nuttin'  to  put 
in  it,  but  Ah  buys  one,  an'  Ah  goes  up  to 
dat  Ab'aham  Limkum  Hotel  fo'  cullud 
gen'men,  an'  I  has  one  o'  dem  hot  baths 
I  done  hear  white  folks  talk  about — out- 
er a  white  coflSn  laik  I  has  dat  bath,  an' 
den  Ah  goes  blissful  to  baid.  An'  when 
mawnin'  come,  Ah  has  mah  breakfus 
brung  to  me  in  baid.  An'  dat  sho'  was 
spo'tin'  life  fo'  a  ribber  rousta !  An'  Ah 
slep'  awhile  mo',  an'  I  git  up  feelin'  rest- 
ed an'  content,  an'  Ah'm  havin'  mah  din- 
ner in  de  dinin'-room  quiet  to  mahself, 
when  dere's  a  li'l'  puckery  yaller  nigger  to 
de  nex'  table,  an'  he  says  up  to  de  ceilin' 
laik:  'How-come  dese  yer  rough  roustas 
f'om  de  river  boats  to  be  'lowed  in  yer?' 
An'  Ah  look  over  hees  way,  an'  Ah  say, 
quiet  an'  mod'rate :  '  Look  yer,  mahn,  does 
yer  call  me  a  river  rousta  ? '  And  he  say, 
'  Is  yo'  a  river  rousta  ? '  an'  Ah  say, '  Yass, 
dat's  what  I  is — a  river  rousta.     But  lem- 
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me  tell  yo'  somet'ing,  liT  mahn — lemme 
tell  yo'  somet'ing,  li'l'  boy.  I  is  a  rousta, 
yass,  but  I's  a  mahn — a  mahn,  yo'  hear 
me? — an'  Ah  mak  mah  money  doin'  a 
mahn's  wuhk.  Why,  yo'  aig  of  a  alliga- 
ter  f 'm  out  de  bayou  mud.  Ah  done  took 
a  bale  o'  cotton  las'  trip  down  libber — 
yo'  hear  me?  Ah  say,  "Whar  dat  bale, 
Cap'n  Joe  ?  "  when  he  done  bet  a  hund'ed 
dollar  wid  a  buckra  mahn  f'm  Memphis, 
an'  Ah  tak  mah  cotton-hook  in  mah  lef ' 
hand  an'  anodder  cotton-hook  in  mah 
right  hand — for  I's  a  two-cotton-hook 
rousta,  I  is — an'  "  Show  me  dat  bale,"  Ah 
say,  an'  Ah  hooks  into  de  biggest  bale  dey 
ever  done  see  in  de  Arkansaw  Bend — six 
hund'ed  pounds  he  weigh — an'  Ah  tote 
heem  on  mah  back  up  dat  bouncy  stage 
to  de  deck  o'  de  Creole  Belle.  I  does  a 
mahn's  wuhk,'  I  say,  'an'  Ah  don'  have  to 
mak  up  no  baids  in  no  sleepin'-cyars  laik 
a  chembermaid,  an'  Ah  don'  have  to  be 
runnin'  'round  a  dinin'-room  wid  no  fried 
aigs  on  no  platter  to  mek  mah  livin'. 
No,  suh,  Ah  does  a  mahn's  wuhk,  li'l' 
mahn ' 

'"Doggone,  but  some  folks  has  a  heap 
to  say  for  deirselves,'  he  say. 

" ' Does  dey  ? '  Ah  says.  'Den  Ah'U  say 
no  m.o'  fo'  mahself,'  an'  Ah  picks  heem 
up  wid  de  fo'finger  an'  one  thumb  to  hees 
naik,  an'  Ah  picks  up  anodder  li'l'  mahn 
who's  wid  heem  atween  de  odder  thumb 
an'  de  odder  fo'finger,  an'  I  hustles  'em 
across  de  dinin'-room  flo'  an'  drops  'em 
bot'  down  a  place  where  dey  is  no  stairs. 
An'  dere's  mebbe  fo'  or  fi'  mo'  has  a  min' 
to  say  a  word.  An'  dey  does,  an'  Ah  bust 
deir  haids  togedder,  an'  den  de  polees 
poke  deir  haids  in,  an'  nex'  mawnin'  in 
co't  de  jedge  tek  what  Ah  done  have  lef 
o'  d^t  roll  o'  money  fo'  to  pay  mah  fine. 
An'  I  is  dat  shamed  Ah  nebber  has  no- 
body fo'  to  write  yo'all,  Dinah  gal." 

Diana  sighed.  "I  knows  yo'  is  a  pow'- 
ful  fightin'  mahn.  Buzzard,  but  yo'  mus- 
sen'  'low  yo'  tempah  run  'way  wid  yo' 
dataway." 

"Tempah,  Dinah?  Why,  I's  de  mos' 
peace'ble  mahn  1" 

"Huh!" 

"O'  co'se,  when  some  o'  dem  low  black 
'n'  yaller  niggers  begins  fo'  to  crowd  me, 
Dinah,  why " 

"Yo'  done  tol'  me  dat.  When  is  yo' 
gwine  to  give  up  yo'  crap-shootin'  an'  yo' 


fightin'  ways?  Dat's  what  yo'  ain't  tol' 
me,  Buzzard." 

"Dinah,  ef  yo'  don'  git  off  at  no  Lay- 
ton's  Landin' — ef  yo'all  keeps  on  down 
ribber  to  N'Awleans  wid  me,  den  Ah 
quits  afightin'  an'  agamblin'  right  yer. 
An'  yo'  say  de  word,  gal,  an' " 

Three  long  whistles  sounded  from 
above  us. 

"Listen  to  it,  gal!  Doggone!  A 
mahn's  mekkin'  ready  to  enjoy  hisself ,  an' 
one  o'  dese  yer  landin's  has  to  bust  in ! 
Dis  yer's  sho'  a  wear'some  world!" 

From  the  forward  end  of  the  cabin  deck 
I  could  see  a  light  swinging  across  the 
night.  A  bell  rang  below,  our  paddles 
ceased  turning,  our  search-light  was 
switched  on;  stumps,  snags,  overhanging 
trees  flashed  into  relief.  We  rolled  up  lit- 
tle waves  as  we  neared  the  shore;  chunks 
of  earth  dropped  into  the  yellow  eddies 
under  the  bank. 

There  was  a  dying  fire  on  the  bank ;  and 
beside  the  fire  a  man  with  a  lantern;  a 
moment  later  the  search-light  lit  some 
baled  cotton  and  beyond  the  fire  a  great 
pile  of  cotton-seed  in  sacks. 

Under  a  cluster  of  incandescent  lights 
hanging  from  the  jack-staff,  Captain  Joe 
now  took  his  stand.  Both  hands  were  in 
his  waistcoat  pockets  and  his  feet  wide 
apart;  and  from  under  his  felt  hat-brim 
only  his  flowing  mustache,  a  half-chewed 
cigar,  and  his  broad  jaw  could  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly. 

"Out,  you  roustas — out,  you  niggers  !" 
barked  Joe.  "Take  hold  that  after-stage 
guy  and  stand  by  the  capstan !  Stand 
by,  I  say — by  the  falls — by  the  falls — by 
the  FALLS,  I  said !  An'  blast  yer  black 
hides  to  everlastin'  perdition,  come  arun- 
nin'!" 

From  shadowy  corners  of  the  deck  they 
came  arunnin'  and  began  to  lower  the 
stage  to  the  bank. 

Stuart  leaned  over  the  cabin  rail  and 
hailed:  "How  many,  Jeff?" 

The  man  on  the  bank  held  a  slip  of 
paper  up  to  the  light  of  his  lantern. 
"Two  hund'ed  an'  fo'ty  bales  o'  cotton 
'n'  'bout  eight  thousand  sacks  o'  seed, 
Mister  Charlie." 

"Eight  t'ousand  sacks!"  came  a  wail 
from  up  under  the  cabin  rail.  "Dog- 
gone, dat'U  sho'  be  tell  sunrise  ! " 
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''You  Buzzard  you,  get  tuh  hell  out  yer 
an'  work  !"  barked  Captain  Joe. 

"  Law-w-dee  ! "  groaned  Buzzard.  ''  Dat 
Cap'n  Joe,  he  got  a  eye  like  a  owl  for 
seein'  a  nigger  in  de  black  dark.  Dinah, 
don'  yo'  move,  gal,  f'om  whar  Ah  c'n  see 
yo'  while  Ah'm  wuhkin'."  As  he  went 
bounding  down  the  stage  he  tlirew  up  both 
hands.  "Mah  soul,  niggers,  look  at  dem 
piles  o'  seed  an'  den  tell  me,  somebuddy, 
why-all  was  w^e-all  ebber  abawned!" 

Buzzard  loped  onto  the  bank  and 
across  the  clearing,  w^here  two  darkies, 
standing  by  the  pile  of  cotton-seed,  tossed 
the  first  sack  onto  his  shoulders.  That 
first  sack  weighed  i6o  pounds,  but  Buz- 
zard loped  easily  across  the  clearing  and 
up  the  stage  and  to  the  after  end  of  the 
boat's  deck  w^ith  it. 

It  may  have  been  easy  to  Buzzard,  but 
it  was  heavy  toil  to  most  of  them.  They 
shuffled  after  Buzzard  across  the  clear- 
ing and  up  onto  the  6o-foot  stage  that 
bridged  the  bank  and  the  steamer's  front 
deck.  They  loped  close  to  the  ground  till 
they  made  the  stage;  when,  their  weight 
and  the  weight  of  the  sack  hitting  the 
long  stage  together,  the  stage  began  to 
spring  and  to  swing.  Up  and  down  and 
sideways  it  went,  swinging  and  springing ; 
the  loaded  men  went  swinging  and  spring- 
ing with  it. 

We  watched  it  from  the  cabin  deck  for 
perhaps  an  hour.  ''Pack-mule  work," 
said  Layton  with  a  shudder. 

"Pack-mule  work?"  echoed  Stuart. 
*'No.  Any  self-respecting  mule  would 
take  one  good  look  at  that  heap  o'  sacks, 
and  then  he'd  roll  over,  lie  down,  and  die. 
Wouldn't  he,  Joe?" 

Joe  had  left  the  jack-staff  and  was 
standing  on  a  tier  of  seed  sacks  with  his 
head  all  but  on  a  level  with  the  cabin  deck. 
He  looked  up  at  Stuart.  "Charlie,  you 
know  the  company  pays  'em  three  dollars 
— some  of  'em,  like  Buzzard  there,  three- 
fifty — a  day  and  their  grub ;  an'  ev'ry  min- 
ute this  steamer  lies  here,  pay  'n'  grub  'n' 
other  expenses  are  goin'  right  on,  but 
freight  don't.  I  have  to  drive  'em.  Lem- 
me  stop  drivin'  em  for  just  one  lone  min- 
ute, an'  the  next  minute  you'd  see  'em  all 
settin'  around  like  strawberries  on  ice, 
afannin'  theirselves." 

Another  hour  went  by,  and  around  and 
around  they  were  still  coming.     Across 


the  clearing,  up  onto  the  bounding  stage, 
and  always  at  the  same  stiff-legged  lope. 
Across  the  firm  footing  of  the  clearing, 
and  then  the  length  of  the  springy  stage, 
from  which  they  dropped  suddenly,  for 
the  length  of  the  deck,  into  the  soft  foot- 
ing of  the  sacks  already  piled  up. 

The  man  on  the  bank  was  keeping  tal- 
ly. One  thousand,  two  thousand,  three 
thousand,  we  heard  him  call  out.  Tough 
roustas  they  were,  but  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  distress.  One  staggered  after 
dumping  his  sack,  leaned  up  against  a 
stanchion,  and,  taking  a  red  handkerchief 
from  around  his  neck,  wiped  the  globes  of 
sweat  away. 

"Well,  nigger!"  barked  Joe. 

"Cap'n  Joe,  I  mus'  stop  fo'  a  drink — I 
sho'  mus'." 

"Order  yo'  drink,  then.  An'  don't  be 
all  night  about  it." 

He  turned  to  the  bar  boy,  who  was 
standing  in  readiness.  "Hi,  boy,  gemme 
a  drink  o'  liquor !  Hear  me,  boy — a 
drink!"  He  is  a  picked  river  hand,  his 
time  valuable,  and  he  knows  it.  Ex- 
hausted as  he  is,  there  is  arrogance,  con- 
tempt in  his  voice  for  the  underling  of  a 
bar  boy.    "  Nex'  time  'round,  min',  boy  ! " 

And  next  time  around,  after  he  had 
dumped  his  sack,  there  was  the  bar  boy 
waiting  for  him  with  a  glass  of  whiskey 
filled  to  the  brim.  And  he  grabbed  it, 
snapped  his  head  back,  gulped  it,  tossed 
the  glass  back  to  the  boy,  and,  almost 
without  stopping,  w^as  on  his  w^ay  loping 
down  the  stage. 

Across  the  clearing,  up  the  stage,  along 
the  deck  and  back  again;  across  and  up 
and  along,  and  back  again;  and  always 
with  that  shufile-footed  lope.  Round  and 
round,  sagging  at  knees  and  haunches, 
they  kept  it  going.  One  stopped  for  a 
drink  of  water,  but  was  too  long  over 
it.  Joe  eyed  him,  allowed  him  perhaps 
ten  seconds  of  grace,  and  then  w-r-rup — 
"Well,  nigger,  goin'  to  drink  the  river 
dry?"  brought  liim  back  jumping  to  his 
work. 

Round  and  round  they  go.  Another 
dumps  his  sack  and  leans  against  a  stan- 
chion. He  looks  as  if  he  would  fall  if  he 
hadn't.  "Dis  yer's  what  I  call  a  mis-er- 
ee!"  he  says  softly.  "Yes,  suh,  dis  sho' 
what  yo'  might  call  a  mis-er-ee.  Gemme 
a  drink,  boy — quick  I " 
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The  orders  for  whiskey  became  more 
frequent.  One  time  around  they  would 
order;  next  time  around  grab  it — the  thin 
glass  filled  till  it  ran  over — and  g-l-l-p — 
down  their  throats  as  straight  and  quick 
as  ever  they  could  throw  it  into  the  river. 
One  gulp,  one  sweet,  sad  smack  of  the 
lips,  and  they  are  back  to  that  everlasting 
shuffle. 

And,  shuffling,  they  keep  up  a  running, 
wordless  chant,  not  much  more  than  a 
vibration  of  the  lips.  Now  and  again  one 
breaks  into  articulate  words: 

"  Oh,  tek  me  bahk  whar  yo'  tuk  me  f 'om — 
O  my  niggers,  roll  dem  bales ! 
Ah  b'longs  'way  up  in  Ar-kan-saw — 
Bully  niggers,  stow  dem  bales  !  " 

The  air  of  it,  floating  across  the  dying 
fire  on  the  bank,  up  the  staging,  down  the 
deck  and  out  onto  the  water  of  the  great 
river — it  was  immeasurably  melancholy. 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Lay- 
ton  suddenly,  "which  grips  me  here." 
He  put  his  hand  on  his  heart.  ''It's  like 
an  echo,  too,  in  my  ears,  as  though  I'd 
heard  it  somewhere  before." 

"Poor  humans,"  said  Stuart,  "they're 
surely  not  having  the  best  of  life." 

"Humans!"  spluttered  Joe — his  head 
was  rising  nearer  to  us  at  the  cabin  rail 
with  the  increasing  height  of  the  sacks  of 
seed.  "  They're  niggers,  jest  niggers,  and 
you,  Charlie — your  father  owned  hun- 
dreds of  'em — you  ought  to  know." 

"Some  of  them  are  half  white,"  said 
Layton,  leaning  over  the  rail  to  see  them 
better. 

"Half  white! "  The  sneer  in  Joe's  voice 
straightened  Layton  up  again.  "There's 
no  half  white — a  man's  a  nigger  or  he's  a 
white  man.  And  one  drop  o'  black  blood 
in  a  man  makes  him  black.  Leastways, 
that's  how  we  reckon  it  down  this  coun- 
try. O'  co'se,  up  North  there's  some 
of  'em  passes  for  white.  But  not  down 
yere." 

I  could  feel  Layton  shrinking  from  Joe's 


voice 


Joe,"  said  Stuart,  "there's  Buzzard 
stealing  time  on  you." 

Buzzard  had  just  dumped  his  sack 
and,  noting  Captain  Joe's  absorption, 
stopped  to  look  around.  "  Dinah  1"  he 
called  softly.  "Dinah!  Whar  is  yo', 
Dinah?" 


"You  black " 

"  Mah  Lawd,  yes,  suh  !  Comin',  Cap'n 
Joe — Ah's  acomin' !  Doggone!"  Buz- 
zard's legs  and  arms  were  convoluting  like 
a  galvanized  wire  as  he  hopped  back  to 
the  stage. 

A  dozen  cackled  at  his  discomfiture. 
"Don'  yo'all  know  better  dan  try  dat  on 
Cap'n  Joe?     Hah,  Buzzard,  don'  yo'?" 

The  next  time  around  Buzzard  had  a 
sight  of  his  Dinah.  She  had  come  out 
from  the  deck  shadows  and  perched  her- 
self up  where  he  could  see  her;  whereat  he 
smiled  widely,  "Dere  yo' is,  hah,  gal ! " 
and  tossed  his  heavy  sack  lightly  from 
him  and  began: 

"De  Creole  Belle  am  ahaided  down-stream — 
Hustle  dem  sacks,  hustle  dem,  boy ! 
But  dis  yer  wuhk  ain't  what  I  dream — 
Hustle  dem  sacks,  boy,  hustle  dem  sacks  1 " 

So  Buzzard  chanted,  and  went  loping 
down  the  stage;  and  a  score  of  others 
droned  it  with  him,  and  went  loping 
down  the  stage  and  across  the  clearing 
after  him. 

"Seven  thousand,"  I  heard  the  tally 
clerk  call,  and  came  out  of  my  nap. 

The  roustas  were  still  shuffling  and 
droning  and  sagging  under  their  loads; 
and  Stuart  was  still  sitting  there,  chair 
tilted  and  feet  on  rail,  looking  down  on 
them;  Captain  Joe  was  forward  under 
his  cluster  of  electric  lights,  dri\dng  his 
roustas. 

"  'Bout  this  time  o'  night — just  before 
dawn,"  explained  Stuart,  "it's  right  hard 
to  keep  some  of  'em  awake." 

By  and  by  Joe  crossed  the  front  deck 
and  came  up  to  the  cabin  rail.  He  peered 
past  us,  plainly  with  something  on  his 
mind. 

"Where  is  he?"  he  asked. 

"Layton?"  said  Stuart.  "I  told  him 
he'd  better  go  to  bed  so's  to  be  up  early 
and  not  miss  any  daylight  along  the 
river." 

"Huh!  Y'ought  to  let  him  stayed 
awhile."  Joe  looked  at  Stuart  as  if  ex- 
pecting a  retort.     Stuart  said  nothing. 

"I've  taken  a  couple  o'  good  looks  at 
him  to-night,  Charlie,  an'  it's  sure  plain 
enough  to  me.  I've  an  idee  for  somethin' 
in  the  mornin' — for  him — him  tryin'  to 
pass  for  somethin'  he  ain't!" 
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"Joe,"  said  Stuart  slowly,  ''you  surely 
don't  admire  that  work — telling  a  man 
anything  like  that?" 

"I  won't  have  to  tell  him,  Charlie. 
We'll  be  here  till  daylight.  Then  all  I'll 
have  to  do  will  be  to  take  him  out  on  the 
bank,  when  there's  no  brush  in  the  way, 
an'  say:  'This  yer's  Layton's  Landin',  an' 
that  big  house  yo'  see  beyond  that  double 
row  o'  cypresses  yonder — that's  the  pic- 
ture on  yo'  post-card  where  yo'  father 
said  he  was  bawn.'" 

"And  then  what,  Joe?" 

"And  then,  Charlie,  he'd  go  up  an' 
begin  to  look  around  an'  talk,  an'  in  about 
five  minutes  Buzzard's  old  grandmammy, 
who's  takin'  care  o'  that  house — her  that's 
black  as  coal  an'  half-sister  to  this  man's 
grandmammy  that  run  away  Nawth — 
she'd  soon  tell  him  who  he  was.  Him  an' 
Buzzard's  half-cousins,  Charlie — an'  look 
at  Buzzard  there  an'  what  do  yo'  see?" 

"Why,  what  do  I  see,  Joe,  but  a  poor, 
hard-workin'  human  who  is  strong  as  a 
horse  and  doin'  the  work  of  a  horse  for 
what  wages  he  gets.  And  nothing  ahead 
of  him  in  life  but  just  that — a  river 
rousta." 

"It's  all  he's  good  for.  And  what  bet- 
ter could  he  ever  hope  fo'  ?  An'  what  in 
hell,  Charlie  Stuart,  does  anybody  want 
to  come  winchin'  in  where  they  ain't 
wanted  ?  You  an'  me,  we  wouldn't  go  in 
where  people  didn't  want  us  to,  would 
we?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Suppose,  Joe,  we  were 
born  to  believe  that  there  were  people 
better  than  ourselves  on  this  earth,  and 
we  wanted  to  put — not  ourselves,  but  our 
children  after  us — in  among  'em,  so's  the 
best  would  be  theirs,  Joe?" 

"Charlie  Stuart,  I'm  not  agoin'  to  lis- 
ten to  yo' !  I'll  tell  this  man  in  the 
mawnin'." 

Stuart  sat  up.  "Joe,  hold  up  for  one 
minute.  I've  been  sittin'  here  to-night 
lookin'  down  on  your  roustas  doin'  the 
work  of  dumb  animals." 

"Somebody's  got  to  do  it,  Charlie." 

"  That's  right,  Joe.  But,  as  it  happens, 
they're  doing  it,  not  you  and  I — and 
through  no  great  virtue  of  you  and  me. 
Somebody  happened  to  forelay  for  us, 
Joe.  And  sitting  here  to-night,  Joe,  and 
looking  down  on  those  beasts  of  burden, 
and  thinking  of  that  man  from  the  North 


inside  there  in  his  room,  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  of  that  yellow  girl  who  was  half 
white,  and  the  many  nights  she  must  have 
sat  nursing  her  little  baby  that  was  three- 
quarters  white,  Joe,  and  nursing  that 
baby  and  watching  roustas  just  like  these 
slaving  like  pack-mules — and  how  she 
must  have  said  to  herself  at  last  that  her 
little  baby,  nor  his  after  him,  wasn't 
agoin'  to  slave  like  that.  The  instinct  for 
stevedoring  which  later  made  her  baby — 
this  man's  father — rich  along  the  Great 
Lakes  ports,  was  possibly  what  he  soaked 
in  with  his  mammy's  milk,  while  maybe 
his  mother  sat  out  on  that  very  landing 
there  and  watched  some  first-class  river 
mate  like  you,  Joe,  load  a  steamboat. 
But  can't  you  see  her,  Joe,  thinking  things 
over  and  over  till  she  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer,  and  one  night  jumping  out 
and  flying  to  the  far,  strange,  cold  coun- 
try? And  her  fighting  her  way  in  that 
far,  strange,  cold  country  ?  She  was  only 
a  little  slip  of  a  girl,  mind,  and  not  many 
things  she  could  do.  She  sure  must  have 
spent  many  a  hungry  day  and  many  a 
freezing  night,  and  the  little  boy,  this 
man's  father,  with  her.  It  must  have 
been  so,  for,  hard  as  she  must've  worked, 
she  wasn't  able  to  give  her  boy  an  educa- 
tion. But  she  put  the  spirit  to  struggle 
into  him,  and  he  struggled  till  he  was 
well-to-do;  and  when  he  was  well-to-do, 
there  was  no  putting  herself  and  her  com- 
fort in  the  way  of  his  going  ahead.  Do 
yo'  remember  him,  Joe,  speaking  of  her  as 
a  little,  old,  dark  woman  who  never  went 
out?  And  why  didn't  she  go  out,  Joe? 
You  and  I,  Joe — and  so  would  anybody 
who  ever  lived  in  the  South — we  know 
why  she  didn't  go  out." 

"  Charlie  Stuart,  my  own  daddy  owned 
slaves,  an'  yo'  granddaddy  owned  a  thou- 
sand slaves  in  his  day,  an'  yo'  talk  this- 
away !" 

"Joe,  I  sometimes  wish  'twas  some 
other  man's  granddaddy  owned  'em.  It 
spoiled  them  and  it  spoiled  me  for  real 
work." 

"But  you're  not  agoin'  to  let  this  man, 
Charlie,  go  back  and  live  among  white 
people  without  tellin'  him  what  he  is?" 

"  I  reckon  the  race  will  be  able  to  stand 
it,  Joe.  They've  stood  for  more  than 
that,"  smiled  Stuart.  "Joe,  we  can't  go 
on  fashioning  people  to  our  own  image 
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and  then  say:  'You're  none  o'  mine — 
go  'way ! '  He's  one  of  ours,  Joe,  if  he 
wants  to  claim  it." 

"Claim  it!  Tell  him  an'  he  won't 
claim  it  I" 

''His  father  and  his  father's  mother 
claimed  it  for  him,  Joe.  And  after  w^hat 
they  went  through  for  him,  it  would  be 
a  crime,  Joe,  to  tell  him.  And  I'm  not 
goin'  to  do  it;  nor  you,  either,  Joe.  Let 
the  poor  fellow  make  what  he  can  of  life. 
He  can't  make  much  of  it — 'tisn't  in  him, 
Joe.  His  grandmammy  and  his  father 
lived  in  the  shadows,  Joe,  and  now  he 
blinks  in  the  sun.  He's  got  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Lay  tons,  Joe,  who  had  more 
good  living  than  was  good  for  'em — with- 
out any  of  the  big,  strong  body  of  Buz- 
zard's there.  To  strike  him  down — it 
would  be  like  striking  a  child,  Joe." 

Joe  beat  the  cabin  rail.  ''I  oughtn't 
never  told  yuh.  I  had  a  feelin'  you'd 
bluff  me  out.  You  oughtn't  be  buyin' 
cotton,  Charlie  Stuart — you  ought  to  be 
in  politics  or  somethin'  else,  separatin' 
people  from  their  votes  or  their  honest 
beliefs.  Good  Lord,  you  c'n  pull  argu- 
ments down  out  o'  the  air  fo'  yuhself  ! " 

He  jumped  down  to  the  lower  deck, 
waving  his  arms  in  disgust;  and  ''you 
splay-footed,  ganglin'-legged,  slab-sided, 
double-jointed — "  was  the  next  thing 
we  heard.  "I'm  back  on  a  job  I  know 
somethin'  about  1 "  he  called  up  to  Stuart. 
"Come  an'  run  me  out  o'  this,  too,  will 
yuh  !  An'  you,  boy — blast  you,  hurry  an' 
bring  me  a  cup  o'  coffee  I " 

His  coffee  came,  and  with  it  the  sun. 

Joe  drank  his  coffee,  and  Stuart  passed 
him  a  cigar.  Joe  lit  it — before  this  he 
had  been  chewing  his  cigars — and  began 
to  smoke.  After  a  few  puffs  he  took  the 
cigar  and  sniffed  it.  "Doggone,  Charlie, 
but  this  sho'  a  good  seegar!"  He  stuck 
it  back  into  his  mouth;  and  then:  "Let 
him  do  what  he  damn  pleases,  Charlie ! 
He  bought  a  cabin  passage  to  New  Aw- 
leans,  an'  maybe  it  ain't  any  o'  my 
funeral,  anyway ! " 

A  few  minutes  later  the  last  of  the  seed 
was  stowed,  the  stage  hauled  in,  the  boat 
backed  off,  and  once  more  the  Creole  Belle 
was  pointing  down-stream. 

And  it  w^as  full  morning — a  cool,  crisp 
morning,  with  the  sun  above  the  levee  on 
the  Mississippi  bank,  and  a  little  breeze 


putting  life  into  the  yellow,  rolling  waters. 
Not  too  much  breeze ;  just  enough  to  make 
it  airy  and  comfortable  up  on  deck,  and 
to  cause  the  sweated,  exhausted  roustas 
lying  around  on  the  cotton-seed  to  open 
their  mouths  and  breathe  in  great  gobs  of 
it  thankfully. 

Stuart  went  inside  the  cabin.  Soon  I 
could  hear  him  knocking  on  some  one's 
door;  and  presently  calling  out:  "Full 
daylight,  sir.  Time  to  get  up — unless 
vou-all  want  to  miss  things  along  the 
bank." 

Soon  Layton  came  out  on  deck,  with 
his  post-card  picture  in  his  hand.  But 
we  were  too  far  down-stream  then  for  him 
to  make  out  the  double  row  of  cypress- 
trees  and  the  house  on  the  knoll  beyond. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  the 
Creole  Belle  had  been  coming  down- 
stream; and  now,  loaded  to  the  guards, 
she  was  nearing  New  Orleans. 

In  that  three  days  and  nights  she  had 
made  one  hundred  landings;  and  now 
her  roustas,  snatching  what  sleep  they 
could  between  landings,  should  have  been 
pretty  tired;  and  most  of  them  were,  but 
not  so  tired  that  they  did  not  come 
bounding  up  to  the  cabin  deck  when 
Captain  Joe  passed  the  word  to  line  up 
and  be  paid  off. 

Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  were  paid  off.  Cap- 
tain Joe  identifying  each  rousta  as  he 
stepped  to  the  pay  window. 

"  Cyrus  Larmie  !"  called  Joe. 

"Cyrus  Larmie,"  repeated  the  clerk. 
"  Six  days  at  three-fifty — twenty-one  dol- 
lars, less  a  bar  bill  of  eight  sixty-five — 
twelve  thirty-five,"  read  the  clerk. 

"Check,"  said  Joe. 

Cyrus  took  his  money,  and  peered 
through  the  grill.  "  Cap'n  Joe,"  said  Cy- 
rus, "Ah  gives  yo'  notice  Ah's  done  wid 
roustaboutin'  on  dis  long  river." 

"  That  so  ?  What  you  goin'  to  do  now, 
Cyrus?" 

"Ah's  gwine  tak  dis  yer  money,  Cap'n 
Joe,  an'  when  Ah  done  rest  mahself  laik  a 
gen'man,  Ah's  gwine  find  a  easy  job  some- 
where in  New  Awleans." 

"All  right.     Move  on." 

Cyrus,  jingling  his  silver,  skipped  down 
to  the  freight-deck  bar,  laid  down  a  loose 
dime,  and  had  a  quick  drink  of  whiskey; 
then  he  hopped  over  to  where  in  the  one 
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clear  space  on  the  freight  deck  three  crap- 
boards  had  been  set  up. 

A  bunch  of  howHng,  yelHng,  husky 
roustas  were  there  before  him.  Cyrus 
was  a  husky  one,  too;  but  even  after  he 
had  butted  his  way  to  a  place,  there 
wasn't  much  room  for  action;  which  an- 
noyed Cyrus. 

''Mahn,  mahn!"  he  bellowed,  dri\dng 
his  elbows  into  the  ribs  of  those  either 
side  of  him.  "]\Iahn,  gib  a  mahn  a 
chance  to  see  how  he  lose  hees  money. 
How  much  am  it?  Two  dollars  a  roll? 
O'  co'se  I's  in  for  two  dollars." 

He  laid  down  two  silver  dollars;  and 
two  more  silver  dollars;  and — however, 
six  times  Cyrus  saw  the  dice  roll  at  two 
dollars  a  roll — and  six  times  only. 

He  backed  wearily  away  from  that 
board.  But — he  had  twenty-five  cents 
left.  At  the  second  board  he  was  allowed 
to  roll  for  twenty-five  cents.  One  roll 
there  and  he  was  done. 

''Doggone!"  said  Cyrus,  and  rubbed 
his  kinky  hair,  and  after  a  period  of  ru- 
mination came  slowly  back  to  the  cab- 
in stairs,  w^ent  up  to  the  grill,  peeked 
through,  and  when  Captain  Joe  had  done 
paying  off,  said: ''  Cap'n  Joe,  please  Cap'n 
Joe,  Ah'd  laik  to  wuhk  one  mo'  trip  up 
river  wid  yo',  Cap'n  Joe." 

Captain  Joe  eyed  him  sardonically. 
"What  was  it  yo'  said  'bout  ten  minutes 
ago?" 

"What  Ah  say,  Cap'n  Joe?  Don'  yo' 
know,  Cap'n  Joe,  I  ain't  never  gwine  quit 
yo'  an'  de  Creole  Belle,  don'  yo',  Cap'n 
Joe?" 

Joe  laughed.  "  Yo'll  never  change,  Cy. 
Here  ! "  He  passed  him  a  ticket  through 
the  grill. 

"  T'ank  yo',  Cap'n  Joe.  Yo'  sho'  is  one 
gen'man." 

Cy  did  not  look  at  Stuart,  but  he  did 
say  in  a  melancholy  voice  in  passing: 
"Not  eeny,  weeny  cent  lef  fo'  one  li'l' 
drink  out  o'  all  mah  money  ! " 

Stuart  threw  him  a  silver  dollar;  by 
this  time  we  were  into  New  Orleans 
and  tied  up  to  the  levee.  "Whoop-ee !" 
said  Cyrus,  and  skipped  below,  left  the 
steamboat,  mounted  the  levee,  and  loped 
straight  across  the  street  to  a  saloon. 

"There's  the  river  rousta,"  said  Joe. 
"No  mo'  sense  than  a  mule." 

"If  he  had  sense,"  said  Stuart,  "do 


y'  reckon,  Joe,  you'd  be  driving  sixty  of 
them  so  easy  like  ?  " 

A  couple  of  carriages  were  on  the  levee 
waiting  for  possible  passengers;  soon  the 
mess  boy  brought  out  Layton's  baggage 
and  stowed  it  into  one  of  the  carriages. 

Lay  ton,  following  his  baggage,  stepped 
over  to  where  we  were.  Joe  saw  him,  but 
he  continued  being  intensely  interested  in 
the  actions  of  the  levee  roustas  w^ho  were 
hustling  the  freight  ashore.  Layton  did 
not  disturb  him.  He  shook  hands  with 
Stuart,  then  with  me,  and  turned  to 
Stuart  for  a  parting  word. 

"Air.  Stuart,  from  all  that  my  father 
had  told  me,  I  came  gradually  to  picture 
his  idea  of  a  Southern  gentleman;  and 
when  I  saw  you,  it  was  as  if  he  were 
speaking  to  me  again.  But  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  life  which  leaves  me  sad. 
And  now  I  am  thinking  here  that  there 
was  something  more  in  my  father's  warn- 
ing not  to  look  up  his  old  home  than  he 
could  put  into  words.  I  am  going  to  take 
a  train  straight  home  and  never  come 
back." 

It  was  while  looking  after  Layton's 
carriage  driving  off  that  we  took  notice 
of  the  girl  Diana.  She  was  sitting  with 
her  carpet  bag  on  a  sack  of  cotton-seed  up 
on  the  levee.  She  had  been  sitting  rather 
limply,  but  we  saw  her  all  at  once  straight- 
en up,  pat  her  hair,  feel  to  see  if  her  brass 
earrings  were  in  place,  glance  down  at 
herself  to  see  if  other\\'ise  she  was  pre- 
sentable. We  looked  below  to  see  what 
had  stirred  Diana  so. 

It  was  the  superb  figure  of  Buzzard 
which  emerged  from  our  freight  deck,  and 
he  was  wearing  all  the  wonderful  clothes 
he  had  bought  Christmas  week — big  soft 
hat,  green  shirt,  checked  trousers,  yellow- 
colored  vest,  bright  red  tie,  socks,  patent- 
leather  shoes;  in  one  hand  he  was  swing- 
ing a  suit-case,  in  the  other  hand  was  a 
cane,  and  over  that  arm  the  new"  cream- 
colored  coat. 

"  Doggone,  but  look  at  Buzzard !  Mah 
soul,  but  will  vo'  look  at  de  stvle  o'  dat 
nigger  !  Has  yo'  de  money  to  go  wid  dem 
clo'se.  Buzzard?" 

"Has  I?"  He  let  his  teeth  shine  to 
their  full.  "Yes,  I  has  de  money  to  go 
wid  dem  clo'se.  See  yer,  nigger" — he 
had  set  down  the  suit-case  and  pulled  a 
handful  of  money  from  a  trousers  pocket 
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— ''see  ver — nineteen  dollars  jess  come  to 
me!" 

"Is  yo'  gwine  buy  a  few  rolls  o'  de 
bones,  Buzzard?" 

He  hesitated.  He  looked  over  to  the 
crap-board.     "M-m " 

"Buzzard!"  came  a  strong  soprano 
voice  from  the  bank. 

Buzzard  turned  away  from  the  crap- 
board;  a  chorus  of  guffaws  went  out  from 
the  roustas;  and  remarks  went  with  the 
guffaws. 

Buzzard's  foot  was  on  the  stage;  he 
paused  and  looked  back;  and  there  was 
one  man  whose  looks  he  didn't  like — a 
big  yellow  one.  Buzzard  looked  toward 
him,  smiled,  and  he  said:  "Sim  Chad- 
wick,  Ah's  done  promised  I  ain't  gwine  to 
fight  no  mo' — Ah  done  gib  mah  wuhd  to 
mah  promised  wife,  an'  I  ain't  gwine  to 
fight  an'  roll  dem  bones  no  mo'.  Ah 
wants  to  be  a  peace'ble  mahn,  but  lemme 
tell  yo'  somet'ing" — he  laid  down  his 
suit-case,  laid  his  coat  on  that,  and  his 
cane — carefully — on  the  coat;  and  he  ran 
his  fingers  between  his  white  starched  col- 
lar and  his  neck,  and  he  took  one  step 
forward  on  his  toes,  and  one  more  step 
on  his  toes,  and  he  smiled  gently  on  Sim 
Chadwick.  "Ef  yo'  had  any  idee,  Sim 
Chadwick,  dat  I  kaint  beat  yo'  up  laik 
Ah  done  once  befo',  den  Ah  wants  to  say 
right  yer  now " 

"Ah  don'  want  no  truck  wid  yo',  Buz- 
zard," came  hurriedly  from  Sim. 

"Oh,  yo'  doesn't!  Den  is  dere  any 
odder " 

"Buzzard!"  came  the  voice  from  the 


bank  again.  ''Buzzard,  is  we  gwine  to 
be  mar'd  dis  evenin'  or  is  we?" 

"Is  we?"  Buzzard  grabbed  up  his 
cane,  his  coat,  his  suit-case,  and  bounded 
over  the  stage  to  the  levee.  "  Jes'  havin' 
a  li'l'  fun  wid  dem  niggers.  Yo'  know, 
honey.  Ah  wouldn't " 

He  led  the  way  to  a  waiting  carriage 
and  was  for  bargaining  for  a  passage,  but 
she  drew  him  away;  and  up  onto  the  street 
they  walked,  he  with  an  ear  bent  heedfully 
down  to  hear  a  lot  of  very  earnest  talk. 

Joe  turned  to  Stuart.  "Some  of  'em 
has  sense,  Charlie.  And  the  mo'  I  think 
o'  that  little  yaller  grandmammy,  the  mo' 
I  can't  help  thinkin'  she  was  a  great  little 
one." 

"To  my  mind,"  said  Stuart,  "that  one 
going  up  the  levee  with  Buzzard  is  a 
greater  one.  Diana  could  'a'  gone  either 
way — white  or  black — and  there  is  what 
she  picked." 

"  Huh  !  Probably  don't  know  any  bet- 
ter," grunted  Joe. 

"That  not  knowing  any  better  is  some- 
times a  knowing  so  deep  down  in  'em 
that  they  can't  bring  it  up  in  a  hurry  for 
explanation  purposes.  Her  children,  and 
Buzzard's,  won't  be  born  of  any  ruling 
race,  Joe,  but  they'll  be  able  to  look  the 
sun  in  the  eye." 

"Who  the  de\'il,"  exploded  Joe,  "wants 
to  ruin  his  sight  lookin'  the  sun  in  the 
eye!" 

"Some  of  us,"  retorted  Stuart,  "some- 
times stay  too  long  in  one  spot.  What 
d'y'  say  if  we-all  go  ashore  and  forget 
the  river  for  a  while  ?  " 


SALUTAMUS 
By  Margaret  Sherwood 

August  for  aye  in  courage  without  flaw, 
Crowned  with  the  best  that  mortal  lot  may 
O  soldiers  dead,  in  envy  w-e,  and  awe 
Salute  you, — we  who  are  about  to  live. 
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E  were  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Great  Divide — the  very 
backbone  of  the  continent, 
more  than  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  The 
big  overland  train  pulled 
up  at  a  station,  Lamy,  where  such  a  small 
group  of  houses  greets  the  eye  that  one 
wonders  why  the  Limited  should  stop. 
Few  tourists  alight  here,  and  more  is  the 
pity,  for  few  realize  that  but  a  short  hour's 
ride  on  a  branch  line  would  bring  them 
to  the  Ciudad  Real  de  la  Santa  Fe  de  San 
Francisco,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
interesting  communities  in  our  country. 
To  one  who  will  approach  it  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  its  romantic  atmosphere 
is  rare  and  subtle  and  the  country  round 
about  it  replete  with  interest. 

Immediately  upon  leaving  Lamy  our 
engine  began  to  puff  and  snort,  climbing  a 


long,  steep  gradient,  hill  succeeding  hill, 
covered  only  with  stunted  growth,  pinons 
and  dwarf  cedars  for  the  most  part.  But 
there  was  a  singular  majesty  and  austere 
beauty  about  the  landscape — a  bigness 
and  grandeur  that  recalls  the  vast  table- 
lands of  Mexico  and  the  wild  wastes  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Great  cumuli  piled  their  billowy  masses 
about  the  mountain-tops,  and,  as  the  sun 
neared  its  setting  behind  the  Sandia 
Mountains,  far  down  toward  Albuquer- 
que, it  shot  lurid  rays  of  light  upon  these 
clouds  and  upon  the  mountains,  that  lit 
them  ruddy-red,  flamboyant,  so  deep  and 
so  crimson  that  I  realized  at  once  why 
the  pious  Spaniard  had  given  them  their 
strange  name,  Sangre  de  Cristo — Blood  of 
Christ. 

In  the  twilight  we  crested  a  summit  at 
Hondo,  and  a  broad  valley  lay  spread  be- 
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low  us,  the  longed-for  \asion  of  many  a 
weary  wanderer,  of  many  an  emigrant 
driver  on  the  Overland  Trail,  of  many  a 
tired  woman  and  hungry  child,  the  City 
of  the  Holy  Faith,  Santa  Fe. 

A  brick  penitentiary  loomed  to  the 
right  like  a  fortress  with  armed  guards 
pacing  its  ramparts,  and  the  train  drew 
into  the  station. 

I  climbed  into  a  lumbering  bus — a 
vehicle  savoring  of  other  days — that 
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in  arm,  along  the  avenues,  all  going  in 
the  same  direction,  encircling  the  square, 
just  as  I  had  seen  them  many  a  time  down 
in  Honduras  or  Guatemala  City  or  in  the 
plazas  of  Arequipa  and  La  Paz.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  I  was  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, in  the  heart  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  still  the  people  and  the  place  smacked 
so  strongly  of  Latin  America? 

But  a  square  or  two  farther  on  we  drew 

up  at  the  hotel 
named  for  Santa 
Fe's  hero,  de  Var- 
gas, who  wrested 
the  city  from  the 
revolted  Indians 
after  the  Pueblo 
uprising  in  1680. 
I  could  not  abide 
the  modern  at- 
mosphere of  the 
hotel  that  eve- 
ning, so  wandered 
back  again  to  the 
plaza  and  lingered 
there  listening  to 
the  music,  the 
sibilant  Spanish 
voices,  the  quiet 
shuffle  of  the 
many  feet  that 
mingled  with  the 
rustle  of  the 
leaves  overhead. 

Next  morning  I 
met  a  friend,  a 
New  York  painter 
who  went  to  New 
Mexico  a  year  or 
two  ago  and  who, 
enthralled,  cannot 
now"  shake  off  its 
charm.   With  him 


swayed  and  rattled  through  the  uneven 
street  to  the  plaza.  It  was  a  Sunday 
night  and  the  lights  were  lit.  In  a  pa- 
vilion under  the  cottonwoods  a  brass 
band,  brilliantly  uniformed  in  scarlet 
coats,  was  discoursing  Spanish  melodies. 
Beyond,  the  long  arcade  of  the  governor's 
palace  seemed  endless  in  the  darkness. 

The  people  walked  in  groups — a  knot 
of  men,  a  quartet  of  laughing  girls,  a 
pair  of  leather-skinned  old  women — arm 


I  explored  the 
purlieus  of  the  old  capital.  First  we  as- 
cended to  the  ruins  of  Fort  Marcy  and 
from  its  dismantled  earthworks  took  a 
survey  of  the  city  lying  in  its  great  saucer 
among  trees  and  gardens,  the  cathedral, 
the  Federal  Building,  and  the  Capitol, 
with  the  Executive  Mansion  striking  the 
dominant  notes. 

Vast,  undulating  plains  stretched  all 
about,  clothed  with  chamisa  and  grease- 
wood,  and  bounded  to  the  southward  by 


An  old  adobe,  Santa  Fe. 


the  graceful  profiles  of  the  hills  of  Los 
Cerrillos,  at  whose  feet  lie  turquoise 
mines  whose  sky-blue  stones  rival  the 
Persian  products  of  Khorassan  and  Nish- 
apur  and  form  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
the  American  supply. 

Farther  over  to  the  north  the  dark 
masses  of  the  Jemez  Mountains  towered 
to  the  clouds,  hiding  within  their  rifts 
those  enigmatical  cliff  dwellings  that  I 
was  to  visit  a  few  days  later,  while  to 
the  east  the  Sangre  de  Cristos,  now  deep 
and  purple  in  the  bright  light  of  day, 
stretched  off  in  impressive  ranks  to 
Mount  Baldy,  their  culminating  peak, 
that  attains  an  altitude  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand feet. 

Then  we  descended  into  an  arroyo  and 
threaded  the  mazes  of  the  Mexican  town 
that  meanders  about  the  Camino  del 
Canon,  a  picturesque  agglomeration  of  old 
adobes  that  conform  to  a  certain  well- 
defined  architectural  type  noticeable 
through  all  this  New  Mexico  region — 
houses  with  torreons  forming  the  corner 
angles,  holding  between  them  short  ar- 
cades of  rude  wooden  columns  with  char- 
acteristic corbels  that  support  the  vigas,  or 
roof-beams.  This  shaded,  recessed  por- 
tion of  the  house  thus  makes  a  sort  of 
outdoor  room  in  which  the  natives  love 
to  rest  in  beatific  idleness. 


Women  wash  by  the  rivulets ;  strings  of 
burros  laden  with  wood  come  down  from 
the  mountains;  hooded  wagons  stand  be- 
fore colonnaded  porches;  mongrel  curs 
snarl  at  you  as  you  pass — in  short,  the 
life  is  that  of  old  Mexico  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
America  to-day. 

We  returned  toward  the  plaza  by  way 
of  the  Acequia  Madre,  the  main  aque- 
duct that  irrigates  the  field  and  orchards, 
and  came  at  length  to  the  old  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  that  still  runs  undisturbed  through 
the  town. 

What  pictures  its  winding  lengths 
evoke  !  ''Its  mile-stones  are  the  bones  of 
pioneers."  Up  it  came  the  caravans  laden 
with  merchandise  under  military  escort; 
up  it  came  prairie-schooners  gray  with  al- 
kali dust,  creaking  on  their  wooden  axles, 
six  oxen  to  every  wagon;  up  it  came 
bronzed  emigrants  and  their  families,  ex- 
hausted by  their  long  trek  overland,  by 
constant  alerts  and  fights  with  savage 
Pawnees  and  Comanches,  and  glad  at 
last  to  reach  a  refuge,  a  city,  outpost 
though  it  was,  in  which  to  rest  their  weary 
limbs. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Calle  de  Vargas  we 
turned  aside  a  step  or  two  to  visit  the 
ancient  church  of  San  Miguel,  one  of  the 
oldest  shrines  in  our  country,  but  rebuilt, 
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after  the  Pueblo  revolt,  in  its  present  form 
in  1 710.  It  has  the  same  queer,  coflBn- 
like  plan  that  was  adopted  in  so  many  of 
the  Pueblo  churches  hereabout,  the  walls 
narrowing  toward  the  altar  to  form  an 
apse  and  restrict  a  space  for  the  pictorial 
reredos  that  was  the  artistic  feature  of  the 
church,  contrasting  its  crude  paintings 
and  statues  and  rude  architectural  em- 
bellishments with  the  simplicity  of  the 
mud-covered  walls  that  surround  it.  Here 
in  St.  iMichael's,  besides  the  reredos,  are 
some  interesting  old  Spanish  pictures,  but 
pray  put  no  faith  whatever  in  the  assev- 
erations of  the  garrulous  usher  and  his 
ridiculous  tales  of  Cimabue. 

A  few  steps  across  the  river  bridge  and 
we  were  back  in  the  plaza.  At  the  corner 
where  the  trail  enters  the  square  the 
gaunt  ruins  of  Sifonda,  or  hostelry,  charred 
and  blackened,  still  mark  the  "End  of  the 
Trail."  The  plaza,  in  the  broad  light  of 
day,  lacked  the  charm  of  the  night  be- 
fore. Brick  buildings  of  an  ugly,  utili- 
tarian type  have  replaced  the  old  portals 
that  once  surrounded  it — arcades  that 
could  so  easily  have  been  copied  as  the 
more  recent  edifices  were  built. 

I  must  confess  also  that  the  new  colon- 


nade of  the  Palace  of  the  Governors  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  fatal  mistake.  Why  this  so- 
called  Mexican  Pueblo  style  grafted  upon 
the  front  of  a  venerable  Hispanic  build- 
ing? Why  should  the  palace  of  the  Span- 
ish governors  adopt  the  architecture  of  the 
Indian  when  it  was  built  as  castle  and 
fortress  to  protect  the  settlers  from  these 
very  Indians?  Why  not  have  designed  a 
handsome  colonnade  such  as  those  one 
sees  in  front  of  any  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment buildings  of  Latin  America? 

However,  despite  this  new  (and  I  con- 
fess picturesque)  facade  the  palace  itself 
is  eloquent  still — eloquent  with  three  cen- 
turies of  tradition,  eloquent  with  mem- 
ories of  the  old  captains-general  from 
Juan  de  Onate,  who  began  its  six-foot 
walls,  to  Antonio  de  Otermin,  who  shut 
himself  within  it  when  it  became  his  last 
refuge  against  the  revolted  Indians,  final- 
ly losing  it  as  he  and  his  followers  fought 
their  way  out  and  retreated  to  El  Paso; 
eloquent,  too,  of  heroic  de  Vargas  who 
regained  it  from  the  Pueblos  and  restored 
it  to  the  Spanish  crown — eloquent  of 
many  another  of  the  seventy-six  Spanish 
governors  who  succeeded  each  other  one 
by  one  to  rule  this  province,  at  one  time 
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as  extensive  as  the  modern  German  em- 
pire. 

There  are  other  memories  that  cHng 
about  the  pile — those,  more  recent,  of  the 
American  governors,  from  General  Lew 
Wallace,  who  wrote  much  of  "Ben  Hur" 
within  its  walls,  to  Governor  Curry,  the 


three  periods  of  New  Mexico's  long  and 
checkered  history:  the  epochs  of  its  pre- 
historic cKff-dwellers  and  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  found  hereabout  by  Coronado 
and  Onate,  and,  finally,  the  epoch  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  rude  Spanish  churches  have  con- 


Women  baking  at  the  outdoor  ovens. — Page  329. 


last  to  occupy  the  old  palace  as  an  ex- 
ecutive mansion  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Its  rooms  now  serve  as  a  museum,  ar- 
ranged under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Mexico  Historical  Society  and  the  School 
of  American  Archaeology,  which  from  this 
point  directs  its  activities  not  only  in  this 
vicinity  but  as  far  afield  as  the  Maya 
monuments  of  Yucatan.  The  objects 
shown  in  the  state  apartments  evoke  all 


tributed  paintings  of  saints  and  martyrs 
and  curious  processional  pictures  limned, 
for  want  of  canvas,  on  elk-skin  and  buffalo- 
hide.  There  are  great  cajons  for  storing 
laces  and  altar-cloths  and  groups  of  little, 
doll-like  statues — figurines  of  virgins  and 
saints  dressed  in  stuffs,  with  tin  crowns 
upon  their  heads  like  those  still  to  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  isolated  churches  of 
Mexico. 
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Other  rooms  are  devoted  to  specimens 
of  the  varied  crafts  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
and  especially  to  collections  of  their  pot- 
tery— pots  and  vases  covered  with  the 
black  glazes  of  Santa  Clara,  reminders 
of  Etruscan  ware;  fanciful  designs  from 
Cochiti;  Zuni  vases  adorned  with  animals 
and  flowers';  and  especially  old  Acoma 
pottery,  most  beautiful  of  all,  that  spreads 
its  geometric  patterns  of  black  and  dull 
red  over  a  lucent,  ivory-white  ground. 

There  are  stone  fetiches  uncouth 
enough  for  any  cubist  sculptor,  rude  uten- 
sils of  stone,  and  jugs  and  water- jars  that 
resemble  the  huacos  of  the  Incas.  The 
pottery  taken  from  the  cliff-dwellings  has 
the  stamp  of  the  true  primitive  races.  In 
the  Cole  Collection  are  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  these  gray-and-black  bow,ls 
and  jars  decorated  with  lightning-bolts, 
clouds,  and  horned  serpents,  evidencing 
the  innate  desire  of  man,  even  the  most 
primitive,  to  decorate  the  common  ob- 
jects used  in  his  daily  life. 

These  and  the  strange  bell-stones  and 
lightning-sticks  from  the  kivas,  the  mor- 
tars, metates,  and  axe-heads  from  the 
houses,  the  shards  with  their  ruddy  ox- 
blood  glaze  from  Tyuofii  interested  me 
so  profoundly  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  must  pay  a  visit  to  these  cliff- 
dwellings. 

This  resolve  was  strengthened  that 
evening  by  a  visit  to  the  home  of  ex- 
Governor  Prince,  the  president  of  the 
New  Mexico  Historical  Society,  an  author 
and  an  authority  of  note,  whose  old  Span- 
ish demain,  with  its  flowering  patio  and 
colonnaded  front,  is  a  veritable  museum 
of  rare  objects  gathered  in  the  region 
through  a  period  covering  many  years. 

So  I  made  arrangements  at  the  Trans- 
continental Garage,  and  early  one  morn- 
ing set  forth  for  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles, 
some  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe. 
As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  that 
day.  First  we  sped  out  on  a  main  high- 
way over  a  prodigious  plateau  with  the 
dome  of  the  sky  spread  above  us,  in- 
effable, blue  as  the  turquoise  that  comes 
from  the  mine  of  Los  Cerrillos  yonder. 

After  we  passed  Agua  Fria  there  was 
never  a  house  except  at  Buckman's,  where 
tw^o  or  three  shacks  guard  the  rickety 
bridge  that  spans  the  Rio  Grande.  But 
the  plains  were  mottled  with  greasewood 
and  with  vivid  patches  of  chamisa,  with 


scrub  palmillas  and  dwarf  cedars,  and  gay 
at  times  with  sunflowers,  wild  lilac,  and 
lupin.  Now  and  then  we  came  upon 
great  herds  of  sheep  grazing  so  quietly 
that  I  mistook  them  at  first  for  smooth 
boulders  thickly  scattered  in  the  shrub- 
bery, and  once  we  encountered  three  wag- 
ons, hooded  like  prairie-schooners,  slowly 
meandering,  single  file,  along  the  road, 
that  had  now  dwindled  to  a  mere  byway 
with  two  deep  ruts  for  the  wheels. 

Steadily  we  headed  for  the  indigo  Je- 
mez  Mountains,  about  whose  heads  thun- 
der-clouds were  beginning  to  gather,  and 
after  a  long,  slow  descent  came  to  the 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Once  across  the  flimsy  corduroy  bridge 
we  began  to  climb  a  long,  steep  hill,  the 
engine  snorting  like  mad  and  the  views 
down  upon  the  river  and  its  valley  be- 
coming more  and  more  giddy  as  we  shot 
around  each  curve.  Great  streams  of  vit- 
rified lava  and  igneous  rock,  dark  and  sin- 
ister, walled  in  the  canyons,  until  finally 
we  pulled  out  upon  the  top  of  the  Pajarito 
plateau  among  the  pine  woods.  I  thought 
we  had  finished  our  hill-climbing,  but 
suddenly  we  plunged  down  into  the  Pa- 
jarito Canyon  and  puffed  up  its  opposite 
face ;  then  down  again  into  Water  Canyon 
and  up  to  the  great  plateau  beyond.  A 
third  plunge  brought  us  deep  into  Ancho 
Canyon,  and  a  last  stiff  climb  in  the  sway- 
ing car,  rolling  over  solid  boulders,  and  we 
stopped  definitely  upon  the  brink  of  an- 
other gorge  more  profound  than  any  w^e 
had  yet  seen.  This  was  the  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles. 

We  left  the  motor  and  prepared  to  fol- 
low the  zigzag  trail  down  the  canyon  wall 
to  Abbot's,  whose  tents  we  could  see 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  below  us. 
As  wx  descended  I  noted  the  strange  for- 
mation of  the  cliffs.  At  the  top  lay 
boulders  of  lava,  basalt,  and  obsidian; 
then,  as  I  climbed  down,  I  came  upon  a 
deep  stratum  of  lava  flow,  pinkish  and 
pierced  by  innumerable  blow-holes,  made 
by  the  escaping  steam,  and  then,  after  a 
long,  winding  descent,  the  gray  volcanic 
ash  lay  friable  and  colorless,  the  cinders 
that  had  belched  from  the  volcanoes  be- 
fore the  lava  began  to  flow. 

I  had  now  reached  the  floor  of  the  val- 
ley, where  a  stream  runs  among  willows 
and  alders.  Here,  in  an  encampment, 
a  retired  judge  and  his  wife,  fond  of  the 
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outdoor  life,  dispense  hospitality  to  the  the  spot  upon  the  floor  where  the  inmate 

rare  wayfarer.  slept  can  still  be  traced.     Some  are  paint- 

I  registered  my  name  and  went  out  to  ed  an  earthen  red,  others  ochre.     Rows 

look  at  the  ruins  of  Tyuoni  that  lie  near  of  holes  for  vigas,  or  roof-posts,  are  still 

by — a  great  communal  house  of  some  plainly  marked  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff. 


■•"■^ 


The  kiva  in  the  Ceremonial  Cave,  Frijoles  Canyon. 


two  hundred  rooms,  semicircular  in  form, 
that  sheltered  a  whole  village  in  its  day. 
The  lower  faces  of  the  surrounding  cliffs 
are  honeycombed,  just  above  the  talus, 
with  the  cave-like  abodes  of  cliff-dwellers 
who,  using  the  blow-holes  that  I  have 
mentioned  as  a  basis,  have  enlarged  them 
into  rude  -  chambers  provided  with  bell- 
shaped  openings.  When  you  peer  in  you 
discover  that  some  still  preserve  their 
rough  fireplaces  and  smoke-holes,  while 


Pictographs  are  scratched  on  the  rocks 
both  outside  and  in.  How  old  are  these 
dwellings?  Who  can  say?  No  record 
shows  that  they  were  inhabited  when  the 
Spaniard  came,  and  no  object — bead  or 
utensil — has  ever  been  found  in  the  ex- 
cavations that  could  possibly  have  been 
traded  with  the  early  explorers. 

The  storm  that  had  been  gathering  now 
burst  in  a  furious  downpour,  and  the 
thunder  rumbled  like  a  cannonade  in  the 
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narrow  valley.  I  took  refuge  in  the  room 
at  Abbot's,  and  as  I  entered  it  a  young 
man  in  khaki  arose  and  greeted  me  by 
name.  He  was  one  of  the  artists  con- 
nected with  the  American  School  of  Ar- 


dinarv^  vitality  and  sureness  of  vision, 
scenes  of  the  hunt  and  kiva  dances. 

Trained  archaeologists  have  profoundly 
studied  these  cliff- dwellings  (of  which  they 
tell  me  there  are  twenty  thousand  in  the 
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Taos  Pueblo. 


chaeolog}^,  and  he  introduced  me  to  his 
comrade,  and  I  found,  to  my  great  pleas- 
ure, that  their  party  (all  people  who  had 
known  the  valley  for  years)  were  camping 
near  by.  We  lunched  together  and  they 
showed  me  the  latest  tracings  of  cave  pic- 
tures that  they  had  found  scratched  in 
the  plaster  under  several  coatings  of 
earthen   paint — pictographs   of   extraor- 


vicinity)  and  have  written  exhaustively 
about  them,  so  why  should  I  discourse 
upon  them  ?  Instead,  I  shall  only  chron- 
icle the  walk  we  took  that  afternoon,  six 
of  us,  along  the  murmuring  Rito.  The 
valley,  refreshed  by  the  storm-,  was  now 
radiant  again,  and  at  length  we  came  to 
what  we  had  set  out  to  see,  the  Ceremo- 
nial Cave.     This  cavern,  scooped  out  of 
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the  solid  rock  by  nature's  hand,  some  two-  turies  ago,  when  it  became  their  last  out- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  the  canyon  wall,  can  post  that  faced  the  wilderness, 
only  be  reached  by  a  series  of  tall  ladders,  It  lies  about  ninety  miles  north  of  Santa 
between  which  you  scramble  over  rough  Fe  on  a  vast  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the 
stretches  of  volcanic  ash  until  you  finally  Sangre  de  Cristos.  Its  two  communal 
haul  yourself  into  the  cave  itself.  dwellings,  rising  five  or  even  six  stories 

Its  situation  alone  is  most  impressive,  high,  rear  themselves  on  either  bank  of 

hung,  as  it  is,  in  mid-air  in  a  cliff  of  strange  the  Taos  River,  their  tawny,  mud-covered 

and  fantastic  conformation,  the  opposite  walls  mounting  tier  above  tier  to  form 

canyon  wall  completely  blocking  the  view  a  succession  of  terraces  that  diminish  in 

except  up  and  down  the  narrow  valley  size  as  they  ascend, 

that  lies  sheer  below.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  impression 

To  this  cave  the  bell-stone  summoned  of  this  strange  village  as  I  approached  it 

the  chff-dwellers  from  their  troglodytic  quite  alone  and  saw  the  thin  threads  of 

homes,  to  assemble  in  the  underground  blue  smoke  rising  straight  from  the  chim- 

kiva  which  to  them  commemorated  man's  neys  in  the  still  morning  air,  the  women 

birth  from  Mother  Earth,  and  in  which  in  their  gaudy  wrappings  ascending  from 

secret  ceremonies,  still  kept  up  among  the  ladder  to  ladder  and  the  men  enfolded  in 

Pueblo  Indians,  were  enacted,  the  medi-  their  blankets  squatting  silently  upon  the 

cine-men  rubbing  stone  fetiches  to  make  housetops.     And  when,  having  tied  my 

lightning,  produce  rain,  or  enact  other  horse  to  the  cedar  post  of  a  rude  corral,  I 

sacred  rites,  the  males  dancing  the  while  poked  among  its  narrow  passageways,  I 

and  beating  their  tom-toms.  was  transported  to  another  world— a  world 

This  kiva  still  remains  quite  intact,  of  long  ago,  when  men  dwelt  simply  and 

so  we  went  down  the  ladder  into  it  and  contented  themselves  with  simple  things, 

inspected  its  so-called  altar,  that  faces  These  quiet  Tanoans  sitting  in  their 

the  valley,  and  its  two  side  orifices,  which  chimney   corners;   these  women   baking 

are  said  to  symbolize  birth  and  death,  their  coarse  corn  bread  at  the  outdoor 

At  some  time  or  other  there  were  stone  ovens;  these  men,  vigorous,  healthy,  in 

structures  in  and  about  this  cave.     The  this  pure  mountain  air,  harvesting  their 

black  square  on  the  roof  plainly  indicates  grain  and  hunting  in  the  mountains  and 

the  position  of  one  construction  that  housed  within  the  same  mud  walls  in 

stood  against  the  back  wall,  while  the  reg-  which  the  Spaniard  found  them — how  far 

ular  rows  of  holes  in  another  end  mark  they  are  removed  from  us  and  our  ideals; 

the  roof-beams  of  other  buildings.  how  little  have  they  been  affected  or  in- 

What   they   were   and   who   occupied  fluenced  by  centuries  of  contact  with  the 

them  who  can  tell?    The  whole  history  of  white  man;  how  well  and  with  what  dig- 

the  cliff-dwellers,  who  left  no  record  be-  nity  they  wrap  themselves  in  the  impen- 

hind  them,  is  wrapped  in  an  impenetrable  etrable  reserve  of  the  Indian,  hiding  from 

veil  of  mystery  upon  which  the  taciturn-  every  one,  friend  or  enem.y,  their  cherished 

ity  and  secretiveness  of  the  modern  Pueb-  traditions ! 

lo  Indian  will  never  shed  a  ray  of  light.  Even  their  ostensible  religion — typified 

But  this  very  mystery  adds  a  romantic  in  Taos  by  a  rude  chapel  no  bigger  than  a 

note  that  stimulates  the  imagination  and  family  house — is  but  a  cloak  to  hide  the 

provokes  the  fancy  to  dream  of  strange  persistence  of  their  old-time  beliefs  and 

gods,  of  savage  customs  and  legends  like  superstitions.      So   completely    do    they 

that  of  T'yotsaviyo,  the  child-eating  giant  dwell  within  themselves,  shut  in  their  own 

that  dwelt  in  the  Black  Mesa  of  San  Ilde-  little  circle,  that  the  affairs  of  the  great 

fonso.  outside  world  touch  them  not,  and,  pro- 

The  country  about  Santa  Fe  abounds  vided  their  own  corner  remains  untouched, 

in  pueblos.    I  have  visited  a  number  of  neither  world  wars  nor  cataclysms,  nor 

them:  Tesuque,  Nambe,  San  Ildefonso,  the  most  violent  political  upheavals,  dis- 

Santa  Clara,  San  Juan;  but  the  best  of  all  turb  them  in  their  utter  isolation, 

unquestionably  is  Taos,  that  stands  to-  A   strange   land,    this   far-away   New 

day  untouched  by  the  white  man,  quite  Mexico,  where  Spaniard  and  Indian  retain 

as  the  Spanish  soldiers  discovered  it  cen-  still  their  racial  character  so  completely  I 
Vol.  LX.— 34 
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RHYME    AND   TIME 

OVE  is  a  madness,"  says 
1^  Rosalind,  "  and  deserves  as 
well  a  dark  house  and  a 
whip  as  madmen  do." 
What  is  to  be  said,  then,  of 
persons  who,  not  having 
the  excuse  of  being  in  love,  indulge  in  the 
reprehensible  conduct  common  to  lovers, 
who  indite  verses  to  fictitious  divinities 
and  venture  to  rhyme  while  retaining 
their  reason?  If  the  whip  and  the  dun- 
geon should  be  the  fate  of  the  one,  surely 
the  block  or  the  stake  should  put  an  end 
to  the  other.  Therefore  am  I  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  and,  as  the  criminal  is  drawn 
back  to  the  scene  of  his  crime,  here  am  I 
confessing  to  once  having  written  a  love- 
song.  Still,  as  a  moral  hangs  thereby,  the 
tale  may  justify  the  ditty.  The  rhyme 
having  been  committed,  I  took  it,  with 
some  others,  to  my  friend  Walter  Slaugh- 
ter, the  leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Royalty  Theatre,  London,  where  I  had 
an  engagement  at  the  time.  He  had  told 
me  that  he  wanted  some  lines  to  set  to 
music. 

^'Here  you  are,"  said  I.  ''I  built  this 
song  myself." 

*'  ^Load '  does  not  rhyme  with 
*  bowed,' "  said  Slaughter;  '' '  cloud'  would 
be  better." 

I  wished  that  I  had  thought  of  "  cloud  " 
myself,  but  I  had  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Slaughter  came  to  me  a  few  days  after. 
"I  have  written  some  lovely  music  for 
your  words,"  said  he,  ''but  now  I  don't 
like  the  words  and  I  want  to  use  the  mu- 
sic for  something  else." 

''What's  the  matter  with  the  words?" 
said  I. 

"They  seem  rather  senseless,"  replied 
Slaughter. 
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I  was  a  bit  dashed,  but  I  had  other 
troubles  just  then,  so  I  soon  forgot  all 
about  my  song.  As  a  matter  of  record, 
here  is  the  song: 

"  When  cruel  Fate  or  weight  of  years 
The  head  has  lowly  bowed, 
One  mem'ry  dries  the  bitter  tears 
And  lightens  sorrow's  load. 
Oh,  sweeter  than  the  twittering  song 
That  summer  zephyrs  bear, 
The  sound  of  one  dear  word  that  long 
Has  lingered  in  mine  ear. 
When,  in  the  silent  winter  night, 
The  shadows  of  the  firehght 
The  past  express — 

*  Will  you  be  mine  ? '  again  I  cry. 
Again  I  hear  her  soft  reply: 

*  My  darling,  Yes.' 

"It  is  the  magic  word  that  opes 
The  cavern  of  the  past. 
Recalling  youth  and  love  and  hopes 
Too  honey-sweet  to  last. 
Once  more  her  trembling  hand  I  take, 
I  press  her  lips  once  more, 
I  hear  her  voice !     I  start !     I  wake ! 
The  dear  day-dream  is  o'er. 
When  I  at  eve  at  summertide. 
Kneeling,  her  flowery  grave  beside, 
Cry  in  distress. 

With  heavy  heart  the  sad  refrain, 
'Ah,  shall  we  ever  meet  again? ' 
She  murmurs  'Yes.'" 

I  thought  the  song  rather  good  and  read 
it  frequently.  Slaughter  was,  no  doubt, 
right  about  "load"  and  "bowed,"  but 
"  twittering  song"  struck  me  as  first-rate. 
I  liked  "summer  zephyrs,"  too;  "cavern 
of  the  past"  sounded  tip-top  and  "mag- 
ic word"  was  fine,  recalling  "sesame" 
— Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.  It 
seemed  fraught  with  associations  of  ro- 
mance. However,  I  threw  the  master- 
piece over  my  shoulder  and  proceeded. 

We  were  busy  at  this  time  rehearsing  a 
play  called  "  Out  of  the  Hunt,"  by  Farnie. 
Richard  Mansfield  was  cast  for  a  small 
part.  The  leading  comedian  was  J.  G. 
Taylor.     A  number  of  well-known  people 
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were  in  the  cast.  We  were  to  open  a  new 
theatre  in  Panton  Street,  which  was  not 
ready,  so  we  were  transferred  to  the  Roy- 
alty. Mansfield  was  a  young  man  then, 
about  twenty-four,  I  should  say.  He  was 
practically  unknown.  He  soon  began  to 
shine  at  rehearsal.  His  part  w^as  that  of 
an  old  beau.  J.  G.  Taylor  was  to  play  a 
certain  waiter.  The  play  was  an  adapta- 
tion from  the  French.  Farnie  was  the 
adaptor,  with  no  pride  of  authorship,  so 
he  allowed  Mansfield  a  good  deal  of  liber- 
ty in  the  way  of  interpolation  and  busi- 
ness. Day  by  day  the  part  of  the  old 
beau  was  built  up,  especially  in  Taylor's 
scenes,  until  Mansfield's  part  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  leading  character  and 
Taylor's  part,  which  was  the  principal 
comedy  part  of  the  play,  faded  away  into 
the  background.  We  all  began  to  take 
notice  of  Mansfield  and  to  perceive  that 
his  character  was  going  to  be  the  part  of 
the  play. 

One  day  Taylor  rebelled.  He  told  Far- 
nie and  Alexander  Henderson,  the  man- 
ager of  the  theatre,  that  he  was  the  lead- 
ing comedian  of  the  company  and  that 
Mansfield's  character  had  now  become 
the  most  important  personage  in  the  com- 
edy. He  protested  violently.  Farnie  was 
in  a  dilemma.  Mansfield's  business  and 
additions  were  so  clever  and  so  valuable 
that  he  deserved  the  prominence  accorded 
to  him.  Taylor  was  an  important  actor 
and  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

Mansfield  came  forward.  "  Would  Mr. 
Taylor  like  my  part?"  said  he. 

Taylor  felt  that,  as  the  principal  come- 
dian, the  best  part  belonged  properly  to 
him.     He  ought  to  have  Mansfield's  part. 

Mansfield  handed  it  to  him.  ^'By  all 
means,"  said  he;  ''here  it  is,"  and  he 
handed  over  the  manuscript  covered  with 
interpolations,  corrections,  and  business. 

We  resumed  our  rehearsals. 

''You  will  allow  me,"  said  Mansfield 
to  Farnie — "you  will  allow  me  the  same 
privilege  with  this  new  part  you  were  so 
generous  as  to  accord  me  with  the  other  ? 
Mr.  Taylor  has  the  advantage  of  my  sug- 
gestions on  the  other  character;  you  will 
permit  me  to  do  my  best  with  this?" 

"By  all  means,"  said  Farnie,  and  to 
work  we  went  again. 

Mansfield  built  up  again.  Day  by  day, 
little  by  little,  his  new  part  absorbed  scene 


after  scene.  Many  of  his  scenes  were 
with  Taylor,  and  again  his  part  began  to 
excel  Taylor's  part.  In  the  end  Mans- 
field's performance  was  the  play,  as  far  as 
the  play  went,  for  it  was  a  failure,  but  his 
work  was  remarkable.  He  played  some 
other  smaller  parts  in  that  theatre  and 
then  he  went  to  America.  I  played  a  few 
engagements  in  London  and  the  provinces 
and  then  I  followed  him.  At  that  tim.e 
the  impression  I  made  w^as  not  quite  vic- 
torious. A  critic  wrote:  "Talent  is  sel- 
dom hereditary.  A  lamentable  instance 
of  this  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Royalty." 

This  was  not  encouraging  and  seemed 
to  fulfil  my  father's  predictions.  Still,  one 
must  live  even  if  other  people  do  not  per- 
ceive the  necessity.  If  one  has  a  pain  in 
one  place,  one  always  believes  one  could 
bear  it  better  if  it  were  in  another.  So, 
to  be  "on  the  go"  from  where  fortune 
frowns  appears  to  be  "on  the  way"  to 
where  that  fickle  lady  may  smile. 

I  went  to  New  York.  I  could  get  no 
employment.  There  my  resources  were 
at  an  end,  so  I  wrote  a  play.  Having 
written  my  play,  I  looked  for  some  one  to 
produce  it.  One  day  I  went  into  a  dra- 
matic agent's  office — Mr.  Spies  on  Union 
Square.  He  was  talking  with  a  Mr.  Fort 
who  was  manager  of  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic at  Baltimore.  I  heard  Fort  declare 
that  he  must  have  an  attraction  at  once 
to  play  three  performances  for  "  the  po- 
lice fund  benefit"  at  Baltimore  in  two 
weeks  from  that  day. 

"I  will  do  it,"  said  I. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Fort. 

I  told  him  who  I  was  and  spoke  of  my 
play. 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  yourself 
and  play  and  company  for  three  perform- 
ances?" said  Fort. 

I  indulged  in  some  rapid  arithmetic. 
"Two  hundred  dollars,"  said  I. 

"I'll  give  you  three  hundred,"  said 
Fort. 

There  were  seven  people  in  the  play. 
Myself  and  my  sister  and  my  friend  Jo- 
seph Haworth  were  three.  I  engaged  the 
other  four  and  started  rehearsal. 

We  went  to  Baltimore.  The  theatre 
was  crowded  for  the  benefit  performances. 
The  play  went  like  wild-fire.  I  had  been 
]ny  own  stage-manager,  my  own  business 
manager;  I  had  played  the  leading  part 
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and  written  the  play.  I  now  took  on  my- 
self the  office  of  press-agent.  I  went  to 
the  office  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  asked 
to  see  the  dramatic  editor.  A  large  man 
in  shirt-sleeves  was  pointed  out  to  me. 

''Has  any  one  been  to  the  academy  to- 
night?" I  asked  him. 

''I  guess  not,"  said  he. 

"Will  there  be  a  review  of  the  play 
there?"  said  I. 

"WTio  are  you?"  said  he. 

I  told  him  my  name. 

''WTiat  plav  is  it?"  asked  the  big  man. 

"'Whose  Are  They?'"  said  I. 

"Who  wrote  it?" 

"I  did." 

"Who  played  the  chief  part?" 

"I  did." 

"Who's  the  manager?" 

"lam." 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  "since  you  wrote 
the  play  and  play  the  chief  part  and  man- 
age the  show,  you  can  write  the  notice," 
and  that  large  man  motioned  me  to  a 
chair  and  to  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Alas !  I  was  too  ingenuous.  At  a  later 
day  would  I  not  have  lauded  myself  to  the 
skies  and  blown  a  blast  to  wake  the  heav- 
ens ?  Now  I  blushed  and  stammered  and 
retreated  in  confusion.  I  believe  the  big 
man  took  pity  on  me,  for  a  review  ap- 
peared next  morning  saying  the  play  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  earth. 

Our  fame  spread  to  New  York,  and  I 
received  an  offer  to  open  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  later  the  Star.  We  played  there 
one  week  and  made  money;  w^e  played  a 
second  week  and — lost  it.  We  then  went 
to  Brooklyn  and  collapsed.  We  were 
done  for.  However,  one  John  P.  Smith,  a 
manager  of  the  day,  took  up  our  banner, 
and  off  we  went  on  a  tour  the  next  sea- 
son. He  changed  the  title  of  the  play  to 
"Crushed,"  which  proved  ominous,  for 
"crushed"  w^e  were.  We  went  from  bad 
to  worse  until  we  got  back  to  Baltimore. 
The  policemen  who  acclaimed  us  so  wildly 
before  surely  now  would  rally  to  our  res- 
cue. Not  a  bit  of  it.  Those  policemen 
avoided  us  as  though  we  wTre  honest  men. 
Disaster  overwhelmed  us.  We  returned 
to  New  York.  I  had  not  one  penny  in 
my  pocket.  Smith  had  lost  a  good  deal 
of  money,  and  I  could  not  ask  him  for 
anything.  The  company  left  me  at  the 
depot.     Smith  went  off  in  a  cab.     I  stood 


beside  a  very  large  gripsack,  literally  with- 
out one  cent  in  the  world.  It  was  Sun- 
day, about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Very  few  people  were  about  in  the  lower 
part  of  New  York,  for  the  depot  was  away 
down-to^Ti  then.  A  young  fellow  named 
Armstrong  was  the  only  one  of  the  com- 
pany who  stayed  behind. 

"Are  you  going  up-towTi?"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "I'm  waiting  for  a 
car.  Armstrong,"  said  I,  "have  you  any 
change?" 

"Not  a  nickel,"  said  Armstrong. 

"Then  we'll  have  to  walk,"  said  I,  "for 
I  have  none  either." 

We  lifted  our  bags — mine  was  an  awful 
weight — and  up  Broadway  on  that  damp, 
misty  Sunday  morning  we  trudged.  The 
tramp  was  interminable.  My  bag  both- 
ered me  so  I  had  to  stop  and  change 
hands  every  block.  Still,  I  was  rather  glad 
Armstrong  was  there,  for  misery  loves 
company.  We  walked  to  the  Sturtevant 
House  on  Broadway  and  29th  Street, 
where  I  had  always  found  shelter  under 
the  wing  of  the  kindly  proprietor,  Charles 
Leland. 

Weary  and  wet  and  disheartened,  with- 
out funds  and  without  prospect,  I  entered 
the  office.  Sadly  I  reflected  that  my  hair 
needed  cutting;  more  sadly  I  reflected 
that  barbers  have  to  be  paid  for  their  serv- 
ices. I  registered  my  name  at  the  desk. 
My  old  friend  Mr.  Scofield,  the  clerk, 
handed  me  a  letter  wdth  an  English  post- 
mark. I  opened  it.  It  was  from  Slaugh- 
ter. Said  he:  "I  enclose  a  draft  for  three 
pounds,  your  share  from  the  sale  of  that 
song  of  yours." 

Who  shall  say  that  the  Muse  is  ungrate- 
ful ?  Who  shaU  say  that  the  rhymester 
follows  a  wiU-o'-the-wdsp  ?  Who  shall  say 
that  "loves"  and  "doves"  and  "hearts" 
and  "darts"  and  "kisses"  and  "blisses" 
are  for  fools  and  their  follies  ?  Here  I  had 
three  pounds,  the  reward  of  such  rhyming. 

"Armstrong,"  said  I,  "  we  wiU  have  our 
hair  cut." 

We  did.  I  asked  Armstrong  to  break- 
fast on  the  American  plan.  I  walked  out 
into  the  open  air  a  free  man  once  more. 
Three  pounds  I     The  world  was  mine  ! 

A  period  of  repose  was  forced  upon  me, 
however.  I  did  not  find  anything  to  do 
for  about  a  month;  then  I  joined  a  com- 
pany playing  the  prophetic  repertoire  of 
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''Called  Back"  and  ''Lost."  Lost  we 
were,  and  called  back  we  soon  became. 
Cyril  Maude,  Louis  Mann,  and  other  peo- 
ple now  distinguished  were  minor  mem- 
bers of  that  company.  After  much  tribu- 
lation we  landed  in  Chicago.  We  played 
on  the  North  Side  and  lived  at  a  small 
hotel  called  the  Svea  House.  The  com- 
pany had  not  been  paid  for  a  month,  and 
things  looked  quite  hopeless;  still,  we  had 
no  prospects  and  the  only  thing  for  us  to 
do  was  to  stay  on.  At  this  moment  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  New  York  offering 
me  an  engagement. 

On  what  accidents  does  our  fortune  de- 
pend? I  had  heard  this  play  read  one 
day  an:^  had  been  frank  enough  to  say  I 
did  not  like  it;  the  other  people  present 
offered  perfunctory  and  insincere  or  rather 
polite  praise.  The  author  recalled  my 
poor  censure  and  sent  for  me  to  play  the 
wicked  nobleman  in  the  drama.  "Fame 
awaited  me!"  " I  must  be  off ! "  But  I 
had  no  money.  The  manager  wanted  me 
to  stay,  for  I  played  a  leading  part.  I  de- 
clared I  would  go  at  once.  I  telegraphed, 
accepting  the  engagement.  My  friends 
in  the  company  begged  me  not  to  forget 
them  in  my  good  fortune,  but  to  recall 
their  many  excellent  qualities  and  their 
past  performances  to  the  various  New 
York  managers.  This  I  swore  I  would  do. 
We  sat  up  late  that  night  considering  how 
I  could  possibly  escape  from  Chicago  with 
neither  wings  nor  greenbacks.  We  were 
at  a  deadlock.  The  manager  declared  he 
had  no  money  and  that,  if  I  stayed,  the 
coming  performances  would  enable  him  to 
pay  his  people.  We  knew  better.  De- 
spair was  on  the  point  of  gnawing  at  our 
hearts  when  one  adorable  old  woman 
named  Annie  Douglas  arose  and  made 
this  memorable  remark: 

"You  must  go  ! "  and  she  led  me  aside. 
"I  am  an  old  actress,"  whispered  Annie 
Douglas.  "  You  are  young  and  you  must 
not  miss  this  chance.  I  have  been  in  this 
sort  of  company  before  and  I  am  always 
prepared." 

That  adorable  woman  lifted  the  hem  of 
her  dear  old  frock  and  took  from  her 
stocking  a  roll  of  bills  which  she  proffered 
to  me.  What  shall  be  said  of  her  ?  I  pro- 
claimed to  the  waiting  crowd  the  virtues 
of  this  most  excellent  of  comrades.  Much 
embracing  followed.   Somebody  found  the 


wherewithal  to  toast  her.  I  declined  the 
dear  Douglas's  proffer.  Then  I  stated 
my  determination.  With  Napoleonic  pre- 
cision I  proceeded  to  act.  I  attacked  the 
hotel  proprietor  in  his  lair.  I  arranged  to 
leave  my  hotel  trunk  and  my  two  theatre 
trunks  as  hostages  to  fortune.  I  received 
my  railway  fare  and  some  pocket  money. 
I  called  a  cab  and,  amid  sorrowing  and  re- 
joicing, I  went  my  way. 

I  played  in  "Favette"  and  failed.  I 
played  in  another  play,  "Mona,"  with 
Miss  Dauvray,  and  I  met  with  some  suc- 
cess. I  was  engaged  then  for  Bronson 
Howard's  new  play,  "One  of  Our  Girls." 
I  was  so  bad  at  rehearsal  that  Frazer 
Coulter  was  secured  to  take  my  place. 
Suddenly  I  began  to  develop  a  bit  and 
was  permitted  to  play  the  part  of  Captain 
Gregory.  Fortune  favored  me  in  that 
character  and  the  sun  began  to  shine. 

"my  own  shall  come  to  me" 

False  spiritualism  and  those  pretend- 
ers who  trade  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
superstitious  and  unhappy — these  were 
especial  antipathies  of  my  father.  It  was 
he,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  who,  about  1868,  exposed  the 
tricks  of  the  celebrated  Davenport  Broth- 
ers in  London,  not  because  they  were 
tricks,  but  because  they  claimed  their 
wonders  were  controlled  by  spiritual  in- 
fluence. My  father  and  Irving  performed 
all  the  Davenport  miracles  on  a  public 
stage,  showing  that  they  were  merely  con- 
jurer's inventions.  The  house  we  lived  in 
was  a  veritable  wonderland,  for  my  father, 
in  his  study  of  magic,  had  all  kinds  of 
paraphernalia  installed.  The  place  was 
wired  throughout  so  that  trap-doors  in 
floors  or  walls  would  open  and  swallow  or 
eject  various  objects.  For  example,  at  a 
certain  seance  a  peculiar  shoe-buckle,  pro- 
cured after  vast  search  and  trouble,  was 
projected  with  precision  from  behind  a 
clock  onto  the  centre  of  the  dining-room 
table  so  that  a  certain  unbeliever  should 
receive  this  token,  the  long-lost  fellow  of 
one  in  his  possession.  I  saw  this  projec- 
tion practised  with  infinite  pains  so  that 
the  shoe-buckle  would  land  exactly  where 
the  victim  was  seated.  A  small  trap-door 
was  made  under  the  table.  This  opened 
with  the  pressing  of  a  button.     Within 
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the  trap  was  a  basin  of  ice- water.  During 
the  demonstrations  my  father  would  sur- 
reptitiously take  off  his  shoe  and  sock, 
place  his  foot  in  the  ice-water,  dry  it  on  a 
napkin,  and,  under  cover  of  the  dimmed 
light,  present  a  ghostly  and  clammy  hand 
(foot,  of  course)  to  some  one  under  the 
table.  Usually,  when  he  had  sufficiently 
mystified  his  guests,  he  would  tell  them 
that  all  his  wonders  were  mechanical 
tricks.  He  hated  the  humbug  of  spiri- 
tuaHsm,  but  really  believed  deeply  in  ac- 
tual spiritual  manifestations. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  make  clear  that 
I,  having  been  accustomed  to  the  exposing 
of  trickery  since  childhood,  was  not  likely 
to  be  readily  deceived  by  spiritual  ap- 
pearances. We  have  all  encountered  the 
"amazing  coincidence,"  and  may  have 
paused,  perhaps,  to  consider  how  strange 
it  is  that  the  paths  of  two  persons  shall, 
after  wandering  hither  and  thither  all 
over  the  globe,  in  an  apparently  aimless 
and  unconnected  manner,  suddenly  as- 
sume a  direct  relation  to  each  other;  shall 
cross  or  connect  so  that  a  clash  or  climax 
of  circumstances  is  the  result.  Two  sets 
of  events — hastening,  retarding,  directing 
— each  covering  a  period  of  years,  the 
links  of  each  chain  being  forged  day  by 
day,  the  victories  or  the  defeats  of  the  two 
lives  keeping  those  Uves  in  the  precise 
path  where  they  will  finally  collide,  at  a 
ball,  at  a  street  corner,  on  a  train.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  ordinary  reflection,  but 
instances  are  always  entertaining. 

This  instance  concerns  a  match-box,  a 
snuff-box,  a  bronze  equestrian  statue,  a 
pair  of  paste  shoe-buckles,  a  leather  cigar- 
case,  and  a  walking-stick  with  a  cloisonne- 
ware  handle.  From  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  the  footsteps  of  the  people  here 
discussed  approached  one  another.  Fail- 
ure and  success,  health  and  sickness, 
moulded  the  succession  of  events  which 
brought  them  hour  by  hour  to  the  cross- 
roads where  they  encountered  after  many 
days.  In  our  drawing-room  at  "The 
Cedars,"  Kensington,  there  stood  a  curio- 
table  with  a  glass  top.  Under  the  glass 
cover,  ever  since  I  can  remember  any- 
thing, I  remember  the  articles  enumerated 
above,  with  the  exception  of  the  statue 
in  bronze  which  stood  on  the  sideboard  in 
the  dining-room.  This  was  a  statue  of  my 
father  on  horseback  with  two  dogs  look- 


ing up  at  him.  I  remember  the  sculptor 
modelling  the  horse  in  the  stable  yard. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  when 
people  die  their  small  and  more  intimate 
belongings  disappear  in  quite  a  mysteri- 
ous way.  Whether  it  is  that  our  elders 
give  them  away  as  souvenirs,  or  whether 
the  articles  walk  off  of  their  own  accord 
when  he  who  most  cherished  them  is  gone, 
certain  it  is  that  things  vanish.  I  recall, 
I  say,  all  of  these  articles  mentioned,  and 
then  I  became  aware  one  day  that  they  no 
longer  existed.  Where,  I  said  to  myself 
one  morning,  my  mind  harking  back,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  to  that  curio- table — 
where  are  those  shoe-buckles  which  be- 
longed to  David  Garrick  ?  And  where  the 
walking-stick  with  the  cloisonne-ware 
handle,  also  the  property  of  that  great 
actor?  Where  is  that  snuff-box  which 
belonged  to  Liston  ?  Where  is  that  big 
leather  cigar-case  with  the  initials  in  gold 
on  the  outside?  And  finally  I  won- 
dered where  was  the  statue  of  my  father 
on  horseback  and  where  the  small  gold 
match-box  in  the  form  of  a  portmanteau 
which  had  been  presented  to  my  father 
by  the  late  King  Edward  when  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales.  As  the  event  will  dis- 
close, these  articles  had  travelled  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  when  the  hour 
had  struck  they  turned,  as  though  they 
were  so  many  needles  on  the  mariner's 
compass,  and  pointed  toward  me,  as 
though  I  were  the  true  magnetic  pole. 
By  devious  ways  and  through  many 
hands,  over  sea  and  over  land,  these 
things  made  their  way  to  me,  who  want- 
ed them  back.  They  seemed  to  actually 
escape  from  one  person  to  another  who 
should  more  readily  carry  them  nearer 
and  nearer  to  me,  who  during  this  time 
continued  to  see  them  in  the  mind's  eye 
ever  in  that  drawing-room  under  the  glass 
top  of  that  curio-table. 

To  begin  with  the  match-box,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  time  he  gave  the 
box  to  my  father,  was  very  fond  of  riding 
to  hounds.  My  father,  too,  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  hunting.  The  Prince  had 
been  exceedingly  kind  to  him  on  many 
occasions,  and  one  day  on  the  field  pre- 
sented him  with  this  small  gold  match- 
box. Shortly  afterward  my  father  met 
with  a  bad  accident  while  hunting.  He 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  against  a  tree; 
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his  arm  was  broken  and  his  eye  badly 
damaged.  He  was  carried  unconscious  to 
a  farmhouse  near  by.  When  he  recov- 
ered his  senses  and  prepared  to  depart  he 
observed  that  the  match-box,  i^hich  he 
had  worn  attached  to  his  gold  chain,  had 
been  broken  off.  Farm-hands  were  sent 
to  the  scene  of  the  accident  but  could  find 
no  trace  of  it.  My  father  begged  the 
farmer  to  institute  a  search  and  offered  a 
reward,  but  no  sign  of  the  box  was  dis- 
covered. A  duplicate  box  was  ordered 
from  "Coster,"  the  jeweller,  who  had 
made  the  original,  and  this  duplicate  my 
father  wore  for  some  years.  When  my 
elder  brother,  Lytton,  was  about  to  de- 
part on  a  professional  engagement  to  Aus- 
tralia my  father  gave  him  this  duplicate. 
My  brother,  when  about  to  return  from 
Australia,  gave  the  duplicate  to  one  Mr. 
Labertouche,  who  had  shown  him  much 
kindness.  Labertouche,  in  turn,  gave  the 
duplicate  to  an  actor,  Arthur  Lawrence, 
who  in  the  year  1890  joined  my  company 
in  New  York.  We  will  leave  the  fortunes 
of  the  duplicate  for  the  moment  with  Ar- 
thur Lawrence.  Meantime,  the  original 
match-box  had  never  been  found.  One 
day  my  brother  Sam,  who  inherited  my 
father's  passion  for  hunting,  was  rid- 
ing to  hounds.  He  got  into  conversation 
with  an  old  farmer  who  rode  beside  him, 
and  during  the  talk  divulged  his  name 
— Sothern.  "Are  you  the  son  of  Dun- 
dreary Sothern?"  said  the  farmer. 

"Yes,"  said  my  brother. 

"I  want  you  to  take  a  bite  with  me 
after  the  run,"  said  the  farmer.  "I  have 
something  to  show  you." 

My  brother  went.  The  farmer,  while 
lunch  was  preparing,  went  to  the  cup- 
board, then,  approaching  my  brother,  said: 

"Thirty-five  years  ago  your  father  lost 
this  match-box  in  my  field.  This  morn- 
ing one  of  my  men  was  ploughing  and 
found  it.     Accept  it." 

Please  observe  that  the  paths  of  my 
brother  and  the  farmer  crossed  for  the 
first  time  on  the  very  morning  on  which 
the  match-box  had  been  ploughed  up 
after  being  buried  for  thirty-five  years. 
My  brother  wrote  me  an  account  of  this 
curious  coincidence.  I  received  the  letter 
while  I  was  travelling.  I  was  seated  in 
a  Pullman  car  with  Arthur  Lawrence  by 
my  side.      He  had  joined  my  company 


that  day.  My  manager  brought  me  my 
brother's  letter.  I  read  his  account  of 
the  incident.  I  then  told  Lawrence  the 
strange  history  of  the  match-box  and 
said:  "I  wonder  what  became  of  the  du- 
plicate." 

"Here  it  is!"  said  LawTence,  showing 
it  to  me  on  his  watch-chain. 

Observe,  again,  that  Lawrence  had 
joined  me  that  day,  that  he  was  seated 
beside  me  when  I  opened  my  brother's 
letter,  that  he  had  recently  arrived  from 
Australia  and  had  applied  to  me,  a  total 
stranger,  for  an  engagement.  Over  the 
years,  over  sea,  over  land,  he  had  brought 
this  duplicate  match-box  to  me  at  the  ex- 
act moment  that  I  received  news  of  the 
finding  of  the  original  after  thirty-five 
years.  Lawrence  gave  me  the  box.  Both 
boxes  have  come  home. 

An  agent  in  my  employ,  named  Crae- 
ger,  said  to  me  one  day  in  Saint  Louis: 
"There's  a  snuff-box  in  a  barroom  down- 
town and  the  barkeeper  says  it  belonged 
to  your  father." 

Said  I:  " It  is  an  octagonal  box  made  of 
brass  and  it  has  paste  stones  on  the  out- 
side about  as  large  as  peas.  Inside  is  this 
inscription :  '  From  William  Liston  to  the 
Reverend  Charles  Klanert — From  the 
Reverend  Charles  Klanert  to  his  son, 
James  Klanert — From  James  Klanert  to 
E.  A.  Sothern,  1870.'" 

"  That's  the  one,"  said  Craeger.  "  Have 
you  seen  it?" 

"Not  since  I  was  about  ten  years  old," 
said  I. 

We  went  to  the  barroom.  I  examined 
the  box.  I  asked  the  man  where  he  had 
obtained  it.  He  was  rather  mysterious 
and  would  not  say.  I  offered  to  buy  it 
from  him.  He  would  not  sell  it.  "  Well, ' ' 
said  I,  "I'll  leave  you  my  address  in  case 
you  change  your  mind;  meantime,  leave 
it  to  me  in  your  will  if  you  die."  I  went 
my  way,  sad  at  heart,  for  I  wanted  the 
snuff-box  badly. 

Two  years  afterward  a  bell-boy  at  the 
Virginia  Hotel  in  Chicago  announced:  "A 
gentleman  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  What  gentleman  ?  "  said  I.  "  Go  and 
ask  his  name . "  A  strange  name  appeared 
on  a  card.     "Well,  show  him  up,"  said  L 

A  tall  man  appeared,  a  perfect  stranger. 
"  I  have  come  to  give  you  this  snuff-box," 
said  he,  and  he  handed  me  the  box;  "also 
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this  cigar-case,"  and  he  handed  me  the 
leather  cigar-case  with  the  initials  in  gold. 
"They  belonged  to  my  father/'  said  he, 
"who  received  them  from  Mr.  Connor, 
the  manager  of  John  McCullough." 

I  thanked  him  and  remarked:  "I  saw 
this  snufl-box  two  years  ago  in  a  barroom 
in  Saint  Louis." 

"Never !"  said  he.  ^'It  has  been  in  a 
glass  case  in  my  mother's  sitting-room, 
under  lock  and  key,  for  fifteen  years." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "but  I  went  to 
the  place  and  handled  the  box  and  read 
the  inscription  and  offered  to  buy  it." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  replied  my  ben- 
efactor, smiling  kindly.  "The  box  has 
never  been  out  of  our  house  since  we  re- 
ceived it  from  Mr.  Connor.  We  have 
valued  it  highly,  but  I  want  you  to  have 
it."  With  some  generous  and  compli- 
mentary remarks  he  departed. 

The  thing  is  inexplicable.  But  the  box 
had  walked  into  my  hands  at  last. 

A  certain  storage-house  sent  me  a  letter 
one  fine  day  to  say  that  a  trunk  belonging 
to  my  father  was  in  its  possession.  I  sent 
for  it.  It  contained  some  odds  and  ends 
of  old  theatrical  wardrobe.  I  took  out  a 
pair  of  square-cut  shoes.  In  each  of  the 
toes  was  a  silk  stocking;  in  each  of  the 
silk  stockings  was  one  of  those  buckles 
that  had  belonged  to  David  Garrick  and 
that  had  been  presented  to  my  father 
when  he  first  produced  a  play  of  that 
name  in  London,  about  1870.  I  opened 
a  very  dilapidated  make-up  box.  There 
was  the  cloisonne- ware  handle  of  the 
walking-stick;  the  stick  itself,  which  had 
been  of  ebony,  was  missing.     Said  I: 

"'Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea. 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate, 
For  lo !  my  own  shall  come  to  me.'" 

Last  year  m.y  brother  Sam  entered  his 
dressing-room  one  night  in  London.  The 
actor  who  dressed  with  him  said:  "  Sam,  I 
saw  a  bronze  statue  of  you  on  horseback 
in  a  shop  in  Cheapside." 

"Never  had  a  statue  in  my  life,"  said 
Sam. 

The  man  assured  him  that  in  a  pawn- 
broker's window  was  the  statue  with  a 
placard  reading:  "Mr.  Sam  Sothern." 
My  brother  went  to  the  place  indicated. 
There  was  the  statue.     He  went  in  and 


questioned  the  pawnbroker,  who  knew 
nothing  about  it  except  that  there  it  was 
and  that  the  price  was  so  much.  My 
brother  bought  it.  Where  had  that 
bronze  horse  carried  my  poor  father  dur- 
ing forty  years?  Through  what  lands 
had  he  and  his  two  dogs  wandered  by  hill 
and  dale?  What  adventure  had  landed 
him  in  this  pawnbroker's  shop  in  Cheap- 
side?  Who  had  harbored  him  in  content 
or  sold  him  in  poverty  ?  At  last  we  have 
him  home  again,  and  that  is  enough. 


THE 


"beautiful  adventure" 


"Why  fear  death?  Death  is  only  a 
beautiful  adventure." 

Thus  spoke  Charles  Frohman  as  he 
stood  with  three  other  passengers,  his 
arms  locked  in  theirs,  upon  the  slanting 
deck  of  the  Lusitania  as  she  sank  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  At  2.30  p.  m.  on  May 
the  7th,  19 1 5,  the  vessel  was  torpedoed 
by  a  German  submarine.  Mr.  Frohman 
could  have  had  no  hope  of  escape.  He 
was  probably  wounded  by  the  explosion, 
and  one  of  his  legs  was  permanently  dis- 
abled from  illness.  He  could  not  walk 
without  the  help  of  a  cane. 

At  such  a  crisis  a  man's  soul  speaks, 
and  Charles  Frohman's  words  illuminate 
his  Iff  e  and  shed  a  radiance  upon  his  death. 
God  grant  we  may  greet  the  inevitable 
hour  in  such  wise  when  it  shall  strike  for 
us !  A  man  who  can  speak  thus  at  such 
a  moment  can  need  no  other  epitaph. 

I  had  not  come  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Frohman  for  some  years,  although  we 
would  exchange  a  greeting  now  and  then 
at  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day;  but  on 
February  the  22 d,  1915,  I  received  this 
letter  from  him: 

"My  DEAR  Eddie: 

"I  am  writing  you  a  confidential  little 
letter  because  I  don't  want  it  known  what 
play  Belasco  and  myself  propose  produc- 
ing here  in  the  spring,  but  I  know  I  can 
tell  you,  and  that  is  'A  Celebrated  Case.' 
We  were  both  wondering,  Belasco  and 
myself,  whether  we  could  get  you  to  come 
back  to  the  New  York  stage  this  spring  to 
play  the  big  part  in  this  play  and  to  be 
our  leading  star  for  the  occasion.  It 
would  be  fine  for  us  and  a  fine  thing  for 
the  audiences  to  have  you  in  this  part,  I 
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am  sure.  I  hope  you  will  both  talk  it  over, 
and,  if  there  is  the  smallest  chance,  if  you 
don't  want  to  come  to  town  I  will  come  up 
and  see  you.  At  any  rate,  I  want  you  to 
know  how  eager  we  both  are  to  have  you 
in  case  we  can  get  you.     It  was  a  great 


accept.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  his  ill- 
ness, and  my  wife  and  I  were  distressed 
to  see  that  he  could  not  walk  without  a 
stick  and  that  one  of  his  legs  was  stiff  at 
the  knee.  However,  he  made  light  of  his 
ailment.     He  was  enthusiastic,  as  ever, 


Edward  H.  Sothern  in  li 


pleasure  for  me  to  receive  the  New  Year's 
telegram  from  you  both.  I  am  happy 
that  you  thought  of  me.  Give  my  best 
wishes  to  Julia  and  accept  also  the  same 
for  yourself. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

*' Charles  Frohman." 

On  the  24th  of  February  I  called  on  Mr. 
Frohman  at  the  Empire  Theatre  to  thank 
him  for  his  offer,  which  I  was  unable  to 
Vol.  LX.-3S 


about  his  many  plans.  He  stood  up  and 
acted  vehemently  the  various  parts  in  a 
play  the  plot  of  which  was  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  was  in  great  good  humor  as  he 
told  of  the  proposed  production  of  "A 
Celebrated  Case,"  in  which  he  had  want- 
ed me  to  play. 

Mrs.  Sothern  told  him  that  she  had  de- 
cided to  retire  from  the  stage. 

"But  you  will  give  some  farewell  per- 
formance!"  he  cried. 
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"No,"  said  she.  "I  am  tired.  I  have 
done  enough.'^ 

"But  you  must  say  farewell !" 

"No.  '  I  have  said  it." 

"You  will  never  act  again?" 

"No;  never!" 

He  became  very  solemn  and  was  silent 
a  mxoment.  "Strange,"  said  he,  "you 
don't  want  to." 

He  couldn't  understand  it.  That  there 
could  be  anything  else  in  life  but  work 
seemed  incredible.  We  have  heard  from 
those  who  were  present  how  he  conducted 
his  rehearsals  from  a  stretcher  while  he 
was  ill,  with  what  indomitable  courage  he 
persisted  in  his  labors. 

"Well,"  said  he,  as  we  were  going 
away,  "  when  you  have  your  home  in  Eng- 
land you  will  ask  me  to  come  and  stay  with 
you.  I'll  bring  Barrie,  and  we  will  stay  for 
a  week,  a  month.     You'll  love  Barrie." 

We  were  quite  sure  we  would. 

"Good-by,"  said  Charles,  "and  thank 
you  again  for  coming  to  see  me." 

He  seemed  unusually,  almost  pathet- 
ically, affected  by  our  visit.  We  both 
remarked  upon  and  wondered  at  it.  I  be- 
lieve in  premonitions  myself,  and  I  have 
thought  since  that  his  mood  sprang  from 
some  cause  beyond  our  ken. 

Mrs.  Sothern  and  I  were  both  touched 
by  his  manner,  and  frequently  during  the 
next  few  days  we  said  how  glad  we  were 
that  we  had  paid  him  this  visit. 

We  shortly  returned  to  Washington, 
where  we  had  passed  the  winter,  and  on 
April  the  gth  we  received  this  letter: 

"Dear  Julia  Marlowe  and  Eddie 
Sothern : 
"I  know  you  will  forgive  my  writing 
you  through  the  tj^Dewriter.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  so  because  I  cannot  express  my 
feeling  for  you  with  my  hand,  which  trem- 
bles so  much  when  I  think  of  you.  I  want 
to  thank  you  about  the  osteopath,  and  I 
have  started  in  on  your  advice  at  once.  I 
have  tried  everything  else.  I  wonder  why 
you  both  don't  sail  w4th  me  (about  the 
first  of  May  I  w^ant  to  go) .  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
when  you  consider  the  stars  I  have  man- 
aged, a  mere  submarine  makes  me  laugh. 
Most  affectionate  regards  to  you  both. 
"Yours  truly, 

"C.  F." 


On  May  the  15  th  a  letter  arrived  from 
London,  written  to  my  wife  by  a  mutual 
friend.     It  said: 

"Just  a  line  to  beg  you  not  to  come  on 
the  Lusitania.  The  Germans  are  bent  on 
sinking  her.  They  nearly  did  in  the  dock 
at  Liverpool  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  is 
not  generally  known,  but  a  shipping  man 
told  me." 

Alas  I  even  those  who  had  been  warned 
did  not  believe  that  human  nature  was 
capable  of  such  a  deed. 

Hanging  in  Charles  Frohman's  office 
was  a  placard  which  bore  this  verse : 

^^ Blessed  is  the  man  diligent  in  business. 
He  shall  stand  before  kings.  He  shall 
not  stand  before  mean  menJ^ 

Stand  before  kings  he  assuredly  did,  for 
his  London  ventures  brought  him  "com- 
mand performances"  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  from  King  Edward.  As  for 
mean  men,  I  fancy  they  would  not  re- 
main long  in  Charles  Frohman's  presence, 
for  he  himself  was  the  soul  of  generosity. 
Indeed,  he  was  princely  and  large  about 
most  things  that  he  did. 

My  earliest  contact  wixh  him  began 
about  1883,  when  I  landed  in  New  York  to 
seek  my  fortune.  When  Daniel  Frohman 
had  accepted  the  play  of  "Trade"  (after- 
ward called  "The  Highest  Bidder")  for 
production  at  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre,  he 
sent  me  to  Charles  Frohman,  with  whom  I 
made  the  contract  for  the  play  on  behalf 
of  my  brother  Sam,  whose  property  it  was. 
Also,  I  contracted  with  Charles  for  my 
own  services.  Charles  subsequently  trans- 
ferred these  contracts  to  Daniel  Frohman. 

My  brother  and  I  found  Charles  in  the 
Coleman  House,  on  Broadway  and  28th 
Street,  where  he  lived  at  the  time — the 
summer  of  1885.  I  had  met  him  fre- 
quently before,  for,  from  the  moment  I 
landed,  no  manager  escaped  my  impor- 
tunities. I  was  on  their  trails  all  the 
time,  seeking  engagements.  Charles  had 
ever  greeted  me  with  glad  good  humor, 
but  he  himself  was  on  the  skirt  of  pros- 
perity at  that  period,  coquetting  mth  for- 
tune but  not  quite  accepted  as  a  suitor. 
Shortly  he  was  to  win  her  favor  with 
Bronson  Howard's  "Shenandoah."  But 
on  this  day,  when  we  arranged  for  "The 
Highest  Bidder,"  I  fancy  Charles  wanted 
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Sam  and  me  and  our  little  play  as  badly  week  for  the  play,  and  I  was  to  receive  a 
as  we  wanted  him.  The  success  of  this  hundred  and  twenty-five  a  week  for  play- 
comedy  aided  the  fortunes  of  Daniel  and  ing  the  leading  part.  Later,  on  the  suc- 
Charles  Frohman  and  myself.  cess  of  the  play,  another  contract  was 
Charles  had  no  office  at  this  time.     He  made  for  my  own  services. 


Richard  Mansfield  in  li 


occupied  a  desk  in  a  room  with  several 
other  men,  and  here,  on  this  hot  summer 
day,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  he  drew  up  the 
contract  for  our  little  drama,  which  was 
to  waft  us  all  on  the  way  to  good  fortune. 
We  all  signed  it  then  and  there.  My 
brother  was  to  receive  a  hundred  dollars  a 


In  our  hurryings  to  and  fro  I  would 
often  meet  Charles  Frohman — always 
eager,  always  smiling,  always  kind,  hu- 
morous, gentle,  and  lovable.  Once  in 
Boston  he  asked  me  to  witness  a  dress 
rehearsal  of  "Shenandoah,"  just  previous 
to  its  production  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
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In  the  streets  of  various  cities,  in  restau- 
rants, all  over  the  country  we  would  en- 
counter in  our  wanderings.  Then  one  day 
he  came  running  up  the  stairs  of  Daniel 
Frohman's  office  on  Fourth  Avenue.  I 
was  going  down-stairs  with  my  new  play 
under  my  arm. 

'^I  am  to  play  'The  Dancing  Girl,'" 
said  I.  '^I  am  rather  nervous  about  it. 
I  have  never  played  such  a  serious  part 
before.     What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  " 

"  What  will  you  take  for  your  season  ?  " 
said  Charles. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  said  I. 

"  What  will  you  take  in  cash — now — for 
your  season?"  said  he. 

"What  will  you  give  me?"  said  I. 

"I'll  give  you  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  your  share,"  said  Frohman  without 
a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  No,"  said  I.  "  If  you  think  I'll  make 
that  I  may  make  more,"  so  I  did  not  take 
it.  But  this  illustrates  Charles  Froh- 
man's spirit  of  adventure. 

It  was  many  years  later,  when  Charles 
Dillingham  had  approached  me  with  a 
view  to  my  joining  forces  with  Miss  Julia 
Marlowe,  that  I  went  to  see  Charles  Froh- 
man about  an  entirely  different  matter. 
My  business  concluded,  I  rose  to  go. 

"What  do  you  think,"  said  I,  "about 
this  plan  of  my  playing  with  Miss  Mar- 
lowe?" 

"Fine!"  said  he.  "What  do  you  ex- 
pect to  make  out  of  it?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know^''  said  I.  "About  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  season." 

"  I'll  give  it  to  you  if  you'll  let  me  man- 
age you,"  said  Charles.  "I'll  give  you 
a  hundred  thousand  a  year  each." 

"For  three  years?"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "for  three  years.  Will 
you  take  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"All  right,"  said  he.  "I'll  send  you  a 
contract  down  to  the  Garden  Theatre  to- 
night." And,  sure  enough,  Dan  Frohman 
had  the  contract  there  that  very  evening, 
and  I  signed  it  in  between  acts  of  "If  I 
Were  King,"  which  I  was  playing  at  the 
time. 

Miss  Marlowe  was  abroad  but  was 
cabled  to  and  wired  her  consent.  The 
thing  was  done.  Such  rapid  action  was 
truly  Napoleonic,  and  bore  out  Charles's 
saying,  "I  would  rather  be  rightly  wrong 
than  wrongly  right,"  a  remark  which  re- 


quires some  figuring  out;  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  meant,  "If  this  Shakespearian 
combination  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  theatre  I  want  to  be  in  it  and  help 
it  along." 

Charles  did  not  entirely  approve  of  my 
desire  to  play  the  Shakespeare  roles,  but 
since  that  was  my  determination  he  w^as 
eager  to  support  the  venture.  He  was 
humorously  candid  in  his  criticism  and 
told  me  frankly  enough  that  he  did  not 
like  my  performance  of  Malvolio  and  that 
my  conception  of  Shylock  was  all  wrong. 
In  a  general  way  he  preferred  me  in  ro- 
mantic parts,  and  once,  as  he  sat  at  a 
dress  rehearsal,  he  sighed  and  said  to  Miss 
Marlowe:  "Why  does  he  w^ant  to  play 
Shylock  ?  Oh,  for  the  Eddie  Sothern  of 
twenty  years  ago  I" 

Under  his  direction  we  produced  six 
Shakespeare  plays — "Hamlet,"  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
"Twelfth  Night,"  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  and  "Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing." These  productions  were  all  new 
and  elaborate.  I  had  a  free  hand,  prac- 
tically, in  the  matter  of  scenery,  costumes, 
and  accessories. 

The  venture  w^as  expensive,  and,  al- 
though the  receipts  were  great,  Mr.  Froh- 
man felt  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
that  he  did  not  w^ant  to  make  three  more 
productions  as  w^e  agreed  should  be  done. 
We,  however,  wished  to  proceed  with  our 
original  scheme  of  three  plays  a  year;  also 
we  wished  to  take  our  productions  to  Lon- 
don. Charles  could  not  sympathize  with 
our  plans,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
to  give  up  the  contract  for  this  third  year. 

He  said  "  Yes  " ;  so  we  handed  him  back 
the  agreement  and  undertook  the  enter- 
prise ourselves.  He  wished  us  Godspeed 
and  w^e  w^ent  our  way. 

When  Charles  and  Daniel  Frohman  en- 
tered upon  their  careers  as  managers  the 
business  of  the  theatre  was  frequently 
conducted  on  a  haphazard  plan.  If  a 
venture  succeeded  all  went  well.  In  the 
event  of  failure  the  actors  very  often  suf- 
fered loss.  Any  irresponsible  person  could 
take  out  a  play  and  obtain  time  in  various 
theatres.  I  have  myself  been  a  victim  of 
such  adventurers.  Owing  greatly  to  the 
Frohman  faculty  for  organization  and 
fair  dealing,  theatrical  affairs  were  soon 
conducted  on  a  sounder  business  basis. 
The  Frohman  word  was  as  good  as  a  bond 
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to  any  man.     This  was  Charles  Froh- 
man's  especial  pride. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  certain  quar- 
ters to  exclaim  against  Mr.  Frohman's 
''commercialism"  in  the  conduct  of  his 


written  frequently;  if  Mr.  Frohman  over- 
looked any  in  his  generation  they  are  yet 
to  be  discovered. 

A  recent  play  contest  offering  a  prize  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  succeeded  no  better 


l-'rom  a  j>hologyaph  takeu  for  Mr.  Fruh»ux)t' s  passfoit. 

Charles  Frohman  in  1915. 


business.  This  abuse  is  quite  nonsensical 
and  unfair.  The  amusement-loving  pub- 
lic demands  many  kinds  of  entertainment. 
It  can  be  said  of  Charles  Frohman  that  he 
never  on  any  single  occasion  offered  any- 
thing below  the  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  good  manners,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  provided  his  patrons  with  the 
very  best  plays  by  the  very  best  drama- 
tists of  his  time,  interpreted  by  the  most 
capable  actors  procurable.  The  salaries 
of  players  and  the  royalties  of  playwrights 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  under  his 
generous  direction,  for  he  was  ever  ready 
to  pay  for  the  best.     Masterpieces  are  not 


than  previous  occasions  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  unearthing  neglected  genius.  Nor 
did  the  generous  experiment  of  the  New 
Theatre  nor  any  of  the  several  excursions 
of  the  dissatisfied  and  inspired  display  one 
actor  or  play  superior  to  those  produced 
by  the  commercial  managers. 

We  are  informed  that  the  theatre  has 
great  power  along  lines  of  instruction  and 
reform,  but  it  is  observed  that  philan- 
thropists do  not  endow  playhouses. 

Sir  Henry  Irving's  oft-quoted  axiom 
that  the  theatre  "must  succeed  as  a  busi- 
ness or  it  will  fail  as  an  art"  is  no  more 
than  plain  common  sense,  and  the  froth- 
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ing  and  foaming  of  all  the  ink-pots  in  the 
world  will  not  make  it  otherwise. 

When  Haroun-al-Raschid  desired  to 
learn  how  he  should  govern  his  kingdom, 
he  went  disguised  into  the  taverns  and 
there  the  toss-pots  instructed  him;  for  the 
failures  in  life  can  always  advise  the  suc- 
cessful ones  as  to  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs. 

Charles  Frohman,  no  doubt,  lost  much 
wisdom  by  not  hearkening  to  the  wine- 
bibbers.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  had  lighter  hearts,  heavier  pockets, 
and  happier  heads  had  they  denounced 
him  less  and  spent  the  time  thus  gained  in 
emulation  of  his  honesty,  good  humor, 
kindliness,  industry,  and  courage. 

The  sincere  tributes  at  his  funeral  paid 
homage  to  a  public  benefactor.  As  I  sat 
and  saw  and  listened  I  could  but  feel  up- 
lifted in  my  sorrow;  for  here,  surely, 
greater  than  Death  victorious  w^as  Life 
triumphant,  a  purpose  vindicated,  a  call- 
ing honored,  an  example  declared. 

It  was  no  idle  statement  made  by  Rabbi 
Silverman  that  Charles  Frohman's  last 
words  will  echo  through  the  days  and 
nights  for  "those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters."  They  will  strengthen  many  a 
doubtful  wa}iarer.  They  are  the  greet- 
ing for  our  journey's  end.  ''Then  they 
are  glad  because  they  are  at  rest  and  so 
He  bringeth  them  to  the  haven  where  they 
would  be." 

UP  THE   CHIMNEY 

Said  my  Fairy  Godmother,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  pages:  "There  is  no 
talk  here  about  your  own  acting." 

Said  I:  "There  shall  not  be,  and  for 
these  weighty  reasons:  Acting,  if  it  speaks 
at  all,  leaves  nothing  to  be  said.  If  it  is 
still-born,  the  less  said  of  it  the  better; 
also  I  have  observed  of  the  greatest  actors 
of  my  time — Jefferson,  Irving,  McCul- 
lough,  my  father,  Barrett,  Tree,  even 
Edwin  Booth — that,  although  they  con- 
tinued industriously  to  act,  many  persons 
in  the  theatre  and  out  of  the  theatre,  who 
were  not  acting,  insisted  that  those  who 
were  acting  could  not  act;  so  that  the 
curious  condition  existed  that,  while  the 
informed,  but  unemployed  and  inactive, 


proclaimed  that  the  acting  ones  could  not 
act,  the  uninformed,  but  employed  and 
active,  were  constantly  and  successfully 
acting.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  could 
act  did  not,  and  those  who  could  not  act 
did.  I  have  ever  been  one  of  those  who 
cannot  act,  and  yet  do  act,  which,  being 
admitted,  makes  comment  on  my  own 
acting  needless." 

"Still,"  persisted  my  Fairy  Godmoth- 
er, "you  must  have  some  estimate  of 
vour  own  work." 

"I  have,"  said  I. 

"As,  for  instance?"  queried  my  Fairy 
Godmother.  "What  were  your  best 
achievements?" 

"King  Lear,  Coriolanus,  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  Richard  III " 

"Stop!"  said  she.  "You  have  never 
plaved  these  characters." 

"'Never!"  said  L 

"How,  then,  can  they  be  your  best 
work?" 

"One's  execution,"  I  replied,  "never 
comes  up  to  one's  conception.  It  is  so 
with  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  a  poet,  also  an 
actor.  The  figure  that  imagination  bod- 
ies forth  so  far  exceeds  in  beauty,  truth, 
and  grandeur  the  actual  achievement  that 
the  thing  done  is  punv  to  the  thing  un- 
done." 

"But  those  parts  you  have  played?" 

"Hideous  disappointments,  all  of  them  I 
Crippled  at  birth,  bereft  of  half  their 
promised  perfections,  never  to  be  contem- 
plated without  regrets !  But  for  the  songs 
never  sung,  the  pictures  never  painted ! 
Yes,  I  must  say  I  was  the  best  King  Lear 
I  ever  heard  of;  the  best  Wolsey,  Coriola- 
nus, Richard,  Othello,  lago.  King  John, 
Brutus,  Cassius " 

But  I  was  talking  to  the  air;  my  Fairy 
Godmother  had  fled  up  the  chimney. 

"The  swallows  fly  beyond  the  setting  sun, 
Seeking  the  shelter  of  a  kindlier  shore. 
To  such  fair  hav-en,  now  my  work  is  done, 
I,  too,  would  steer,  nor  venture  evermore. 
Arise,  dear  heart !  and  hasten — haste  before 
Our  wings  are  broken  and  our  weak  eyes  shun 
The  cloudless  skies — away !  away !  where  none 
Shall  vex  the  quiet  that  our  souls  adore. 
Not  all  the  gaudy  trappings  we  have  worn — 
Nor  all  the  glitter  of  the  gallant  throng 
WTiose  shouting  bore  our  argosy  along — 
Outshines  the  beauty  of  a  summer  mom — 
Outsings  the  music  of  the  throstle's  song 
To  some  sweet  solitude  at  evening  borne." 


The  End 


But  little  they  care,  these  Pirates  grim, 
For  the  hampering  space  or  time; 
They  have  deeds  to  do  to  make  men  rue 
Black  Dog  and  his  bloody  crime. 

Let  the  kids  roll  their  hoops,  and  laugh, 
And  skate  on  the  path  below; 
They  have  no  heart  for  a  Pirate's  part 
In  such  deeds  of  gore  and  woe. 

Heave  ho !  and  forth  for  the  Treasure  Isles ! 
Set  sail  on  the  battered  bark ! 
There's  so  little  time  for  a  life  of  crime 
When  one  must  be  home  by  dark. 
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VERY  one  who  knows  any- 
thing about  yachts,  and 
the  Astor  and  King's  Cup 
races,  and  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  cruise,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  knows 
Tommy  Dillingham.  He  goes  in  for  big- 
boat  sailing.  For  a  season  or  two  you 
will  see  his  burgee  flying  over  a  fifty-foot 
racing-sloop;  then  he  will  blossom  out 
with  a  schooner  anywhere  from  seventy- 
five  to  ninety  feet  water-line.  He  is  the 
first  to  put  his  craft  into  commission  in 
the  spring,  the  last  to  send  her  to  the  ship- 
yard in  the  fall.  The  salt  water  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  hobby,  a  source  of 
occasional  diversion,  wdth  him;  it  is  an 
absorbing  passion. 

I  had  heard  of  his  having  built  a  new 
auxiliary  schooner,  but  was  rather  hazy 
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about  it  because  at  the  time,  as  I  recall, 
we  were  all  interested  in  his  astonishing 
engagement  to  a  Western  girl,  a  Miss 
Telfer — Diana  Telfer — whom  he  had  met 
in  Denver  while  on  a  junket  of  railroad 
directors.  I  was  in  South  America  when 
she  came  east  and  so  missed  seeing  her. 
But  every  ore  I  talked  to  later  was  crazy 
about  the  girl— even  the  women — which, 
I  fancy,  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  her. 

I  had  been  wondering  how  this  child  of 
the  soaring  Rockies  would  meet  the  aw- 
fully salt-sea  instincts  and  proclivities  of 
our  intrepid  and  indomitable  shellback, 
Dillingham.  .  .  . 

An  uncanny  and  inexplicable  move- 
ment, invoKdng  stocks  in  which  I  was 
interested,  had  brought  me  from  the 
mountains  to  Wall  Street,  than  which,  in 
late  July,  no  place,  with  one  exception 
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probably,  can  be  so  pestiferously  hot. 
As  it  turned  out,  nothing  particularly  was 
the  matter  with  the  market,  and  affairs 
were  returning  to  normal  when  I  arrived 
at  the  office.  One  of  my  clerks  studied 
Bullinger  for  me  and  picked  out  an  after- 
noon train  for  the  mountains  which  quite 
hit  my  fancy — it  left  early  and  was  fast. 

This  settled,  I  walked  around  the  cor- 
ner and  drifted  sk3rward  to  the  Bankers' 
Club,  and  the  first  person  I  saw  was  Dil- 
lingham. His  gesture  of  recognition  was 
eager;  his  greeting  as  I  approached  him 
was  equally  so. 

"Keats  Ballard — what  luck !"  he  cried 
in  his  deep-sea  voice.  '^You're  the  very 
fellow  I've  been  looking  for.  Wired  Van 
Gieson's  Gap  for  you  only  an  hour  ago. 
Sit  down  and  have  a  dash  of  luncheon." 
As  I  dropped  into  the  opposite  chair  he 
went  on.  "I  want  you  to  go  on  the 
Magna  for  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
cruise.  It  starts  Thursday  week,  August 
5.    You " 

He  paused  as  I  raised  my  hand  protest- 
ingly.  Almost  any  one  would  have  been 
delighted,  but  the  sea  is  not  my  game. 

''Look  here,  Tommy,"  I  expostulated, 
"why  annoy  me  when  I'm  perfectly 
happy?  It's  too  deuced  hot.  Saltwater 
doesn't  agree  with  me,  as  you  know; 
never  did.    I " 

"Keats,  you've  simply  got  to  go." 
Tommy  is  a  rolling,  heavy-set  chap  with 
a  lot  of  jowl,  a  man  of  one  idea.  "  Diana 
Telfer  is  coming  up  for  it,  and  I'm  going 
to  have  Rutherford  Talbott,  my  Aunt 
Rebecca  Snedecor  and  Uncle  Elias — a 
family  party;  you're  about  the  only  one 
I  know  who  could  live  with  them  a  week 
on  a  boat " 

"Thanks,"  said  I,  grimly.  "Any  one 
else?" 

"Only  two,"  replied  Tommy.  "Grace 
Alcott  and  her  kid  brother." 

"Grace  Alcott!"  I  looked  at  him 
curiously;  for  it  was  with  Tommy  that 
her  name  had  been  most  frequently  con- 
nected since  her  coming  out.  His  sudden 
and  surprising  engagement  was  common- 
ly supposed  to  have  been  a  knockout  for 
her.    "Why  Grace  especially?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Tommy  responded, 

either    carelessly    or    affectedly    so,    I 

couldn't  tell  which.     He  added,  after  a 

second's  thought,  that  she  had  not  missed 
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a  cruise  with  him  in  the  past  five  years. 
He  supposed  that  was  the  reason.  I 
nodded. 

Grace  Alcott !  Certainly,  here  was  to 
be  either  a  tragedy,  a  comedy,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  and  I,  being  somewhat  of  an 
amateur  in  human  personality  and  emo- 
tions, was  not  averse  to  a  front  seat.  Be- 
sides, I  was  dying  to  see  and  know  this 
formidable  Rocky  Mountain  girl  who  had 
crumpled  my  self-centred  friend,  as  it 
were,  with  one  look.    I  said  I  would  go. 

Diana  Telfer,  as  it  chanced,  was  the 
first  one  of  the  party  I  saw  when  I  landed 
on  the  Magua's  deck  from  the  laimch 
which  had  picked  me  from  the  float  at 
the  foot  of  East  26th  Street.  The  first 
impression  of  her  was  altogether  surpris- 
ing. I  had — knowing  Tommy  Dilling- 
ham— adjusted  my  expectations  to  a 
creation  of  the  Brunnhilde  caste — ma- 
jestic, heavy-framed,  dominant,  hand- 
some. Instead  I  saw  a  creature  who  was 
striking  in  her  sheer  femininity.  Not 
that  she  was  at  all  by  way  of  being  a 
drooping  flower;  quite  the  contrary,  she 
was  a  girl,  in  all  that  the  term  implies. 

Lithe,  poised  against  the  rail  with  the 
easy  resilient  grace  of  the  goddess  whose 
name  she  bore,  without  a  hat,  the  sun 
brought  out  the  bronze  in  her  hair.  She 
was  not  a  blonde,  nor  yet  a  pronounced 
brunette;  she  represented,  to  me,  the  glo- 
rious golden  mean.  A  trim,  white  flannel 
skirt,  white  shirt-waist  rolling  wide  at  the 
throat  and  caught  by  a  blue  scarf,  were 
the  salient  features  of  her  costume. 

It  was  fortunate  that  her  interest  in 
a  Blackwell's  Island  prison-boat  was  so 
keen;  otherwise  she  might  have  suffered 
some  loss  of  equanimity  through  the 
frank  curiosity  of  my  gaze.  She  turned 
her  head  in  my  direction,  in  fact,  just  as 
I  was  speculating  about  her  eyes — Tom- 
my saved  the  situation  by  appearing  on 
deck  and  introducing  us.  They  were  deep 
gray — the  eyes,  of  course. 

I  caught  her  flashing  white  teeth  as  she 
smiled  at  me,  uttering  my  name  in  a  full- 
throated  voice.  As  for  me,  I  mumbled 
inanely  and,  bowing,  turned  toward  my 
cabin. 

Here  I  had  been  a  bachelor  for  thirty- 
two  years,  not  through  inclination  but 
through  excess  of  taste — and  then  Tommy 
Dillingham  must  go  and  fling  an  ideal 
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of  my  dreams  and  most  romantic  fancies 
into  my  face,  all  marked,  signed,  and 
sealed  as  his  own.  His  own — the  web- 
footed,  rumbling,  opinionated  sea-dog ! 

I  moped  about  my  room,  trying  to 
catch  up  on  a  book  I  was  writing,  for 
hours  after  we  had  got  under  way,  and  it 
was  not  until  luncheon  was  announced 
that  I  saw  her  again.  She  was  at  table 
with  the  rest  of  the' party  as  I  entered 
the  saloon.  I  knew  them  all  very  well 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Miss 
Telfer.  The  Snedecors  were  Tommy's 
nearest  living  relatives — quiet,  conserva- 
tive, but  immensely  wealthy,  according 
to  all  accounts.  Mrs.  Snedecor  had  al- 
ways been  "Aunt  Rebecca"  for  me  as  for 
Dillingham.  Rutherford  Talbott,  Tom- 
my's cousin,  considerably  his  senior  in 
years,  punctilious,  precise,  almost  over- 
bred,  was  likely  to  be  encountered  in  any 
club  along  Fifth  Avenue  you  might  hap- 
pen to  drop  into.  Grace  Alcott,  a  striking 
blonde,  I  had  never  cared  much  for;  not 
that  I  had  disliked  her  or  she  me — our 
circles  didn't  meet,  that  was  all.  Jack 
Alcott  was  a  cub  who  had  grown  to  prep- 
school  dignity  almost  before  I  realized 
he  was  out  of  knickerbockers. 

We  went  on  deck  after  luncheon.  It 
was  a  dreamy,  hazy  day,  with  no  wind  at 
all,  so  Tommy  was  proceeding  down  the 
Sound  under  power  to  New  London,  where 
^he  squadron  was  to  rendezvous  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Under  the  stern  was  the 
quick  thrash  of  the  propeller.  The  Sound 
was  a  misty  blue,  on  which  the  vague  sun- 
light seemed  to  smoulder.  Occasionally 
a  cargo-boat  or  a  tug  towing  coal-barges 
slid  by  silently,  and  in  the  distance,  to 
port,  we  could  make  out  the  indefinite 
bulk  of  Falkner's  Island. 

Aunt  Rebecca,  a  dominant  woman  of 
double  chin  and  ample  proportions,  sat 
and  knitted  until  my  eyes  grew  tired 
watching  the  movement  of  her  hand.  Her 
husband,  a  debonair  old  aristocrat,  sat  at 
a  wicker  table  laden  with  Scotch  and  soda 
and  cigars,  facing  the  lanky,  impeccable 
Rutherford  Talbott.  Young  Jack  Alcott 
was  at  the  wheel  with  the  captain. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  found 
my  original  problem,  the  precise  influ- 
ence which  had  brought  Dillingham  to 
Diana  Telfer's  feet,  complicated  by  the 
additional    question    why   the   girl   had 


ever  accepted  him  in  this  position.  Cer- 
tainly, I  could  discover  no  special  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  two.  I  watched 
them  as  they  sat  together  on  the  stern 
seat.  Tommy,  matter-of-fact,  as  of  a  man 
who  having  made  his  choice  is  willing  to 
regard  it  as  settled  and  out  of  mind,  and 
Diana,  brilHant,  beautiful,  full  of  fun,  and 
yet  more  or  less  casual  in  her  attitude 
toward  her  fiance. 

At  no  time  did  I  catch  subtle  glances, 
or  lover-like  byplay,  except  when  she  oc- 
casionally leaned  forward  and  put  her 
arm  around  his  shoulder  for  support. 
Tommy,  of  course,  I  always  suspected, 
would  maintain  precisely  this  demeanor; 
but  this  keen,  alive,  red-blooded  girl — 
could  she  be  perfectly  happy?  And  if 
not,  why  had  they  ever  become  engaged  ? 
Possibly  she  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  Dilhngham  prestige;  or,  again,  per- 
haps Tommy,  who  had  a  heavy-browed, 
cave-man  method  of  getting  anything  he 
wanted,  had  simply  overborne  her.  I 
confess  I  could  not  determine.  I  merely 
record  that,  seeing  the  situation,  Grace 
Alcott  joined  the  two  and  was  imme- 
diately successful  in  interesting  Tommy 
in  a  discussion  of  submarine  signalling. 
Dillingham  presently  arose. 

"I'm  going  up  to  navigate  the  boat  for 
a  while,  Diana,"  he  said,  "we're  running 
into  a  bit  of  a  fog.  You  see  that  seaman 
over  there  is  rigging  the  log-line.  Come 
with  me." 

She  hesitated,  flushing,  shaking  her 
head. 

"Tommy,  if  you  don't  mind — "  she 
said;  "fog  on  land  doesn't  bother  me — I 
mean  on  hunting- trips  in  the  mountains," 
she  added,  a  trifle  defiantly  I  thought. 
"  But  on  the  water — Tommy,  I  was  on  the 
bow  of  the  Babylonia  three  years  ago  when 
we  hit  a  fishing-boat  in  the  fog  on  the 
Grand  Banks.  I  heard  the  screams  of 
the — "  she  closed  her  eyes.  "I  hate  an 
ocean  fog,"  she  went  on  at  length.  "If 
we  have  one  to-day  I  shall  go  into  the 
library,  light  the  lights,  and  read." 

"So  shall  I,"  grunted  Aunt  Rebecca 
approvingly,  which  was  all  very  well 
from  her — but  from  Diana  Telfer !  Here 
was  heresy;  here  was  schism !  I  fairly 
started  from  my  chair,  curious  to  see  if 
she  were  joking.  But  her  face  was  as 
serious  as  her  words  had  been.    You  may 
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be  certain  Tommy's  countenance  was 
equally  devoid  of  humor.  He  stared  at 
her  a  moment  as  though  unable  to  be- 
Heve  his  ears;    then  he  shrugged. 

''Come  on,  Grace,"  he  said  at  length. 

She  came  as  a  dog  comes  when  you 
whistle.  I  had  admired  her  poise  through- 
out the  day — subdued,  sad  perhaps,  but 
game  as  a  pebble.  Now,  as  I  watched  her 
— she  was  tall  and  handsome,  as  much 
of  a  shellback  as  Tommy,  her  father  hav- 
ing been  a  commodore  of  the  yacht-club — 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  damnable 
are  the  freaks  that  human  nature  plays. 
Grace  Alcott  was  made  for  Tommy  Dil- 
lingham; yet  he  must  persist  in  refusing 
to  see  it. 

The  fog  came,  and  good  and  thick. 
Our  siren  began  to  wail,  and  from  all 
sides,  as  it  seemed,  floated  muffled  bell- 
notes  and  hoarse  roars  of  inquiry  and 
warning.  Off  to  port  the  horn  of  a  light 
vessel  snorted  at  short  intervals  like  a 
bull.  From  mast  and  spar  and  furled 
sail-cover  came  the  drip,  drip  of  moisture. 

Aunt  Rebecca,  good  as  her  word,  arose 
and  went  below.  Diana,  equally  con- 
sistent, followed  her.  When  I  went  into 
the  library  the  older  woman  was  sleep- 
ing. The  girl  was  reading  ''  The  Egoist." 
She  laid  it  aside  as  I  approached. 

'T  noticed  several  books  bearing  your 
name,"  she  smiled.  ''I  didn't  know  you 
wrote."  0 

"I  approve  your  passing  me  up  for 
Meredith;   it  shows  discrimination." 

''Oh,  I  glanced  over  yours.  And  I'm 
going  to  read  them,  too,"  she  said.  Then, 
with  a  quizzical  glance:  "You  are  not 
with  the  navigators.  Doesn't  the  fog  ap- 
peal to  you,  either?" 

"Not  when  there's  a  library  around,"  I 
answered.  Then,  lest  this  sound  too  high- 
brow, I  added,  banally  enough,  "  I  do 
quite  a  lot  of  hunting  and  mountain- 
climbing.  In  fact,  one  of  those  books  of 
mine  over  there  relates  to  my  ascent  of 
the  new  glacial  route  up  Mount  Rainier." 

"I  have  never  cared  much  for  the  sea," 
she  said  slowly;  "perhaps  because  most 
of  my  spare  time  has  been  spent  in  the 
mountains.  Then,  I've  always  been  so 
fearfully  seasick  going  abroad.  I  never 
realized  until" — she  smiled  glumly — "I 
came  on  this  time  how  great  a  part  of 
Tommy's  life  are  the  sea  and  his  yachts. 


Of  course,"  she  added,  "it  was  always 
apparent  to  me  that  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastic sailor — but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else."  She  shrugged.  We 
began  to  talk  of  the  mountains.  More 
than  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  she 
arose  and  left  the  apartment. 

When  I  ascended  the  companionway 
she  was  on  deck.  It  was  still  foggy,  but 
not  so  thick  as  it  had  been.  We  were 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  ahead 
arose  a  vague  blur  of  masts  and  safls  and 
spars  and  yellow  funnels — the  armada 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  at  ren- 
dezvous. Viewed  through  the  mists  it 
was  an  impressionistic  picture  and  one 
well  worth  seeing.  The  bell-buoy  on  Sa- 
rah's Ledge  sent  forth  its  dreamy  notes, 
and  the  waves  swished  gently  past  our 
bows.  I  joined  the  group  on  the  after 
deck,  and  found  Diana  Telfer  quite  en- 
tranced with  the  scene,  much  to  Dilling- 
ham's satisfaction. 

Morning  brought  us  one  of  those  blue- 
steel  days,  so  brave  and  inspiring  on  land, 
so  jumpy  and  wet  and  so  thoroughly  dis- 
agreeable on  the  sea — the  water  pure 
cobalt  slashed  with  snarling  white,  the 
heavens  filled  with  dark,  tumbling  clouds, 
the  horizon  blue-black.  The  Magna  had 
been  entered  in  the  auxiliary  class  for  the 
run  to  Newport,  and  race  Tommy  would 
in  spite  of  the  lumpy  sea  and  the  whis- 
tling thirty-knot  wind.  When  we  rofled 
and  pitched  out  to  the  starting-line  off 
Sarah's  Ledge  he  found  himself  alone  in 
his  class,  the  other  auxiliaries  having  cut 
for  Newport  under  power.  All  right,  he 
would  take  a  sail  over  and  show  the  lub- 
bers a  thing  or  two.  His  anger,  easily  ex- 
cited over  nautical  shortcomings  in  others, 
was  intense. 

"Beastly  flat-foots!"  he  exclaimed. 
"A  bobble  of  sea  and  a  capful  of  wind." 
His  eyes  fell  upon  the  oil-skinned  group 
who  had  gathered  on  the  after  deck  to 
witness  the  start  of  classes  in  racing  trim. 
"Where's  Diana?" 

As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  Diana  Telfer 
had  taken  the  count  precisely  ten  min- 
utes after  the  Magna  had  left  the  har- 
bor; I  hadn't  believed  a  beautiful  girl 
could  look  so  utterly  sick.  Grace  Alcott, 
not  to  be  told  from  a  man  in  her  yellow 
slicker  and  sou'wester,  raised  her  eyes  sig- 
nificantly. 
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''Diana  has  gone  below,  Tommy — poor 
girl!" 

*' Seasick!"  roared  Dillingham.  "Sea- 
sick— ^in  this !" 

Well,  for  my  part  I  regarded  it  as  a 
pretty  humpy  morning.  When  the  two 
cup-defense  candidates  crossed  the  line 
under  reefed  mainsails  and  one  headsail 
each,  heeling  over  until  the  water  boiled 
up  to  the  hatch-coamings,  I  suspected 
that  there  were  others  who  shared  my 
opinion.  So  far  as  that  goes,  the  Magua 
had  reefs  both  in  her  fore  and  main  sails, 
with  one  little  rag  of  a  jib  and  no  top 
sails. 

We  got  a  cheer  from  the  regatta-com- 
mittee tug  as  we  crossed  alone  in  our  class 
and  heeled  over  on  our  course  with  a 
rattle  and  a  crack.  We  w^nt — yes.  You 
could  feel  her  split  the  water  and  fling  it 
high  in  crackling  spindrift.  I  had  just 
begun  to  strut  a  bit,  to  congratulate  my- 
self upon  unsuspected  weatherly  ability 
when  we  entered  the  Race.  Never  in  my 
life  have  I  seen  a  craft  so  maltreated  by 
the  waves  as  the  Magua  was ;  she  stabbed 
at  the  clouds,  she  speared  the  depths,  she 
slithered  upon  her  beam.  I  found  myself 
confusing  the  water  for  the  sky  and  the 
sky  for  the  water.  Then,  as  Jack  Alcott 
would  say,  I  blew.  .  .  . 

When  I  again  began  to  take  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  events  and  environment 
we  were  safely  anchored  in  Newport  har- 
bor, off  the  Torpedo  Station  on  Goat  Is- 
land. I  crawled  out  on  deck  and  found 
Tommy  and  Grace  gloating  over  a  long 
procession  of  craft  of  all  sorts  which,  hav- 
ing been  driven  to  shelter  from  the  tumul- 
tuous weather,  were  making  their  way  in 
from  Stonington  and  the  Point  Judith 
breakwater. 

''Only  a  dozen  finished  the  race,"  ex- 
ulted Dillingham.  "Fine  showing  for  a 
deep-water  crowd!    Where's  Diana?" 

I  was  hoping  he  w^ould  forget  her  in  the 
flush  of  a  well-won  victory;  for,  as  you 
know,  a  great  many  persons  do  not  bound 
up  from  a  bed  of  mal-de-mer  as  soon  as  a 
craft  ceases  to  misbehave.  The  process  of 
recovery  is  liable  to  be  most  deliberate. 

Poor  Diana  !  Aunt  Rebecca  raised  her 
hands  in  voluble  sympathy  when  she  wad- 
dled into  the  girl's  room  immediately 
after  breakfast. 

It    was    some    hours    after    they   had 


started  us  on  the  squadron  run  for  the 
Vineyard  that  she  appeared  on  deck.  I 
w^as  never  so  sorry  for  any  one  in  my  life. 
She  looked  pathetically  at  Tommy  who, 
assuredly,  was  most  unsympathetic. 

"You  and  Keats  Ballard  are  a  great 
team!"  he  grunted.  "It's  lucky  you're 
along,  Grace — for  the  credit  of  the  sex." 
He  rumbled  on  with  clumsy  compliments 
for  the  Alcott  girl,  who  had  been  with  him 
on  deck  throughout  the  tumultuous  run  to 
Newport,  and  then  moved  forward  growl- 
ing at  the  wind,  which,  as  he  declared, 
was  "up  and  down  the  mast." 

With  this  I  was  perfectly  content — at 
first.  But  as  we  drifted  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  doldrums  time  began  to  move  at 
laggard's  pace.  The  dreary  slatting  of 
sail  and  spar,  the  log-like  heave  of  the 
Magua,  became  almost  unendurable.  The 
ocean  was  like  a  painted  picture.  The 
sunhght  poured  down  upon  a  surface  of 
flawless  blue;  the  sky  was  an  even  tur- 
quoise, save  for  little  fleecy  shreds  and 
strips  which  occasionally  floated  across. 
Here  and  there  a  graceful  white  hull, 
topped  by  listless,  flabby  canvas  served 
to  differentiate  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 
Far  off  to  starboard  old  Gay  Head  cliffs 
sent  forth  coruscating  blues,  yellows,  and 
reds,  and  the  steam-yachts,  leaving  long 
stratified  smudges  from  their  funnels, 
passed  us  and  disappeared  into  the  misty 
blue  ahead. 

It  might  all  have  been  wonderful,  sim- 
ply wonderful,  if  a  common  malady  had 
led  to  a  renewal  of  pleasant  relations  with 
Diana  Telfer — as  I  had  hoped  might  be 
the  case.  But  no ;  she  reclined  with  eyes 
closed,  beautiful  beyond  dreams  in  her 
pale  languor.  I  began  to  realize  that  she 
had  studiously  avoided  me  since  that  talk 
in  the  library.  Why  ?  I  arose  and  glared 
at  the  uninspiring  group — Tommy  and 
Grace  reading  together.  Aunt  Rebecca 
knitting,  old  Snedccor  playing  solitaire ! 

"Tommy,"  I  cried,  "for  the  love  of 
Heaven  put  on  your  power  and  let's  get 
to  port,  or  anywhere  out  of  this ! " 

He  merely  grinned,  but  late  in  the  after- 
noon he  did  hook  up  his  engines  and  pro- 
ceeded under  full  headway  for  Vineyard 
Haven,  which  we  reached  while  we  were 
at  dinner. 

In  the  evening  we  all  sat  on  deck  watch- 
ing the  life  aboard  the  fleet — the  rush  of 
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launches,  the  laughter  of  guests  at  hos- 
pitable gangways,  the  inquisitive  search- 
lights which,  reaching  shoreward,  pen- 
cilled out  the  cottages  and  hotels  of  Oak 
Bluffs.  Tommy  and  Diana  sat  apart  from 
us,  conversing  in  low  tones;  occasionally 
I  heard  her  laugh,  and  knew  therefore 
that  he  was  at  his  best — and  at  his  best 
Tommy  Dillingham  was  lovable  to  man 
or  woman.  Somehow  I  was  sorry  to  see 
him  thus.  I  don't  know  what  demon  of 
jealousy  possessed  me,  but  certain  it  was 
I  envied  him  and  hated  him,  and  began  to 
formulate  plans  for  leaving  the  Magna 
and  everything  connected  with  her. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  carried  them 
out,  but  the  Magna  weighed  anchor  next 
day  before  I  was  awake,  the  itinerary 
calling  for  an  early  start  on  the  long  road 
to  Bar  Harbor.  When  I  came  on  deck 
we  were  off  East  Chop  preparing  to  cross 
the  line.  Every  one  was  up,  every  one 
was  alive  and  excited;  for  a  sixteen-knot 
northwester  was  combing  the  waters,  giv- 
ing us  just  the  slant  Tommy  had  been 
whistling  for,  a  reach.  The  wind  went  to 
twenty  knots  before  we  were  an  hour 
under  way,  but  it  came  from  a  direction 
to  keep  the  sea  flat,  and  as  a  consequence 
we  enjoyed  the  sheer  poetry  of  runaway 
momentum  under  canvas.  The  Magna 
drove  ahead  like  a  living  thing.  Diana, 
radiant  under  the  thrill  of  the  race — the 
sharp  clack  of  the  tight  canvas,  the  whine 
of  the  wind  through  the  gear — was  the 
life  of  the  party.  She  stayed  on  deck 
with  Tommy,  Grace,  and  me,  her  hair 
blowing  from  under  her  blue  [yachting- 
cap,  her  cheeks  flaming,  her  gray  eyes 
snapping  with  the  zest  of  the  struggle. 

We  were  third  when  we  passed  the  Pol- 
lock Rip  light  vessel  at  one  o'clock — only 
two  crack  racing-schooners  ahead  of  us. 
Tommy  frequently  took  his  mind  from 
the  race  to  talk  to  Diana,  pointing  out 
landfalls  and  elaborating  points  of  sailing, 
she  responding  with  the  keenest  sort  of 
interest.  I  am  afraid  I  wasn't  overly  civil 
to  Grace,  but,  as  I  knew,  much  she  cared 
about  that ! 

The  change  came  not  fifteen  minutes 
after  we  had  left  the  light  ship  astern. 
The  wind,  without  warning,  turned  from 
west  to  north,  and  began  to  hit  up  twenty- 
eight  miles  an  hour.  The  sea  began  to 
take  us  from  an  angle  and  the  Magna 


forthwith  proceeded  to  play  the  part  of  a 
dervish.  In  just  about  five  minutes  I  be- 
gan to  feel  pale;  but  a  glance  at  Diana  in- 
formed me  that  I  had  nothing  on  her. 
Tommy  frowned  at  the  sagging  figure. 

''Diana,"  he  cried,  "for  Heaven's  sake 
go  below  and  stay  below — until  you  can 
stop  being  so  idiotic!" 

I  think  I  would  have  remonstrated 
more  emphatically  than  eloquently  had  I 
been  able  to  speak.  I  had  just  gumption 
enough  to  try;   then  I  wilted. 

Of  what  happened  thereafter  I  cannot 
speak  with  authority.  I  have  merely  a 
vague  memory  of  terrific  pounding,  of  fall- 
ing twice  out  of  my  berth,  of  salt-water 
making  its  way  into  the  cabin,  of  scream- 
ing wind — and,  about  midnight,  to  cap 
all,  one  of  the  worst  thunder-storms  I  ever 
listened  to.  At  two  o'clock  a  black  squall 
hit  us,  and  I  could  hear  the  rush  on  deck 
as  the  crew  doused  the  foresail  and  stay- 
sail. Many  lubbers  have  smiled  at  the 
statement  of  a  person  being  so  seasick 
that  he  really  in  his  heart  hoped  a  ship 
might  sink  and  end  all.  But  it's  no  joke, 
it's  true. 

Not  a  single  yacht  was  in  sight  when 
I  came  up  for  air  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Tommy,  bleary-eyed — he 
had  been  on  deck  throughout  the  night — 
passed  me  on  his  way  to  his  cabin,  nod- 
ding grimly  at  the  sections  of  shattered 
rail,  the  splintered  whale-boat,  the  ab- 
sence of  movable  deck-fittings. 

''  Some  storm,"  he  grunted.  He  paused. 
"Grace  Alcott  was  up  until  we  hit  the 
black  squall;  I  made  her  turn  in  then — 
there's  no  limit  to  that  girl." 

"A  daughter  of  the  Argonauts,"  I  fee- 
bly grinned. 

He  growled  some  noncommittal  reply 
and  glanced  seaward,  where  the  ocean, 
gray  as  the  rime  of  ages,  rolled  in  long, 
greasy  swells — a  most  unpleasing  prospect 
from  a  heaving,  weather-smitten  deck. 

"  Cleaned  out !  Blown  off  the  ocean ! " 
chuckled  Tommy.  "There's  not  a  sail 
nor  a  stick  in  sight.  There's  Cape  Eliza- 
beth off  to  port — you  make  in  past  that 
for  Portland " 

"Tommy,"  I  cried,  "haven't  we  had 
enough  ?  I  have.  Go  in  to  Portland  and 
put  me  ashore,  or  else  go  in  close  enough 
so  I  can  swim  to  land.  The  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  station  is  dearer  to  me 
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just  now  than  all  my  hopes  of  eternal 
reward." 

But  Dillingham  scowled. 

"Stow  that  whine,"  he  returned. 
''This  is  a  race,  not  a  game  of  bumble 
puppy.  Put  in  to  Portland  when  we're 
ahead  !    Ye  gods  !" 

I  went  to  bed  again. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when 
my  head  ached  me  back  to  consciousness. 
A  steward  brought  me  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  presently  I  was  able  to  stagger 
from  my  cabin.  Outside  we  were  shatter- 
ing the  air  with  our  whistle-blasts,  while 
the  port-holes  were  blank  disks  of  gray — 
all  of  which  told  me  we  were  again  grop- 
ing in  the  heart  of  fog — no  Sound  affair 
this  time,  but  one  of  those  frightful 
Maine-coast  palls  which  seem  to  blanket 
one's  very  soul.  I  found  every  one,  in- 
cluding Diana  Telfer,  in  the  library  lis- 
tening to  Tommy,  who  stood  before  them 
in  his  boots  and  oilskins. 

"It's  the  worst  fog  I  ever  saw,"  he  was 
saying.  "  We  are  going  through  the  Fox 
Island  Thorofare.  In  about  an  hour  we 
ought  to  be  rounding  Swan  Island  and 
standing  for  Bar  Harbor." 

I  suggested  that  Tommy  use  his  engines 
and  stop  fooling  around  in  the  murk,  but 
he  roared  me  down,  saying  we  had  a  good 
quartering  wind,  and  that  he  would  make 
Bar  Harbor  under  sail  and  win  this  race 
or  lose  his  ship. 

"Oh,  all  right,"  I  growled,  "go  to  it." 
I  picked  up  a  book,  and  Diana,  who  had 
been  playing  with  a  paper-knife,  smiled 
wanly.     Tommy  and  Jack  went  on  deck. 

The  rest  of  us  remained  in  the  warm 
library,  with  its  mellow  lights,  but  seem- 
ingly the  fog  cast  its  spell  of  depression 
over  all  of  us.  Aunt  Rebecca  proceeded 
with  her  interminable  task  of  knitting  a 
sweater,  Grace  and  the  two  men  sullen- 
ly played  dummy  whist.  Diana  and  I 
napped. 

I  don't  know  how  much  time  had 
elapsed  when  Tommy  again  appeared — 
it  was  two  hours  at  least. 

"  I  don't  want  to  alarm  you  people " 

"What!"  At  the  word  "alarm"  I 
bounced  up  from  a  nap. 

Tommy  glared  at  me. 

"Don't  act  like  a  hysterical  school- 
girl, Keats,"  he  roared.     "I  say,  I  don't 


wish  to  alarm  you,  but  I  think  you'd  all 
better  dress  warmly  and  come  up  on 
deck." 

One  by  one  we  assembled  on  the  for- 
ward deck,  peering  ahead  fearfully  into 
the  blank,  yellowish,  gray  veil.  Near  the 
bowsprit  we  could  see  vague  figures  lean- 
ing forward  scanning  the  murk.  We  had 
lowered  our  sails  and  were  proceeding 
under  slow  headway;  we  could  feel  the 
measured  beat  of  the  screw.  Our  siren 
wailed  unceasingly  through  the  reeking 
atmosphere.  Great  banks  of  mist  rolled 
aboard,  shutting  out  even  our  bowsprit; 
it  was  as  though  we  were  breathing  water. 
We  were  all  silent  as  ghosts  and  immo- 
bile. 

Diana  wasn't  with  us.  I  walked  aft, 
imable  to  endure  the  strain  of  waiting 
and  watching  and  doing  nothing,  and 
found  her  talking  to  the  steward.  She 
had  completely  recovered  from  her  mal- 
ady, apparently;  for  her  voice  was  firm, 
even  bright.  Sailors  were  bringing  ar- 
ticles from  below  and  placing  them  under 
the  davits  of  our  small  launch.  One  man, 
in  fact,  was  standing  on  the  rail,  stowing 
articles  away. 

I  was  about  to  ask  her  the  reason  for 
this  proceeding,  when  a  shout  from  for- 
ward, and  then  a  series  of  quick  com- 
mands and  the  reversing  of  our  propeller, 
caused  me  to  run  forward.  I  found  the 
faces  of  the  party  turned  toward  a  figure 
with  arm  outstretched. 

"  There  !  Rocks ! "  It  was  Tommy's 
voice.  "Full  speed  astern,  captain — 
quick ! " 

I  was  about  to  turn  to  Talbott  with  a 
light  remark  that  our  danger  apparently 
was  more  fancied  than  real  when  suddenly 
under  our  feet  came  a  bump,  or,  rather, 
the  impression  of  a  bump.  Then,  as  one 
of  the  women  screamed,  we  got  it  amid- 
ships, a  palpable  shock.  Now  it  was  as 
though  the  keel  of  *  the  yacht  were  being 
ripped  out — a  long  grinding  and  tearing, 
an  uprearing  of  the  bow;  ahead,  almost 
within  arm's  reach,  a  vast  blur  of  sand, 
rocks,  and  trees.  The  in-rolling  waves 
were  lifting  and  lowering  the  stern,  and 
the  Magna,  now  partially  listed  over, 
seemed  beyond  all  hope  of  remaining 
intact.  Then  we  could  see  that  the  ves- 
sel had  by  some  chance  entered  a  sort 
of  harbor,  bringing  her  up  close  to  the 
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shore;  our  bowsprit,  in  fact,  protruded 
right  over  a  ledge  of  rock  above  the  fly- 
ing surf.  Jack  Alcott  was  out  on  the  big 
spar  almost  as  soon  as  we  hit  and  found 
it  a  safe  and  simple  avenue  to  land. 

The  experience  of  translation  from  an 
environment  containing  every  modern 
manifestation  of  convenience  and  luxury 
to  a  Umbo  of  the  elemental,  remote  from 
pale  of  civilization,  is  not  pleasant.  Quite 
the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  grisly  and 
unwholesome.  It  was  to  our  party — to 
most  of  our  party,  at  all  events.  For, 
take  us  by  and  large,  as  Tommy  was 
wont  to  say  in  his  nautical  jargon,  we 
were  irrevocably  adjusted  to  the  unnec- 
essary, as  well  as  the  essential,  comforts 
of  our  age. 

Consider  the  plight:  only  a  few  min- 
utes ago  the  sumptuous  library  with  its 
imported  leather  upholstery,  its  great 
chairs  and  mellow  lamps;  the  genial 
saloon,  its  glittering  cut-glass  and  im- 
peccable napery  glowing  dully  against 
the  carved  wainscoting;  the  comfortable 
staterooms;  porcelain  baths;  smoking- 
room;  a  steward  at  your  elbow  when- 
ever you  batted  an  eye — only  a  few  min- 
utes ago !  And  now — a  desolate  stretch 
of  black  rock  and  sedge,  circumscribed 
in  area  by  the  creepy  gray  fog  which 
rolled  and  billowed  in  from  the  shrouded 
sea,  shutting  out  all  perspectives  and 
causing  even  your  nearest  neighbor  to 
loom  distorted,  blurred,  ghostly. 

No  one  said  anything  for  a  moment  or 
so.  We  just  stood,  huddled,  staring  out 
through  the  paUid  gloom  toward  an  enor- 
mous dark  shape  which  rose  and  writhed 
with  each  incoming  wave  and  gave  forth 
sounds  of  metalUc  rending  and  grinding. 
Tommy  stood  next  to  me  and  next  to 
him  stood  the  Alcott  girl;  I  didn't  know 
it  was  she  until  I  heard  her  voice.  And 
I'm  willing  to  swear  she  was  holding  his 
hand.  It  wasn't  so  much  that  I  could 
see — although,  for  that  matter,  their  rel- 
ative attitudes  suggested  it  indubitably 
— but  somehow  I  simply  knew  it,  that's 
all.    She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

''Tommy,"  she  cried — and  her  quiver- 
ing voice,  breaking  the  human  silence  so 
unexpectedly,  sounded  as  insistently  as  a 
fog-bell — ''Tommy,  it's  a  beastly  shame  ! 
The  dear,  beautiful  Magna  pounding  her 


pretty  sides  to  pieces — and  after  you  had 
spent  so  much  money  for  her,  taken  so 
much  pride  in  her.  Oh,  I  could  cry!" 
She  proved  her  sincerity  by  doing  it,  her 
head  resting  strategically  against  DiUing- 
ham's  oil-skinned  shoulder. 

It  wasn't  until  I  heard  a  low  echoing 
laugh  behind  me  that  I  located  Diana 
Telfer.  She  had  come  up  from  the  water's 
edge,  dragging  a  long  canvas  ditty-bag, 
which  she  dropped  at  my  feet. 

"I  suppose.  Miss  Telfer,"  I  said, — 
somewhat  amused  at  the  thought, — "  that 
you  are  perfectly  at  home  now." 

I  think  there  must  have  been  something 
in  the  casual,  rather  genial  cadence  of  my 
remark,  not  to  mention  its  nature,  which 
appealed  to  her  as  attractive  amid  the 
general  atmosphere  of  mental,  as  well  as 
meteorological,  depression.  At  .all  events 
she  placed  her  hand  on  my  arm  and  put 
her  face  close  to  mine. 

"I  don't  think,"  she  whispered,  "I 
have  been  so  completely  and  blissfully 
at  home  in  my  life.  These  wonderful 
rocks !"  She  stamped  a  foot  upon  them, 
as  though  in  sheer  ecstasy. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  quoting,  "there  is  a 
'  grim  rectitude'  about  them  that  appeals. 
You  may  have  noticed — although  I  doubt 
it,  since  you  appear  not  to  have  noticed 
me  at  all — you  may  have  observed  that 
I  am  not  such  a  great  shellback  myself." 

"Yes,"  was  her  rejoinder,  "I  think  I 
have.  I  suppose  I  am  horrid,"  she  went 
on  in  a  low,  confidential  voice  that  thrilled 
me  and  warmed  me,  "but  I  don't  know 
when  I  was  ever  so  glad  to  feel  things 
under  my  feet — things  that  can't  move." 

I  nodded  solemnly,  assuring  her  that  I, 
too,  was  feeling  quite  at  home.  What 
more  I  would  have  said  I  don't  know;  for 
at  the  moment  Dillingham  bore  out  of 
the  murk  with  Grace  Alcott  still  trailing 
him  like  a  nebulous  satellite. 

"That  you,  Ballard?"  he  called,  peer- 
ing in  my  direction.  "Well,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  drew  near  to  us,  "this  is 
the  devil  of  a  fix — Magna  hard  and  fast, 
probably  booked  to  break  up.  We're 
probably  somewhere  on  Swan  Island," 
he  said.  "I'm  not  sure,  because,  as  you 
know,  we  were  proceeding  by  dead-reck- 
oning  " 

"Swan  Island,"  interrupted  Talbott; 
"is  it  as  desolate  as  it  looks?" 
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'*More  so,  I  guess,"  growled  Tommy. 
"If  it  is  the  island,  then  Burnt  Coat  Har- 
bor, quite  a  settlement,  is  over  on  the 
other  side,  but  that's  a  matter  of  quite 
a  number  of " 

"  Of  miles  ! "  exploded  his  aunt.  *'  And 
here  we  are  in  this  wilderness !  It  seems 
to  me  with  all  your  sailing  you  might  have 
picked " 

''Mrs.  Snedecor,"  interposed  Grace 
with  a  sort  of  proprietory  asperity,  ''you 
don't  seem  to  understand  that  Tommy 
was  not  sailing  his  yacht  with  a  view  to 
selecting  places  upon  which " 

"  Grace,  I — I  was  not  addressing  you. 
I  wish  you  would  attend  to  your  own  af- 
fairs." Oh,  yes,  things  were  becoming 
quite  elemental.  The  woman  turned  to 
Dillingham.  "I  am  asking  you,  Thomas, 
what  you. intend  to  do?" 

In  the  pause  that  followed  Diana  Telf er 
laughed. 

"At  all  events,"  she  said,  "we  are  on 
land" — she  paused  abruptly. 

"So  we  are,  so  we  are,"  snapped  Tal- 
bott.  "What  I  want  to  know  is,  what 
of  it?  This  fog's  going  through  me  like 
milk  through  a  sieve — I'm  cold." 

"Perhaps  the  crew  may  find  a  fisher- 
man's cabin,"  suggested  Dillingham. 

"Yes,  and  they  might  blunder  around 
all  night,"  retorted  Talbott.  "It's  late  in 
the  afternoon  now — and  we  can't  do  any 
exploring." 

"Rutherford  is  quite  right,"  inter- 
polated Aunt  Rebecca.  "I'm  quite  sure 
that  if  I  have  to  die  it  shall  be  right  here 
— and  without  undue  exertion." 

It  was  then — and  I  shall  remember  it 
always — that  Miss  Telfer  took  charge  of 
the  situation. 

"Pshaw!"  she  said.  "No  one  has  to 
die — and  no  one  is  obliged  to  be  extremely 
uncomfortable.  We  will  camp  pleasantly 
for  the  night." 

"Pleasantly!"  snorted  some  one. 

"We'll  camp  for  the  night,"  she  went 
on  imperturbably,  "  and  then  in  the  morn- 
ing some  of  us  can  explore,  if  the  crew 
hasn't  returned,  and  no  doubt  obtain  all 
the  assistance  we  want.  Just  now  I'm  for 
a  good  dinner  and  comfort."  You  could 
feel  the  effect  of  her  manner  and  her 
words.  I  could  see  Snedecor  and  Talbott 
start  up  like  grenadiers  at  the  mention  of 
food. 


"Here?"  Grace  Alcott's  query  was 
both  derisive  and  curious. 

"No,  there."  She  faced  about,  point- 
ing. Then  she  turned  to  me,  still  point- 
ing..  "Mr.  Ballard,  you're  a  woodsman; 
what  do  you  detect  from  that  direction  ?  " 

I  strained  my  eyes  through  the  fog  and 
was  about  to  confess  my  inability  to  de- 
tect anything,  when  suddenly  to  my  nos- 
trils came  something  familiar.  I  waited 
a  second,  then  clashed  my  hands  to- 
gether. 

"By  Jove,  you're  a  wizard  !"  I  cried. 
"It's  a  fir  woods!" 

"A  fir  woods,  Mr.  Ballard,"  she  agreed 
approvingly.  "Well,  there  is  where  we 
camp." 

"Any  one  would  think,"  complained 
Dillingham,  with  that  note  of  complete 
alienation  in  his  voice  that  I  had  noticed 
frequently  in  the  last  stages  of  the  cruise, 
"that  because  you  think  you've  located 
a  fir  woods  you've  located  beds,  food — 
and  bell-boys." 

"Not  quite,"  laughed  the  girl,  "but 
almost.  For  those  woods  mean  com- 
fortable beds  and  fire  and  warmth,  and 
oh,  ever  so  many  things."  If  a  handsome 
girl  may  ever  be  said  to  sniff,  Grace  Alcott 
achieved  that  distinction.  But  Diana — 
pardon,  Miss  Telfer — didn't  mind,  prob- 
ably didn't  notice  it.  She  was  intent  up- 
on other  things.  "Tommy,"  she  ran  on, 
"when  I  heard  we  were  drifting  ashore  I 
took  the  liberty  to  order  the  stewards  to 
pack  blankets,  a  frying-pan,  and  other 
utensils,  some  food  and  whiskey." 

"Eh!"  Talbott  and  Snedecor  again 
straightened  up,  while  Aunt  Rebecca  gave 
guttural  signals  of  interest. 

"And  some  whiskey,"  the  girl  pro- 
ceeded, "in  the  tender.  I  got  into  the 
boat  and  the  sailors  lowered  it  into  the 
water.  Then  I  towed  it  among  the  rocks 
into  a  little  cov??." 

"You  did!"  DilHngham's  voice  be- 
tokened not  disillusionment  from  a  solid- 
ly founded  idea,  but  disbelief. 

"I  did,"  she  replied.  "I  have  been 
lost  several  times  in  the  mountains  with- 
out the  creature  comforts;  this  time  I 
profited  by  the  lesson.  Tommy" — her 
voice  was  now  one  of  command — "you 
and  Jack  and  you  other  men  go  down 
and  unload  the  boat;  it's" — pointing — 
"straight  down  there.     The  women  stay 
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right  here,  so  you  won't  get  lost.  Mr. 
Ballard  and  I  will  go  and  select  a  camp- 
site and  then  return.  Now  don't  worry, 
any  of  you;  we  are  going  to  be  fine.'' 
Without  w^aiting  for  reply  she  turned. 
^'Come." 

She  stepped  over  the  crags,  heading  in- 
land. I,  following,  placed  my  hand  upon 
her  arm,  but  she  laughingly  shook  it  off. 

"Don't  bother,  please,  I'm  a  regular 
mountain  goat  when  it  comes  to  land." 
She  paused  a  moment.  "'  Tommy  warned 
us  to  be  careful  lest  we  walk  into  danger 
in  this  fog — but  I'm  certain  there  are 
w^oods  ahead  of  us." 

"I  am,  too,"  said  I,  rather  perfuncto- 
rily, I'll  confess,  since  I  didn't  greatly 
care  what  was  ahead,  so  that  this  radiant 
girl  was  at  my  side. 

We  w^alked  on  silently,  leaving  the  rocks 
behind  and  entering  upon  a  domain  in 
which  the  sedge  seemed  of  much  thick- 
er growth.  Presently  we  encountered  a 
palpable  slope,  covered  with  juniper. 
Through  this  we  toiled  and  at  length 
were  confronted  by  a  heavy  dark  blur. 

*'The  trees!"  she  cried.  And  so  they 
were — a  fix  forest  on  a  bluff  with  branches 
forming  a  perfect  canopy  from  the  reek- 
ing clouds  and  the  ground  covered  thick- 
ly with  a  soft  brown  carpet.  In  our 
sylvan  transept  we  w^ere  as  cosey  and 
comfortable  and  aloof  from  all  the  grew- 
some  things  of  the  sea  as  one  may  imag- 
ine. 

''Wonderful!"  said  I.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  somehow  I  had  to  touch  her; 
the  environment,  the  entire  atmosphere — 
just  we  two  apart  from  all  the  world — ■ 
was  altogether  more  than  I  could  accept 
with  calmness.  I  stretched  out  my  hand, 
resting  it  lightly  on  her  shoulder  a  min- 
ute. "Miss  Telfer,  you're — you're  a 
corker!" 

She  didn't  budge  an  inch  until  I  let  my 
hand  drop.  Then  she  laughed  in  rather 
an  embarrassed  manner,  I  fancied. 

"  May  I  have  your  match-box  ?  "  As  I 
fished  it  from  my  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
her  she  added  crisply:  "Now  if  you'll  go 
down  to  the  shore  and  bring  up  the  crowd 
I'll  make  a  start  at  things " 

"Leave  you  here  alone!"  I  shrugged 
indignantly  and  stood  as  though  rooted 
to  the  ground.  She  gazed  at  me  for  a 
second  in  silence. 


"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Ballard,"  she  said 
at  length,  "but,  really,  I've  often  been 
alone — and  in  places  more  dangerous 
than  this,  I  fancy." 

I  didn't  say  anything — w^hat  could  I 
say? — but  instantly  struck  out  for  the 
rocks.  Here  I  found  Grace  Alcott,  Aunt 
Rebecca,  and  her  husband  precisely  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  when  we 
left.  But  at  their  feet  w^as  a  growing 
pile  of  food,  utensils,  and  blankets. 

"I  am  glad,"  remarked  the  older  w^om.- 
an,  "that  some  one  evidently  had  her 
wits  about  her.  Did  she  find  a  place  for 
us,  Keats?" 

"She  did,"  I  affirmed  stridently.  "A 
perfectly  bully  place."  I  turned  to  Tom- 
my and  young  Alcott,  who  came  up  at  the 
moment,  with  additional  loot  from  the 
launch.  "  If  you  feUows  '11  grab  what  you 
can  I'll  take  you  to  the  sylvan  retreat." 

If  I  have  any  knowledge  of  anything,  it 
is  woodcraft,  and  I  think — know,  in  fact 
— that  Diana  Telfer  appreciated  all  I  did. 
Using  Talbott  and  Jack  Alcott  alternate- 
ly as  errand-boys  and  laborers  I  soon  be- 
gan to  establish  a  scene  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  which  I  was  proud. 

Miss  Telfer,  a  very  genius  of  the  fire, 
turned  from  her  culinary  ministrations 
when  she  found  time  and  smiled  approv- 
ingly at  me. 

"Delightful,  Mr.  Ballard— reaUy !  I 
am  proud  of  you — "  She  stopped  ab- 
ruptly and  turned  to  the  skillet.  "I  am 
glad  you  made  all  the  beds  close  to 
the  tree-trunks — that's  quite  according 
to  Hoyle." 

Well,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  concen- 
tration of  all  in  the  bustling  task  of  creat- 
ing approximate  civilization  out  of  a  sea- 
blown  wilderness  drew  us  all  together, 
evolved  a  spirit  of  self-abnegation  and  of 
give-and-take  f  eilowship  that  was  delight- 
ful to  experience.  Snedecor,  finding  after 
all  these  years  that  his  hands  were  of  ma- 
terial use  to  him,  seemed  to  shake  his  age 
from  his  shoulders,  and  Talbott,  who 
proved  himself  a  good  sport — I'll  say  that 
for  him — became  provoked  when  he 
couldn't  be  useful.  As  for  Aunt  Rebecca, 
the  picture  of  her  sitting  close  to  the  fire 
in  a  sort  of  couch  I  had  made  for  her, 
placidly  knitting,  was  something  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  Nor  Diana  Telfer,  laugh- 
ing, singing  snatches  of  opera,  doing  ten 
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things  at  once  with  a  deft  hand  and  easy 
grace.  She  was  grand,  that's  all — simply 
grand ! 

In  view  of  these  things  the  mood  in 
which  Tommy  Dillingham  and  his  com- 
forter joined  us  when  Diana  turned  from 
the  improvised  pantry  and  announced 
dinner  was  served,  could  not  have  been 
other  than  alien.  Of  course,  Tommy  is 
temperamental  and  the  loss  of  the  Magna 
was  as  the  loss  of  a  child,  and  Grace  Al- 
cott  is  sympathetic  by  nature  and  under- 
stands Tommy  to  the  dot — I  appreciate 
all  that;  and,  again,  Diana's  relief  at  set- 
ting foot  on  land  was  almost  too  ob\dous. 
Yet  it  struck  me — struck  all  of  us,  I  ex- 
pect— that  Tommy  might  have  bucked 
up  a  bit  at  the  dinner  and  done  his  part. 

For  it  was  a  real  dinner — not  only 
for  a  party  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  but 
for  anybody.  First  of  all,  there  was  a 
puree,  served  hot  in  tin  cups;  there  were 
three  steaks,  done  to  a  turn,  served  on 
the  aluminum  plates,  and  French  fried 
potatoes  and  French  peas — picked  fresh 
from  the  can.  There  was  a  lettuce  salad 
which  suffered  not  at  all  because  of  being 
served  on  the  same  plates  as  the  entree, 
and,  by  George  !  we  found  that  Talbott's 
thermos  bottle  contained  champagne 
punch.  By  this  time,  as  any  one  will  ap- 
preciate, we  had  gone  quite  beyond  cavil- 
ling at  the  lack  of  individual  drinking- 
cups. 

Even  Tommy  began  to  brighten  when 
Diana  served  after-dinner  coffee  in  our 
soup-cups.  Once  or  twice  he  was  almost 
playful — with  Grace  Alcott.  It  rather 
got  on  my  nerves,  his  treatment  of  Diana 
Telfer;  he  looked  at  her  just  once,  as  I 
recall,  and  that  was  when  old  Snedecor, 
after  finishing  the  thermos  bottle,  arose 
and  insisted  upon  delivering  a  chirrupy 
panegyric  in  honor  of  the  goddess  of  the 
woods,  a  nymph,  a  dryad — Diana:  in 
brief.  Miss  Telfer.  Dillingham  looked  at 
her  then,  and  I  could  see  that  she  caught 
the  glance,  for  she  returned  it.  His  eyes 
were  hard  and  expressionless,  but  some- 
how I  fancied  I  caught  a  little  note  of 
triumph — or  defiance — in  hers. 

She  replied  to  Snedecor  with  mock 
eloquence,  and  with  a  few  pat  classical 
allusions  which  I  at  least  understood;  and 
I  took  pains  to  show  that  I  did  by  laughter 
and  applause  in  appropriate  places.     I 


think  she  appreciated  it.  Jove,  how  won- 
derful she  looked,  as  she  stood  in  the  glow 
of  the  firelight  in  her  white  skirt  and  blue 
sweater,  her  hair  in  disarray,  her  lips 
parted !  I  glanced  at  Dillingham  to  see 
if  he  were  noticing,  but  he  had  slumped 
again,  and  with  a  pipe  hanging  between 
his  teeth  was  staring  into  the  fire.  The 
Alcott  girl  was  close  at  his  side. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  we  began  to 
get  sleepy.  I  got  up  and  looked  over  the 
beds,  and  Diana  Telfer  joined  me. 

"Now,  folks,"  she  said,  ''let  us  turn  in. 
Keep  your  sweaters  on  and  put  the  blan- 
kets around  you  twice." 

''But  we'll  get  our  deaths,"  protested 
Aunt  Rebecca,  looking  at  the  bed  of 
boughs. 

"No,  you  won't;  not  at  all,"  she  de- 
clared. "Mr.  Ballard  has  fixed  them 
properly." 

While  they  grouped  around  her  to  wit- 
ness her  demonstration  of  preparing  for 
bed  I  piled  up  the  fire,  and  then,  as  I 
sought  my  blanket,  I  heard  her  last  words 
of  injunction,  having  got  Aunt  Rebecca 
stowed  away  comfortably. 

"Under  no  circumstances  cover  up 
your  head.  The  crew  will  have  brought 
us  word  by  morning;  don't  worry.  Good 
night." 

When  I  aw^oke  I  awoke  suddenly,  I 
don't  know  why.  I  didn't  move  for  some 
time,  then  slowly  I  raised  my  head.  It 
was  still  dark.  The  fire  was  smouldering, 
but  a  few  flames  were  flickering  around  a 
log,  casting  their  light  upon  the  face  of 
Diana  Telfer.  She  was  sitting  up,  her 
hands  about  her  knees,  staring  straight 
into  the  crimson  logs,  a  mournful,  brood- 
ing expression  in  her  eyes.  From  the  dis- 
tance came  the  moan  and  slash  of  the  fall- 
ing seas;  the  fog  had  gone  and  the  stars 
were  shining.  Through  the  boughs  over- 
head the  wind  was  sighing  a  threnody  of 
the  deep.  I  coughed  and  her  head  turned 
to  me.  I  arose  and  threw  myself  at  her 
side,  looking  up  at  her. 

"Diana!" 

"Shall  I  call  you  Actseon?"  She 
blushed  vividly. 

"No,  please  don't,"  I  replied,  "for,  if  I 
remember,  the  goddess  destroyed  that  ar- 
dent young  man."  I  proceeded  hurriedly. 
"You  seemed  distraught"^ — I  hesitated. 
"I  don't  know  that  you  know  it;   but  I 
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am  your  friend.  Can  I  help  you — advise 
you?" 

She  arose  slowly  and  motioned  me  to 
follow.  She  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
little  clearing,  and  I  came  up,  standing 
very  close  to  her. 

''Keats,"  she  began,  "there  is  no  sense 
in  my  being  silly.  I  do  need  help — ad- 
vice. You  have  seen;  you  must  under- 
stand. Tommy  Dillingham  and  I  are 
totally  unsuited — I — I  speak  to  you  be- 
cause you  are  his  best  friend." 

"  I  saw  from  the  first,"  I  declared,  "  that 
you  had  nothing  in  common." 

"But  why  haven't  we?"  she  cried. 
"Am  I  a  child,  to  so  utterly  fail  to  know 
my  own  mind !  I — I  thought  out  West, 
and  when  I  was  on  here  for  the  polo  that 
I— I  loved  him." 

"You  saw  him  away  from  the  sea,  saw 
him  when  he  was  acting,  when  he  was  un- 
real; for  the  sea  and  the  things  thereof 
are  his  real  life." 

"I  know  it.  Oh,  donH  I  know  it,  now  ! 
Grace  Alcott  is  the  girl  for  him;  she  was 
made  for  him;  I  knew  it  all  along,  but 
my  horrid  pride — "  she  paused.  "  I  have 
learned  enough  of  him  to  know  he  is  a 
man  of  his  word,  of  inexorable  honor, 
know  he  would  die  before,  before — telling 
me  he  had  made  a  mistake.  But — oh, 
Mr.  Ballard,  Keats,  I  want  him  to." 

"Diana!"  I  faced  her  sternly.  "He 
has  done  everything  but  tell  you.  His 
every  act " 

"His  every  act!"  We  both  turned 
quickly.  Dillingham's  vague  figure  con- 
fronted us.  "Well,  go  on,  Keats — what 
about  '  his  every  act '  ?  " 

"I  will  go  on,"  I  returned  stanchly, 
"both  for  your  sake  and  Diana's.  Nei- 
ther of  you  love  the  other;  it  is  folly  to  go 
on.    I  can't  stand  by  and  see  it." 

Tommy  stood  a  moment  surveying  us 
silently.  Diana,  standing  rigid,  was  so 
close  to  me  that  her  skirt  brushed  my 
shins.    At  length  he  spoke. 

"  You're  right,  Keats,  it  is  folly.  Dam- 
nable folly."     He  paused,  then  went  on. 


"I  heard  the  voices  of  some  of  the  crew 
below  and  saw  some  lights  and  suppose 
they  have  found  all  about  everything. 
I'll  go  down  and  pilot  them  up."  Now  his 
voice  had  a  cheerful  ring.  "  I  suspect  that 
you  two,  if  left  alone,  can  repair  the  mis- 
take. I  hope  so — sincerely."  He  nodded 
and  slipped  down  the  bluff  out  of  sight. 

"Repair  the  mistake?"  She  was  star- 
ing at  me.    "What  did  he  mean?" 

"What  did  he  mean,  Diana !"  I  replied 
hoarsely.  "  He  saw  what  I  have  seen  from 
the  first — that  you  were  made  for  me,  or 
that  I— I—"  I  stumbled. 

"Do  you  know,  Keats,"  she  said,  as 
though  speaking  to  herself,  "when  I  first 
saw  you,  when  you  first  spoke  to  me  that 
afternoon  of  the  woods  and  the  hills  and 
your  writing,  and — and  ideals,  I  was — 
afraid — afraid  I  had  made  the  terrible 
mistake.  That  was  why  I  avoided  you, 
seemed  horrid  to  you — I  was  afraid." 

"Diana,  my  queen  of  the  rocks  and 
the  woods  and  the  free,  open  air — "  it 
sounded  so  much  like  poetry  that  I 
stopped  short,  embarrassed.  But  I  had 
her  hand — or  she  had  mine — or  we  both 
had  each  other's,  I  don't  know  which; 
anyway  that  wasn't  a  marker  to  what 
happened  a  second  later. 

When  Tommy  returned — it  seemed 
hours  later — with  the  captain  of  the 
Magna,  we,  Diana  and  I,  had  just  time 
to  look  and  appear  indifferent  and  cas- 
ual and  to  create  a  decent  amount  of  space 
between  us. 

"  Good  news  I "  he  cried.  "  The  sea  has 
quieted  and  we've  been  out  to  the  Magna. 
We're  on  Swan  Island,  as  I  thought, 
and  they'll  have  rigs  for  us  in  a  few 
hours  from  Burnt  Coat  Cove.  Oh,  Grace 
Alcott,"  he  roared,  "come  here.  The 
Magna  can  be  saved." 

"  The  Magna  ! "  Diana  stared  at  Tom- 
my uncertainly  for  a  minute.  "Oh,  of 
course;   she  was  wTecked,  wasn't  she?" 

Now,  my  opinion  may  not  amount  to 
much,  having  been  a  bachelor  so  many 
years — but  that's  what  I  call  love. 


ON    SENTINEL    DOME 

(yosemite) 
By  Harley  R.  Wiley 

Our  feet  have  pressed  the  upper  trail, 
Our  hearts  achieved  a  higher  birth; 

Our  souls  exchanged  their  wordless  hail 
Across  the  border  peaks  of  Earth. 

We  felt  a  Presence  vast —     We  knew 
The  hand  that  flung  the  stars  abroad, 

And  white  across  the  mystic  blue 

There  gleamed  a  thousand  thrones  of  God. 

Ah,  then  I  knew  that  life  is  good ! — 
My  soul  was  singing:    "All  is  well"; — 

I  spoke  with  one  who  understood, 
Ringed  round  by  heights  invisible. 

Some  Force,  too  deep  to  be  denied, 

In  that  austerity  of  space 
Had  swept  the  veil  of  flesh  aside 

And  set  our  souls  thus  face  to  face. 
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From  a  photograph  by  Dwight  L.  Einieiido)/. 


Sentinel  Dome— Yosemite  Park. 
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A  happy  bunch  of  early  comers  were  crowded  around  the  kindergarten  table. 


A    PROPER    SPIRIT    OF   REGRET 

By  Vesta  Tharp 

Illustrations  by  Katherlxe  Southwick 


T  was  a  quarter  of  nine 
when  Clarence  entered  the 
cloak-room,  jerked  off  his 
stocking-cap,  and  with  be- 
numbed fingers  fumbled 
clumsily  at  the  single  but- 
ton on  his  little  red  sweater.  He  glowered 
menacingly  at  the  gray  astrakhan  over- 
coat and  cap  hanging  from  his  own  favor- 
ite hook.  A  second  later  the  astrakhan 
coat  landed  in  a  far  corner,  the  cap 
dropped  among  a  pile  of  rubbers,  and  the 
thin  red  sweater  dangled  limply  from  the 
hook.  Clarence  hesitated  a  minute  to 
wipe  his  nose  on  the  sweater's  sleeve  and 
then  shufffed  into  the  big  sunny  school- 
room. 

A  happy  bunch  of  early  comers  were 
crowded  around  the  kindergarten  table 
watching  Miss  Williams  sort  out  the  seat- 
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work  for  the  day.  Clarence  thumped 
into  his  seat  and  became  a  silent,  morose 
spectator.  He  did  not  feel  like  talking, 
he  longed  to  punch  some  one's  head; 
things  had  gone  bad  with  him  this  Mon- 
day morning.  He  was  glad  his  grand- 
mother had  had  to  leave  so  early  for  her 
day's  work.  Bui  he  was  sure  she  could 
never  have  made  him  do  it — not  if  she 
had  insisted  on  walking  all  the  way  to 
school  with  him.  He  would  not  wear 
that  old  plush  coat.  Never  !  No  one  in 
this  world  could  get  him  to  wear  a  girl's 
plush  coat — not  even  teacher.  No  six- 
year-old  boy  would  wear  girls'  clothes. 
Just  because  people  his  grandmother 
washed  for  kept  on  giving  her  crazy  old 
clothes  was  no  sign  he  was  going  to  wear 
them.  He  would  freeze  first. 
He  watched  Miss  Williams's  pretty  face 
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as  she  bent  over  her  work  and  chatted 
pleasantly  with  the  little  folks.  Once  she 
glanced  up,  caught  Clarence's  eye,  and 
smiled  sweetly  at  him.  A  delicious  thrill 
swept  over  the  youngster.  Since  that 
wonderful  September  morning  a  month 
before  when  Clarence  had  been  pushed,  a 
grim,  disgusted,  and  unwilling  victim,  into 
Room  I  of  the  Froebel  School,  the  world 
had  changed  for  him.  He,  Clarence  Pier- 
son,  the  acknowledged  dirtiest,  toughest, 
and  meanest  boy  in  Smoky  Row;  he,  who 
had  bragged  near  and  far  that  he'd  like  to 
see  any  truant  officer  catch  him;  he — that 
same  Clarence  Pierson — had  never  missed 
a  day  of  school.  On  that  memorable 
morning  Miss  Williams  had  put  a  caress- 
ing hand  on  Clarence's  matted  light  hair 
and  in  the  softest  of  voices  had  called  him 


''honey."  And  inwardly  a  new  spirit 
had  been  created  within  Clarence  by  this 
baptism;  that  is,  as  far  as  his  connection 
with  Miss  Williams  was  concerned.  On 
the  street  he  still  maintained  his  lawless 
reputation,  but  in  Room  i  he  was  a  most 
exemplary  pupil.  His  greatest  desire  was 
that  Miss  Williams  could  be  his  grand- 
mother. 

Clarence  swung  his  skinny  legs  and  in- 
differently listened  to  the  conversation. 

"Miss  Williams,  I  saw  you  once  before 
I  started  to  school,  didn't  I?"  said  Susie. 
"It  was  at  a  band  concert." 

"Yes,  dear,"  smiled  Miss  Williams. 

"I  saw  you  down-town  Saturday,"  in- 
sisted Annabelle. 

"Aw,  that's  nothing,"  put  in  Georgie; 
"I  see  teacher  go  by  my  house  'most  ev- 
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A  second  later  the  astrakhan  coat  landed  in  a  far  corner,  the  cap  dropped  among  a  pile  of 
rubbers,  and  the  thin  red  sweater  dangled  limply  from  the  hook.  —  Page  360. 
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ery  night  after  school.     She's  with  her  having  to  go  to  prison  that  time  when 

big  brother."  four  policemen  had  taken  Bill  away  in  the 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mike  McCafferty,  patrol  wagon.     Clarence  guessed  lawyers 

with  his  superior  wisdom  of  seven  years,  could   do   'most  anything.     His  grand- 

'' What's  the  matter  with  youse?     Don't  mother  had  said  that  teacher's  man  was 
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And  then  poured  forth  his  whole  heart  in  a  worshipful  song  message  to  his  beloved  teacher. 


you  know  nuttings?  That  guy  ain't 
teacher's  brother — he's  her  feller." 

"Sure,"  agreed  Timothy.  "He's  her 
feller.     Ain't  he,  teacher?" 

Miss  Williams  lifted  a  laughing,  rosy 
face  to  her  questioners. 

"No,  children.  That  is  just  a  lawyer 
friend  who  is  interested  in  social  and 
economic  conditions  down  in  this  dis- 
trict." 

"Oh!"  said  Mike,  puzzled  but  quite 
satisfied. 

Clarence  went  on  swinging  his  legs. 
He  knew  all  about  this  business,  but  he 
wasn't  going  to  tell.  He  had  heard  his 
grandmother  and  old  Mrs.  Brenon  talk- 
ing about  it.  Teacher's  man  was  named 
John  McCullough,  and  Mrs.  Brenon  liked 
him  because  he  kept  her  son  Bill  from 


going  to  marry  her,  so  Clarence  was  sure 
he  must  be  her  fellow.  But  he  wasn't 
going  to  tell  on  her.  He  didn't  blame  her 
for  not  letting  those  kids  know  all  her 
business.     Teacher  was  a  wise  one. 

The  bell  rang  and  in  a  few  minutes  six 
straight  rows  of  bright-eyed  first-room 
youngsters  were  sitting  up  erect  in  their 
seats  singing  their  cheerful  morning  greet- 
ing. Clarence,  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
others,  bowed  a  horrible  grimacing  good 
morning  to  Georgie  across  the  aisle  at  his 
left,  nodded  coldly  to  Susie  at  the  right, 
and  then  poured  forth  his  whole  heart  in 
a  worshipful  song  message  to  his  beloved 
teacher. 

Clarence  himself  did  not  know  how 
much  he  loved  Miss  Williams;  he  would 
have  licked  any  urchin  who  dared  in- 
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sinuate  that  he  entertained  any  affection 
for  the  young  lady ;  but  he  did  know  that 
he  liked  to  have  Miss  Williams  smile  at 
him,  he  loved  to  shut  his  eyes  and  just 
listen  to  the  gentle  tones  of  her  voice,  and 
he  craved  the  light  touch  of  her  fingers. 
Clarence  never  had  been  called  ''honey" 
before,  no  one  had  treated  him  kindly  in 
the  half  a  dozen  years  of  his  existence ;  he 
knew  he  was  an  undesired  nuisance,  and 
he  conducted  himself  accordingly.  He 
realized  that  his  grandmother  did  not 
want  him,  the  neighbors  would  not  have 
him  around,  and  the  corner  policeman  al- 
ways eyed  him  suspiciously.  He  was  an 
outcast.  To  have  entered  a  sphere  of  ex- 
istence in  which  he  was  treated  as  a  real 
child,  and  allowed  equal  rights  with  the 
other  children  was  earthly  bliss  enough 
for  Clarence ;  but  to  have  found  a  person 
who  would  speak  to  him  lovingly  was 
heaven.  Miss  Williams  owned  Clarence 
body  and  soul. 

At  the  close  of  the  opening  exercises  the 
A  class  in  a  dignified,  orderly  line  filed  up 
to  the  front  of  the  room  and  took  their 
places  in  the  circle  of  little  red  chairs.  De- 
lighted gasps  of ''Oh!"  and  "Ah!"  greeted 


the  sight  of  the  pile  of  new  supplementary 
readers  in  teacher's  arms.  Clarence  en- 
viously watched  Mike  and  that  sheeny  of 
a  Reuben  Bunstein  self-consciously  and 
proudly  help  teacher  pass  the  books. 
Then  a  glorious  ray  of  hope  beamed 
through  his  sorrow.  Those  impolite  boys 
had  forgotten  to  give  teacher  a  book  first 
and  there  were  not  enough  to  go  around. 

Clarence  hastened  to  open  his  reader 
and  find  the  first  page.  Then  he  turned 
the  book  upside  down  and  grasping  it 
with  a  grimy  hand  started  to  arise.  He 
dropped  back  disgusted.  Mike  had  dis- 
covered his  crime  and  with  an  apologetic 
smile  was  trotting  toward  teacher  with 
his  own  unopened  book.  A  terrible,  un- 
controllable fury  enveloped  Clarence. 

Miss  Williams  beamed  her  thanks; 
and  Mike,  his  big  sailor  collar  flopping  up 
and  down,  tiptoed  importantly  toward  his 
seat.  Clarence  stuck  out  one  thin,  bony 
leg.  Mike  stumbled  against  it  and  fell 
headlong,  striking  against  a  chair.  A 
howl  of  rage  and  pain  burst  from  him. 

"He  tripped  me,  he  did!  Miss  Wil- 
liams," shrieked  the  angered  victim.  "  He 
stuck  out  his  foot !    He " 


A  howl  of  rage  and  pain  burst  from  him. 
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A  profusely  bleeding  nose  checked  fur- 
ther remarks. 

''You  darned  mutt,  you!"  ejaculated 
Clarence. 

Miss  Williams  gave  him  a  swift,  hurt 
look  of  injured  surprise  and  sorrow,  and 
then  hastened  to  aid  the  sobbing  Mike. 
Her  eyes  frightened  Clarence;  a  smother- 
ing, black  cloud  dropped  down  on  him; 
he  gripped  the  edges  of  his  chair;  startled 
children  on  all  sides  were  standing  up  and 
watching  the  scene  in  open-mouthed  won- 
der. 

Miss  Williams  led  the  bleeding  and 
weeping  child  out  in  the  hall  to  the  lava- 
tory. Clarence  settled  deeper  and  deeper 
into  his  chair.  Terrible  curses  were  rag- 
ing through  his  mind.  He  wished  he  had 
killed  Mike.  What  was  a  bloody  nose ! 
The  great  big  baby !  An  oppressive  si- 
lence had  descended  over  the  schoolroom. 
The  children  had  sat  down  and  were  lis- 
tening intently  for  sounds  from  the  hall. 
Clarence  felt  the  frightened  order  of  the 
place  and  raised  his  eyes. 

"Clarenth  ith  a  bad  boy,"  lisped  little 
Alice  Swanson. 

A  fierce  glare  from  the  ''bad  boy"  sent 
her  cowering  down  behind  her  desk.  No 
one  else  would  vouchsafe  a  word. 

"  Come  on,  I  dare  you — just  come  on — • 


I'll  knock  the  stuff  in'  out  o'  the  whole 
push  of  you  !"  challenged  Clarence,  doub- 
ling up  his  fists,  his  eyes  burning  like  coals 
in  his  thin,  defiant  face. 

Forty  shrinking  children  clung  terrified 
to  their  seats.  Clarence  again  settled 
back  into  his  place,  and  his  head  dropped 
lower  and  lower  against  the  cold  buttons 
on  his  shirt-front.  What  had  he  done ! 
What  did  Miss  Williams  think  of  him ! 
He  felt  no  sorrow  for  tripping  Mike. 
The  mutt !  What  right  had  he  to  stick 
in  and  give  teacher  his  book  when  he  had 
already  been  allowed  to  do  something  for 
her.  The  old  hog  !  Bitter  anger  choked 
Clarence's  throat  and  shut  off  his  breath. 
For  five  tense  minutes  no  sound  was  heard 
except  the  soft  rustle  of  the  breeze  on  the 
curtains  and  the  occasional  creaking  of  a 
seat. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  Miss  Wil- 
liams re-entered  with  a  pacified  Mike. 
The  children  interestingly  noted  the 
blood-stains  on  his  nice  sailor  suit,  and 
his  general  water-sopped  appearance. 
His  comforter  put  him  in  a  seat  and 
turned  toward  Clarence.  That  downcast 
culprit  could  feel  the  scathing  stare  of 
her  dark  eyes. 

"  Clarence,"  said  a  stern,  uncompromis- 
ing voice. 


Clarence  and  Sport 
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The  man  waved  a  friendly  greeting,  but  Miss  Williams  did  not  smile. — Page  367. 


"Yessum!"  His  chin  pressed  deeper 
into  his  shirt-button. 

''Clarence,  what  made  you  hurt  Mike  ?" 

No  answer. 

"Clarence,  have  you  no  explanation? 
Why  did  you  do  it?" 

A  choked  sob  burst  from  Mike. 

Clarence  had  an  explanation,  but  he  did 
not  intend  to  use  it.  He  maintained  a 
dogged  silence. 

"  Clarence  !     Look  up.     Look  at  me  ! " 

The  slight,  shrinking  figure  in  the  little 
red  chair  slowly  raised  a  pinched,  pitiful 
face. 


IMiss  Williams  faltered,  then  announced 
her  verdict. 

"Clarence  Pierson,  the  least  we  can 
ask  from  you  is  a  proper  spirit  of  re- 
gret." 

Clarence  remained  unmoved.  The 
awed  baby  audience  listened  breathless- 
ly. Miss  Williams  waited.  There  w^as  no 
response. 

"Very  well,"  she  said  frigidly,  "I  will 
give  you  until  3.30  this  afternoon  to  think 
over  your  badness.  I  never  dreamed  I 
had  a  child  in  my  room  who  could  be  so 
wilfully  cruel  and  unkind.     By  this  after- 
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noon  I  hope  you  will  be  ready  to  show  a 
proper  spirit  of  regret." 

^liss  Williams  paused  a  minute  for  the 
words  to  seep  deep  into  the  corrupted  soul 
of  the  little  criminal;  then  she  turned  to 
resume  the  routine  order  of  the  morning. 

All  day  long  Clarence  was  a  despised 
and  feared  social  outcast.  During  the 
school  hours  frightened  eyes  would  send 
stealthy  and  wondering  glances  at  him, 
but  at  noon  the  children  carefully  avoided 
his  neighborhood.  ^like  went  five  blocks 
out  of  his  way  to  arrive  at  school  by  such 
a  roundabout  route  that  Clarence  could 
not  catch  him.  However,  there  were  no 
grounds  for  Mike's  fear.  Clarence  was 
indifferent  to  his  existence,  Clarence  was 
indifferent  to  every  one's  existence — with 
the  exception  of  Miss  Williams's.  Living 
for  him  had  ceased  to  be  a  pleasure;  the 
joy  of  his  life  had  been  crushed  out,  it  hurt 
him  to  breathe.  In  grim  silence  he  en- 
dured the  whole  morning,  and  at  noon  he 
devoured  the  cold  lunch  his  grandmoth- 
er had  left  for  him  with  the  same  mask- 
like absence  of  feeling.  Sport,  his  pup, 
whined  about  and  affectionately  lapped 
his  warm  tongue  over  his  little  master's 
cold  hands.  Clarence  got  the  despised 
plush  coat  and  made  a  bed  out  of  it  for 
Sport.  He  gathered  the  dog  up  in  his 
arms  and  pressed  his  face  against  the 
warm,  soft  body.  Sport  wiggled  and 
barked  his  devotion. 

That  afternoon  school  dragged  wearily. 
Miss  Williams  was  as  sweet  and  pleasant 
as  ever  to  the  other  children,  but  Clar- 
ence knew  he  could  never  again  bask  in 
the  light  of  her  favor.  He  knew  he  must 
show  a  ''proper  spirit  of  regret."  Those 
words  ran  over  and  over  through  his 
mind.     He  was  worried  and  puzzled. 

Three-thirty  came.  The  six  rows  of 
little  folks  again  sat  erect  waiting  to  sing 
their  good-by  song.  All  listened  anx- 
iously. 

"Clarence,"  said  the  teacher's  gentle 
voice,  "now  are  you  ready  to  show  us  a 
proper  spirit  of  regret?" 

The  child  hung  his  head  helplessly. 
Miss  Williams  waited  for  two  long  min- 
utes. 

"You  may  remain  after  school." 

Then  they  sang  the  good-by  song,  and, 
to  a  lively  martial  melody,  one  by  one  the 
little  first-reader  people  passed  out  the 
door. 


They  were  left  alone — the  "toughest 
little  boy"  and  his  teacher.  Miss  Wil- 
liams sat  down  at  her  desk  and  began  to 
write. 

"I  will  wait  until  you  are  ready,"  she 
said. 

Clarence  sat  rigidly  in  his  seat.  She 
had  said  he  must  show  a  proper  spirit  of 
regret.  His  mind  groped  helplessly.  He 
had  a  dog  at  home,  and  at  school  he  had 
two  readers,  a  new  red  pencil,  an  old  clay 
pipe,  two  pieces  of  string,  and  a  movie 
ticket.  He  could  show  her  all  these, 
but  he  had  no  "proper  spirit  of  regret." 
He  had  none  to  show.  He  wished  he 
knew  what  it  was  and  where  he  could  get 
it  for  her.  She  had  said  he  must  have  it. 
His  grandmother  always  thrashed  him 
soundly  when  he  angered  her.  He  wished 
Miss  Williams  would  whip  him  too.  That 
was  what  he  deserved,  a  terrible  beating. 
The  big  hand  of  the  clock  slowly  crawled 
around,  Miss  Williams's  pen  scratched 
and  scratched.  The  solemn  baby  eyes 
watched  it.  Twice  the  boy  who  helped 
the  janitor  sweep  looked  in  the  door, 
grinned,  and  withdrew. 

An  hour  went  by.  Then  quick  steps 
echoed  in  the  hall.     The  door  flew  open. 

"  For  goodness'  sakes  !  Why  don't  you 
keep  your  engagements?"  demanded  a 
vigorous,  cheerful  voice,  and  Miss  Wil- 
liams's lawyer  friend  strode  into  the  room. 
"Here  I've  had  my  car  waiting  down  at 
the  corner  for  almost  an  hour." 

Then  he  stopped  abruptly  and  an 
amused  chuckle  burst  from  him  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  one  small  figure  in  the 
sea  of  little,  vacant  seats. 

"Now,  this  is  what  I  call  cruelty  to 
animals,"  he  declared.  "What  in  the 
world  has  that  poor  little  shaver  done  to 
have  to  be  imprisoned  like  this?  Come 
here,  son !" 

Clarence  got  out  of  his  seat,  and  slowly 
approached. 

"Clarence  was  bad.  He  tripped  a 
boy,"  sadly  explained  Miss  Williams. 

"That  little  kid  did !  And  with  those 
pipe-stem  legs.  He  sure  has  nerve," 
laughed  the  man.  "However,  Martha, 
if  you  keep  him  a  minute  longer  I  will 
have  to  entreat  you  with  strenuous  meas- 
ures to  pardon  him,"  he  threatened,  ad- 
vancing a  step. 

"You  may  go  now,  Clarence,"  hastily 
interjected  Clarence's  confused  teacher. 
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A  few  minutes  later  he  saw  Miss  Wil- 
liams and  her  lawyer  man  whiz  by  in  a 
big  black  automobile.  The  man  waved 
a  friendly  greeting,  but  Miss  Williams  did 
not  smile. 

Not  even  Sport  could  bring  a  particle 


schoolroom  behavior.  One  terrible  after- 
noon Clarence  decided  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer  and  he  played  truant.  But 
that  one  afternoon  taught  him  how  neces- 
sary school  life  was  in  his  plan  of  exist- 
ence.    It  was  a  miserable  afternoon.     He 
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When  he  looked  up  again  the  terrible  accusers  were  heartily  shaking  hands  with  the  lawyer  man. — Page  370. 


of  comfort  to  his  worried  master  that 
night. 

And  as  the  days  passed  on  Clarence  be- 
gan to  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  his  fall 
from  grace.  Miss  Williams  still  gave  him 
all  the  rights  of  a  first-room  pupil,  but 
nothing  else.  She  never  smiled  at  him, 
she  never  patted  his  head,  she  never 
seemed  to  notice  the  perfection  of  his 


never  missed  school  again.  Among  the 
children  he  was  an  individual  to  be  re- 
spected and  feared — and  avoided.  A 
few  of  the  worst  boys  would  associate 
with  him,  and  glory  in  the  fact,  but  he 
derived  no  satisfaction  from  the  knowl- 
edge. Nevertheless  he  led  them  into 
thrilling  escapes  and  daring  exploits. 
Nothing  was  too  dangerous  or  bad  for 
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him  to  attempt.     His  grandmother  con-  on  pie,  a  handful  of  marbles,  six  good 

sidered    him    an    incorrigible     degener-  sticks  of  chewing-gum,  his  new  necktie, 

ate.     Clarence  began  to  have  an  intimate  his  Sunday-school  cards,  his  whistle — all 

knowledge  of  the  word  "reform  school."  proved     useless     sacrifices.     Even     his 
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He  had  found  the  proper  spirit  of  regret. — Page  370. 


Still  he  could  not  quite  give  up  all  hope. 
If  he  only  could  get  a  "proper  spirit  of 
regret"  he  was  sure  Miss  Williams  would 
like  him  again.  He  took  her  everything 
he  could  think  of,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
be  the  right  thing.  She  would  accept  his 
presents  wdth  a  polite  "  Thank  you,"  and 
that  was  all.  He  carried  milk  for  Mrs. 
Brenon  and  drew  a  weekly  salary  of  seven 
cents.  Every  penny  of  this  income  was 
expended  on  Miss  Williams.     Half  a  lem- 


seventh  birthday  aroused  no  enthusiasm 
in  the  stern  teacher. 

Every  evening  after  school  Clarence 
and  Sport  would  hang  around  the  corner 
on  Main  Street  until  the  big  black  auto- 
mobile w^ent  by.  The  man  always  waved 
to  the  little  youngster  shivering  in  the 
thin  red  sweater,  but  the  teacher  seemed 
oblivious  to  his  presence. 

One  cold  November  evening  Clarence 
missed  seeing  the  automobile,  he  missed 
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it  again  the  second  evening,  and  the  next 
day  he  saw  Miss  WiUiams  board  the 
street-car.  For  two  weeks  the  faithful 
child  watched  for  his  friend,  but  the  dark 
shining  car  never  came  again.  Clarence 
wondered  what  had  happened.  Mike, 
who  was  now  a  friend  and  stanch  ad- 
mirer of  Clarence,  said  he  guessed  teacher 
must  have  had  a  fight  with  her  fellow, 
she  was  getting  so  awfully  cranky  of  late. 

Clarence  redoubled  his  efforts  to  get  the 
"proper  spirit  of  regret."  He  thought 
Miss  Williams  would  like  it.  Christmas 
was  approaching.  Clarence  found  his 
red  sweater  a  frail  protection  against  the 
cold  December  weather,  but  still  he 
spurned  the  plush  coat.  There  was  to  be 
a  programme  and  a  Christmas  tree  on  the 
last  day  before  vacation.  Mrs.  Brenon 
had  dispensed  with  Clarence's  services  as 
a  milkman,  and  there  was  no  way  to  get 
Miss  Williams  a  present.  Clarence  was 
worried. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  Alice 
Swanson  tripped  in  happily  just  before 
the  tardy-bell  rang.  A  sprig  of  green 
holly  with  glistening  red  berries  was 
pinned  on  her  blue  dress.  She  had  an- 
other piece  for  Miss  Williams. 

''From  my  mothahl"  she  beamed. 

"How  lovely!  Thank  you,  dear,"  ex- 
claimed the  teacher.  "My!  I  wish  we 
had  enough  holly  for  all  of  us  to  wear 
some." 

For  Clarence  the  morning  passed  in 
a  dream.  He  had  an  idea.  He  knew 
where  there  was  lots  of  holly. 

Clarence  was  busy  that  noon.  He  had 
no  time  to  eat.  As  the  first-room  chil- 
dren ascended  the  steps  to  enter  school 
that  afternoon  a  determined  little  figure 
accosted  each  one  and  allowed  no  person 
to  pass  until  decorated  with  a  generous 
piece  of  holly. 

When  school  began  Miss  Williams 
laughed  as  she  surveyed  her  holly-be- 
decked scholars. 

"  How  nice  my  children  look  ! "  she  said, 
smiling. 

Clarence  trembled  with  joy. 

"Clarence — he  got  it  for  us,"  explained 
Georgie. 

"All  of  it?"  questioned  the  surprised 
teacher. 

"  Yessiam — he ! " 

A  rap  on  the  door  interrupted  and. 
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with  an  affectionate  smile  at  Clarence, 
Miss  Williams  hastened  to  greet  several 
visiting  mothers.  A  deep  sense  of  peace 
and  happiness  swept  over  Clarence.  At 
last  he  had  found  something  to  please 
teacher.  For  the  first  time  in  two  months 
he  sat  proudly  and  surveyed  the  room  in 
a  friendly  fashion.  Holly  must  be  some- 
thing like  a  proper  spirit  of  regret.  He 
had  known  teacher  would  be  pleased. 
He  wished  he  could  get  her  the  lawyer 
man  too. 

The  exciting  afternoon  passed  pleas- 
antly. Many  mothers  came  to  visit, 
there  were  lots  of  Christmas  pieces  and 
songs;  and  last  of  all  the  curtains  were 
pulled  down  and  the  beautiful  Christmas 
tree  was  lighted.  The  joyous  little  ones 
gazed  fascinated  at  the  shining  candles. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sharp  knock. 
Everybody  started. 

"It's  Santa  Claus!"  shivered  Susie. 

The  children  held  their  breath  as  Miss 
Williams  opened  the  door.  Her  cheeks 
paled.  Men's  voices  could  be  heard  talk- 
ing in  low  tones  to  her.  Then  Miss  Wil- 
liams turned,  and  faced  the  excited  chil- 
dren. 

"Clarence  Pierson,"  said  her  quiet 
voice,  "where  did  you  get  that  holly?" 

"Down  at  Thompson's  grocery  store," 
he  answered  frankly. 

"Did  you  pay  for  it?" 

"  No,  teacher,  it  was  out  in  front — he 
just  went  and  swiped  it,"  eagerly  put  in 
George. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  kid,"  said  a  gruff  voice, 
and  a  big  man  pushed  his  way  into  the 
room  and  pointed  at  Clarence.  It  was 
not  a  jolly  Santa  Claus;  it  was  a  stern, 
blue-coated  policeman.  And  behind  him 
followed  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  corner  gro- 
cery. Clarence  was  stunned,  the  children 
horrified,  the  mothers  sat  spellbound.  ^ 

Then  Miss  WiUiams  arose  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

"Sit  down,  gentlemen,"  she  said. 
"  School  will  soon  be  over.  Then  we  will 
adjust  our  difficulty.  Clarence,  please 
keep  your  seat  when  the  lines  pass  out." 

Mr.  Thompson  and  the  policeman  took 
the  proffered  chairs,  and  Miss  Williams 
went  on  with  the  programme.  It  was  a 
trying  ordeal — the  tree  had  lost  its  fasci- 
nation; the  visiting  mothers  became  of 
secondary  importance;  the  terrible  uni- 
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form  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  Sev- 
eral pieces  of  holly  slyly  dropped  on  the 
floor.  That  policeman  had  come  to  take 
Clarence  to  the  reform  school.  All  were 
relieved  when  the  dismissal  gong  sound- 
ed. Miss  Williams's  voice  shook  as  she 
wished  them  a  merry  Christmas,  and  the 
children's  ''same  to  you"  response  was 
solemn. 

Soon  the  two  men  and  Miss  Williams 
were  alone  with  Clarence.  Cross-exam- 
ination revealed  that  Clarence  had  stolen 
a  large  amount  of  holly  from  the  grocery ; 
Mr.  Thompson  demanded  reparation; 
the  policeman  declared  Clarence  was  the 
worst  boy  on  his  beat  and  he  must  be 
taken  up  to  headquarters.  Miss  Wil- 
liams pleaded  for  clemency;  she  endeav- 
ored to  explain  how  the  child  had  un- 
intentionally committed  the  theft  at  her 
own  suggestion  of  a  wish  for  holly.  Mr. 
Thompson  w^as  obdurate;  the  policeman 
vras  unconvinceable. 

"I  ought  to  have  a  lawyer,"  suddenly 
suggested  the  frightened  child,  fixing  big, 
pleading  eyes  on  his  teacher. 

Miss  Williams  divined  his  meaning, 
and  she  nervously  paced  the  floor.  The 
policeman  impatiently  tapped  his  foot. 
Clarence  anxiously  watched  his  teacher. 
She  offered  to  pay  Mr.  Thompson  for  the 
damage  done,  but  the  officer  of  the  law 
objected.  She  again  walked  the  floor, 
and  avoided  meeting  her  pupil's  pathetic 
eyes.  Then  a  blue-coated  arm  firmly 
descended  on  Clarence's  frail  shoulder. 

"Where's  your  cap,  young  man  I"  a 
terrible  voice  said. 

Clarence  cringed  and  lifted  a  white, 
agonized  face  in  a  last  appeal.  Miss 
Williams  stood  silent.  Clarence,  the  iron 
grip  heavy  on  his  shoulder,  walked  to  the 
cloak-room  and  pulled  the  sweater  over 
his  shaking  frame. 

"Wait,"  said  a  calm,  determined  voice; 
"  I  would  like  to  telephone  to  Mr.  McCul- 
lough  about  this  affair.  Wait  a  few  min- 
utes." 

Clarence  felt  the  heavy  grip  relax. 
Both  men  resumed  their  seats.  McCul- 
lough  was  a  powerful  man  in  that  ward. 
They  remembered  having  seen  this  pretty 
young  woman  in  McCullough's  car.  Miss 
Williams  swiftly  disappeared  up  the  stairs. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  she  returned, 
flushed  but  self-possessed. 


"Mr.  McCuUough  is  coming  at  once," 
she  announced. 

Ten  minutes  passed  in  silence.  Then 
a  honk  was  heard  outside,  and  soon 
teacher's  lawyer  man  entered. 

"Well,  well!  If  here  isn't  my  little 
skinny  friend  in  trouble  again,"  he  said. 
"Now  what's  the  fight?" 

Clarence  watched  a  broad  smile  spread 
over  the  lawyer's  face  as  the  teacher  ex- 
plained. The  smile  seemed  contagious: 
the  policeman  and  groceryman  began  to 
grin,  then  teacher  smiled  too.  Clarence 
buried  his  face  in  his  sweater  arm.  He 
was  afraid  he  would  cry.  When  he 
looked  up  again  the  terrible  accusers 
were  heartily  shaking  hands  with  the 
lawyer  man.  Then  their  footsteps  be- 
gan to  echo  down  the  hall  to  the  awful 
pounding  of  something  inside  of  him. 

He  heard  teacher  thanking  the  lawyer 
and  talking  a  lot  to  him. 

The  lawyer  man  was  saying  he  was 
sorry,  and  thought  it  a  shame  that  two 
perfectly  sane  grown-ups  should  waste  so 
much  time  fussing  over  nothing. 

Clarence  pricked  up  his  ears  at  teach- 
er's answer.  "Well,  of  course,"  she  said, 
"if  you  can  show  a  proper  spirit  of  re- 
gret— why ! " 

"I  do — I  do!"  fervently  declared  the 
lawyer  man,  gathering  teacher  close  in 
his  arms  and  kissing  her  lots  of  times. 

A  wonderful  light  of  understanding 
broke  over  the  watching  child.  So  that 
was  what  teacher  had  been  demanding 
all  the  time ! 

"Miss  Williams,"  he  said,  timidly 
touching  her  dress,  "  I  can  show  a  proper 
spirit  of  regret  too." 

"You  precious  child,"  murmured  the 
teacher,  stooping  and  putting  both  arms 
around  him.  Then  Clarence  breathed 
the  faint  perfume  of  her  hair  and  felt  the 
caressing  touch  of  her  lips.  Teacher  had 
kissed  him. 

"Poor  little  devil !"  exclaimed  the  law- 
yer man.  "It's  a  shame.  Just  look  at 
that  sweater — and  all  those  bones.  Great 
Scott,  Martha — what  could  you  expect  ? 
— this  kid  has  never  had  a  chance — -but 
by  heaven,  he's  going  to  get  it " 

Clarence  could  not  comprehend  all 
they  said — he  did  not  care;  a  great  joy 
was  singing  through  him — he  had  found 
the  proper  spirit  of  regret. 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL  ideals 
have  changed  during  the 
past  ten  years.  This 
change  has  been  sudden 
and,  in  a  sense,  surprising. 
Many  educational  leaders, 
who  as  radical  progressives  were  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  new  view-point, 
are  now  considered  conservatives  because 
they  are  not  able  at  once  to  realize  com- 
pletely these  new  ideals  of  the  school.  For 
a  long  time  the  doctrine  has  been  preached 
that  the  school  should  train  the  heart  and 
the  hand  as  well  as  the  head,  that  the 
school  should  develop  industrial  efficien- 
cy as  well  as  scholarship,  that  the  school 
should  teach  the  art  of  right  living  as  well 
as  arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing.  But 
when  the  public  has  at  last  been  converted 
and  demands  that  the  whole  child  be  sent 
to  school,  and  that  the  needs  of  all  the 
children  be  met,  the  school  is  overwhelmed 
with  its  responsibility.  The  traditional 
school  organization  and  equipment  are 
found  to  be  inadequate. 

The  first  business  of  the  school  is  to  get 
the  child  into  a  condition  to  be  taught 
what  the  school  has  to  teach:  the  child 
must  have  good  health,  intelligence,  re- 
liability, and  industry  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed either  in  the  school  or  out  of  the 
school.  He  must  have  real  life  experi- 
ences to  supplement  the  book  study,  and 
must  have  a  chance  to  use  the  knowledge 
gained  from  books  not  only  to  master  the 
knowledge  but  also  to  understand  why 
he  should  study  the  books.  The  tradi- 
tional school,  with  children  strapped  to 
fixed  school  seats  for  nine  hundred  hours 
a  year,  and  loafing  in  the  streets  three 
hours  for  one  spent  in  school,  is  not  pre- 
pared to  develop  good  health,  intelligence, 
industry,  or  reliability.  The  public  and 
the  teachers  now  see  that  the  tremendous 
current  of  energy  expended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  city  child  is  being  short-cir- 
cuited through  the  wasted  life  of  the  city 
street.  The  principal  reason  for  the 
great  change  in  the  ideals  of  the  school 
to-day  is  that  our  city  thought  is  now 
being  dominated  by  men  and  women  who 


were  themselves  city  boys  and  girls  and 
understand  their  needs  and  handicaps. 
They  know  that  the  average  city  home 
cannot  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wholesome  activity  at  work  and  play  any 
more  than  it  can  provide  adequate  op- 
portunities for  study  and  academic  in- 
struction. 

It  was  the  industrial  training  of  children 
in  the  home  and  small  shop  that  made 
children  of  the  past  generation  reliable,  in- 
dustrious, physically  strong,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  their  general  intelligence. 
The  school  plus  the  home  and  the  small 
shop  educated  the  child.  To-day  the 
small  shop  has  been  eliminated  and  the 
home  has  lost  many  of  its  former  oppor- 
tunities. A  much  greater  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  must  be  assumed  by 
the  school  of  the  present  generation.  It 
is  true  we  have  in  the  schools  a  little 
manual  training  and  are  now  talking 
about  prevocational  and  vocational  train- 
ing. But  the  school  still  considers  the 
problem  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of 
how  to  do  a  little  of  the  industrial  training 
with  the  least  disturbance  to  the  tradi- 
tional programme.  What  we  really  need 
is  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  en- 
tire elementary-school  system  to  meet 
changed  social  and  industrial  conditions. 
Patchwork  will  not  do,  and,  besides,  it  is 
expensive.  The  school  must  do  what  the 
school,  home,  and  small  shop  formerly  did 
together. 

I  am  in  favor  of  an  elementary-school 
system  that  really  trains  all  of  its  chil- 
dren, and  educates  the  whole  child,  while 
it  keeps  him  in  school  until  sixteen  years 
of  age.  We  desire  a  public  institution  that 
will  be  a  study,  work,  and  play  school. 
We  want  the  school  to  continue  to  de- 
velop culture  and  scholarship.  We  be- 
lieve that  when  the  wasted  time  of  the 
street  is  used  for  wholesome  work  and 
play,  supplementing  the  study  hours,  the 
school  will  be  more  successful  in  develop- 
ing culture  and  scholarship  and  also  able 
to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  life. 

Not  only  must  the  wasted  street  time 
of  the  child  be  eliminated,  but  the  time 
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and  energy  of  the  teacher  must  be  con- 
served. It  is  the  business  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school  to  develop  and  keep 
the  teacher  in  the  best  condition  to  teach,, 
the  child  in  the  best  condition  to  learn, 
and  both  in  the  best  possible  environment 
for  teaching  and  learning.  A  successful 
work,  study,  and  play  school  provides  the 
best  envhonment  for  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, and  develops  in  the  child  the  right 
attitude  of  mind  toward  the  school.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  such  a  school 
conserves  the  energy  and  time  of  the 
teacher.  When  the  children  want  to 
know  what  the  schogl  has  to  teach,  the 
teacher's  work  is  comparatively  light. 
In  fact,  no  teacher  can  by  any  expenditure 
of  energy  educate  the  child.  Each  child 
must  educate  himself.  All  that  the 
teacher  can  do  is  to  provide  the  most  fa- 
vorable en\'ironment  and  stimuli  for  the 
child  to  educate  himself.  When  chil- 
dren are  busy  educating  themselves,  and 
the  teacher  is  only  a  -wise  director  of  their 
efforts,  the  nervous  drain  of  the  tradi- 
tional school  disappears. 

Financing  an  ideal  school  is  not  a  prob- 
lem. Well-equipped  workshops,  super- 
\dsed  playgrounds,  fine  auditoriums,  g>"m- 
nasia,  laboratories,  and  swimming-pools 
are  not  extravagant  luxuries.  These  ad- 
ditions to  the  school  plant  actually  reduce 
the  total  cost  of  the  school  to  the  tax- 


payers. Schools  with  abundant  provi- 
sion for  work  and  play  activities  as  well  as 
study  are  extravagant  only  in  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  the  children.  The  great 
problem  is  to  know  what  kind  of  a  school 
will  meet  the  children's  needs  and  how  to 
run  such  a  school  when  you  have  secured 
it.  You  can  afford  any  kind  of  a  school 
desired  if  ordinary  economic  public-serv- 
ice principles  are  applied  to  public-school 
management.  The  first  principle  in  turn- 
ing waste  into  profit  in  school  manage- 
ment is  to  use  every  facility  all  the  time 
for  all  the  people.  The  modern  city  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  common  use  of  public  fa- 
cilities that  we  need  for  personal  use  only 
part  of  the  time.  Ample  accommodations 
may  be  pro\dded  in  all  facilities  in  the 
schools,  if  they  are  in  use  constantly  by 
alternating  groups.  And  this  may  be 
done  at  less  cost  than  regular  classrooms 
provided  on  the  basis  of  the  exclusive  pri- 
vate possession  of  a  desk  and  one-fortieth 
of  a  classroom  by  each  pupil. 

The  public  now  understands  clearly 
that  the  successful  rearing  of  children  is 
as  much  of  a  social  and  economic  problem 
as  it  is  a  pedagogical  problem.  No  longer 
is  the  public  going  to  permit  the  peda- 
gogue to  dictate  school  conditions  regard- 
less of  social  and  economic  needs. 

William  W^irt. 


THE  GARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

If  the  school  system  of  the  town  of 
Gary,  Ind.,  in  its  short  life  of  nine  years, 
has  become  an  institution  of  national 
significance,  it  is  because  it  has  been 
built  up  by  an  educator,  William  Wirt, 
who  had  a  great  \'ision  of  what  a  public 
school  might  be  and  who  had,  moreover, 
the  economic  and  practical  genius  to  re- 
alize his  vision.  Orthodox  school  super- 
intendents are  amazed  that  teachers  and 
investigators  should  flock  to  a  small  In- 
diana industrial  town  to  learn  how  to 
organize  a  modern  public  school.  New 
Yorkers  are  amazed  that  their  Board  of 
Education  should  call  in  the  school-super- 
intendent of  a  small  city  that  most  of 
them  never  heard  of,  and  pay  him  a  large 
salarv  to  advise  them  in  the  solution  of 


the  great  problems  arising  from  the  over- 
crowding of  the  schools  and  the  new  de- 
mands for  vocational  training.  Nine 
years  ago  there  was  no  Gary  school. 
To-day  it  is  the  most  visited  school  in  the 
country.  Educators  come  in  such  num- 
bers from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  from  abroad,  that  in  self-defense  the 
school  authorities  have  had  to  set  aside 
special  times  when  the  schools  may  be  vis- 
ited and  the  principles  of  their  pedagogy 
and  organization  explained.  Numerous 
reports  from  educational  experts,  jour- 
nalists, superintendents,  have  appeared, 
practically  all  of  them  dwelling  upon  the 
new  and  enlarged  opportunities  which 
the  Gary  school  offers  to  American  pub- 
lic-school education.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  has  investigated  it, 
and  has  published  a  most  favorable  report 
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on  the  "  unique  and  ingenious  synthesis  of  skill  with  which  the  relatively  poor  re- 
educational  influences"  which  these  re-  sources  have  been  utiHzed. 
markable  schools  represent.  Little  by  When  Mr.  Wirt  came  to  Gary  from 
little  the  American  public  is  coming  to  Bluff  ton,  Ind.,  where  he  had  been  able 
understand  that  this  public  school  which  to  work  out  some  of  his  ideas  on  a  small 
Superintendent  William  Wirt  has  founded  scale,  he  found  a  small  village  with  one 
in  Gary  offers,  in  its  practicality,  in  the  plain  school-building,  erected  to  accom- 
wealth  of  educational  opportunities  it  modate  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
offers,  and  in  the  financial  economies  children.  To-day  there  are  nearly  five 
which  it  embodies,  a  model  for  wide-  thousand  school-children  in  Gary,  housed 
spread  imitation  by  the  cities  and  towns  in  five  buildings,  two  of  which,  the  re- 
of  this  country,  confronted  as  they  are  cently  completed  Emerson  and  Froebel 
with  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  Schools,  are  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
rapid  growth  and  changing  social  and  in-  ful  and  magnificently  equipped  common 
dustrial  conditions.  schools  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
The  connection  of  the  United  States  United  States.  That  Mr.  Wirt  has  been 
Steel  Corporation  with  the  town  of  Gary  able  to  work  out,  in  so  short  a  time  and 
has  led  to  a  wide  but  entirely  errone-  in  a  small  city  with  relatively  low  tax 
ous  impression  that  the  schools  of  Gary  values,  a  school  system  which  in  its 
are  dependent  upon  the  enlightened  wealth  of  material  equipment  as  well  as 
business  philanthropy  of  the  corpora-  in  its  educational  results  surpasses  the 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  achievements  of  old  and  wealthy  com- 
Steel  Corporation  did  found  the  town  munities,  seems  almost  a  miracle.  It 
upon  the  sand-dunes  by  Lake  Michigan  as  would  be  extraordinary  even  as  an  experi- 
an  industrial  centre  for  its  great  plants,  ment.  But  all  who  have  seen  the  Gary 
its  connection  with  the  government  and  schools  agree  that  they  are  not  an  experi- 
public  affairs  of  the  town  ceased  with  ment,  but  a  most  successful  working  out 
the  selling  of  the  land.  Gary,  to-day  a  of  educational  ideas  which  the  most  ad- 
well-built  city  of  nearly  forty  thousand  vanced  and  democratic  educators  have 
people,  with  attractive  business  and  been  long  trying  to  get  realized  in  the 
residential  districts,  a  public  library,  American  public-school  system.  They 
churches,  electric  cars  and  taxi-cabs,  and  see  in  the  striking  success  of  the  Gary 
all  the  conveniences  of  a  modern  city,  schools  the  proof  that  we  have  scarcely 
owes  all  these  things,  as  well  as  its  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  oppor- 
schools,  to  its  own  energy  and  is  in  no  tunities  for  public  education  in  this  coun- 
way  dependent  upon  the  Steel  Corpora-  try. 

tion  or  the  other  large  industrial  com-  The  school  that  William  Wirt  has  built 
panics  that  have  built  their  mills  along  up  in  Gary  is  not  a  mere  attempt  to 
the  lake.  Even  though  there  is  a  large  tinker  with  the  old  public-school  system, 
immigrant  population,  the  town  does  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  fads,  as  some 
not  differ  except  in  its  newness  from  the  of  the  popular  accounts  of  the  Gary  school 
other  industrial  suburbs  of  Chicago,  would  lead  the  reader  to  believe.  It  is 
Gary  has  had  no  peculiar  advantages  in  really  a  new  kind  of  a  school,  a  school  re- 
the  organization  of  its  public  schools,  organized  from  the  bottom  up,  to  meet 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  or-  the  demands  of  the  changing  social  and 
ganization  and  support,  of  the  public  industrial  conditions  of  the  day.  It  is 
schools  except  the  educational  genius  of  based  on  a  very  definite  philosophy,  for 
Superintendent  Wirt.  As  far  as  their  which  Mr.  Wirt  does  not  hesitate  to  give 
financial  foundation  goes,  they  have  been  full  credit  to  the  great  educator  and  phi- 
built  up  from  the  ordinary  school  appro-  losopher.  Professor  John  Dewey,  under 
priations  of  the  city  budget  and  the  State  whom  he  studied  at  Chicago.  The  fun- 
funds.  The  city  has  not  made  any  un-  damental  ideas  of  this  philosophy  are  two 
usual  sacrifices  for  its  schools.  There  is  — first,  that  the  public  school  should  be 
nothing  that  is  possible  in  Gary  that  is  a  sort  of  embryonic  community  life  in 
not  possible  anywhere  else.  The  superi-  which  the  child  would  gradually  become 
ority  of  the  Gary  school  lies  entirely  in  the  familiar  not   only   with  the   knowledge 
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that  he  will  need  in  adult  life  but  also 
with  the  occupations  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  society  into  which  he  will  enter; 
second,  that  learning  comes  only,  from 
doing,  that  it  is  idle  to  learn  things  that 
are  not  used,  and  that  therefore  whatever 
is  learned  in  school  must  be  used  in  school. 
School  work  must  be  real  work,  produc- 
tive in  some  form  that  the  child  can  ap- 
preciate and  not  a  mere  storing  up  of  in- 
formation and  skill  against  some  possible 
future  time. 

It  is  clear  that  the  attempt  to  apply 
these  ideas  will  result  in  a  public  school 
very  different  from  the  present  one.  The 
criticism  of  the  school  from  business  men 
and  college  instructors  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  complaint  is  that 
children  come  from  the  public  schools 
wretchedly  prepared  either  for  higher 
study  or  for  business  and  industrial  life. 
They  are  inaccurate,  ill-informed,  lack- 
ing even  in  the  rudiments  of  education, 
without  either  intellectual  orientation  or 
the  skill  and  knowledge  to  earn  a  li\ing. 
Educators  have  struggled  to  meet  these 
complaints,  but  beyond  adding  various 
kinds  of  manual  training  and  commercial 
studies,  both  taught  in  an  academic  way, 
the  ordinary  public  school  has  done  little 
to  remedy  the  situation.  Educators  have 
generally  failed  to  recognize  these  funda- 
mental truths,  that  knowledge  must  be 
used  or  it  will  not  be  learned.  The  pub- 
lic schools  have  left  the  children  \\^thout 
the  opportunity  to  apply  what  they  have 
learned.  The  Gary  school  is  the  first  to 
recognize  this  truth  and  provide  on  a  com- 
prehensive scale  for  the  learning  through 
practical  work. 

Mr.  Wirt  sees  the  public  school  as  an 
extension  of  the  home.  On  the  farm  or 
in  the  country  community  the  children 
learned  their  life- vocation  by  participat- 
ing, from  an  early  age,  in  the  work  of 
the  household,  or  the  shop,  or  the  farm. 
They  learned  how  to  do  things  by  watch- 
ing their  elders.  They  got  their  "vo- 
cational" education  almost  before  they 
knew  it.  What  was  possible  in  more 
primitive  days  is  no  longer  possible  in 
these  days  of  urban  life.  The  city  child 
cannot  learn  in  the  home ;  the  school  must 
step  in  and  supplenient  the  activities  of 
the  household.  And  it  must  do  much 
more  than  merely  give  the  child  a  little 


intellectual  knowledge.  It  must  really 
become  a  little  household  by  itself,  a  sort 
of  children's  community,  where  the  child 
gets  the  comprehensive  training  that  will 
fit  it  for  the  hard  work  of  professional  or 
industrial  life.  The  present  public  school, 
with  its  four  or  five  hour  session  and  its 
Saturday  holiday,  leaves  the  city  child  for 
many  hours  a  day  to  the  demoralizing 
and  disintegrating  influences  of  the  street 
and  alley  and  crowded  home,  where  the 
work  of  the  school  is  practically  undone. 
The  result  is  idleness,  juvenile  crime,  tru- 
ancy, and  the  tendency  of  children  to 
leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 
The  city,  spending  so  much  money  on  its 
schools,  cannot  afford  to  give  the  child  so 
much  of  this  "  street-and-alley  time,"  as 
Mr.  Wirt  puts  it.  It  is  not  doing  its  duty 
to  the  child  or  to  itself,  and  it  pays  a  heavy 
price  in  inefficiency,  ignorance,  and  crime. 

The  Gary  school  is  a  genuine  child's 
community,  the  centre  of  all  his  work  and 
play.  It  has  an  eight-hour  day,  with 
plenty  of  play  and  varied  acti\dties,  and 
a  voluntary  Saturday  school,  to  which,  as 
experience  shows,  most  of  the  children 
come.  Instead  of  a  two  months'  summer 
vacation,  the  Gary  school  runs  all  the 
year  round,  though  attendance  in  the 
vacation  school  is  voluntary,  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  State  law.  The  idea 
is  to  make  the  school  as  inevitable  and 
natural  to  the  child  as  is  his  home,  to 
give  him  the  training  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  interesting  work  and  play  that 
even  the  well-to-do  city  home  is  not  in  a 
position  to  give  him.  At  the  same  time 
the  Gary  school  does  not  monopolize  the 
child.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  are  other 
institutions  in  the  community  which  have 
something  to  give  the  child  that  the  school 
cannot,  then  the  school  co-operates  cheer- 
fully with  them.  So  the  child  in  the 
Gary  school  may  go  home  in  school  hours 
for  music  lessons  or  special  training  of 
any  sort,  or  to  the  church  for  religious  in- 
struction, or  to  neighborhood  houses  or 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  Superintendent  Wirt's 
idea  is  to  make  the  school  what  he  calls 
^'  the  clearing-house  for  community  activi- 
ties." It  is  not  only  the  centre  of  the 
child's  work  and  play,  but  the  means 
through  which  he  comes  in  contact  with 
the  community  life. 

It  is  obvious   that  the  school  which 
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plays  such  a  role  must  be  much  richer  in 
facilities  and  much  more  interesting  than 
the  ordinary  public  school,  from  which 
the  child  is  glad  to  escape  at  the  end  of 
the  school  day.  The  Gary  school  is  a 
large  and  complex  institution.  The  Gary 
idea  of  a  school-plant  is  "a  playground, 
garden,  workhouse,  social  centre,  library, 
and  traditional  school,  combined  under 
the  same  management."  Such  a  school 
as  the  new  Froebel  School  in  Gary  is 
almost  unbelievably  rich  in  resources 
for  work,  study,  and  play.  It  occupies 
twenty  acres  of  land,  with  playgrounds, 
athletic  fields,  school-gardens,  lawns. 
The  building  itself,  besides  the  ordinary 
classrooms  and  kindergarten-rooms,  con- 
tains a  big  auditorium,  with  a  stage  so 
large  that  basket-ball  games  may  be 
played  upon  it;  two  gymnasiums,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls ;  two  swimming- 
pools;  botany,  zoology,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry laboratories;  music  and  drawing 
studios ;  kitchen  and  lunch-room ;  laundry ; 
two  branches  of  the  public  library;  car- 
penter-shop, cabinet- shop,  plumbing - 
shop,  forge  and  foundry,  machine-shop, 
paint-and- varnish  shop,  pottery- shop, 
and  printery.  And  this  small  city  of  Gary 
has  not  only  one  school  like  this,  but  two, 
the  Emerson  School  being  only  slightly 
less  magnificent  in  its  equipment.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  schools 
are  not  high  schools,  where  these  lavish 
opportunities  are  reserved  for  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  fortunate  children 
of  the  community,  but  are  primary  schools 
as  well,  sharing  all  this  wealth  with  the 
younger  children.  Mr.  Wirt's  philoso- 
phy involves  a  radical  rearrangement  of 
studies.  He  finds  it  absurd  that  four 
children  out  of  five  in  America  should 
leave  school  without  having  studied  sci- 
ence or  had  any  opportunities  for  voca- 
tional training.  The  Gary  school  rep- 
resents a  great  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  primary  and  ''grammar"  school. 
Years  that  are  practically  wasted  in  the 
ordinary  public  school  are  now  utilized 
in  introducing  the  younger  children  to 
physics  and  chemistry,  letting  them  take 
up  the  trades  or  languages  or  sociological 
studies,  while  their  minds  are  still  fresh 
and  keen  and  their  curiosity  aroused. 
Mr.  Wirt  says  that  children  are  natural 
scientists,  and  the  experience  of  the  Gary 


schools  has  shown  that  the  younger  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  taking  up  many 
studies  which  the  public  school  has  un- 
accountably reserved,  important  as  the 
work  was  for  the  child  going  out  into  the 
world,  for  the  favored  few  of  the  high 
school. 

All  this  richness  of  opportunity  in  the 
Gary  school  is  possible  only  because  the 
schools  are  managed  like  a  public  utility. 
Mr.  Wirt  points  out  that  if  the  schools  or 
any  department  in  them  are  to  stand  idle 
for  a  large  part  of  the  time,  as  is  our  gen- 
eral practise,  the  public  simply  cannot 
afford  the  expensive  equipment  that  he 
would  provide.  The  Gary  schools  are 
run,  therefore,  on  the  principle  of  "equal- 
izing the  load. ' '  The  ideal  of  the  ordinary 
public  school,  "  to  provide  a  desk  and  seat 
for  every  child,"  he  says  is  as  absurd  as 
it  would  be  to  provide  a  seat  in  the  park 
for  every  inhabitant.  No  public  service 
is  used  by  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
people  at  any  one  time.  The  Gary  school 
provides  the  traditional  classroom  for 
about  one-quarter  of  the  children.  While 
they  are  studying,  the  rest  of  the  school 
is  distributed  in  playground  and  shop, 
gymnasium  and  laboratory  and  studio,  or 
at  home.  Then,  by  an  ingenious  redis- 
tribution of  the  groups  throughout  the 
course  of  the  eight-hour  day,  the  school 
is  able  to  give  every  child  participation 
in  all  these  various  activities  every  day, 
while  all  the  facilities  of  the  school  are 
being  used  practically  all  the  time.  In 
this  way  the  Gary  school  is  able  to  accom- 
modate in  one  school-building  twice  the 
ordinary  number  of  children.  The  Gary 
school  has  two  complete  schools,  each  with 
its  set  of  teachers,  functioning  together 
in  the  same  building  all  day  long.  In  the 
lower  grades  the  child  spends  two  hours 
daily  in  the  classroom,  an  hour  in  labora- 
tory or  shop,  half  an  hour  in  studio  and 
half  an  hour  in  gymnasium,  an  hour  in 
auditorium,  and  the  rest  in  study,  play, 
and  outside  activity.  The  older  child  has 
three  hours  for  formal  instruction,  and 
two  hours  for  more  intensive  shop  or 
studio  work.  But  merely  by  this  inten- 
sive use  of  the  plant,  by  this  "rotation  of 
crops"  or  "platoon"  system,  as  it  has 
been  called,  the  capacity  of  the  schools  is 
doubled.  While  other  cities  are  strug- 
gling with  "part-time"  problems,  forced 
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to  give  a  proportion  of  their  children  a 
shorter  school  day,  the  town  of  Gary,  in 
spite  of  its  phenomenal  growth,  already 
has  accommodations  for  one-third  more 
children  than  there  are  children  in  the 
town.  And  all  the  children  are  getting 
not  ''part-time"  but  practically  ''double- 
time." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  really  novel  stroke 
of  genius  of  Mr.  Wirt's  scheme  in  Gary. 
For  the  sums  of  money  saved  on  school- 
buildings  by  this  plan  are  so  enormous 
that  an  equipment  is  possible,  at  no  add- 
ed cost  to  the  taxpayers,  which  surpasses 
what  even  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
cities  have  been  able  under  the  old  plan 
to  afford.  It  is  this  that  explains  how  a 
small  and  relatively  poor  city  like  Gary 
is  able  to  support  wdth  perfect  ease  these 
public  schools,  for  whose  peers  in  physical 
equipment  and  educational  opportunities 
one  would  have  to  go  to  the  high  schools 
of  wealthy  metropolitan  suburbs.  The 
significance  of  the  Gary  school  for  Ameri- 
can public-school  education  is  therefore 
the  proof  that,  wdth  the  money  now  be- 
ing appropriated  for  public  schools,  enor- 
mously better  schools  are  possible.  It 
is  often  said  that  if  the  taxpayers  w^ould 
provide  more  money  we  could  have  better 
schools  and  better  teachers.  Mr.  Wirt 
has  shown  in  Gary  that  w^e  need  not  wait 
for  the  generosity  of  the  public.  He  has 
shown  that,  merely  by  an  intensive  use 
of  the  plant,  economies  can  be  effected 
which  make  possible  common  schools  al- 
most as  lavish  in  their  resources  as  we  can 
desire. 

This  intensive  use  of  the  school-plant 
in  Gary  is  not  confined  to  the  day-school. 
The  economies  effected  permit  the  opera- 
tion of  a  large  night-school  at  little  in- 
creased cost  to  the  community.  Indeed, 
the  night-school  at  Gary  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  day-school.  It  has  even  a  larger 
attendance.  The  people  of  Gary  can  say 
with  pride  that  one  out  of  every  three 
persons  in  the  city  attends  school.  The 
night-school  is  a  sort  of  town  public  uni- 
versity, attended  by  all  classes  of  the 
population,  from  the  mill-workers  who 
want  to  learn  English  to  the  well-to-do 
women  who  wish  to  study  French  or  his- 
tory. All  the  shops  and  laboratories  are 
open,  and  not  only  are  the  courses  of 
the  day-schools  repeated,  but  advanced 


courses  in  all  the  subjects  are  given  on 
demand.  A  citizen  of  Gary  need,  there- 
fore, never  leave  school.  Children  who 
are  compelled  to  go  to  work  before  their 
schooling  is  finished  may  continue  their 
shop  work  or  studies  in  the  evening. 
Even  boys  who  are  temporarily  out  of 
w'ork  come  back  and  put  in  their  spare 
time  at  their  trade  or  at  something  that 
will  fit  them  for  a  better  position.  There 
is  no  break  between  the  Gary  school  and 
the  community.  The  school  is  the  place 
where  the  people  come  who  want  to  use 
its  equipment.  The  absence  of  formality, 
the  great  wealth  of  opportunities,  provid- 
ing for  almost  every  kind  of  an  interest, 
make  such  a  school  a  really  "public" 
school,  perhaps  the  first  genuinely  "pub- 
lic" school,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  freely 
used  by  all  classes  of  the  population,  that 
we  have  yet  seen  in  this  country. 

Remarkable  as  the  Gary  school  is  from 
the  point  of  \dew  of  material  equipment, 
it  is  no  less  remarkable  in  the  democrat- 
ic and  libertarian  educational  principles 
which  it  embodies.  It  is  the  first  public 
school  to  announce  frankly  an  ideal  of  in- 
dividual instruction  and  individual  devel- 
opment. The  ordinary  public  school  has 
been  organized  and  administered  on  the 
theory  that  children  in  large  masses,  such 
as  our  city  schools  have  to  cope  wdth, 
could  only  be  handled  by  uniform  and 
semi-militaristic  methods.  Children  had 
to  be  taught  in  large  classes,  curricula 
had  to  be  uniform,  promotions  and  ex- 
aminations had  to  be  according  to  rule. 
Drill  and  uniformity  w^ere  thought  to  be 
the  only  methods  by  which  public-school 
education  w^as  possible.  It  has  always 
been  thought  that  anything  in  the  way 
of  freedom  or  individual  instruction  was 
wholly  impracticable,  on  account  of  the 
costly  teaching  force  necessary  to  realize 
such  an  ideal.  Educators  have  talked 
for  many  years  about  "individual  devel- 
opment," but  it  is  only  recently  that 
public-school  methods  have  given  any 
indication  that  children  were  not  exactly 
uniform  in  their  mental  capacity,  talents, 
interests,  and  future  vocations.' 

Mr.  Wirt  has  shown  in  the  Gary  school 
that  it  is  just  these  administrative  meth- 
ods which  crushed  the  initiative  of  the 
teacher  and  imposed  programmes  and 
rules  and  curricula  upon  her,  that  pre- 
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vented  the  realization  of  these  freer  ideals. 
The  Gary  school  cultivates  co-operation 
and  initiative.  The  teachers  also  help 
each  other,  the  younger  acting  as  ^'ap- 
prentice" teacher,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  younger  child  learns  from  the 
older  and  the  older  learns  from  the  work- 
men-teachers in  the  industrial  shops  of  the 
school.  The  teachers  are  allowed  great 
leeway  in  their  courses.  They  develop 
their  own  ideas,  shape  their  own  work, 
share  each  other's  plans.  The  children 
are  encouraged  to  develop  their  own  ideas. 
Each  person  in  the  Gary  school  is  thus  at 
the  same  time,  or  at  some  time  in  the 
course,  both  a  pupil  and  a  teacher.  The 
auditorium  hour,  which  Mr.  Wirt  con- 
siders one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
day,  is  used  for  the  development  of  ex- 
pression. If  anything  interesting  happens 
in  any  class,  this  hour  gives  an  opportuni- 
ty to  present  it  in  dramatic  form  to  the 
rest  of  the  school.  The  teachers  take 
turns  in  providing  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme. The  children  dramatize  their 
history  or  literature  stories,  athletic  ex- 
hibitions are  given,  musical  performances, 
moving  pictures.  ' '  Auditorium  "  is  a  sort 
of  school  theatre,  where  work  of  interest, 
that  would  be  otherwise  lost  in  the  class- 
room, is  vitalized  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  the  school  com- 
munity. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  expression 
in  the  Gary  school.  There  are  special 
teachers  for  this  work,  and  the  lower 
classes  all  have  what  is  called  an  ''appli- 
cation" hour,  in  which  they  discuss  what 
they  have  been  studying  or  apply  it  in 
whatever  practical  form  the  teacher  or 
the  children  can  suggest.  The  Gary 
school  makes  every  effort  to  train  indi- 
vidual, expressive  personalities  instead  of 
the  uniformly  drilled  and  trained  prod- 
uct of  the  ordinary  public  school.  Dis- 
cipline is  very  free,  for  Mr.  Wirt  finds 
that  when  children  are  busy  and  inter- 
ested they  do  not  have  time  to  be  mis- 
chievous and  that  in  the  absence  of  strict 
rules  they  will  learn  naturally  how  to 
rule  themselves.  They  move  freely  about 
the  building  with  the  unconscious  air  of 
owning  the  school  themselves.  Visiting 
teachers,  though  they  are  often  shocked 
at  the  freedom,  are  never  able  to  find  evi- 
dences of  depredation.     The  Gary  school 


seems  actually  to  have  solved  a  great 
problem  by  providing  interesting  activity 
which  does  away  with  the  need  of  en- 
forcing strict  discipline. 

Mr.  Wirt  has  shown  that  these  things 
are  possible  even  in  public  schools  that 
handle  great  masses  of  children.  The 
Froebel  School  in  Gary  has  twenty-five 
hundred  children  in  one  building,  most 
of  them  very  small  immigrant  children, 
yet  every  child  will  be  able  to  get  an  ed- 
ucation suited  to  his  individual  needs. 
Each  child  has  his  own  schedule  of  work 
and  goes  through  the  school  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  not  as  a  member  of  a  "class." 
This  plan  does  not  complicate  the  admin- 
istration, for  each  school  has  an  executive 
principal,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  look  af- 
ter these  schedules,  while  the  instruction 
is  super\4sed  by  special  officers  and  the 
shop  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
director  of  industrial  work.  The  smaller 
children  are,  of  course,  busy  in  the  earlier 
years  with  the  three  R's.  But  as  early 
as  the  fourth  grade  the  little  boy  or  girl 
is  allowed  to  go  into  one  of  the  industrial 
shops  or  science  laboratories  as  "ob- 
server" or  "helper"  to  the  older  children 
who  are  at  work  there.  One  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Gary  school  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms.  Shops,  labora- 
tories, and  classrooms  are  not  segregated, 
but  mixed  together,  so  as  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  the  fundamental  unity  of  this 
well-rounded  education,  which  should 
embrace  manual  as  well  as  intellectual 
work,  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  scientific. 
All  the  rooms  have  glass  windows  and 
doors,  so  that  the  little  child,  running 
about  the  building,  is  led  by  his  own  curi- 
osity to  look  in,  and  discovers  what  he  is 
interested  in  before  he  enters  the  shop  or 
laboratory.  His  interest  is  caught  while 
it  is  fresh,  and  the  roots  of  his  skill  are 
laid  early,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  usual 
"vocational"  training  which  takes  the 
child  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  before 
he  goes  to  work.  In  the  Gary  school  the 
child  picks  up  the  new  knowledge  almost 
without  effort.  The  older  child  learns, 
too,  by  teaching  the  younger.  When  the 
latter  takes  up  the  work  in  a  higher  grade 
he  already  knows  the  apparatus  and  tech- 
nique. He  has  almost  taught  himself. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  has  been  im- 
mensely  lightened.     Individual  instruc- 
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tion,  far  from  meaning  a  great  burden 
on  the  teacher,  means,  through  the  Gary 
scheme,  an  actual  reUef. 

This  scheme,  by  which  the  child  is  able 
to  select  his  own  work  from  natural  inter- 
est and  gradually  weed  out  those  activi- 
ties for  which  he  is  not  fitted,  seems  to 
solve  many  of  the  most  vexing  problems 
of  vocational  training.  For  most  public 
schools  operated  under  the  old  plan  the 
equipment  of  the  necessary  shops  has  been 
too  costly.  The  schools  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
movement  for  vocational  training.  Mr. 
Wirt  has  applied  an  ingenious  idea  in 
Gary  which  not  only  provides  this  training 
almost  at  no  additional  expense  to  the 
community,  but  also  gives  the  children  a 
better  training  than  even  the  professional 
trade-school  at  present  generally  provides. 
The  children  in  the  Gary  school-shops  are 
not  engaged  in  practising  "stunts"  with 
wood  and  metal.  They  are  not  merely 
"rehearsing"  for  their  trade  which  they 
will  take  up  when  they  go  out  into  the 
w^orld.  They  are  working  at  their  trade 
now.  What  they  are  making  are  book- 
cases, cabinets,  tables,  desks,  etc.,  for  the 
school  itself.  The  printery  is  printing 
the  blanks  and  leaflets  and  cards  used  by 
the  school.  The  cooking-class  is  prepar- 
ing the  daily  lunch,  which  is  sold  at  cost 
to  the  teachers  and  pupils  who  wish  it. 
All  the  shops  are  contributing  to  the 
actual  upkeep  of  the  schools.  And  the 
children  are  working  not  under  academic- 
ally trained  manual-training  teachers,  but 
under  regular  union  workmen,  selected  on 
account  of  their  intelligence  and  teaching 
ability,  who  are  employed  all  the  year 
round  in  equipping  and  repairing  the 
school-plants.  The  pupils  work  under 
them  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  old- 
time  apprentices.  These  workmen- teach- 
ers earn  their  salaries  by  the  work  they 
do  on  the  building,  and  the  children  get 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  vocational 
training  which  consists  of  real  work  done 
under  a  real  workman. 

This  principle  is  not  confined  to  the 
shop  work.  It  is  the  key-note  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  Gary  school,  the  funda- 
mental pedagogical  idea  which  distin- 
guishes the  Gary  school  from  all  other 
public  schools  and  makes  it  definitely  a 
new  kind  of  a  school.     The  aim  is  to  have 


nothing  done  in  any  department  of  the 
school  which  does  not  in  some  way  add 
to  the  life  of  the  school  or  in  some  way  to 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  community 
and  society  in  which  the  children  live. 
Mr.  Wirt  believes  that  all  learning  comes 
from  doing,  that  we  learn  only  what 
we  use  in  some  way,  that  knowledge  is 
simply  the  tool  by  which  we  grapple  with 
life.  School  life  in  Gary  is,  therefore,  not  a 
mere  preparation  for  life,  but  a  life  itself. 
The  work  that  the  children  do  is  real  work 
and  therefore  acquires  all  the  interest  of 
any  profitable  activity  whose  results  can 
be  seen.  All  the  care  of  supplies,  for  in- 
stance— the  school  accounting,  the  secre- 
tarial work — is  in  charge  of  the  pupils 
of  the  commercial  department.  The  phys- 
ics classes  study  the  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilating  plants,  and  various  ma- 
chines like  the  automobile,  and  use 
this  practical  knowledge  as  the  basis  for 
scientific  theory.  The  chemistry  teacher 
in  the  Emerson  School  is  city  chemist, 
in  charge  of  the  municipal  laboratory, 
and  his  classes  work  with  him  in  test- 
ing the  coal  and  cement  which  the  school 
board  buys.  They  work  also  with  him 
in  his  sanitary  inspection  of  dairies  and 
food-stores,  analyze  milk  and  candies, 
and  act  in  general  as  sort  of  deputy 
sanitary  inspectors.  The  chemistry  class 
is  thus  an  extension  of  the  municipal 
laboratory.  The  botany  class  takes  care 
of  the  shrubs  and  trees  on  the  school- 
grounds  and  cultivates  the  school-gar- 
dens. The  zoology  class  has  charge  of 
the  school  zoo,  with  its  foxes  and  rab- 
bits and  birds.  All  these  things  are  used 
as  living  text-books  by  the  children,  and 
thus  education  becomes  an  answer  to  the 
questions  that  occur  to  them  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  curious  things  they  see 
happening  around  them.  The  history 
and  geography  class  studies  local.  State, 
and  city  government,  town-planning,  the 
life  and  customs  of  peoples  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  They  read  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  collect  pictures, 
make  their  own  maps.  They  study  his- 
tory backward  so  that  it  explains  what 
is  happening  to-day.  Even  the  work 
in  composition  and  grammar,  in  most 
schools  the  deadliest  of  all  subjects,  be- 
comes alive  in  the  Gary  school.  For  the 
children  in  all  the  classes  are  constantly 
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expressing  themselves,  writing  up  their 
experiences  and  experiments  under  the 
direction  of  the  English  teachers.  The 
chemistry  class  last  year  prepared  a  milk 
bulletin  which  was  printed  in  the  school 
printing-shop.  The  zoology  class  re- 
cently got  out,  in  the  same  way,  a  charm- 
ing illustrated  booklet,  descriptive  of  the 
animals  of  their  zoo.  The  studies  work 
in  together  and  fertilize  each  other  in 
this  extraordinary  way.  Educators  have 
always  held  the  ideal  of  approaching  the 
abstract  through  the  concrete,  of  working 
to  theory  through  practise,  but  the  Gary 
school  is  the  first  to  realize  the  ideal  in 
this  thoroughly  comprehensive  manner, 
where  the  manual  and  the  intellectual 
work  stimulate  each  other  and  fuse  to- 
gether a  genuine  school-community  life 
where  the  work  is  interesting  and  vital 
because  it  is  real  work  and  not  mere 
practise. 

Yet  this  varied  activity  is  not  achieved 
at  the  expense  of  the  old  studies.  The 
longer  school  day  permits  all  the  study- 
ing to  be  done  in  school,  and  thus  saves 
both  teacher  and  pupil  from  the  bug- 
bear of  '^home  work."  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  Gary  school  is  able  to 
prepare  a  child  for  the  State  examina- 
tions and  for  the  State  university  quite 
as  well  as  the  orthodox  public  school. 
But  the  genius  of  Mr.  Wirt  enables  the 
Gary  school  to  economize  time  and  means 
so  that  the  child  may  get  all  these  ad- 
vantages in  addition  to  the  traditional 
schooling.  Owing  to  the  economies  ef- 
fected by  the  double-school  plan  the 
Gary  school  is  able  to  afford  special 
teachers  for  the  science  work,  the  athletic 
and  playground  work,  the  music  and  art 
and  expression,  and  even  for  the  ordinary 
subjects  in  the  ''grammar"  and  high- 
school  grades.  These  teachers  are  not 
supervisors,  as  in  most  city  schools,  who 
teach  the  teachers.  They  are  trained 
specialists  who  teach  the  children  directly. 
The  ''departmental"  plan  which  obtains 
in  many  high  schools  is  carried  in  the  Gary 
schools  down  through  the  lower  grades. 

The  child  in  the  Gary  school  also  has 
the  benefit  of  working  in  the  formal  sub- 
jects with  his  equals  in  mental  ability. 
Each  class  is  divided  into  three  groups — 
the  rapid,  average,  and  slow — according 
to  whether  the  children  give  promise  of 


completing  the  school  course  in  ten, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  years.  In  this  way 
the  bright  children  are  not  retarded  by 
the  slower  ones,  and  the  latter  are  not 
hurried  ahead  and  discouraged  by  the 
competition  of  the  more  able.  Each 
makes  his  own  normal  progress  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Everything 
possible  is  done  in  the  Gary  school  to 
break  down  the  artificial  competition  for 
marks  and  promotions.  The  emphasis  is 
on  the  work  and  not  on  the  rewards.  The 
lines  between  the  grades  are  very  loose. 
Children  pass  from  one  grade  to  another 
or  from  one  group  to  another  at  an}^  time 
without  examinations,  but  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  supervisor  and  teachers. 
The  ideal  Gary  school,  like  the  Emerson 
School,  has  ail  classes  from  kindergarten 
through  the  high  school  in  one  building. 
There  is  no  break  between  the  elementary 
school  and  the  high  school,  nothing  to 
mark  that  ''graduation"  from  the  com- 
mon school  which  means  for  so  many 
children  the  end  of  their  education.  This 
plan  emphasizes  the  unity  of  the  school 
life,  and  creates  a  fine  spirit  of  camara- 
derie between  the  older  and  the  younger 
children.  It  makes  besides  for  greater 
economy  and  efficiency.  The  shops,  etc., 
which  in  the  ordinary  school  system  are 
provided,  if  at  all,  only  for  the  high  school, 
are  in  the  Gary  school  available  for  the 
younger  children,  in  that  helper  and  "ap- 
prentice" system  which  is  so  novel  and 
essential  a  feature  of  the  Gary  plan. 

The  Gary  school,  in  short,  is  a  genuine 
community  for  children,  providing  for  ev- 
ery kind  of  a  child,  and  providing  the  flex- 
ible training  that  he  individually  needs. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  excuse  except 
contagious  disease  for  keeping  a  child 
home  from  such  a  school.  And  the  child 
gets  his  education  not  by  cultivating 
his  memory,  storing  his  mind  with  in- 
formation and  practising  work  against 
some  future  time  when  he  may  need  the 
knowledge  and  skill.  But  the  boy  or 
girl  is  prepared  by  doing  real  work  which 
counts  in  the  school.  The  work  and 
study  is  so  devised  that  the  children  are 
constantly  using  what  they  learn.  And 
each  child,  well-to-do  or  poor,  gets  a  well- 
rounded  training,  physical,  intellectual, 
manual.  By  cultivating  all  these  aspects 
of   education   equally   the   Gary   school 
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avoids  specialization  and  yet  makes  pos-  would  force  its  imitation  even  if  the  demo- 
sible  intensive  work  for  those  who  desire  cratic  philosophy,  and  sound  and  fruitful 
a  special  training.  It  is  as  good  an  avoca-  educational  principles,  which  he  has  ap- 
tional  school  as  it  is  a  vocational  school,  plied  in  these  schools  did  not.  The  ex- 
In  the  Gary  school  American  educa-  perience  of  Troy,  Sewickley,  Kalamazoo, 
tional  opinion  is  coming  to  realize  that  it  Passaic,  New  York  City,  and  other  cities 
has  an  incomparable  instrument  for  solv-  and  towns  where  experiments  have  been 
ing  most  of  the  perplexing  problems  made  with  the  Gary  scheme  proves  its  f ea- 
that  are  arising  from  the  new  demands  sibility  for  imitation  in  almost  any  Amer- 
in  education,  and  the  changing  social  ican  town.  Mr.  Wirt  has  been  engaged 
and  industrial  conditions.  The  ''  double-  in  New  York  in  showing  how  old  build- 
school"  plan  not  only  solves  the  "part-  ings  may  be  remodelled  and  equipped 
time"  problem,  but  saves  money  w^hich  with  shops  and  laboratories,  and  their 
may,  and  indeed  must,  be  spent  for  capacity  thereby  doubled.  The  large 
greatly  enlarged  facilities.  For  the  most  sums  of  money  thus  saved  in  the  cost  of 
ingenious  point  about  the  Gary  plan  is  new  buildings  that  would  otherwise  have 
that  unless  the  money  saved  in  school-  to  be  erected,  may  then  go  into  providing 
buildings  is  spent  in  these  enlarged  fa-  playgrounds  and  school  equipment,  and 
cilities  the  "part-time"  problem  is  not  the  salaries  of  special  teachers, 
solved,  for  the  double  school  cannot  be  Fourteen  congested  schools  are  now  in 
operated  without  them.  The  scheme  of  successful  process  of  reorganization, 
comprehensive  school  repair-shops  run  by  Two  schools  have  been  running  for  nearly 
trained  workmen,  whom  the  children  as-  two  years  on  the  Gary  plan,  and  it  is  in- 
sist as  apprentices,  shows  the  method  of  conceivable  that  they  will  return  to  the 
providing  an  incomparable  vocational  old  Hmited  and  narrow  scheme.  The 
training  at  very  small  cost.  The  flexibility  Gary  plan  is  shown  to  provide  a  flexible 
of  schedules  and  curricula,  the  co-opera-  framework  for  the  public  school  which 
tion  of  outside  community  agencies,  pro-  permits  experimentation  and  meets  the 
vide  for  a  measure  of  individual  instruc-  need  of  the  individual  child, 
tion  greater  than  any  public  school  has  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  details  of 
dreamed  possible.  The  freedom  from  Mr.  Wirt's  Gary  scheme  are  being  worked 
formal  discipline,  the  "helper"  system,  out  in  other  schools  in  the  country.  But 
the  abolition  of  "home  work,"  lighten  the  nowhere  has  there  been  such  a  complete 
effort  of  the  teacher.  The  cultivation  of  synthesis,  and  nowhere  such  a  consistent 
initiative  in  both  teachers  and  children  application  of  the  best  modern  educa- 
makes  for  a  genuinely  democratic  school,  tional  ideas.  The  Gary  school  has  the 
The  longer  school  day  keeps  the  city  child  unique  advantage  of  being  a  successful 
from  the  demoralizing  streets.  The  va-  institution.  It  actually  works.  It  is 
ried  attractions  and  interesting  activities  neither  a  fad  nor  an  experiment.  Most 
of  the  school  prevent  a  large  part  of  that  visitors  to  these  schools  come  away  with 
alarming  school "  mortality  "  which  makes  the  conviction  that  there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
only  one  child  in  five  ever  even  reach  the  stitution  in  the  country  that  the  Ameri- 
high  school.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  ad-  can  public  can  less  afford  to  remain  igno- 
vantage  of  all,  from  the  practical  point  rant  about  than  the  Gary  school,  built  up 
of  view,  is  the  economy  of  the  Gary  by  William  Wirt.  To  produce  citizens 
school.  With  all  its  wealth  of  facilities,  with  the  manual  skill,  scientific  knowl- 
it  is  no  more  costly  than  the  old  type  edge,  democratic  attitudes,  individuality, 
of  public  school.  Few  communities  can  historic  and  social  orientation,  that  the 
afford  to  remain  ignorant  of  a  school  Gary  school  tends  to  cultivate,  is  exactly 
which  not  only  provides  the  most  com-  the  business  of  the  modern  public  school, 
prehensive  and  practical  education  to-day  One  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Gary 
but  does  it  at  less  cost  to  the  community,  school  is  bound  to  become  the  American 
The  mere  economy  of  Mr.  Wirt's  idea  public  school  of  to-morrow. 
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'HERE  was  an  attempt  made  in  this 
department  a  few  months  ago  to  set 
over  against  one  another  half  a  dozen 
different  efforts  to  define  a  gentleman,  some 
of  them  based  on  the  external  qualities 
of  birth  and  breeding  and  some  of  them 
founded  on  the  more  essential 
AneclotT^^  characteristic  of  kindly  feeling 
and  of  delicate  understanding  of 
the  feelings  of  others.  One  result  of  the  as- 
sembling of  these  definitions  was  to  bring 
out  sharply  the  divergence  of  the  views 
taken  by  the  British  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
us  Americans  on  the  other,  our  kin  across 
the  sea  tending  to  insist  rather  on  birth  and 
breeding,  while  we  on  this  side  of  the  West- 
ern Ocean  are  prone  to  dwell  on  the  more 
vital  quality  of  human  sympathy.  Perhaps 
this  is  simply  another  instance  of  the  irrec- 
oncilable antithesis  of  the  aristocratic  and 
the  democratic  ways  of  looking  at  the  social 
problem. 

One  reader  of  the  paragraphs  in  which 
these  definitions  had  been  collected  was 
moved  to  wonder  whether  it  was  possible 
ever  to  frame  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a 
gentleman,  an  entity  so  many-sided  as  to 
refuse  inclusion  within  a  precise  formula. 
He  wondered  also  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  indicate  the  distinction  of  the 
true  gentleman  more  adequately  by  the 
citing  of  instances  of  conduct  under  trying 
circumstances,  which  w^ould  exemplify  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  type  without 
circumscribing  it  within  a  rigid  form  of 
words.  After  all,  a  fact,  a  concrete  exam- 
ple, is  often  of  more  value  than  the  abstract 
theorizing  which  seems  sometimes  only  to 
revolve  on  itself  in  a  vacuum — like  those 
globes  we  sometimes  see  in  the  windows  of 
opticians  wherein  a  silvered  weather-vane 
turns  unceasingly  in  the  sunlight. 

Just  then,  by  virtue  of  what  Horace  Wal- 
pole  called  serendipity — the  unexpected 
good  fortune  of  stumbling  on  the  very  fact 
needed  when  no  effort  was  being  made  to 
seek  it  out — this  inquirer  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  an  anecdote  of  a  distinguished 
surgeon  of  New  York,  who  left  us  poorer  by 


his  death  as  he  had  made  us  richer  by  his 
life.  He  stood  in  the  very  forefront  of  his 
profession,  recognized  by  all  of  his  associates 
as  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  as  a  prac- 
titioner of  the  most  ample  equipment  and 
attainments,  as  one  who  had  advanced  the 
boundaries  of  science,  as  one  who  was  skil- 
ful, kindly,  generous,  and  conspicuous  for  his 
willingness  to  give  freely  for  the  relief  of 
suffering — conspicuous  even  in  a  profession 
where  this  giving  of  relief  is  a  constant  prac- 
tise. 

He  had — so  the  story  was  told — gone  to 
bed  late  one  night  after  an  arduous  day  of 
labor  in  which  he  had  performed  successfully 
several  difficult  and  dangerous  operations. 
At  two  in  the  morning  he  was  awakened  by 
a  telephone-call.  The  man  on  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  apologized  for  disturbing  him  at 
that  hour  and  explained  that  he  had  been 
a  pupil  of  the  great  surgeon's  a  few  years 
before  and  that  he  was  now  practising  in 
the  congested  tenement-house  region  on  the 
lower  east  side.  He  had  suddenly  been 
summoned  to  attend  the  wife  of  a  poor 
little  tailor  and  he  had  found  that  she  had 
acute  appendicitis,  necessitating  an  imme- 
diate operation,  which  he  did  not  dare  to 
undertake  himself.  He  had  tried  to  sum- 
mon expert  help,  but  all  the  other  surgeons 
to  whom  he  had  applied  had  been  otherwise 
engaged.  And  he  appealed  to  his  former 
teacher  to  come  to  his  aid  and  to  save  a 
human  life. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  sur- 
geon agreed  to  come  as  soon  as  he  could;  and 
within  an  hour  he  was  at  work.  He  found 
the  case  imperative  and  complicated;  and  by 
the  light  only  of  a  kerosene  lamp  and  with 
the  assistance  only  of  the  young  doctor  who 
had  telephoned  him,  he  did  what  was  needed. 
But  it  was  dawn  before  he  was  able  to  pack 
his  bag  and  make  ready  to  go  home  after 
having  saved  the  woman's  life.  While  he 
had  been  operating  he  had  been  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  husband,  the  little 
tailor,  hovering  anxiously  in  the  doorway; 
and  as  he  went  out  the  man  stopped  him 
with  profuse  thanks,  saying  that  he  was 
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only  a  poor  man  but  he  wanted  to  pay  what 
he  could.  Then  he  handed  his  benefactor  a 
half-dollar.  The  surgeon  put  it  in  his  pocket 
and  shook  hands  heartily,  saying  ''Thank 
you  so  much!"  just  as  though  he  had  re- 
ceived a  check  for  five  thousand  dollars. 

IF  it  is  difficult  to  define  a  gentleman,  it 
is  even  more  difficult  to  define  a  lady, 
because  the  gentler  sex  is  always  more 
evasive  and  more  exigent  of  a  subtler  anal- 
ysis. It  will  not  do  to  declare  a  defini- 
tion of  a  gentleman  and  then  to  dismiss  a 
lady  as  only  the  Female  of  the 
a  Lady?  ^    ^  Species.     The    lady   is    that,    of 

course,  but  she  is  much  more  than 
that.  Nor  w^ould  it  do  to  assert  that  as 
the  gentleman  had  to  be  first  of  all  a  man, 
panoplied  with  manliness,  so  a  lady  must 
be  womanly  and  devoid  of  unfeminine 
Feminism.  Here  the  dictionaries  fail  us, 
although  they  may  agree  in  their  tale.  No 
doubt,  a  lady  may  be  "a  woman  of  good 
family  and  of  established  social  position,  or 
one  accepted  as  such."  No  doubt,  again, 
she  should  be  also  "a  woman  of  good  breed- 
ing, education,  and  refinement  of  mind  and 
manner."  Yet  these  descriptions  do  not 
take  us  very  far  and  they  do  not  pierce  to 
the  centre. 

Here  again  in  the  hour  of  need  we  may 
turn  to  the  anecdote  which  supplies  the  con- 
crete illustration  of  the  essential  fact.  And 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  anecdote 
more  significant  than  one  which  has  been 
told  in  New  York  in  the  course  of  this  ter- 
rible war.  A  Frenchwoman,  engaged  as  a 
teacher  in  an  important  school  of  the  city, 
was  so  ardent  an  advocate  of  the  cause  of 
her  country,  that  when  she  heard  a  casual 
acquaintance  make  a  slighting  remark  about 
France,  she  up  and  boxed  his  ears.  This, 
you  may  say,  was  all  the  evidence  needed  to 
prove  that  she  was  not  a  lady,  in  any  exact 
use  of  the  word.  But  even  if  under  temp- 
tation she  fell  from  grace  on  this  one  oc- 
casion, none  the  less  did  she  possess  the  in- 
disputable instinct  which  is  the  vital  factor. 

Riding  in  a  subway  car  in  the  uncrowded 
noon  hours,  this  Frenchwoman  could  not 
help  seeing  that  a  woman  seated  opposite 
to  her  was  in  distress.  Finally,  when  this 
woman  began  to  sob,  the  French  lady 
crossed  over  and  sat  down  beside  her,  and 
said:  "You  seem  to  be  in  trouble.  Can  I 
do  anything  for  you?" 


With  a  strong  German  accent,  the  weep- 
ing woman  replied:  "Nobody  can  do  any- 
thing for  me.  This  letter  has  come  to-day; 
and  my  eldest  son  has  just  been  killed  in  the 
trenches.  That  makes  three  in  the  past 
month,  and  I  have  no  more." 

The  Frenchwoman  put  out  her  hand. 
"Nobody  can  help  you,"  she  answered — 
"except  by  sympathizing  with  you.  And 
perhaps  you  will  be  willing  to  accept  my 
sympathy  when  I  tell  you  that  my  only  son 
is  now  in  the  trenches.  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  in  six  weeks,  and  at  any  moment 
a  letter  may  come  to  me,  as  it  has  just  come  ' 
to  you,  telling  me  that  I  have  no  longer  a 
son." 

The  German  woman  dried  her  eyes  and 
took  the  hand  held  out  to  her.  She  looked 
into  the  face  of  the  unknown  comforter,  and 
said:   "So  you  are  a  German,  too?" 

And  the  Frenchwoman  unhesitatingly 
replied:  "Yes." 

It  took  a  woman  to  make  that  noble  an- 
swer, and  perhaps  it  could  have  been  made 
only  by  a  woman  of  France,  a  country  where 
the  social  instinct  is  cultivated  from  the 
cradle. 

I  WONDER  if,  when  he  is  arraigned  be- 
fore  the  bar  of  heaven,  the  man  who 
"set  fire  to  an  orphan  asylum  and  mur- 
dered a  blind  man  for  his  pennies"  will  not 
have   to  yield  precedence   to   a  yet   more 
malevolent  sinner?     This  sinner  can  be  in- 
dicted on  many  counts.     Of  the 
murder     of     countless     innocent     J^^'eSle^iab, 
pleasures,  of  complicity  in  forcing 
up  the  cost  of  living,  of  robbing  man  of 
much  of  his  normal  courage,  the  germ  will 
surely  be  found  guilty,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  or  not  the  annihilation  of 
juvenile  literature  will  be  added  to  these 
crimes. 

The  germ  has  probably  harbored  an  ani- 
mosity against  this  innocuous  form  of  ex- 
pression since  the  days  when,  lonely  and 
unrecognized,  he  watched  the  cave-man 
chiselling  tales  upon  the  rocks  to  please  his 
progeny.  To-day,  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  he  is  in  a  position  to  avenge  the 
years  when  he  was  unhonored  and  unsung, 
and  only  the  utmost  ingenuity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  wTite  for  children  can  turn  his 
inevitable  entrance  into  their  field  to  any- 
thing but  defeat. 

Juvenile  fiction  has  always  been,   in  a 
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large  measure,  didactic.  Its  mission  has 
been  to  sugar-coat  the  teachings  of  its  par- 
ticular day.  It  was  Puritanism  rampant 
that  created  an  Elsie  Dinsmore  and  kept 
her  sitting  at  the  piano  until  she  fainted, 
rather  than  play  secular  music  on  Sunday. 
How  those  of  her  generation  thrilled  when 
her  championing  friend,  in  defiance  of  the 
worldly  father  who  had  kept  her  there, 
cried:  "Dinsmore,  you're  a  brute !"  How 
natural  it  seemed,  when  the  Sabbath  was 
made  a  martyrdom,  to  read  that  little 
Willie,  aged  eight,  was  found  on  his  knees 
among  his  playmates  "witnessing  for 
Christ,"  lest  one  hardened  soul  among  them 
be  tempted  to  go  to  the  brook  on  that  hal- 
lowed day. 

These  figures  have  grown  as  dim  as  the 
tenets  for  which  they  stood,  and  others 
must  arise  who  can  as  convincingly  demon- 
strate the  new  religion  we  are  teaching 
our  children — the  religion  of  prophylaxis. 
Early  and  late  we  strive  to  instil  into  them 
the  idea  that  "it  is  good  to  be  devout;  it 
is  necessary  to  be  hygienic."  Fiction,  un- 
less it  resists  the  normal  trend,  must  come 
to  our  aid  and  gracefully  dress  up  our  arid 
doctrines.  How  much  easier  to  enforce  the 
principle  that  duty  toward  one's  neighbor 
precludes  the  possibility  of  sneezing  except 
into  a  handkerchief,  if  we  had  a  counter- 
part of  Elsie  carried  from  the  schoolroom 
half-strangled  by  sneezes,  suppressed  be- 
cause her  handkerchief  had  disappeared! 
Think,  too,  how  little  Willie  might  "wit- 
ness" for  the  public  health  if  he  were  pic- 
tured struggling  to  the  brook,  though  still 
weak  from  typhoid,  to  warn  his  compan- 
ions of  the  scourge  that  lay  in  its  cool 
depths! 

Cannot  some  inspired  writer  of  the  day 
give  us  a  Sanitary  Series  in  which  not  one 
rule  of  health  is  transgressed  ?  How  will  it 
avail  us  to  keep  Doctor  Holt  where  the 
family  Bible  used  to  stand  if  we  continue 
to  admit  Miss  Alcott,  Kirk  Munroe,  and 
countless  others  who  serenely  ignore  the 
malignant  microbe?  We  send  our  neigh- 
bor's child  home  because  he  coughs  once, 
and  then  present  our  Johnny  with  the  well- 
beloved  "Little  Men,"  in  which  Mrs.  Jo 
takes  Nat,  the  street  fiddler — feverish  and 
spent  with  coughing — into  the  very  bosom 
of  her  home  and  allows  the  baby  to  lick 
the  cough-syrup  from  the  spoon,  "after 
Nat   had   manfully   taken   a   dose."     Our 


little  Mary  is  trained  to  see  that  for  the 
family  weal  she  must  be  quarantined  with 
a  cold,  and  yet  she  sees  the  Five  Little  Pep- 
pers sociably  giving  each  other  the  measles. 
Your  Robert  goes  off  to  his  ultra-modern 
summer  camp  inoculated  against  typhoid, 
carrying  a  whole  first-aid  outfit,  and  yet 
you  tucked  into  his  suit-case  a  copy  of 
"Camp  Mates,"  where  everything  is  made 
as  delightful  as  it  is  unsanitary. 

The  day  will  dawn  when  we  shall  weary 
of  the  extra  vigilance  needed  to  counteract 
such  influences  and  then  the  prophylactic 
hero  and  heroine  will  be  evolved.  At  this 
point  the  triumph  of  the  germ  begins,  for 
only  a  super-imagination  could  endow  these 
paragons  with  charm.  Children  will  tire  of 
such  sterile  company,  and  the  cry,  "tell  us 
a  story"  will  ring  more  and  more  faintly 
down  the  ages. 

If  all  children  liked  fairy-stories  and  tales 
of  fantasy,  the  day  might  yet  be  saved,  for 
elves,  gnomes,  and  sprites  dwelling  in  a 
dream  world  and  having  power  to  transcend 
every  law  are  too  far  above  our  mortal 
plane  to  suggest  comparison.  We  might 
even  turn  the  tables  on  the  germ  by  making 
him  a  hero.  As  a  sort  of  supernatural 
beast  his  fearful  depredations  on  the  human 
organism  might  be  made  to  read  like  an 
Arabian  Night's  Dream. 

But  alas  for  this  remedy  1  Children  care 
far  less  for  mythical  creatures  than  for 
faithful  replicas  of  themselves;  and  these 
they  prefer  when  they  are  humanly  naughty, 
a  little  dirty,  and — speak  it  low — not  too 
careful  about  germs. 

ALL  short  stories  of  action  depend  for 
/-\  their  appeal  upon  the  fact  that  they 
^  somehow  represent  (however  inci- 
dentally) what  the  Darwinian  generation 
called  the  "struggle  for  life."  Moreover, 
one  highly  successful  editor  theorizes  fur- 
ther in  classifying  short  stories  as 
possessing  either  the  love  interest  ^d  ArL ''^  ^'^^ 
or  the  "survival"  interest:  sur- 
vival in  war  (which  gives  us  the  old-fash- 
ioned romance  of  adventure)  or  survival  in 
business  (which  gives  us  the  more  modern 
romance  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  first  of 
which  seems  to* have  been  Balzac's  "Cesar 
Birotteau").  According  to  this  successful 
entrepreneur  of  modern  magazine  fiction, 
the  story  which  stages  for  millions  of  readers 
the  drama  of  business-survival  satisfies  a 
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more  popular  demand  than  does  the  tale  of 
love-survival:  for,  while  love  enters  into 
many  lives,  business  enters  into  them  all, 
and  has  been  less  exploited  and  offers  a 
greater  variety  of  complications.  And  very 
many  women  as  well  as  most  men  are  at- 
tracted by  the  romance  of  the  dollar,  for 
they  are  interested  in  affairs  without,  in 
some  cases,  knowing  very  much  about 
them.  By  this  view  the  American  woman 
is  eager  to  add  to  her  understanding  of  busi- 
ness and  is  especially  anxious  to  know  how 
she  can  sympathize  with  or  actively  assist 
her  helpmate  (actual  or  future)  in  his  per- 
plexing problems  of  how  to  succeed. 

Looking  backward,  one  wonders  at  the 
lateness  of  the  development  of  business  fic- 
tion— assuming  that  this  editorial  theory  is, 
indeed,  correct.  America  did  not,  after  all, 
invent  business.  Venice  and  Genoa  spun 
romances  of  trade  and  banking  if  they  did 
not  evolve  the  business  stor>'  as  a  genre; 
Portugal  and  Holland  and  England  and 
France  present  us,  in  their  history,  with  all 
the  glamour  and  tawdriness  of  foreign  trade 
and  colonization;  Spain,  too,  when  all  is 
said.  Was  it  because  writers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  of  the  earlier  colonial-com- 
mercial periods  deemed  trade  and  all  its 
concerns  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  letters 
that  they  passed  by  the  enormous  possibil- 
ities of  this  great  field,  unsurveyed  and  un- 
charted? That  can  hardly  be,  for  the  real 
dignity  of  the  novel  (if  we  except  the  aris- 
tocratic fictions  of  the  period  of  ^'Astree" 
and  courtly  love)  came  only  with  the  ar- 
rival of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  at  least  the  novelist  was 
likely  enough  to  blush  for  his  trade,  and 
serious  writers  and  philosophers  were  one 
with  the  parsons  in  reckoning  fiction  as  a 
low  form.     It  is  indeed  a  baffling  problem. 

For  my  part,  I  am  struck  by  this  fact  of 
our  contemporary^  novels  and  short  stories, 
even  of  the  most  popular  sort :  their  neglect 
of  one  of  the  greatest  '' survival"  motives 
of  them  all — food  and  drink.  Painting  in 
Holland's  best  epoch  feared  not  the  kitchen, 
nor  even  the  heroic  ox,  massive  and  pen- 
dant. Chardin's  great  art  was  popular  in 
eighteenth-century  France,  and  Chardin 
made  much  of  vegetables  and  copper  pots. 
Nor  was  food  and  drink  neglected  in  the 
books  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  Fi-r'  'ing 
and  Smollett  at  least:  the  heroes  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett  never  hesitated  to  tell  us  what 


they  ate,  and  they  ate  and  drank  with  a 
truly  British  heartiness. 

Very  naturally  the  literary  tendency  to- 
ward eating  and  drinking  is  even  more 
marked  in  that  era  of  economic  well-being 
for  -the  English  middle  classes  which  was 
the  sequel  of  the  Napoleonic  wars;  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  there  are, 
in  the  W^averley  novels,  ten  venison  pasties 
to  every  kiss,  twenty  to  every  burst  of  tears 
— so  large  a  watery  element  while  tender- 
ness ruled  the  roost  in  British  fiction,  and 
Henry  Mackenzie's  ''Man  of  Feeling" 
served  as  a  model  for  so  many  novelists  who 
may  or  may  not  have  read  Rousseau  as  well. 
In  his  descriptions  of  eating  and  drinking, 
"Scott  stands,"  Miss  Repplier  observes, 
"midway  between  the  snug,  coarse,  hearty 
enjoyment  of  Dickens  and  the  frank 
epicureanism  of  Thackeray,  and  he  easily 
surpasses  them  both."  Often  I  have  felt 
that  it  is  because  the  characters  of  this 
great  trio  eat  and  drink  frequently  and,  ex- 
cept when  in  distress,  heavily  besides,  that 
they  endure  and  even  to-day  are  more  vital 
than  most  figures  of  Meredith  and  Hardy 
and  other  later,  subtler  novelists.  But  few; 
of  our  contemporaries  (except  antiquaries 
like  Mr.  Hewlett)  offer  us  readers  any  con- 
clusive evidence  of  their  characters'  good 
appetite,  or,  if  their  heroes  do  eat  and  drink, 
they  do  it  with  no  such  gusto  as  did  Louis 
XI  in  "Quentin  Durward,"  and  the  cruel 
waiter  in  "David  Copperfield."  Eating 
remains  one  of  the  common  bonds  of  pro- 
letariat and  bourgeois,  bourgeois  and  plu- 
tocrat; yet  eating  and  drinking  in  our  fic- 
tion has  become  a  sociological  phenomenon 
rather  than  a  social  fact.  This  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  truth  that,  by  the  "sur- 
vival" formula,  eating  should  be  figured 
even  ahead  of  love  and  war  and  business, 
since  all  these  contests  of  the  body  and  the 
spirit  rest  upon  it  as  the  basic  fact  of  ever>' 
day. 

Eating  has  been  relegated  to  cook-books 
and  banished  from  serious  prose  and  verse 
alike.  Only  Chesterton  remains — mon- 
umental in  his  loyalty  to  British  beef  and 
beer  as  the  formula  of  British  character  and 
British  art.  Modestly,  but  yet  insistently, 
I  submit  to  editors  the  suggestion  that  they 
are  neglecting  one  of  the  basal  and  basaltic 
pillars  of  the  popular  art  which  they  have 
done  their  best  to  make  a  science  of,  or  any- 
way a  prosperous  trade. 


THE  FREER  COLLECTION  FOR  THE  NATION 

IN  a  vague  way  there  is  a  general  knowl- 
edge among  those  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  art  in  the  United  States 
that  the  nation,  through  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (National  Gallery),  is  the  owner 
of  a  great  collection  of  Oriental  art  objects, 
brought  together  and  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit. 
The  range  and  contents  of  the  collection,  its 
purpose  and  opportunities — in  a  word,  its 
meaning — are  less  clearly  understood,  not- 
withstanding that  the  collector  has  loaned 
generously  to  various  exhibitions  and  per- 
mitted special  students  access  to  his  treas- 
ured accumulations. 

The  government  authorities  having  not 
long  ago  designated  the  site,  on  the  Mall, 
for  the  building  which  the  donor  himself 
provides  to  house  the  collection,  donor  and 
architect  together  are  now  planning  the  de- 
tails of  the  museum  that  is  to  open  new 
fields  of  study,  to  which  limits  may  hardly 
be  set. 

Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Mesopota- 
mia, Persia,  China,  Corea,  Japan — the 
history  of  the  ancient  world  recorded  by 
itself,  preserved  by  Mother  Earth  and  in 
temples,  palaces,  tombs,  and  the  treasure- 
chests  of  Celestial  generations:  a  history 
written  in  terms  of  art  and  of  domestic  and 
political  life,  in  objects  of  daily  use  en- 
hanced and  exalted  by  the  imaginative,  the 
creative,  mind  and  skill  of  the  artist  and  the 
artisan.  This  history  the  museum  is  to 
open  to  scholar  and  artist,  to  specialist  and 
public,  proffering  to  all  the  elevating  influ- 
ences of  ancient  attainments  by  diverse 
peoples,  for  the  encouragement  and  expan- 
sion of  kindred  sympathetic  workers  here — 
where  an  all-inclusive  diversity  is  yet  to  be 
assimilated,  amalgamated,  and  to  find  its 
true  expression  in  art. 

*'A  thing  of  use  made  beautiful"  is  a 
favorite  definition  of  a  work  of  art  with  Mr. 
Freer,  and  he  has  sought  to  form  "an  in- 
tellectual collection  of  beautiful  objects." 
Such,  indeed,  it  is,  evoking  visions  for  the 
higher  capacities,  as  well  as  pleasing  the  eye 
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with  an  object  of  the  moment  and  suggest- 
ing beauty  to  the  craftsman.  Esthetic  de- 
light, the  pleasure  of  historical  review  of 
man  in  early  civilizations,  and  stimulation 
to  greater  beauty  in  the  intimate  surround- 
ings of  life — all  potential  in  a  single  institu- 
tion. And  nght  here  it  may  be  said  that 
with  all  the  broad  inclusiveness  of  the  col- 
lection, it  is  consciously  and  definitely  lim- 
ited, with  a  view  not  needlessly  to  duplicate 
facilities  elsewhere  offered,  a  fact  answering 
questions  sometimes  heard  as  to  why  the 
collector  has  not  gone,  not  indeed  further, 
but  more  widely  afield. 

The  glass  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in 
which  their  attainments  were  high,  stands 
forth  in  hundreds  of  examples,  and  their 
wonderful  sculpture  in  limited  representa- 
tion. Babylon  contributes  a  pottery  vase, 
or  receptacle,  resembling  the  so-called  pil- 
grim-bottle form,  of  remarkable  and  unfor- 
gettable cream  and  deep-gold  surface  and 
delicate  structure.  Nineveh  hands  down 
water-carriers  of  heavier  body,  with  crude 
incised  decoration  and  a  coarse  green  glaze 
of  dense  color  quality.  Developments  both 
of  the  glaze  and  the  decoration  appear 
in  considerable  variety  in  numerous  other 
Mesopotamian  exhibits  which  aid  in  bring- 
ing the  ancient  Asiatic  land  back  to  sight. 

And  while  the  form  and  substance,  the 
color  and  decoration,  serve  to  recall  the 
people  and  the  early  potter's  art,  the  mar- 
vellous beauty  that  has  since  been  thrown 
around  the  objects,  like  the  most  precious  of 
bridal  robes,  by  the  chemistry  of  nature — 
the  soft  iridescence  that  glows  under  a  sil- 
vern or  a  golden  sheen,  or  glisters  in  the  ful- 
ness of  a  radiant  sunset — this  ennobling 
tribute  of  time  to  man's  handiwork  leads  the 
observer  into  a  fairyland  of  surface  beauty 
where  truly  "  the  unsteady  eye  glides  gid- 
dily." Garden  seats,  carved  and  perforate, 
gleam  in  rainbow  lights  or  under  the  great 
silversmith's  burnishing;  unearthed  from 
the  ancient  levels  of  Rakka,  they  scintillate 
beside  huge  jars  of  regal  proportions,  mod- 
elled of  similar  clay  and  by  impartial  nature 
similarly  enhanced  with  the  surface  hues  of 
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the  precious  metals.  The  chromatic  splen- 
dors of  Haroun-al-Rashid's  city  are  revivi- 
fied. There  is,  indeed,  among  these  potteries 
a  mosque  tile  which  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve came  from  the  great  caliph's  palace, 
although  ;Mr.  Freer  will  not  so  declare. 

So  the  highly  interesting  fictile  produc- 
tions of  the  Near  East  run  on,  ever  various 
in  form,  at  once  delicate  and  gorgeous  alike 
in  their  original  coloring  and  the  illimitable 
range  of  nature's  palette;  happily  mutable, 
since  ''naught  may  endure  but  mutability." 
Enduring  in  charm  and  testimony,  alluring, 
provocative — and  inviting  modesty  in  the 
unduly  exalted  in  modernity.  Birds  and 
roses,  as  the  folk  of  Rakka  represented 
them,  are  followed  by  faces  of  the  people  of 
Media  handed  on  by  Rhages.  Hembodji 
presents  a  red  enriching  the  ruby,  that  some 
would  like  to  think  a  precursor  of  the  sacri- 
ficial red  of  Cathay.  Iranian  lustre  pic- 
tures princesses  watching  piscine  play  in 
garden  ponds,  while  birds  trill  on  neigh- 
boring branches.  Moslem  prayers  for  the 
greatest  good,  which  is  power,  the  virtue 
that  is  strength,  perpetuate  the  piety  of  the 
devout.  Austere  Tibet  enters  with  plastic 
products  like  none  of  its  neighbors'  works. 

A  notable  assembly  of  Persian  and  Indo- 
Persian  miniatures  includes  portraits  of  all 
the  great  Mogul  emperors  by  Persian  art- 
ists, and  examples  of  the  masters  of  the 
schools  of  miniature-painting  established  by 
the  Moguls,  who  brought  teachers  from  Per- 
sia and  Italy  to  revive  the  art  of  painting  in 
India.  Only  one  or  two  of  these  miniatures 
have  ever  been  shown  in  this  country. 

The  shores  of  the  JEgesm  and  Mediterra- 
nean are  not  omitted.  Greek  pottery  is  to 
be  found,  and  a  bowl  brought  up  by  a  fish- 
erman's grapple  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Pot- 
tery of  Spain  exemplifies  the  craft  and  dec- 
orative motives  brought  by  the  Saracen  to 
the  Iberian  peninsula. 

Manifestly  a  limited  paper  may  not  have 
even  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  at  the 
exhaustive;  the  more  so  in  this  instance, 
since  the  extent  of  the  collection  is  so  great 
and  the  very  idea  of  its  founder  is  that  it 
shall  stimulate  study.  He  does  not  presume 
to  the  final  word,  but  tells  modestly  in  his 
descriptions  for  the  government,  and  the 
catalogues  which  are  to  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation for  handbooks  to  be  issued  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  later,  what  is 
known  at  this  time,  and  looks  "fifty  years 
ahead"  for  study  to  declare  or  correct  what 


may  now  only  be  conjectured.  Especially 
in  the  Far  Eastern  branches  is  present 
scholarship  only  in  the  gray  of  dawning. 
The  day  must  arrive  when  Western  sino- 
logues working  with  the  learned  of  China 
itself  elucidate  for  the  Western  world  that 
nation  of  the  dark  backward  and  abysm. 

One  of  the  things  the  Freer  collection  will 
do  at  Washington — in  fact,  is  doing  now 
through  the  collector's  friends  and  the  mu- 
seums and  exhibitions  to  which  he  loans 
certain  objects — is  to  create  a  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship and  understanding  toward  the  Chi- 
nese and  their  history.  The  vogue  of  Chi- 
nese porcelains  and  textile  fabrics  of  the 
great  reigns  of  K'ang-hsi,  Yung  Cheng,  and 
Ch'ien-lung  at  last  led  to  a  Western  realiza- 
tion that  the  span  of  those  reigns  of  regal 
brilliance  was  in  a  general  way  coincident 
with  the  periods  of  elegance,  in  France,  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  Louis  Quinze,  and  Louis 
Seize,  and  evoked  a  feeling  of  kinship  with 
Cathay  that  had  been  wanting.  (It  perhaps 
should  be  said  here  that  the  Freer  collection 
scarcely  touches  porcelains,  the  collector  de- 
voting himself  to  the  older  fictile  branch, 
pottery,  and  porcelaneous  stoneware — the 
latter  phrase,  I  should  confess,  a  phrase  he 
does  not  favor,  preferring  the  inclusive  term 
pottery.) 

The  Freer  collection  will  link  earlier  great 
Chinese  ages  with  other  familiar  periods  of 
European  history.  When  Charlemagne  on 
the  Continent  and  Alfred  the  Great  in  Eng- 
land were  striving  to  educate  themselves 
and  their  people;  when  Alfred  was  founding 
an  English  navy,  and  on  the  Continent  mon- 
archy was  breaking  up  and  feudalism  begin- 
ning; when  the  Normans  established  them- 
selves in  France  and  Paris  was  a  minor  city 
— China,  under  the  grand  dynasty  of  the 
T'ang,  was  producing  the  fruits  of  a  great 
civilization,  the  art  of  a  highly  cultivated 
people,  an  art  modem,  in  striking  aspects, 
as  though  of  to-day;  and  it  then  was  the 
flower  of  centuries  of  development.  Was  it 
De  Quincey  to  whom  a  Chinaman  was  an 
antediluvian  being  renewed  and  a  young 
Chinese  an  impossibility?  What  a  trick  of 
imagination ! 

Here,  painted  on  silk  in  wonderful  rich- 
ness of  color  and  sureness  of  line,  are  por- 
traits of  beauty  not  ancient  and  exotic,  but 
the  beauty,  intelligence,  and  grace  of  the 
drawing-room  of  to-day.  One  feels  sure, 
looking  at  that  countenance,  those  eyes, 
that    should   a   T'ang   lady   join   to-day's 
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company,  conversation  would  be  sponta- 
neous and  comprehending,  the  millennium 
bridged.  Powerful  landscapes,  picturing 
great  natural  features,  similarly  impress 
themselves,  evoking  a  feeling  not  that  the 
spectator  is  looking  upon  something  foreign, 
needing  interpretation,  but  is  listening  to 
one  speaking  in  his  own  language.  Color 
vibrates,  composition  melts  into  nature; 
birds,  animals,  and  men  dwell  in  the  living 
world. 

The  collection,  by  inclusion,  with  the 
prior  state  of  various  museums  by  exclu- 
sion, reveals  an  interesting  personal  fact — 
that  Mr.  Freer  was  the  first  of  Western  col- 
lectors to  believe  that  these  ancient  master- 
works  of  painting  had  been  preserved  and 
were  still  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
China — that  vast  mystery,  of  which  scep- 
ticism had  come  to  have  its  doubts,  looking 
upon  ''the  interior"  as  a  covering  phrase  for 
dubious  provenances.  Mr.  Freer,  who  had 
already  explored  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  betook 
himself  to  the  interior  of  China,  and  had 
many  rewards.  He  was  able  to  confute,  not 
to  say  confound,  erudite  Japanese  collectors 
who  had  believed  firmly  that  they  and  they 
only  had  originals,  while  copies  were  offered 
Europeans.  He  found  that  the  peculiar 
Chinese,  knowing  their  coasts  subject  to 
ravage,  had  really  kept  their  treasures  in 
the  interior,  substituting  copies  at  coastal 
places,  which  the  astute  Nipponese  had  not 
unnaturally  believed  originals,  as  they  knew 
at  least  the  exact  places  from  which  they 
came. 

With  the  portraits  of  the  T'ang  people,  so 
modern  and  Western  and  intellectually  free 
in  their  features,  a  part  of  their  manner  of 
life — surely  a  part  of  their  thought — comes 
also  to  view  in  the  collection,  as  does  that 
of  the  people  of  other  ages  in  the  fabled, 
teeming  land.  The  bronze  and  pewter  mir- 
rors, symbolically  ornamented,  pewter  hair 
ornaments,  gilded  toilet  articles  finely  in- 
cised, musical  instruments  in  bronze  or  lac- 
quered wood,  stone  beads,  jade  or  agate 
rings,  silver  earrings  jewelled, — tell  their 
own  stories  of  the  living.  Glass  tongues, 
bronze  weights  for  the  burial  clothes,  and 
bronze  ornaments — sometimes  gilded — for 
the  caskets,  carry  the  tale  to  life's  rounding 
in  the  final  sleep. 

Jade  sceptres  of  ancient  might  and  au- 
thority have  a  patina  rich  beyond  descrip- 
tion; jade  knives  of  the  Stone  Age,  used 
later  as  badges  of  official  rank,  are  won- 


drously  colored  with  the  dyes  of  time. 
Bronze  halberds  and  battle-axes  of  pre- 
historic wars  lie  beside  bronze  axle-caps  for 
the  chariots  and  bronze  bits  for  the  horses, 
beside  bronze  sacrificial  vessels  for  the  ritual 
of  the  dead.  Bronze  coat-hooks  or  clasps  in 
great  number,  showing  ingeniously  varied 
decoration,  moulded,  incised,  inlaid  with 
gold  and  silver  and  with  turquoise,  and  sim- 
ilar hooks  of  silver  and  of  iron,  of  bone  and 
of  shell,  give  many  hints  of  personal  adorn- 
ment. Paintings,  carvings  in  stone,  and 
gilded  castings  of  bronze  present  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  gods  and  the  altars  at  which 
the  gods  were  worshipped.  Textiles  of  later 
ages  show  the  gorgeous  possibilities  of  ap- 
parel, wall  decoration,  and  floor  covering 
open  to  and  utilized  by  a  beauty-loving  and 
highly  accomplished  people. 

The  bronzes  go  back  as  far  as  the  Shang 
dynasty  (1766-1122  B.  C),  the  textiles 
come  down  to  the  reign  of  Ch'ien-lung 
(1736-1796  A.  D.).  What  the  Chou  did 
(1122-255  B.  C.)  may  be  compared  with 
the  works  of  the  Han  toward  the  end  of  the 
prechristian  era  and  for  half  a  century  of 
the  new  epoch,  and  these  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Wei  half  a  thousand  years 
afterward,  which  only  recently  have  begun 
to  come  to  light  as  railway-building  pro- 
ceeds in  the  ancient  realm.  All  these  prior 
to  the  glorious  three  centuries  of  the  T'ang 
rule,  which  was  followed  after  a  lapse  of 
little  more  than  fifty  years  by  the  Augustan 
age  of  the  Sung,  who  gave  way  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  Mongolian  dynasty  of 
Yuan,  predecessor  of  the  Mings  (true  Chi- 
nese), who  in  the  seventeenth  century  suc- 
cumbed to  the  recently  deposed  Manchus. 

But  it  is  a  hint  only,  not  even  an  attempt 
at  a  capitulation,  of  what  the  collection 
offers  that  I  can  here  put  out,  largely  in  re- 
sponse to  many  questions  heard  where  those 
interested  in  the  fields  of  art  circulate — for, 
while  the  name  of  the  collection  is  a  familiar 
of  conversation,  knowledge  of  its  details  has 
been  somewhat  confined  and  a  desire  for 
some  further  general  information  is  fre- 
quently expressed.  The  collection  is  in  some 
sense  a  sort  of  condensed  encyclopaedia, 
to  be  consulted  in  parts  or  in  timely  manner 
by  those  interested,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular subject  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. Before  leaving  China,  however, 
which  is  represented  by  many  potteries,  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  examples  of  the 
Chiin-yao  of  the  Sung  period  must  be  men- 
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tioned;  and  it  may  be  fitting  here  to  let  it 
be  known  that  the  two  superb  flower-jars 
of  this  ware  now  owned  by  the  MetropoHtan 
Museum  were  relinquished  by  Mr.  Freer  to 
New  York's  great  institution, 

Corean  potteries,  with  their  variations 
from  Chinese  forms  and  glazes,  and  their 
peculiar  slip  and  inlay  decorations,  are 
found  in  the  collection  in  generous  number, 
which  is  trebled  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
diverse  Japanese  potteries,  that  differ  so 
radically  from  the  Chinese  works  and  vary 
so  greatly  and  charmingly  among  them- 
selves. Japanese  sculpture  also  is  stored 
here;  and  Japanese  paintings,  in  screens  as 
well  as  kakemono  and  makemono,  carefully 
selected,  are  present  in  rich  profusion. 

The  collection  contains  further,  among 
other  unenumerated  objects,  some  noted 
treasures  of  gold  and  rare  biblical  manu- 
scripts. These  manuscripts  have  been  made 
available  to  scholars  through  reproductions, 
at  the  instance  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, which  published  them  by  consent. 

The  American  section  of  the  collection,  so 
far  as  it  is  known  to  the  public  (which  is 
very  little),  has  been  the  cause  of  some  puz- 
zlement, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  only  four  men  stand  out  in  it  and  they  in 
many  repetitions.  Instead  of  seeking  a  so- 
lution, the  personal  equation  mxay  be  ac- 
cepted in  answer.  There  is  an  essential 
unity  in  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
and  in  the  creation  of  it,  a  thread  of  identity 
in  the  ideas,  however  various  the  forms  and 
media  of  their  expression.  Mr.  Freer  be- 
lieves that  the  painters  Abbott  H.  Thayer, 
D wight  W.  Tryon,  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  and 
James  McNeill  Whistler  represent  the  same 
spirit,  the  same  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  in- 
carnate in  the  works  of  ancient  Oriental  art 
which  he  has  assembled.  And,  in  order 
that  a  thorough  study  or  appraisal  may  be 
enabled,  he  has  acquired  manifold  produc- 
tions of  each  man,  that  he  may  be  judged 
in  whole,  not  in  part.  In  the  case  of  Whis- 
tler, of  course,  etching  and  lithography  come 
in  addition  to  painting,  and  his  famous 
"Peacock  Room,"  now  at  Detroit,  wiU  be  a 
part  of  the  Washington  museum.  Each  of 
these  painters  is  to  have  a  gallery  to  himself 
in  the  museum.  A  single  gallery  is  to  con- 
tain the  works,  one  each,  of  such  other 
American  artists  as  the  collector  has  deter- 
mined upon.  There  will  be  also,  as  a  part 
of  the  decoration  of  the  museum,  another 


American  work  of  art,  the  sister  sculptures 
by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  known  as  "The 
Library  Groups,"  designed  for  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  groups  upon  which 
Saint-Gaudens  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  They  are  in  bronze  and  are  now 
loaned  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

]\Ir.  Freer  has  taken  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  the  Oriental  collectors,  who  will  not 
show  their  treasures  all  or  many  at  a  time. 
The  exhibition  in  the  museum  will  change, 
only  relatively  few  of  the  available  objects 
being  on  public  view  at  one  time.  All,  how- 
ever, v/iU  be  accessible  at  all  times,  and  may 
be  brought  from  their  tills  to  special  study- 
rooms  which  are  to  be  provided  as  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  building.  Each  object, 
moreover,  aside  from  its  catalogue  or  hand- 
book description,  is  to  have — already  has — 
its  individual  envelope  of  reference,  filed  in 
a  cabinet,  containing  supplementary  infor- 
mation about  it,  details  or  incidents,  and 
notes  or  comments  that  may  have  been 
written  upon  it  by  competent  scholars  who 
have  examined  it.  Mr.  Frcer's  art  library 
goes  with  the  collection,  to  be  im.mediately 
at  hand  for  the  student's  use. 

The  national  home  of  the  collection  will 
be  fit,  modest,  handsome,  practical.  The 
uncertainties  of  leaving  the  housing  problem 
and  future  care  to  well-intentioned  but  not 
necessarily  well-informed  agencies  possibly 
subject  to  political  influences  have  been  so 
far  as  possible  provided  against,  with  the 
same  kindly  and  interested  foresight  which, 
with  the  aid  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller,  intel- 
ligently precluded  unpleasant  contingencies 
by  finding  a  method  of  transferring  title  of 
ownership  within  the  lifetime  of  the  col- 
lector, at  the  same  time  permitting  him  to 
improve  the  collection  progressively.  With 
a  felicity  not  shared  in  so  full  a  degree  by  all 
art-coUectors,  Mr.  Freer  has  studied  his  sub- 
ject in  all  its  branches,  including  considera- 
tion of  the  permanent  abiding-place  of  the 
objects  laboriously  brought  together.  He 
built  two  galleries  at  his  Detroit  home,  one 
experimental,  the  other  an  improvement  on 
it.  Further  experimental  structures  have 
been  lately  erected  and  plans  actuated,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  final  designs.  The 
advantages  of  the  collaboration  of  collector 
and  architect,  the  collector  being  thus  ex- 
ceptionally equipped,  are  obvious. 

Dana  H.  Carroll. 


POSSIBILITIES    OF   AN    "ECONOMIC   WAR" 


BY    ALEXANDER    DANA    NOYES 

Financial  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 


THAT  the  forward  movement  of 
the  Allied  armies,  which  began 
in  earnest,  on  both  Western  and  East- 
ern fronts,  at  the  moment  when  Ger- 
many  was   dashing   her   armies   into 

.  -c^^y pieces  against  the  trenches 

A  Feeling      ^ r  ^j      .^  i      , 

That  the       01   Verdun,  marked  a  new 

End  Is  in      chapter    in    the    war    and 
^^  probably  a  distinct  advance 

toward  its  termination,  all  neutral  ob- 
servers have  agreed.  Political  and 
military  critics  outside  of  Germany, 
notwithstanding  the  caution  born  of 
many  previous  errors  in  prediction, 
have  recognized  at  least  analogies 
with  the  closing-in  of  the  Russian, 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  English  armies 
on  Napoleon's  various  battle-fronts  in 
1813.  Few  of  the  experts  ventured  to 
predict  that  this  formidable  move- 
ment of  last  July  foreshadowed  early 
ending  of  the  war;  that  was  a  matter 
of  hope  rather  than  expectation.  But 
the  feeling  that  the  end  was  now  at 
least  in  sight  on  the  longer  horizon  had 
become  very  general. 

This  being  so,  it  is  a  highly  interest- 
ing fact  that  less  talk  was  heard  re- 
garding terms  of  peace  than  when,  a 
year  ago,  the  whole  military  situation 
was  in  a  state  of  deadlock.  From  the 
German  side,  conditions  acceptable  as 
a  basis  of  peace  had  been  twice  stated 
under  official  authority — once  in  Au- 
gust, 191 5,  when  the  Imperial  Finance 
Minister  intimated  to  the  Reichstag 
that  Germa.iy's  enemies  must  pay 
through  indemnities  what  Germany 
had  spent  for  war;  and  again  in  the 
early  days  of  19 16,  when  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  though  discreetly  aban- 
doning talk  of  an  indemnity,  set  forth 


(somewhat  vaguely)  the  control  which 
Germany  intended  to  retain  over  en- 
emy territory  which  her  armies  held, 
and  the  limitations  she  proposed  to 
place  on  England's  maritime  activities. 
To  these  proposals,  statesmen  of  the 
Allied  Powers  had  answered  with  what 
amounted  to  contemptuous  rejection, 
and  had  stated,  though  only  in  the 
most  general  terms,  their  own  irreduc- 
ible (and  unacceptable)  minimum. 

IN  line  with  the  precedent  of  history, 
tangible  peace  proposals  of  the  Al- 
lied Powers  would  hardly  be  expected 
until  after  a  serious  military  reverse  of 
Germany.  Germany's  own  tentative 
proposals  of  a  year  ago  were 

a  sequel  to  German  success-  The  Analogy 
T       1  •       1       1  .  of  Previous 

es.    Lookmg  back  agam  to  wars 

the  wars  of  a  century  ago. 
we  shall  find  that  only  after  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Russia  did  the 
Allies,  in  1813,  offer  an  armistice  to 
Napoleon  and  propose  a  basis  of  per- 
manent peace.  This  happened  while 
the  French  army  still  occupied  Saxony 
and  Prussia,  and  while  it  still  held  a 
formidable  position  in  the  field.  The 
terms  then  formulated  would  have 
left  to  France  a  good  part  of  her  con- 
quests since  1789.  Rejected  by  Na- 
poleon, the  proffered  terms  were  al- 
tered six  months  later,  after  Na- 
poleon's severe  defeat  at  Leipzig,  to 
considerably  less  favorable  proposals. 
Yet  even  these  left  her  own  original 
boundaries  to  France;  and,  although 
again  rejected,  they  were  the  basis  of 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  after  Napoleon's 
first  abdication  in  18 14.  Afterward, 
with  an  added  cash  indemnity,  they 
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formed  the  basis  of  the  final  settlement  practically  all  in  England's  hands  ? 
after  Waterloo.  What  of  the  vague  but  passionate  dec- 
Apparently,  however,  unless  the  for-  laration  that  this  war  must  put  an  end 
tunes  of  war  should  again  change  to '^mihtarism"  ?  Never  before  in  his- 
dramatically,  none  of  the  half-way  tory,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  America, 
proposals  of  1813  will  be  made  on  this  was  miHtarism,  in  the  sense  of  prepa- 
occasion.  The  precedent  of  an  armis-  ration  for  war,  so  far  in  the  ascendant. 
tice  with  peace  negotiations,  while  the  In  1814,  with  Napoleon  in  Elba,  the 
hostile  army  still  held  possession  of  clashing  interests  of  the  victorious 
huge  areas  of  conquered  territory,  is  powers  brought  the  Allies  themselves 
interesting;  but  it  serves  chiefly  to  to  the  brink  of  war — England  and 
bring  into  strong  rehef  the  peculiar  Austria  signing  a  secret  treaty  with 
circumstances  of  the  present  situation.  France  itself,  to  resist  by  force  of 
In  1814,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  arms,  if  necessary,  the  declared  aspira- 
for  the  most  part  only  the  problem  of  tions  of  Russia  for  the  possession  of 
rearranging  boundaries  and  sovereign-  Western  Poland,  and  of  Prussia  for  the 
ties  which  had  been  in  a  state  of  con-  possession  of  Saxony.  Can  such  con- 
stant alteration  during  the  previous  fiicting  interests  be  harmonized  on 
century.  But  the  terms  of  peace  this  occasion  without  dispute  between 
which  would  follow  defeat  of  Germany,  the  victorious  powers  ?  The  sugges- 
and  the  territorial  reconstruction  of  tion,  not  unfamiliar  in  random  popular 
Europe  which  would  naturally  come  discussion  of  the  present  day,  that ''the 
next,  would  have  to  do  primarily  with  Hohenzollerns  must  go,"  would  scarce- 
sovereignties  and  boundaries  long  de-  ly  cut  a  figure  in  the  terms  laid  down 
fined  and  recognized  by  the  common  by  a  victorious  coalition;  the  poHtical 
consent  of  Europe.  It  is  also  possible  downfall  of  the  two  Napoleons  was 
that  international  animosities,  at  the  effected  by  their  own  people,  not  by 
close  of  the  present  war,  wdll  be  a  the  enemy.  Yet  even  so,  the  lessons 
more  troublesome  factor  than  they  taught  by  history  as  to  the  attitude  of 
were  in  either  1814  or  1815.  defeated  nations  toward  sovereigns  who 

had  plunged  them  into  disastrous  wars 

WITH  Germany  defeated,  the  sur-  reminds  one  that  there  may  be  unex- 
render  of  Belgium's  territory  to  pec  ted  incidents  in  the  general  settle- 
its  sovereign  and  people  would  be  an  ment,  and  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and 
obvious  sequel.  Possibly,  though  per-  that  those  incidents  may  have  their 
haps  not  quite  as  certainly,  the  cession  bearing  on  the  attitude  of  the  negoti- 

of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  ators. 
S^  G?S.t  ^^  France  would  follow.     But 

Settlement    the  political  problems  of  the  "\  \  THAT  may  have  been  outHned  al- 

settlement  would  then  have  V  V    ready,  in  the  way  of  exchange  of 

been     only     tentatively    approached,  views  through  the  channels  of  diplo- 

What  of  Poland?    W^hat  of  Constan-  macy,  the  world  is  not  Kkely  to  know 

tinople,  with  Turkey  forced  to  the  wall  until  war  is  dehnitely  over.     But  the 

and  with  Russia  victorious  in  the  field,  Allies  will  also  have  to  face     ^ 

yet  with  England's  attitude  still  gov-  on  this  occasion,  in  vastly      stmction, 

erned  by  the  future  interests  of  Egypt  more  serious  shape  than  the      Financial 

and  the   Suez  Canal  ?      What  of  the  Allies  of  a  century  ago,  the      Genomic 

Balkans,  when  Bulgaria's  adhesion  to  problem    of    financial    and 

the  Central  Powers  must  be  weighed  economic  reconstruction.     That  prob- 

against  the  claims  of  ravaged  Servia  ?  lem  in  the  coming  settlement  must  in 

What   of   the   German   colonies,   now  many  ways  underlie  political  readjust- 

(CoDtinued  on  page  46,  followins) 
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T  is  many  years  since  in 
1894  I  first  saw  the  little 
Riviera  town  I  am  writing 
about,  but  it  stays  in  my 
memory  as  a  lovely  picture. 
Blue  sea,  blue  sky,  a  strip 
of  hard,  yellow  sand,  gray  olive  groves, 
bright  green  chestnuts,  and  over  all  the 
mountains  often  capped  with  snow  rising 
straight  up  with  the  blue  sky.  There 
hardly  seemed  room  between  the  sea  and 
the  hills  for  a  road,  but  there  were  two, 
carriage  road  and  railroad.  The  great 
expresses  thundered  along  at  our  feet  both 
day  and  night,  but  we  grew  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  noise  that  it  didn't  disturb 
us.  I  missed  the  familiar  sounds  of  the 
sea,  the  breaking  of  the  waves  on  the 
shore,  and  the  swish  back  of  the  water — 
for  the  Mediterranean,  a  still,  tideless 
sea,  looked  almost  like  a  painted  ocean 
from  the  terraces  and  windows.  It  was 
early  spring  when  I  came,  leaving  Paris 
damp  and  cold,  still  in  the  clutches  of 
winter,  and  this  place  was  a  paradise  of 
flowers  and  color. 

I  arrived  at  night  and  had  a  short  drive 
from  the  station,  but  the  carriage  could 
not  get  up  to  the  house.  We  walked 
some  little  distance,  climbed  up  a  steep 
flight  of  steps,  through  another  gate, 
which  led  into  a  garden.  We  walked 
along  a  straight  little  path  (the  only  level 
bit  of  ground  in  the  place)  to  the  house. 
Even  in  the  darkness  I  could  see  the  clus- 
ter of  roses  everywhere — and  the  scent 
was  almost  too  strong  in  the  still,  soft  air. 
I  could  not  see  much  of  the  house  that 


night,  except  that  it  seemed  quite  irreg- 
ular, with  winding  staircases  and  land- 
ings at  unexpected  corners. 

My  waking  the  next  morning  was  a  de- 
light. A  great  branch  of  mimosa  jumped 
into  the  room  through  the  open  window, 
and  from  the  bed  I  had  glimpses  of  the 
sea-blue  dancing  water  between  the  yel- 
low flowers. 

When  I  leaned  out  of  the  window  a  lit- 
tle later  to  have  a  look  at  the  surround- 
ings I  was  greeted  with  a  most  cheerful 
''Buon  giorno,  Signora"  from  a  tall  sun- 
burned young  man  in  a  blue  apron  and 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat  who  proved  to 
be  Giovanni  the  gardener.  After  break- 
fast G.  showed  me  the  house  and  garden, 
which  were  quite  charming.  The  house 
was  small  and  low  and  many-colored,  like 
so  many  Italian  houses,  pink  and  red  with 
an  occasional  touch  of  blue,  and  bright 
green  shutters.  It  stood  close  up  to  the 
hill  behind,  touched  in  fact  a  bit  of  rock, 
but  had  a  lovely  open  view  in  front,  over 
terrace  and  gray  walls  and  olives  to  the 
sea.  It  was  all  up  and  down  stairs  with 
queer  little  passages  and  terraces;  one 
opening  out  of  G.'s  room,  where  she  had 
her  tea  sometimes  in  the  early  morning. 
The  garden  was  enchanting,  a  riot  of  color 
and  sweet  smells.  In  front  of  the  hall 
door  was  a  flight  of  steps,  the  stones  a 
soft,  warm  gray  that  led  down  to  the  road, 
only  one  had  to  walk  a  little  distance 
around  a  corner  and  cross  a  brook  on 
stepping-stones  to  get  to  it.  A  narrow 
stony  path,  shut  in  sometimes  between 
high  stone  walls,  with  vines  and  pink 
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roses  hanging  over  them,  led  down  to  the 
sea.  We  went  all  over  the  house  the  day 
after  I  arrived,  ending  with  the  kitchen, 
where  I  made  acquaintance  with  G.'s 
staff,  all  Italians;  one  ''menage" — the 
butler  and  his  wife,  who  was  my  sister's 
maid,  and  two  men,  cook  and  gardener. 
The  gardener  didn't  live  in  the  place,  but 
came  every  morning  from  a  little  village 
high  up  in  the  mountains,  where  we  were 
to  go  one  day  for  the  fete.  We  spent  most 
of  our  time  on  the  little  square  terrace 
outside  the  door.  It  was  very  well  ar- 
ranged with  rugs,  chairs,  tables,  and  a  big 
white  umbrella,  which  we  ncA'er  used,  as 
the  mimosa-tree  gave  us  all  the  shade  we 
wanted.  The  gardener  made  his  instal- 
lation every  morning.  I  used  to  watch 
him  from  my  window  carrying  out  all  the 
rugs  and  tables,  putting  the  chairs  always 
in  the  same  place  facing  the  sea,  and  sing- 
ing cheerfully  over  his  work  and  talking  to 
the  cat  "Miscietta." 

The  cat  and  her  kittens  played  a  great 
part  in  the  establishment.  There  were 
two  kittens — one  never  came  into  our  part 
of  the  house,  but  the  other  one  was  always 
playing  about  in  the  garden  and  getting 
entangled  in  our  wool  and  the  tassels  of 
the  cushions.  My  great  amusem^ent  was 
to  hide  the  kitten,  and  it  was  curious  to  see 
how  soon  the  mother  found  it  under  big 
baskets,  a  barrel,  a  tub,  all  sorts  of  places. 
She  could  upset  the  basket  and  then  car- 
ried the  kitten  off  triumphantly  in  her 
mouth.  One  day  we  hid  the  kitten  in 
a  dark  cupboard  under  the  stairs  and 
thought  we  had  puzzled  the  mother,  but 
after  a  long  search  in  all  the  accustomed 
hiding-places,  she  finally  divined  where 
the  kitten  was,  and  sat  outside  the  cup- 
board, mewing  and  scratching  with  her 
paws  ufitil  some  one  went  down  and 
opened  the  door.  The  kitten  was  asleep, 
quite  happy,  but  the  mother  instantly 
carried  it  off  to  a  hiding-place  of  her  own, 
and  we  didn't  see  either  of  them  for  one  or 
two  days.  It  was  funny  how  the  mother 
knew  that  I  was  the  one  who  played  the 
tricks.  She  would  follow  me  about  the 
garden  sometimes  when  I  wasn't  think- 
ing about  the  kitten. 

I  went  for  a  walk  every  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  sometimes  up  in  the  hills, 
mounting  endless  steps  and  following 
steep  stony  paths  along  terraces  and  olive 


woods,  or  else  down  to  the  sea — generally 
to  the  sea — which  always  attracts  me. 
The  first  time  I  started  for  the  beach  the 
stepping-stones  were  rather  a  trial  for  me. 
The  stream  was  neither  deep  nor  rapid, 
and  the  stones  were  big  and  flat,  but  they 
looked  slippery. 

I  think  too  I  was  rather  bothered  by 
the  four  or  five  women  w^ho  were  washing 
in  the  little  stream.  They,  of  course,  at 
once  recognized  a  stranger,  and  were  much 
interested  in  seeing  what  I  would  do.  I 
hesitated  a  moment,  choosing  a  steady 
stone,  and  they  called  out  to  me  cheer- 
fully, "Avanti,  Signora,  non  c'e  pericolo" 
C'Come  on,  Madam  I  There  is  no  dan- 
ger"); then,  before  I  had  time  to  cross, 
one  of  them  sprang  up  and  with  her  strong 
bare  arms  took  possession  of  me.  She 
wanted  to  put  my  feet  on  the  stones,  but 
that  I  resisted,  though  I  was  glad  of  the 
help  of  her  steady  arms  to  guide  me  from 
one  stone  to  another.  We  became  great 
friends  afterward  as  they  were  often  wash- 
ing there  when  I  went  down  to  the  beach. 
I  used  to  take  fruit  and  cakes  to  the  nu- 
merous children  who  were  always  playing 
about  while  their  mothers  washed.  The 
path  to  the  beach  was  rough  and  stony, 
widening  out  as  it  got  near  the  sea. 

There  were  a  few  houses,  doors  always 
open,  and  smiling  people  standing  about 
ready  to  talk.  The  women  all  indoors, 
spinning  or  mending  nets.  In  one  large 
room  there  was  a  whole  family,  three  or 
four  generations, from  the  v^Tinkled, bright- 
eyed  old  "nonna"  to  the  pretty  girl  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  children  of  course 
playing  on  the  floor  or  tumbling  about  in 
the  path.  They  always  spoke  to  me  as  I 
passed,  and  ending  by  telling  me  all  their 
family  history  and  taking  great  interest 
in  mine.  Was  I  going  to  live  at  Alassio 
always  with  the  sister  in  her  Villino,  and 
had  I  no  husband  either  like  the  "sorella" 
(sister)  ?  One  pretty  girl  was  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  the  party;  morning  and  eve- 
ning, whenever  I  passed,  she  was  bending 
over  her  spinning-wheel.  I  asked  her  one 
day  if  she  was  not  tired  sitting  there  so 
many  hours.  She  laughed  and  shook  her 
head,  but  didn't  answer,  and  the  "nonna" 
told  me  she  was  "fidanzata"  (engaged) 
and  was  working  for  her  trousseau.  Her 
lover  was  a  soldier,  but  w^ould  soon  be  free 
and  then  they  would  be  married.     The 
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girl  looked  up,  saying : ''  It  is  long  waiting." 
It  reminded  me  of  the  pretty  verses, 
"Pourquoi  filez-vous,  jeune  fille?"  that 
one  hears  said  so  often  in  a  French  salon. 

The  beach  was  charming,  a  fine  stretch 
of  yellow  sand  with  almost  always  a  bright 
blue  sea  breaking  into  little  ripples  as  they 
touched  the  shore.  There  wasn't  much 
shade,  but  there  were  alw^ays  boats  hauled 
up  on  the  beach,  and  one  could  get  a  lit- 
tle protection.  I  couldn't  read  unless  I 
turned  my  back  to  the  sea,  the  glare  was 
frightfully  trying,  but  I  couldn't  turn  my 
back  to  it,  as  there  was  always  something 
passing,  fishing-boats,  steamers,  some 
small  ones  coming  in  close  to  the  shore, 
and  often  big  German  liners  on  their  way 
to  or  from  Genoa.  It  wasn't  at  all  a  fash- 
ionable beach,  no  yachts,  no  pleasure 
boats,  nor  gay  tents  and  awnings.  The 
only  boats  were  good  strong  fisher-boats 
with  their  curious  red-brown  sails.  They 
took  people  out  sometimes  for  an  excur- 
sion. We  saw  a  party  embarking  one 
morning.  The  boat  couldn't  come  quite 
up  to  the  beach,  and  two  of  the  ladies  were 
carried  to  it  by  the  sturdy,  red-capped 
fishermen;  one  declined  altogether  their 
assistance,  took  off  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, tucked  up  her  skirts,  and  waded  out 
to  the  boat,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
children  playing  on  the  shore.  There  were 
always  people  about — men  cleaning  their 
boats,  w^omen  spreading  out  the  nets  to 
dry,  bare,  brown -legged,  scantily  clothed 
children  digging  in  the  sand  for  small  fish, 
artists  under  their  white  umbrellas,  and 
occasional  tourists,  English  generally, 
swinging  along  w^itha  good  stride  from 
one  point  to  another.  One  could  walk  for 
miles  on  the  hard  sand.  The  sea  was  al- 
most always  calm,  a  deep  beautiful  blue, 
the  exact  reflections  of  the  sky,  but  in  the 
evening  the  lights  were  changing  and  en- 
chanting, sometimes  a  line  of  green  all 
along  the  shore,  sometimes  a  broad  rose- 
colored  streak  stretching  far  out  to  sea, 
where  the  last  bright  sunset  clouds  were 
dipping  down  below  the  horizon. 

When  it  was  too  warm  to  go  down  to 
the  beach,  I  went  for  a  walk  in  the  hills, 
going  out  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  pass- 
ing under  the  pergola  and  getting  showers 
of  golden  rose-leaves  on  my  head  from  the 
^'Fortune's  Glory"  that  was  hanging  in 
gorgeous  luxuriance  from  every  pillar  and 


post.  I  climbed  up  numerous  steps  and 
steep  stony  paths,  across  olive  terraces, 
through  little  chestnut  woods,  past  some 
gardens  where  the  men  working  always 
gave  me  a  cheerful  "Buon  giorno"  as  I 
passed.  When  I  was  tired  I  sat  down  on 
a  flat  rock  on  the  edge  of  a  chestnut  wood, 
quite  sheltered  from  the  sun,  with  glimpses 
of  the  sea  when  the  branches  parted  a 
little. 

I  met  a  pretty  little  gray  donkey  every 
time  I  went  on  the  hills;  he  came  very 
soberly  down  the  steep  path,  two  empty 
sacks  on  his  back,  a  string  of  bells  around 
his  neck,  a  red  tassel  hanging  over  his  nose, 
apparently  quite  alone,  picking  his  w^ay 
very  steadily  and  carefully  among  the 
loose-rolling  stones.  I  always  spoke  to 
him  and  pulled  his  long  ears.  He  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  caressed,  but  didn't 
stop  nor  turn  his  head  nor  ask  for  sugar, 
kept  quietly  on.  Some'  little  time  after 
he  had  passed  I  would  hear  a  great  clatter 
of  falling  stones  and  flying  feet,  and  at  a 
little  distance  a  small  boy  appeared  gal- 
loping down  the  hill,  singing  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  and  calling  out  to  the  donkey. 
I  often  wondered  what  he  brought  back  in 
his  sacks,  but  never  got  near  enough  to  the 
boy  to  ask  him.  I  passed  several  villas, 
usually  quite  simple  constructions,  square 
w^ith  a  flat  roof,  often  a  loggia  with  a  view 
of  the  sea  cleverly  managed  through  the 
branches,  and  painted  a  nice  warm  color, 
pink  and  blue  with  bright  green  shutters, 
gardens  full  of  flowers  growing  wild  and 
roses  climbing  everywhere. 

I  passed  one  day  a  charming  little  villa 
quite  hidden  in  the  trees.  I  didn't  see  it 
until  I  was  at  the  gate  and  stopped  to 
look  in,  thinking  what  an  enchanting  spot 
it  was;  a  real  ''nid  d'amour"  for  a  young 
couple  beginning  their  life  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  flowers,  or  a  tired,  overworked 
student  resting  in  the  beautiful  clear  at- 
mosphere and  the  absolute  stillness.  As 
I  was  standing  at  the  gate  a  female  figure 
appeared  around  the  corner — a  tall,  gaunt 
woman  of  a  certain  age.  She  spoke  in 
English  to  some  one  behind  her,  and  an- 
other woman  appeared,  and  then  a  third, 
all  looking  exactly  alike  and  apparently 
of  the  same  age.  They  were  dressed  in 
short  tweed  garments,  thick  boots,  and 
their  hair  so  tightly  drawn  back  from 
their  temples  that  it  made  your  head  ache 
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to  look  at  it,  and  arranged  in  a  round  lump 
(I  can't  call  it  anything  else)  at  the  back 
of  their  heads.  It  was  rather  disconcert- 
ing to  be  brought  back  so  suddenly  to  the 
stern  realities  of  life  after  the  romances 
I  had  been  imagining.  The  ladies  were 
armed  with  baskets  and  scissors,  evidently 
bent  on  gardening.  They  saw  me  at  the 
gate,  a  stranger,  and  instantly  came  for- 
ward, asking  if  I  had  lost  my  way,  would  I 
come  in  and  rest  in  the  garden  ?  I  was  very 
pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  as  I  was 
w^arm  and  tired  with  my  steep  climb.  We 
sat  down  on  the  green  benches  under  the 
mimosa-tree,  and  they  told  me  all  about 
themselves  with  that  curious  frankness 
that  one  finds  sometimes  with  the  English. 
They  were  three  sisters,  not  rich  enough 
to  live  comfortably  in  England,  and  pre- 
ferring the  climate  and  sun  of  Italy.  They 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  useful  information, 
supposed  I  was  living  in  a  villa,  and  cer- 
tainly paying  much  more  for  everything 
than  I  ought.  English  always  did.  They 
were  nice,  kindly,  educated  women,  quite 
happy  in  their  lives,  notwithstanding  the 
conviction  deeply  rooted  in  their  British 
minds  that  all  Italians  w^ere  born  thieves 
and  liars.  I  stayed  some  time  and  should 
have  liked  to  see  them  again,  but  I  never 
did.  They  said  they  rarely  came  down  to 
the  little  town  except  on  market-days. 
They  asked  me  if  I  was  English,  and  when 
I  said  ''No,"  were  too  well-bred  to  ask 
any  more,  and  I  didn't  explain  my  na- 
tion ah  ty.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the 
inside  of  the  house,  but  they  didn't  sug- 
gest it — and  I  couldn't  ask;  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  see  if  they  had  books 
or  a  piano  or  anything  that  indicated 
their  lives.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  a 
prophecy  made  by  one  of  our  friends  a 
long  time  ago  before  any  of  us  were  mar- 
ried. We  were  all  at  a  quiet  family  hotel 
on  the  top  of  a  Swiss  mountain  where 
there  was  not  much  distraction  for  young 
people.  Every  afternoon  two  English 
maiden  ladies  of  mature  years  used  to 
pl^y  croquet  on  the  only  flat  piece  of  lawn 
behind  the  house,  and  Mr.  M.,  one  of  our 
friends  who  was  staying  in  the  hotel,  a 
married  man,  was  always  telling  us  we 
ought  to  get  married,  that  we  wouldn't  al- 
ways be  young,  and  living  happily  at  home, 
and  that  we  would  end  like  the  two  old 
maids  pla}-ing  croquet  with  each  other  in 
a  dull  Svass  hotel,  perhaps; — our  destinies 


might  have  been  different,  but  I  don't 
think  any  combination  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, nor  prolonged  spinsterhood, 
could  have  made  me  wear  such  clothes 
nor  do  my  hair  like  the  three  spinsters  in 
their  garden. 

As  I  came  down  I  crossed  a  tall,  straight, 
handsome  girl,  coming  up  the  very  steep 
steps  with  four  wooden  boxes  on  her  head. 
She  had  a  bunch  of  red  flowers,  was  sing- 
ing softly  to  herself,  stopped  to  wish  me  a 
smiling  "Buon  giorno"  (they  ah  do),  and 
walked  on  as  lightly  and  quickly  as  if  she 
had  only  a  veil  on  her  head!  Almost  all 
the  villas  are  built  or  occupied  by  English 
and  Americans,  and  generally  stand  high. 
The  Italians  live  in  palaces  down  on  the 
shore.  They  only  come  in  summer  for 
the  sea  bathing.  I  went  over  two  or  three 
of  them.  The  regular  tj-pe  of  ItaHan 
palace — marble  staircase,  frescoed  walls, 
terraces,  gardens  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  high  rooms  and  big  windows;  but 
they  looked  empty  and  comfortless — 
scarcely  any  furniture,  and  what  there  w^as 
of  the  most  ordinary  description.  G. 
said  that  in  summer,  w^hen  the  family 
were  there,  they  received  every  evening; 
and  the  rooms  were  full,  and  the  young 
people  coming  in  and  out  from  the  ter- 
races hanging  over  the  water,  and  always 
a  sound  of  mandolins  and  singing  in  the 
air,  that  it  was  quite  charming.  The  great 
place  of  meeting  when  I  was  there  was  the 
tea-room,  or  rather  garden,  of  the  English 
library.  There  was  a  local  band  not  at 
all  bad,  which  played  once  or  twice  a  w^eek 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  very  pleasant 
sitting  at  round  tables,  flowers  all  around 
us,  a  view^  of  the  sea,  and  a  regular  Eng- 
lish nursery  tea  (very  strong  and  black), 
with  scones,  toast,  bread  and  butter,  and 
jam,  and  that  heavy  substantial  British 
plum-cake  which  is  a  meal  in  itself.  There 
w^ere  no  Italians  except  the  musicians. 
The  public  was  entirely  English  and 
American.  The  library  was  well  stocked. 
All  the  current  books  in  English,  a  fair 
amount  of  Italian  books  and  reviews. 

We  made  some  lovely  excursions,  driv- 
ing up  in  the  mountains  behind  the  town, 
very  steep  climbs  sometimes  wdth  sharp 
tu^ns,  but  the  little  horses  of  the  country 
went  very  well,  trotting  up  and  down  hill 
at  a  steady,  even  pace. 

The  driver,  Luigi,  a  friend  of  our  Fran- 
cesco, a  great  big  fellow  who  looked  like 
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a  brigand,  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  gold  earrings  in  his  ears, 
and  his  hat  slouched  down  over  his  eyes, 
took  great  care  of  us.  We  always  took 
our  tea-basket  with  us,  and  he  was  wildly 
interested  in  choosing  some  pretty  shady 


human,  expect  to  be  sympathized  with 
when  they  tell  you  their  troubles  and  dis- 
appointments, but  are  never  familiar.  I 
like  their  service  very  much.  They  are 
very  willing  and  intelligent  in  understand- 
ing foreign  ways,  and  apparently  become 


A  snlitn  (walk). 
The  town  and  sea  from  the  olive  terraces. 


spot  on  the  hillside  under  the  olives,  where 
we  could  have  our  tea  quietly.  He  pro- 
duced matches  and  lighted  the  kettle  and 
spread  out  the  rugs  on  the  ground  just  as 
if  he  had  been  trained  to  it  all  his  life ! 

Italians  of  the  lower  class  particularly 
have  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  assimi- 
lation.    They  are  very  sociable  and  very 
Vol.  LX.— 41 


attached  to  their  masters  (whether  in  a 
passion,  if  they  thought  they  were  unjust- 
ly treated,  they  would  give  you  a  stab  in 
the  back  with  a  knife  [they  all  carry  one] 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  though,  in  my  heart, 
I  don't  feel  as  if  they  would). 

One  of  my  friends,  an  American,  mar- 
ried to  an  Italian  living  in  Rome,  was  dis- 
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satisfied  with  her  footman,  an  Italian,  a 
very  good  servant,  who  had  lived  with  her 
for  years.  He  had  got  rather  spoiled, 
like  all  old  servants,  and  had  refused  sev- 
eral times  to  do  some  little  thing  she  had 
told  him  must  be  done.  After  repeated 
warnings  he  was  told  he  must  go.  He 
paid  no  attention,  went  on  with  his  work 
in  his  own  way.  She  occupied  herself 
about  replacing  him,  found  a  man  who 
suited  her,  and  sent  for  her  old  Pietro  one 
day  to  say  that  he  must  leave  at  once  as 
his  '*  remplajant "  was  coming  in  the  next 
day.  He  refused  absolutely  to  leave  the 
house,  adding  with  a  vicious  look  in  his  eye 
that  if  he  should  meet  'Hhat  Giuseppe" 
coming  up  his  stairs  he  would  kill  him. 
He  is  still  in  my  friend's  service. 

They  were  very  restful,  these  long  lovely 
afternoons  on  the  mountainside,  and  it 
seemed  quite  natural  to  be  there  far  off 
from  the  busy  wandering  life  we  had  both 
led.  When  it  began  to  grow  a  little  chilly, 
Luigi's  black  head  would  appear  over  the 
top  of  a  wall  and  he  would  suggest  respect- 
fully that  it  was  getting  late  and  cold. 
The  ladies  mustn't  get  cold. 

It  is  beautiful  country,  mountains  roll- 
ing away  in  all  directions — a  succession  of 
ridges.  One  gets  to  the  top  of  one  and  a 
much  higher  one  rises  up  behind  with  a 
deep  green  valley  between. 

We  went  one  day  to  a  small  fortified 
town  which  looked  absolutely  inaccessible 
from  below,  as  if  it  was  swung  in  space. 
We  went  up  all  the  time;  a  very  steep  bit 
at  the  end,  and  drove  through  a  narrow 
gateway  with  soldiers  guarding  it.  I 
suppose  we  didn't  look  dangerous,  as  they 
paid  no  attention  to  us,  and  we  drove 
through  the  town,  which  consisted  of  one 
long  street  with  steep,  stony  paths  branch- 
ing off  from  it  and  running  up  the  moun- 
tain. We  went  at  a  foot's  pace,  the  driver 
cracking  his  whip  loudly  to  warn  the 
children,  always  playing  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  to  get  out  of  the  way.  We 
drew  up  at  an  hotel  where  we  were  obliged 
to  stop  an  hour  to  rest  the  horses.  There 
we  asked  for  refreshments  (though  we  had 
our  tea-basket  ^\ith  us),  and  we  were  taken 
up  to  the  roof  (quite  flat)  of  the  house.  A 
table  was  spread,  under  a  stunted  palm- 
tree  in  a  tub,  and  they  gave  us  what  they 
had:  black  bread  and  butter,  eggs,  which 
we  didn't  want,  and  very  bad  chocolate. 

The  view  was  divine,  great  bare  moun- 


tains all  around  us,  with  patches  of  snow 
near  the  top,  and  deep  green  ravines 
plunging  straight  down  to  the  plains.  The 
little  town  was  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  seemed  quite  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  can't 
imagine  why  a  garrison  was  necessary 
up  there — a  remnant  perhaps  of  old  days 
when  all  Italy  was  a  succession  of  small 
independent  states  not  knowing  much 
of  each  other.  The  towns  and  villages, 
often  changing  hands,  became  the  prey 
of  a  more  powerful  neighbor.  Piedmont 
was  as  much  a  foreign  country  to  the 
southern  Italians  as  Austria. 

The  evenings  were  warm  and  clear,  the 
sky  almost  as  blue  as  in  the  daytime.  We 
often  sat  in  the  garden  for  some  little 
time  after  dinner.  It  was  never  damp,  the 
air  was  soft  and  pure,  no  smoke,  no  chim- 
neys, very  little  noise  of  any  kind.  We 
were  too  far  from  the  sea  to  hear  the  very 
faint  splash  of  the  waves  (when  there  were 
any),  and  the  life  of  the  little  town  seemed 
to  stop  at  the  Ave  Maria.  Once  or  twice 
we  heard  singing  just  at  our  gate — a  boy's 
voice — singing  some  "stornello"  (a  song 
of  the  country),  I  couldn't  catch  all  the 
words — heard  "crudele"  and  "fedele" 
and  "morir"  ringing  out  in  the  stillness 
with  beautiful  rich  notes.  Certainly  the 
Italians  have  something  in  their  throats 
which  we,  northerners,  never  can  get. 
The  most  untrained  voice  rings  clear  and 
true.  Some  of  the  ''  stornelli "  finish  with 
a  long  note  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  which 
is  quite  charming.  Giovanni  our  gar- 
dener sang  all  day  at  his  work,  but  low  to 
himself,  out  of  respect  for  the  ladies. 

We  had  promised  him  that  we  would  go 
to  his  village  up  in  the  mountains  the  day 
of  the  fete,  and  would  have  our  tea  in  his 
cottage.  He  was  watching  the  clouds  all 
the  day  before,  so  afraid  the  weather  would 
change.  However,  the  day  was  beautiful, 
and  he  started  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Luigi  with  his  equipage  arrived  before 
we  had  finished  breakfast.  Giovanni  had 
been  very  busy  all  the  morning  getting 
through  his  work  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  carried  off  a  large  bunch  of  roses  to 
decorate  his  cottage.  He  told  us  "la 
Nina,"  his  wife,  was  "eontentissima"  to 
have  the  ladies,  but  a  little  shy,  and  he 
must  go  and  help  her.  It  was  a  good 
climb.  We  passed  through  several  small 
hamlets,  all  the  people  bowing  and  smil- 
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ing,  wishing  us  '^Buona  Festa"  and  little 
brown  children  running  alongside  of  the 
carriage  with  bunches  of  wild  flowers. 

Our  destination  was  a  very  small  vil- 
lage, merely  a  cluster  of  houses.  There 
were  plenty  of  people  about,  some  flags,  an    stayed  some  time  looking  on  at  the 


onds  on  top,  very  good.  The  door  of 
the  cottage  was  open,  various  friends  and 
relations  seated  on  the  steps  and  on  the 
ground.  When  we  had  finished  our  re- 
past they  put  chairs  outside  and  we 


attempt  of  mu- 
sic, principally 
accordions  and  a 
scrapy  violin,  a 
green  arch  across 
the  road  at  the 
entrance  of  the 
village.  We 
found  Giovanni 
and  all  his  fami- 
ly— wife,  three 
children,  and  the 
"nonna"  wait- 
ing at  the  door 
of  the  cottage. 
The  old  woman, 
brown,  wrinkled, 
smiling, and  talk- 
ative, not  at  all 
shy,  not  forward 
either.  The  wife, 
a  tall,  straight 
grave  young 
peasant  woman. 
The  children 
pretty  and  clean, 
which  is  rare  in 
this  part  of  the 
world.  One  sees 
really  lovely  chil- 
dren with  soft 
dark  eyes  and 
pink  cheeks,  but 
such  dirty  faces 
and  unkempt 
hair,  one  hardly 
dares  to  touch 
them. 

We  were  tak- 
en into  the  one 
room  —  kitchen 

and  living-room.  (I  don't  know  where 
the  family  slept — in  a  sort  of  out-house, 
I  think,  behind),  and  sat  down  at  a 
table  with  a  clean  white  cloth — and  nice 
china  with  bright  flowers.  Nobody  sat 
down  but  us.  The  children  remained  out- 
side and  the  grown-ups  waited  on  us. 
They  gave  us  very  good  white  wine,  bread 
and  butter,  and  the  cake  of  the  country,  a 
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games,  nmnmg, 
jumping,  and 
climbing  up  a 
greased  pole. 
They  looked  a 
sturdy  race  of 
mountaineers, 
men  and  boys, 
strong,  squarely 
built,  and  as  agile 
as  monkeys.  We 
stayed  about  an 
hour. 

The  drive 
down  through 
the  chestnut  and 
olive  woods  was 
enchanting.  The 
colors  are  so 
beautiful,  the 
chestnuts  a 
bright  vivid 
green,  the  olives 
a  dull  gray  quiv- 
ering into  silver 
when  the  light 
breeze  touched 
them.,  and  al- 
ways the  sea, 
fast  little  blue 
patches  shining 
through  the 
branches,  then 
broadening  out 
into  a  deep  blue 
expanse  as 
smooth  and  still 
as  a  glass  sea,  lit- 
tle dots  here  and 
there  on  the 
horizon,  fishing- 
boats  coming  in  at  sunset,  and  far  off  a 
thin  column  of  smoke  from  one  of  the  big 
steamers  running  along  the  coast. 

We  went  once  or  twice  by  rail  to  Genoa, 
once  to  sign  a  paper  before  the  American 
Consul  and  once  to  meet  a  friend  who  was 
passing  through  Genoa  on  her  way  to 
Rome.  We  had  invited  her  to  dine  with 
us  at  the ''  buffet  de  la  gare,"  which  is  very 


sort  of  sweet  bread  with  sugar  and  aim-    good.     Genoa  is  iinterestng  with  its  won- 
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derful  old  palaces  and  beautiful  pictures. 
What  I  liked  best  was  the  old  town  with 
its  queer  narrow  streets  all  up  and  down 
hill,  wdth  always  a  view  of  the  sea,  and 
the  busy  port  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
Many  of  the  women  had  black  veils  on 
their  heads  and  long  gold  earrings. 

The  facades  of  some  of  the  palaces  close 
down  to  the  port  were  a  curiosity  gen- 
erally painted  in  bright  colors,  pink  and 
blue,  and  almost  disappearing  beneath  the 
motley  collection  of  garments  that  were 
hanging  out  to  dry;  they  too  of  every 
possible  color. 

We  returned  to  the  new  town  ''stran- 
ger's quarters"  for  our  lunch  and  shop- 
ping. I  wanted  a  thin  dress  of  some  de- 
scription. I  had  left  Paris  in  full  winter 
and  was  most  uncomfortable  in  my  heavy 
black  cloth  skirt  when  I  was  climbing  up 
the  hills  behind  the  house. 

The  gare  was  most  animated  when  we 
arrived.  We  secured  a  table  and  ordered 
our  dinner.  There  was  a  wait  of  forty 
minutes,  quite  enough  to  dine  comfortably. 
Some  travellers  who  were  going  on  to 
Rome  were  already  established  at  their 
table.  The  Paris  train  was  punctual, 
very  crowded,  and  there  was  a  rush  for 
the  buffet.  Our  friend  looked  very  bright 
and  smiling,  not  at  all  tired  with  her  night 
in  the  train.  We  had  a  very  good  dinner 
and  quite  time  to  see  her  start  for  Rome, 
as  our  train  left  much  later.  There  was  a 
great  confusion  on  the  quais,  as  two  trains 
were  arriving  from  Naples  and  Brindisi. 
The  Brindisi  passengers  were  always  in- 
teresting— many  English — families  of  offi- 
cers returning  from  India  with  quantities 
of  children  and  Indian  ayahs  (nurses) 
looking  quite  bewildered,  their  big  black 
frightened  eyes  shining  out  of  their  white 
veils  and  draperies,  and  always  clinging 
to  their  babies.  A  big  railway  station 
always  interests  me.  One  sees  so  much  of 
life,  such  a  hurrying,  eager  cosmopolitan 
stream  pours  out  of  the  carriages.  One 
feels  sorry  for  the  nervous  traveller  who 
doesn't  speak  any  language  but  his  own, 
hasn't  got  any  money  of  the  country, 
can't  pronounce  the  name  of  the  place  he 
is  going  to,  and  is  beset  by  an  army  of 
porters  who  seize  his  bags  and  rugs — talk 
volubly — giving  him  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation he  doesn't  understand.  I  have 
gone  to  the  rescue  of  some  compatriots 
sometimes  who  were  most  grateful. 


The  little  station  of  Alassio  seemed 
quite  deserted  after  all  the  bustle  of  the 
big  city.  The  faithful  Francesco  was 
waiting  for  us  with  a  lantern  and  always 
an  extra  wrap  in  case  the  ladies  were  cold, 
and  we  walked  along  the  narrow  path  and 
climbed  the  half-worn  uneven  steps  quite 
easily  and  comfortably.  It  all  seemed 
quite  natural.  A  carriage  wouldn't  have 
helped  us  as  we  couldn't  drive  up  to  the 
door,  but  we  didn't  mind,  nobody  does  in 
Italy;  modern  comforts  and  conveniences 
don't  seem  to  go  with  the  country.  Every 
one  lives  quite  simply  like  his  neighbor. 
There  was  a  little  social  life  (not  very  in- 
teresting) in  the  villas. 

We  dined  out  once  or  twice,  always 
with  English  or  Americans,  no  Italians 
received,  and  had  people  to  dine  with  us, 
but  luncheon  was  the  more  favorite  hour 
for  entertaining.  It  wasn't  easy  to  get  up 
to  some  of  the  higher  villas  after  dark, 
climbing  up  steep  paths  and  slippery  or 
broken  steps,  besides  everybody  went  to 
bed  early.  There  were  never  any  fears  of 
any  unpleasant  encounter  with  the  na- 
tives. The  men,  though  they  all  looked 
like  brigands,  with  their  slouched  hats 
and  flashing  black  eyes,  were  a  kindly 
peaceable  lot.  One  rarely  heard  quarrel- 
ling or  tipsy  men  among  them.  They 
were  a  simple,  smiling,  easy-going  popu- 
lation. 

The  living  then  was  extraordinarily 
cheap.  ]\Iy  sister  showed  me  her  house 
bills.  I  wouldn't  have  beHeved  it  possi- 
ble as  we  lived  extremely  well,  chickens, 
fish,  eggs,  bread,  everything,  in  fact,  all 
very  good,  and  for  me,  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing in  Paris  in  the  strangers'  quarter, 
around  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the 
Etoile,  the  prices  were  fabulous.  Some  of 
the  shops  were  good.  I  never  bought  any 
stuffs,  but  the  silk  was  not  dear,  linen  too 
very  good  and  inexpensive,  shoes  extraor- 
dinary. I  very  soon  finished  my  Paris 
shoes  walking  about  on  the  hills  and 
beach  and  stony  paths,  and  went  down  to 
the  village  one  day  with  Barbara,  my 
sister's  maid — who  recommended  a  very 
good  shoemaker.  He  hadn't  a  shop,  nor 
anything  to  show,  looked  more  like  a  cob- 
bler sitting  at  his  open  door,  working,  but 
he  made  me  a  very  good  pair  of  yellow 
shoes  with  low  heels  and  thick  soles  on 
measure  for  twelve  francs,  which  lasted 
me  all  the  season,  not  only  at  Alassio  but 
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at  home  in  the  country.     The  native  mil- 
liner was  less  satisfactory. 

We  made  an  expedition  one  day  to 
San  Remo,  where  we  found  everything 
we  wanted  but  Paris  shops — modes,  lin- 


gerie, costumes — and  Paris  prices.  San 
Remo  is  a  lovely  place  with  its  palms  and 
cactuses,  and  flowers;  one  garden,  all 
dwarf  palm-trees  and  pink  roses,  was  a 
dream,  but  it  is  too  civilized  and  cosmo- 
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politan  for  ray  taste.  Many  English  and 
Americans  were  walking  about.  The  ho- 
tels were  full  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

I  was  delighted  to  get  back  to  Alassio 
with  its  queer,  crooked  dirty  little  streets 
with  always  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  between  the  projecting 
roofs  and  balconies  of  the  houses,  and  the 
long  stretch  of  sand  wdth  the  fishing-boats 
hauled  up  at  sunset  and  the  women  and 
children  wdth  their  bright-colored  skirts 
and  handkerchiefs  w^aiting  for  their  men, 
the  women  lending  a  hand  occasionally 
when  the  boat  was  heaxy — and  all  talk- 
ing hard.  I  talked  sometimes  with  an 
artist  who  was  often  painting  on  the  beach 
— always  the  same  thing,  the  sea,  the 
boats,  the  women  mending  the  nets,  the 
children  half  naked  playing  about  in  the 
water,  their  bare  brown  legs  as  hard  as 
steel.  He  said  he  had  been  all  over  the 
world,  painted  all  he  had  seen  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  something  always  brought  him 
back  to  Italy  and  this  particular  little 
town  still  so  primitive  and  so  Italian. 

Holy  Week  was  interesting,  particularly 
the  last  days,  and  one  noticed  at  once  the 
absence  of  the  bells,  which  didn't  ring 
from  Good  Friday  until  Easter  morning. 
In  a  small  place  the  bells  are  like  clocks. 
They  ring  mass,  vespers,  and  the  Ave  Ma- 
ria, and  sometimes,  at  night,  when  there 
is  a  "vigilia"  of  some  great  saint.  One 
regulates  one's  daily  life  by  the  sound. 

The  Good  Friday  procession  w^as  a 
pretty  sight,  starting  from  the  church  and 
winding  up  the  steep  streets  quite  to  the 
hills.  The  priests  in  their  vestments,  the 
women  and  girls  in  black  with  lace  veils 
or  woollen  scarves  on  their  heads,  the 
man  carrying  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
Saviour.  A  good  many  people  knelt 
and  crossed  themselves  as  the  procession 
passed,  gaining  recruits  all  the  time.  Ev- 
ery body  joined  in  the  singing.  I  don't 
think  the  population  is  particularly  pious. 
The  men  never  go  to  church,  but  that  sort 
of  sentimental  religion  is  contagious  and 
can't  do  harm  even  if  it  doesn't  last.  To 
feel,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  raised  out  of 
the  ordinary  indifferent  surroundings,  and 
obliged  to  have  a  reverential  attitude  for 
a  great  function  of  the  church,  must  make 
one  realize  a  little  what  it  all  means.  We 
knelt  on  the  path,  like  all  the  others,  when 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour  was  carried  past, 
much  to  the  delight  of  my  sister's  Bar- 


bara, who  was  afraid  we  would  only  be 
amused  and  treat  it  as  any  other  show. 
She  often  tells  me  the  ''  Signora  is  so  good. 
What  a  pity  she  isn't  a  Catholic  !  Per- 
haps before  she  dies,  when  she  is  old,  she 
will  believe  in  Christ!"  Of  course,  one 
can't  go  into  a  theological  discussion  with 
a  woman  of  that  class,  but  it  is  curious  how 
many  Catholics  believe  sincerely  that  the 
Protestants  have  no  religion.  There  is  a 
pretty  little  English  church  and  quite  a 
large  congregation.  There  are  not  many 
Americans.  The  place  is  too  primitive 
for  them.  When  they  have  come  as  far  as 
Alassio  they  want  to  go  farther,  to  Flor- 
ence and  Rome. 

The  hotel  is  good  with  terrace  and  bal- 
conies on  the  sea,  but  I  don't  suppose 
very  cheap.  I  think  at  an  hotel  one 
could  live  quite  as  cheaply  in  Rome  or 
Florence.  It  is  for  the  people  who  have 
houses  and  live  all  the  year  here,  with  the 
exception  of  two  months  in  the  north  or 
up  in  the  mountains  behind  the  towTi,  that 
the  living  is  really  incredibly  moderate. 

For  a  man  there  is  nothing  to  do  unless  he 
is  an  artist  or  a  student,  or  perhaps  a  gar- 
dener, like  one  of  my  sister's  friends,  who 
has  a  beautiful  garden  where  he  is  always 
making  experiments;  planting  northern 
trees  and  vines  (our  American  Virginia 
creeper  thrives  wonderfully  in  this  coun- 
try), and  making  wonderful  contrasts  of 
color  with  all  flowers.  ''  Entretemps,"  he 
writes  a  little,  sketches  of  Italian  life  very 
prettily  and  cleverly  done,  but  it  is  hardly  a 
man's  life  in  these  busy  days  where  all  ques- 
tions, social,  political,  economical  are  so 
passionately  discussed  in  the  outside  world. 

Alassio  is  a  retreat,  and  I  am  sure  that 
something  in  the  air  has  an  enervating, 
detaching  influence!  In  the  lovely  air 
with  the  blue  sea  at  our  feet,  the  blue  sky 
overhead,  the  scent  of  flowers  everywhere, 
and  the  stillness  of  the  long  sunny  after- 
noons, one  would  forget  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  snow  mountains,  and  across 
the  sea,  there  were  busy  modern  working 
worlds,  with  men  struggling  for  existence, 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  the  ardor  of  the 
fight  to  arrive,  some  to  great  positions,  po- 
litical or  social,  some — the  great  majority 
— to  earn  bread  and  butter  for  their  fami- 
lies. The  race  is  always  to  the  swift,  and 
neither  victor  nor  onlookers  spare  time 
for  their  weaker  comrades  disabled  and 
disheartened,  dropping  out  from  the  strife. 


Drawn  by  1  /lo/uion  O^Jclcy. 


Fisher  folk  on  the  beach,  Alassio. 
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By  Mary  Synon 
Illustrations  by  E.   L.  Blumenschein 


ON  the  feast-day  of  the  Portiuncula 
Angele  Brosseau,  coming  from 
late  mass  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  with  Papa  Geroult,  heard  the  news- 
boys shouting  early 
editions  of  the  after- 
noon journals.  Into 
the  morning  stillness 
of  the  cul-de-sac  of 
the  lower  wTst  side 
around  Vernon  Park 
the  harbingers  of  the 
great  surge  of  Chi- 
cago came  so  seldom 
that  their  raucous 
voices  thrilled  the 
little  Frenchwoman 
wdth  agitating  won- 
der over  the  portent 
of  their  cries.  She 
clutched  Papa  Ge- 
roult's  thin  arm  ex- 
citedly. ''  But  what 
happens  ?  "  she  cried, 
her  dark  eyes  gleam- 
ing in  anticipation  of 
startling  circum- 
stance sensationally 
revealed  in  crimson 
head-lines. 

^'Perhaps  a  war," 
Papa  Geroult  croak- 
ed, as  he  had  croaked 
in  answer  to  his 
daughter's  conjec- 
tures over  extra  pa- 
pers ever  since  she 
had  summoned  him 
from  his  native  vil- 
lage in  Lorraine  to 
her  new  home  in  the 
French  colony  of 
Chicago.  As  Papa 
Geroult's  only  pre- 
vious expedition 
from  Mousson  had 
been  in  the  War  of 
'70,  when  he  had 
stalked  forth  with  a 


"  My  country,  ...   if 

If  I  but  had  a 

now !  "- 


musket  in  the  army  of  MacMahon,  it 
was  but  natural  that  the  old  man  should 
confuse  all  excitement  with  strife  of  na- 
tions. Ten  years  of  intermittent  ac- 
quaintanceship with 
Chicago  news- 
paper methods 
had  not  shaken 
Papa  Geroult's  the- 
ory. 

''But  no,"  said 
Angele,  ''it  is  not 
war.  Only  yester- 
day Jean  read  to  me 
that  the  President 
goes  to  no  war  with 
Mexico." 

"Oh!"  said  Papa 
Geroult  listlessly. 
The  issue  settled  by 
Angele,  the  old  man 
plodded  beside  his 
daughter  to  over- 
take Madame  Bois- 
son. 

Madame  Boisson, 
discerning  Angele  by 
a  sense  other  than 
vision,  pivoted  slow- 
ly around  until  she 
faced  her  followers. 
A  large  woman,  usu- 
ally the  soul  of  mirth 
for  all  her  perennial 
mourning  veil,  Ma- 
dame Boisson  radi- 
ated gloom  through 
the  August  sunshine. 
Standing  on  the  side- 
walk before  one  of 
the  red-brick  houses 
of  Sibley  Street,  Ma- 
dame Boisson  lifted 
the  voice  of  Cassan- 
dra in  Troy.  "Is 
it  not  awful?"  she 
cried. 

"Frightful!"  as- 
sented Angele. 


I  might  but  die  for  thee ! 
son  to  send  thee, 
-Page  403. 
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Angele  .   .  .   was  staring  at  the  blazoning  letters  on  the  first  page  of  the  journal. — Page  403, 


"It  is  well,"  said  Madame  Boisson, 
"  that  we  pray  for  the  poor  souls." 

''Assuredly,"  said  Angele,  calculating 
how  long  she  must  maintain  her  pretense 
of  knowledge  to  her  neighbor.  A  distant 
relative  of  Jean  Brosseau,  Angele's  hus- 
band, was  Madame  Boisson.  Like  Jean, 
402 


she  had  come  from  St.  Bazile  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  Therefore  Angele,  born 
Geroult  of  Mousson,  must  reveal  to  her 
no  inferiority,  even  in  information. 

"We  may  thank  God,"  the  French- 
Canadian  continued,  "that  we  are  all 
now  Americans."     With  a  huge  sigh  she 
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mounted  the  steps  of  one  of  the  red 
houses. 

Angele  stared  resentfully  after  the 
broad  and  retreating  back  of  the  cousin 
of  her  husband.  ' '  What  does  she  mean  ? ' ' 
she  demanded  of  Papa  Geroult. 

*T  do  not  know,"  he  said  meekly,  ''un- 
less— "  Remembrance  of  Angele's  scorn 
of  his  one  available  suggestion  halted  him. 
'Tt  might  be  in  the  newspaper." 

"True,"  Angele  agreed.  Conscious  of 
Madame  Boisson's  imminent  espionage, 
she  let  the  first  news-vender  pass. 
Around  the  corner,  however,  in  the  safety 
of  Vernon  Park,  she  halted  a  second 
shouter.  She  seated  Papa  Geroult  on  a 
bench  before  she  spread  out  the  paper. 
The  splash  of  red  met  her  eye.  She  fum- 
bled in  her  bag  for  her  eye-glasses,  ad- 
justed them  carefully,  and  held  up  the 
sheet.  Her  cry  aroused  Papa  Geroult 
from  his  lethargy.  He  turned  to  gaze  at 
his  daughter.  Angele,  one  hand  clutch- 
ing her  throat,  was  staring  at  the  blazon- 
ing letters  on  the  first  page  of  the  jour- 
nal. She  turned  to  her  father,  her  face 
white,  her  eyes  round  with  frightened 
amazement.  "It  has  come,"  she  gasped 
— "your  war !" 

"Of  a  certainty,"  said  Papa  Geroult 
calmly.  He  gazed  over  the  square  with 
the  triumph  of  a  Nestor  coming  into  coun- 
cil. The  Greek  church  at  the  west  end  of 
the  little  park,  the  Italian  hospital  in  the 
far  corner,  the  Hebrew  institute  to  the 
southward,  all  seemed  to  beam  from  their 
multitudinous  and  gleaming  windows  be- 
nign appreciation  of  Papa  Geroult's  per- 
spicacity. "The  President  goes  to  Mex- 
ico, then?"  he  cackled  to  Angele. 

Angele  folded  the  newspaper.  She 
gazed  at  her  father  as  if  she  were  dis- 
covering in  him  new  wells  of  mental 
density.  Then  she  rolled  her  brown  eyes 
heavenward.  "He  speaks  of  Mexico," 
she  told  the  sky,  "while  France  goes  to 
war  with  Germany." 

"France!"  Papa  Geroult's  old  face 
flamed.  His  old  hands  snatched  the  news- 
paper from  his  daughter's  grasp  and 
opened  it  again  for  his  own  perusal.  When 
the  flaunting  letters  confirmed  to  him  An- 
gele's words  the  old  man  arose  to  face  the 
east.  The  little  park  with  its  morning 
groups  of  Italians  and  Irish,  of  Greeks 
and  Jews,  of  Syrians  and  Armenians,  loll- 
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ing  in  the  heat  of  an  Illinois  August,  fell 
away  from  Papa  Geroult's  vision.  The 
narrow  street  at  the  end  of  the  square  ran 
a  highway  to  France  over  which  France's 
son  sent  his  message  of  devotion  to  his 
motherland.  Reverently  he  removed  his 
ancient  top  hat,  letting  the  summer  wind 
lift  his  wavy  locks.  Solemnly  he  raised 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  in  salute.  "My 
country,"  he  quavered,  his  thick  old  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion,  "if  I  might  but 
die  for  thee !  If  I  but  had  a  son  to  send 
thee  now !" 

Angele,  quivering  w^ith  the  high  thrill 
of  glory  and  yet  subliminally  conscious 
of  the  lack  of  fitting  pageantry  for  the 
revelation  of  the  great  news,  laid  her 
hand  on  Papa  Geroult's  arm.  "We  have 
Jean,"  she  said. 

Papa  Geroult  stared  at  her  as  if  she 
were  a  focussing-point  to  draw  his  soul 
back  from  trance.  "  Jean  ! "  he  muttered, 
at  last.  "Jean!  Who  is  he  to  fight  for 
France?  A  Canayan!"  Then,  behold- 
ing the  flashing  fire  of  Angele's  wrath,  the 
old  man  shifted  tone.  "He  would  not 
go,"  he  told  Jean's  wife. 

"He  would  go  gladly!"  cried  Angele. 

Papa  Geroult,  shrugging,  replaced  his 
top  hat  on  his  grizzled  locks.  Angele 
folded  the  newspaper  once  more,  holding 
it  tightly  as  she  arose  to  lead  the  old  man 
down  the  square  to  the  tall  house  on  the 
narrow  street  where  she  and  Jean  had 
chosen  their  home  almost  a  dozen  years 
earlier  in  the  thought  that  it  would  serve 
their  needs  only  until  the  little  ones 
should  come;  but  the  one  child  who  had 
come  to  the  big  forge-worker  and  his 
little  wdfe  had  found  resting-place  on  the 
green  hill  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  Jean  and 
Angele,  with  the  old  man  from  Lorraine, 
had  lingered  in  the  quaint  and  crowded 
district  of  the  city  under  the  shadow  of 
Pere  Radisson's  church.  It  was  a  street 
transplanted  from  some  Quebec  town, 
this  thoroughfare  of  Chicago,  a  street  of 
Brosseaus,  and  Pellisiers,  and  Cartiers, 
and  their  uncles,  and  their  aunts,  and  their 
cousins.  As  Angele  and  Papa  Geroult  en- 
tered it  the  sidewalks  already  buzzed  with 
the  hum  of  excited  patois.  Boys  holding 
broomsticks  were  marching.  Old  men 
saluted  Angele's  father  martially.  Wom- 
en, gossiping  in  groups,  greeted  Angele. 

Papa  Geroult  had  already  launched  his 
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tongue  on  a  flood  of  reminiscence.  Every 
memory  of  the  beginning  of  the  great 
struggle  of  the  France  of  his  youth  rushed 
its  wave  on  the  shore  of  Angele's  silence. 
For  her  father's  declaration  that  Jean 
would  not  go  to  war  had  thrown  a  pall 
over  her  excitement.  War  was  to  Angele 
the  ine\'itable  destiny  of  men,  ser\dce  in 
it  for  France  their  opportunity.  That 
Jean,  her  man,  should  hold  back  from  it 
was  unbelievable.  That  any  one  should 
expect  Jean's  refusal  was  insulting.  She 
let  her  father  wander  through  his  tales  of 
attack  and  defense,  of  victory  and  defeat, 
while  she  busied  herself  with  her  house- 
hold tasks,  planning  the  while  how  she 
should  labor  for  the  old  man  and  herself 
when  the  big  forge-worker  should  answer 
the  call  of  France. 

It  was  not  yet  dark  when  Jean  came 
home,  singing.  He  had  climbed  the  back 
stairs  of  the  tall  building,  and  the  big  bulk 
of  him  filled  the  kitchen  doorway  as  An- 
gele came  to  meet  him.  He  kissed  her 
light-heartedly,  rubbing  his  grimy  cheek 
on  her  shining  one  and  laughing  over  her 
half-amused  annoyance.  He  greeted 
Papa  Geroult  gayly.  "Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  Lorraine  now?"  he  shouted 
to  him  as  he  washed  at  the  kitchen  sink. 

"I  would  I  were  there,"  said  the  old 
man,  ''to  run  my  bayonet  through  the 
miserable  Germans." 

Jean,  rubbing  his  face  lustily,  chuckled. 
*'It's  a  good  thing  for  us,"  he  laughed, 
*'that  we're  all  Americans  now." 

Angele,  taking  potatoes  from  the  oven, 
glanced  up  at  her  husband  incredulously. 
Papa  Geroult  caught  and  translated  her 
glance.  "What  did  I  say?"  he  chortled. 
"He  ^dll  not  go  to  war." 

"Of  course  not,"  declared  Jean  lustily. 
"What  do  you  think  I  am,  a  jingo?" 

"You  will  not  go?"  Angele,  kneeling 
on  the  floor  before  the  oven,  looked  up  at 
her  husband's  broad  back.  A  sudden 
realization  that  she  and  the  big  man  were 
not  yet  one  in  soul,  for  all  the  years  of 
their  love,  weakened  her  sturdy  spirit. 
Almost  imploringly  she  gazed  upon  his 
unconscious  indifference  to  her  country's 
need  and  her  own.  It  was  not  only  that 
he  was  failing  her  country,  it  was  that 
he  was  failing  her  ideal  of  him.  "You 
will  not  fight  for  France  ?  "  she  asked 
him. 


"I  most  certainly  will  not,"  said  Jean. 
He  saw  neither  the  sinking  of  Angele's 
shoulders  nor  the  subsequent  flashing  of 
her  eyes.  Papa  Geroult  saw  them  and 
chuckled  after  the  fashion  of  the  old. 
Then  he  set  forth  into  monologue  that 
filled  the  vacant  places  of  his  daughter's 
unwonted  quiet  of  manner.  His  speech, 
however,  could  not  restrain  Jean.  The 
big  forge-worker,  reading  his  evening 
newspaper  aloud  in  snatches  while  the 
three  of  them  sat  around  the  dining- 
room  table  and  the  night  winds  blew  in 
the  myriad  noises  of  the  city  fitfully,  flung 
himself  into  boyishly  lyric  praise  of  Amer- 
ica. "These  United  States,"  he  banged 
once,  "are  the  places  where  a  man  may 
live  and  die  in  peace!"  Angele,  lifting 
furtive  gaze  from  her  knitting,  said  no 
word;  but  her  needles  glistened  beneath 
the  light  of  the  lamp  as  other  needles  in 
the  hands  of  other  women  of  France  must 
have  gleamed  in  the  sunlight  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

Through  five  evenings  of  that  week 
Angele's  needles  continued  to  flash  while 
Papa  Geroult  remembered  the  march  to 
Metz  and  Jean,  reading  the  war  news, 
continued  to  rejoice  in  his  American  res- 
idence. Through  the  days,  going  around 
the  neighborhood  on  her  household  er- 
rands, Angele  garnered  other  news  of 
more  imminent  interest.  Kerrigan,  the 
Irish  grocer  on  Loomis  Street,  was  the 
first  to  inform  her  of  the  impending  cir- 
cumstance that  would  tie  the  little  colony 
near  Vernon  Park  to  the  sinews  of  the 
great  struggle  in  Europe.  "Is  your  hus- 
band going  with  the  reservists,  Mrs. 
Brosseau?"  he  asked  her  as  he  measured 
sugar  on  the  scale.  "I  do  not  know — 
yet,"  said  Angele. 

Not  to  Kerrigan,  born  in  Wexford, 
would  Angele  Brosseau  admit  any  lack 
of  knowledge  of  ?.  French  community's 
plan;  nor  to  Madame  Morand,  picking 
vegetables  cautiously  from  Kerrigan's 
stock,  would  she  deign  to  give  question, 
although  she  heard  the  grocer's  whisper, 
"her  son's  going  with  them."  To  Mer- 
cier,  however,  sexton  of  Notre  Dame  and 
unofficial  intendant  of  the  colony,  she 
hastened,  finding  him  at  the  entrance  to 
Frontenac  Hall.  "  When  do  the  reservists 
go?"  she  demanded  of  him. 

"On  the  day,"  said  Mercier,  puffing 
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consciously  with  importance,  '^  after  the 
meeting." 

"And  the  meeting?" 

Mercier  transfixed  her  with  a  stare 
that  questioned  her  birth,  her  breeding, 
and  her  mental  capacity.  Angele,  having 
known  Mercier  for  twelve  years,  endured 
it  equably.    ''When?"  she  repeated. 

''On  the  day  of  St.  Laurence's  feast.'* 

"Next  Tuesday?" 

"I  have  said  it,"  Mercier  acknowl- 
edged. 

"Where?" 

The  sexton  jerked  his  thumb  to  in- 
dicate the  building  at  which  he  stood. 
He  surveyed  Angele  with  query  in  his 
narrow  eyes.  The  question  grew  to 
speech  as  she  lingered.  "Does  Monsieur 
Brosseau  join  them?"  he  asked. 

"He  is  not  French-born." 

"What  matter?"  shrugged  Mercier. 
"There  will  be  many  volunteers  to  join 
them.  You  are  the  real  reservist,  Ma- 
dame Brosseau.  Monsieur  should  be 
your  substitute.  Would  he  not  go  for 
you?" 

"It  is  not  yet  decided,"  said  Angele. 

As  if  the  colony  had  entered  into  con- 
spiracy Mercier's  query  continued  to  as- 
sail Angele  Brosseau  from  every  side. 
The  chemist,  the  stationer,  the  neighbors, 
even  Pere  Radisson  himself,  put  the  ques- 
tion to  her,  only  to  receive  the  answer  she 
had  given  the  sexton.  By  Saturday  night 
the  answer  revolved  its  way  around  until 
Jean,  undergoing  his  weekly  hair-cut  in 
the  barber-shop  of  Achille  Periolat,  heard 
of  it.  He  came  home  in  anger.  "It  is 
very  well  decided,"  he  told  Angele,  "that 
I  shall  not  go  to  fight." 

For  a  moment  Angele  stared  at  her  big 
husband  with  such  balancing  considera- 
tion as  only  a  woman  of  twelve  years  of 
wifehood  may  give  her  spouse.  Very  de- 
liberately she  laid  aside  her  sewing.  Very 
slowly  she  began  to  speak. 

"Never  did  I  think,"  she  said,  every 
word  snapping  with  the  swirl  of  a  lash, 
"  that  I  should  live  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
man  I  wed.  We  women  of  France  have 
always  been  proud  of  our  men.  We  have 
had  reason  for  our  pride.  Even  in  defeat, 
in  poverty,  in  death,  they  did  not  fall 
in  dishonor.  They  lived  and  they  died 
for  God  and  for  France.  See  my  father ! 
He  is  old  and  weak.     Once,  many  years 


ago,  he  fought  for  France.  That  would 
be  enough,  you  would  say.  But  it  is  not 
enough  for  him.  To-day,  if  he  might  go, 
he  would  be  glad  to  serve." 

"But  he  was  born  in  France,"  Jean 
exclaimed. 

"  Of  what  matter  is  that  ?  Are  you  not 
French  in  name,  in  blood,  as  is  he?  Or 
are  you  Prussian,  or  Saxon?" 

"Your  father  has  no  one  to  consider 
but  himself,"  Brosseau  went  on  stub- 
bornly, "while  I  have  you  to  care  for.'* 

"No!"  Angele  laughed  scornfully. 
"Me?  Could  I  not  care  for  myself  bet- 
ter than  can  the  women  of  those  who 
go?  See  Ambroise  Pellisier,  who  leaves 
his  wife  and  his  five  children  when  he 
goes  with  the  reservists !  And  Francois 
Lamoreaux,  who  leaves  his  wife  and  his 
mother  and  his  little  crippled  girl !  And 
are  they  pining,  those  women?  No,  they 
are  proud,  as  I  may  not  be  proud,  for 
the  men  of  their  families  are  heroes,  not 
cowards!" 

Into  the  big  man's  eyes  stole  a  child's 
look  of  pained  disillusion.  "You  do  not 
love  me,  Angele,"  he  said  gulpingly. 

For  an  instant  Angele  stared  at  him 
in  incredulous  wonder,  her  brown  eyes 
softening  from  anger  to  commiseration. 
"Not  love  you?"  she  repeated.  "It  is 
because  I  do  love  you,  Jean,  that  I  want 
you  to  rise  above  other  men!" 

Mollified,  he  put  his  arm  over  her 
shoulder  as  they  stood  beside  the  open 
window,  looking  down  over  the  twinkling 
lamps  of  the  neighborhood  and  afar  to 
the  higher  lights  of  down-town  Chicago. 
"See,"  he  said  with  awkward  tenderness; 
"we  are  far  from  France." 

"Distance  is  not  of  miles,"  said  An- 
gele. 

The  ethical  issue  of  battle  arose  for 
them  both  on  Sunday  at  the  ending  of 
mass.  Pere  Radisson,  venerable,  stately, 
had  turned  from  the  white-marble  altar 
to  face  his  people,  asking  their  prayers 
for  the  men  setting  forth  to  war.  "And 
more  especially,"  he  'said,  "for  those 
reservists  who  will  go  from  us  to  France." 
Then,  kneeling  on  the  altar-steps,  he  be- 
gan to  recite  the  litany  of  the  saints. 

"Remember  not,  O  Lord,"  Angele 
rolled  out  in  unison  with  the  mellow  tones 
of  the  old  priest's  voice,  "our  offenses, 
nor  those  of  our  fathers."    Five  hundred 
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voices,  all  athrill  with  the  quickened  need 
of  prayer  in  this  crisis  of  the  world,  took 
up  the  responses. 

"St.  Michael,"  invoked  Pere  Radisson. 

''Pray  for  us,"  chanted  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Angele,  devoutly  bending  in  the  front 
pew,  suddenly  stiffened.  Jean,  sinking 
into  masculine  comfort,  felt  the  prod  of 
her  elbow  as  Pere  Radisson  called  on  St. 
Gabriel.  In  the  responses  Angele's  sibi- 
lant whisper  came  to  him.  ''Behold," 
she  hissed,  "the  archangels — all  fighters 
for  God  I" 

Through  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
and  disciples  Angele  fairly  bristled  with 
implied  allusion  to  their  warlike  qualities, 
but  not  until  Pere  Radisson  came  to 
mention  of  St.  Stephen  did  she  burst 
forth  again  into  speech.  Then,  "he  was 
stoned  for  his  faith,"  she  murmured  as 
the  congregation  swung  out  the  "Pray 
for  us." 

"St.  Laurence,"  sighed  Pere  Radisson. 

"He  died  on  the  gridiron,"  Angele  told 
Jean. 

"St.  Martin,"  the  old  voice  lifted. 

"Worthy  of  France,"  came  Angele's  re- 
sponse. 

"St.  Louis." 

"He  was  a  king  of  France,"  France's 
daughter  flung  into  Jean's  unwilling  ear. 

Past  the  naming  of  virgins  and  martyrs, 
priests  and  Levites,  went  Pere  Radisson, 
coming  at  last  to  the  plea  for  grace. 
"That  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe  to  grant 
peace  and  unity  to  all  Christian  people," 
he  prayed  with  fervor,  giving  to  Angele's 
harassed  listener  his  first  chance  at  re- 
prisal. 

"We  beseech  thee,  hear  us,"  shouted 
Jean  Brosseau. 

Upon  him  Angele's  fiery  look  fell.  At 
him  Angele's  voice  beat  in  accord  with 
the  priest's:  "That  thou  wouldst  deliver 
our  souls,  and  the  souls  of  our  brethren, 
from  eternal  damnation." 

The  last  word  was  Angele's. 

After  mass  she  Amplified  it.  "  Did  you 
not  notice,"  she  demanded  of  Jean  as  they 
went  down  the  crowded  aisle,  "that  all 
the  great  saints  were  warriors?" 

"Were  there  no  saints  of  peace?"  the 
big  man  rumbled. 

"  None,"  said  Angele.  "  One  must  pass 
through    war    to    come    to    sainthood." 


And  she  crossed  herself  devoutly  at  the 
door. 

On  the  high  steps  they  passed  Mercier. 
The  sexton  was  importantly  halting  oc- 
casional men.  "You  will  be  at  the  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  night?"  he  asked  Jean. 

"We  will  be  there,"  Angele  bowed. 

"The  meeting?"  Jean  inquired,  seek- 
ing divertissement. 

"For  France,"  said  Mercier.  "At 
Frontenac  Hall." 

"Pere  Radisson  presides,"  Angele  told 
Jean.  "All  the  big  men  of  Notre  Dame 
will  attend." 

"We  shall  go,"  said  Jean,  seeking  to 
wdn  his  wife's  favor  by  safe  piety. 

Angele  nodded.  Through  that  golden 
Sunday,  when  the  West  Side  fell  into  quiet 
hardly  disturbed  by  the  playing  of  dark- 
skinned  foreign  children  in  Vernon  Park, 
the  little  woman  plied  Jean  with  such  at- 
tentions that  Papa  Geroult,  wiser  than 
his  son-in-law  in  the  ways  of  women, 
shook  his  old  head  sagely;  but  he  said 
nothing,  even  when  he  saw  Angele  re- 
garding her  husband  with  the  saddened 
consideration  mothers  sometimes  give 
children  about  to  be  punished  for  their 
future  betterment. 

By  Tuesday  evening  that  strange  gaze 
of  far-seeing  commiseration  had  deepened 
in  Angele's  eyes.  Papa  Geroult  saw  her 
kissing  Jean's  worn  coat  as  she  brushed 
it.  The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "She 
will  weaken,"  he  told  the  top  hat,  which 
had  shared  his  secrets  of  twenty  years. 

"Jean  will  never  enlist,"  he  said  to 
Angele. 

"When  he  sees  other  men  going,  he 
too  will  go,"  she  declared. 

"  You  will  not  let  him  go,"  cackled  Papa 
Geroult.    "  You  will  grow  soft  wdth  tears." 

Angele  did  not  weaken.  That  night 
she  marshalled  Jean  aiid  Papa  Geroult 
down  into  the  twilight  of  the  park  and 
over  to  Frontenac  Hall,  even  though 
Jean,  wearied  from  work,  protested 
against  attendance. 

"The  night  is  hot,"  he  told  Angele 
as  they  sauntered  beside  Papa  Geroult 
through  the  crowded  square.  "Let  us 
stay  outdoors." 

"We  must  not  disappoint  him."  She 
nodded  to  the  old  man. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Jean.  "But 
what  is  the  meeting  to  be?" 
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"All  who  love  France,"  she  said,  "will 
tell  the  world  of  their  love." 

"It  is  right,"  said  Jean. 

In  the  darkness  of  Sibley  Street,  close 

to   the  red  house  of  Madame  Boisson, 

Angele  took  Jean's  arm.    "If  you  could 

but  have  known  my  France ! "  she  sighed. 

Vol.  LX.— 43 


"  I  remember  the  day  before  I  came  away, 
a  day  of  springtime  when  the  sunshine 
lay  on  the  slopes  of  the  Grand  Couronne. 
That  morning  I  climbed  from  the  town  up 
to  the  ruined  fortress,  the  old  Mousson 
of  many  battles.  I  could  see  over  the 
valleys  of  Lorraine,  green,  smiling  val- 
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leys.  But  I  remembered  that  men  had 
died  on  those  hillsides  for  France,  died 
that  France  might  live.  And  there  I 
prayed  that,  if  France  should  ever  again 
need  men  to  fight  for  her,  I  should  have 
a  man  to  send!" 

"Voild,^^  said  Jean  comfortably.  "It 
was  a  beautiful  prayer." 

Angele  drew  away  her  arm.  "It  may 
be,"  she  said  sharply,  "  that  the  good  God 
will  one  day  answer  it." 

Frontenac  Hall,  squatting  below  the 
big,  darkened  church,  was  blazing  with 
light  as  the  three  of  them  turned  the 
corner.  In  the  doorway  stood  Mercier, 
pompously  clearing  a  path  among  the 
crowds  of  men  who  sought  to  linger  out- 
doors until  the  meeting  should  have  been 
called.  "Keep  the  way  open,"  he  was 
shouting,  "for  the  gentlemen  who  will 
come!  "  So  engrossed  was  he  in  his  task 
that  he  gave  but  a  perfunctory  nod  to 
Jean  and  Angele  and  Papa  Geroult. 

Pere  Radisson,  at  the  door  of  the  inner 
hall,  gave  to  them  heartier  greeting,  draw- 
ing the  old  man  to  his  side.  "  You  fought 
for  France,"  he  said,  "and  you  honor  us 
by  your  presence.  Will  you  not  come  on 
the  platform?  I  would  have  you  meet 
the  Baron  of  St.  Eloi.  He  too  fought 
under  MacMahon."  He  smiled  at  Jean. 
"Some  day,"  he  said,  "some  one  will  be 
giving  you  the  laurels." 

.  "  It  is  my  wife  who  would  grow  them," 
Jean  laughed. 

"It  is  always  the  women  who  would 
plant  a  land  with  laurel-trees,"  Pere  Ra- 
disson said  without  laughter. 

That  the  women  of  the  little  colony 
had  rallied  to  the  cause  of  France  was 
evident.  Babbling  in  excitement  they 
overflowed  the  serried  rows  of  chairs. 
Scores  of  children  ran  in  and  out  of  the 
aisles.  Madame  Boisson,  sighting  her 
cousin  and  his  wife,  almost  fell  over  a 
group  of  youngsters  in  her  haste  to  find 
a  new  audience.  "  There  comes  to-night," 
she  said,  "the  Baron  of  St.  Eloi." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Angele,  "Papa  Geroult 
is  to  be  with  him  on  the  platform." 

"And  the  consul  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  prince  from  Russia,"  Madame  Boisson 
added  triumphantly.  She  seated  herself 
ponderously  beside  Jean  as  Mercier 
herded  the  stragglers  into  the  big  hall. 


"Where  is  Francois  Lamoreaux?"  she 
demanded.  "And  Ambroise  Pellisier? 
And  Martin  Bourgeois?  And  Madeleine 
Cartier's  boy?  They  surely  are  to  be 
here,  since  they  go  to-morrow." 

"They  are  all  coming,"  said  an  old 
woman  behind  her.  "They  are  in  the 
lower  hall,  waiting." 

The  roll  of  a  drum  sounded  somewhere 
in  the  building  as  Pere  Radisson  led  a 
little  procession  up  the  middle  aisle  to- 
ward the  raised  platform.  Recognition  of 
the  Baron  of  St.  Eloi,  Consul  of  France 
in  Chicago,  brought  the  watchers  to  their 
feet.  The  baron,  tall,  slender,  white  of 
hair,  erect  of  carriage,  French  aristocrat 
to  the  marrow,  walked  between  a  mass- 
ive, bearded  man  so  evidently  Russian 
that  the  crowd  set  him  down  for  the 
promised  nobleman  from  the  land  of  the 
Czar  and  a  stout,  square-set  personage  no 
less  evidently  the  British  consul.  After 
them  walked  a  big  man  in  the  blouse  of  a 
working  man.  Papa  Geroult  ended  the 
group. 

Angele,  breathless  with  emotion  over 
the  honoring  of  her  father,  swayed  toward 
Jean.  Jean,  breathing  heavily,  nodded 
appreciation  of  her  mood.  Her  eyes  di- 
lated in  dawning  hope  of  the  big  man's 
conversion,  then  narrowed  again  in  re- 
alization of  the  stubborness  of  his  neu- 
trality. She  sighed  in  despair  of  the  gulf 
that  yawned  between  them.  The  woman 
who  stood  beside  her  turned.  "He  also 
goes?"  She  jerked  her  head  at  Jean. 
"My  husband,  Pierre,  will  go,  but  to- 
night he  works.  He  is  a  waiter  in  the 
hotel.  I  bring  his  enlistment.  See ! " 
Her  eyes  glittered  as  she  held  up  for  An- 
gele's  perusal  the  little  slip  of  paper. 

"I  see,"  said  Angele.  Envy  of  the 
little  woman's  pride  in  her  husband's  de- 
parture, of  their  unity  of  spirit,  edged 
her  tone.  She  could  not  look  at  Jean 
when  he  nudged  her  attention  toward 
Papa  Geroult's  exaltation. 

On  the  platform  the  men  of  the  little 
procession  had  already  grouped  them- 
selves in  semicircle,  facing  the  crowd. 
Mercier,  bustling  in  excitedly,  spoke  to 
Pere  Radisson.  The  priest  nodded  to  the 
baron.  To  him  the  sexton  bore  his  evi- 
dent message.  The  baron,  rising,  scanned 
the  hall,  following  Mercier's  pointing  fore- 
finger till  he  found  a  woman  with  a  red- 
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rose  hat  standing  alone  near  the  doorway. 
He  beckoned  invitation  to  her. 

SmiHngly,  while  the  crowd  watched  her 
with  that  friendly  curiosity  of  French 
gatherings,  the  stranger  went  forward  to 
the  platform,  taking  a  place  beside  the 
baron  while  the  prince  from  Russia  and 
the  British  consul  bowed  to  her  cordially. 
She  was  a  small  woman  of  impelling 
charm  of  presence,  somewhere  over  forty, 
distinctively  American  in  spite  of  her 
manifestly  Parisian  style  and  easy,  cos- 
mopolitan manner.  Angele,  watching 
her,  saw  with  quickened  appreciation  that 
the  strange  woman  was  moved  by  the 
same  uplifting  excitement  that  was  thrill- 
ing the  souls  of  her  neighbor,  the  waiter's 
wife,  and  herself.  ''  She  has  an  air,"  said 
Madame  Boisson.  ''And  a  soul,"  said 
Angele.  Then,  as  Pere  Radisson  began 
to  speak,  she  forgot  the  stranger. 

''I  am  a  man  of  peace,"  the  old  priest 
said.  "I  serve  Him  who  chose  that  his 
way  through  the  world  should  be  the 
way  of  the  cross,  not  the  way  of  the 
sword.  He  went  the  paths  of  peace,  but 
even  He  once  stepped  outside  the  path  to 
drive  from  the  temple  those  who  befouled 
it.  There  comes  to  every  man  a  time 
when  he  finds  that  one  thing  is  greater 
than  peace.  That  one  thing  is  justice. 
It  is  justice  that  a  man  should  defend  his 
life,  his  home,  his  family,  his  country. 
It  is  justice  that  his  country  should  de- 
pend upon  him.  Therefore,  when  France 
calls  you,  my  sons,  it  is  right  that  you 
should  go.  Through  the  centuries  your 
fathers  have  fought  for  God  and  for 
France.  If  there  have  come  into  France 
a  few  who  would  say  that  there  is  no  God, 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  they  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud  of  glory. 
Unto  each  generation  He  has  come,  as  He 
said.  To  this  generation  that  was  for- 
getting him.  He  is  coming.  Go  forth,  my 
sons,  for  your  country,  and  you  will  be 
going  forth  for  Him  !" 

Over  the  hall  fell  the  hush  of  a  surging 
emotion.  Upon  it  broke  the  sharp  beat 
of  a  drum.  There  followed  the  scuffling 
of  feet.  A  quick  command  rang  out  be- 
neath the  rafters.  Then,  two  by  two,  af- 
ter the  man  who  bore  the  drum,  marched 
into  the  hall  the  reservists  of  the  colony. 
Stiffly  they  walked  up  the  aisle,  every  one 
with  eyes  directed  toward  the  platform 


where  the  six  men  and  the  one  woman  had 
risen  to  their  feet.  Between  the  ranks  of 
the  standing  crowd  they  strode,  each  man 
sternly  erect,  each  man  gloriously  con- 
scious that  he  had  stepped  forth  on  the 
field  of  the  world's  history.  Solemnly, 
with  the  drum  still  rolling,  they  took  their 
stand  just  below  the  platform. 

The  drum-beat  ceased. 

The  Baron  of  St.  Eloi  came  forward  un- 
til he  stood  directly  above  the  marchers, 
gazing  down  upon  them  with  the  look  that 
a  father  might  give  to  his  sons.  Seventy- 
eight  faces  below  him  kindled  with  fire  as 
the  old  man  lifted  his  voice. 

"Soldiers  of  France,"  he  called  them. 
"I  would  that  I  were  going  with  you  to- 
morrow when  you  set  your  faces  toward 
the  east.  I  would  that  I  might  be  with 
you  when  you  see  the  shores  of  our  France 
rising  from  the  mists  of  the  Atlantic.  I 
would  that  I  might  be  with  you  when  you 
hear  the  bugles  sounding  the  'Advance.' 
Years,  years  ago,  when  this  old  man" — 
he  turned  to  Papa  Geroult — "  and  I  were 
young,  we  marched  under  the  banners  of 
France.  The  years  between  those  days 
and  these  have  given  us  much,  taken 
much  from  us,  but  they  have  given  us 
nothing  finer  than  the  joy  of  having 
fought  for  our  country,  and  they  can 
never  take  away  the  glory  that  was  ours 
when  the  women  who  loved  us  told  us 
that  we  had  done  our  duty,  even  though 
the  clouds  of  defeat  cast  shadows  on  our 
beloved  land. 

"  France  calls  again.  It  is  your  pride  to 
answer  her  call.  Our  allies" — he  bowed 
to  the  prince  of  Russia  and  the  consul  of 
Great  Britain — "  are  sending  their  sons. 
Our  neighbor  " — he  turned  to  the  bloused 
working  man — "has  flung  her  whole 
strength  against  the  invader.  Belgium" 
— he  paused  before  the  great  cheer  that 
swept  the  place — "  is  giving  her  sons  and 
her  daughters,  her  old  men  and  her  old 
women,  yea,  even  her  little  children,  to 
the  war.    Shall  we  hold  back?" 

"  No  ! "  A  mighty  shout,  flinging  itself 
up  to  the  roof,  answered  him.  Angele 
turned  to  Jean,  her  eyes  crying  out  to  him 
the  baron's  question.  He  was  gripping 
the  chair  in  front  of  him  tensely.  Dumbly 
he  turned  at  her  touch,  staring  at  her  al- 
most stupidly.  "If  I  were  French,"  he 
said  to  her  under  cover  of  the  cheering. 
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"as  you  are,  born  in  France,  I  too  would 
go.    But  I  am  American  !" 

Over  him  surged  the  reverberations  of 
the  cheering.  From  somewhere  at  the 
other  side  of  the  hall  rose  a  lustv  voice, 
full,  resonant,  throbbing  now  with  the 
violence  of  splendid  feeling,  a  man's  voice 
beginning  the  most  martial  song  man  has 
written. 

'^Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrieT^  it  chal- 
lenged. 

Instantly  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
hall  arose.  Like  a  tide  the  music  of  the 
"Marseillaise"  immersed  them.  Soldier 
and  priest,  peasant  and  aristocrat,  they 
stood,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  flinging  up- 
ward the  marching-song  of  their  fathers 
and  their  fathers'  fathers.  To  its  strains 
the  reservists  marched  up  on  the  plat- 
form, taking  their  stand  back  of  the  little 
group.    And  as  they  marched  they  sang: 

*'Aiix  armes,  citoyens! 
Formez  vos  bataillons! 
Marchons,  marchons  !  qu'un  sang  impur 
Abreuve  nos  sillons !  " 

The  little  woman  beside  Angele  touched 
her  on  the  arm.  She  held  up  her  slip  of 
paper  and  nodded  toward  the  platform. 
Angele  kissed  her.  "  God  bless  you,"  she 
said,  as  the  little  woman  walked  up  after 
the  soldiers  to  give  to  the  baron  her  hus- 
band's enlistment. 

"What  does  she  do?"  Jean  inquired. 

"She  sends  her  man  to  France,"  An- 
gele said,  "because  she  loves  him." 

The  big  man  looked  at  her  steadily, 
strangely,  while  the  soul-stirring  tones  of 
the  "Marseillaise"  roared  on.  Once  his 
hand  sought  hers,  but  Angele  drew  away, 
staring  up  at  Papa  Geroult,  whose  thin, 
white  hair  was  shaking  from  his  agitation 
as  he  quavered  out  the  words  of  the  song. 
Pride  in  him  and  shame  for  Jean  fought 
in  her  heart.  How  could  she  give  to  Jean 
the  old  trust,  and  faith,  and  love,  when 
he  had  failed  her  in  her  testing?  How 
could  she  face  the  wives,  the  mothers,  the 
children  of  these  men  who  were  going 
to  France?  How  could  she  endure  the 
kindly  sympathy  of  Papa  Geroult  ?  How 
could  she  bear  to  meet  again  the  waiter's 
wife,  the  woman  who  had  been  brave 
enough  to  bring  her  husband's  enlist- 
ment ?  Brave  enough  to — Angele's  heart 
almost    stopped    beating    as    the    great 


thought  came  to  her.  Furtively  she 
looked  at  Jean.  Then  swiftly,  lest  some 
impulse  halt  her,  she  slipped  from  his  side 
and  pushed  her  way  forward  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  platform. 

The  "Marseillaise"  was  done.  The 
Baron  of  St.  Eloi  turned  to  the  nearest  of 
the  reser\'ists.  "Give  me  the  list,"  he 
said.  The  man  handed  to  him  the  slips 
on  w^hich  were  set  down  the  names  of 
those  who  would  go  on  the  morrow. 
Slowly  he  began  to  read  them,  naming 
men  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  hall, 
as  one  by  one  the  soldiers  stepped  out 
of  ranks  and  took  their  places  beneath 
the  tricolor  that  their  color-bearer  held. 
From  her  place  at  the  front  Angele  could 
see  the  uplifted  faces  of  Ambroise  Pel- 
lisier's  wife,  of  Pierre  Morand's  mother, 
of  Martin  Bourgeois's  children.  She  was 
glad  now  that  she  could  not  see  Jean. 
She  clutched  her  icy  fingers  together  as 
she  made  a  prayer  for  strength  in  the  or- 
deal she  had  chosen.  For  Angele,  born 
Geroult  of  Mousson,  had  decided  to  enter 
in  the  reserves  the  name  of  Jean  Brosseau. 
If  there  were  no  other  way,  if  pride  and 
love  w^ould  not  take  Jean  to  service,  then 
shame  must  force  him.  She  would  follow 
the  little  wife  of  the  waiter  and  give 
Jean's  name.  What  would  Jean  do? 
Refuse  ?  Accept  ?  Reproach  her  ?  Hate 
her?  Better  that  than  his  own  dishonor  ! 
And  yet 

"Zenophile  Cartier!" 

''Present!  " 

Last  on  the  list,  the  boy  with  the  drum 
stepped  under  the  colors.  The  w^aiter's 
wife,  standing  at  the  edge  of  tlie  platform 
held  up  her  slip  of  paper  tremblingly. 
The  Baron  of  St.  Eloi  started  toward  her. 
Angele  went  up  another  step.  Then  a 
voice  on  the  platform,  a  silvery  voice  wdth 
a  note  of  command  in  its  trilling  cadences, 
halted  the  consul;  "  May  I  say  a  word  ?  " 
it  asked. 

Angele  bent  back  her  head  to  see  better. 
The  little  w^oman  whom  Mercier  had  led 
to  the  semicircle,  the  woman  of  the  red- 
rose  hat,  was  speaking.  "I  am  very 
proud,"  she  was  saying,  "that  I  have 
reason  to  be  here.  I  am  not  French  by 
birth.  I  am  an  American.  Because  I  am 
a  true  American,  I  have  known  since  my 
childhood  the  debt  that  my  country  owes 
to  your  France.    My  grandfather's  grand- 
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father  was  a  colonel  in  General  Washing- 
ton's army  when  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau  came  to  help  the  colonies  in  their 
war  for  independence."  She  smiled  sau- 
cily at  the  consul  for  Great  Britain, 
and  he  smiled  back  at  her,  for  the  woman 
with  the  red-rose  hat  had  a  very  winsome 
smile.  Then  the  smile  went  from  her  face 
as  she  faced  the  men  under  the  tricolor. 
''I  almost  envy  you,''  she  said,  ''  that  you 
have  the  right  to  war  for  France.  For, 
next  to  my  own  country,  I  love  France 
best.  Some  one  has  called  it  'a  man's 
other  country.'  It  is  surely  that  to  me. 
My  greatest  happiness  came  to  me  there. 
My  son  was  born  in  France  at  the  Ameri- 
can embassy,  but  still  beneath  the  sky  of 
our  Paris.  My  son  is  all  whom  I  have  in 
the  world  now.  He  has  had  handicaps 
in  his  life,  serious  handicaps.  One  of 
them  is  our — our  circumstances.  I  have 
worried  sometimes  lest  his  surroundings 
should  lead  him  away  from  the  simple 
standards  of  our  people.  I  have  feared 
that  some  call  might  find  him  absent. 
But  to-day" — her  eyes  swept  over  the 
little  group  below  her — "to-day  I  may 
take  my  stand  with  pride  beside  the 
Baron  of  St.  Eloi,  my  old  friend  of  the 
brave  days  in  Paris,  who  has  already 
given  his  three  sons  to  the  war;  beside 
monsieur  the  consul  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  son  is  even  now  with  his  regiment 
at  Dunkirk;  beside  Monsieur  le  Prince, 
whose  sons  are  marching  toward  Warsaw ; 
beside  the  gentleman  from  Louvain, 
whose  brother  waits  for  him  in  their  old 
town;  beside  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
these  men  who  go  to-morrow.  Lo\dng 
my  son,  I  may  be  proud  of  him.  For  I 
come  to-night  as  proxy  for  Peter  Adams." 
Smilingly  she  stepped  beneath  the  folds 
of  the  flag  of  France,  facing  with  tear- 


brimming  eyes  the  crowd  that  had  risen 
to  do  her  homage.  Angele,  turning  at  the 
gasping  sigh  of  reverence  that  marked  the 
listeners'  admiration  of  the  strange  wom- 
an's sacrifice  for  France,  drew  herself 
rigid.  Back  of  her,  his  face  grave  as  it 
had  been  on  the  day  of  their  wedding, 
stood  Jean. 

"You  shall  not  stop  me!"  she  said  to 
him. 

"From  what?"  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him,  incredulous  of  his 
honesty  in  the  question;  then,  seeing  in 
his  eyes  some  spiritual  flame  that  burned 
high  as  truth,  changed  her  attack.  "  Why 
do  you  come?"  she  demanded. 

"I  have  seen,"  he  said  simply.  "I 
thought  you  would  have  me  go  to  war  be- 
cause you  no  longer  loved  me.  To-night 
I  know  that  women  send  to  war  only  the 
men  they  love.    And  so  I  serve!" 

Erectly  he  strode  up  the  steps  after  the 
little  wife  of  the  waiter.  The  Baron  of 
St.  Eloi  took  their  slips  of  paper  from 
them.  Angele,  pressed  against  the  wall, 
saw  her  husband  halt  beside  Zenophile 
Cartier.  The  tip  of  the  tricolor  touched 
his  hair. 

"Peter  Adams,"  read  the  Baron  of  St. 
Eloi. 

'^Present,''  said  the  woman  of  the  red- 
rose  hat. 

"AntoinePhilibert." 

^^  Present,'"  responded  the  little  wife  of 
the  waiter. 

"Jean  Brosseau." 

''Present!'' 

Through  her  tears  Angele  saw  Papa 
Geroult  smiling  at  her,  but  beyond  him 
she  saw  Jean — not  the  Jean  of  the  forge, 
nor  the  Jean  of  her  home,  not  the  Jean  of 
every-day  life,  but  the  soul  she  should 
wait  for  in  eternitv. 
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TEN   YEARS    OF    RAILROAD    REGULATION 


By   Samuel   O.    Dunn 

Editor  of  the  Railivay  Age  Gazette 


^^^^^HE  history  of  our  railways 
is  roughly  divisible  into 
three  periods.  The  first,  or 
formative,  began  when  the 
first  spike  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  was  driven  by 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  in  1828,  and 
ended  about  1875.  The  second,  that  of 
competition,  began  about  1875,  and  lasted 
until  1906.  In  the  first  period  the  various 
lines  were  so  short  and  scattered  that  ac- 
tive, wide- spread  rivalry  between  them 
was  impossible.  Conditions  so  changed 
in  the  second  that  its  most  prominent  fea- 
ture was  competition,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  railway  managements  to  abate  it. 
The  third  period,  that  of  regulation,  began 
when  the  Hepburn  Rate  Regulation  Act 
wxnt  into  effect  ten  years  ago.  There  had 
been  regulation  before  that,  but  it  had 
been  sporadic,  temporary,  or  ineffective. 
There  has  been  such  effective  regulation 
since  that  it  has  played  the  leading  role  in 
railway  affairs. 

Effective  regulation  having  been  tried 
for  a  decade,  Congress  has  decided  to  in- 
ventory the  results  and  determine  what 
changes  are  desirable  in  the  policy  fol- 
lowed. A  joint  committee  of  senators  and 
representatives  has  been  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  entire  subject. 
Two  facts  stand  out  when  this  important 
investigation  is  about  to  commence  which 
are  highly  significant.  One  of  them  is 
that  before  effective  regulation  began 
public  control  of  railways  was  opposed  as 
an  unwarranted  interference  with  private 
property,  while  to-day  nobody  denies  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  except  the  ad- 
vocates of  government  ownership.  The 
other  is  that  the  specific  questions  to 
which  the  discussion  of  regulation  now  re- 
lates are  different  from  those  to  which  it 
related  when  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
w^as  under  consideration.  For  example, 
prior  to  1906  the  argument  for  regulation 
was  based  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it 
w^as  needed  to  stop  rebating  and  other 
forms  of  unfair  discrimination.  Now  dis- 
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crimination  is  seldom  referred  to  and  re- 
bating is  hardly  mentioned. 

These  facts  indicate  truly  that  the  ten 
years  of  effective  regulation  have  seen 
great  changes  in  the  field  of  transportation 
and  in  the  relations  between  the  rail- 
ways and  the  public.  Experience  has  con- 
vinced many  who  formerly  opposed  regu- 
lation on  principle  that  it  is  not  unsound 
in  principle.  They  see  that  it  has  done 
much  good.  It  has  abated  or  abolished 
the  chief  abuses  at  which  it  was  aimed; 
and  this  is  the  main  reason  w^hy  some  of 
the  phases  of  the  railway  problem  former- 
ly much  discussed  are  now  seldom  men- 
tioned. Nevertheless,  many  who  have 
wanted  to  see  regulation  thoroughly  tried 
have  been  unable  to  acquire  entire  con- 
fidence in  its  ultimate  success.  They  have 
seen  that  the  machinery  used  has  been 
unsatisfactory  and  many  of  the  results 
produced  harmful.  It  is  because  not 
only  some  good  but  also  some  bad  results 
have  been  produced  that  the  phases  of  the 
problem  w^hich  are  the  most  discussed  now 
are  different  from  those  which  were  the 
most  discussed  ten  years  ago.  It  is  this 
w^hich  explains  why  demmciations  of  the 
railways  for  dominating  and  corrupting 
politics  and  building  up  large  shippers 
at  the  expense  of  small  are  now  seldom 
heard,  while  the  air  is  filled  with  com- 
plaints that  the  exercise  of  the  overlap- 
ping authority  of  the  State  and  national 
regulating  commissions  is  causing  new 
forms  of  unfair  discrimination,  that  regu- 
lation is  unnecessarily  increasing  railway 
expenses,  and  that  between  increasing  ex- 
penses and  rates  fbred  by  public  author- 
ities the  companies  are  becoming  unable 
to  earn  reasonable  net  returns  or  to  im- 
prove their  service  or  enlarge  their  facil- 
ities enough. 

The  poHcy  entered  upon  in  1906  was  a 
unique  experiment.  The  railways  sub- 
jected to  public  control  were  spread  over 
an  area  almost  equalling  that  of  Europe 
and  had  a  mileage  five  times  that  of  the 
railways  of  any  other  country.   The  meth- 
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od  adopted  was  chiefly  that  of  imposing 
broad  statutory  requirements  and  Umita- 
tions  on  the  companies  and  delegating 
discretionary  authority  to  commissions  to 
enforce  them.  Regulation  by  commission 
was  not  Dreviously  unknown.  But  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  authority  and 
duties  given  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  were  at  once  legisla- 
tive, administrative,  and  judicial,  differed 
from  those  ever  delegated  to  any  other 
national  regulating  body.  There  already 
existed  a  number  of  State  railroad  com- 
missions. It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  de- 
sirable, when  the  national  government 
commenced  assuming  greater  control  over 
the  roads,  for  the  States  to  begin  to  step 
aside;  but,  immediately  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  new  federal  railway  laws, 
many  new  State  laws  were  passed,  new 
State  commissions  were  created,  and  the 
powers  of  those  already  existing  were  en- 
larged. No  other  country  ever  tried  to 
regulate  its  railways  by  a  multiplicity  of 
overlapping  laws  and  agencies  operating 
independently  of  one  another. 

Nobody  could  have  foreseen  what 
would  be  the  results.  That  all  would  not 
be  good  was  inevitable.  By  now  studying 
those  which  have  been  produced  and  the 
ways  they  have  been  produced  we  can  get 
light  on  the  best  policy  of  regulation  to 
follow  in  the  future.  Such  study  should 
be  made,  for  the  improvement  of  our  pol- 
icy of  regulation  of  railways  is  the  only  al- 
ternative to  government  ownership. 

When  the  Hepburn  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration discussion  centred  especially 
around  four  classes  of  eWls.  These  were 
the  activities  of  the  railways  in  politics, 
the  wholesale  distribution  of  free  passes, 
the  granting  of  secret  rebates  and  of  un- 
fair discriminations  of  other  kinds,  and 
the  juggling  of  the  finances  of  some  com- 
panies. All  of  these  evils  were  traceable 
to  conditions  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
formative  and  competitive  periods  of  rail- 
way development.  Why  they  have  been 
reduced  is  not  difficult  to  see. 

The  relation  of  the  railways  to  politics 
long  was  disgraceful.  In  many  States 
their  lobbyists  controlled  nominations 
and  elections  and  dictated  to  the  legisla- 
tures. Their  influence  was  almost  as 
great  at  the  national  as  at  the  State 
capitals.    It  was  originally  necessary  for 


the  companies  to  secure  special  legislation 
to  obtain  charters.    The  public  was  more 
anxious  to  get  railways  than  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  it  got  them,  and  the  law 
makers  were  correspondingly  compliant. 
The  practise  then  developed,  of  employ- 
ing political  lawyers  to  obtain  satisfactory 
charters  and  other  concessions,  was  found 
useful  to  continue  when  the  formative 
period  was  past  and  the  problem  of  the 
railways  was  no  longer  that  of  securing 
from  the  governments  what  the  railways 
wanted  but  that  of  keeping  the  govern- 
ments from  taking  away  privileges,  im- 
munities, and  rights  which  the  railway- 
wanted  to  keep.    The  downfall  of  the  po- 
litical influence  of  the  companies,  which 
was  practically  coincident  with  the  begin- 
ning of  effective  regulation,  was  primarily 
due  to  the  general  uprising  of  the  public 
against  political  bossism  and  against  the 
activity  of  large  corporations  in  public  af- 
fairs.   But  the  effects  produced  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  railways  to  politics  would  not 
have  been  lasting  if  this  uprising  had  not 
led  to  certain  legislation.    One  of  the  besv 
provisions  of  the  Hepburn  Act  was  that 
prohibiting  the  giving  of  free  passes  ex- 
cept to  specified  classes  of  persons.  Those 
on  whom  passes  had  been  bestowed  most 
generously  were  politicians  and  newspa- 
per editors.    Every  politician  who  had 
one  was  more  friendly  or  less  unfriendly  tc 
the   railways   than   he   otherwise  would 
have  been.     Every  pass  accepted  by  an 
editor  had  some  influence  on  what  the 
press  said  about  the  railways.    The  legis- 
lation regarding  passes  had  immediate  ef- 
fects on  the  press  and  politicians.    "Piti- 
less publicity"  concerning  railway  affairs 
became  universal.    A  flood  of  laws  which 
the  free  pass  had  helped  keep  back  was 
poured  forth.    The  laws  creating  regulat- 
ing commissions  or  giving  them  increased 
authority  tended  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  political  influence  of  the  rail- 
ways.    Legislative  bodies,  with  their  nu- 
merous members  elected  for  short  terms 
to  represent  many  localities,  are  likely  to 
be  influenced  more  by  political  consid- 
erations than  commissions  with  a  small 
number  of  members  chosen  for  compara- 
tively long  terms.     Consequently,  legis- 
latures are  more  likely  to  be  subservient 
to  large  corporations  when  public  senti- 
ment is  friendly  to  them  and  unreasona- 
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bly  hostile  when  public  sentiment  is  un- 
friendly. 

Secret  rebating  and  other  forms  of  un- 
fair discrimination  were  results  of  that  ex- 
cessive competition  between  the  railways 
which  prevailed  for  many  years.  Com- 
petition between  railways,  unless  limited 
by  agreements  or  regulation,  will  be  car- 
ried to  greater  extremes  than  between 
concerns  of  any  other  kind.  When  com- 
petition between  concerns  of  other  kinds 
bankrupts  the  weaker,  it  eliminates  them. 
It  may,  and  often  does,  bankrupt  rail- 
ways, but  it  cannot  eliminate  them.  If 
a  railway  company  quit  business  it  would 
forfeit  its  charter,  and  could  not  sell  its 
plant  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  is  always  cheaper  to  keep  on  competing 
than  to  stop  running  a  road  entirely. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  extreme  to  which 
railway  competition  may  not  go  and  has 
not  gone.  Throughout  the  period  of  com- 
petition the  managements  tried,  by  pool- 
ing arrangements,  by  agreements  or  con- 
tracts to  maintain  rates,  and  by  consolida- 
tions to  moderate  their  rivalries.  These 
attempts  were  defeated  by  antipooling 
and  anti-trust  legislation.  While  com- 
petition prevailed  the  roads  naturally 
fought  harder  for  the  business  of  large 
than  of  small  shippers  and  communities. 
The  result  was  the  discriminations  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former.  The  original  act  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  made  it  a  crime  for  a  rail- 
way to  give  a  rebate  but  not  for  a  shipper 
to  receive  it.  This  was  unfair;  and,  as  the 
giving  and  receiving  together  constituted 
the  offense,  merely  prohibiting  the  gi\dng 
was  not  sufficient.  The  Elkins  Law  of 
1903  made  it  also  a  crime  to  receive  a  re- 
bate. This  caused  an  improvement.  The 
Hepburn  Act  increased  the  penalties 
against  rebating,  enlarged  the  investigat- 
ing authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  gave  it  power  to  fix 
maximum  reasonable  rates.  It  thus  sub- 
stituted regulation  for  competition  as  the 
controlling  factor  in  rate-making.  Com- 
petition being  thus  reduced,  and  the  pro- 
visions against  rebating  having  been  made 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  mandatory,  and 
being  now  enforced,  that  practise  ceased. 

The  efforts  to  abate  unfair  discrimina- 
tions in  the  published  rates  and  the  com- 
plaints about  them  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful.    Doubtless   this  is  because   the 


determination  of  what  adjustments  in 
rates  should  be  made  is  a  matter  requiring 
expert  judgment;  and  the  commission,  al- 
though more  impartial,  has  not  as  much 
expert  knowledge  and  judgment  as  the 
railway  officers.  However,  the  delegation 
to  the  commission  of  large  authority  over 
rates  has  done  good,  not  only  by  reduc- 
ing discriminations  made  by  the  railways 
but  by  assuring  the  public  that  in  the 
making  of  rates  the  rights  of  all  will  be 
considered. 

Our  railways  long  have  been  reproached 
on  the  ground  that  those  in  control  have 
juggled  their  securities  to  defraud  minor- 
ity stockholders,  and  have  watered  their 
capitalizations  to  get  a  fictitious  basis  for 
charging  rates  and  earning  profits.  Orig- 
inally the  security  issues  of  most  com- 
panies did  exceed  their  investments. 
Railways  were  speculative  enterprises, 
Kind  it  was  impossible  to  sell  their  securi- 
ties at  par.  Furthermore,  until  compara- 
tively recent  years  the  issuance  of  securi- 
ties in  excess  of  actual  investment  was 
not  considered  ordinarily  an  improper 
business  practise,  and  railways  were  not 
regarded  as  different  in  their  nature  from 
other  classes  of  concerns.  Before  public 
opinion  regarding  the  overcapitalization 
of  railways  changed,  the  managements 
adopted  the  "  American  practise  "  of  mak- 
ing many  improvements  from  earnings 
and  charging  them  to  operating  expenses 
or  surplus.  There  was  also  a  natural  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  properties. 
Consequently,  when  effective  regulation 
began  there  probably  was  not  much  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  the  railways 
as  a  whole  and  their  capitalization.  Since 
then  there  have  been  few  cases  of  stock- 
watering,  and  the  increase  in  investment 
has  exceeded  the  increase  in  capitaliza- 
tion. It  is  significant  that  those  who  im- 
ply that  stock-vratering  continues  to  be 
prevalent  always  use  to  illustrate  the 
practise  the  cases  of  a  few  roads — Erie, 
Chicago  and  Alton,  Rock  Island,  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  New  Haven. 
Now,  the  condemned  transactions  on  all 
these  roads  were  begun  and  most  of  them 
were  consummated  before  igob.  The  in- 
creasing conservatism  and  honesty  of  rail- 
way financial  management  are  partly  due 
to  the  development  of  a  sentiment  which 
condemns  practises  formerly  condoned. 
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They  are  partly  due  to  the  pubHcity  which 
has  been  given  to  these  practises.  They 
are  partly  due  to  regulation  in  several 
States  prescribing  the  purposes  for  which 
and  the  conditions  on  w^hich  securities 
may  be  issued. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  regulation 
has  helped  to  confer  some  important  bene- 
fits on  the  public.  If  this  were  the  whole 
record  it  would  be  very  satisfactory.  But 
it  is  not  the  whole  record.  While  regula- 
tion has  helped  to  destroy  railway  domi- 
nation of  politics,  it  has  been  made  at 
times  and  in  places  a  pretext  and  vehicle 
for  harmful  political  agitation  and  action. 
While  it  has  abolished  rebating  and  re- 
duced some  forms  of  discrimination,  it  has 
engendered  other  forms  of  discrimination. 
While  it  has  afforded  protection  to  other 
interests  from  the  railways,  it  has  failed 
to  give  the  railways  adequate  protection 
from  other  interests. 

To  break  the  political  power  of  the  rail- 
ways it  was  necessary  to  engender  a  bit- 
ter public  sentiment  against  them.  This 
sentiment  having  been  created,  various 
classes  have  used  it  to  serve  their  own 
purposes.  Certain  unions  of  railway  em- 
ployees have  long  maintained  representa- 
tives at  the  State  and  national  capitals 
to  promote  legislation.  When  the  labor 
lobby,  backed  by  an  army  of  voters,  was 
confronted  with  a  railway  lobby,  with  its 
pockets  full  of  passes  and  even  more  con- 
clusive arguments,  labor  could  secure 
only  a  small  part  of  the  legislation  it 
sought.  The  destruction  of  the  railway 
lobby  was  the  labor  lobby's  opportunity. 
For  ten  years  it  has  secured,  especially  at 
the  State  capitals,  almost  every  kind  of 
legislation  it  has  demanded.  Some  of 
this,  such  as  the  federal  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  work  of  men  in  train  service,  has 
been  beneficial.  Some  of  it,  such  as  the 
laws  requiring  extra  men  in  train  crews, 
has  been  unjustifiable.  All  of  it  has  in- 
creased railway  expenses,  and  in  pass- 
ing it  the  lawmakers  have  been  inspired 
largely  by  political  motives. 

Under  our  present  system  the  facilities 
and  the  rates  of  the  railways  are  subject 
to  regulation  by  both  the  nation  and  the 
States.  Where  there  is  conflict  the  States 
must  yield.  This  is  the  theory.  In  prac- 
tise it  has  proved  impossible  for  a  State 
to  regulate  rates  and  facilities  within  its 


borders  without  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce and  commerce  within  other  States. 
Almost  every  railway  operates  in  more 
than  one  State;  many  in  ten  to  fifteen. 
A  road's  total  expenses  and  earnings  de- 
termine its  total  profits,  and  on  these  de- 
pend both  the  State  and  the  interstate 
service  which  it  can  render.  If  one  State 
makes  its  rates  too  low  or  its  expenses 
and  taxes  too  high,  that  State  affects  the 
rates  which  the  railway  must  charge  and 
the  service  it  can  render  everywhere  else. 
A  State  legislature  or  commission  repre- 
sents only  the  people  of  its  own  State. 
Therefore,  it  usually  considers  what  will 
especially  appeal  to  them  more  than  what 
will  tend  to  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  lawmakers  and  commissions  of  some 
States,  notably  those  of  Texas,  have  been 
very  persevering  in  trying  to  so  adjust 
rates  as  to  secure  for  their  own  shippers 
unjust  advantages  in  the  markets  of  their 
own  States  over  those  of  other  States. 
The  passenger  and  freight  rates  within 
many  States  have  been  made  lower  than 
those  within  adjacent  States  or  than  the 
corresponding  interstate  rates.  In  this 
way  there  have  been  created  many  dis- 
criminations as  unfair  as  those  which  reg- 
ulation, especially  federal  regulation,  was 
adopted  to  abolish. 

The  most  harmful  and  dangerous  tend- 
ency prevalent  during  the  period  of  reg- 
ulation has  been  that  of  railway  expenses 
and  taxes  to  increase  faster  than  earn- 
ings. The  decade  preceding  the  beginning 
of  effective  regulation  in  1906  was  one 
of  growing  prosperity  for  the  railways. 
Their  traffic  expanded  rapidly.  Their 
passenger  and  freight  rates  advanced 
slightly.  There  were  also  some  advances 
in  wages  and  large  advances  in  taxes;  but 
the  tendency  of  net  return  was  upward. 
Since  1906  the  tendency  of  net  return  has 
been  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  1906 
it  took  69  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  rail- 
way earnings  to  pay  operating  expenses 
and  taxes.  In  1913  the  traffic  handled 
and  the  total  earnings  made  were  the  larg- 
est in  history;  but  it  took  73  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  earned  to  pay  expenses  and 
taxes.  In  1914  there  was  a  heavy  decline 
in  traffic  and  earnings;  and  it  then  took 
77  cents  out  of  every  dollar  earned  to  pay 
expenses  and  taxes.  In  1906  the  net  re- 
turn earned  on   the  investment  in  the 
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properties  was  5.39  per  cent;  in  19 13, 
4.87  per  cent;   in  1914,  3.99  per  cent. 

The  results  of  this  downward  trend  of 
net  return  were  serious.  The  number  of 
miles  of  railway  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
a  year  ago  broke  all  records.  The  orders 
given  for  cars  and  locomotives  in  the  five 
years  ending  with  191 5  were  35  per  cent 
smaller  than  in  the  five  years  ending  with 
1906.  The  new  mileage  in  191 5  reached 
the  lowest  point  since  the  Civil  War.  The 
retrenchments  adopted  were  so  severe 
that  the  large  and  important  class  of 
manufacturing  concerns  established  to 
supply  the  railways  with  equipment  and 
materials  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  rail- 
way employees  was  almost  arrested.  In 
the  eight  years  before  1906  it  was  74  per 
cent;  in  the  next  eight  years,  only  11  per 
cent.  The  long  period  of  retrenchment 
was  followed  by  the  severe  congestion  of 
traffic  and  shortage  of  cars  which  marked 
the  revival  of  business  in  the  fall  of  191 5 
and  spring  of  191 6. 

The  decline  in  net  return  has  been  due 
partly  to  increases  in  taxes.  When  the 
railways  were  influential  in  politics,  their 
taxes  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
their  earnings.  When  their  political  in- 
fluence was  destro3'ed  their  taxes  began  to 
increase  much  faster,  and  between  1906 
and  191 4  advanced  from  3.2  to  4.6  per 
cent  of  their  total  earnings.  This  increase 
in  the  rate  of  taxation  added  $43,000,000 
a  year  to  their  outgo.  But  the  principal 
cause  of  the  decline  of  net  return  has  been 
increases  of  wages.  In  1906  railwa}'  em- 
ployees began  a  series  of  extensive  move- 
ments for  advances  in  their  pay,  and  the 
total  increase  in  their  annual  compensa- 
tion between  1906  and  19 14  was  almost  a 
half  billion  dollars.  Of  this  $369,000,000 
was  due  to  advances  in  the  rates  of  pay. 

The  commencement  of  these  advances 
in  taxes  and  wages  was  coincident  with 
the  inauguration  of  effective  regulation. 
The  policy  of  regulation  adopted  in  1906 
was  mainly  the  outgrowth  of  the  condi- 
tions and  developments  of  the  preceding 
ten  years.  There  had  been  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  net  earnings;  and  the  policy 
adopted  was  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  traffic  would  continue  to  grow, 
that  when  it  grew  the  tendency  of  railway 
net  earnings  would  be  upward,  and  that 


the  proper  purposes  of  regulation  of  rates 
were  to  prevent  discriminations  in  them 
and  to  secure  the  reductions  in  them 
which  the  increase  of  profits  would  make 
practicable.  Consequently,  when  the 
railways,  owing  to  increases  in  expenses 
and  taxes,  began  to  try  to  advance  their 
rates,  the  country  was  filled  with  astonish- 
ment and  indignation.  When  they  per- 
sisted the  Mann-Elkins  Law  w^as  passed 
in  1 9 10,  gi^'ing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  power  to  suspend  advances 
pending  investigation.  Meantime,  both 
the  State  and  national  authorities  were 
reducing  rates.  The  total  earnings  in 
1 9 14  were  $50,000,000  less  than  they 
would  have  been  if  the  average  rates  of 
1906  had  been  maintained.  Only  within 
the  last  two  years  have  the  reductions  in 
rates  been  arrested  and  some  advances 
secured.  It  has  been  this  combination 
of  increasing  wages,  taxes,  and  other  ex- 
penses and  stationary  or  declining  rates 
which  has  caused  the  dow^nward  tendency 
of  net  earnings. 

This  tendency  was  checked  about  a 
year  ago,  because,  just  when  the  manage- 
ments had  effected  great  retrenchments, 
there  came  a  large  increase  in  traffic  and 
earnings.  But  while  the  net  return  earned 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  191 6,  will  be 
found,  when  the  complete  figures  are 
available,  to  have  been  much  larger  than 
that  earned  in  1914  or  191 5,  it  probably 
will  also  be  found  to  have  been  less  than 
that  earned  ten  years  ago  or  even  than 
in  19 10  and  19 13.  Besides,  railway  em- 
ployees are  again  asking  and,  in  many 
cases,  securing  large  increases  in  wages, 
and  the  advances  in  taxes  continue.  The 
forces  which  have  caused  net  return  to 
decline  are  still  in  operation,  and,  unless 
arrested,  will  produce  the  same  results  as 
heretofore. 

The  foregoing  review  of  developments 
under  efficient  regulation  suggests  a  num- 
ber of  important  conclusions  bearing  on 
the  policy  that  should  be  followed  in  fu- 
ture. The  evidence  shows  that  the  force 
which  has  done  the  most  to  drive  abuses 
out  of  and  to  raise  the  standards  of  rail- 
way management  has  been  a  militant 
public  sentiment.  The  creation  of  this 
sentiment  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  in- 
creasingly intelligent  publicity  which  has 
been   turned  upon   the  railways.     This 
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publicity  has  in  many  cases  been  due  to 
investigations  and  reports  made  by  regu- 
lating bodies,  and  especially  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  fact 
stands  out  clearly  that  a  sound  and  exact- 
ing public  sentiment  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  efficient  corrective  of  railway  abuses, 
and  that  the  surest  way  to  create  such  a 
sentiment  is  to  adopt  a  policy  which  will 
cause  full  publicity  to  be  given  to  the  de- 
tails as  to  the  methods  and  results  of  man- 
agement and  operation. 

But  while  certainty  of  publicity  and  of 
public  condemnation  for  misconduct  ex- 
ercises a  controlling  influence  over  most 
men,  experience  has  shown  that  there  are 
some  in  the  railway  business,  as  in  every 
other  line  of  activity,  for  whom  it  has  not 
enough  terrors.  Railway  men  of  this  kind 
make  necessary  regulatory  measures  more 
drastic  than  those  designed  to  secure  pub- 
licity. Unless  forcibly  dealt  with  they  do 
harm  both  by  their  misconduct  and  by 
practically  forcing  the  officers  of  other 
railways,  for  competitive  reasons,  to  imi- 
tate their  immoral  or  even  criminal  meth- 
ods. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  acts  of  omis- 
sion or  commission  that  sometimes  occur 
which  are  \inmistakably  wrong  and  harm- 
ful. These  include  the  indiscriminate 
giving  of  free  passes,  the  granting  of  re- 
bates, clear  negligence  in  the  construction, 
maintenance,  or  operation  of  tracks  or 
trains  resulting  in  accidents,  and  the  use 
of  opportunities  afforded  by  positions  of 
trust  to  defraud  investors.  Such  acts  are 
so  obviously  inimical  to  the  public  welfare 
that  the  provisions  of  law  regarding  them, 
like  those  relating  to  other  misdemeanors 
and  crimes,  should  merely  define  the  of- 
fenses and  prescribe  penalties  for  them, 
and  the  duty  of  detecting  and  prosecuting 
for  them  should  be  given  to  the  same  of- 
ficers of  the  government  who  deal  with 
other  criminal  violations  of  law. 

There  are  other  classes  of  real  or 
alleged  abuses  constantly  cropping  up 
whose  culpability  is  not  so  clear  and 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way.  Whether  an  adjustment  of  rates 
is  unfairly  discriminatory  is  a  question 
about  which  honest  differences  of  opinion 
may  arise  even  between  persons  having 
expert  knowledge  and  judgment.  Similar 
differences  of  opinion  may  arise  as  to 


whether  railways  should  adopt  certain 
safety  appliances;  as  to  the  hours  their 
employees  should  be  required  to  work  and 
the  wages  they  should  be  paid;  as  to  the 
conditions  or  terms  on  which  the  com- 
panies should  be  allowed  to  issue  securi- 
ties; as  to  the  percentage  of  net  return 
they  should  be  allowed  to  earn,  and  as  to 
whether  they  are  earning  it.  Experience 
shows  that  the  public  should  participate 
in  the  settlement  of  these  questions.  But 
it  also  shows  that  the  public  cannot  par- 
ticipate by  merely  adopting  specific  stat- 
utory requirements  and  having  the  de- 
partment of  justice  enforce  them.  It 
must  participate  through  bodies  exercis- 
ing a  good  deal  of  discretionary  authority. 
But  such  bodies  cannot  be  allowed  to 
exercise  unlimited  discretion.  The  policy 
they  carry  out  must  be  postulated  on 
principles  laid  down  by  the  public  it- 
self. These  should  be  such  that  their  ap- 
plication to  the  various  questions  that 
arise  will  promote  the  "greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,"  and  it  will  not  do 
this  unless  the  principles  themselves  are 
sound. 

The  best  and  most  effective  part  of  our 
regulation  has  been  that  which  has  at- 
tacked unquestionable  abuses  with  ab- 
solute prohibitions  and  specific  penalties. 
Much  of  that  done  by  legislative  bodies 
and  commissions  exercising  discretionary 
authority  has  been  of  doubtful  value  or 
harmful.  This  has  been  largely  because  it 
has  been  postulated  on  the  false  principle 
that  regulation  should  control  the  man- 
agements of  the  railways  but  need  not 
help  them — an  assumption  which  has 
not  underlaid  our  legislation  regarding 
any  other  industry.  For  example,  the 
Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  gives  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  power  to 
reduce  rates  and  to  prevent  them  from 
being  advanced,  but  gives  it  no  authority 
to  advance  them  or  to  prevent  them  from 
being  reduced.  In  consequence,  any  in- 
dividual road  may  at  any  time  make  a 
reduction  in  rates  which  will  not  only 
injure  all  the  other  railways  but  also 
work  an  unfair  discrimination  against 
all  the  shippers  or  communities  whose 
rates  are  not  reduced.  Again,  the  rail- 
ways may  seek  to  increase  rates  on  cer- 
tain commodities.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  may  believe  that  they 
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need  larger  earnings;  but,  if  it  disap- 
proves of  the  increases  on  these  commodi- 
ties, it  cannot  go  on  and  do  complete  jus- 
tice by  ordering  the  increases  in  the  rates 
on  other  commodities  it  thinks  should  be 
made. 

The  maintenance  of  transportation  is 
more  important  to  the  public  than  the 
rates  it  has  to  pay.  But  so  one-sided  are 
our  laws  that,  while  they  will  not  permit 
the  companies  to  suspend  operation,  there 
is  no  provision  which  would  prevent  it 
from  being  interrupted  by  employees  go- 
ing on  a  strike,  and  the  menace  of  strikes 
has  caused  many  of  the  large  increases  of 
wages  referred  to.  The  rates  which  the 
railways  must  charge  depend  on  the  ex- 
penses which  they  must  incur.  Regula- 
tion has  done  much  that  has  increased  ex- 
penses but  little  to  help  the  roads  to  meet 
the  added  expenses.  Wages  are  much  the 
largest  item  in  expenses;  but  while  rates 
are  regulated  by  bodies  estabhshed  for 
that  purpose,  wage  disputes  are  arbitrated 
only  at  the  option  of  the  parties  and  even 
then  are  not  arbitrated  by  the  same  bod- 
ies that  regulate  rates.  In  consequence, 
no  relationship  has  been  maintained  be- 
tween changes  in  wages  and  changes  in 
rates.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
assmnption  that  railways  are  such  pecul- 
iar institutions  that  their  employees  and 
patrons  need  protection  from  them,  while 
the  roads  do  not  need  any  corresponding 
protection  or  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
public  authorities,  is  erroneous;  and  so 
long  as  we  act  on  this  assumption  the 
tendency  of  net  earnings  vrill  be  down- 
w^ard  and  the  expansion  of  railway  fa- 
cilities will  be  inadequate.  Regulation 
needs  to  be  so  reformed  that  the  railways 
will  be  given  the  same  consideration  from 
their  employees,  their  patrons,  and  the 
public  that  they  must  give  to  their  em- 
ployees, their  patrons,  and  the  public. 
Every  change  in  rates  made  by  public 
authority  should  be  preceded  by  expert 
investigation,  not  only  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  fair  as  between  different  shippers 
and  communities,  but  as  to  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  railway  earnings.  In  the 
past  extensive  reductions  of  rates  have 
been  made,  especially  by  State  authorities, 
without  any  such  investigation.  Every 
body  which  regulates  should  possess  and 
exercise  as  much  authority  to  advance  or 


prevent  reductions  in  rates  as  to  reduce 
or  prevent  advances* in  them.  Experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  as  important  to  the 
public  that  rates  shall  be  high  enough  to 
enable  the  railways  to  raise  needed  capital 
as  that  they  shall  not  be  so  high  as  to  im- 
pose an  unreasonable  burden  on  those 
w^ho  pay  them,  and  our  legislation  regard- 
ing regulation  should  recognize  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Legislation  for  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes should  render  it  impracticable  for 
transportation  to  be  interrupted  by  a 
strike  until  somebody  representing  the 
public  has  investigated  and  reported  re- 
garding the  matters  in  dispute.  The 
wages  which  the  railways  must  pay  are 
such  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  rates  for  which  they  can  render  their 
service  that  wage  disputes  and  rate  dis- 
putes should  be  settled  by  the  same  body. 
If  the  issuance  of  securities  is  to  be  reg- 
ulated, the  facts  should  be  recognized  that 
not  only  is  it  desirable  to  prevent  stock- 
watering,  but  that  it  is  equally  desirable 
that  securities  shall  be  issued  in  as  large 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  suf- 
ficient capital  for  adequate  development 
of  railway  facilities.  It  should  also  be 
recognized  that  the  prices  at  wliich  secu- 
rities can  be  sold  depend,  not  on  the  pub- 
lic's opinion  regarding  a  ''fair  return," 
but  on  the  return  which  investors  think 
that  they  can  reasonably  expect  to  re- 
ceive from  them.  Only  by  following  a 
course  which  will  tend  to  render  railway 
operation  not  only  honest  and  efficient 
but  also  profitable  can  regulation  be  made 
to  do  unmixed  good. 

The  reform  of  regulation  should  include 
not  only  changes  in  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  predicated  but  in  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  is  carried  out.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  the  unfitness  of  law- 
making bodies  to  deal  directly  with  any  of 
the  problems  of  regulation  except  those 
susceptible  of  solution  by  the  passage  of 
statutes  prohibiting  specific  acts  and  fix- 
ing specific  penalties  for  them.  All  of 
its  problems  whose  solution  requires  the 
exercise  of  discretion  should  be  turned 
over  to  commissions  of  experts. 

Experience  has  also  demonstrated  that 
none  of  the  problems  involved  can  be 
satisfactorily  solved  by  having  both  State 
commissions  and  a  federal   commission 
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deal  with  them.  It  is  absurd  to  have  both 
State  and  federal  commissions  issuing  or- 
ders, which  seldom  are  consistent  and 
often  are  contradictory,  regarding  such 
matters  as  the  block  signals  to  be  installed 
on  the  same  roadway  and  the  safety 
appliances  to  be  put  on  the  same  cars. 
The  unfair  discriminations  in  rates  arising 
from  regulation  have  been  inevitable  re- 
sults of  subjecting  the  railways  to  forty- 
nine  masters.  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  have  disputes  regarding  the  wages  and 
conditions  of  work  of  employees  settled 
according  to  State  lines.  As  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  a  railway  running 
through  a  half-dozen  States  may  issue 
certain  securities  will  affect  its  develop- 
ment and  the  service  it  renders  in  all  of 
these  States,  and  as  the  total  amount  of 
its  earnings  will  determine  how  much  cap- 
ital it  can  raise  for  use  in  all  of  them,  it  is 
unreasonable  and  inexpedient  to  leave  it 
within  the  power  of  each  State  so  to  con- 
trol a  railway's  issues  of  securities  or  its 
earnings  as  to  affect  its  development  and 
service  in  all  the  other  States.  Railways 
do  not  begin  and  end  at  State  lines. 
Commerce  in  its  development  and  move- 
ment ignores  such  lines.  Therefore  we 
should  cease  recognizing  them  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  railways. 

The  only  rational  conclusion  deducible 
from  our  past  experience  is  that  the  regu- 
lation of  railways  should  be  assumed  ex- 
clusively by  the  national  government  and 
delegated  by  it  to  appropriate  agencies  of 
its  own.  But  if  the  entire  work  were  im- 
posed on  the  Interstate  Commission  as 
now  organized  it  would  be  impossible  for 
that  body  to  carry  it ;  for  it  is  overworked 
in  performing  its  present  duties.  Both 
the  character  of  the  commission's  duties 
and  its  organization  should  be  changed, 
first,  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  applica- 
tion of  sound  principles,  and,  second,  to 
prevent  the  machinery  of  regulation  from 
being  broken  down.  The  commission  is 
now  required  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  detect- 
ive bureau  for  ascertaining  whether  the 
railways  are  violating  the  laws  and  for 
collecting  evidence  against  them,  as  well 
as  to  adopt  regulations  regarding  certain 
phases  of  operation  and  to  hear  rate  cases. 


It  cannot  perform  its  functions  as  a  detect- 
ive bureau  and  prosecutor  without  ac- 
quiring, in  doing  so,  a  bias  which  will  in- 
fluence it  in  performing  its  quasi-judicial 
duties.  Therefore,  its  duties  of  detecting 
and  securing  evidence  regarding  viola- 
tions of  law  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
department  of  justice.  They  could  be 
performed  by  that  department  with  great- 
er efficiency,  and  the  change  would  re- 
lieve the  commission  of  a  large  amount  of 
work. 

While  commerce  does  not  move  and 
railways  are  not  built  and  operated  ac- 
cording to  State  lines,  commercial  and 
transportation  conditions  differ  widely  in 
different  sections.  They  are  similar  in 
adjacent  States,  as  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  or  Kansas  and  Nebraska; 
but  they  are  widely  different  in  the  North- 
west and  in  New  England,  in  the  central 
States  and  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Therefore,  if  State  regulation  is  abolished 
there  should  be  established  a  number  of 
federal  commissions  subordinate  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  whose 
jurisdictions  should  correspond  with  these 
territorial  differences  in  commercial  and 
transportation  conditions.  The  creation 
of  these  commissions  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  adapt  regulation  to  territorial  con- 
ditions and  needs  and  would  prevent  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
being  overloaded  with  work.  Appeal 
should  be  allowed  in  most,  or  perhaps 
even  all,  cases  to  the  central  commission; 
but  probably  in  most  cases  the  decisions 
of  the  district  commissions  would  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  changes  in  the  principles  and  ma- 
chinery of  regulation  suggested  in  the 
foregoing  would  not  weaken  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  any  class  of  persons  or 
concerns  from  the  railways,  but  would 
make  regulation  more  efficient  and  fair. 
They  would  abolish  the  evils  arising  from 
the  railways  being  subjected  to  forty-nine 
masters,  but  would  not  lead  to  exces- 
sive centralization  and  its  harmful  conse- 
quences. They  are  indispensable  to  mak- 
ing regulation  such  that  it  will  secure 
the  greatest  practicable  benefits  for  the 
public. 
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HAD  visited  London  re- 
peatedly in  my  youth ;  and 
I  had  spent  several  weeks 
there  in  1873  on  my  wed- 
ding trip.  But  the  dingy 
town  had  never  appealed 
to  me  as  Paris  did.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  lack  of  attraction  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted not  so  much  to  the  contrast  of  the 
gray  skies  of  the  English  city  with  the 
sparkling  sunshine  of  its  French  rival,  as 
to  the  fact  that  our  family  was  likely  al- 
ways to  find  friends  in  Paris,  whereas  we 
had  few  acquaintances  in  London.  In  the 
seventies  I  looked  upon  the  British  me- 
tropolis as  a  place  to  be  passed  through 
swiftly,  while  the  French  capital  was  a 
place  where  we  could  settle  down  for  a 
stay.  In  the  eighties  these  conditions 
changed,  and  as  I  came  to  have  more 
friends  in  London  than  in  Paris  I  began 
to  abridge  my  visits  to  France  and  to 
abide  longer  and  longer  in  England.  It 
was  to  Austin  Dobson  that  I  owed  my  in- 
troduction to  a  circle  of  literary  men  whose 
welcome  soon  made  London  rather  than 
Paris  the  goal  of  my  summer  voyaging. 

Ever  since  I  had  chanced  to  come  across 
Frederick  Locker's  ''Lyra  Elegantiarum" 
— I  think  in  1870 — I  had  delighted  in  so- 
ciety verse,  as  it  is  often  miscalled,  vers 
de  societe;  "familiar  verse,"  as  Cowper 
termed  it;  the  brief,  brilUant,  buoyant 
lyric  of  Praed  and  Locker  and  Holmes; 
and  when  I  came  into  possession  of  Dob- 
son's  "Proverbs  in  Porcelain,"  in  the 
spring  of  1878,  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
delicate  art  with  which  he  had  acclimated 
the  foreign  ballad  and  rondeau  and  trio- 
let to  our  ruder  tongue,  bestowing  upon 
his  metrical  experiments  the  blithe  spirit 
of  English  familiar  verse.  I  reviewed  his 
poems  promptly  for  the  Nation;  and  I 
prepared  a  paper  for  Appleton's  Journal 
explaining  the  principle  of  these  fixed 
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forms  and  illustrating  the  theory  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  "Proverbs  in  Porce- 
lain." Bunner  shared  my  interest  in 
these  novel  additions  to  metrical  practise; 
and  we  published  in  Scribner's  Monthly 
and  in  Puck  the  earliest  American  exam- 
ples of  the  rondeau  and  the  ballad.  I 
believe  that  my  paper  in  Appleton's  on 
"Varieties  of  Verse"  was  the  pioneer 
essay  introducing  the  French  forms  to 
American  readers. 

With  his  customary  kindness,  Stedman 
forwarded  this  article  of  mine  to  Dobson, 
informing  him  that  its  author  was  going 
over  to  England  that  summer;  and  with 
his  customary  kindness  Dobson  wrote 
back,  asking  Stedman  to  send  me  word 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  when  I 
was  in  London.  So  it  was  that  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Austin  Dobson,  an 
acquaintance  that  immediately  ripened 
into  a  friendship  enduring  now  for  nearly 
two  score  years.  Like  so  many  other 
English  men  of  letters,  Dobson  had  a  po- 
sition in  the  civil  service;  and  I  found 
him  in  a  remote  room  in  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  group  of  old  rambling  houses  in 
Whitehall  Gardens,  behind  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  whence  Charles  I  went  to  his 
beheading.  The  office  in  which  Dobson 
did  his  daily  work  was  low-ceilinged  and 
dim,  although  it  had  a  window  on  the 
rear  gardens  that  stretched  down  to  the 
Thames  Embankment.  At  that  first 
meeting  he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  this  dark  and  distant  office  he 
had  in  mind  when  he  penned  his  lovely 
lyric,  "To  a  Greek  Girl,"  in  which  he  re- 
captured not  a  little  of  the  airy  freedom 
and  the  ineffable  grace  of  the  lighter  Alex- 
andrian poets. 

I  had  been  able  to  go  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  only  a  day  or  two  before  I  left  Lon- 
don for  New  York.  In  the  three  years 
that  intervened  before  I  went  to  Europe 
again  Dobson  and  I  corresponded  fre- 
quently.    I  was  able  to  place  poems  of 
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his  (and  also  of  Andrew  Lang's  sent  me 
by  Dobson)  in  the  pages  of  Scribner^s 
Monthly;  and  at  his  request  I  was  glad 
to  procure  for  his  friend  Frederick  Locker 
one  or  two  first  editions  of  American  au- 
thors to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Rowfant 
library. 

Then  in  1881  I  crossed  the  Atlantic 
again,  arriving  in  London  more  gladly 
than  ever  before  since  I  now  had  there  one 
friend  at  least;  and  almost  immediately  I 
made  half  a  dozen  others.  The  Austin 
Dobsons  invited  us  out  to  Ealing  to  meet 
the  Edmund  Gosses;  and  the  Gosses  in- 
vited us  to  their  very  pleasant  Sunday 
afternoons,  at  the  first  of  which  I  met 
Andrew  Lang. 

From  Dobson,  Lang  had  learned  that  I 
was  intending  to  write  a  life  of  Moliere — 
the  biography  which  was  not  to  appear 
until  nearly  thirty  years  later,  and  from 
Dobson  I  had  learned  that  Lang  was  also 
contemplating  a  life  of  Moliere,  which  he 
had  already  outlined  in  an  article  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  but  which  he 
was  never  to  begin.  So  far  from  feeling 
that  I  was  poaching  on  his  preserves,  he 
seized  an  early  occasion  at  this  first  meet- 
ing to  take  me  aside  and  to  proffer  to  me 
all  the  books  he  had  collected  for  his  own 
use.  This  was  characteristic  of  his  large- 
mindedness;  and  magnanimity  was  only 
one  of  the  elements  of  his  charm.  He  had 
at  first,  so  it  seemed  to  me  then,  what  I 
can  perhaps  best  describe  as  an  outer 
crust  of  Oxford  aloofness,  intended  for 
external  use  only  and  accompanied  by  a 
trace  of  toploftiness  which  temporarily 
concealed  his  incessant  friendliness,  his 
active  sympathy,  and  his  constant  cor- 
diahty. 

Lang  was  the  most  versatile,  the  most 
fecund,  and  the  most  learned  man  it  was 
ever  my  good  fortune  to  know  intimately. 
He  was  the  only  scholar  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  word  (as  well  as  in  the  widest) 
who  was  able  to  combine  the  pursuit  of 
scholarship  with  the  practise  of  daily  and 
weekly  journalism.  When  I  first  met  him 
he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  daily  edito- 
rial article  in  Daily  News  upon  literary 
and  social  topics;  and  a  selection  of  these 
has  been  replevined  from  the  swift  ob- 
livion of  the  back  number  in  a  volume 
entitled  ''Lost  Leaders."  He  was  print- 
ing two  or  three  or  four  long  articles 


every  week  in  the  Saturday  Review,  be- 
sides contributing  unceasingly  to  other 
weeklies,  to  many  monthlies,  and,  not  in- 
frequently, to  the  quarterlies.  He  was 
ready  to  write  at  any  time  upon  any 
subject;  and  upon  almost  every  subject 
he  seemed  to  have  special  knowledge. 
Even  when  he  lacked  solid  information 
his  mind  was  so  alert  and  so  keen  that 
he  was  able  swiftly  to  seize  the  essential 
principles  needed  to  formulate  a  valuable 
opinion.  Of  course,  he  had  sometimes  to 
treat  topics  not  congenial;  and  I  recall 
one  paper  of  his,  on  Zola,  wherein  I  failed 
to  find  his  customary  felicity. 

His  fame  suffered  from  the  fact  that  he 
was,  in  the  apt  phrase  of  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
''like  Cerberus,  three  single  gentlemen 
in  one."  He  was  first  of  all  a  working 
journalist;  then  he  was  a  scholar,  abun- 
dant in  contribution  and  discovery;  and 
finally  he  was  a  man  of  letters.  Nor  is 
this  a  full  statement  of  his  infinite  variety, 
for  as  a  man  of  letters  he  appeared  in 
three  guises:  as  a  critic,  as  an  essayist,  and 
as  a  poet.  It  never  need  be  wondered 
at  that  a  versatility  so  truly  unique  should 
awaken  doubts — doubts  naturally  in- 
creased by  Lang's  possession  of  the  dan- 
gerous gift  of  humor,  by  his  inability  to 
be  stolidly  serious,  by  a  tricky  whimsi- 
cality which  would  sometimes  flash  across 
the  pages  of  his  graver  inquiries,  lighten- 
ing them  up  and  leavening  scholarship 
with  wit. 

The  general  reader  was  made  aware  of 
his  humor  and  his  wit  in  the  delightful 
"Letters  to  Dead  Authors,"  essays  in 
epistolary  parody,  one  of  the  minor  mas- 
terpieces of  latter-day  English  literature 
and  probably  the  single  volume  of  Lang's 
likely  to  survive  longest — playful  in  tem- 
per but  acute  in  critical  appreciation. 
He  had  the  fourfold  qualification  of  the 
genuine  critic — insight,  equipment,  disin- 
terestedness, and  sympathy;  and  these 
qualifications  lifted  his  incessant  contribu- 
tions to  the  Saturday  Review  far  above  the 
average  level  of  journalistic  book-review- 
ing. Whatever  he  did  he  did  with  zest 
and  gusto ;  and  he  did  it  in  his  own  fash- 
ion, without  effort  to  disguise  his  own  in- 
dividuality. He  told  me  once  that  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  review  anonymously 
a  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
to  which  he  had  contributed  an  important 
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article,  and  that  he  fell  foul  of  his  own 
contribution  because  it  did  not  contain 
certain  facts  that  had  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge since  he  had  passed  it  for  press — to 
the  natural  dissatisfaction  of  the  editors  of 
the  cyclopaedia,  who  instantly  recognized 
Lang's  handiwork  in  the  unsigned  review. 
He  published  three  or  four  volumes  of 
his  lighter  verse  and  of  his  metrical 
translations  from  the  French  and  from 
the  Greek.  His  only  long  poem,  ''Helen 
of  Troy,"  never  received  the  approbation 
it  merited.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  ar- 
range for  an  American  edition,  issued  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  and  when  he  ac- 
knowledged the  publishers'  check,  he  re- 
marked that  ''they  have  generous  ideas 
of  payment,  those  Scribneridae."  He 
wrote  verse  as  easily  as  he  wrote  prose, 
with  an  instinct  for  the  inevitable  word. 
I  told  him  one  day  of  the  French  jibe 
against  Scribe,  who  was  asserted  to  lay 
the  scene  of  his  plays  in  a  land  of  his 
own  invention,  where  the  manners  and 
customs  and  laws  were  always  precisely 
in  accord  with  the  necessities  of  his  plot. 
This  far  country  had  been  designated  as 
La  Scribie.  The  day  after  we  had  had 
this  chat  I  read  in  an  afternoon  paper  a 
copy  of  verses  called  "Partant  pour  la 
Scribie,"  in  which  Lang  described  the  un- 
discovered country  as 

"A  land  of  lovers  false  and  gay; 

A  land  where  people  dread  a  'curse'; 
A  land  of  letters  gone  astray, 

Or  intercepted,  which  is  worse; 
Where  weddings  false  fond  maids  betray, 

And  aU  the  babes  are  changed  at  nurse." 

I  recall  one  afternoon  when  we  were 
discussing  the  ways  of  improvisers  and 
when  I  challenged  him  to  write  a  sonnet  in 
fifteen  minutes.  He  laughed  and  asked 
for  a  topic,  which  I  gave  him.  He  seized 
paper  and  pencil  as  I  took  out  my  watch. 
He  wrote  thirteen  lines  in  thirteen  min- 
utes; and  then,  with  another  laugh,  he 
tore  up  what  he  had  set  down.  On  an- 
other occasion  I  was  telling  him  of  a  story 
which  I  was  going  to  write  (and  which  I 
did  write,  calling  it  "A  Secret  of  the 
Sea"),  wherein  I  proposed  to  have  an 
ocean  liner  held  up  by  a  yacht  and  forced 
to  surrender  the  specie  it  was  carrying. 
"Why  write  about  it?"  Lang  asked 
gravely.  "  Wouldn't  it  be  more  fun  to  do 
it  yourself?" 


He  was  a  lover  of  beautiful  books, 
learned  in  the  lore  of  bindings  and  of  col- 
lectors; and  I  persuaded  him  to  permit 
an  American  publisher  to  make  a  volume 
out  of  his  scattered  essays  on  these  sub- 
jects. I  collected  the  papers  and  made 
them  ready  for  the  press;  and  Lang  sent 
over  a  triolet  in  which  he  dedicated  to 
me  this  volume,  entitled  "Books  and 
Bookmen": 

"You  took  my  vagrom  essays  in, 

You  found  them  shelter  over  sea, — 

Beyond  the  Atlantic's  foam  and  din 

You  took  my  vagrom  essays  in ! 

If  any  reader  there  they  win 

To  you  he  owes  them,  not  to  me. 

You  took  my  vagrom  essays  in, 
You  found  them  shelter  over  sea." 

I  may  record  also  that,  in  testimony  to 
our  equal  devotion  to  Moliere,  Lang  in- 
scribed to  me  the  brilliant  "Ballad  of 
Old  Plays,"  in  which  he  resuscitated  in 
successive  stanzas  the  customs  of  the 
court,  the  town,  and  the  theatre, — when 
these  old  plays  were  new. 


II 


Through  the  kindness  of  Dobson  I  had 
the  pleasure  in  1881  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  another  of  his  intimate 
friends,  Frederick  Locker,  who  was  soon 
after  to  assume  the  name  of  Locker- 
Lampson.  He  caused  me  to  be  invited  to 
the  Athenaeum  Club,  always  difficult  of 
access  to  strangers;  and  at  the  Athe- 
naeum he  introduced  me  one  dismal  after- 
noon to  the  dark-\dsaged  Abraham  Hay- 
ward,  whom  he  persuaded  to  recite  for  us 
the  ribald  and  libellous  verses  that  Praed 
had  rhymed  in  dishonor  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton — verses  that  Hayward  always  refused 
to  write  out  and  that  therefore  perished 
with  him.  Like  Hay\\^ard,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly 
which  first  proclaimed  the  value  of  "Van- 
ity Fair,"  then  midway  in  its  course  of 
publication  in  monthly  parts — like  Hay- 
ward,  Locker  had  been  a  friend  of  Thack- 
eray's. And  it  was  Thackeray  who  had 
said  to  Locker  when  the  latter  was  cast 
down  by  some  editor's  rejection  of  a  poem: 
"Never  mind.  Locker,  our  verses  may 
be  small  beer,  but  at  any  rate  they  are 
the  right  tap!" 

It  was  the  tap  from  which  Thackeray 
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had  drawn  ''Without  and  Within"  and 
the  ''Ballad  of  Bouillabaise,"  and  from 
which  Praed  had  drawn  the  "Belle  of  the 
Ball,"  that  Locker  drew  "Piccadilly"  and 
"St.  James's  Street."  In  the  successive 
issues  of  his  "London  Lyrics"  Locker  had 
varied  the  contents,  casting  out  earlier 
poems  that  had  ceased  to  please  him  and 
inserting  newer  verses ;  and  a  little  while 
before  I  met  him  he  had  asked  Dobson  to 
go  over  his  poems  and  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  to  appear  as  the  defini- 
tive edition  of  "London  Lyrics."  This 
his  younger  friend  had  done  with  unerr- 
ing discretion;  and  Locker  gave  to  his 
friends,  of  whom  I  was  then  fortunately 
to  be  numbered,  a  privately  printed  vol- 
ume, for  which  Dobson,  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  choice  of  its  contents,  had  pro- 
vided this  condensed  criticism  in  verse: 

"Apollo  made,  one  April  day, 
A  new  thing  in  the  riming  way; 
Its  turn  was  neat,  its  wit  was  clear, 
It  wavered  'twixt  a  smile  and  tear; 
Then  Momus  gave  a  touch  satiric, 
And  it  became  a  'London  Lyric.'" 

Locker  was  delighted  with  Dobson's  se- 
lection of  his  best  verses  for  this  final 
book;  but  soon  his  heart  began  to  yearn 
over  the  lost  sheep,  over  the  poems  ex- 
cluded to  all  eternity  from  paradise.  At 
last  he  resisted  no  longer  and  herded  all 
the  outcasts  into  another  privately  print- 
ed volume  which  he  entitled  "London 
Rhymes."  As  he  wrote  me  once,  the 
worst  in  "London  Lyrics"  is  better  than 
the  best  in  "London  Rhymes";  none  the 
less  did  the  second  little  book  go  forth  to 
take  its  place  beside  the  first  on  the  book- 
shelves of  his  friends. 

Locker  had  sent  this  definitive  edition 
of  the  "  Lyrics "  to  Gilder  as  well  as  to  me; 
and  Gilder  asked  me  to  write  a  critical 
essay  on  Locker  for  Scribner^s  Monthly, 
which  was  about  to  become  The  Century 
Magazine.  With  the  aid  of  advice  from 
Dobson  and  from  Bunner  I  prepared  the 
paper.  After  it  appeared  Gilder  agreed 
to  let  me  write  a  companion  piece  on 
Dobson;  and  when  next  I  went  to  Lon- 
don I  sought  counsel  of  Locker,  as  the  one 
fellow  poet  most  likely  to  help  me  to  seize 
the  essential  traits  of  "Vignettes  in 
Rhyme"  and  "Proverbs  in  Porcelain." 
He  spent  two  or  three  hours  with  me  going 
over  Dobson's  work;   and  at  the  end  of 


our  several  meetings  I  made  a  curious  dis- 
covery. All  unconsciously  to  himself,  for 
he  was  as  loyal  to  Dobson  as  Dobson  was 
to  him,  he  had  been  constructing  a  ring- 
fence  around  the  restricted  domain  of  vers 
de  societe,  with  himself  inside  the  enclo- 
sure and  with  Dobson  outside.  I  think 
that  if  I  had  then  put  to  him  in  plain 
words  his  unformulated  thought,  he 
would  have  admitted  it  frankly,  explain- 
ing that  Dobson  was  too  emphatically  a 
poet  for  his  Pegasus  to  be  wholly  at  ease 
in  the  narrow  paddock  of  familiar  verse, 
wherein  ample  pasturage  might  be  found 
for  half-poets  like  himself.  And  I  per- 
ceived that  what  Locker  did  not  say  in  so 
many  words  was  absolutely  just.  Dob- 
son's muse  wore  the  flowing  robe  proper 
for  climbing  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  and 
only  on  occasion  was  she  willing  to  appear 
in  the  tailor-made  garb  of  her  sister  who 
inspired  the  lyrist  of  London. 

By  these  dark  hints  of  Locker  I  prof- 
ited when  I  penned  my  paper;  and  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  Dobson  what  Locker 
had  intimated.  For  a  moment,  although 
for  a  moment  only,  Dobson  was  taken 
aback.  Then  he  admitted  that  Locker 
was  quite  right.  "I  think  that  the  best 
of  my  work  is  not  purely  familiar  verse," 
he  admitted.  "In  fact,  I  wrote  verse  of 
that  kind  mainly  because  I  saw  that  it 
provided  an  opening  for  me  when  I  was 
young  and  unknown." 

I  should  be  false  to  another  friend  if  I 
failed  to  note  here  that  Bunner's  appre- 
ciation of  Dobson's  art  was  as  helpful  to 
me  as  Locker's.  I  find  a  letter  of  the 
time  in  which  he  sent  me  hints,  calling  the 
lines  "To  a  Greek  Girl"  the  most  purely 
beautiful  of  all  Dobson's  work,  resting 
the  spirit  if  it  did  not  touch  the  heart. 
"  Most  classicism  shows  us  only  the  white 
temple,  the  clear  high  sky,  the  outward 
beauty  of  form  and  color.  This  ('To  a 
Greek  Girl')  gives  us  the  warm  air  of 
spring ;  the  life  that  pulses  in  a  girl's  veins 
like  the  soft  swelling  of  sap  in  a  young 
tree.  This  is  the  same  feeling  that  raises 
'As  You  Like  It'  above  all  pastoral 
poetry.  Our  nineteenth-century  sensi- 
bilities are  so  played  on  by  the  troubles, 
the  sorrows,  the  little  vital  needs  and 
anxieties  of  the  world  around  us,  that 
sometimes  it  does  us  good  to  get  out  into 
the  woods  and  fields  of  another  world  en- 
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tirely,  if  only  the  atmosphere  is  not  chilled 
and  rarefied  by  the  lack  of  the  breath  of 
humanity." 

A  few  years  later  when  I  reprinted  the 
papers  on  Locker  and  Dobson  in  a  vol- 
ume called  "Pen  and  Ink,  essays  on  sub- 
jects of  more  or  less  importance,"  I  asked 
Bunner  and  Dobson  for  poems  to  go  in 
the  front  and  at  the  back  of  my  book. 
They  acceded  to  my  request;  Bunner's 
epistle  in  rhyme  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  my  volume;  but  when  Dobson  gave  me 
his  verses  he  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  contributing  to  a  book 
containing  a  criticism  of  his  own  work. 
Since  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  taste,  I  could  do  no  more  than 
yield  to  his  feeling;  and  Lang  supplied 
me  with  a  prefatory  poem,  "Pen  and 
Ink."  Dobson 's  lines  may  now  appear  in 
print  for  the  first  time: 

"With  pen  and  ink  full  many  a  sin 
The  reckless  race  of  men  begin; 
Not  only  with  their  black  or  blue 
They  stain  the  page  of  virgin  hue; 

"But  thereupon,  forsooth  must  spin 
Their  tangled  web  of  false  and  true 
With  pen  and  ink  ! 
And  worse  than  this — they  wily  grin 
To  think  how  all  their  kith  and  kin, 
Ay,  and  the  long-eared  Public,  too. 
Must  buy  these  desperate  things  they  do, 
With  pen  and  ink  !" 

Space  may  also  be  found  here  for  a 
briefer  effort  of  the  playful  poet,  only  a 
couplet,  that  he  inscribed  in  a  copy  of  the 
original  edition  of  Sheridan's  "Rivals," 
published  in  1775,  which  he  sent  me,  after 
an  untoward  delay,  due  to  the  dilatori- 
ness  of  the  bookbinders: 

"Behold  the  long-hoped  gift  arrive: — 
'Old  Sherr>' — brand  of  Seventy-five.'" 

Before  leaving  Locker  I  must  record 
two  remarks  of  his.  He  had  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  lighter  lyrics  of  Holmes,  call- 
ing him — in  the  preface  to  "Lyra  Ele- 
gantiarum" — "perhaps  the  best  living 
writer"  of  familiar  verse.  He  paid  the 
American  poet  the  sincerest  of  compli- 
ments by  borrowing  the  form  of  the  "Last 
Leaf"  for  his  own  "To  My  Grand- 
mother": 

"This  relative  of  mine, 
Was  she  seventy-and-nine 
When  she  died? 


By  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
How  she  look'd  at  seventeen, 
As  a  bride." 

And  one  day  when  we  were  discussing 
the  art  of  versification — it  may  have  been 
during  one  of  our  long  talks  about  Dob- 
son— he  drew  my  attention  to  the  peculi- 
arity of  this  six-line  stanza,  declaring  that 
it  seemed  to  be  easy,  although  it  was  in 
fact  very  difficult.  "In  fact,"  he  con- 
cluded, "I  don't  think  that  any  one,  ex- 
cepting only  Holmes  and  myself,  has 
been  really  successful  with  it." 

When  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  set  up  as 
a  binder.  Locker  sent  to  ask  if  he  would 
cover  some  books  for  him.  To  which 
the  craftsman,  in  the  pride  of  his  achieve- 
ment, responded  that  he  did  not  care  to 
bind  "anything  ephemeral."  Locker  sus- 
pected that  this  reply  was  intended  to 
prevent  his  request  to  have  his  own  "  Lon- 
don Lyrics"  sumptuously  preserved  for 
posterity  in  one  of  Mr.  Cobden-Sander- 
son's  magnificently  decorated  morocco 
covers;  and  this  nettled  him  a  little,  so 
he  sent  word  again  that  the  volume  he 
wished  to  have  worthily  bound  was  a  first 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  "Sonnets" — "  if 
Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  did  not  consider 
that  too  ephemeral." 


Ill 


Dobson  and  Lang  and  Gosse  were 
members  of  the  Savile  Club,  which  had 
been  founded  by  Sidney  Colvin  and  which 
was  then  occupying  a  house  in  Sa\dle 
Row,  the  same  house  in  which  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  had  died,  as  the  tablet 
declared  which  the  Society  of  Arts  had 
placed  on  its  front.  One  or  another  of 
my  new^-found  friends  put  me  up  at  the 
Savile  during  my  successive  visits  to  Lon- 
don until  I  was  elected  a  member  in  1885. 
A  custom  of  the  club  made  the  path  easy 
for  the  feet  of  the  stranger  within  its 
doors;  this  was  the  social  convention 
that  those  who  chanced  to  sit  side  by  side 
at  luncheon  or  at  dinner  or  in  the  smok- 
ing-room should  feel  at  liberty  to  talk 
to  one  another  without  waiting  for  the 
formality  of  introduction.  This  is  a  sen- 
sible club  tradition  which  makes  for  good- 
fellowship,  as  I  soon  found  out  for  myself. 
One  day  I  dropped  in  to  lunch  and  sat  at 
a  table  where  I  spied  some  one  I  knew. 
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Next  to  him  sat  an  alert  little  man  with  a 
keen  face  and  sharp  eyes;  and  before  I 
had  finished  my  lunch  I  recognized  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  master  of  conver- 
sation, a  talker  who  could  have  held  his 
own  against  John  Hay  or  Clarence  King. 
He  was  frank  and  unaffected,  yet  he  had 
an  air  of  distinction.  His  manner  was 
most  friendly  and  engaging,  and  when  our 
modest  meal  was  over,  I  followed  him  up- 
stairs to  the  smoking-room  for  our  coffee. 
As  we  took  our  seats  I  saw  Lang  in  the 
next  room  and  I  rushed  over  to  him  with 
an  eager  inquiry  as  to  the  name  of  the  un- 
known conversationalist.  Lang  glanced 
back  and  answered,  ''That's  Jenkin — 
Fleeming  Jenkin.  He's  the  great  author- 
ity on  drains!" 

At  the  moment  the  name  did  not  mean 
anything  to  me ;  and  I  only  w^ondered  how 
it  was  that  a  personality  so  interesting 
happened  to  be  an  authority  on  drains. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Fleeming  Jenkin  was 
the  originator  of  the  system  of  sewage- 
disposal  introduced  into  America  by  Colo- 
nel George  E.  Waring;  and  he  spoke  to  me 
later  most  appreciatively  of  the  American 
engineer's  work.  But  he  was  more  than 
an  authority  on  drains,  since  he  had  been 
closely  associated  with  Lord  Kelvin  in  the 
development  of  transatlantic  telegraph- 
ing. 

At  the  time  I  met  him  he  w^as  engaged 
in  developing  a  method  of  aerial  transpor- 
tation by  means  of  electrical  appliances,  a 
system  which  he  called  telpherage  and  in 
which  he  had  as  an  associate  a  young  elec- 
trical engineer,  Gordon  Wigan,  soon  also 
to  become  a  friend  of  mine.  But  it  was 
not  as  a  practical  scientist  that  Jenkin  in- 
terested me  but  as  an  artist  in  conversa- 
tion; and  yet  when  I  try  to  recall  speci- 
mens of  his  talk  my  memory  is  empty, 
and  I  think  that  this  must  be  because  he 
was  not  primarily  a  wit,  crackling  with 
quips  readily  remembered.  He  had  wit 
in  abundance  but  he  was  no  mere  phrase- 
maker;  his  wit  was  not  concentrated  in 
portable  epigram,  but  dispersed  and  gen- 
erally illuminating.  His  was  a  wit  of 
ideas  rather  than  a  wit  of  words;  and  in 
him  wit  was  less  obvious  than  the  free 
play  of  intelligence.  Once  in  the  smok- 
ing-room, when  a  group  of  us  were  ex- 
changing impressions,  some  one  started  a 
new  topic  and  some  one  else  turned  to 


Jenkin  and  said,  '-You  ought  to  have  a 
theory  about  that." 

''Of  course  I  ought,"  Jenkin  replied 
instantly.  "And  I'll  make  one  on  the 
spot  just  to  satisfy  you!" 

He  had  been  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  when  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  an  undergraduate  there; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  friendship 
then  begun  Stevenson  prepared  the  prefa- 
tory memoir  for  the  two  volumes  of  his 
literary  and  scientific  remains.  Perhaps 
because  Stevenson  was  desperately  ill 
when  he  accepted  this  unwelcome  task 
out  of  loyalty  to  his  dead  friend,  writing 
it  in  bed  and  rewriting  it  repeatedly  to 
please  the  widow  of  his  old  professor,  this 
memoir  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  least 
successful  of  all  Stevenson's  works.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  describe  it  as  patron- 
izing ;  but  when  I  first  read  it  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  Jenkin  was  a  larger  figure 
than  he  appeared  in  Stevenson's  pages. 
Far  better  is  the  portrait  in  the  pair  of 
papers  on  "Talk  and  Talkers"  in  which 
Jenkin  figures  as  Cockshot,  being  con- 
trasted with  Gosse  and  Henley  and  R. 
A.  M.  Stevenson,  all  of  whom  I  knew, 
finding  no  one  of  them  more  satisfactory 
in  conversation  than  Jenkin. 

Fleeming  Jenkin  was  one  of  the  very 
few  men  I  have  met  who  knew  anything 
about  acting,  the  least  understood  of  all 
the  arts.  Now  and  again  I  have  found  a 
player  or  a  playwright  who  had  an  insight 
into  the  principles  of  this  art;  but  almost 
the  only  laymen  of  my  acquaintance  pos- 
sessed of  a  grasp  of  histrionic  theory  were 
Jenkin  and  his  associate,  Gordon  Wigan 
— and  the  latter  had  it  by  inheritance, 
being  a  son  of  Alfred  Wigan.  It  was 
Wigan  who  favored  me  with  an  anni- 
hilating criticism  of  a  performer  of  long 
service,  but  still  prominent  in  the  London 
theatres.  "I  don't  deny  that  he  is  the 
most  scholarly  and  accomplished  actor  on 
our  stage,"  was  Wigan's  remark;  "but 
sooner  than  see  him  act  I'd  rather  be  all 
alone  by  myself  in  a  dark  room." 

I  recall  that  I  capped  this  by  quoting 
an  American  criticism  of  an  American 
actor  of  equal  prominence  which  was 
quite  as  damnatory,  since  it  consisted  of  a 
single  sentence,  "Mr.  Blank's  'Hamlet' 
is  no  way  to  behave." 

With  Wigan  I  had  a  point  of  contact 
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other  than  our  common  enjoyment'of  act- 
ing; we  were  both  students  of  the  art  of 
prestidigitation.  So  was  a  friend  of  his 
who  soon  became  a  friend  of  mine,  Walter 
Herries  Pollock,  the  brother  of  the  present 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  the  son  of  the 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  who  had  edited 
Macready's  "Reminiscences."  When  I 
made  his  acquaintance  in  the  summer  of 
1 88 1,  Walter  Pollock  was  the  second  in 
command  in  the  editorial  office  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review;  and  in  our  first  talk  I  ex- 
pressed my  delight  in  a  review  of  one  of 
"  Professor  "  Hoffman's  manuals  of  parlor- 
magic  which  had  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
a  week  or  two  earlier.  "You  shall  meet 
the  man  who  wrote  that,"  said  Pollock; 
"he  is  a  very  unusual  man."  And  when 
I  did  meet  him  I  soon  found  that  this  was 
not  the  overstatement  of  an  enthusiastic 
friend,  for  the  article  on  conjuring  had 
been  written  by  E.  H.  Palmer,  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge  and  also  at  that  time 
a  chief  leader-writer  for  the  Statidard. 

Palmer  was  an  extraordinary  creature 
of  unusual  appearance  and  of  unusual  at- 
tainments in  out-of-the-way  lines;  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  was  able  to 
make  his  acquaintance  when  I  did,  since 
the  next  summer  when  he  was  attached  as 
interpreter  in  chief  to  the  English  expedi- 
tionary forces  in  Egypt,  he  was  sent  on  a 
secret  mission  to  the  sheiks  of  the  desert, 
in  the  course  of  w^hich  he  was  led  into  an 
ambush  and  slain.  He  and  Wigan,  Pol- 
lock and  I  were  all  followers  of  Robert- 
Houdin,  and  we  choose  to  believe  that  as 
the  original  Rosicrucians  had  possibly 
been  professional  conjurers  we  felt  our- 
selves authorized  to  revive  the  Brother- 
hood. Like  all  adepts  in  modern  magic 
we  took  no  stock  in  the  manipulations  of 
professional  spiritual  mediums;  and  as 
Pollock  ascertained  that  a  distinguished 
man  of  science,  also  a  member  of  the  Sa- 
vile,  had  leanings  toward  spiritualism,  he 
organized  a  seance  at  his  house  with  in- 
tent to  prove  that  the  magicians  who 
made  no  pretense  to  supernatural  powers 
could  work  marvels  quite  as  mysterious  as 
those  exhibited  by  the  spiritualists. 

The  burden  of  this  enterprise  fell  upon 
Palmer;  and  about  a  dozen  of  us,  in- 
cluding the  man  of  science,  met  at  Pol- 
lock's for  a  couple  of  hours  one  evening. 
His  house  had  on  its  main  floor  two  rooms, 
a  drawing-room  and  a  dining-room,  sepa- 


rated by  a  smaller  antechamber.  Two 
of  the  manifestations  deserve  a  detailed 
record,  tn  one  of  them,  an  illustration 
of  thought-transference.  Palmer  sat  him- 
self down  at  the  dining-table  in  the  rear- 
room  with  his  back  to  the  drawing-room, 
in  which  Pollock  was  seated  at  another 
table,  with  his  back  to  the  dining-room; 
and  before  each  of  them  was  a  chess- 
board with  its  complete  complement  of 
men.  The  rest  of  us  wandered  from  one 
table  to  the  other,  while  Wigan  stood  in 
the  antechamber  between,  to  act  as  um- 
pire. With  watch  in  hand  he  called  out 
"Black  can  make  his  first  move,"  where- 
upon Palmer  pushed  forward  a  pawn. 
Without  any  possibility  of  communica- 
tion Pollock  instantly  copied  that  move 
on  the  board  before  him,  and  then  pushed 
forward  one  of  his  ow^n  pawns,  a  move  im- 
mediately repeated  by  Palmer  in  the 
other  room.  Then  the  umpire  called  on 
Black  to  make  a  second  move,  which  Pol- 
lock imitated,  making  his  second  move  in 
response.  And  so  the  silent  game  was 
played  out  to  the  end  with  no  interchange 
of  signals  from  one  player  to  the  other. 
I  confess  that  this  mystery  might  have 
baffled  me — if  I  had  not  known  in  ad- 
vance that  the  game  had  been  memorized 
by  both  players. 

Then  Palmer  was  blindfolded  and  sta- 
tioned in  a  far  corner  of  the  drawing-room, 
while  the  rest  of  us  gathered  in  the  dining- 
room  about  the  scientific  man  who  was  to 
write  a  number  which  Palmer  was  to  di- 
vine at  a  distance.  I  saw  the  number 
written;  it  was  666;  and  I  saw  also  that 
the  pre-arranged  signal  which  was  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  blindfold  guesser  had  failed 
to  reach  him.  While  Pollock  and  Wigan 
were  holding  the  attention  of  the  others, 
in  a  vain  effort  to  work  the  secret  sys- 
tem of  communication,  I  slipped  back  to 
Palmer  and  whispered  the  number  to  him. 
He  gave  me  time  to  resume  my  place  with 
the  others  who  had  not  noticed  my  ab- 
sence; and  then  with  a  shout  he  sprang 
up  and  tore  the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes 
and  rushed  toward  us,  his  grayish  hair 
bristling  as  he  came  forward,  as  though 
under  a  potent  spell.  "  What  is  this  ?  "  he 
cried  in  awe-struck  tones.  "I  do  not  see 
a  number.  W^hat  I  behold  is  a  huge, 
horned  beast — a  beast  with  seven  horns." 

And  we  all  know  that  the  number  of  the 
Beast  was  six  hundred  and  sixty  and  six. 


I'he  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Courmayeur. 

The  Giant's  Tooth,  13,170  feet,  is  barely  seen,  far  to  the  right.     The  Col,  11,060  feet,  is  the  lowest  point  to  the  left  of  the  Tooth. 

Mont  Blanc  is  hidden  at  the  left. 


CLIMBING    THE    GIANT'S    TOOTH 


A    "FIRST-CLASS"    CLIMB    IN    THE   ALPS 


By  Dora  Keen 


Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Author 


ONSIDERING  that  we 
were  right  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  Alps,  it 
seemed  unreasonably  hot 
in  Courmayeur,  even  for 
July  and  sunny  Italy.  The  very  idea  of 
being  9,000  feet  higher  up  and  amid  the 
eternal  snows  within  twenty-four  hours 
was  alluring. 

The  form  and  name,  too,  of  the  Dent  du 
Geant,  or  Giant's  Tooth,  the  ascent  of 
which  my  guides  w^re  proposing  to  me, 
had  the  fascination  of  a  challenge.  A  fel- 
low Alpinist  in  Chamonix,  a  few  nights 
before,  had  told  of  a  difhcult  ascent  in 
Norway  for  which  the  so-called  guide  had 
presented  himself  without  a  rope,  and 
upon  demand  for  one  had  quietly  taken 
the  rope  off  the  cow  !  Evidently  the  for- 
midable rock  "needle,"  or  Aiguille,  at 
which  my  guides  were  pointing  would  re- 
quire the  real  ropes  with  which  they  were 
provided.  Indeed,  it  ranked  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  Aiguilles,  those 
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rock  spikes  that  go  to  make  up  the  chain 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Yet  I  had  not  been  a 
week  in  training. 

I  had  arrived  from  America's  flattest 
parts  not  a  week  before,  from  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc  only  the  night  before;  for  one 
must  go  while  the  weather  was  good,  Jo- 
seph Demarchi,  my  leading  guide,  had  in- 
sisted. So  here  I  was,  with  him  and  the 
second  guide,  Comte,  already  midway  on 
a  six-day  tour.  After  two  days  spent  in 
practise  chmbs  of  short  but  sharp  rock 
work,  with  unwonted  snow,  on  the  Ai- 
guille de  Gliere,  Aiguille  de  I'M,  and 
Aiguille  des  Petits  Charmoz — all  above 
9,000  feet — we  had  set  off.  In  two  days' 
march  we  had  "traversed"  Mont  Blanc 
— that  is,  had  come  up  on  the  Chamonix 
side,  from  France,  and  down  the  Italian 
side — from  3,4 15  feet  up  to  15,782  feet, 
and  down  again  to  the  green  Val  d'Aosta 
nearly  12,000  feet  below.  Now  we  were 
starting  back  to  Chamonix  by  way  of  an 
11,000-foot  snow  pass,  the  Col  du  Geant. 
We  were  to  spend  two  nights  there  in  the 
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stone  hut  of  the  Itahan  Alpine  Club,  and 
on  the  succeeding  days  climb  two  of  the 
hardest  of  the  Aiguilles,  the  Dent  du 
Geant  and  the  still  more  difficult  Dent 

du  Requin,  or  Shark's  Tooth. 


left  there  at  half  past  two  in  the  morning, 
by  lantern,  and,  after  long  hours  of  up- 
ward ploughing  through  fresh  snow,  had 
reached  the  summit  at  ten  o'clock.  But 
the  descent  by  the  Italian  side  is  long  and 


A  practise  climb.     La  Gliere,  9,353  feet. 

The  tracks  are  those  of  an  ascending  caravnne.  On  so  steep  aslope,  with  rocks  at  the  bottom, 
only  an  expert  can  safely  giisser,  or  slide  down  standing',  for  to  keep  ankles  stiff  and  to 
brake  with  the  ice-axe  require  practise.  The  cross  in  the  background  shows  the  location 
of  the  Grands  Mulcts  cabin  half-way  up  Mont  Blanc. 


The  snow  still  lay  deep  on  all  the  rocks 
where  usually  it  was  gone  by  this  time  of 
year.  A  bad  season,  with  much  snow  the 
summer  before,  at  Zermatt,  had  made  my 
ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  nineteen  and  a 
half  hours  long.  This  season  w^as  even 
worse.  And  at  their  best  these  Aiguilles 
W'Cre  reckoned  ''harder  than  the  Matter- 
horn." 

The  day  over  Mont  Blanc,  from  which 
we  had  come  in  at  ten  o'clock  the  night 
before,  had  also  meant  nineteen  hours  and 
a  half  of  steady  going.  We  had  been 
snowbound  for  a  day  at  the  Grands  Mu- 
lcts cabin,  on  the  rocks  amid  the  glaciers 
half-way  up  the  Chamonix  side.    We  had 


the  Arete  du  Dome  steep  and  treacherous. 
We  could  not  hurry,  indeed  we  had  been 
too  anxious  to  speak,  while  on  that  peril- 
ous snow  "cornice''  or  overhanging  ridge, 
so  that  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the 
steep  Glacier  du  Dome  below,  the  late 
hour  had  softened  the  deep  snow  over  the 
innumerable  crevasses.  When  at  last  we 
had  come  wearily  stumbling  into  Cour- 
mayeur,  it  was  a  question  which  was 
most  welcome,  hot  food,  water  to  wash 
with,  or  a  bed. 

But  the  joy  of  strenuous  exertion  out-of- 
doors  for  a  vacation  is  the  new  strength 
that  it  brings,  the  power  to  recover  quick- 
ly from  fatigue.    It  is  like  a  tonic  to  one's 
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system.  By  half  past  four  next  morning 
I  was  awake,  rested  and  ready  to  go  on. 
Not  so  the  guides.  Their  clothes  were 
still  wet  from  the  long  hours  in  melting 
snow,  which  also  had  ripped  my  boots, 
and  to  trudge  along  the  hot  valley  road 
with  heavy  packs  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
would  be  too  wearisome,  they  said.  So 
it  was  two  in  the 
afternoon  when  we 
set  off  for  the  Ri- 
fugio  Torino,  with 
7,000  feet  to  climb 
before  supper. 

The  sun  scorched 
us,  and  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  think  we 
would  soon  feel  the 
cool  breezes  on  the 
mountain  wall  that 
so  completely  shut 
in  this  beautiful 
though  hot  Val 
d'Aosta.  Wooded 
slopes  framed  a 
view  over  which 
fleecy  clouds  float- 
ed. But  the  Dent 
du  Geant  was  not  a 
peak  to  be  under- 
taken in  doubtful 
weather,  and  we 
grew  anxious  for 
the  morrow. 

On  the  green 
slopes  over  which 
the  path  soon  led, 
laughing  peasants 
were  cutting  the 
hay  with  scythes, 
while,  to  complete 


In  two  hours  we  were  above  timber,  and 
the  panorama  opened  out.  At  the  Mont 
Frety  pavilion  there  was  a  halt  for  tea 
and  for  a  look  at  our  peak  through  the 
telescope.  It  had  not  been  climbed  until 
1882,  when  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  had 
somehow  perched  a  three-foot  aluminum 
statue  of  the  Virgin  on  that  dizzy  point. 

''A  very  difficult 
ascent,  and  only  for 
Alpinists  of  first 
rank,"    was    the 


guide-book's  warn- 
ing. 

On  the  stony  ta- 
lus slopes  sheep 
grazed  amid  the 
sparse  grass,  beside 
pools  of  melted 
snow — the  last  wa- 
ter we  should  pass 
for  two  days.  Soon 
the  trail  was  only 
stones  and  hard  to 
follow,  then  wet 
from  melted  snow, 
then  steep,  making 
us  look  with  jealous 
eyes  at  the  tracks 
where  some  one 
had  been  expert 
enough  to  glisscr, 
or  slide  standing, 
down  the  snow 
slopes  in  the  early 
morning  when  they 
had  been  hard. 
Presently  there 
were  no  more  bare 
rocks,  while  the 
w^ay  had  become  so 
steep  that  we  had  to  pull  ourselves  up 
over  one  pile  after  another  of  loose  rocks 
fallen  from  walls  oversteepened  by  the 
cutting  of  former  glaciers.  On  the  narrow 
ridges,  now  snow-covered,  it  was  hard  not 
to  slip,  and  to  warn  me  Demarchi  told  of 
In  a  few  moments  we  were  passing  their  a  tourist  that  had  slipped  to  his  death  on 
picturesque  little  homes,  some  mere  huts,  the  rocks  far  below, 
all  closely  grouped  and  clinging  to  the  At  seven  we  reached  the  hut.  In  five 
steep  slope.  Soon  the  woods  were  so  hours  we  had  climbed  7,000  feet  because 
dense  that  no  breath  of  air  reached  us,  nor  of  the  easy  trail.  Just  so  must  all  supplies 
aught  but  an  occasional  peep  at  the  peaks  come  up,  and  this  year  on  men's  backs  in- 
above.  From  below  they  had  towered  stead  of  mules,  because  of  the  snow.  Yet 
above  us.  Now  through  the  tall  pines  here,  3,000  feet  above  the  snow-line,  were 
they  seemed  actually  to  be  sinking  as  we  not  only  shelter  and  fuel,  as  in  all  the 
rose.  "  huts  "  of  the  High  Alps,  but  even  rooms. 


The  author  and  guides  leaving  the  Rifugio  Torino. 

Demarchi  is  at  the  rig^ht.     The  mask  and  goggles  are  to 

protect  against  snow  burn  and  the  belt  to  keep 

the  rope  from  cutting. 


the  picture,  purple  crocuses  dotted  the 
way  beside  the  tiny  channels  in  which  cool 
water  gurgled  pleasantly.  As  if  their  toil 
were  but  sport,  each  in  turn  stopped  as  we 
passed,  first  to  stare  and  then  to  respond 
in  friendly  fashion  to  my  "Buona  sera." 
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hot  food,  and  a  caretaker  and  family  to        We  were  of  varied  nationalities.    Four 
serve  us.    A  snow-slide  had  destroyed  an    Germans,  a  man  and  three  women,  were 

merely  going 
over  the  pass. 
Two  French- 
men, as  likewise 
an  Englishman 
and  his  sister, 
were  bound  for 
the  same  peak 
as  I  was.  An- 
other English- 
man was  to  at- 
tempt  Mont 
Blanc  from  here, 
by  way  of  the 
Brenva  Glacier, 
of  evil  repute. 
It  was  anew,  dif- 
ficult, and  dan- 
gerous ''course." 
Only  that  morn- 
ing  a  great 
avalanche  had 
swept  it — the 
very  time  to  try 
it,  he  said,  and, 
as  both  he  and 
his  guide  were  of 
the  best,  they 
might  be  trust- 
ed to  turn  back 
in  case  of  dan- 
ger. 

Most  inter- 
esting of  all  was 
Monsieur  Val- 
lot,  the  distin- 
guished scientist 
from  Paris,  who 
was  mapping 
the  glaciers.  He 
sat  covering  his 
aching  eyes, 
which  the  dazzl- 
ing glare  of  the 
snow  had  near- 
ly blinded,  for 
the  accurate 
reading  of  deli- 
cate  instru- 
ments had  com- 
earlier  cabin,  so  this  was  in  a  protected  pelled  the  removal  of  his  goggles.  Yet 
spot  and  of  stone.  Beds  cost  only  eighty  in  spite  of  our  sympathy  it  was  hard  not 
cents,  but  all  rooms  were  taken,  and  I  was  to  laugh  at  the  comical  figure  he  pre- 
lucky  to  be  alone  in  the  attic,  with  four-  sented.  His  face  was  all  smeared  with 
teen  beds,  and  no  hob-nails  overhead.  lam.pblack,  against  snowburn.     He  said 


The  Dent  du  Geant,  or  Giant's  Tooth,  13,170  feet. 

As  thus  seen,  from  the  summit  of  the  Dent  du  Requin,  it  rises  4,000  feet  above  the  crevasses  of  the 

Mer  de  Glace  below,  known  as  the  Seracs  du  G6ant.     (  The  higher  point  is  the 

one  behind.     The  Col  is  at  the  right.) 
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that  water  up  here  was  too  scarce  for    sea  broke  with  the  sun's  warmth.    The 
him  to  wash  the  black  off  each  day.  clouds  rose,  past  the  jagged  Aiguilles  de 

Water,  indeed, 
seemed  the  chief 
problem  for  the 
moment  —  to 
melt  enough  to 
drink,  and  to  find 
a  place  for  every 
one's  wet  clothes 
to  dry  by  day- 
break without 
being  burnt.  In 
the  tiny  kitchen 
all  was  confu- 
sion, for  even  un- 
der such  condi- 
tions European 
traditions  of  the 
right  of  the  up- 
per classes  to 
command  pre- 
vailed. So  orders 
were  a  la  carte. 

At  half  past 
four  next  morn- 
ing a  rare  sight 
awaited  us. 
Down  below,  the 
night  before, 
tiny,  far-away 
lights  had  told 
where  Courmay- 
eur  lay.  Now  all 
was  covered  by  a 
sea  of  clouds.  Its 
filmy  breakers 
dashed  against 
the  sharp  reefs 
and  promonto- 
ries of  the  high- 
est peaks,  the 
tips  of  which 
were  all  that  ap- 
peared, as  if  isl- 
ands in  this  gen- 
tly surging  sea. 
Through  the 
gossamer  white 
of  the  clouds 
glistened  the 
dazzling  white  of 
the  Mont  Pour- 

ri,  the  only  snow  peak  of  them  all,  the    Peteret  and  the  unapproachable  Dames 
rising  sun  lighting  its  summit.     Slowly    Anglaises,  to  hover  and  at  last  settle  over 
the  billows  rolled  upward  toward  the  lofty    the  top  of  Mont  Blanc, 
dome  of  Mont  Blanc  far  above.    Then  the        The  omens  for  fair  weather  were  not 


The  other  caravajic  cHmbing  the  lower  point. 

The  English  girl  is  in  the  centre  with  her  hand  on  the  cable.  Above  her  is  the  porter  taking-  in  the 
slack  as  she  climbs.  At  the  top  is  her  brother,  also  braced.  The  guide  is  below  her  now  but 
will  be  above  the  rest  from  the  top  down.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  the  author  from  the 
higher  peak  (similar  to  the  jagged  point  at  the  left)  in  a  snow-storm,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
best  picture  ever  taken  on  this  peak. 
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good,  so  we  waited  a  little  before  start- 
ing. _ 

Within  a  half-hour  from  the  cabin  our 
peak  came  in  full  view,  looking  so  near, 
indeed,   that  it  was  hard   to  believe  it 


Crossing  a  crevasse  on  the  Glacier  du  Geant,  or  upper 
Mer  de  Glace. 

The  white  line,  markingf  the  depression,  has  given  warning  and  the  guide  hcis 

turned  to  hold  the  rope  taut  as  soon  cis  the 

picture  is  taken. 


would  take  an  hour  to  cross  the  snow  to 
its  base.  Soon  the  sun  grew  hazy,  then 
the  sky  became  gray,  but  as  yet  there 
seemed  no  need  to  turn  back. 

Footprints  appeared.  Evidently  some 
other  party  was  ahead,  another  caravane, 
as  each  tiny  human  group  in  the  desert  of 
peaks  and  glaciers  of  the  High  Alps  is 
called.     Seldom  do   two  caravanes   join 


forces,  for  it  is  safer  and  quicker  to  avoid 
the  detentions  and  rolling  stones  of  a 
party  ahead.  Only  once  could  we  make 
them  out,  tiny  moving  objects  on  the 
rocks  at  the  base  of  the  peak.  And  as 
they  disappeared  before  our 
very  gaze,  while  my  guides  as- 
sured me  that  they  could  be 
nowhere  but  on  that  side,  I 
began  to  realize  the  propor- 
tions of  the  rock  fortress  we 
were  about  to  assail. 

It  was  the  29th  of  July,  yet 
the  rocks  were  still  covered 
with  deep  snow.  Seldom  had 
there  been  such  a  season  for 
snow.  Because  of  it  all  the 
rock  climbs  were  doubly  long 
and  difficult,  some  few  impos- 
sible throughout  the  season; 
for  when  the  only  holds  for 
hands  and  feet  are  rock  ledges, 
unless  the  rocks  are  bare,  the 
fingers  grow  too  numb  and 
cold  to  hold. 

With  care,  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  we  had  pulled  our- 
selves safely  up  the  loose 
rocks  and  the  steep,  deep 
snow-drifts  about  the  base,  all 
exceedingly  slippery.  Slowly 
we  rounded  a  pile  of  pointed 
rocks,  to  take  breath,  eat, 
leave  our  packs,  and  prepare 
for  the  battle  ahead;  when  all 
of  a  sudden,  as  we  reached  the 
north  side,  the  sky  grew  lead- 
en, the  wind  bitterly  cold  and 
furious  in  its  intensity,  while 
each  nook  and  corner  in  which 
we  sought  shelter  seemed  the 
one  place  where  there  was 
most  draft. 

In  an  instant  we  were 
pierced  through  with  the  cold, 
^littens,  helmets,  sweaters, 
the  icy  blast  went  through 
them  all.  It  swept  upward 
from  the  sea  of  ice  4,000  feet  beneath  us, 
the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  Alaska  parka, 
although  only  of  khaki,  yet  hooded  and 
wind-proof,  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Alps.  With  misgivings  we  looked  up- 
ward. Could  we  climb  those  ice-cold, 
sno^^y  rocks  without  mittens?  Could 
we  hold  with  them  ?  We  must  try.  As 
I  remembered  the  heat  in  Courmayeur 
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I  thought  of  a  lady  whom  I  had  once 
met  in  the  tropics,  who  had  told  me 
that  after  nine  months  of  steaming  heat 
she  was  going  up  to  the  Himalayas, 
and  ''hoped  she  would  have  a  chill." 

A  shout  from  close  by  start- 
led us.  The  English  girl  and 
her  brother  appeared.  Al- 
ready they  had  been  far  out 
on  a  ridge  from  which  the 
wind  had  nearly  blown  them. 
They  had  abandoned  all  idea 
of  this  ascent,  but  our  deci- 
sion to  try  it  determined  them 
to  go  on.  Etiquette  de- 
manded that  they  go  ahead, 
although  one  of  the  party 
proved  slow,  detaining  us  ev- 
ery few  moments.  But  for 
the  heat  of  the  fray  we  would 
have  become  numb  with  the 
cold,  but  there  was  no  room 
to  pass. 

We  had  started  up  the  tow- 
er, a  two-hour  struggle  so  aw- 
ful that  it  will  always  remain 
one  of  the  most  vivid  experi- 
ences of  my  life.  For  two 
long  hours,  which  seemed  as 
if  they  would  never  end,  I 
was  straining  every  muscle, 
every  nerve,  panting,  tug- 
ging, struggling,  in  a  frantic 
effort  to  pull  myself  up,  three 
feet  at  a  time — up  500  feet  of 
sheer  precipice.  Only  be- 
cause the  holds  were  firm 
could  such  a  climb  be  made 
at  all. 

The  immense  relief  and 
triumph  that  came  with  each 
difficult  bit  accomplished  as 
quickly  gave  way  to  dread, 
anxiety,  even  dismay,  as  I 
saw  that  the  next  effort  must 
be  even  greater.  What  I  re- 
member chiefly,  what  I  shall 
never  forget,  indeed,  are  the 
awful  moments  when  I  seemed  to  feel 
in  vain  for  a  foothold,  while  my  arms 
grew  weary  of  holding  my  weight,  so 
weary  that  I  felt  they  could  not  hold 
much  longer;  and  yet  my  foot  could  find 
no  resting-place.  Time  after  time  I  would 
feel  about,  first  feebly,  then  madly,  then 
desperately,  but  still  often  in  vain,  now 
with  one  foot,  now  both,  for  even  a  toe- 


hold, while  I  hung  only  by  my  fingers 
from  some  rock  above. 

Still  worse  was  it  when  I  obeyed  the 
scolding,  anxious,  peremptory  shouts  of 
command  of  Demarchi  above  me  not  to  let 


A  crevasse  that  is  treacherous  because  half  concealed  by  snow. 

upper  end,  over  which  the  snow  almost  meets,  hiding-  the  danger,  shows 
how  easy  it  is  to  step  into  such  a  hole  unawares.  For  safety,  a  caravmie 
travels  roped  together  and  as  far  apart  as  the  rope  permits,  at  least  twenty  feet 
between  each  two  persons,  and  with  three  or  more  in  the  party. 


go  of  the  fixed  cable,  always  to  keep  at  least 
one  hand  on  the  cable.  It  was  meant  as  a 
help,  but  to  me  it  was  not  a  help,  rather 
another  source  of  worry  as  it  swayed  with 
my  grasp.  The  rocks,  at  least,  held  still 
instead  of  swinging  me  out  into  space.  I 
was  roped  securely  by  the  waist  both  to 
the  guide  above  and  the  one  below.  But 
to  be  pulled  up  is  not  climbing,  and  the 
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rope  was  merely  for  safety.  It  was  a  last 
resort  in  case  of  a  slip  or  for  such  places  as 
might  be  beyond  the  stretch  of  my  five- 
foot  stature.  But  on  this  peak  I  did  not 
slip  nor  once  have  to  be  pulled  up. 

Demarchi  was  always  above.  As  truly 
as  the  captain  of  a  ship,  the  ''first  guide" 
commands  the  caravane.  He  is  morally 
and  legally  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
all.  His  position  is  always  above.  He 
leads  the  way,  directs  those  below,  and  is 
the  anchor  for  all  in  case  of  a  slip.  In  as- 
cending he  goes  first,  in  descending  last. 
He  makes  all  decisions,  and  when  he  pro- 
nounces the  way  ''dangerous"  the  cara- 
vane turns  back.  To  the  guides  of  the 
Alps,  those  masters  of  the  art  of  moun- 
tain-climbing, not  to  the  tourists  whom 
they  lead,  belongs  the  credit  for  most  of 
the  difficult  ascents  that  are  made  there. 

The  rope  was  now  a  constant  problem. 
It  was  heavy,  a  dead  weight  that  all  must 
drag  after  them,  and  it  kept  catching  on 
the  rocks  at  critical  moments.  For  on  so 
difficult  a  peak  there  had  to  be  fifty  feet  of 
rope  between  each  two  of  us,  so  that  each 
might  have  leeway  to  climb  until  he 
reached  a  point  where  he  could  hold  on 
and  brace  himself  while  the  next  one  was 
climbing.  In  dangerous  places  only  one 
moved  at  a  time,  while  the  rest  stood  pre- 
pared for  a  jerk  in  case  of  a  slip  and  kept 
the  rope  taut. 

But  in  his  efforts  to  keep  it  taut  or  to 
help  me  Demarchi  would  too  often  pull 
the  rope  at  the  wrong  moment,  so  that  I 
in  my  turn  had  constantly  to  be  shouting 
up  to  him  to  keep  it  taut,  hut  not  to  pull. 
For  just  as  I  would  be  almost  at  the  top  of 
some  bad  place,  my  breath  nearly  gone, 
my  balance  insecure,  suddenly  would 
come  a  jerk  at  my  waist  that  all  but  dis- 
lodged me  or  took  my  last  breath. 

Limb  from  limb,  truly  I  seemed  to  be 
pulling  myself  limb  from  limb. 

But  there  was  a  zest  in  the  combat, 
a  challenge  to  will-power  and  tactics  as 
well  as  to  endurance  and  muscle  in  that 
seemingly  inaccessible  summit.  There 
was  the  thrill  of  adventure  in  every  step, 
and  with  every  foot  won  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment, a  new  consciousness  of 
power,  which  brought  confidence  and 
strength  for  the  fray.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  hours,  more  than  in  years  before,  I 
seemed  to  be  acquiring  all  the  qualities 


needed  for  the  hard  battles  and  decisions 
of  life.  The  rocks  were  pitiless.  Help 
was  far.  There  must  be  no  mistakes, 
whether  of  action  or  judgment,  no  slips, 
no  moment  when  each  was  not  doing  his 
best,  his  part  for  the  success  of  all. 

Nor  was  the  effort  all  muscular.  Every 
sense  was  keyed  to  the  immediate  percep- 
tion and  solution  of  each  difficult  prob- 
lem, and  both  mind  and  body  seemed  to 
grow  stronger  with  every  hour.  Indeed, 
just  because  a  difficult  mountain  ascent  is 
so  completely  absorbing  as  well  as  inter- 
esting a  sport,  so  engrossing  a  campaign 
to  be  waged,  it  has  been  the  favorite  vaca- 
tion of  such  men  as  Tyndall  and  others, 
who  have  sought  rest  and  relief  on  the 
high  mountains  from  labors  of  a  different 
sort  indoors  and  in  cities,  and  have  thus 
redoubled  their  usefulness. 

The  peak  above  us  did  not  appear  high, 
but  quite  unattainable,  at  least  for  me. 
So  there  was  a  victory  in  every  step  up- 
ward that  brought  its  own  reward.  It  was 
the  joy  of  achievement,  of  proving  one- 
self equal  to  a  hard  test. 

Once  the  cable  passed  around  a  corner 
which  was  a  mere  slab,  with  no  holds  ex- 
cept for  the  feet,  and  those  too  far  apart 
for  my  reach.  At  one  such  point  the  cable 
itself  was  just  above  my  reach,  so  that  all 
I  could  do  was  to  call  to  the  guides  to  keep 
the  rope  taut  and  to  brace  themselves  for 
a  slip,  while  I  clung  as  best  I  could  with 
the  palms  of  my  hands  and  my  body  flat 
against  the  rocks,  and  somehow  got 
around — perhaps,  as  one  of  my  friends 
has  said,  by  the  roughness  of  my  clothes. 
The  guides  held  me  easily,  yet  the  mo- 
mentary terror  at  finding  nothing  to  hold 
onto  was  a  startling  sensation. 

It  was  the  unpleasantness  of  uncer- 
tainty rather  than  fear,  for  little  by  little  I 
was  losing  all  sense  of  fear,  all  vague  dread 
of  the  unknown.  Instead,  I  was  learning 
to  reason  out  the  dangers,  to  avoid  or 
overcome  them,  and  never  again  to  be 
afraid  when  there  was  nothing  definite  to 
fear. 

The  fixed  ropes  were  a  help,  but  they 
did  not  make  it  easy,  any  more  than  the 
few  loose  cords  under  the  summit  of  the 
Matterhorn  had  made  that  easy.  As 
there,  each  of  us  must  pull  himself  up,  and 
let  himself  down  again,  by  his  own  efforts. 
The  guide  only  showed  the  way,  no  more. 
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Each  must  work  out  his  own  salvation,  or 
fail.  So,  like  the  Matterhorn,  the  difficult 
Aiguilles  are  immer  anstrengend,  as  the 
Germans  say,  a  very  great  strain.  Crev- 
ices and  ledges  there  were,  but  not  always 
where  they  were  needed,  nor  enough  of 
them. 

In  one  crack,  a  veritable  "chimney," 
there  was  not  even  room  for  me  to  squirm 


I  would  first  have  to  kneel  up  half-way. 
''Now,  that  pleases  me,"  he  would  finally 
say,  as  if  reluctantly, ''  to  see  that  you  can 
find  your  own  holds."  Nor  does  anything 
irritate  a  guide  more  than  to  have  to  tell 
his  patron  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  man 
ahead  and  to  note  with  which  foot  he 
starts.  My  arms  were  growing  limp. 
And  each  time  that  I  had  to  keep  watch- 


After  the  storm. 

The  Col  du  G6aiit  is  at  tlie  left,  beyond  the  Flambeau,  or  Beacon.     At  the  right  is  the  Tour  Ronde.     The  dark  lines  mark  the 
crevasses  uf  the  Glacier  du  Gcant,  most  glorious  after  a  storm. 


up  in  the  usual  fashion  with  knees  against 
one  side  and  back  against  the  other.  I 
could  only  hang  in  space,  trying  at  least  to 
keep  my  hold,  while  my  foot  would  slip 
from  each  apparently  secure  support  just 
as  the  other  foot  tried  to  find  a  ledge 
higher  up.  At  each  point  I  had  to  kneel 
as  high  as  I  could,  then  reach  as  much 
higher  as  possible,  pull  myself  up,  then 
step  as  far  up  as  I  could,  and  finally  get 
all  the  way  up,  at  the  second  or  third  at- 
tempt if  the  first  one  failed. 

''It's  a  bit  exhausting,  isn't  it?"  called 
the  English  girl  from  above.  "  I  think  it's 
terrific,"  I  replied. 

I  was  even  beginning  to  wonder  w^hether 
I  could  hold  out.  Always,  too,  there  was 
the  delay  and  complication  of  having  to 
find  my  own  holds  when  those  I  had 
watched  Demarchi  use  proved  beyond  my 
reach,  for  where  he  climbed  with  one  step 


ing,  watching  for  fifty  feet  above  me  be- 
fore Demarchi  halted,  I  found  it  hard  to 
recall  just  where  the  holds  had  been  at 
the  start.  At  times  he  would  even  be  out 
of  sight  around  some  corner  before  he 
called  to  me  to  come  on. 

It  had  begun  to  snow.  We  must  hurry, 
if  we  were  to  get  safely  up  and  down 
again.  As  we  neared  the  top,  each  little 
bit  seemed  the  last,  certainly  the  last  I 
could  do  that  day.  Yet  the  next  moment, 
after  but  a  moment's  halt  to  pant,  I  had 
no  thought  but  to  go  on  all  the  way  to 
that  vanishing  summit.' 

At  last  we  seemed  surely  to  be  reaching 
it,  only  to  find  that  it  was  not  quite  as  high 
as  the  twin  point  beyond,  for  the  Giant's 
Tooth  is  a  molar  with  the  narrowest  of 
ridges  between  its  two  points.  The  other 
caravane  was  on  its  way  to  the  higher 
peak,  and  as  there  was  only  one  place 
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where  we  could  pass,  we  must  wait,  watch, 
and  be  there  at  the  right  moment. 

Cautiously  we  descended,  passed  them 
with  care,  then  cHmbed  to  the  highest 
point  breathlessly,  as  Demarchi  suggested 
that  I  get  a  picture  of  them  climbing  the 
lower  point  to  descend  it  on  the  other  side. 


Far  away  through  the  mists  lay  the 
snowy  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  so  high 
that  its  snows  are  eternal,  its  dome  shape 
still  little  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
glaciers,  which  have  cut  away  all  else 
around  it  except  these  resistant  Aiguilles. 
Its  top  was  veiled,  mysterious,  while  in 


The  lower  Mer  de  Glace. 

Showing  the  great  bend,  the  crevasses,  and,  far  to  the  right  (  under  the  arrow),  the  peak  of  the  Dent  dii  Giant.     The  glory  of  the 
snow-fields  is  never  seen  by  the  tourist,  who  usually  stops  here,  at  the  Montanvert. 


There  was  not  room  for  more  than  him 
and  me  on  that  veritable  needle  of  rock,  so 
little  room  that  I  had  to  hold  on  and  had 
only  one  hand  for  my  camera.  On  the 
whole  tower  there  had  been  no  other  point 
at  which  there  were  both  the  chance  to 
free  one  hand  and  also  to  point  the  camera 
in  any  other  direction  than  up  or  down. 

We  were  on  top  at  last,  and  as  if  on  a 
church  steeple.  The  abruptness  of  Alpine 
peaks  above  the  green  valleys  below  is 
one  of  their  finest  features,  and  this  one 
rose  so  straightly  above  the  Chain  of 
Mont  Blanc,  that  down  in  Courmayeur 
the  English  girl's  mother  was  watching 
her  through  a  telescope. 


contrast,  below  us  in  all  their  impressive 
depth  the  yawning  crevasses  of  the  Gla- 
cier du  Geant  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  Be- 
yond them,  opposite  us,  rose  the  rock 
''needle"  we  were  to  attempt  on  the  mor- 
row, the  jagged,  turreted  Dent  du  Requin, 
the  '' Shark's  Tooth,"  a  longer  and  harder 
climb  than  the  Giant's  Tooth,  and  with 
no  cables  at  all.  Behind  us  was  the  steep 
parapet  of  the  Grandes  Jorasses,  cut  away 
so  sharply,  indeed,  on  all  sides  that  it  was 
but  a  wall,  seemingly  too  steep  for  the 
snow  to  lodge  on,  yet  now  white  in  every 
nook  and  crack.  But  the  view  to  which 
my  eyes  turned  of  tenest  was  the  unbroken 
sweep  of  white  of  the  Vallee  Blanche,  the 
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great  snow-field  descending  from  Mont 
Blanc  in  which  the  upper  Mer  de  Glace, 
the  Glacier  du  Geant,  has  its  chief  source. 

Perched  thus  high  in  mid-air,  apart, 
and  far  from  the  hurry  and  worry  of  hu- 
man activities,  we  seemed  but  atoms  in 
this  majestic  world  of  ice  and  snow  and 
rock.  I  was  awed  by  those  immutable 
forces.  The  stillness  of  all  but  the  ele- 
ments, the  might,  the  isolation  of  these 
fastnesses  into  which  so  few  ever  pene- 
trate, brought  peace  to  the  soul  and  new 
strength  to  the  spirit.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
found  rest  in  a  strength  so  much  greater 
than  my  own  that  there  was  a  conscious 
sense  of  the  eternal  all  about  me,  of  an  or- 
dered world,  with  a  plan  of  which  I  was  a 
part,  no  matter  how  dim  my  understand- 
ing of  my  part. 

The  snow  had  been  falling  steadily,  and 
now  I  learned  why  the  guides  had  hurried 
me  so.  They  were  anxious  lest  the  storm 
become  electrical,  for  two  men  had  once 
been  struck  by  lightning  on  this  peak. 
Ten  minutes  were  all  that  we  could  stay. 

We  descended  from  our  aerie  pinnacle, 
crept  across  the  narrow  ridge  back  to  the 
base  of  the  lower  peak,  and  were  soon  at  its 
top,  preparing  for  the  long  descent.  Again 
our  safety  would  depend  on  the  leading 
guide,  our  anchor.     Only  after  long  ap- 


prenticeship may  the  guides  receive  their 
licenses,  and  they  seem  never  to  slip.  The 
accidents  occur  almost  without  exception 
to  those  who  go  without  guides.  Still,  for 
greater  security,  when  possible  the  rope 
was  swung  over  a  projecting  ledge  or 
rock. 

We  started  down,  but,  on  such  rocks,  to 
go  down  took  almost  as  long  as  to  go  up 
and  was  almost  as  anxious  work.  At 
least  there  was  no  such  panting  for  breath. 
But  again  there  was  the  strain  to  find  or 
to  reach  the  holds,  and  the  added  fear  lest 
I  slide  too  fast  down  the  cables  or  grow 
weary  in  my  hold  if  I  slid  too  slowly. 
Once  more  we  wxre  kept  back  by  the  cara- 
vane  ahead.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
were  down — an  hour  and  a  half  to  climb 
down  only  five  hundred  feet ! 

At  last  there  was  less  wind  and  it  was 
not  quite  so  cold.  The  struggle  was  over. 
We  had  reached  our  packs  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower  and  could  stop  to  eat.  Yet 
all  the  way  to  the  base  there  was  need 
for  care,  still  plenty  of  places  where  a 
slip  might  endanger  the  whole  caravane. 
Down  on  the  snow-fields  the  new  snow 
was  growing  deep  as  we  trudged  back  to 
the  Col,  and  crevasses  made  the  rope  still 
needed  all  the  way. 

We  had  been  gone  only  seven  and  a  half 


Our  trail  around  the  Seracs  du  Geant,  the  ice  falls  in  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
Usually  a  two-hour  task,  this  year  the  deep  snow  made  it  possible  to  find  a  way  around  them  in  fifteen  minutes. 
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hours  when  we  reached  the  cabin  again  at 
two  o'clock.  Again  it  was  crowded,  yet 
cold,  so  cold  that  Monsieur  Vallot  seated 
himself  upon  the  stove  as  he  talked  of  his 
work  and  of  that  at  the  Observatory  that 
bears  his  name  at  14,000  feet  on  Mont 
Blanc.  The  storm  had  become  so  bad  as 
to  detain  us  all. 

Next  morning  it  was  no  better.  The 
Dent  du  Requin  must  be  postponed.  Its 
rocks  were  too  snowy  to  be  safe.  Too  late 
for  our  purpose  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
storm,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  started 
down  for  the  IVIontanvert  and  Chamonix. 
We  should  have  to  pass  under  instead  of 
over  the  Dent  du  Requin,  down  the  full 
length  of  the  Mer  de  Glace;  but  in  spite 
of  those  miles  of  crevasses,  even  when  all 
foot-prints  were  thus  covered  by  fresh 
snow,  the  way  there  was  so  well  estab- 
lished as  to  be  almost  a  highway.  Within 
an  hour  four  tiny  specks  appeared  below 
us,  another  caravane,  three  men  and  a 
woman  toiling  slowly  upward  from  the 
Montanvert,  while  our  descent  was  so 
rapid  that  within  fifteen  minutes  they 
were  out  of  sight  behind  us. 

A  rare  caravane,  indeed,  was  all  that  dis- 
turbed the  perfect  peace,  their  trail  the 
only  sign  of  life  on  the  vast  expanse  of 
snow.  The  clouds  began  to  break.  The 
veil  of  mist  and  mystery  rose,  and  a  new 
world  stood  revealed.  Peaks  only  half 
visible  the  dav  before  stood  out  in  all  their 
glory,  all  glistening  in  a  mantle  of  fresh 
snow.  A  film  blew  softly  past  first  one 
then  another,  for  the  moment  concealing 
them.  Soon,  like  a  pantomime,  the  clouds 
massed  and  clustered  in  fantastic  shapes 
about  the  high  peaks,  while  the  only 
sound  was  of  the  new  loose  snow  sliding 
off  the  rocks  in  constant  avalanches. 

We  were  descending  the  Glacier  du 
Geant.  Soon  we  reached  the  crevasses, 
but  the  tracks  of  the  ascending  caravane 
we  had  passed  showed  where  to  cross  safe- 
ly. When  a  snow-bridge  looked  weak,  the 
first  guide  would  test  it  with  his  ice-axe 
and  hold  the  rope  taut  while  the  rest 
crossed.  At  the  great  seracs, or  ''ice  falls," 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  unusual  snow 
had  so  filled  and  levelled  the  maze  of  fis- 
sures in  the  ice  that  with  only  a  few  fl>ing 


leaps,  only  a  few  steps  to  Cut,  in  fifteeii 
minutes  we  had  come  safely  over  cre- 
vasses that  had  taken  two  hours  for  me  to 
cross  two  years  before.  A  bad  season 
makes  rock  climbs  dangerous,  but  is  the 
safest  time  for  glaciers,  the  heavy  layer  of 
snow  and  absence  of  sunshine  preventing 
the  melting  of  the  ice  and  the  opening  of 
crevasses. 

In  another  hour  we  had  come  down  so 
low  that  the  ice  was  bare  of  snow.  All 
crevasses  were  visible,  and  we  could  un- 
rope  and  avoid  them.  A  little  farther  and 
we  had  reached  pools  and  streams  of  wa- 
ter on  the  glacier,  and  soon  we  passed 
around  its  great  bend,  down  onto  the 
dirty,  ugly  lower  portion  of  this  river  of 
ice.  The  tourist  who  does  not  go  beyond 
the  Montanvert  sees  only  this  part,  only 
the  dregs  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  won- 
ders that  it  can  be  called  beautiful.  Its 
glory  is  in  the  snow-fields  above,  which  he 
never  sees. 

Three  hours  from  the  Col  the  Montan- 
vert Hotel  came  in  view,  a  mere  speck  on 
the  brink  of  the  treacherous  ice  river.  To 
reach  it  seemed  a  matter  of  twenty  min- 
utes but  proved  an  hour  and  twenty. 
Crevasses  grew  wide  and  deep  and  the 
narrow  slivers  of  ice  connecting  them  hard 
to  cross  safely.  In  the  middle  of  one  such 
narrow  bridge  two  feet  wide,  but  with 
sheer,  bottomless  depths  on  both  sides,  I 
had  refused  the  guide's  hand,  when  I 
looked  down,  got  a  panic  and  ran,  to  be 
severely  scolded  afterward. 

In  six  hours  we  had  travelled  nearly  the 
full  length  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

Our  six-day  tour  was  over,  but  not  its 
memories.  We  were  back  to  the  Uttle- 
ness  of  man  and  his  world,  back  from  the 
great  silence,  from  the  remoteness  and 
peace  of  the  long  days  in  the  solitude  of 
the  earth's  high  places.  We  had  come 
down  to  earth,  from  that  which  is  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  to  that  which  is  material 
and  fleeting.  But  as  I  took  a  last  linger- 
ing look  at  the  resplendent  summit  of  the 
Dent  du  Geant,  of  which  now  only  the 
peak  could  be  seen,  gleaming  in  the  set- 
ting sun,  it  was  as  if  I  had  descended 
from  a  temple  not  made  with  hands,  a 
temple  of  the  spirit. 
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N  the  days  when  New 
York's  trafi&c  moved  at  the 
pace  of  the  drooping  horse- 
car,  when  society  applaud- 
ed Christine  Nilsson  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  and 
basked  in  the  sunsets  of  the  Hudson  River 
School  on  the  walls  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  an  inconspicuous  shop 
with  a  single  show-window  was  intimate- 
ly and  favourably  known  to  the  feminine 
population  of  the  quarter  bordering  on 
Stuyvesant  Square. 

It  was  a  very  small  shop,  in  a  shabby 
basement,  in  a  side-street  already  doomed 
to  decline;  and  from  the  miscellaneous  dis- 
play behind  the  window-pane,  and  the 
brevity  of  the  sign  surmounting  it  (merely 
''Bunner  Sisters"  in  blotchy  gold  on  a 
black  ground)  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  the  uninitiated  to  guess  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  business  carried  on  within. 
But  that  was  of  little  consequence,  since 
its  fame  was  so  purely  local  that  the  cus- 
tomers on  whom  its  existence  depended 
wxre  almost  congenitally  aware  of  the 
exact  range  of  "goods"  to  be  found  at 
Bunner  Sisters'. 

The  house  of  which  Bunner  Sisters  had 
annexed  the  basement  was  a  private  dwell- 
ing with  a  brick  front,  green  shutters  on 
weak  hinges,  and  a  dress-maker's  sign  in 
the  window  above  the  shop.  On  each  side 
of  its  modest  three  stories  stood  higher 
buildings,  with  fronts  of  brown  stone, 
cracked  and  blistered,  cast-iron  balconies 
and  cat-haunted  grass-patches  behind 
twisted  railings.  These  houses  too  had 
once  been  private,  but  now  a  cheap  lunch- 
room filled  the  basement  of  one,  while  the 
other  announced  itself,  above  the  knotty 
wistaria  that  clasped  its  central  balcony, 
as  the  Mendoza  Family  Hotel.  It  was 
obvious  from  the  chronic  cluster  of  refuse- 
barrels  at  its  area-gate  and  the  blurred 
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surface  of  its  curtainless  windows,  that  the 
families  frequenting  the  Mendoza  Hotel 
were  not  exacting  in  their  tastes;  though 
they  doubtless  indulged  in  as  much  fas- 
tidiousness as  they  could  afford  to  pay 
for,  and  rather  more  than  their  landlord 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  express. 

These  three  houses  fairly  exemplified 
the  general  character  of  the  street,  which, 
as  it  stretched  eastward,  rapidly  fell  from 
shabbiness  to  squalor,  with  an  increasing 
frequency  of  projecting  sign-boards,  and 
of  swinging  doors  that  softly  shut  or 
opened  at  the  touch  of  red-nosed  men  and 
pale  little  girls  with  broken  jugs.  The 
middle  of  the  street  was  full  of  irregular 
depressions,  well  adapted  to  retain  the 
long  swirls  of  dust  and  straw  and  twisted 
paper  that  the  wind  drove  up  and  down 
its  sad  untended  length;  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  day,  when  traffic  had  been  act- 
ive, the  fissured  pavement  formed  a  mo- 
saic of  coloured  hand-bills,  lids  of  tomato- 
cans,  old  shoes,  cigar-stumps  and  banana 
skins,  cemented  together  by  a  layer  of 
mud,  or  veiled  in  a  powdering  of  dust,  as 
the  state  of  the  weather  determined. 

The  sole  refuge  offered  from  the  contem- 
plation of  this  depressing  waste  was  the 
sight  of  the  Bunner  Sisters'  window.  Its 
panes  were  always  well-washed,  and 
though  their  display  of  artificial  flowers, 
bands  of  scalloped  flannel,  wire  hat- 
frames,  and  jars  of  home-made  preserves, 
had  the  undefinable  greyish  tinge  of  ob- 
jects long  preserved  in  the  show-case  of  a 
museum,  the  window  revealed  a  back- 
ground of  orderly  counters  and  white- 
washed walls  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
adjoining  dinginess. 

The  Bunner  sisters  were  proud  of  the 
neatness  of  their  shop  and  content  with  its 
humble  prosperity.  It  was  not  what  they 
had  once  imagined  it  would  be,  but 
though  it  presented  but  a  shrunken  image 
of  their  earlier  ambitions  it  enabled  them 
to  pay  their  rent  and  keep  themselves 
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alive  and  out  of  debt;  and  it  was  long 
since  their  hopes  had  soared  higher. 

Now  and  then,  however,  among  their 
greyer  hours  there  came  one  not  bright 
enough  to  be  called  sunny,  but  rather  of 
the  silvery  twilight  hue  which  sometimes 
ends  a  day  of  storm.  It  was  such  an  hour 
that  Ann  Eliza,  the  elder  of  the  firm,  was 
soberly  enjoying  as  she  sat  one  January 
evening  in  the  back  room  which  served  as 
bedroom,  kitchen  and  parlour  to  herself 
and  her  sister  Evelina.  In  the  shop  the 
blinds  had  been  drawn  down,  the  counters 
cleared  and  the  wares  in  the  window 
lightly  covered  with  an  old  sheet;  but  the 
shop-door  remained  unlocked  till  Evelina, 
who  had  taken  a  parcel  to  the  dyer's, 
should  come  back. 

In  the  back  room  a  kettle  bubbled  on 
the  stove,  and  Ann  Eliza  had  laid  a  cloth 
over  one  end  of  the  centre  table,  and 
placed  near  the  green-shaded  sewing  lamp 
two  tea-cups,  tw^o  plates,  a  sugar-bowl  and 
a  piece  of  pie.  The  rest  of  the  room  re- 
mained in  a  greenish  shadow  which  dis- 
creetly veiled  the  outline  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned mahogany  bedstead  surmounted  by 
a  chromo  of  a  young  lady  in  a  night-gown 
who  clung  with  eloquently-rolling  eyes  to 
a  crag  described  in  illuminated  letters  as 
the  Rock  of  Ages;  and  against  the  un- 
shaded windows  two  rocking-chairs  and 
a  sewing-machine  were  silhouetted  on  the 
dusk. 

Ann  Eliza,  her  small  and  habitually  anx- 
ious face  smoothed  to  unusual  serenity, 
and  the  streaks  of  pale  hair  on  her  veined 
temples  shining  glossily  beneath  the  lamp, 
had  seated  herself  at  the  table,  and  was 
tying  up,  with  her  usual  fumbling  delib- 
eration, a  knobby  object  wrapped  in 
paper.  Now  and  then,  as  she  struggled 
with  the  string,  which  was  too  short,  she 
fancied  she  heard  the  click  of  the  shop- 
door,  and  paused  to  listen  for  her  sister; 
then,  as  no  one  came,  she  straightened 
her  spectacles  and  entered  into  renewed 
conflict  with  the  parcel.  In  honour  of 
some  event  of  obvious  importance,  she 
had  put  on  her  double-dyed  and  triple- 
turned  black  silk.  Age,  while  bestowing 
on  this  garment  a  patine  worthy  of  a  Re- 
naissance bronze,  had  deprived  it  of  what- 
ever curves  the  wearer's  pre-Raphaelite 
figure  had  once  been  able  to  impress  on 
it;  but  this  stiffness  of  outline  gave  it  an 


air  of  sacerdotal  state  which  seemed  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

Seen  thus,  in  her  sacramental  black  silk, 
a  wisp  of  lace  turned  over  the  collar  and 
fastened  by  a  mosaic  brooch,  and  her  face 
smoothed  into  harmony  with  her  apparel, 
Ann  Eliza  looked  ten  years  younger  than 
behind  the  counter,  in  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day.  It  would  have  been  as 
difficult  to  guess  her  approximate  age  as 
that  of  the  black  silk,  for  she  had  the  same 
worn  and  glossy  aspect  as  her  dress;  but  a 
faint  tinge  of  pink  still  lingered  on  her 
cheek-bones,  like  the  reflection  of  sunset 
which  sometimes  colours  the  west  long 
after  the  day  is  over. 

When  she  had  tied  the  parcel  to  her  sat- 
isfaction, and  laid  it  with  furtive  accuracy 
just  opposite  her  sister's  plate,  she  sat 
down,  wdth  an  air  of  ob\'iously-assumed 
indifference,  in  one  of  the  rocking-chairs 
near  the  window;  and  a  moment  later  the 
shop-door  opened  and  Evelina  entered. 

The  younger  Bunner  sister,  who  was  a 
Httle  taller  than  her  elder,  had  a  more  pro- 
nounced nose,  but  a  weaker  slope  of  mouth 
and  chin.  She  still  permitted  herself  the 
frivohty  of  waving  her  pale  hair,  and  its 
tight  little  ridges,  stiff  as  the  tresses  of  an 
Assyrian  statue,  w^ere  flattened  under  a 
dotted  veil  which  ended  at  the  tip  of  her 
cold-reddened  nose.  In  her  scant  jacket 
and  skirt  of  black  cashmere  she  looked 
singularly  nipped  and  faded;  but  it 
seemed  possible  that  under  happier  con- 
ditions she  might  still  warm  into  relative 
youth. 

"Why,  Ann  Eliza,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
thin  voice  pitched  to  chronic  fretfulness, 
"  what  in  the  world  you  got  your  best  silk 
on  for?" 

Ann  Eliza  had  risen  wdth  a  blush  that 
made  her  steel-bowed  spectacles  incon- 
gruous. 

''Why,  Evelina,  why  shouldn't  I,  I 
sh'ld  like  to  know?  Ain't  it  your  birth- 
day, dear?"  She  put  out  her  arms  with 
the  awkwardness  of  habitually  repressed 
emotion. 

Evelina,  without  seeming  to  notice  the 
gesture,  threw  back  the  jacket  from  her 
narrow  shoulders. 

"Oh,  pshaw,"  she  said,  less  peevishly. 
"I  guess  we'd  better  give  up  birthdays. 
Much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  Christmas 
nowadays." 
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"You  hadn't  oughter  say  that,  Evelina. 
We  ain't  so  badly  off  as  all  that.  I  guess 
you're  cold  and  tired.  Set  down  while 
I  take  the  kettle  off:  it's  right  on  the 
boil." 

She  pushed  Evelina  toward  the  table, 
keeping  a  sideward  eye  on  her  sister's  list- 
less movements,  while  her  own  hands  were 
busy  with  the  kettle.  A  moment  later 
came  the  exclamation  for  which  she 
waited. 

''Why,  Ann  Eliza!"  Evelina  stood 
transfixed  by  the  sight  of  the  parcel  be- 
side her  plate. 

Ann  Eliza,  tremulously  engaged  in  fill- 
ing the  teapot,  lifted  a  look  of  hypocritical 
surprise. 

"Sakes,  Evelina  !    WHiat's  the  matter?" 

The  younger  sister  had  rapidly  untied 
the  string,  and  drawn  from  its  wrappings 
a  round  nickel  clock  of  the  kind  to  be 
bought  for  a  dollar-seventy-five. 

"  Oh,  Ann  Eliza,  how  could  you  ?  "  She 
set  the  clock  down,  and  the  sisters  ex- 
changed agitated  glances  across  the  table. 

"Well,"  the  elder  retorted,  '' ainH  it 
your  birthday?" 

"Yes,  but " 

"Well,  and  ain't  you  had  to  run  round 
the  corner  to  the  Square  every  morning, 
rain  or  shine,  to  see  what  time  it  was,  ever 
since  we  had  to  sell  mother's  watch  last 
July?     Ain't  you,  Evelina?" 

"Yes,  but " 

"There  ain't  any  buts.  We've  always 
wanted  a  clock  and  now  we've  got  one: 
that's  all  there  is  about  it.  Ain't  she  a 
beauty,  Evelina?"  Ann  Eliza,  putting 
back  the  kettle  on  the  stove,  leaned  over 
her  sister's  shoulder  to  pass  an  approv- 
ing hand  over  the  circular  rim  of  the 
clock.  "Hear  how  loud  she  ticks.  I  was 
afraid  you'd  hear  her  soon  as  you  come 
in." 

"No.  I  wasn't  thinking,"  murmured 
Evelina. 

"  Well,  ain't  you  glad  now  ?  "  Ann  Eliza 
gently  reproached  her.  The  rebuke  had 
no  acerbity,  for  she  knew  that  Evelina's 
seeming  indifference  was  alive  with  unex- 
pressed scruples. 

"I'm  real  glad,  sister;  but  you  hadn't 
oughter.  We  could  have  got  on  well 
enough  without." 

"Evelina  Bunner,  just  you  sit  down  to 
your    tea.     I   guess    I   know   what    I'd 


oughter  and  what  I'd  hadn't  oughter  just 
as  well  as  you  do — I'm  old  enough  ! " 

"You're  real  good,  Ann  Eliza;  but  I 
know  you've  given  up  something  you 
needed  to  get  me  this  clock." 

"What  do  I  need,  I'd  like  to  know? 
Ain't  I  got  a  best  black  silk?"  the  elder 
sister  said  with  a  laugh  full  of  nervous 
pleasure. 

She  poured  out  Evelina's  tea,  adding 
some  condensed  milk  from  the  jug,  and 
cutting  for  her  the  largest  slice  of  pie ;  then 
she  drew  up  her  own  chair  to  the  table. 

The  two  women  ate  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments  before  Evelina  began  to  speak 
again.  "The  clock  is  perfectly  lovely  and 
I  don't  say  it  ain't  a  comfort  to  have  it; 
but  I  hate  to  think  what  it  must  have  cost 
you." 

"No,  it  didn't,  neither,"  Ann  Eliza  re- 
torted. "  I  got  it  dirt  cheap,  if  you  want 
to  know.  And  I  paid  for  it  out  of  a  little 
extra  work  I  did  the  other  night  on  the 
machine  for  Mrs.  Hawkins." 

"The  baby-waists?" 

"Yes." 

"There,  I  knew  it!  You  swore  to  me 
you'd  buy  a  new  pair  of  shoes  with  that 
money." 

"  Well,  and  s'posin'  I  didn't  want  'em — 
what  then  ?  I've  patched  up  the  old  ones 
as  good  as  new — and  I  do  declare,  Evelina 
Bunner,  if  you  ask  me  another  question 
you'll  go  and  spoil  all  my  pleasure." 

"Very  well,  I  won't,"  said  the  younger 
sister. 

They  continued  to  eat  without  farther 
words.  Evelina  yielded  to  her  sister's  en- 
treaty that  she  should  finish  the  pie,  and 
poured  out  a  second  cup  of  tea,  into  which 
she  put  the  last  lump  of  sugar;  and  be- 
tween them,  on  the  table,  the  clock  kept 
up  its  sociable  tick. 

"Where'd  you  get  it,  Ann  Eliza?" 
asked  Evelina,  fascinated. 

"Where'd  you  s'pose?  Why,  right 
round  here,  over  acrost  the  Square,  in  the 
queerest  little  store  you  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
I  saw  it  in  the  mndow  as  I  was  passing, 
and  I  stepped  right  in  and  asked  how 
much  it  was,  and  the  store-keeper  he  was 
real  pleasant  about  it.  He  was  just  the 
nicest  man.  I  guess  he's  a  German.  I 
told  him  I  couldn't  give  much,  and  he  said, 
well,  he  knew  what  hard  times  was  too. 
His   name's   Ramy — Herman   Ramy:    I 
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saw  it  written  up  over  the  store.  And  he 
told  me  he  used  to  work  at  Tiff'ny's,  oh, 
for  years,  in  the  clock-department,  and 
three  years  ago  he  took  sick  with  some 
kinder  fever,  and  lost  his  place,  and  when 
he  got  well  they'd  engaged  somebody  else 
and  didn't  want  him,  and  so  he  started 
this  little  store  by  himself.  I  guess  he's 
real  smart,  and  he  spoke  quite  like  an  ed- 
ucated man — but  he  looks  sick." 

Evelina  was  listening  with  absorbed  at- 
tention. In  the  narrow  lives  of  the  two 
sisters  such  an  episode  was  not  to  be 
under-rated. 

''What  you  say  his  name  was?"  she 
asked  as  Ann  Eliza  paused. 

''Herman  Ramy." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"Well,  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  you,  he 
looked  so  sick — but  I  don't  b'lieve  he's 
much  over  forty." 

By  this  time  the  plates  had  been  cleared 
and  the  teapot  emptied,  and  the  two 
sisters  rose  from  the  table.  Ann  Eliza, 
tying  an  apron  over  her  black  silk,  care- 
fully removed  all  traces  of  the  meal;  then, 
after  washing  the  cups  and  plates,  and 
putting  them  away  in  a  cupboard,  she 
drew  her  rocking-chair  to  the  lamp  and 
sat  down  to  a  heap  of  mending.  Evelina, 
meanwhile,  had  been  roaming  about  the 
room  in  search  of  an  abiding-place  for  the 
clock.  A  rosewood  what-not  with  orna- 
mental fret- work  hung  on  the  wall  beside 
the  devout  young  lady  in  dishabille,  and 
after  much  weighing  of  alternatives  the 
sisters  decided  to  dethrone  a  broken  china 
vase  filled  with  dried  grasses  which  had 
long  stood  on  the  top  shelf,  and  to  put  the 
clock  in  its  place;  the  vase,  after  farther 
consideration,  being  relegated  to  a  small 
table  covered  with  blue  and  white  bead- 
work,  which  held  a  Bible  and  prayer-book, 
and  an  illustrated  copy  of  Longfellow's 
poems  given  as  a  school-prize  to  their 
father. 

This  change  having  been  made,  and  the 
effect  studied  from  every  angle  of  the 
room,  Evelina  languidly  put  her  pinking- 
machine  on  the  table,  and  sat  down  to  the 
monotonous  work  of  pinking  a  heap  of 
black  silk  flounces.  The  strips  of  stuff 
slid  slowly  to  the  floor  at  her  side,  and  the 
clock,  from  its  commanding  altitude,  kept 
time  with  the  dispiriting  click  of  the  in- 
strument under  her  fingers. 


II 


The  purchase  of  Evelina's  clock  had 
been  a  more  important  event  in  the  life 
of  Ann  Eliza  Bunner  than  her  younger 
sister  could  divine.  In  the  first  place, 
there  had  been  the  demoralizing  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  herself  in  possession  of  a 
sum  of  money  which  she  need  not  put  into 
the  common  fund,  but  could  spend  as  she 
chose,  without  consulting  Evelina,  and 
then  the  excitement  of  her  stealthy  trips 
abroad,  undertaken  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  she  could  trump  up  a  pretext  for 
leaving  the  shop;  since,  as  a  rule,  it  was 
Evelina  who  took  the  bundles  to  the 
dyer's,  and  delivered  the  purchases  of 
those  among  their  customers  who  were  too 
genteel  to  be  seen  carrying  home  a  bonnet 
or  a  bundle  of  pinking — so  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  excuse  of  having  to  see  Mrs. 
Hawkins's  teething  baby,  Ann  Eliza 
would  hardly  have  known  what  motive  to 
allege  for  deserting  her  usual  seat  behind 
the  counter. 

The  infrequency  of  her  walks  made 
them  the  chief  events  of  her  life.  The 
mere  act  of  going  out  from  the  monastic 
quiet  of  the  shop  into  the  tumult  of  the 
streets  filled  her  Vvdth  a  subdued  excite- 
ment which  grew  too  intense  for  pleasure 
as  she  was  swallowed  by  the  engulfing  roar 
of  Broadway  or  Third  Avenue,  and  began 
to  do  tiiTdd  battle  with  their  incessant 
cross-currents  of  humanity.  After  a 
glance  or  two  into  the  great  show-wdn- 
dows  she  usually  allowed  herself  to  be 
swept  back  into  the  shelter  of  a  side-street, 
and  finally  regained  her  own  roof  in  a  state 
of  breathless  bewilderment  and  fatigue; 
but  gradually,  as  her  nerves  were  soothed 
by  the  familiar  quiet  of  the  little  shop,  and 
the  click  of  Evelina's  pinking-machine, 
certain  sights  and  sounds  would  detach 
themselves  from  the  torrent  along  which 
she  had  been  swept,  and  she  would  devote 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  a  mental  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  different  episodes  of  her  walk, 
till  finally  it  took  shape  in  her  thought  as 
a  consecutive  and  highly-coloured  experi- 
ence, from  which,  for  weeks  afterwards, 
she  would  detach  some  fragmentary  recol- 
lection in  the  course  of  her  long  dialogues 
with  her  sister. 

But  when,  to  the  unwonted  excitement 
of  going  out,  was  added  the  intenser  inter- 
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est  of  looking  for  a  present  for  Evelina, 
Ann  Eliza's  agitation,  sharpened  by  con- 
cealment, actually  preyed  upon  her  rest; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  present  had  been 
given,  and  she  had  unbosomed  herself  of 
the  experiences  connected  with  its  pur- 
chase, that  she  could  look  back  with  any- 
thing like  composure  to  that  stirring  mo- 
ment of  her  life.  From  that  day  forward, 
however,  she  began  to  take  a  certain  tran- 
quil pleasure  in  thinking  of  Mr.  Ramy's 
small  shop,  not  unlike  her  own  in  its  coun- 
trified obscurity,  though  the  layer  of  dust 
which  covered  its  counter  and  shelves 
made  the  comparison  only  superficially 
acceptable.  Still,  she  did  not  judge  the 
state  of  the  shop  severely,  for  Mr.  Ramy 
had  told  her  that  he  was  alone  in  the 
world,  and  lone  men,  she  was  aware,  did 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  dust.  It  gave 
her  a  good  deal  of  occupation  to  wonder 
why  he  had  never  married,  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  were  a  widower,  and  had 
lost  all  his  dear  little  children;  and  she 
scarcely  knew  which  alternative  seemed 
to  make  him  the  more  interesting.  In 
either  case,  his  life  was  assuredly  a  sad 
one ;  and  she  passed  many  hours  in  specu- 
lating on  the  manner  in  which  he  probably 
spent  his  evenings.  She  knew  he  lived  at 
the  back  of  his  shop,  for  she  had  caught, 
on  entering,  a  glimpse  of  a  dingy  room 
with  a  tumbled  bed;  and  the  pervading 
smell  of  cold  fry  suggested  that  he  prob- 
ably did  his  own  cooking.  She  wondered 
if  he  did  not  often  make  his  tea  with  water 
that  had  not  boiled,  and  asked  herself, 
almost  jealously,  who  looked  after  the 
shop  while  he  went  to  market.  Then  it 
occurred  to  her  as  likely  that  he  bought 
his  provisions  at  the  same  market  as 
Evelina;  and  she  was  fascinated  by  the 
thought  that  he  and  her  sister  might 
constantly  be  meeting  in  total  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  link  between  them. 
Whenever  she  reached  this  stage  in  her 
reflexions  she  lifted  a  furtive  glance  to  the 
clock,  whose  loud  staccato  tick  was  be- 
coming a  part  of  her  inmost  being. 

The  seed  sown  by  these  long  hours  of 
meditation  germinated  at  last  in  the  se- 
cret wish  to  go  to  market  some  morning  in 
Evelina's  stead.  As  this  purpose  rose  to 
the  surface  of  Ann  Eliza's  thoughts  she 
shrank  back  shyly  from  its  contemplation. 
A  plan  so  steeped  in  duplicity  had  never 


before  taken  shape  in  her  crystalline  soul. 
How  was  it  possible  for  her  to  consider 
such  a  step?  And,  besides,  (she  did  not 
possess  sufficient  logic  to  mark  the  down- 
ward trend  of  this  "besides"),  what  ex- 
cuse could  she  make  that  would  not  excite 
her  sister's  curiosity?  From  this  second 
query  it  was  an  easy  descent  to  the  third : 
how  soon  could  she  manage  to  go  ? 

It  was  Evelina  herself,  who  furnished 
the  necessary  pretext  by  awaking  with  a 
sore  throat  on  the  day  when  she  usually 
went  to  market.  It  was  a  Saturday,  and 
as  they  always  had  their  bit  of  steak  on 
Sunday  the  expedition  could  not  be  post- 
poned, and  it  seemed  natural  that  Ann 
Eliza,  as  she  tied  an  old  stocking  around 
Evelina's  throat,  should  announce  her  in- 
tention of  stepping  round  to  the  butcher's. 

"Oh,  Ann  Eliza,,  they'll  cheat  you  so," 
her  sister  wailed. 

Ann  Eliza  brushed  aside  the  imputa- 
tion with  a  smile,  and  a  few  minutes  later, 
having  set  the  room  to  rights,  and  cast  a 
last  glance  at  the  shop,  she  was  tying  on 
her  bonnet  with  fumbling  haste. 

The  morning  was  damp  and  cold,  with  a 
sky  full  of  sulky  clouds  that  would  not 
make  room  for  the  sun,  but  as  yet  dropped 
only  an  occasional  snow-flake.  In  the  ear- 
ly light  the  street  looked  its  meanest  and 
most  neglected;  but  to  Ann  Eliza,  never 
greatly  troubled  by  any  untidiness  for 
which  she  was  not  responsible,  it  seemed 
to  wear  a  singularly  friendly  aspect. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  her  to  the 
market  where  Evelina  made  her  purchases, 
and  where,  if  he  had  any  sense  of  topo- 
graphical fitness,  Mr.  Ramy  must  also 
deal. 

Ann  Eliza,  making  her  way  through  the 
outskirts  of  potato-barrels  and  flabby  fish, 
found  no  one  in  the  shop  but  the  gory- 
aproned  butcher  who  stood  in  the  back- 
ground cutting  chops. 

As  she  approached  him  across  the  tesse- 
lation  of  fish-scales,  blood  and  saw-dust, 
he  laid  aside  his  cleaver  and  not  unsym- 
pathetically  asked:  "Sister  sick?" 

"Oh,  not  very — jest  a  cold,"  she  an- 
swered, as  guiltily  as  if  Evelina's  illness 
had  been  feigned.  "We  want  a  steak  as 
usual,  please — and  my  sister  said  you  was 
to  be  sure  to  give  me  jest  as  good  a  cut  as 
if  it  was  her,"  she  added  with  child-like 
candour. 
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''Oh,  that's  all  right."  The  butcher 
picked  up  his  weapon  with  a  grin.  '^  Your 
sister  knows  a  cut  as  well  as  any  of  us,"  he 
remarked. 

In  another  moment,  Ann  Eliza  reflected, 
the  steak  would  be  cut  and  wrapped  up, 
and  no  choice  left  her  but  to  turn  her  dis- 
appointed steps  toward  home.  She  was 
too  shy  to  try  to  delay  the  butcher  by  such 
conversational  arts  as  she  possessed,  but 
the  approach  of  a  deaf  old  lady  in  an  anti- 
quated bonnet  and  mantle  gave  her  her 
opportunity. 

''Wait  on  her  first,  please,"  Ann  Eliza 
whispered.     "I  ain't  in  any  hurry." 

The  butcher  advanced  to  his  new  cus- 
tomer, and  Ann  Eliza,  palpitating  in  the 
back  of  the  shop,  saw  that  the  old  lady's 
hesitations  between  liver  and  pork  chops 
were  likely  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
They  were  still  unresolved  when  she  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  blowsy 
Irish  girl  with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  The 
newcomer  caused  a  momentary  diversion, 
and  when  she  had  departed  the  old  lady, 
who  was  evidently  as  intolerant  of  inter- 
ruption as  a  professional  story-teller,  in- 
sisted on  returning  to  the  beginning  of  her 
complicated  order,  and  weighing  anew, 
with  an  anxious  appeal  to  the  butcher's  ar- 
bitration, the  relative  advantages  of  pork 
and  liver.  But  even  her  hesitations,  and 
the  intrusion  on  them  of  two  or  three  other 
customers,  were  of  no  avail,  for  Mr.  Ramy 
was  not  among  those  w^ho  entered  the 
shop;  and  at  last  Ann  Eliza,  ashamed  of 
staying  longer,  reluctantly  claimed  her 
steak,  and  walked  home  through  the 
thickening  snow. 

Even  to  her  simple  judgment  the  vanity 
of  her  hopes  was  plain,  and  in  the  clear 
light  that  disappointment  turns  upon  our 
actions  she  w^ondered  how  she  could  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that,  even 
if  Mr.  Ramy  did  go  to  that  particular  mar- 
ket, he  would  hit  on  the  same  day  and 
hour  as  herself. 

There  followed  a  colourless  week  un- 
marked by  farther  incident.  The  old 
stocking  cured  Evelina's  throat,  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins  dropped  in  once  or  twice  to  talk 
of  her  baby's  teeth;  some  new  orders  for 
pinking  were  received,  and  Evelina  sold  a 
bonnet  to  the  lady  with  puffed  sleeves. 
The  lady  with  puffed  sleeves — a  resident 


of  "the  Square,"  whose  name  they  had 
never  learned,  because  she  always  carried 
her  own  parcels  home — was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  interesting  figure  on  their 
horizon.  She  was  youngish,  she  was  ele- 
gant (as  the  title  they  had  given  her  im- 
plied), and  she  had  a  sweet  sad  smile  about 
which  they  had  woven  many  histories;  but 
even  the  news  of  her  return  to  town — it 
was  her  first  apparition  that  year — failed 
to  arouse  Ann  Eliza's  interest.  All  the 
small  daily  happenings  which  had  once 
sufficed  to  fill  the  hours  now  appeared  to 
her  in  their  deadly  insignificance;  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  long  years  of  drudgery 
she  rebelled  at  the  dullness  of  her  life. 
With  Evelina  such  fits  of  discontent  were 
habitual  and  openly  proclaimed,  and  Ann 
Eliza  still  excused  them  as  one  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  youth.  Besides,  Evelina  had 
not  been  intended  by  Providence  to  pine 
in  such  a  narrow  life:  in  the  original  plan 
of  things,  she  had  been  meant  to  marry 
and  have  a  baby,  to  wear  silk  on  Sundays, 
and  take  a  leading  part  in  a  Church  circle. 
Hitherto  opportunity  had  played  her  false; 
and  for  all  her  superior  aspirations  and 
carefully  crimped  hair  she  had  remained 
as  obscure  and  unsought  as  Ann  Eliza. 
But  the  elder  sister,  who  had  long  since 
accepted  her  own  fate,  had  never  accepted 
Evelina's.  Once  a  pleasant  young  man 
who  taught  in  Sunday-school  had  paid  the 
younger  Miss  Bunner  a  few  shy  visits. 
That  was  years  since,  and  he  had  speedily 
vanished  from  their  view.  Whether  he 
had  carried  with  him  any  of  Evelina's  il- 
lusions, Ann  Eliza  had  never  discovered; 
but  his  attentions  had  clad  her  sister  in  a 
halo  of  exquisite  possibilities. 

Ann  Eliza,  in  those  days,  had  never 
dreamed  of  allowing  herself  the  luxury  of 
self-pity:  it  seemed  as  much  a  personal 
right  of  Evehna's  as  her  elaborately 
crinkled  hair.  But  now  she  began  to 
transfer  to  herself  a  portion  of  the  sym- 
pathy she  had  so  long  bestowed  on  Eve- 
lina. She  had  at  last  recognized  her  right 
to  set  up  some  lost  opportunities  of  her 
own;  and  once  that  dangerous  precedent 
established,  they  began  to  crowd  upon  her 
memory. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  Ann  Eliza's  trans- 
formation that  Evelina,  looking  up  one 
evening  from  her  work,  said  suddenly: 
"My!     She's  stopped." 
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Ann  Eliza,  raising  her  eyes  from  a 
brown  merino  seam,  followed  her  sister's 
glance  across  the  room.  It  was  a  Mon- 
day, and  they  always  wound  the  clock  on 
Sundays. 

''Are  you  sure  you  wound  her  yester- 
day, Evelina?" 

"Jest  as  sure  as  I  live.  She  must  be 
broke.     I'll  go  and  see." 

Evelina  laid  down  the  hat  she  was  trim- 
ming, and  took  the  clock  from  its  shelf. 

"There — I  knew  it !  She's  wound  jest 
as  tight — what  you  suppose's  happened  to 
her,  Ann  Eliza?" 

"I  dunno,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  elder  sis- 
ter, wiping  her  spectacles  before  proceed- 
ing to  a  close  examination  of  the  clock. 

With  anxiously  bent  heads  the  two 
women  shook  and  turned  it,  as  though 
they  were  trying  to  revive  a  living  thing; 
but  it  remained  unresponsive  to  their 
touch,  and  at  length  Evelina  laid  it  down 
with  a  sigh. 

"Seems  like  somethin'  dead,  don't  it, 
Ann  Eliza  ?     How  still  the  room  is  ! " 

"Yes,  ain't  it?" 

"Well,  I'll  put  her  back  where  she  be- 
longs," Evelina  continued,  in  the  tone  of 
one  about  to  perform  the  last  oflSces  for 
the  departed.  "And  I  guess,"  she  added, 
"you'll  have  to  step  round  to  Mr.  Ramy's 
to-morrow,  and  see  if  he  can  fix  her." 

Ann  Eliza's  face  burned.  "I — yes,  I 
guess  I'll  have  to,"  she  stammered,  stoop- 
ing to  pick  up  a  spool  of  cotton  which  had 
rolled  to  the  floor.  A  sudden  heart-throb 
stretched  the  seams  of  her  flat  alpaca 
bosom,  and  a  pulse  leapt  to  life  in  each  of 
her  temples. 

That  night,  long  after  Evelina  slept, 
Ann  Eliza  lay  awake  in  the  unfamiliar 
silence,  more  acutely  conscious  of  the 
nearness  of  the  crippled  clock  than  when 
it  had  volubly  told  out  the  minutes.  The 
next  morning  she  woke  from  a  troubled 
dream  of  having  carried  it  to  Mr.  Ramy's, 
and  found  that  he  and  his  shop  had  van- 
ished; and  all  through  the  day's  occupa- 
tions the  memory  of  this  dream  oppressed 
her. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Ann  Eliza 
should  take  the  clock  to  be  repaired  as 
soon  as  they  had  dined;  but  while  they 
were  still  at  table  a  weak-eyed  little  girl  in 
a  black  apron  stabbed  with  innumerable 
pins  burst  in  on  them  with  the  cry:  "Oh, 


Miss  Bunner,  for  mercy's  sake !  Miss 
Mellins  has  been  took  again." 

Miss  Mellins  was  the  dress-maker  up- 
stairs, and  the  weak-eyed  child  one  of  her 
youthful  apprentices. 

Ann  Eliza  started  from  her  seat.  "I'll 
come  at  once.  Quick,  Evelina,  the  cor- 
dial!" 

By  this  euphemistic  name  the  sisters 
designated  a  bottle  of  cherry  brandy,  the 
last  of  a  dozen  inherited  from  their  grand- 
mother, which  they  kept  locked  in  their 
cupboard  against  such  emergencies.  A 
moment  later,  cordial  in  hand,  Ann  Eliza 
was  hurrying  upstairs  behind  the  weak- 
eyed  child. 

Miss  Mellins'  "turn"  was  sufficiently 
serious  to  detain  Ann  Eliza  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  dusk  had  fallen  when  she  took 
up  the  depleted  bottle  of  cordial  and  de- 
scended again  to  the  shop.  It  was  empty, 
as  usual,  and  Evelina  sat  at  her  pinking- 
machine  in  the  back  room.  Ann  Eliza 
was  still  agitated  by  her  efforts  to  restore 
the  dress-maker,  but  in  spite  of  her  pre- 
occupation she  was  struck,  as  soon  as  she 
entered,  by  the  loud  tick  of  the  clock, 
which  still  stood  on  the  shelf  where  she 
had  left  it. 

"  Why,  she's  going  ! "  she  gasped,  before 
Evelina  could  question  her  about  Miss 
Mellins.  "  Did  she  start  up  again  by  her- 
self?" 

"Oh,  no;  but  I  couldn't  stand  not 
knowing  what  time  it  was,  I've  got  so  ac- 
customed to  having  her  round;  and  just 
after  you  went  upstairs  Mrs.  Hawkins 
dropped  in,  so  I  asked  her  to  tend  the 
store  for  a  minute,  and  I  clapped  on  my 
things  and  ran  right  round  to  Mr.  Ramy's. 
It  turned  out  there  wasn't  anything  the 
matter  with  her — nothin'  on'y  a  speck  of 
dust  in  the  works — and  he  fixed  her  for 
me  in  a  minute  and  I  brought  her  right 
back.  Ain't  it  lovely  to  hear  her  going 
again?  But  tell  me  about  Miss  Mellins, 
quick ! " 

For  a  moment  Ann  Eliza  found  no 
words.  Not  till  she  learned  that  she  had 
missed  her  chance  did  she  understand  how 
many  hopes  had  hung  upon  it.  Even  now 
she  did  not  know  why  she  had  wanted  so 
much  to  see  the  clock-maker  again. 

"I  s'pose  it's  because  nothing's  ever 
happened  to  me,"  she  thought,  with  a 
twinge  of  envy  for  the  fate  which  gave 
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Evelina  every  opportunity  that  came 
their  way.  ''She  had  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  too,"  Ann  Eliza  murmured  to  her- 
self; but  she  was  well- trained  in  the  arts 
of  renunciation,  and  after  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible pause  she  plunged  into  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  dress-maker's 
''turn." 

Evehna,  when  her  curiosity  was  roused, 
was  an  insatiable  questioner,  and  it  w^as 
supper-time  before  she  had  come  to  the 
end  of  her  enquiries  about  Miss  Mellins; 
but  when  the  two  sisters  had  seated  them- 
selves at  their  evening  meal  Ann  Eliza  at 
last  found  a  chance  to  say:  "So  she  on'y 
had  a  speck  of  dust  in  her." 

Evelina  understood  at  once  that  the 
reference  was  not  to  Miss  Mellins.  "Yes 
— at  least  he  thinks  so,"  she  answered, 
helping  herself  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
first  cup  of  tea. 

"  On'y  to  think  ! "  murmured  Ann  Eliza. 

"But  he  isn't  sure,''  Evelina  continued, 
absently  pushing  the  teapot  toward  her 
sister.  "  It  may  be  something  wrong  with 
the— I  forget  what  he  called  it.  Anyhow, 
he  said  he'd  call  round  and  see,  day  after 
to-morrow,  after  supper." 

"Who  said?"  gasped  Ann  Eliza. 

"Why,  Mr.  Ramy,  of  course.  I  think 
he's  real  nice,  Ann  Eliza.  And  I  don't  be- 
lieve he's  forty;  but  he  does  look  sick.  I 
guess  he's  pretty  lonesome,  all  by  himself 
in  that  store.  He  as  much  as  told  me  so, 
and  somehow" — Evelina  paused  and 
bridled — "I  kinder  thought  that  maybe 
his  saying  he'd  call  round  about  the  clock 
was  on'y  just  an  excuse.  He  said  it  just 
as  I  was  going  out  of  the  store.  What 
you  think,  Ann  Eliza?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  har'ly  know."  To  save 
herself,  Ann  Eliza  could  produce  nothing 
warmer. 

"Well,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  smarter 
than  other  folks,"  said  Evelina,  putting 
a  conscious  hand  to  her  hair,  "but  I  guess 
Mr.  Herman  Ramy  wouldn't  be  sorry  to 
pass  an  evening  here,  'stead  of  spending 
it  all  alone  in  that  poky  little  place  of  his." 

Her  self-consciousness  irritated  Ann 
Eliza. 

"  I  guess  he's  got  plenty  of  friends  of  his 
own,"  she  said,  almost  harshly. 

"No,  he  ain't,  either.  He's  got  hardly 
any." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  too  ?  "     Even  to 


her  own  ears  there  was  a  faint  sneer  in  the 
interrogation. 

"Yes,  he  did,"  said  Evelina,  dropping 
her  lids  with  a  smile.  "He  seemed  to  be 
just  crazy  to  talk  to  somebody — some- 
body agreeable,  I  mean.  I  think  the 
man's  unhappy,  Ann  EHza." 

"So  do  I,"  broke  from  the  elder  sister. 

"He  seems  such  an  educated  man,  too. 
He  was  reading  the  paper  when  I  went  in. 
Ain't  it  sad  to  think  of  his  being  reduced 
to  that  little  store,  after  being  years  at 
Tiff'ny's,  and  one  of  the  head  men  in 
their  clock-department  ?  " 

"He  told  you  all  that?" 

"Why,  yes.  I  think  he'd  a'  told  me 
everything  ever  happened  to  him  if  I'd 
had  the  time  to  stay  and  listen.  I  tell 
you  he's  dead  lonely,  Ann  Eliza." 

"Yes,"  said  Ann  Eliza. 


Ill 


Two  days  afterward,  Ann  Eliza  noticed 
that  Evelina,  before  they  sat  down  to 
supper,  pinned  a  crimson  bow  under  her 
collar;  and  when  the  meal  was  finished  the 
younger  sister,  who  seldom  concerned  her- 
self with  the  clearing  of  the  table,  set 
about  with  nervous  haste  to  help  Ann 
Eliza  in  the  removal  of  the  dishes. 

"I  hate  to  see  food  mussing  about,"  she 
grumbled.  "  Ain't  it  hateful  having  to  do 
everything  in  one  room?" 

"Oh,  Evelina,  I've  always  thought  w^e 
was  so  comfortable,"  Ann  Eliza  protested. 

"Well,  so  we  are,  comfortable  enough; 
but  I  don't  suppose  there's  any  harm  in 
my  saying  I  wisht  we  had  a  parlour,  is 
there?  Anyway,  we  might  manage  to 
buy  a  screen  to  hide  the  bed." 

Ann  Eliza  coloured.  There  was  some- 
thing vaguely  embarrassing  in  Evelina's 
suggestion. 

"  I  always  think  if  we  ask  for  more  what 
we  have  may  be  taken  from  us,"  she  ven- 
tured. 

"Well,  whoever  took  it  wouldn't  get 
much,"  Evelina  retorted  with  a  laugh  as 
she  swept  up  the  table-cloth. 

A  few  moments  later  the  back  room  was 
in  its  usual  flawless  order  and  the  two  sis- 
ters had  seated  themselves  near  the  lam,p. 
Ann  Eliza  had  taken  up  her  sewing,  and 
Evelina  w^as  preparing  to  make  artificial 
flowers.     The    sisters    usually    relegated 
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this  more  delicate  business  to  the  long  lei- 
sure of  the  summer  months;  but  to-night 
Evelina  had  brought  out  the  box  which 
lay  all  winter  under  the  bed,  and  spread 
before  her  a  bright  array  of  musHn  petals, 
yellow  stamens  and  green  corollas,  and  a 
tray  of  little  implements  curiously  sug- 
gestive of  the  dental  art.  Ann  Eliza  made 
no  remark  on  this  unusual  proceeding; 
perhaps  she  guessed  why,  for  that  evening 
her  sister  had  chosen  a  graceful  task. 

Presently  a  knock  on  the  outer  door 
made  them  look  up;  but  Evelina,  the  first 
on  her  feet,  said  promptly:  ''Sit  still. 
I'll  see  who  it  is." 

Ann  Eliza  was  glad  to  sit  still:  the 
baby's  petticoat  that  she  was  stitching 
shook  in  her  fingers. 

''Sister,  here's  Mr.  Ramy  come  to  look 
at  the  clock,"  said  Evelina,  a  moment 
later,  in  the  high  drawl  she  cultivated  be- 
fore strangers;  and  a  shortish  man  with  a 
pale  bearded  face  and  upturned  coat-col- 
lar came  stiffly  into  the  room. 

Ann  Eliza  let  her  work  fall  as  she  stood 
up.  "You're  very  welcome,  I'm  sure, 
Mr.  Ramy.     It's  real  kind  of  you  to  call." 

"Nod  ad  all,  ma'am."  A  tendency  to 
illustrate  Grimm's  law  in  the  interchange 
of  his  consonants  betrayed  the  clock- 
maker's  nationality,  but  he  was  evidently 
used  to  speaking  English,  or  at  least  the 
particular  branch  of  the  vernacular  with 
which  the  Bunner  sisters  were  familiar. 
"  I  don't  like  to  led  any  clock  go  out  of  my 
store  without  being  sure  it  gives  satisfac- 
tion," he  added. 

"Oh, — but  we  were  satisfied,"  Ann 
Eliza  assured  him. 

"But  I  wasn't,  you  see,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Ramy  looking  slowly  about  the  room, 
"nor  I  won't  be,  not  till  I  see  that  clock's 
going  all  right." 

"May  I  assist  you  off  with  your  coat, 
Mr.  Ramy?"  Evelina  interposed.  She 
could  never  trust  Ann  Eliza  to  remember 
these  opening  ceremonies. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  and 
taking  his  thread-bare  over-coat  and 
shabby  hat  she  laid  them  on  a  chair  with 
the  gesture  she  imagined  the  lady  with 
the  puffed  sleeves  might  make  use  of  on 
similar  occasions.  Ann  Eliza's  social 
sense  was  roused,  and  she  felt  that  the 
next  act  of  hospitality  must  be  hers. 
"Won't  you  suit  yourself  to  a  seat?"  she 


suggested.  "My  sister  will  reach  down 
the  clock;  but  I'm  sure  she's  all  right 
again.  She's  went  beautiful  ever  since 
you  fixed  her." 

"Dat's  good,"  said  Mr.  Ramy.  His  lips 
parted  in  a  smile  which  showed  a  row  of 
yellowish  teeth  with  one  or  two  gaps  in  it ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  disclosure  Ann  Eliza 
thought  his  smile  extremely  pleasant: 
there  was  something  wistful  and  concil- 
iating in  it  which  agreed  with  the  pathos 
of  his  sunken  cheeks  and  prominent  eyes. 
As  he  took  the  clock  from  Evelina  and 
bent  toward  the  lamp,  the  light  fell  on  his 
bulging  forehead  and  wide  skull  thinly 
covered  with  grayish  hair.  His  hands  were 
pale  and  broad,  with  knotty  joints  and 
square  finger-tips  rimmed  with  grime;  but 
his  touch  was  as  light  as  a  woman's. 

"Well,  ladies,  dat  clock's  all  right,"  he 
pronounced. 

"I'm  sure  we're  very  much  obliged  to 
you,"  said  Evelina,  throwing  a  glance  at 
her  sister. 

"Ohj"  Ann  Eliza  murmured,  involun- 
tarily answering  the  admonition.  She 
selected  a  key  from  the  bunch  that  hung 
at  her  waist  with  her  cutting-out  scissors, 
and  fitting  it  into  the  lock  of  the  cupboard, 
brought  out  the  cherry  brandy  and  three 
old-fashioned  glasses  engraved  with  vine- 
wreaths. 

"  It's  a  very  cold  night,"  she  said,  "  and 
maybe  you'd  like  a  sip  of  this  cordial.  It 
was  made  a  great  while  ago  by  our  grand- 
mother." 

"  It  looks  fine,"  said  Mr.  Ramy  bowing, 
and  Ann  Eliza  filled  the  glasses.  In  her 
own  and  Evelina's  she  poured  only  a  few 
drops,  but  she  filled  their  guest's  to  the 
brim.  "My  sister  and  I  seldom  take 
wine,"  she  explained. 

With  another  bow,  which  included  both 
his  hostesses,  Mr.  Ramy  drank  off  the 
cherry  brandy  and  pronounced  it  excel- 
lent. 

Evelina  meanwhile,  with  an  assumption 
of  industry  intended  to  put  their  guest  at 
ease,  had  taken  up  her  instruments  and 
was  twisting  a  rose-petal  into  shape. 

"You  make  artificial  flowers,  I  see, 
ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Ramy  with  interest. 
"It's  very  pretty  work.  I  had  a  lady- 
vriend  in  Shermany  dat  used  to  make 
flowers."  He  put  out  a  square  finger-tip 
to  touch  the  petal. 
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Evelina  blushed  a  little.  ''You  left 
Germany  long  ago,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Dear  me  yes,  a  goot  while  ago.  I  was 
only  ninedeen  when  I  come  to  the  States." 

After  this  the  conversation  dragged  on 
intermittently  till  Mr.  Ramy,  peering 
about  the  room  with  the  short-sighted 
glance  of  his  race,  said  with  an  air  of  in- 
terest: "You're  pleasantly  fixed  here;  it 
looks  real  cosy."  The  note  of  wistfulness 
in  his  voice  was  obscurely  moving  to  Ann 
Eliza. 

"Oh,  we  live  very  plainly,"  said  Eve- 
lina, with  an  affectation  of  grandeur  deep- 
ly impressive  to  her  sister.  "We  have 
very  simple  tastes." 

"You  look  real  comfortable,  anyhow," 
said  Mr.  Ramy.  His  bulging  eyes  seemed 
to  muster  the  details  of  the  scene  with  a 
gentle  envy.  "I  wisht  I  had  as  good  a 
store;  but  I  guess  no  blace  seems  home- 
like when  you're  always  alone  in  it." 

For  some  minutes  longer  the  conversa- 
tion moved  on  at  this  desultory  pace,  and 
then  Mr.  Ramy,  who  had  been  obviously 
nerving  himself  for  the  difl&cult  act  of 
departure,  took  his  leave  with  an  abrupt- 
ness which  would  have  startled  anyone 
used  to  the  subtler  gradations  of  inter- 
course. But  to  Ann  Eliza  and  her  sister 
there  was  nothing  surprising  in  his  abrupt 
retreat.  The  long-drawn  agonies  of  pre- 
paring to  leave,  and  the  subsequent  dumb 
plunge  through  the  door,  were  so  usual  in 
their  circle  that  they  would  have  been  as 
much  embarrassed  as  Mr.  Ramy  if  he  had 
tried  to  put  any  fluency  into  his  adieux. 

After  he  had  left  both  sisters  remained 
silent  for  a  while;  then  Evelina,  laying 
aside  her  unfinished  flower,  said:  "I'll  go 
and  lock  up." 


IV 


Intolerably  monotonous  seemed  now 
to  the  Bunner  sisters  the  treadmill  routine 
of  the  shop,  colourless  and  long  their  eve- 
nings about  the  lamp,  aimless  their  habit- 
ual interchange  of  words  to  the  weary  ac- 
companiment of  the  sewing  and  pinking 
machines. 

It  was  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  reliev- 
ing the  tension  of  their  mood  that  Evelina, 
the  following  Sunday,  suggested  inviting 
Miss  Mellins  to  supper.  The  Bunner  sis- 
ters were  not  in  a  position  to  be  lavish  of 


the  humblest  hospitality,  but  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year  they  shared  their  eve- 
ning meal  with  a  friend;  and  Miss  Mellins, 
still  flushed  with  the  importance  of  her 
"  turn,"  seemed  the  most  interesting  guest 
they  could  invite. 

As  the  three  women  seated  themselves 
at  the  supper- table,  embellished  by  the  un- 
wonted addition  of  pound  cake  and  sweet 
pickles,  the  dress-maker's  sharp  swarthy 
person  stood  out  vividly  between  the 
neutral-tinted  sisters.  Miss  Mellins  was 
a  small  woman  with  a  glossy  yellow  face 
and  a  frizz  of  black  hair  bristling  with 
imitation  tortoise-shell  pins.  Her  sleeves 
had  a  fashionable  cut,  and  half  a  dozen 
metal  bangles  rattled  on  her  wrists.  Her 
voice  rattled  like  her  bangles  as  she  poured 
forth  a  stream  of  anecdote  and  ejacula- 
tion; and  her  round  black  eyes  jumped 
with  acrobatic  velocity  from  one  face  to 
another.  Miss  Mellins  was  always  hav- 
ing or  hearing  of  amazing  adventures. 
She  had  surprised  a  burglar  in  her  room 
at  midnight  (though  how  he  got  there, 
what  he  robbed  her  of,  and  by  what  means 
he  escaped  had  never  been  quite  clear  to 
her  auditors);  she  had  been  warned  by 
anonymous  letters  that  her  grocer  (a  re- 
jected suitor)  was  putting  poison  in  her 
tea;  she  had  a  customer  who  was  shad- 
owed by  detectives,  and  another  (a  very 
wealthy  lady)  who  had  been  arrested  in  a 
department  store  for  kleptomania;  she 
had  been  present  at  a  spiritualist  seance 
where  an  old  gentleman  had  died  in  a  fit 
on  seeing  a  materialization  of  his  mother- 
in-law;  she  had  escaped  from  two  fires  in 
her  night-gown,  and  at  the  funeral  of  her 
first  cousin  the  horses  attached  to  the 
hearse  had  run  away  and  smashed  the 
coffin,  precipitating  her  relative  into  an 
open  man-hole  before  the  eyes  of  his  dis- 
tracted family. 

A  sceptical  observer  might  have  ex- 
plained Miss  Mellins' s  proneness  to  ad- 
venture by  the  fact  that  she  derived  her 
chief  mental  nourishment  from  the  Police 
Gazette  and  the  Fireside  Weekly;  but  her 
lot  was  cast  in  a  circle  where  such  insinu- 
ations were  not  likely  to  be  heard,  and 
where  the  title-role  in  blood-curdling 
drama  had  long  been  her  recognized  right. 

"Yes,"  she  was  now  saying,  her  em- 
phatic eyes  on  Ann  Eliza,  "you  may  not 
believe   it,   Miss   Bunner,   and   I   don't 
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know's  I  should  myself  if  anybody  else 
was  to  tell  me,  hut  over  a  year  before  ever 
I  was  born,  my  mother  she  went  to  see  a 
gypsy  fortune-teller  that  was  exhibited  in 
a  tent  on  the  Battery  with  the  green- 
headed  lady,  though  her  father  warned 
her  not  to — and  what  you  s'pose  she  told 
her  ?  Why,  she  told  her  these  very  words 
— says  she:  'Your  next  child'll  be  a  girl 
with  jet-black  curls,  and  she'll  suffer  from 
spasms.'" 

''  Mercy  ! "  murmured  Ann  Eliza,  a  rip- 
ple of  sympathy  running  down  her  spine. 

*'D'you  ever  have  spasms  before.  Miss 
Mellins?"  Evelina  asked. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  the  dress-maker  de- 
clared. "And  where'd  you  suppose  I  had 
'em?  Why,  at  my  cousin  Emma  Mcln- 
tyre's  wedding,  her  that  married  the 
apothecary  over  in  Jersey  City,  though 
her  mother  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream  and 
told  her  she'd  rue  the  day  she  done  it,  but 
as  Emma  said,  she  got  more  advice  than 
she  wanted  from  the  living,  and  if  she  was 
to  listen  to  spectres  too  she'd  never  be  sure 
what  she'd  ought  to  do  and  what  she'd 
oughtn't;  but  I  will  say  her  husband  took 
to  drink,  and  she  never  was  the  same  wom- 
an after  her  fust  baby — well,  they  had  an 
elegant  church  wedding,  and  what  you 
s'pose  I  saw  as  I  was  walkin'  up  the  aisle 
with  the  wedding  percession  ?  " 

"Well?"  Ann  Eliza  whispered,  forget- 
ting to  thread  her  needle. 

"Why,  a  coffin,  to  be  sure,  right  on  the 
top  step  of  the  chancel — Emma's  folks  is 
'piscopalians  and  she  would  have  a  church 
wedding,  though  his  mother  raised  a  ter- 
rible rumpus  over  it — well,  there  it  set, 
right  in  front  of  where  the  minister  stood 
that  was  going  to  marry  'em,  a  cofi&n  cov- 
ered with  a  black  velvet  pall  with  a  gold 
fringe,  and  a  '  Gates  Ajar'  in  white  camel- 
lias atop  of  it." 

"Goodness,"  said  Evelina,  starting, 
"there's  a  knock!" 

"Whocanitbe?"  shuddered  Ann  Eliza, 
still  under  the  spell  of  Miss  Mellins's  hal- 
lucination. 

Evelina  rose  and  lit  a  candle  to  guide 
her  through  the  shop.  They  heard  her 
turn  the  key  of  the  outer  door,  and  a  gust 
of  night  air  stirred  the  close  atmosphere  of 
the  back  room ;  then  there  was  a  sound  of 
vivacious  exclamations,  and  Evelina  re- 
turned with  Mr.  Ramy. 


Ann  Eliza's  heart  rocked  like  a  boat  in 
a  heavy  sea,  and  the  dress-maker's  eyes, 
distended  with  curiosity,  sprang  eagerly 
from  face  to  face. 

"I  just  thought  I'd  call  in  again,"  said 
Mr.  Ramy,  evidently  somewhat  discon- 
certed by  the  presence  of  Miss  Mellins. 
"Just  to  see  how  the  clock's  behaving," 
he  added  with  his  hollow-cheeked  smile. 

"Oh,  she's  behaving  beautiful,"  said 
Ann  Eliza;  "but  we're  real  glad  to  see  you 
all  the  same.  Miss  Mellins,  let  me  make 
you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ramy." 

The  dress-maker  tossed  back  her  head 
and  dropped  her  lids  in  condescending  rec- 
ognition of  the  stranger's  presence;  and 
Mr.  Ramy  responded  by  an  awkward  bow. 
After  the  first  moment  of  constraint  a  re- 
newed sense  of  satisfaction  filled  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  three  women.  The  Bun- 
ner sisters  were  not  sorry  to  let  Miss 
Mellins  see  that  they  received  an  occa- 
sional evening  visit,  and  Miss  Mellins  was 
clearly  enchanted  at  the  opportunity  of 
pouring  her  latest  tale  into  a  new  ear. 
As  for  Mr.  Ramy,  he  adjusted  himself  to 
the  situation  with  greater  ease  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  Evelina,  who  had 
been  sorry  that  he  should  enter  the  room 
while  the  remains  of  supper  still  lingered 
on  the  table,  blushed  with  pleasure  at  liis 
good-humored  offer  to  help  her  "glear 
away." 

The  table  cleared,  Ann  Eliza  suggested 
a  game  of  cards;  and  it  was  after  eleven 
o'clock  when  Mr.  Ramy  rose  to  take 
leave.  His  adieux  were  so  much  less 
abrupt  than  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  that  Evelina  was  able  to  satisfy  her 
sense  of  etiquette  by  escorting  him,  candle 
in  hand,  to  the  outer  door;  and  as  the  two 
disappeared  into  the  shop  Miss  Mellins 
playfully  turned  to  Ann  Eliza. 

"Well,  well.  Miss  Bunner,"  she  mur- 
mured, jerking  her  chin  in  the  direction 
of  the  retreating  figures,  "  I'd  no  idea  your 
sister  was  keeping  company.  On'y  to 
think!" 

Ann  Eliza,  roused  from  a  state  of 
dreamy  beatitude,  turned  her  timid  eyes 
on  the  dress-maker. 

"Oh,  you're  mistaken.  Miss  Mellins. 
We  don't  har'ly  know  Mr.  Ramy." 

Miss  Mellins  smiled  incredulously. 
"You  go  'long.  Miss  Bunner.  I  guess 
there'll  be  a  wedding  somewheres  round 
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here  before  spring,  and  I'll  be  real  offended 
if  I  ain't  asked  to  make  the  dress.  I've 
always  seen  her  in  a  gored  satin  with 
rooshings." 

Ann  Eliza  made  no  answer.  She  had 
grown  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  lingered 
searchingly  on  Evelina  as  the  younger  sis- 
ter re-entered  the  room.  Evelina's  cheeks 
were  pink,  and  her  blue  eyes  glittered;  but 
it  seemed  to  Ann  Eliza  that  the  coquettish 
tilt  of  her  head  regrettably  emphasized 
the  weakness  of  her  receding  chin.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  Ann  Eliza  had  ever 
seen  a  flaw  in  her  sister's  beauty,  and  her 
involuntary  criticism  startled  her  hke  a 
secret  disloyalty. 

That  night,  after  the  light  had  been  put 
out,  the  elder  sister  knelt  longer  than 
usual  at  her  prayers.  In  the  silence  of  the 
darkened  room  she  was  offering  up  cer- 
tain dreams  and  aspirations  whose  brief 
blossoming  had  lent  a  transient  freshness 
to  her  days.  She  wondered  now  how  she 
could  ever  have  supposed  that  Mr. 
Ramy's  visits  had  another  cause  than  the 
one  Miss  Mellins  suggested.  Had  not  the 
sight  of  Evelina  first  inspired  him  with  a 
sudden  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
clock?  And  what  charms  but  Evelina's 
could  have  induced  him  to  repeat  his 
visit  ?  Grief  held  up  its  torch  to  the  frail 
fabric  of  Ann  Eliza's  illusions,  and  with  a 
firm  heart  she  watched  them  shrivel  into 
ashes;  then,  rising  from  her  knees  full  of 
the  chill  joy  of  renunciation,  she  laid  a 
kiss  on  the  crimping  pins  of  the  sleeping 
Evelina  and  crept  under  the  bedspread  at 
her  side. 


During  the  months  that  followed,  Mr. 
Ramy  visited  the  sisters  with  increasing 
frequency.  It  became  his  habit  to  call  on 
them  every  Sunday  evening,  and  occa- 
sionally during  the  week  he  would  find  an 
excuse  for  dropping  in  unannounced  as 
they  wxre  settling  down  to  their  work  be- 
side the  lamp.  Ann  Eliza  noticed  that 
Evelina  now  took  the  precaution  of  put- 
ting on  her  crimson  bow  every  evening  be- 
fore supper,  and  that  she  had  refurbished 
with  a  bit  of  carefully  washed  lace  the 
black  silk  which  they  still  called  new  be- 
cause it  had  been  bought  a  year  after  Ann 
Eliza's. 


Mr.  Ramy,  as  he  grew  more  intimate, 
became  less  conversational,  and  after  the 
sisters  had  blushingly  accorded  him  the 
privilege  of  a  pipe  he  began  to  permit 
himself  long  stretches  of  meditative  silence 
that  were  not  without  charm  to  his  host- 
esses. There  w^as  something  at  once  for- 
tifying and  pacific  in  the  sense  of  that 
tranquil  male  presence  in  an  atmosphere 
which  had  so  long  quivered  with  little 
feminine  doubts  and  distresses;  and  the 
sisters  fell  into  the  habit  of  saying  to  each 
other,  in  moments  of  uncertainty:  ''We'll 
ask  Mr.  Ramy  when  he  comes,"  and  of  ac- 
cepting his  verdict,  whatever  it  might  be, 
with  a  fatalistic  readiness  that  relieved 
them  of  all  responsibility. 

When  Mr.  Ramy  drew  the  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  became,  in  his  turn,  con- 
fidential, the  acuteness  of  their  sympathy 
grew  almost  painful  to  the  sisters.  With 
passionate  participation  they  listened  to 
the  story  of  his  early  struggles  in  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  long  illness  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  recent  misfortunes. 
The  name  of  the  Mrs.  Hochmiiller  (an 
old  comrade's  widow^)  who  had  nursed 
him  through  his  fever  was  greeted  with 
reverential  sighs  and  an  inward  pang  of 
envy  whenever  it  recurred  in  his  biograph- 
ical monologues,  and  once  when  the  sis- 
ters were  alone  Evelina  called  a  respon- 
sive flush  to  Ann  Eliza's  brow  by  saying 
suddenly,  without  the  mention  of  any 
name:  "I  wonder  what  she's  like?" 

One  day  toward  spring  Mr.  Ramy,  who 
had  by  this  time  become  as  much  a  part 
of  their  lives  as  the  letter-carrier  or  the 
milkman,  ventured  the  suggestion  that 
the  ladies  should  accompany  him  to  an 
exhibition  of  stereopticon  views  w^hich 
was  to  take  place  at  Chickering  HaU  on 
the  following  evening. 

After  their  first  breathless  "Oh!"  of 
pleasure  there  was  a  silence  of  mutual  con- 
sultation, which  Ann  Eliza  at  last  broke 
by  saying:  ''You  better  go  with  Mr. 
Ramy,  Evelina.  I  guess  we  don't  both 
want  to  leave  the  store  at  night." 

Evelina,  with  such  protests  as  polite- 
ness demanded,  acquiesced  in  this  opinion, 
and  spent  the  next  day  in  trimming  a 
white  chip  bonnet  with  forget-me-nots  of 
her  own  making.  Ann  Eliza  brought  out 
her  mosaic  brooch,  a  cashmere  scarf  of 
their  mother's  was  taken  from  its  linen 
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cerements,  and  thus  adorned  Evelina 
blushingly  departed  with  Mr.  Ramy, 
while  the  elder  sister  sat  down  in  her  place 
at  the  pinking-machine. 

It  seemed  to  Ann  Eliza  that  she  was 
alone  for  hours,  and  she  was  surprised, 
when  she  heard  Evelina  tap  on  the  door, 
to  find  that  the  clock  marked  only  half- 
past  ten. 

''It  must  have  gone  wrong  again,"  she 
reflected  as  she  rose  to  let  her  sister  in. 

The  evening  had  been  brilliantly  in- 
teresting, and  several  striking  stereopticon 
views  of  Berlin  had  afforded  Mr.  Ramy 
the  opportunity  of  enlarging  on  the  mar- 
vels of  his  native  city.  ^ 

''He  said  he'd  love  to  show  it  all  to 
me!"  Evelina  declared  as  Ann  Eliza 
conned  her  glowing  face.  "Did  you  ever 
hear  anything  so  silly?  I  didn't  know 
which  way  to  look." 

Ann  Eliza  received  this  confidence  with 
a  sympathetic  murmur. 

"My  bonnet  is  becoming,  isn't  it?" 
Evelina  went  on  irrelevantly,  smiling  at 
her  reflection  in  the  cracked  glass  above 
the  chest  of  drawers. 

"You're  jest  lovely,"  said  Ann  Eliza. 

Spring  was  making  itself  unmistakably 
known  to  the  distrustful  New  Yorker  by 
an  increased  harshness  of  wind  and  prev- 
alence of  dust,  when  one  day  Evelina 
entered  the  back  room  at  supper-time 
with  a  cluster  of  jonquils  in  her  hand. 

"I  was  just  that  foolish,"  she  answered 
Ann  Eliza's  wondering  glance,  "I  couldn't 
help  buyin'  'em.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  have 
something  pretty  to  look  at  right  away." 

"Oh,  sister,"  said  Ann  Eliza,  in  trem- 
bling sympathy.  She  felt  that  special  in- 
dulgence must  be  conceded  to  those  in 
Evelina's  state  since  she  had  had  her  own 
fleeting  vision  of  such  mysterious  longings 
as  the  words  betrayed. 

Evelina,  meanwhile,  had  taken  the  bun- 
dle of  dried  grasses  out  of  the  broken  china 
vase,  and  was  putting  the  jonquils  in  their 
place  with  touches  that  lingered  down 
their  smooth  stems  and  blade-like  leaves. 

"Ain't  they  pretty?"  she  kept  repeat- 
ing as  she  gathered  the  flowers  into  a  starry 
circle.  "  Seems  as  if  spring  was  really  here, 
don't  it?" 

Ann  Eliza  remembered  that  it  was  Mr. 
Ramy's  evening. 


When  he  came,  the  Teutonic  eye  for 
anything  that  blooms  made  him  turn  at 
once  to  the  jonquils. 

"Ain't  dey  pretty ? "  he  said.  " Seems 
like  as  if  de  spring  was  really  here." 

"Don't  it?"  Evelina  exclaimed, 
thrilled  by  the  coincidence  of  their 
thought.  "  It's  just  what  I  was  saying  to 
my  sister." 

Ann  Eliza  got  up  suddenly  and  moved 
away:  she  remembered  that  she  had  not 
wound  the  clock  the  day  before.  Evelina 
was  sitting  at  the  table;  the  jonquils  rose 
slenderly  between  herself  and  Mr.  Ramy. 

"Oh,"  she  murmured  with  vague  eyes, 
"how  I'd  love  to  get  away  somewheres 
into  the  country  this  very  minute — some- 
wheres where  it  was  green  and  quiet. 
Seems  as  if  I  couldn't  stand  the  city  an- 
other day."  But  Ann  Eliza  noticed  that 
she  was  looking  at  Mr.  Ramy,  and  not  at 
the  flowers. 

"I  guess  we  might  go  to  Cendral  Park 
some  Sunday,"  their  visitor  suggested. 
"Do  you  ever  go  there.  Miss  Evelina?" 

"No,  we  don't  very  often;  leastways  we 
ain't  been  for  a  good  while."  She  sparkled 
at  the  prospect.  "It  would  be  lovely, 
wouldn't  it,  Ann  Eliza?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  elder  sister,  com- 
ing back  to  her  seat. 

"  Well,  why  don't  we  go  next  Sunday  ?  " 
Mr.  Ramy  continued.  "And  we'll  invite 
Miss  Mellins  too — that'll  make  a  gosy 
little  party." 

That  night  when  Evelina  undressed  she 
took  a  jonquil  from  the  vase  and  pressed 
it  with  a  certain  ostentation  between  the 
leaves  of  her  prayer-book.  Ann  Eliza, 
covertly  observing  her,  felt  that  Evelina 
was  not  sorry  to-  be  observed,  and  that 
her  own  acute  consciousness  of  the  act 
was  somehow  regarded  as  magnifying  its 
significance. 

The  following  Sunday  broke  blue  and 
warm.  The  Bunner  sisters  were  habitual 
church-goers,  but  for  once  they  left  their 
prayer-books  on  the  what-not,  and  ten 
o'clock  found  them,  gloved  and  bonneted, 
awaiting  Miss  Mellins's  knock.  Miss 
MelUns  presently  appeared  in  a  glitter  of 
jet  sequins  and  spangles,  with  a  tale  of 
having  seen  a  strange  man  prowling  under 
her  windows  till  he  was  called  off  at  dawn 
by  a  confederate's  whistle;  and  shortly 
afterward    came    Mr.    Ramy,    his    hair 
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brushed  with  more  than  usual  care,  his 
broad  hands  encased  in  gloves  of  olive- 
green  kid. 

The  little  party  set  out  for  the  nearest 
street-car,  and  a  flutter  of  mingled  grati- 
fication and  embarrassment  stirred  Ann 
Eliza's  bosom  when  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Ramy  intended  to  pay  their  fares.  Nor 
did  he  fail  to  live  up  to  this  opening  liber- 
ality; for  after  guiding  them  through  the 
Mall  and  the  Ramble  he  led  the  way  to  a 
rustic  restaurant  where,  also  at  his  ex- 
pense, they  fared  idyllically  on  milk  and 
lemon-pie. 

x\fter  this  they  resumed  their  walk, 
strolling  on  with  the  slowness  of  unaccus- 
tomed holiday-makers  from  one  path  to 
another — through  budding  shrubberies, 
past  grass-banks  sprinkled  with  Hlac 
crocuses,  and  under  rocks  on  which  the 
forsythia  lay  like  sudden  sunshine.  Ev- 
erything about  her  seemed  new  and  mirac- 
ulously lovely  to  Ann  Ehza ;  but  she  kept 
her  feelings  to  herself,  leaving  it  to  Eve- 
lina to  exclaim  at  the  hepaticas  under  the 
shady  ledges,  and  to  Miss  ^lellins,  less 
interested  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the 
human  world,  to  remark  significantly  on 
the  probable  history  of  the  persons  they 
met.  All  the  alleys  were  thronged  with 
promenaders  and  obstructed  by  perambu- 
lators; and  Miss  MelUns's  running  com- 
mentary threw  a  glare  of  lurid  possibili- 
ties over  the  placid  family  groups  and 
their  romping  progeny. 

Ann  Eliza  was  in  no  mood  for  such  in- 
terpretations of  life;  but,  knowing  that 
Miss  Mellins  had  been  invited  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  her  company  she  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  the  dress-maker's  side, 
letting  Mr.  Ramy  lead  the  way  with  Eve- 
lina. Miss  Mellins,  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  occasion,  grew  more  and 
more  discursive,  and  her  ceaseless  talk, 
and  the  kaleidoscopic  whirl  of  the  crowd, 
were  unspeakably  bewildering  to  Ann 
Eliza.  Her  feet,  accustomed  to  the  slip- 
pered ease  of  the  shop,  ached  with  the  un- 
familiar effort  of  walking,  and  her  ears 
with  the  din  of  the  dress-maker's  anec- 
dotes; but  every  nerve  in  her  was  aware 
of  Evelina's  enjoyment,  and  she  was  de- 
termined that  no  weariness  of  hers  should 
curtail  it.  Yet  even  her  heroism  shrank 
from  the  significant  glances  which  Miss 
Mellins  presently  began  to  cast  at  the 


couple  in  front  of  them:  Ann  Eliza  could 
bear  to  connive  at  Evelina's  bliss,  but  not 
to  acknowledge  it  to  others. 

At  length  Evelina's  feet  also  failed  her, 
and  she  turned  to  suggest  that  they  ought 
to  be  going  home.  Her  flushed  face  had 
grown  pale  with  fatigue,  but  her  eyes  were 
radiant. 

The  return  lived  in  Ann  Eliza's  memory 
with  the  persistence  of  an  evil  dream. 
The  horse-cars  were  packed  with  the  re- 
turning throng,  and  they  had  to  let  a 
dozen  go  by  before  they  could  push  their 
way  into  one  that  was  already  crowded. 
Ann  Eliza  had  never  before  felt  so  tired. 
Even  Miss  ]\Iellins's  flow  of  narrative  ran 
dry,  and  they  sat  silent,  wedged  between 
a  negro  woman  and  a  pock-marked  man 
with  a  bandaged  head,  while  the  car  rum- 
bled slowly  down  a  squalid  avenue  to  their 
corner.  Evelina  and  Mr.  Ramy  sat  to- 
gether in  the  forward  part  of  the  car,  and 
Ann  Eliza  could  catch  only  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  forget-me-not  bonnet  and 
the  clock-maker's  shiny  coat-collar;  but 
when  the  little  party  got  out  at  their  cor- 
ner the  crowd  swept  them  together  again, 
and  they  walked  back  in  the  effortless  si- 
lence of  tired  chfldren  to  the  Bunner  sis- 
ters' basement.  As  Miss  MelHns  and  Mr. 
Ramy  turned  to  go  their  various  ways 
Evelina  mustered  a  last  display  of  smiles; 
but  Ann  Eliza  crossed  the  threshold  in  si- 
lence, f eehng  the  stillness  of  the  Uttle  shop 
reach  out  to  her  like  consoling  arms. 

That  night  she  could  not  sleep;  but  as 
she  lay  cold  and  rigid  at  her  sister's  side, 
she  suddenly  felt  the  pressure  of  Evelina's 
arms,  and  heard  her  whisper:  '^Oh,  Ann 
Eliza,  warn't  it  heavenly?" 


VI 


For  four  days  after  their  Sunday  in  the 
Park  the  Bunnar  sisters  had  no  news  of 
]Mr.  Ramy.  At  first  neither  one  betrayed 
her  disappointment  and  anxiety  to  the 
other;  but  on  the  fifth  morning  Evelina, 
always  the  first  to  yield  to  her  feelings, 
said,  as  she  turned  from  her  untasted  tea: 
^'I  thought  you'd  oughter  take  that 
money  out  by  now,  Ann  Eliza." 

Ann  Eliza  understood  and  reddened. 
The  winter  had  been  a  fairly  prosperous 
one  for  the  sisters,  and  their  slowly  ac- 
cumulated savings  had  now  reached  the 
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handsome  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars; 
but  the  satisfaction  they  might  have  felt 
in  this  unwonted  opulence  had  been 
clouded  by  a  suggestion  of  Miss  Mellins's 
that  there  were  dark  rumours  concerning 
the  savings  bank  in  which  their  funds  were 
deposited.  They  knew  Miss  Mellins  was 
given  to  vain  alarms;  but  her  words,  by 
the  sheer  force  of  repetition,  had  so  shaken 
Ann  Eliza's  peace  that  after  long  hours 
of  midnight  counsel  the  sisters  had  de- 
cided to  advise  with  Mr,  Ramy;  and  on 
Ann  Eliza,  as  the  head  of  the  house,  this 
duty  had  devolved.  Mr.  Ramy,  when 
consulted,  had  not  only  confirmed  the 
dress-maker's  report,  but  had  offered  to 
find  some  safe  investment  which  should 
give  the  sisters  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  the  suspected  savings  bank;  and 
Ann  Eliza  knew  that  Evelina  alluded  to 
the  suggested  transfer. 

''Why,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  she  agreed. 
''Mr.  Ramy  said  if  he  was  us  he  wouldn't 
want  to  leave  his  money  there  any 
longer'n  he  could  help." 

"It  was  over  a  week  ago  he  said  it," 
Evelina  reminded  her. 

"  I  know ;  but  he  told  me  to  wait  till  he'd 
found  out  for  sure  about  that  other  invest- 
ment; and  we  ain't  seen  him  since  then." 

Ann  Eliza's  words  released  their  secret 
fear.  "I  wonder  what's  happened  to 
him,"  Evelina  said.  "  You  don't  suppose 
he  could  be  sick?" 

"I  was  wondering  too,"  Ann  Eliza  re- 
joined; and  the  sisters  looked  down  at 
their  plates. 

"  I  should  think  you'd  oughter  do  some- 
thing about  that  money  pretty  soon," 
Evelina  began  again. 

"Well,  I  know  I'd  oughter.  What 
would  you  do  if  you  was  me?" 

"If  I  was  yow,"  said  hei;  sister,  with 
perceptible  emphasis  and  a  rising  blush, 
"I'd  go  right  round  and  see  if  Mr.  Ramy 
was  sick.     You  could." 

The  words  pierced  Ann  Eliza  like  a 
blade.     "  Yes,  that's  so,"  she  said. 

"It  would  only  seem  friendly,  if  he 
really  is  sick.  If  I  was  you  I'd  go  to-day," 
Evelina  continued;  and  after  dinner  Ann 
Eliza  went. 

On  the  way  she  had  to  leave  a  parcel  at 
the  dyer's,  and  having  performed  that 
errand  she  turned  toward  Mr.  Ramy's 
shop.     Never  before  had  she  felt  so  old, 


so  hopeless  and  humble.  She  knew  she 
was  bound  on  a  love-errand  of  Evelina's, 
and  the  knowledge  seemed  to  dry  the  last 
drop  of  young  blood  in  her  veins.  It  took 
from  her,  too,  all  her  faded  virginal  shy- 
ness; and  with  a  brisk  composure  she 
turned  the  handle  of  the  clock-maker's 
door. 

But  as  she  entered  her  heart  began  to 
tremble,  for  she  saw  Mr.  Ramy,  his  face 
hidden  in  his  hands,  sitting  behind  the 
counter  in  an  attitude  of  strange  dejec- 
tion. At  the  click  of  the  latch  he  looked 
up  slowly,  fixing  a  lustreless  stare  on  Ann 
Eliza.  For  a  moment  she  thought  he  did 
not  know  her. 

"Oh,  you're  sick  !"  she  exclaimed;  and 
the  sound  of  her  voice  seemed  to  recall  his 
wandering  senses. 

"Why,  if  it  am't  Miss  Bunner!"  he 
said,  in  a  low  thick  tone;  but  he  made  no 
attempt  to  move,  and  she  noticed  that  his 
face  was  the  colour  of  yellow  ashes. 

"You  are  sick,"  she  persisted,  emboldr 
ened  by  his  evident  need  of  help.  "Mr. 
Ramy,  it  was  real  unfriendly  of  you  not  to 
let  us  know." 

He  continued  to  look  at  her  with 
dull  eyes.  "I  ain't  been  sick,"  he  said. 
"Leastways  not  very:  only  one  of  my  old 
turns."  He  spoke  in  a  slow  laboured  way, 
as  if  he  had  difficulty  in  getting  his  words 
together. 

"Rheumatism?"  she  ventured,  seeing 
how  unwillingly  he  seemed  to  move. 

"Well — somethin'  like,  maybe.  I 
couldn't  hardly  put  a  name  to  it." 

"If  it  was  anything  Hke  rheumatism, 
my  grandmother  used  to  make  a  tea — " 
Ann  Eliza  began:  she  had  forgotten,  in  the 
warmth  of  the  moment,  that  she  had  only 
come  as  Evelina's  messenger. 

At  the  mention  of  tea  an  expression  of 
uncontrollable  repugnance  passed  over 
Mr.  Ramy's  face.  "Oh,  I  guess  I'm  get- 
ting on  all  right.  I've  just  got  a  headache 
to-day." 

Ann  Eliza's  courage  dropped  at  the 
note  of  refusal  in  his  voice. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  gently.  "My 
sister  and  me'd  have  been  glad  to  do  any- 
thing we  could  for  you." 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  said  Mr.  Ramy 
wearily;  then,  as  she  turned  to  the  door, 
he  added  with  an  effort:  "Maybe  I'll  step 
round  to-morrow." 
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"We'll  be  real  glad,"  Ann  Eliza  re- 
peated. Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  dusty 
bronze  clock  in  the  window.  She  was 
unaware  of  looking  at  it  at  the  time,  but 
long  afterward  she  remembered  that  it 
represented  a  Newfoundland  dog  with  his 
paw  on  an  open  book. 

When  she  reached  home  there  was  a 
purchaser  in  the  shop,  turning  over  hooks 
and  eyes  under  Evelina's  absent-minded 
supervision.  Ann  Eliza  passed  hastily 
into  the  back  room,  but  in  an  instant  she 
heard  her  sister  at  her  side. 

"Quick  !  I  told  her  I  was  goin'  to  look 
for  some  smaller  hooks — how  is  he?" 
Evelina  gasped. 

"He  ain't  been  very  well,"  said  Ann 
EHza  slowly,  her  eyes  on  Evelina's  eager 
face;  "but  he  says  he'll  be  sure  to  be  round 
to-morrow  night." 

"He  will?  Are  you  telling  me  the 
truth?" 

"Why,  Evelina  Bunner ! " 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  I"  cried  the  younger 
recklessly,  rushing  back  into  the  shop. 

Ann  Eliza  stood  burning  with  the  shame 
of  Evelina's  self-exposure.  She  was 
shocked  that,  even  to  her,  Evelina  should 
lay  bare  the  nakedness  of  her  emotion; 
and  she  tried  to  turn  her  thoughts  from 
it  as  though  its  recollection  made  her  a 
sharer  in  her  sister's  debasement. 

The  next  evening,  Mr.  Ramy  reap- 
peared, still  somewhat  sallow  and  red- 
lidded,  but  otherwise  like  his  usual  self. 
Ann  Eliza  consulted  him  about  the  in- 
vestment he  had  recommended,  and  after 
it  had  been  settled  that  he  should  attend 
to  the  matter  for  her  he  took  up  the  illus- 
trated volume  of  Longfellow — for,  as  the 
sisters  had  learned,  his  culture  soared  be- 
yond the  newspapers — and  read  aloud, 
wdth  a  fine  confusion  of  consonants,  the 
poem  on  "Maidenhood."  Evelina  low- 
ered her  lids  while  he  read.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  evening,  and  Ann  EHza  thought 
afterward  how  different  life  might  have 
been  with  a  companion  who  read  poetry 
like  Mr.  Ramy. 

vn 

During  the  ensuing  weeks  Mr.  Ramy, 
though  his  visits  were  as  frequent  as  ever, 
did  not  seem  to  regain  his  usual  spirits. 
He  complained  frequently  of  headache, 


but  rejected  Ann  Eliza's  tentatively  prof- 
fered remedies,  and  seemed  to  shrink  from 
any  prolonged  investigation  of  his  symp- 
toms. July  had  come,  with  a  sudden 
ardour  of  heat,  and  one  evening,  as  the 
three  sat  together  by  the  open  window  in 
the  back  room,  Evelina  said:  "I  dunno 
what  I  wouldn't  give,  a  night  like  this,  for 
a  breath  of  real  country  air." 

"So  would  I,"  said  Mr.  Ramy,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  from  his  pipe.  "I'd  like 
to  be  setting  in  an  arbour  dis  very  min- 
ute." 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  it  be  lovely  ?  " 

"I  always  think  it's  real  cool  here — 
we'd  be  heaps  hotter  up  where  Miss  Mel- 
lins  is,"  said  Ann  Eliza. 

"Oh,  I  daresay — but  we'd  be  heaps 
cooler  somewhere  else, ' '  her  sister  snapped : 
she  was  not  infrequently  exasperated  by 
Ann  Eliza's  furtive  attempts  to  mollify 
Providence. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Ramy  appeared 
with  a  suggestion  which  enchanted  Eve- 
lina. He  had  gone  the  day  before  to  see 
his  friend,  Mrs.  Hochmiiller,  who  lived  in 
the  outskirts  of  Hoboken,  and  Mrs.  Hoch- 
miiller had  proposed  that  on  the  following 
Sunday  he  should  bring  the  Bunner  sisters 
to  spend  the  day  with  her. 

"She's  got  a  real  garden,  you  know," 
Mr.  Ramy  explained,  "wid  trees  and  a 
real  summer-house  to  set  in ;  and  hens  and 
chickens  too.  And  it's  an  elegant  sail 
over  on  de  ferry-boat." 

The  proposal  drew  no  response  from 
Ann  Eliza.  She  was  still  oppressed  by 
the  recollection  of  her  interminable  Sun- 
day in  the  Park;  but,  obedient  to  Eve- 
lina's imperious  glance,  she  finally  faltered 
out  an  acceptance. 

The  Sunda}^  was  a  very  hot  one,  and 
once  on  the  ferry-boat  Ann  Eliza  revived 
at  the  touch  of  the  salt  breeze,  and  the 
spectacle  of  the- crowded  w^aters;  but  when 
they  reached  the  other  shore,  and  stepped 
out  on  the  dirty  wharf,  she  began  to  ache 
with  anticipated  weariness.  They  got 
into  a  street-car,  and  were  jolted  from 
one  mean  street  to  another,  till  at  length 
Mr.  Ramy  pulled  the  conductor's  sleeve 
and  they  got  out  again;  then  they  stood 
in  the  blazing  sun,  near  the  door  of  a 
crowded  beer-saloon,  waiting  for  another 
car  to  come;  and  that  carried  them  out  to 
a  thinly  settled  district,  past  vacant  lots 
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and  narrow  brick  houses  standing  in  un- 
supported solitude,  till  they  finally  reached 
an  almost  rural  region  of.  scattered  cot- 
tages and  low  wooden  buildings  that 
looked  like  village  ''stores."  Here  the 
car  finally  stopped  of  its  own  accord,  and 
they  walked  along  a  rutty  road,  past  a 
stone-cutter's  yard  with  a  high  fence 
tapestried  with  theatrical  advertisements, 
to  a  little  red  house  with  green  blinds  and 
a  garden  paling.  Really,  Mr.  Ramy  had 
not  deceived  them.  Clumps  of  dielytra 
and  day-lilies  bloomed  behind  the  paling, 
and  a  crooked  elm  hung  romantically  over 
the  gable  of  the  house. 

At  the  gate  Mrs.  HochmuUer,  a  broad 
woman  in  brick-brown  merino,  met  them 
with  nods  and  smiles,  while  her  daughter 
Linda,  a  flaxen-haired  girl  with  mottled 
red  cheeks  and  a  sidelong  stare,  hovered 
inquisitively  behind  her.  Mrs.  Hoch- 
miiller,  leading  the  way  into  the  house, 
conducted  the  Bunner  sisters  the  way  to 
her  bedroom.  Here  they  were  invited  to 
spread  out  on  a  mountainous  white  feather- 
bed the  cashmere  mantles  under  which 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  had  com- 
pelled them  to  swelter,  and  when  they  had 
given  their  black  silks  the  necessary  twitch 
of  readjustment,  and  Evelina  had  fluffed 
out  her  hair  before  a  looking-glass  framed 
in  pink-shell  work,  their  hostess  led  them 
to  a  stuffy  parlour  smelling  of  ginger- 
bread. After  another  ceremonial  pause, 
broken  by  polite  enquiries  and  shy  ejac- 
ulations, they  were  shown  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  table  was  already  spread  with 
strange-looking  spice-cakes  and  stewed 
fruits,  and  where  they  presently  found 
themselves  seated  between  Mrs.  Hoch- 
miiller  and  Mr.  Ramy,  while  the  staring 
Linda  bumped  back  and  forth  from  the 
stove  with  steaming  dishes. 

To  Ann  Eliza  the  dinner  seemed  end- 
less, and  the  rich  fare  strangely  unappe- 
tizing. She  was  abashed  by  the  easy  in- 
timacy of  her  hostess's  voice  and  eye. 
With  Mr.  Ramy  IMrs.  Hochmiiller  was 
almost  flippantly  familiar,  and  it  was  only 
when  Ann  Eliza  pictured  her  generous 
form  bent  above  his  sick-bed  that  she 
could  forgive  her  for  tersely  addressing 
him  as  '*Ramy."  During  one  of  the 
pauses  of  the  meal  Mrs.  Hochmiiller  laid 
her  knife  and  fork  against  the  edges  of  her 
plate,  and,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  clock- 
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maker's  face,  said  accusingly:  ''You  hat 
one  of  dem  turns  again,  Ramy." 

"I  dunno  as  I  had,"  he  returned  eva- 
sively. 

Evelina  glanced  from  one  to  the  other. 
"Mr.  Ramy  has  been  sick,"  she  said  at 
length,  as  though  to  show  that  she  also 
was  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority. 
"He's  complained  very  frequently  of 
headaches." 

"Ho  ! — I  know  him,"  said  Mrs.  Hoch- 
miiller with  a  laugh,  her  eyes  still  on  the 
clock-maker.  "Ain't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Ramy?" 

Mr.  Ramy,  who  was  looking  at  his  plate, 
said  suddenly  one  word  which  the  sisters 
could  not  understand;  it  sounded  to  Ann 
Eliza  like  "Shwike." 

Mrs.  Hochmiiller  laughed  again.  "  My, 
my,"  she  said,  "wouldn't  you  think  he'd 
be  ashamed  to  go  and  be  sick  and  never 
dell  me,  me  that  nursed  him  troo  dat  aw- 
fulfever?" 

"Yes,  I  should,^'  said  Evelina,  with  a 
spirited  glance  at  Ramy;  but  he  was  look- 
ing at  the  sausages  that  Linda  had  just 
put  on  the  table. 

When  dinner  was  over  Mrs.  Hochmiil- 
ler invited  her  guests  to  step  out  of  the 
kitchen-door,  and  they  found  themselves 
in  a  green  enclosure,  half  garden,  half  or- 
chard. Grey  hens  followed  by  golden 
broods  clucked  under  the  twisted  apple- 
boughs,  a  cat  dozed  on  the  edge  of  an  old 
well,  and  from  tree  to  tree  ran  the  net- 
work of  clothes-line  that  denoted  Mrs. 
Hochmiiller's  calling.  Beyond  the  apple 
trees  stood  a  yellow  summer-house  fes- 
tooned with  scarlet  runners;  and  below 
it,  on  the  farther  side  of  a  rough  fence,  the 
land  dipped  down,  holding  a  bit  of  wood- 
land in  its  hollow.  It  was  all  strangely 
sweet  and  still  on  that  hot  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  as  she  moved  across  the  grass 
under  the  apple-boughs  Ann  Eliza  thought 
of  quiet  afternoons  in  church,  and  of  the 
hymns  her  mother  had  sung  to  her  when 
she  was  a  baby. 

Evelina  was  more  restless.  She  wan- 
dered from  the  well  to  the  summer-house 
and  back,  she  tossed  crumbs  to  the  chick- 
ens and  disturbed  the  cat  with  arch  ca- 
resses ;  and  at  last  she  expressed  a  desire  to 
go  down  into  the  wood. 

"I  guess  you  got  to  go  round  by  the 
road,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Hochmiiller.    "  My 
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Linda  she  goes  troo  a  hole  in  de  fence,  but 
I  guess  you'd  tear  your  dress  if  you  was  to 
dry." 

''I'll  help  you,"  said  Mr.  Ramy;  and 
guided  by  Linda  the  pair  walked  along 
the  fence  till  they  reached  a  narrow  gap  in 
its  boards.  Through  this  they  disap- 
peared, watched  curiously  in  their  descent 
by  the  grinning  Linda,  while  Mrs.  Hoch- 
miiller  and  Ann  Eliza  were  left  alone  in 
the  summer-house. 

Mrs.  Hochmiiller  looked  at  her  guest 
with  a  confidential  smile.  "  I  guess  dey'U 
be  gone  quite  awhile,"  she  remarked,  jerk- 
ing her  double  chin  toward  the  gap  in  the 
fence.  ''Folks  like  dat  don't  never  re- 
member about  de  dime."  And  she  drew 
out  her  knitting. 

Ann  Eliza  could  think  of  nothing  to  say. 

"Your  sister  she  thinks  a  great  lot  of 
him,  don't  she?"  her  hostess  continued. 

Ann  Eliza's  cheeks  grew  hot.  "Ain't 
you  a  teeny  bit  lonesome  away  out  here 
sometimes  ? ' '  she  asked.  ' '  I  should  think 
you'd  be  scared  nights,  all  alone  with  your 
daughter." 

"Oh,  no,  I  ain't,"  said  Mrs.  Hochmiil- 
ler. "You  see  I  take  in  washing — dat's 
my  business — and  it's  a  lot  cheaper  doing 
it  out  here  dan  in  de  city:  where'd  I  get 
a  drying-ground  like  dis  in  Hobucken? 
And  den  it's  safer  for  Linda  too;  it  geeps 
her  outer  de  streets." 

"Oh,"  said  Ann  Eliza,  shrinking.  She 
began  to  feel  a  distinct  aversion  for  her 
hostess,  and  her  eyes  turned  with  invol- 
untary annoyance  to  the  square-backed 
form  of  Linda,  still  inquisitively  suspended 
on  the  fence.  It  seemed  to  Ann  Eliza 
that  Evelina  and  her  companion  would 
never  return  from  the  wood;  but  they 
came  at  length,  Mr.  Ramy's  brow  pearled 
with  perspiration,  Evelina  pink  and  con- 
scious, a  drooping  bunch  of  ferns  in  her 
hand;  and  it  was  clear  that,  to  her  at 
least,  the  moments  had  been  winged. 

"D'you  suppose  they'll  revive?"  she 
asked,  holding  up  the  ferns;  but  Ann 
Eliza,  rising  at  her  approach,  said  stifSy: 
"We'd' better  be  getting  home,  Evelina." 

"Mercy  me!  Ain't  you  going  to  take 
your  coffee  first?"  Mrs.  Hochmiiller 
protested;  and  Ann  Eliza  found  to  her 
dismay  that  another  long  gastronomic 
ceremony  must  intervene  before  polite- 
ness permitted  them  to  leave.  At  length, 
however,  they  found  themselves  again  on 


the  ferry-boat.  Water  and  sky  were  grey, 
with  a  dividing  gleam  of  sunset  that  sent 
sleek  opal  waves  in  the  boat's  wake.  The 
wind  had  a  cool  tarry  breath,  as  though  it 
had  travelled  over  miles  of  shipping,  and 
the  hiss  of  the  water  about  the  paddles  was 
as  delicious  as  though  it  had  been  splashed 
into  their  tired  faces. 

Ann  Eliza  sat  apart,  looking  away  from 
the  others.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  Mr.  Ramy  had  proposed  to  Evelina 
in  the  wood,  and  she  was  silently  prepar- 
ing herself  to  receive  her  sister's  confi- 
dence that  evening. 

But  Evelina  was  apparently  in  no  mood 
for  confidences.  When  they  reached 
home  she  put  her  faded  ferns  in  water,  and 
after  supper,  when  she  had  laid  aside  her 
silk  dress  and  the  forget-me-not  bonnet, 
she  remained  silently  seated  in  her  rock- 
ing-chair near  the  open  window.  It  was 
long  since  Ann  Eliza  had  seen  her  in  so 
uncommunicative  a  mood. 

The  following  Saturday  Ann  Eliza  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  shop  when  the  door 
opened  and  Mr.  Ramy  entered.  He  had 
never  before  called  at  that  hour,  and  she 
wondered  a  little  anxiously  what  had 
brought  him. 

"Has  anything  happened?"  she  asked, 
pushing  aside  the  basketful  of  buttons 
she  had  been  sorting. 

"Not's  I  know  of,"  said  Mr.  Ramy 
tranquilly.  "But  I  always  close  up  the 
store  at  two  o'clock  Saturdays  at  this  sea- 
son, so  I  thought  I  might  as  well  call  round 
and  see  you." 

"Im  real  glad,  I'm  sure,"  said  Ann 
Eliza;    "but  Evelina's  out." 

"I  know  dat,"  Mr.  Ramy  answered. 
"  I  met  her  round  de  corner.  She  told  me 
she  got  to  go  to  dat  new  dyer's  up  in  Forty- 
eighth  Street.  She  won't  be  back  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  har'ly,  will  she  ?  " 

Ann  Eliza  looked  at  him  with  rising 
bewilderment.  "No,  I  guess  not,"  she 
answered;  her  instinctive  hospitality 
prompting  her  to  add:  "Won't  you  set 
down  jest  the  same?" 

Mr.  Ramy  sat  down  on  the  stool  beside 
the  counter,  and  Ann  Eliza  returned  to 
her  place  behind  it. 

"  I  can't  leave  the  store,"  she  explained. 

"Well,  I  guess  we're  very  well  here." 
Ann  Ehza  had  become  suddenly  aware 
that  Mr.  Ramy  was  looking  at  her  with 
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unusual  intentness.  Involuntarily  her 
hand  strayed  to  the  thin  streaks  of  hair 
on  her  temples,  and  thence  descended  to 
straighten  the  brooch  beneath  her  collar. 

"You're  looking  very  well  to-day,  Miss 
Bunner,"  said  Mr.  Ramy,  following  her 
gesture  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,"  said  Ann  Eliza  nervously.  ^'  I'm 
always  well  in  health,"  she  added. 

''I  guess  you're  healthier  than  your 
sister,  even  if  you  are  less  sizeable." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Evelina's  a  mite 
nervous  sometimes,  but  she  ain't  a  bit 
sickly." 

"She  eats  heartier  than  you  do;  but 
that  don't  meannothing,"  said  Mr.  Ramy. 

Ann  Eliza  was  silent.  She  could  not 
follow  the  trend  of  his  thought,  and  she 
did  not  care  to  commit  herself  farther 
about  Evelina  before  she  had  ascertained 
if  Mr.  Ramy  considered  nervousness  in- 
teresting or  the  reverse. 

But  Mr.  Ramy  spared  her  all  farther  in- 
decision. 

"Well,  Miss  Bunner,"  he  said,  drawing 
his  stool  closer  to  the  counter,  "I  guess  I 
might  as  well  tell  you  fust  as  last  what  I 
come  here  for  to-day.  I  want  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

Ann  Eliza,  in  many  a  prayerful  mid- 
night hour,  had  sought  to  strengthen  her- 
self for  the  hearing  of  this  avowal,  but 
now  that  it  had  come  she  felt  pitifully 
frightened  and  unprepared.  Mr.  Ramy 
was  leaning  with  both  elbows  on  the  coun- 
ter, and  she  noticed  that  his  nails  were 
clean  and  that  he  had  brushed  his  hat;  yet 
even  these  signs  had  not  prepared  her ! 

At  last  she  heard  herself  say,  with  a  dry 
throat  in  which  her  heart  was  hammering : 
"Mercy  me,  Mr.  Ramy!" 

"I  want  to  get  married,"  he  repeated. 
"I'm  too  lonesome.  It  ain't  good  for  a 
man  to  live  all  alone,  and  eat  noding  but 
cold  meat  every  day." 

"No,"  said  Ann  Eliza  softly. 

"And  the  dust  fairly  beats  me." 

"Oh,  the  dust— I  know!" 

Mr.  Ramy  stretched  one  of  his  blunt- 
fingered  hands  toward  her.  "I  wisht 
you'd  take  me." 

Still  Ann  Eliza  did  not  understand.  She 
rose  hesitatingly  from  her  seat,  pushing 
aside  the  basket  of  buttons  which  lay  be- 
tween them;  then  she  perceived  that  Mr. 
Ramy  was  trying  to  take  her  hand,  and 
as  their  fingers  met  a  flood  of  joy  swept 


over  her.  Never  afterward,  though  every 
other  word  of  their  interview  was  stamped 
on  her  memory  beyond  all  possible  forget- 
ting, could  she  recall  what  he  said  while 
their  hands  touched;  she  only  knew  that 
she  seemed  to  be  floating  on  a  summer  sea, 
and  that  all  its  waves  were  in  her  ears. 

"  Me — me  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"I  guess  so,"  said  her  suitor  placidly. 
"You  suit  me  right  down  to  the  ground, 
Miss  Bunner.     Dat's  the  truth." 

A  woman  passing  along  the  street 
paused  to  look  at  the  shop-window,  and 
Ann  Eliza  half  hoped  she  would  come  in; 
but  after  a  desultory  inspection  she  went 
on. 

"Maybe  you  don't  fancy  me?"  Mr. 
Ramy  suggested,  discountenanced  by 
Ann  Eliza's  silence. 

A  word  of  assent  was  on  her  tongue,  but 
her  lips  refused  it.  She  must  find  some 
other  way  of  telling  him. 

"I  don't  say  that." 

"  Well,  I  always  kinder  thought  we  was 
suited  to  one  another,"  Mr.  Ramy  con- 
tinued, eased  of  his  momentary  doubt. 
"I  always  liked  de  quiet  style — no  fuss 
and  airs,  and  not  afraid  of  work."  He 
spoke  as  though  dispassionately  cata- 
loguing her  charms. 

Ann  Eliza  felt  that  she  must  make  an 
end.  "  But,  Mr.  Ramy,  you  don't  under- 
stand.    I've  never  thought  of  marrying." 

Mr.  Ramy  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 
"Why  not?" 

"WeU,  I  don't  know,  har'ly."  She 
moistened  her  twitching  lips.  "The  fact 
is,  I  ain't  as  active  as  I  look.  Maybe  I 
couldn't  stand  the  care.  I  ain't  as  spry 
as  Evelina — nor  as  young,"  she  added, 
with  a  last  great  effort. 

"But  you  do  most  of  de  work  here,  any- 
ways," said  her  suitor  doubtfully. 

"  Oh,  well,  that's  because  Evelina's  busy 
outside;  and  where  there's  only  two 
women  the  work  don't  amount  to  much. 
Besides,  I'm  the  oldest;  I  have  to  look 
after  things,"  she  hastened  on,  half  pained 
that  her  simple  ruse  should  so  readily  de- 
ceive him. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you're  active  enough  for 
me,"  he  persisted.  His  calm  determina- 
tion began  to  frighten  her;  she  trembled 
lest  her  own  should  be  less  staunch. 

"No,  no,"  she  repeated,  feeling  the 
tears  on  her  lashes.  "I  couldn't,  Mr. 
Ramy,  I  couldn't  marry.     I'm  so  sur- 
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prised.  I  always  thought  it  was  Evelina 
— always.  And  so  did  everybody  else. 
She's  so  bright  and  pretty — it  seemed  so 
natural." 

"Well,  you  was  all  mistaken,"  said  Mr. 
Ramy  obstinately. 

"I'm  so  sorry." 

He  rose,  pushing  back  his  chair. 

"You'd  better  think  it  over,"  he  said, 
in  the  large  tone  of  a  man  who  feels  he 
may  safely  wait. 

"Oh,  no,  no.  It  ain't  any  sorter  use, 
Mr.  Ramy."  I  don't  never  mean  to  marry. 
I  get  tired  so  easily — I'd  be  afraid  of  the 
work.    And  I  have  such  awful  headaches." 


when  Evelina  is  sick  she  won't  never  give 
in  to  it,"  Ann  Eliza  declared,  making 
some  hurried  adjustments  with  her  con- 
science. 

"I  wouldn't  have  thought  that,"  said 
Mr.  Ramy. 

"I  guess  you  don't  know  us  as  weU  as 
you  thought  you  did." 

"Well,  no,  that's  so;  maybe  I  don't. 
I'll  wish  you  good  day,  Miss  Bunner"; 
and  Mr.  Ramy  moved  toward  the  door. 

"Good  day,  Mr.  Ramy,"  Ann  Eliza 
answered. 

She  felt  unutterably  thankful  to  be 
alone.     She  knew  the  crucial  moment  of 


She  paused,  racking  her  brain  for  more    her  life  had  passed,  and  she  was  glad  that 

convincing  infirmities.  she  had  not  fallen  below  her  own  ideals. 

"  Headaches,  do  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Ramy ,    It  had  been  a  wonderful  experience,  full 


turmng  back. 

"My,  yes,  awful  ones,  that  I  have  to 
give  right  up  to.  Evelina  has  to  do  every- 
thing when  I  have  one  of  them  headaches. 
She  has  to  bring  me  my  tea  in  the  morn- 
ings." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr. 
Ramy. 

"Thank  you  kindly  all  the  same,"  Ann 
Eliza  murmured.     "And  please  don't — 


of  midreamed-of  fear  and  fascination;  and 
in  spite  of  the  tears  on  her  cheeks  she  was 
not  sorry  to  have  known  it.  Two  facts, 
however,  took  the  edge  from  its  perfec- 
tion: that  it  had  happened  in  the  shop, 
and  that  she  had  not  had  on  her  black 
silk. 

She  passed  the  next  hour  in  a  state  of 
dreamy  ecstasy.  Something  had  entered 
into  her  life  of  which  no  subsequent  em- 


don't — "     She  stopped  suddenly,  looking  poverishment  could  rob  it:  she  glowed 

at  him  through  her  tears.  with  the  same  rich  sense  of  possessorship 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  answered,  that  once,  as  a  little  girl,  she  had  felt  when 

"Don't  you  fret,   Miss  Bunner.     Folks  her  mother  had  given  her  a  gold  locket 

have    got     to    suit    themselves."     She  and  she  had  sat  up  in  bed  in  the  dark  to 

thought  his  tone  had  grown  more  resigned  draw  it  from  its  hiding-place  beneath  her 

since  she  had  spoken  of  her  headaches.  night-gown. 

For  some  moments  he  stood  looking  at  At  length  a  dread  of  Evelina's  return 

her  with  a  hesitating  eye,  as  though  uncer-  began  to  mingle  with  these  musings.   How 

tain  how  to  end  their  conversation;   and  could  she  meet  her  younger  sister's  eye 

at  length  she  found  courage  to  say  (in  the  without  betraying  what  had  happened  ? 

words  of  a  novel  she  had  once  read):  "I  She  felt  as  though  a  visible  glory  lay  on 


don't  want  this  should  make  any  differ- 
ence between  us." 

"Oh,  my,  no,"  said  Mr.  Ramy,  ab- 
sently picking  up  his  hat. 

"You'll  come  in  just  the  same?"  she 
continued,  nerving  herself  to  the  effort. 


her,  and  she  was  glad  that  dusk  had  fallen 
when  Evelina  entered.  But  her  fears 
were  superfluous.  Evelina,  always  self- 
absorbed,  had  of  late  lost  all  interest  in 
the  simple  happenings  of  the  shop,  and 
Ann  Eliza,  with  mingled  mortification  and 


"We'd  miss  you  awfully  if  you  didn't,    relief ,  perceived  that  she  was  in  no  danger 


Evelina,  she — "  She  paused,  torn  be- 
tween her  desire  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
Evelina,  and  the  dread  of  prematurely 
disclosing  her  sister's  secret. 

"Don't  Miss  Evelina  have  no  head- 
aches?" Mr.  Ramy  suddenly  asked. 

"My,  no,  never — well,  not  to  speak  of, 
anyw^ay.     She  ain't  had  one  for  ages,  and 


of  being  cross-questioned  as  to  the  events 
of  the  afternoon.  She  w^as  glad  of  this; 
yet  there  was  a  touch  of  humiHation  in 
finding  that  the  portentous  secret  in  her 
bosom  did  not  visibly  shine  forth.  It 
struck  her  as  dull,  and  even  slightly  ab- 
surd, of  Evelina  not  to  know  at  last  that 
they  were  equals. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


A  stream  of  shadowy  figures  that  padded,  barefooted,  barebacked,  in  a  panicky  gallop  to  the  gig  that  strained 
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THE    GOLDEN    GLOW   OF   VICTORY 
By    Thomas   Jeffries    Betts 

Illustrations  by  W.  T.  Benda 


THIS  is  a  story  told  me  by  Pat  Evans 
as  we  sat  by  a  sun-splashed  gravel 
walk  in  the  Shanghai  Public  Gar- 
dens. I  wish  I  could  tell  it  as  he  did,  but  I 
lack  the  vocabulary  and  the  pungent  slang 
of  the  Seven  Tongues.  Evans  is  a  tall 
man,  whose  long,  thin  mouth  writhes  like 
an  angleworm  in  its  effort  to  keep  up  with 
the  moods  that  sparkle  from  his  dark 
eyes.  He  practises  the  extreme  leisure 
Vol.  LX.— 48 


only  enjoyed  by  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  indigent  of  the  Model  Settlement, 
and  lavishes  much  of  his  time  and  con- 
versation upon  me,  to  my  lasting  edifica- 
tion. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  with  the  gar- 
dens crowded  by  the  children  of  the  port, 
who,  under  the  blank-eyed  watchfulness 
of  their  amahs,  hunted  for  mud-turtles 
and  chased  fiddler-crabs  to  their  lairs. 
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The  April  sun  turned  every  yellow  wave- 
let of  the  Soo  Chow  creek  into  a  helio- 
graph, and  the  air  was  tepidly  urging  the 
two  of  us  to  the  inviting  of  our  ease,  when 
Evans  made  out  the  Bannisters — John 
Bannister  of  Liao  Shan  and  his  wife.  As 
their  carriage  rolled  over  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  Pat  told  me  rapidly  how  they 
came  down  to  Shanghai  every  spring,  just 
as  soon  as  the  ice  was  out  at  Liao  Shan; 
how  they  always  rode  in  the  victoria,  even 
when  travelling  the  three  hundred  yards 
between  the  Astor  House  and  the  gar- 
dens ("There's  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  macadam  in  all  Liao  Shan,"  explained 
Evans,  "so  they  never  get  a  chance  to 
drive  there");  and  how  John  Bannister 
possessed  thirty  blue-serge  suits,  all  ex- 
actly alike. 

"Look — see  as  they  go  by  the  fence," 
he  concluded.  "Tell  me  what  you  think 
of  'em." 

I  stared  at  the  two  as  their  victoria 
dawdled  past,  its  silver  trappings  aglim- 
mer  in  the  sun.  His  hair  was  slightly 
grizzled,  his  face  lined  with  the  wrinkles 
of  the  commander.  The  close-fitting  blue 
suit  seemed  to  hint  that  its  twenty-nine 
brethren  had  all  but  exhausted  the  serge 
supply  before  its  turn  for  cutting.  And 
as  for  her,  her  gray  tailor-made  shrieked 
Rue-de-la-Paix  from  every  seam,  the 
northern  complexion  was  a  rose  in  the 
midst  of  the  abounding  Shanghai  sallow- 
ness,  and  her  hair  rolled  into  the  depths 
of  her  hat  like  a  golden  tidal  wave. 
Dainty  she  was,  and  fair — the  kind  of 
woman  you  associate  with  elusive  jas- 
mine perfume.  Evans  looked  at  me  quiz- 
zically. 

"Well?" 

"Do  they — do  they  get  along  togeth- 
er?" 

"Wait." 

In  an  instant  they  came  down  the  walk 
together — carriages  are  not  tolerated  in 
the  gardens — the  gravel  sliding  under 
their  feet.  Very  gravely  they  nodded  to 
Evans.  Very  gravely  he  returned  their 
bow.  And  I,  leaning  hard  against  the 
bench  back,  looked  and  looked  and  won- 
dered.    Evans  grinned  understandingly. 

"I  think  it's  their  walk,"  he  explained. 
"  Did  you  see  how  they  step  out  from  the 
hip?    Only  free  people  walk  that  way." 

But  I  knew  better.     I  had  seen  their 


eyes  with  something  that  burned  clear 
and  warm  and  tawny  under  the  outer  blue. 
There  was  the  bond,  the  oneness,  that 
held  them  together.  They  both  had  it, 
that  glow  that  gave  them  the  appearance 
of  being  alone  in  the  world,  of  being  ele- 
vated above  a  sun-tanned  desert  of  hu- 
manity over  which  they — by  virtue  of 
each  other — could  preside.  And  I  felt 
that  Evans,  for  all  his  attempted  ingenu- 
ousness as  to  their  w^alk,  knew  where  the 
real  twinship  lay  between  them. 

"It's  their  eyes,  Pat,"  I  corrected  pa- 
tiently. "Tell  me  how  they  got  that 
light  back  of  'em." 

"Bannister's  always  had  it.  It  means 
victory — victory  over  yourself  and  all  the 
world.  I — I  call  it  the  golden  glow  of  vic- 
tory." Evans  is  usually  quite  unabashed 
in  his  fantasies. 

"But  what  about  the  woman?" 

And  then  he  cast  his  difl&dence  aside 
and  plunged  in. 

Madge  Kerrigan — her  maiden  name 
was  Kerrigan — reached  Liao  Shan  in  the 
spring  of  nineteen-seven,  a  slip  of  a  girl 
who  could  wear  clothes,  drive  men  crazy, 
and  do  very  little  else. 

"Just  a  type,"  explained  Evans — "just 
a  t}^e.  You  see 'em  come  through  in 
shoals,  at  the  Astor  here,  at  the  Wagons 
Lits  in  Peking.  Their  eyes  can't  laugh 
y'  know;  just  glazed  and  dead.  They've 
only  touched  at  the  rim  of  things,  and 
they  don't  understand.  That's  it;  they 
just  don't  know." 

"Don't  know  what?" 

"Oh— everything."  Then  thought- 
fully: "Wish  to  God  I  knew.  Maskee! 
That  b'long  Madge." 

Of  course  Madge  was  not  alone.  There 
were  Pa  and  Ma  Kerrigan — so  called  out 
of  sheer  appropriateness — and  a  young 
man  who  had  thrown  up  a  good  billet 
^^dth  the  Russo- Asiatic  Bank  in  Hankow 
to  follow  in  Madge's  train.  An  upstand- 
ing chap  he  was,  full  of  the  glory  and 
foolishness  of  his  four-and-twenty  years, 
who,  previous  to  Madge's  advent,  had  re- 
joiced in  an  endless  capacity  for  Scotches- 
and-sodas  and  for  semi-platonic  affairs 
with  any  married  woman  available — "an 
out-an'-out  drottle,"  summed  up  Evans, 
as  if  the  word  contained  it  all.  From 
Hankow  on  he  had  tagged  faithfully  after 
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Madge — perhaps  the  worst  thing  he  could 
have  done,  as  his  following  enabled  her 
to  postpone  a  decision.  "She  just  didn't 
know,"  Pat  conclusively  explained. 

When  they  arrived  at  Liao  Shan,  how- 
ever, and  the  Kerrigans,  thanks  to  a  bale 
of  credentials  carried  by  ma  in  her  official 
capacity — she  was  the  niece  of  a  cousin 
of  an  ex- vice-president — were  installed  as 
guests  in  the  Consulate,  a  complication 
was  introduced.  Bannister  was  the  com- 
plication. 

By  infinite  tact  and  resource  Mrs. 
Blake  managed  to  unearth  him  from  the 
big,  white-stuccoed  barn  that  was  part 
dwelling,  part  office,  part  w^arehouse,  and 
to  shepherd  him  into  a  dinner-party.  He 
sat  through  it  like  a  granite  rock,  smoked 
three  cigars  after  the  w^omen  had  gone 
out,  and  proposed  to  Madge  Kerrigan  the 
next  day.  All  Liao  Shan  settled  back 
gleefully  to  watch  the  race. 

It  was  a  neck-and-neck  affair.  Madge 
frowned  on  The  Drottle  because  she  had 
had  so  much  of  his  kind  of  infatuation  at 
home.  Also  she  smiled  on  him  because 
he  was  the  only  specimen  of  his  type  avail- 
able. As  for  Bannister,  sometimes  she 
called  his  attitude  "egotistic  assurance," 
sometimes  she  referred  to  it  as  "iron  de- 
termination," and  spoke  of  "superhu- 
man inflexibility  of  purpose."  Madge 
liked  that  kind  of  speech.  She  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  big  man  with  the  yellow 
glow  behind  his  eyes,  but  there  was  a 
blundering  solidity  about  him  that  held 
her  off;  and  the  race  resolved  itself  into  a 
series  of  spurts,  with  neither  man  leading 
very  far. 

At  first  it  was  largely  Drottle.  He  used 
to  take  Madge  out  to  the  tennis-courts 
every  afternoon — he  had  the  figure  and 
elasticity  of  a  white  corset  stay — and  to- 
gether they  would  hammer  the  local  tal- 
ent; while  Bannister  would  sit  in  the 
pavilion,  scald  himself  out  with  tea,  and 
glower  at  his  rival.  Two  weeks  it  lasted, 
and  then  the  big  north-of-England  man 
countered  with  the  Ho  Feng. 

Ho  Feng  means  "river  breeze."  She 
was  the  survivor  from  the  wreck  of  an 
unsuccessful  wharfage  company  of  Ban- 
nister's— a  seventy-foot  tug  with  a  tem- 
peramental, double  -  expansion  engine. 
Her  owner  took  her  and  crowded  a  top- 
heavy,   comfortable  deck-house  on  her 


stern  and  cleared  a  little  space  forward  as 
a  deck.  Then  he  fitted  her  out  with  a 
Japanese  crew — they  were  smarter,  he 
said,  and  he  never  expected  to  rely  on 
them — two  quarter-ton  anchors,  a  fire- 
fighting  equipment,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  twenty-foot  gig  that  towed  behind 
on  an  inch-and-a-half  hawser,  stowed  a 
small  dory — he  boasted  that  it  could  ride 
out  any  gale — on  her  cabin  roof.  It  was 
all  typically  Bannisterian.  Liao  Shan 
giggled  at  the  result  and  urged  him  to 
complete  her  with  a  hurricane-deck. 

The  move  worked  for  a  while.  All  the 
mixed-doubles  combinations  of  the  port 
had  about  admitted  the  mastery  of  Madge 
and  her  partner,  and  she  was  looking  for 
other  worlds  to  conquer.  And  so,  most 
afternoons  at  four,  you  could  see  the  Ho 
Fetig  pull  out  from  the  Hai  Chang  wharf 
and  go  puffing  and  blowing — she  was  a 
scandalous  coal-eater — up  or  down  the 
river,  as  the  case  might  be.  "The  water 
is  just  as  muddy  as  this,"  said  Evans, 
pointing  to  the  lapping  wavelets  of  the 
creek  at  our  feet,  "and  that  made  the 
Ho  Feng  look  all  the  whiter." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  mud  that  fed  Madge 
up  with  it  at  last.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
sameness — you  can  only  go  two  ways  on 
a  river.  But,  finally,  she  commenced  to 
talk  of  the  joy  of  seeing  blue  water  again, 
so  Bannister  got  out  his  very  complete 
sets  of  admiralty  charts,  went  down  and 
patted  the  engine  encouragingly,  and  told 
his  lowdah,  Yoshino,  to  stock  up  for  a 
week-end  trip  of  fifty  miles  down  the 
coast  to  clear  water  and  Tower  Hill. 

And  when  Saturday  came,  beaming  and 
bright,  Bannister  crammed  the  Kerrigans, 
the  Blakes,  and  The  Drottle — he  was  tac- 
tician enough  to  include  his  rival — upon 
the  tiny  poop,  and,  with  much  panting  of 
exhaust  and  belching  of  Fu  Shun  coal 
smoke,  they  bobbed  down  the  river,  with 
the  engine  and  tide  shaking  a  fair  twelve 
knots  out  of  her,  with  every  one  gulping 
down  the  fresh,  salt  air  and  watching  for 
the  mud  to  fade  out  of  the  sea.  Down  the 
channel  and  across  the  bar  they  crawled; 
and  they  were  just  making  out  Lung 
Chou — that's  the  promontory  just  this 
side  of  Tower  Hill — and  the  water  was 
beginning  to  sallow,  when  the  on-shore 
squall  broke  on  them. 

"You  savvy  Gulf  of  Pechili,"  Evans 
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put  it.  "S'no  deeper  than  a  frying-pan. 
Breathe  hard  an'  you  blow  her  clean 
dry." 

As  soon  as  Yoshino  saw  the  cloud  line 
top  the  horizon,  he  sputtered  for  the  en- 
gineer to  crack  on  every  pound  of  steam 
he  had,  and  headed  her  for  Lung  Chou; 
and  the  old  Ho  Feng  began  to  beat  her 
cylinders  out  as  she  streaked  it  for  the 
promontory.  But  before  they  got  half- 
way the  seas  were  toppling  over  abeam 
and  she  was  showing  her  bilges  at  every 
roll.  Still,  they  carried  on,  with  the  water 
all  around  a  nasty  yellow  lather,  until  a 
very  scared  Jap  put  his  head  in  the  cabin 
door  to  report  that  a  comber  had  just 
smashed  the  engine-room  deadlights  and 
that  the  machinery  was  "makee  swim." 

"Good,"  grunted  Bannister,  and  he 
dug  a  set  of  oilskins  from  a  seat-locker — 
they  had  been  driven  into  the  cabin. 
*'Good.  Got  to  buck  it.  No  danger. 
Squairil  be  over  in  two  hours.  You  stay 
here.    Hold  tight  when  we  turn." 

He  left  them,  and  presently  the  water- 
carafes  turned  upside  down  as  he  headed 
her  into  it.  Then  things  quieted  down  a 
bit.  Forward,  Yoshino  and  Bannister 
wrestled  her  straight  into  the  seas,  with 
the  water  all  but  washing  them  out,  but 
the  launch  herself  snored  into  it  steadily, 
racked  by  her  racing-screw,  but  with  the 
deadly  cross-buck  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  women  were  even  beginning  to  laugh 
at  The  Drottle's  jokes,  when  the  Ho  Feng 
mounted  a  wave,  poised  herself  on  its 
top,  waggled  her  old  tail  of  a  propeller  in 
the  air,  and  then  fell  off,  swerving  to  port 
as,  with  the  racket  of  all  hell  let  loose,  a 
connecting-rod  broke  under  the  strain. 

Bannister  automatically  spun  the  wheel 
hard  down  and  swore.  Then  the  engine- 
room  hatch  opened  and  spewed  forth  a 
cloud  of  steam  and  a  stream  of  shadowy 
figures  that  padded,  barefooted,  bare- 
backed, in  a  panicky  gallop  to  the  gig  that 
strained  astern.  The  grizzle-haired  lowdah 
ducked  out  from  the  pilot-house. 

"Yoshino ! "  called  Bannister.  The  cap- 
tain stopped  for  an  instant,  half-turned 
his  head,  then  yielded  to  the  call  of  the 
sauve  qui  pent  and  shuffled  aft.  And 
then,  beyond  the  steam-cloud.  Bannister 
saw  the  nose  of  the  gig  poke  out,  the  row- 
ers' backs  shining  in  the  spray,  and  he 
knew  that  his  crew  was  gone.    He  gave 


the  wheel  one  final  turn,  then  fought  his 
way  aft  to  the  cabin  door,  reeling  as  the 
Ho  Feng  reeled,  and  clinging  to  the  taffrail 
as  the  toppling  seas  tried  to  lick  him  from 
the  launch's  side.  With  a  last  swing  he 
lurched  around  the  deck-house  corner  and 
thrust  his  dripping  sou'wester  into  the 
cabin  door. 

"All  you  men  on  deck!  No  time  for 
oilskins.  Quick!"  Then,  as  they  cow- 
ered on  the  little  patch  of  sheltered  deck, 
safe  from  the  women's  ears:  "Engine's 
gone  to  hell.  Get  out  sea-anchor.  Lee 
shore."  And  he  drove  them  forward 
while  the  Ho  Feng  wallowed  in  the  trough. 

Down  in  the  forecastle  they  broke  up 
the  heavy  wooden  bunks  and  dragged 
them  up  the  slithering  ladder.  Crudely 
and  tightly  they  bound  them  together 
around  a  punctured  drum  of  oil  that  Ban- 
nister had  dragged  from  the  scalding  en- 
gine-room. Over  the  side  they  dumped  it 
all,  at  the  end  of  a  fifty-foot  rope;  and  the 
Ho  Feng  slowly  turned  her  nose  to  the 
wind  and  bobbed  in  the  oil-smoothed  sea. 

Then,  when  the  launch  no  longer  bur- 
rowed into  the  seas,  but  rose  and  fell  and 
jerked  over  the  surges  with  an  occasional 
kiss  of  spray  coming  aboard.  Bannister 
led  the  other  three  into  the  wheel-house, 
closed  the  windows,  produced  a  well- 
thumbed  chart  and  held  a  council  of 
w^ar.  That  is,  he  let  the  others  know  his 
plans. 

"Here's  where  we  are."  His  thumb 
jabbed  down  in  a  nest  of  water  depths. 
"There's  the  coast — it's  about  ten  miles. 
See?"  As  the  launch  rose  they  caught  a 
glimpse  to  leeward  of  a  saffron  cord  be- 
tween the  gray  that  was  the  sea  and  the 
gray  that  was  the  sky.  "We're  driftin' 
down  on  it  at  about  five  knots.  It'll  get 
slower  as  we  go  in;  there's  a  hell  of  an  off- 
set current  from  the  point,  here."  The 
thumb  shifted  over  a  couple  of  miles  to 
promontory- sheltered  Lung  Chou  Bay. 
"  That  gives  us,  say,  two  hours  to  the  four- 
mile  curve.  Maybe  the  blow'U  have  gone 
down  enough  by  that  time  to  anchor — it'd 
pull  the  bows  out  of  the  rotten  old  tub  if 
we  tried  it  now.  If  she's  still  blowin',  the 
four  miles'U  give  enough  sea  room  to 
make  the  point  in  the  dory,  sure.  No 
worry.    Don't  tell  the  women." 

The  two  hours'  wait  began.  The  men 
herded  back  to  the  cabin  and  lent  moral 
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support  to  Bannister  as  he  explained:  chewed  savagely  at  battered  brier  pipes. 
"  Slight  engine-room  defect.  Have  to  ride  Only  The  Drottle  showed  restlessness; 
out  the  storm.     No  danger.     No  reason    every  few  minutes  he  would  dodge  in  or 


She  was  sure  now  that  . 


she  could  only  love  the  one  who  stayed  behind  for  her. 
— Page  465. 


to  be  uneasy."   Then,  impelled  by  the  out  of  the  house.     Sometimes  he  would 

feeling  of  impotency  and  fear  of  the  the-  stagger  back  for  a  peep  through  the  cabin 

atrical  that  overcomes  the  male  before  his  windows.     At   times   a   clanging  would 

mate  in  distress,  they  solemnly  filed  for-  come  from  the  engines  as  he  hammered 

ward   to    the  wheel-house,  where    they  at  the  dangling  rods.    He  even  tried  to 
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make  conversation  with  the  older 
men,  but  his  efforts  broke  down  be- 
fore the  barrier  of  their  stohdity. 
The  habits  of  their  three  diverse 
lives  had  united  in  one  result,  the 
formation  of  a  common  stoicism. 
So  they  leaned  against  the  wheel- 
house  walls,  gi\'ing  to  the  lurches 
of  the  craft,  taking  now  and  then 
a  brief  glance  at  the  clouds  to  lee- 
ward and  at  the  nearing  coast,  ex- 
changing an  occasional  pipe-load 
or  monosyllable.  They  had  long 
since  learned  how  to  wait. 

To  the  women  in  the  cabin  it 
was  more  of  a  nightmare.  Noth- 
ing to  be  seen,  their  sensations  were 
bounded  by  the  Ho  Feng's  jerky 
rises  and  swooping  descents;  that 
and  the  breathing  of  the  fetid  cabin 
air.  Ma  was  hopeless  and  com- 
plaining. Loudly  she  lamented  the 
pass  to  which  their  gadding  had 
brought  her.  Madge  was  huddled 
in  a  cushioned  corner,  emitting  an 
occasional  tired  whimper.  Only 
IMrs.  Blake  sat  quiet,  tight  of  lip 
and  open-eyed.  They  were  all  too 
frightened  to  be  sick.  And  so  the 
two  hours  passed  away,  ticked  off 
by  the  pendulum  of  the  Ho  Feng^s 
rise  and  fall. 

Finally,  there  came  the  jar  of 
footsteps  overhead  and  the  heavy 
grating  of  the  dory  as  it  was  pulled 
to  the  stern.  Then  there  was  soli- 
tude again.  At  last  Bannister's 
head  appeared  in  the  door. 

"Sorr}^  Have  to  take  you  off. 
No  danger.  Dory '11  live  through 
any  sea.  No  danger,  I  say.  Wrap 
up  warm;   it'll  be  wet." 

As  if  herding  a  flock  of  chickens, 
he  drove  them  out  on  the  fore- 
shortened poop.  The  two  elder 
men,  by  virtue  of  their  weight, 
were  already  in  the  stern  of  the 
dory  that  bucked  and  swerved  in 
the  t\\dsting  seas.  The  high-built 
deck-house,  breaking  the  sweep  of 
the  wind,  made  a  shouted  conver- 
sation possible,  and,  with  his  verb- 


less  exhortations,  Bannister  set 
about  bullying  them  into  the 
boat.  Mary  Blake  got  in  dumb- 
ly, efficiently;  with  ma  there  was 
more  difficulty. 

''For  God's  sake,  stiffen  your 
knees!  Jump  on  the  rise.  There! 
Miss  Kerrigan  I " 

But  iMadge  drew  back. 

''Why,  there's  only  room  for 
six,"  she  called  out,  pointing  to 
the  dory.  ''There's  only  room 
for  six !" 

"Get  in!  Plenty  of  room! 
Get  in!" 

"But  I  say,"  broke  in  The 
Drottle,  "this  won't  do  at  all. 
We  can't  leave  you  here." 

"  Get  in !  Plenty  of  room,  I 
tell  you.  Do  ye  want  us  all  to 
drift  on  the  coast?  Get  in  if  ye 
want  to  make  the  point.  Sharp's 
the  word!" 

^ladge  backed  against  the  cab- 
in wall.  The  Drottle  came  close 
to  Bannister. 

"But  we  can't  leave  you  here. 
We  never " 

"  Where  would  ye  put  me,  then? 
Will  ye  take  seven  in  a  number  six 
dory?  Do  I  command  here  or 
no  ?     Get  in,  the  two  of  ye ! " 

*'No  one  commands  now. 
We're  man  and  man."  Suddenly 
he  turned  to  Madge.  "Madge, 
which  of  us  shall  go?" 

The  girl  went  pale  and  seemed 
to  crumple  against  the  door. 
WTiich  ?  Her  look  ffickered  from 
one  to  the  other.  W^hich?  And 
it  seemed  as  if  her  eyes,  her  head, 
all  of  her,  were  dropping — down 
and  down  and  down. 

"Oh— don't!  Don't!  I  don't 
know !     I  don't  know ! " 

And  even  as  she  said  it  she 
knew;  and  a  great  surge  of  de- 
spair swept  over  her  at  the  knowl- 
edge.   She  knew  1 

"Madge!  Madge!"  shrilled 
Mrs.  Kerrigan  from  the  dory. 
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She  knew.  Deep  within  her  the  hope- 
lessness of  it  all  spread  and  tore.  For  she 
was  sure  now  that  of  the  two  that  stood 
before  her  she  could  only  love  the  one  who 
stayed  behind  for  her.  And  she  hated 
herself  for  it ;  and  then  she  tried  to  pray. 

" '  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven ' " 


"Ah!"  Madge  could  not  keep  in  the 
exclamation.  As  the  coin  soared  above 
the  shelter  of  the  deck-house  the  wind 
caught  it  and  flicked  it  into  the  sea. 

*'  Madge !  Madge  ! "  came  Mrs.  Kerri- 
gan's shriek.    "Aren't  you  coming?" 

Bannister  grinned  and  fumbled  anew. 


Up  she  raised  her  head,  with  the  yellow  light  still  glowing  in  her  eyes. — Page  466. 


"Which  of  us  shall  go,  Madge?" 

"Don't!  It's  not  fair!  I  can't;  I 
can't!"  She  had  turned  her  face  to  the 
cabin  wall. 

Then  it  was  that  The  Drottle  had  an 
inspiration. 

"Look  here,"  he  shouted.  " I'll  match 
you  to  see  who  stays."  Bannister — he 
would  have  staked  his  soul  on  the  turn  of 
a  card — half-closed  his  eyes,  then  smiled 
a  smile  that  was  all  angles  and  fumbled 
through  his  oilskins  to  a  trousers  pocket. 
As  if  moved  by  an  irresistible  windlass, 
Madge  turned  and  watched  the  men. 

"  Call ! "  shouted  Bannister,  and  flipped 
the  coin. 

"Tails." 


' '  My  luck  piece, ' '  he  confided.  ' '  Looks 
bad  for  old  John.    Call." 

"Tails." 

The  piece  flipped  aloft  and  seemed  to 
flutter  down,  to  Madge's  big,  white  eyes. 
She  closed  them.  She  must  not  see;  she 
must  not  see !  And  then  they  sprang 
open  again  and  she  saw  Bannister  nod- 
ding friendlily  to  The  Drottle. 

"Congratulations,  sir.  Hope  you're 
satisfied.  Get  in ! "  Then  it  was  that 
Madge  found  her  face  against  the  sticky 
oilskins  and  felt  the  encrusted  salt  bite 
into  her  eyes,  while  a  far-ofl  voice,  that 
she  felt  must  be  hers,  cried: 

"John!  John!  Don't  leave  me! 
Don't!" 
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And  Bannister,  exalted,  gently  pushed 
her  to  one  side  and  faced  The  Drottle. 

"Congratulations,"  smiled  the  latter  a 
bit  strangely.  "You  win.  You're  the 
better  man." 

"I've  lost."  He  held  up  the  coin. 
"Get  in!" 

"  You  fool,  she  loves  you.  I'm  damned 
if  she  leaves  you." 

"  Go  aboard  or  go  to  hell !  Are  you  go- 
ing ?  "  Bannister's  hand  dropped  back  to 
the  rail  and  twined  around  a  bela\dng-pin. 

"No!" 

There  was  a  sweep  of  his  arm  and  The 
Drottle  dropped  in  a  Imnp  on  the  deck. 
With  a  quick  swing  of  his  arms,  John 
tossed  him  into  the  dory. 

"Now,  Madge." 

And  then  Lladge  knew  why  she  had 
been  born,  and  that  it  was  not  to  desert 
this,  her  man.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and 
there,  back  of  her  eyes  as  she  winked  at 
the  tears,  burned  a  coal,  a  gleam,  a  flare — 
the  golden  glow  of  victory. 

"I'm  damned  if  I  go!"  she  shouted. 
There  was  a  red  streak  in  the  air  as  she 
seized  one  of  Bannister's  cherished  fire- 
axes  and  brought  it  down  where  the  dory 
painter  crossed  the  rail.  And  she  mingled 
the  salt  of  her  tears  with  the  salt  of  the 
sea  on  his  oilskins,  while  the  boat  scudded 
off  to  leeward.  And  he,  very  illogically, 
held  her  close  and  was  very  glad  at  heart. 

Then  slowly  she  became  aware  that  he 
was  calling  her. 

"Madge!  Madge!  Look!  It's  break- 
ing ! "  Up  she  raised  her  head,  with  the 
yeUow  light  still  glowing  in  her  eyes,  and 
saw,  some  four  miles  off,  the  foam-fringed 


sand.  Between,  she  could  at  times  make 
out  the  white  handkerchief  of  the  dory's 
sail  against  the  yellow  of  the  sea.  And  to 
the  left  she  saw  the  glory  of  a  sun  shaft 
shining  through  the  clouds  Like  a  pillar 
of  golden  gauze. 

Evans  stopped  abruptly — as  usual.  He 
always  halts  at  the  ends  of  his  stories, 
as  if  waiting  to  be  disbelieved.  Then, 
semi-apologetically,  he  went  on: 

"That's  all.  The  Ho  Feng  pulled  out 
one  of  Bannister's  anchors,  bitts  and  all, 
but  the  other  held.  Bishop  Scott  mar- 
ried 'em  a  month  later,  an'  they've  been 
happy  ever  since.  Yes,  very  happy.  No 
children;  but  then  they  haven't  needed 
any  other  bonds.   Yes — they're — happy." 

He  tried  to  twist  the  thin,  red  ends  of 
his  mouth  up  into  a  smile,  but  they  sagged 
miserably.  Then  his  head  followed  them 
down  and  his  cane  rattled  as  it  fell  on  the 
walk.    There  was  a  gnawing  silence. 

"But— but  The  Drottle—  What  be- 
came of  The  Drottle?" 

"Oh,  I  was  The  Drottle."  Wearily  he 
Iffted  the  mass  of  black  hair  from  his  left 
temple,  disclosing  a  long  scar  glistening 
white.    "  Here's  where  Bannister  hit  me." 

He  sagged  into  his  dejection  again.  A 
full  minute  passed  -^^ith  us  both  motion- 
less. Then  he  reached  down,  picked  up 
the  cane,  and  stood  up  very  straight. 

"Vamos,  let's  go  over  to  the  club  an' 
lap  up  one." 

But  I,  as  once  before,  leaned  back  hard 
against  the  bench.  It  made  the  second 
time  that  day  that  I  had  seen  the  golden 
glow  of  victory. 


CARPENTRY 

By  Carroll  Aikins 

In  this  belittered  room  the  candle-sprite 

Cuts  and  is  quit  of  the  uneven  walls, 

Flickers  and  dies  on  chisel,  plane,  and  saw, 

But  lingers  ever  by  the  unfinished  crib 

As  if  the  unborn  tenant,  girl  or  boy, 

Already  peered  between  the  latticed  chinks 

And  loved  the  play,  and  laughed  wdth  shining  eyes. 

And  on  that  younger  face  the  glory  shone 

Of  our  own  spring-time;  and  the  Love  that  fled 

Into  our  friendlier  simimer  shyly  came 

And  put  his  arms  about  me,  wistfully. 


brum  a /ihotograph.  by  J.  B.  Carringtoti. 
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IN    CALIFORNIA   WITH    ROBERT 
LOUIS    STEVENSON 

By  Nellie  Van  de  Grift  Sanchez 


N  the  year  1879  there  re- 
mained one  spot  in  prac- 
tical America  where  the 
spirit  of  romance  still  lin- 
gered, though  even  there 
she  stood  a-tiptoe,  ready  to 
take  wing  into  the  mists  of  the  Pacific. 
It  seems  fitting  that  it  should  have  been  at 
that  place,  Monterey,  California,  that  I 
first  knew  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  prince 
of  romance.  Although  the  passing  of  the 
years  has  dimmed  the  memory  of  those 
days  to  a  certain  degree,  yet  here  and 
there  a  high  light  gleams  out  in  the  shad- 
owy haze  of  the  picture  and  brings  back 
the  impression  of  his  face  and  personality 
and  of  the  surroundings  and  little  events 
of  our  daily  life  in  his  company  as  though 
they  had  happened  but  yesterday.  The 
little  town  of  Monterey,  being  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  travel,  and  having  no 
mines  or  large  agricultural  tracts  in  its 


vicinity  to  stimulate  trade,  had  dreamed 
away  the  years  since  American  occupa- 
tion and  still  retained  much  of  the  flavor 
of  the  pastoral  days  of  Spanish  California. 
It  is  true  that  the  time  had  forever  gone 
when  the  man  who  found  himself  without 
food  had  naught  to  do  but  ask  his  richer 
neighbor  for  beef  or  corn  to  have  it 
granted,  free  and  without  price,  as  a  right, 
not  as  a  charity,  but  life  still  flowed  along 
easily  on  those  shores  of  eternal  spring 
upon  which  the  struggle  for  dollars  had 
not  yet  placed  its  blighting  touch.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  cascarone  balls,*  at  which 
the  entire  population,  irrespective  of  age 
or  worldly  position,  dressed  in  silks  or  in 
flannel  shirts,  as  the  case  might  be,  still 

*  These  entertainments  were  so  called  in  allusion  to' the 
custom  of  breaking  cascarones  (egg-shells),  previously  filled 
with  finely  cut  colored  and  tinsel  paper,  upon  the  heads  of  the 
dancers.  By  the  time  the  midnight  hour  rolled  around,  every 
head  gUttered  with  the  confetti  and  the  floor  was  piled  several 
inches  deep  with  it.  In  early  days,  the  caballero  who  wished 
to  make  a  special  "hit"  with  the  lady  of  his  heart  sometimes 
went  to  the  extreme  of  filling  his  shells  with  gold-dust. 
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gathered  almost  weekly  in  truly  demo- 
cratic comradeship,  the  egg-shells  were  no 
longer  filled  w^ith  gold-dust,  as  sometimes 
happened  in  the  prodigal  Spanish  days,  yet 
time  was  still  regarded  as  a  thing  of  so  lit- 
tle value  that  no  one  thought  of  abandon- 


that  language  for  an  occasion."  High 
adobe  walls,  topped  with  tiles,  concealed 
pleasant  secluded  gardens,  from  which  the 
hea\y  perfume  of  the  floribundia  and  oth- 
er semitropical  flowers  poured  out  upon 
the  evening  air.     Behind  such  a  wall  and 


A  bit  of  the  Senorita  Bonifacio's  garden. 


ing  the  pleasures  of  the  dance  until  broad 
daylight.  Along  the  narrow,  crooked 
streets  of  the  little  towTi,  with  its  wooden 
sidewalks  built  at  different  levels  con- 
nected by  short  flights  of  steps,  upon 
which  the  wayfarer  daring  enough  to  ven- 
ture their  passage  at  night  took  great 
chances  of  breaking  his  shins  or  perhaps 
even  his  neck,  the  language  of  old  Castile, 
spoken  with  surprising  purity,  was  heard 
more  often  than  English.  In  fact,  as  Mr. 
Stevenson  himself  says  in  his  essay  on 
"The  Old  Pacific  Capital,"  "it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  along  without  a  word  or  two  of 


in  the  midst  of  such  a  garden  stood  the 
two-story  adobe  dwelling  of  the  Seno- 
rita iSlaria  Ygnacia  Bonifacio,  known  to 
her  intimates  as  Doiia  Nachita.  In  the 
"clean  empty  rooms"  of  this  house,  fur- 
nished Tsdth  Spanish  abstemiousness  and 
kept  in  shining  whiteness,  "  where  the  roar 
of  the  water  dwelt  as  in  a  shell  upon  the 
chimney,"  we  had  our  temporary  resi- 
dence, and  here  he  came  often  to  visit 
us  and  share  our  simple  meals,  each  of 
which  became  a  little  fete  in  the  thrill 
of  his  presence  and  conversation.  Some- 
thing he  had  in  him  that  made  life  seem  a 


Building  in  which  Simoneau  had  his  old  restaurant.     This  buildins;  has  been  remodelled. 


more  exciting  thing,  better  worth  living, 
to  every  one  associated  with  him,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  be  dull  or  bored  in 
his  company.  It  is  true  that  he  loved  to 
talk,  and  one  of  his  friends  complained 
that  he  was  ''too  deuced  explanatory," 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  flood  of  talk 
he  sometimes  poured  out  was  the  over- 
flow of  a  full  mind,  a  mind  so  rich  in  ideas 
that  he  could  well  afi'ord  to  bestow  some 
of  it  upon  his  friends  without  hope  of  re- 
turn. His  was  no  narrow  vein  to  be  jeal- 
ously hoarded  for  use  in  his  writings,  but 
his  difficulty  lay  rather  in  choosing  from 
the  wealth  of  his  store.  He  once  re- 
marked that  he  could  not  understand  a 
man's  having  to  struggle  to  find  "some- 
thing to  write  about,"  and  perhaps  it  is 
true  that  one  who  has  to  do  that  has  no 
real  vocation  as  a  writer. 

When  he  came  to  us  at  Monterey  he 
was  newly  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  a  rather  peculiar  state  of 
mind  concerning  it,  complaining  that  it 
was  too  much  like  England  to  have  the 
piquancy  of  a  foreign  land,  and  yet  not 
enough  like  it  to  have  the  restfulness  of 
home,  therefore  it  left  him  with  a  strange, 
unsatisfied  feeling  that  he  found  hard  to 
explain.  One  of  the  things  in  the  new 
land  that  pleased  him  much  was  its  food, 
for  he  believed  in  enjoying  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  though  always  in  self-respect- 


ing moderation,  and  he  was  like  a  second 
Christopher  Columbus,  just  discovering 
green  corn  and  sweet  potatoes.  In  a  let- 
ter to  his  friend,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  he 
says:  "In  America  you  eat  better  than 
anywhere  else;  fact.  The  food  is  heav- 
enly 1"  During  his  first  days  at  Mon- 
terey he  kept  singing  the  praises  of  certain 
delectable  "little  cakes"  which  he  had 
found  much  to  his  liking  in  the  railroad 
eating-houses  while  crossing  the  conti- 
nent. These  were  a  great  mystery  to  us 
until  one  day  Ah  Sing,  the  Chinese  cook, 
placed  upon  the  table  a  plate  of  smoking- 
hot  baking-powder  biscuits.  Behold  the 
famous  "little  cakes"  I  The  very  things 
we  should  have  thought  a  ''Britisher" 
would  have  shrunk  from  in  unfeigned  hor- 
ror !  The  unexpected  discovery  in  the 
town  of  Jules  Simoneau,  to  whom  he  re- 
fers in  his  letters  as  "a  most  pleasant  old 
boy,  with  whom  I  discuss  the  universe  and 
play  chess,"  a  man  of  varied  talents,  who 
was  able  to  furnish  him  with  an  excellent 
dinner,  as  well  as  the  intelligent  compan- 
ionship which  he  valued  more  than  food, 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him.  Often 
we  all  repaired  together  to  Simoneau's  lit- 
tle restaurant,  where  we  were  served  meals 
that  were  a  rare  combination  of  French 
and  Spanish  cookery,  for  our  host's  wife, 
Dofia  Martina,  was  a  native  of  Miraflores, 
in  Lower  California,  and  was  well  skilled 
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On  the  shore  near  Monterey. 


in  the  preparation  of  the  tarn  ales  and  came 
con  chile^  of  the  Southwest.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  in  the  oft-told 
story  of  the  friendship  between  Jules  Si- 
moneau  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  but 
scant  justice  has  been  done  to  that  un- 
commonly fine  woman,  Doiia  Martina, 
who,  no  doubt,  had  her  part  in  caring  for 
the  sick  writer  when  he  lay  so  ill  in  jMon- 

*  Tamales,  perhaps  the  most  famous  culinary  product  of 
the  Southwest,  were  probably  of  Indian  origin,  rather  than 
Spanish,  for  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  documents 
of  the  early  explorers  as  forming  a  part  of  the  native  dietary. 
Their  construction  is  too  complicated  to  explain  here,  further 
than  to  say  that  they  are  made  of  corn-meal  and  chopped  meat 
rolled  in  corn-husks  and  boiled.  Came  con  chile  (meat  with 
chile)  is  what  its  name  indicates — a  stew  of  meat  and  red 
peppers. 


terey.  Perhaps  more  often  than  not  it 
was  her  kind  and  skilful  hand  that  pre- 
pared the  broth  and  smoothed  the  pillow 
for  Don  Roberto  Luis,  as  she  called  him; 
and  though  she  had  but  little  book  knowl- 
edge, she  was,  in  her  native  good  sense, 
her  well-chosen  language,  and  the  dignity 
and  courtesy  of  her  manners,  what  people 
call  "a  born  lady."  Mrs.  Stevenson  was 
profoundly  grateful  to  Jules  Simoneau  for 
his  early  kindness  to  her  husband  and  had 
a  sincere  admiration  for  his  wife  as  well. 
When  he  fell  into  straitened  circumstances 
in  his  old  age  she  went  to  his  rescue  and 
provided  him  with  a  comfortable  living 


The  mission  church  of  San  Carlos  Borromeo,  at  Monterey,  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Stevenson  visited  it. 

From  the  historical  collection  of  Charles  B.  Turrill,  of  San  Francisco. 
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during  his  last  years.  When  he  died  she 
followed  him  to  his  last  resting-place,  and 
afterward  erected  a  suitable  monument  to 
mark  it,  upon  which  she  stipulated  that 
the  name  of  Dona  Martina  should  also  be 
placed. 

In    the    Seiiorita   Bonifacio's   garden. 


with  us  at  table  in  her  large,  clean  rooms, 
through  whose  deep-embrasured  windows 
we  watched  her  flitting  about  among  her 
roses  and  geraniums,  have  gone  now  to 
"that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns"; the  senorita  herself  continued  to 
walk  her  garden  paths  with  her  youthful 


Jules  Simoneau  in  his  garden. 


where  we  spent  much  of  our  time,  there 
was  a  riot  of  flowers — rich  yellow  masses 
of  enormous  cloth-of-gold  roses,  or  the 
delicate  pink  of  the  old-fashioned  Castil- 
ian,  which  the  sefiorita  carefully  gathered 
each  year  to  make  rose  pillows,  besides 
fuchsias  as  large  as  young  trees  and  a 
thousand  other  blooms  of  incredible  size 
and  beauty.  Among  the  plants  their  lit- 
tle mistress  flitted  about  like  a  bird,  alert, 
active,  bright-eyed,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  as  springy  of  step  as  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
although  even  then  she  was  past  her  first 
youth.*    At  least  three  of  those  who  sat 

*  Concerning  this  lady  some  apocryphal  romances  have  been 
concocted— most  unnecessarily,  for  in  her  real  person  and  story 
she  is  sufl&ciently  interesting  without  the  addition  of  fiction. 


sprightliness  almost  unimpaired  until  her 
recent  death  (in  January,  191 6)  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six.  As  to  flowxrs,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  they  made  no  particular  appeal 
to  ^Ir.  Stevenson  except  for  their  scent, 
in  which  he  was  very  like  the  rest  of  his 
sex  all  over  the  world.  He  cared  rather 
for  Nature's  larger  effects — a  noble  cloud 
in  the  sky,  the  thunder  of  the  surf  upon 
the  beach,  or  the  fresh,  resinous  smell  of 
the  pine  forest. 

To  this  house  he  came  often  of  an  after- 
noon to  read  the  results  of  his  morning's 
work  to  the  assembled  family.  While  we 
sat  in  a  circle,  listening  in  appreciative  si- 
lence, he  nervously  paced  the  room,  read- 
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ing  aloud  in  his  full,  sonorous  voice — a 
voice  that  always  seemed  remarkable  in  so 
frail  a  man — his  face  flushed  and  his  man- 
ner rather  embarrassed,  for,  far  from  being 
overconfident  about  his  work,  he  always 
seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  shy  anxiety  lest 
it  should  not  be  up  to  the  mark.  He  in- 
variably gave  respectful  attention   and 


have  been  called  "Arizona  Breckinridge, 
or  A  Vendetta  in  the  West."  This  story, 
with  its  rather  lurid  title,  was  to  have 
been  based  upon  some  of  his  impres- 
sions of  Western  America,  but  his  heart 
could  not  have  been  in  it,  for  it  was  never 
finished.  The  name  Arizona  came  out  of 
his  intense  delight  in  the  ''songful,  tune- 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

From  a  portrait  taken  at  San  Francisco  in  1879. 


careful  consideration  to  the  criticism  cf 
the  humblest  of  his  hearers,  but  in  the  end 
clung  mth  Scotch  pertinacity  to  his  owti 
opinion  if  sure  of  its  justice.  There  was 
about  him  little  or  nothing  of  the  arro- 
gance of  the  successful  writer,  and  it  may 
be  that  his  open-minded  willingness  to 
hear  and  weigh  the  suggestions  of  others 
was  a  strong  factor  in  the  development 
of  his  powers.  He  was  not  too  proud 
to  learU'  from  the  meanest  tramp  met 
by  the  wayside,  if  so  be  that  the  tramp 
had  something  to  teach  him.  ...  In 
this  way  we  heard  "The  Pavilion  on  the 
Links,"  which  he  wrote  while  at  Mon- 
terey and  read  to  us  chapter  by  chapter 
as  they  came  from  his  pen.  While  there 
he  began  another  story  which   was  to 


ful"  nomenclature  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  terms  he  refers  to  it  in  "The 
Amateur  Emigrant."  The  name  Susque- 
hanna was  a  special  joy  to  him,  and  he 
took  pleasure  in  rolling  it  upon  his  tongue, 
adding  to  its  music  with  the  rich  tones  of 
his  voice,  as  he  repeated  it:  "Susque- 
hanna! Oh,  beautiful!"  While  on  the 
train  passing  through  Pennsylvania,  he 
wrote  some  verses  about  the  beautiful 
river  with  the  "tuneful"  name  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  ^Ir.  Sidney  Colvin,  of  which 
one  stanza  runs  thus: 

"I  think,  I  hope,  I  dream  no  more 
The  dreams  of  otherwhere; 
The  cherished  thoughts  of  yore; 
I  have  been  changed  from  what  I  was 
before ; 
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And  drunk  too  deep  perchance  the  lotus  of  the 
air 

Beside  the  Susquehanna  and  along  the  Dela- 
ware." 

Again,  in  writing  the  poem  entitled 
''Ticonderoga,"  it  was  the  name  that  first 
drew  his  attention,  and 

"It  sang  in  his  sleeping  ears, 
It  hummed  in  his  waking  head; 
The  name — Ticonderoga." 

Some  story  that  we  told  him  about  a 
man  who  named  his  numerous  family  of 


walk  with  him  on  such  a  night  and  lis- 
ten to  his  inimitable  talk  is  the  sort  of 
memory  that  cannot  fade.  On  other 
nights  when  the  waters  of  the  bay  were 
all  alight  with  the  glow  of  phosphores- 
cence, we  walked  upon  the  old  wooden 
pier  and  marvelled  at  the  billows  of  fire 
sent  rolling  in  beneath  us  by  the  splashing 
porpoises. 

Perhaps  nothing  about  the  place  inter- 
ested him  more  deeply  than  the  old  mis- 
sion of  San  Carlos  Borromeo,  once  the 


Cottage  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Eleventh  Avenue  and  East  Eighteenth 

Street,  Oakland,  where  Mr.  Stevenson  lived  for  some  months 

during  the  winter  of  1879-80. 

This  picture  was  taken  from  an  oil  sketch  made  by  Mrs.  Stevenson. 


daughters  after  the  States:  Indiana,  Ne- 
braska, etc.,  took  his  fancy  and  suggested 
the  name  of  Arizona  to  him. 

Out  of  the  mist  arise  memories  of  walks 
along  the  beach — the  long  beach  of  clean 
white  sand  that  stretches  unbroken  for  a 
distance  of  many  miles  around  the  great 
sweeping  curve  of  Monterey  Bay,  where 
we  "watched  the  tiny  sandy-pipers,  and 
the  huge  Pacific  seas."  Sometimes  we 
walked  there  at  night,  when  the  blood- 
red  harvest-moon  sprang  suddenly  like  a 
great  ball  of  fire  above  the  rim  of  the 
horizon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cir- 
cling bay,  sending  a  glittering  track 
across  the  water  to  our  very  feet.  To 
walk  with  Stevenson  on  such  a  night,  and 
watch  "the  waves  come  in  slowly,  vast 
and  green,  curve  their  translucent  necks 
and  burst  with  a  surprising  uproar" — to 


home  of  the  illustrious  Junipero  Serra  and 
now  the  last  resting-place  of  his  earthly 
remains.  Once  a  year,  on  San  Carlos 
Day,  November  4,  the  entire  population. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  young  and  old, 
dropped  all  other  occupation  and  trav- 
elled, some  on  horseback,  some  in  wagons, 
and  a  goodly  number  on  foot,  over  the 
four  miles  of  dusty  road  out  to  the  mission 
which,  having  been  founded  in  1770,  six 
years  earlier  than  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, may  lay  claim  to  a  respect- 
able antiquity,  as  such  things  go  in  the 
New  World.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's visit  to  Monterey  the  church  was 
fast  falling  into  ruin,  and  presented  a  pic- 
turesque but  melancholy  spectacle  of  de- 
cay. Nothing  of  the  roof  remained  ex- 
cept a  few  rafters,  from  which  hung  bits  of 
the  leather  thongs  by  which  they  had  been 


Telegraph  Hill. 

From  a  photograph  iu  the  historical  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Turrill,  of  San  Francisco.     This  photograph  was  taken  before 

the  fire  of  1906. 


bound  together,  for  no  nails  were  used  in 
its  construction.  Within  its  ruined  walls 
mass  was  celebrated  once  a  year  in  honor 
of  its  patron,  Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  and 
after  the  religious  services  were  over  all 
the  people  joined  in  a  joyous  merienda 
under  the.'.trees,  during  which  vast  quan- 
tities of  tamales,  enchiladas*  and  other 
distinctive  Spanish- American  viands  were 
generously  distributed  to  friend  and 
stranger.  Catholic  and  Protestant.     Mr. 

*  Merienda,  noonday  luncheon.  E^ichiladas  are  a  sort  of 
corn-meal  pancake  rolled  up  and  stuffed  with  cheese  and 
dressed  with  a  sauce  made  of  red  peppers. 
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Stevenson  attended  one  of  these  celebra- 
tions, and  was  greatly  moved  by  the  sight 
of  the  pitiful  remnant  of  aged  Indians, 
sole  survivors  of  Father  Serra's  once  nu- 
merous flock,  who  lifted  their  quavering 
voices  in  the  mass.  He  expressed  much 
surprise  at  the  clarity  of  their  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Latin,  and  in  his  essay  on 
*'The  Old  Pacific  Capital"  he  says:".  .  . 
there  you  may  hear  God  served  with  per- 
haps more  touching  circumstances  than 
in  any  other  temple  under  heaven.  .  .  . 
These  Indians  have  the  Gregorian  music 
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at  their  finger-ends,  and  pronounce  the 
Latin  so  correctly  that  I  could  follow  the 
meaning  as  they  sang."  Much  has 
changed  since  then,  for  the  church  has 
been  "restored,"  unfortunately,  with  a 
modern  shingled  roof  instead  of  the  ap- 
propriate tiles,  and  the  little  band  of  In- 
dians have  long  since  quavered  out  their 
last  mass  and  gone  to  meet  their  beloved 
pastor,  the  saintly  Serra. 

Those  were  dolce-far-niente  days  at 
Monterey,  dreamy,  romantic  days,  spent 
beneath  the  bluest  sky,  beside  the  bluest 
sea,  and  in  the  best  company  on  earth, 
and  all  was  glorified  by  the  rainbow  hues 
of  youth.  But,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  proph- 
esied, ''the  little  town  was  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  flaunt- 
ing caravanserai  which  sprang  up  in  the 
desert  by  the  railway,"  and  after  the  com- 
ing of  the  fashionable  hotel  the  commer- 
cial spirit  came  to  life  in  the  place.  The 
tile- topped  adobe  walls,  hiding  their  sweet, 
secluded  gardens,  gave  way  to  new  frame 
or  brick  buildings,  the  narrow,  crooked 
streets  were  straightened  and  graded,  the 
break-neck  sidewalks  replaced  by  neat  ce- 
ment pavements,  and,  at  last,  the  Spirit 
of  Romance  spread  her  wings  and  vanished 
into  the  mists  of  the  Pacific. 

The  setting  of  the  picture  is  now 
changed  to  Oakland,  across  the  bay  from 
San  Francisco,  where  we  lived  for  some 
months  in  the  little  house  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  himself  describes  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  ''Prince  Otto"  as  "far  gone  in  the 
respectable  stages  of  antiquity,  and  which 
seemed  indissoluble  from  the  green  gar- 
den in  which  it  stood,  and  that  yet  was  a 
sea-traveller  in  its  younger  days,  and  had 
come  round  the  Horn  piecemeal  in  the 
belly  of  a  ship,  and  might  have  heard  the 
seamen  stamping  and  shouting  and  the 
note  of  the  boatswain's  whistle."  This 
cottage  was  of  the  variety  known  as 
"cloth  and  paper,"  a  flimsy  construction 
permitted  by  the  kindly  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  on  winter  nights,  when  the 
wind  blew  in  strongly  from  the  sea,  its 
sides  puffed  in  and  out,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  "Scot,"  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  the  solid  buildings  of  his  native 
land.  It  was,  as  he  says,  "  embowered  in 
creepers,"  for  over  its  front  a  cloth-of-gold 
rose  spread  its  clinging  arms,  and  over  one 
side  a  Banksia  flung  a  curtain  of  green  and 
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yellow.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  this 
house  that  we  first  realized  the  serious  na- 
ture of  his  illness,  and  yet  there  was  none 
of  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  sickness, 
for  he  refused  to  be  the  regulation  sick 
man.  Every  day  he  worked  for  a  few 
hours  at  least,  one  of  us  acting  as  amanu- 
ensis in  order  to  save  him  the  physical 
labor  of  writing.  In  this  way  the  first 
rough  draft  of  "  Prince  Otto"  was  written, 
and  here,  too,  he  tried  his  hand  at  poetry, 
producing  some  of  the  poems  that  after- 
ward appeared  in  the  collection  called 
"Underwoods,"  although  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  believed  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  poetic  fire.  Brave  as 
his  spirit  was,  yet  he  had  his  dark  mo- 
ments when  the  dread  of  premature  death 
weighed  upon  him.  It  was  probably  in 
such  a  mood  that  he  wrote  the  poem  called 
"Not  Yet,  My  Soul,"  an  appeal  to  Fate 
in  which  he  expressed  his  rebellion  against 
an  untimely  end: 

"Not  yet,  my  soul,  these  friendly  fields  desert, 

The  ship  rides  trimmed,  and  from  the  eternal 

shore 
Thou  hearest  airy  voices;  but  not  yet 
Depart,  my  soul,  not  yet  awhile  depart. 

Leave  not,  my  soul,  the  unfoughten  field,  nor 

leave 
Thy  debts  dishonored,  nor  thy  place  desert 
Without  due  service  rendered.     For  thy  life, 
Up,  spirit,  and  defend  that  fort  of  clay, 
Thy  body,  now  beleaguered." 

While  engaged  in  dictating  he  had  a 
habit  of  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
his  pace  growing  faster  and  faster  as  his 
enthusiasm  rose  higher.  We  feared  that 
this  was  not  very  good  for  him,  so  we 
quietly  devised  a  scheme  to  prevent  it 
without  his  knowledge  by  hemming  him  in 
with  tables  and  chairs,  so  that  each  time 
he  sprang  up  to  walk  he  sank  back  dis- 
couraged at  sight  of  the  obstructions. 
When  I  recall  the  sleepless  care  with 
which  Mrs.  Stevenson  watched  over  him 
at  that  critical  point  in  his  life,  it  seems 
to  m^e  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  world  owes  it  to  her  that  he  lived  to 
produce  his  best  works.  To  her  thousand 
other  accomplishments  she  added  those  of 
skilful  cook  and  nurse,  and  the  varied  ex- 
periences of  her  life,  particularly  in  early 
mining  days  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
had  taught  her  how  to  produce  a  good 
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dinner  out  of  a  tin  can,  at  a  pinch,  or  to 
manufacture  serviceable  furniture  with 
the  assistance  of  a  hatchet  and  nails  and  a 
few  packing-boxes — an  ability  that  often 
served  them  in  good  stead  in  their  subse- 
quent wanderings  in  the  wild  places  of  the 
earth.  Some  of  our  furniture  in  our  rooms 
at  Monterey  was  of  this  home-made  va- 
riety, and,  when  we  were  about  to  leave 
there,  I  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  Louis 
with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand  raised  high, 
ready  to  come  down  with  a  whack  upon 
some  of  the  said  furniture,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  a  cry  from  the  senorita,  whose 
economical  Spanish  soul  could  not  bear 
such  wanton  waste.  "But,"  he  remon- 
strated, "I  never  before  had  the  fun  of 
breaking  up  housekeeping  by  smashing 
the  furniture  ! "  One  of  his  favorite  jokes 
was  to  refer  to  his  wife  as  "the  forty- 
niner."  But  above  and  beyond  her  care 
for  his  physical  well-being  was  the  strong 
courage  with  which  she  stood  behind  him 
in  his  hours  of  gloom  and  heartened  him 
up  to  the  fight.  Her  profound  faith  in  his 
genius  before  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
come  to  recognize  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  keeping  up  his  faith  in  himself,  and 
her  discriminating  taste  in  literature  w^as 
such  that  he  had  begun  even  then  to  sub- 
mit all  his  wTitings  to  her  criticism.  How 
many-sided  she  was  in  her  relations  to  him 
he  himself  tells  best  in  the  verses  inscribed 
to  her: 

"Teacher,  tender,  comrade,  wife, 
A  fellow-farer  true  through  hfe, 

Heart-whole  and  soul-free 
The  august  Father 

Gave  to  me." 

Although  his  o\\ti  life-work  lay  entirely 
in  the  field  of  letters,  he  had  a  sincere  ad- 
miration for  work  with  the  hands,  and 
often  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  me- 
chanical cleverness  of  American  women. 
He  took  pleasure  in  seeing  that  we  could 
cut,  fit,  and  make  our  own  clothing,  and 
do  a  pretty  good  job  of  it,  too,  and  looked 
on  at  the  operation  with  serious  interest, 
sometimes  making  useful  suggestions.  He 
had  none  of  that  spirit  which  is  sometimes 
called  "the  aristocracy  of  brains,"  and 
seemed  to  feel  a  genuine  and  unaffected 
sympathy  with  the  work  and  aims  of 
other  people,  no  matter  how  humble  they 
might  be.  Any  one  might  go  to  him  with 
a  tale  of  daily  struggle,  of  little  ambitions 


bravely  fought  for,  even  though  it  were 
nothing  more  than  a  job  as  w^aiter  in  a 
restaurant,  and  be  sure  of  his  respectful 
consideration  and  sincere  advice,  always 
granting  that  the  ambition  were  honest 
and  the  fight  well  fought. 

Sickness  and  discouragement  were  not 
enough  to  keep  down  his  boyish  gayety, 
which  he  sometimes  manifested  by  teasing 
his  womenfolk.  One  of  his  favorite  meth- 
ods of  doing  this  was  to  station  himself  on 
a  chair  in  front  of  us  and,  with  his  brow^n 
eyes  lighted  up  with  a  whimsical  smile, 
talk  broad  Scotch,  in  a  Highland  nasal 
twang,  by  the  hour,  until  we  cried  for 
mercy.  Yet  he  was  decidedly  sensitive 
about  that  same  Scotch,  and  his  feelings 
were  much  wounded  by  hearing  one  of  us 
express  a  horror  of  reading  it  in  books. 
One  of  the  pleasant  trivial  circumstances 
of  our  life  that  comes  to  mind  is  an  occa- 
sion when  we  were  all  rejoicing  in  the  pos- 
session of  new  clothes,  a  rare  event  with 
us  in  those  days,  even  though  the  mate- 
rial in  our  dresses  cost  but  twenty-five 
cents  a  yard,  and  Louis  proposed  that  w^e 
should  celebrate  this  extraordinary  event 
by  an  evening  at  the  theatre.  Women 
w^ore  pockets  then,  but  there  had  been  no 
time  to  pro\ide  my  dress  with  one,  so  Louis 
agreed  to  carry  my  handkerchief,  but  only 
on  condition  that  I  should  ask  for  it  w^hen 
needed  in  a  true  Scotch  twang,  "  Gie  me 
the  naepkin  ! "  a  condition  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  fulfil,  no  doubt  to  the  consider- 
able surprise  of  our  neighbors  at  the  the- 
atre. Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  in  their 
heyday  then,  and  the  play  given  that 
night  was  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance." 
Louis  said  the  London  "bobbies"  were 
true  to  Ufe. 

Although  he  w^as  the  soul  of  generosity, 
he  liked  to  poke  fun  at  himself  as  a  canny, 
grasping  Scot,  and  often  told  that  old 
story  about  the  Scotch  \illager  w^ho  went 
on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  for  the  first  time, 
and  upon  his  return  w'as  met  by  one  of  his 
cronies  with  the  question:  "  Weel,  Sandy, 
an'  hoo  did  ye  Hke  Edinbro'  town?" 
"Ay,  Jamie,  but  it's  an  awfu'  place!  I 
had  nae  been  there  but  half  an  hoor  whan 
bang  went  saxpence  ! "  When  any  of  his 
family  asked  him  for  money  it  amused 
him  to  make  a  w^ry  face  and  say:  "Bang 
went  saxpence !" 

Chief  among  the  amusements  with 
which  we  tried  to  brighten  the  extreme 
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quietude  of  our  lives  in  the  little  Oakland  of  ours  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  as 
house  was  reading  aloud.  We  obtained  "  the  play  which  the  sister  and  I  are  just 
many  books  from  the  Mercantile  Library  beating  through  with  two  bad  dictionaries 
of  San  Francisco,  among  which  I  especially  and  an  insane  grammar."  Nevertheless, 
remember  the  historical  works  of  Francis  we  made  some  headway,  and  I  remember 
Parkman,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  that  he  marvelled  greatly  at  the  far- 
Mr.  Stevenson.  He  had  a  theory  that  the  fetched,  high-flown  similes  and  figures  of 
not  uncommon  distaste  among  the  people  speech  of  the  writers  of  the  "  Golden  Age  " 
for  that  branch  of  literature  was  largely  of  Spain.  In  spite  of  his  confessed  dislike 
the  fault  of  the  dull  style  adopted  by  many  for  the  cold-blooded  study  of  the  gram- 
historians,  and  saw  no  good  reason  why  mar,  we  did  not  altogether  neglect  it,  and 
the  thrilling  story  of  the  great  events  of  a  day  comes  to  my  mind  when  he  was  as- 
the  world  should  not  be  presented  in  a  sisting  me  in  the  homely  task  of  washing 
manner  that  would  hold  the  interest  of  the  dishes  in  the  pleasant,  sunny  kitchen 
readers.  Yet  he  had  no  patience  with  the  where  the  Banksia  rose  hung  its  yellow 
sort  of  writer  that  subordinates  truth  to  curtain  over  the  windows.  We  recited 
fine  writing.  As  an  instance,  certainly  of  Spanish  conjugations  while  we  worked, 
rare  occurrence  in  Parkman,  he  noticed  a  and  he  held  up  a  glass  for  my  inspection, 
paragraph  in  "The  Conspiracy  of  Pon-  saying:  " See  how  beautifully  I  have  pol- 
tiac,"  in  which  the  author  refers  to  the  ished  it !  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  have 
shining  of  the  moon  on  a  certain  night  missed  my  vocation.  I  was  born  to  be  a 
when  a  party  was  endeavoring  to  make  a  butler  1"  "No,  Louis,"  I  replied,  "some 
secret  passage  down  a  river  through  hos-  day  you  are  to  be  a  famous  writer,  and 
tile  Indian  country.  He  thought  it  un-  who  knows  but  that  I  shall  write  about 
likely  that  Parkman  could  have  known  you,  as  the  humble  Boswell  wrote  about 
that  the  moon  shone  on  that  particular  Johnson,  and  tell  the  world  how  you  once 
night,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  did  the  wiped  dishes  for  me  in  this  old  kitchen  1 " 
historian  an  injustice,  for  it  sometimes  For  the  long  evenings  of  winter  we  had 
happened  that  just  such  trivial  circum-  a  game  which  he  invented  expressly  for 
stances  were  mentioned  in  the  documents  our  amusement.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  then 
of  the  early  explorers.  Sometimes  he  a  boy  of  twelve,  had  rather  more  than  the 
read  aloud  to  us  from  some  French  writer,  usual  boy's  fondness  for  stories  of  the  sea. 
translating  it  into  English  as  he  read  for  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  to  please 
our  benefit.  "Les  Etrangleurs"  was  one  this  boy  that  Mr.  Stevenson  afterward 
of  the  books  that  he  read  to  us  in  this  way  wrote  "Treasure  Island."  Our  game  was 
while  we  sat  and  sewed  our  seams.  He  to  tell  a  continued  story,  each  person  being 
seemed  to  get  a  good  deal  of  rest  as  well  limited  to  two  minutes,  taking  up  the  tale 
as  amusement  from  the  reading  of  such  at  the  point  where  the  one  before  him  left 
books  of  mystery  and  adventure.  His  off.  We  older  ones  had  a  secret  under- 
taste  was  always  for  the  decent  in  litera-  standing  that  we  were  to  keep  Lloyd  away 
ture,  and  he  was  much  offended  by  the  from  the  sea,  but  strive  as  we  might,  even 
works  of  the  writers  of  the  materialistic  though  we  left  the  hero  safely  stranded  in 
school  who  were  just  then  gaining  a  vogue,  the  middle  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  Lloyd 
Among  these  was  Emile  Zola,  and  he  ex-  never  failed  to  have  him  sailing  the  bound- 
acted  a  promise  from  one  of  the  younger  ing  main  again  before  his  allotted  two 
members  of  our  party  never  to  read  that  minutes  expired. 

writer — a  promise  that  has  been  faith-  In  these  dark  days,  when  the  world  re- 

fully  kept  to  this  day.     His  stay  at  Mon-  sounds  with  the  noise  of  war,  and  all  Eu- 

terey  had  given  him  a  fancy  to  study  the  rope  is  being  drenched  with  blood  in  the 

Spanish,  language,  so  we  obtained  books  sacred  name  of  patriotism,  it  is  interest- 

and  began  it  together.     He  had  a  theory  ing  to  remember  that  he  did  not  place  that 

that  a  language  could  be  best  acquired  by  sentiment  at  the  top  in  the  list  of  human 

plunging  directly  into  it,  but  I  have  a  sus-  virtues,  for  he  believed  that  to  concen- 

picion  that  our  choice  of  one  of  the  dramas  trate   one's   affections   and   interest   too 

of  the  sixteenth  century — one  of  Lope  de  closely  upon   one   small   section   of   the 

Vega's,  I  think — was  scarcely  a  wise  one  earth's  surface,  simply  on  account  of  the 

for  beginners.     He  refers  to  this  venture  .  accident  of  birth,  had  a  narrowing  effect 
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upon  a  man's  mental  outlook  and  his  hu- 
man sympathies.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the 
world  in  his  capacity  to  understand  the 
point  of  \dew  of  other  men,  of  whatsoever 
race,  color,  or  creed,  and  it  was  this  cath- 
olicity of  spirit  that  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  sit  upon  the  benches  of  Portsmouth 
Square  in  San  Francisco  and  learn  some- 
thing of  real  life  from  the  human  flotsam 
and  jetsam  cast  up  there  by  the  Pacific. 

Of  all  the  popular  songs  of  America,  he 
liked  ''Marching  Through  Georgia"  and 
"  Dixie  "  best.  For  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  " 
he  had  no  liking — perhaps  from  having 
heard  it  during  some  moment  of  poignant 
homesickness.  He  said  that  such  a  song 
made  too  brutal  an  assault  upon  a  man's 
tenderest  feelings,  and  believed  it  to  be  a 
much  greater  triumph  for  a  writer  to  bring 
a  smile  to  his  readers  than  a  tear — partly, 
perhaps,  because  it  is  a  more  difficult 
achievement. 

Here  the  scene  changes  again — this 
time  to  San  Francisco,  the  city  of  many 
hills,  of  drifting  summer  fogs  and  spark- 
ling winter  sunshine,  the  old  city  that  now 
lives  only  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
knew  it  in  the  days  when  Stevenson 
climbed  the  steep  ways  of  its  streets.  Al- 
though he  had  about  him  something  of  the 
ennui  of  the  much- travelled  man,  and 
complained  that 

"There's  nothing  under  heaven  so  blue, 
That's  fairly  worth  the  travelhng  to," 

yet  no  attraction  was  lost  upon  him,  and 
the  Far  Western  flavor  of  San  Francisco, 
with  its  added  tang  of  the  Orient,  and  the 
feeling  of  adventure  blowing  in  on  its  salt 
sea-breezes,  was  much  to  his  liking.  My 
especial  memory  here  is  of  many  walks 
taken  with  him  up  Telegraph  Hill,  where 
the  streets  were  grass-grown  because  no 
horse  could  climb  them,  and  the  sidewalks 
were  pro\ided  wdth  steps  or  cleats  for  the 
assistance  of  foot-passengers.  This  hill, 
formerly  called  ''  Signal  Hill,"  was  used  in 
earlier  days,  on  account  of  its  command- 
ing outlook  over  the  sea,  as  a  signal  sta- 
tion to  indicate  the  approach  of  vessels 
and  give  their  class  and  possibly  their 
names  as  they  neared  the  city.  How 
many  a  lonely  soul,  in  the  days  of  forty- 
nine,  must  have  turned  longing  eyes  to- 
ward the  "Hill"  in  search  of  the  signal 
that   would   mean   letters    from   home ! 


When  we  took  our  laborious  walks  up  its 
precipitous  paths  it  was,  as  now,  the  es- 
pecial home  of  Italians  and  other  Latin 
people,  who  dwelt  happily  upon  their 
chosen  height  and  mourned  not  for  sunny 
Italy,  for  were  not  the  skies  here  as  blue, 
the  flowers  as  sweet,  and  the  sea  as  gener- 
ous in  its  yield  of  fish  to  the  lateen-sailed 
boats  that  skimmed  across  its  rippling 
surface  as  in  the  home  of  their  birth?  Mr. 
Stevenson  wondered  much  at  the  happy- 
go-lucky  confidence,  or  perhaps  it  was  the 
naive  trust  in  God,  with  which  these  peo- 
ple had  built  their  houses  in  the  most 
alarmingly  insecure  places,  sometimes 
hanging  upon  the  very  edge  of  a  sheer  prec- 
ipice, sometimes  with  the  several  stories 
built  on  different  levels,  climbing  the  hill 
like  steps.  About  them  there  was  a  pleas- 
ant air  of  foreign  quaintness — little  railed 
balconies  across  the  fronts,  outside  stair- 
ways leading  up  to  the  second  stories,  and 
green  blinds  to  give  a  look  of  Latin  seclu- 
sion. 

In  stories  of  his  San  Francisco  days 
there  is  much  talk  of  the  restaurants 
where  he  took  his  meals.  The  one  that  I 
particularly  remember  was  a  place  kept 
by  Frank  Garcia,  familiarly  known  as 
"Frank's."  This  place,  being  moder- 
ately expensive,  was  probably  only  fre- 
quented by  him  upon  special  occasions, 
when  Fortune  was  in  one  of  her  smiling 
moods.  Food  was  good  and  cheap  and  in 
large  variety  in  San  Francisco  in  those 
days,  and  venison  steak  was  as  often 
served  up  to  us  at  Frank's  as  beef,  while 
canvasbacks  had  not  yet  flown  out  of  the 
poor  man's  sight;  so  we  had  many  a  sa- 
vory meal  there,  generally  served  by  a 
waiter  named  Monroe,  between  whom  and 
Mr.  Stevenson  a  friendship  founded  on 
mutual  respect  existed.  They  now  and 
then  exchanged  a  friendly  jest,  and  I  re- 
member one  day  when  Monroe,  remarking 
upon  the  depression  of  spirits  from  which 
Louis  suffered  during  a  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  women  of  his  family,  said:  "I 
had  half  a  mind  to  take  him  in  a  piece  of 
calico  on  a  plate." 

Once  more  the  picture  changes — now  to 
the  town  of  Calistoga,  with  its  hybrid 
name  made  up  of  syllables  from  Saratoga 
and  California,  where  we  stayed  for  a  few 
days  at  the  old  Springs  Hotel  while  on  our 
way  to  Mount  Saint  Helena,  to  which 
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mountain  refuge  Mr.  Stevenson  was  flee- 
ing from  the  sea-fogs  of  the  coast.  The 
recollection  of  this  journey  seems  to  have 
melted  into  a  general  impression  of  wind- 
ing mountain  roads,  of  deep  canyons  full 
of  tall  green  trees,  of  lovely  limpid  streams 
rippling  over  the  stones  in  darkly  shaded 
depths  where  the  fern-brakes  grew  rankly. 


driver,  whirling  around  curves  where  the 
outer  wheels  had  scarcely  an  inch  to  spare, 
while  we  looked  fearfully  down  upon  the 
tops  of  the  tall  trees  in  the  canyon  far  be- 
low. If  the  horses  slackened  their  pace 
for  an  instant  the  driver  stooped  to  pick 
up  a  stone  from  a  pile  that  he  kept  at  his 
feet  and  bombarded  them  into  a  fresh 


tro»i  a  phocograph  by  J.  B.  Cayri>igton. 


The  road  up  the  mountain  to  Silverado. 


of  burning  summer  heat  and  much  dust. 
At  the  Springs  Hotel  we  lived  in  one  of  the 
separate  palm-shaded  cottages  most  agree- 
ably maintained  for  guests  who  liked  their 
privacy.  On  the  premises  were  tiny  sheds 
built  over  the  steaming  holes  in  the 
ground  which  constituted  the  Calistoga 
Hot  Springs.  It  gave  one  a  sensation  like 
walking  about  on  a  sieve  over  a  boiling 
subterranean  caldron.  Determined  not 
to  miss  any  experience,  we  each  took  a 
turn  at  a  steam  bath  in  these  sheds,  but 
the  sense  of  imminent  suffocation  was  too 
strong  to  be  altogether  pleasant.  Then 
came  the  wild  ride  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  in  a  six-horse  stage  driven  at  a 
reckless  rate  of  speed  by  its  indifferent 
Vol.  LX.— 50 


spurt.  And  if  the  ride  up  the  hill  was 
terrifying,  the  return,  with  the  added  mo- 
mentum of  going  down-hill,  was  vastly 
more  so.  Dashing  up  at  full  speed  in 
front  of  the  Springs  Hotel,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive with  eclat^  the  driver  made  a  slight 
miscalculation,  and  the  horses  plunged 
headlong  into  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  pi- 
azza and  fell  in  a  heap.  From  this  tangle 
all  were  miraculously  extricated  without 
injury,  but  the  memory  of  this  mad  ride 
down  the  mountain  still  remains  as  a 
''high  light"  in  the  picture.  At  the  Toll 
House,  half-way  up  the  mountain,  which 
still  exists  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
in  those  days,  we  arrived  as  mere  walking 
pillars  of  fine  white  dust,  all  individuality 
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The  Hot  Sprin,:js,  Calistoga. 


as  completely  lost  as  though  we  had  been 
^shrouded  in  masks  and  dominoes.  The 
Toll  House  was  a  place  of  somnolent  peace 
and  deep  stillness,  broken  only  by  a  pleas- 
ant dripping  from  the  wooden  flume  that 
brought  down  the  cold  waters  of  some 
spring  hidden  in  the  thick  green  growth 
far  up  on  the  mountainside.  And  such 
water  1  He  who  has  once  tasted  of  the 
nectar  of  a  CaHfornia  mountain  spring 
'S\ill  not  ask  for  wine"!  At  the  Toll 
House  we  had  liberal  country  meals,  with 
venison  steaks,  somewhat  spoiled  in  the 
cooking,  served  to  us  nearly  every  day. 
Bear  were  still  killed  on  the  mountain,  but 
I  do  not  remember  having  any  to  eat. 
From  this  place  we  climbed,  by  way  of  a 
toilsome  and  stifiingly  hot  foot-path  run- 
ning through  a  tangle  of  thick  under- 
growth, to  the  old  Silverado  mine  bunk- 
house,  where  the  Stevenson  family  took 
up  their  quarters.  People  said  there  were 
many  rattlesnakes  about,  and  we  now  and 
then  saw  indubitable  e\ddence  of  their 
presence  in  a  long,  spotted  body  lying  in 
the  road  where  some  passer-by  had  killed 
it,  but  fear  of  them  never  troubled  our 
footsteps.  In  "The  Silverado  Squatters" 
Mr.  Stevenson  says,  "The place  abounded 
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with  rattlesnakes,  .  .  .  and  the  rattles 
whizzed  on  every  side  like  spinning- 
wheels,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
he  often  mistook  the  buzzing  noise  made 
by  locusts,  which  abounded  thereabout, 
for  the  rattle  of  the  snakes.  The  old  bunk- 
house  seemed  to  me  an  incredibly  uncom- 
fortable place  of  residence.  Its  situation, 
on  top  of  the  mine-dump  piled  against  the 
precipitous  mountainside,  permitted  no 
chance  to  take  a  step  except  upon  the 
treacherous  rolling  stones  of  the  dump; 
but  we  bore  with  its  manifest  disadvan- 
tages for  the  sake  of  its  one  high  redeem- 
ing virtue,  its  entire  freedom  from  the 
chilling  fog  which  we  dreaded  for  the  sick 
man.  It  was  excessively  hot  there  during 
the  day,  but  there  was  always  one  place 
where  coolness  held  sway — the  mouth  of 
the  old  tunnel,  from  whose  dark,  mysteri- 
ous depths,  which  we  never  dared  explore 
for  fear  of  stepping  off  into  some  forgotten 
shaft,  a  cold,  damp  wind  blew  continu- 
ously. Just  inside  its  entrance  we  estab- 
lished a  cold-storage  plant,  for  there  all  ar- 
ticles kept  delightfully  fresh  in  the  hottest 
weather.  When  the  freshness  of  the  eve- 
ning fell, "  it  was  good  to  gather  stones  and 
send  them  crashing  down  the  chute,"  and 
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indeed  this  was  almost  our  only  pastime 
in  our  queer  mountain  eyrie.  The  noise 
made  by  these  stones  as  they  went  bound- 
ing down  the  chute  was  sent  back  in  tre- 
mendous rolling  echoes  by  the  mountains 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  it 


waiting  parents.  One  day  he  came  in 
with  his  pockets  full  of  twenty -dollar 
gold  pieces,  with  which  he  had  supplied 
himself  for  the  journey.  He  thought  this 
piece  of  money  the  handsomest  coin  in  the 
world,  and  said  it  made  a  man  feel  rich 
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pleased  us  to  liken  it  to  the  noise  heard 
by  Rip  Van  Winkle,  ''like  distant  peals 
of  thunder,"  made  by  the  ghosts  of  Hen- 
drick  Hudson's  men  playing  at  ninepins 
in  the  Catskill  INIountains. 

Then  back  to  San  Francisco,  where 
the  only  memory  that  remains  is  that  of 
a  confused  blur  of  preparations  for  leav- 
ing— packing,  ticket-buying,  and  melan- 
choly farewells — for  he  was  then  home- 
ward bound  to  old  Scotland  to  introduce 
his  newly  acquired  American  wife  to  his 


merely  to  handle  it.  In  a  jesting  mood, 
he  drew  the  coins  from  his  pockets  and 
threw  them  on  the  table,  whence  they 
rolled  right  and  left  on  the  floor,  saying: 
''Just  look!  I'm  simply  lousy  wid 
money!"  Of  course,  a  wild,  laughing 
scramble  ensued. 

Then  came  the  parting,  which  proved  to 
be  eternal,  for  I  never  saw  him  again;  but 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  remember  him  only 
as  he  was  then — before  the  rainbow  hues 
of  youth  had  faded. 


In  the  midst  of  a  group  of  gapers  stood  our  butler,  Auguste,  parleying  with  two  Gandourah-garbed,  turban- 
crowned  Arabs. 
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ADAME,  Madame.  The 
savages!"  shrieked  my 
maid,  bursting  into  my 
study  in  terror. 

"Savages?     Where? 
What  do  you  mean?" 
"Yes,  savages,  Madame.    Out  there  on 
the  sidewalk.     They  want  to  see  Mon- 
sieur." 

I  hastened  to  the  window,  and  my  eyes 
fell  upon  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
spectacles  imaginable.  In  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  gapers  stood  our  butler,  Auguste, 
parleying  with  two  Gandourah-garbed, 
turban-crowned  Arabs.  One  of  the  latter 
was  trying  to  explain  himself  by  force  of 
gesture — his  companion  standing  immov- 
able— while  the  typical  Parisian  coach- 
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man,  in  snuff-colored  suit  and  white  pat- 
ent-leather hat,  calmly  proceeded  to  un- 
load their  baggage.  The  numerous  queer- 
looking  packages  he  took  down  reminded 
me  of  the  bundles  one  sees  piled  on  the 
donkey  in  those  early  paintings  which 
represent  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 

As  I  watched,  the  scene  became  more 
and  more  animated — the  onlookers  join- 
ing in  the  explanations,  and  the  uproar 
bid  fair  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  po- 
lice by  the  time  I  had  despatched  my 
maid  with  orders  to  bring  in  the  two 
strangers. 

''Tell  Auguste  to  call  a  cab  and  go  to 
the  club  for  Monsieur,"  was  my  parting 
injunction. 

The  Arabs  crossed  the  threshold  and 
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entered  our  drawing-room,  stiff  as  stat- 
ues, proud  as  Lucifer. 

'^  Madame,"  said  one  in  very  broken 
French,  *'I  am  a  former  Spahi — servant 
of  Caid  Sidi  ben  Larbi." 

At  these  words  the  second  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  and  made  a  low  bow. 

''My  master  is  the  friend  of  thy  lord," 
continued  the  Spahi.  ''Where  is  thy 
lord?" 

"My  lord  is  absent  for  the  moment, 
but  I  have  sent  for  him.  He  will  soon  be 
here,"  murmured  I,  much  embarrassed. 
"  In  the  meantime  tell  thy  master  to  make 
himself  comfortable,"  and  I  motioned 
toward  a  chair.  They  seated  themselves, 
ill  at  ease,  in  my  tiny  Louis  XVI  furniture. 

"Say  that  I  have  heard  much  of  thy 
master's  generous  hospitality  extended  to 
my  lord  when  he  visited  Africa  with  our 
cousin.  Captain  H.  Tell  him  he  is  most 
welcome  to  our  home!"  I  continued. 

The  Spahi  repeated  my  phrase,  and 
then  both  rose  and  bowed  to  the  ground. 

Still  surprised  and  nervous  and  but  lit- 
tle versed  in  Arabian  customs,  I  was  not 
quite  sure  in  just  which  country  one  of- 
fered bread  and  salt  to  one's  newly  ar- 
rived guests.  I  decided  to  risk  my  chance 
and  rang  the  bell. 

My  maid,  followed  by  the  cook,  re- 
sponded so  promptly  to  the  summons  that 
I  strongly  suspect  they  had  been  peeking 
through  the  keyhole.  The  bread  and  salt 
were  brought  upon  a  tray. 

Seeing  this,  the  Arabs  rose  and  bowed 
again,  and  the  chief  murmured  these 
words,  which  his  interpreter  transmitted: 

"May  Allah  bless  thy  house,  thy  mas- 
ter, thy  family,  and  thy  descendants." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  ere  H.  made 
his  appearance  upon  the  scene.  The  two 
men's  faces  lighted  up  and  there  w^as  gen- 
eral handshaking,  after  which  I  retired. 

"Oh,  Madame,"  confessed  my  delin- 
quent domestics,  whose  conduct  I  openly 
disapproved.  "Oh,  Madame,  we've  seen 
funny  people  in  this  house — English,  Rus- 
sians, Americans — without  counting  Mon- 
sieur's models — but  never,  never  have  we 
seen  the  like  of  these  two !  Mon  Dieu,  are 
they  dangerous?     Will  they  harm  us?" 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  man- 
aged to  make  those  two  frightened  females 
comprehend  that  one  of  our  guests  was  a 
wealthy  nobleman  in  his  country,  that  he 


had  received  my  husband  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony  when  the  latter  had  visited 
Africa,  and  had  organized  hunts  and  fan- 
tasias in  his  honor. 

"You  must  be  most  polite  and  courte- 
ous with  them.  Besides,  Sidi  ben  Larbi 
is  our  cousin  Captain  H.'s  best  friend." 

This  last  argument  was  indeed  a  "find," 
and  went  straight  to  their  hearts,  for  the 
pale-blue  tunic,  the  large  baggy  red  trou- 
sers, the  medal-bedecked  chest,  and  the 
martial  allure  of  our  relative  are  sources 
of  pride  for  our  whole  street,  when  Cap- 
tain H.  comes  to  town. 

From  my  husband  I  learned  the  object 
of  our  guest's  visit  to  the  French  capital. 
He  had  made  the  journey  to  settle  a  law- 
suit over  some  territory  (brought  against 
him  by  a  phosphate  society),  and  most 
especially  to  speak  in  person  with  the  cele- 
brated lawyer  w^ho  was  to  defend  his  case. 
He  expected  to  spend  a  w^eek  in  Paris,  and 
knowing  no  one  save  the  cousin  of  his  best 
friend  had  not  hesitated  to  come  directly 
to  us. 

"We'll  put  him  in  the  studio,"  said  H. 
"There  are  plenty  of  divans,  and  rugs, 
and  cushions  there,  besides  the  copper  I 
brought  back  from  Africa." 

I  must  admit  that  those  sons  of  the  des- 
ert seemed  more  at  ease  in  that  immense 
room  than  in  my  blue-and-gold  boudoir! 

Auguste  received  orders  to  put  his  serv- 
ices at  their  disposal,  and  the  poor  fellow 
was  fairly  drunk  with  pride. 

"Oh,  Madame,  when  I  think  how  I 
longed  to  do  my  military  service  in  Africa 
so  as  to  meet  a  real  Arab,  and  couldn't! 
And  now,  see  how  lucky  I  am!" 

The  travellers  consented  to  descend  for 
dinner,  but  would  touch  none  of  the  dishes 
passed.  They  partook  merely  of  fruit 
and  fresh  water.  After  much  scraping  and 
bowing  we  left  the  table  and  retired  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  I  fancied  a  little 
music  would  liven  the  atmosphere.  Our 
guests  listened  gravely,  a  trifle  surprised, 
and  rose  and  bowed  again  at  the  end  of 
the  Chopin  sonata. 

"Military  music — much  beautiful," 
ventured  the  interpreter. 

H.  smiled  and  going  toward  the  Victor 
wound  it  up.  A  Sousa  march  rent  the 
air.  Their  eyes  began  to  sparkle ;  the  in- 
terpreter went  over  and  looked  out  the 
window. 
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"Where  is  the  music?" 

''Herein  the  box  1" 

They  gazed  at  each  other,  astonished. 
To  have  explained  the  mechanism  of  the 
Victor  \Yould  have  been  too  complicated. 
We  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  say,  and 
for  a  moment  we  stood  staring  at  each 
other,  tongue-tied,  while  the  lively  march 
jingled  on. 

"This  is  an  invention  made  by  a  man 
from  my  lady's  country — out  there — 
across  the  ocean!" 

"Those  who  succeed  in  making  a  box 
sing  must  have  commerce  with  the  gods 
and  the  demons." 

I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  at  this 
unexpected  reply,  but  H.  explained  that 
Edison  was  a  simple  mortal  like  ourselves, 
but  ^^'ith  a  most  powerful  intelligence. 

"This  is  more  than  intelligence,"  came 
the  answer.  "He  must  be  a  most  noble 
lord.  I  imagine  that  people  prostrate 
themselves  as  he  goes  by — and  are  proud 
of  having  been  touched  by  the  shadow  of 
his  horse." 

The  idea  of  ^Ir.  Edison's  parading  on  a 


jewel-bedecked  steed  before  the  American 
public  standing  in  abeyance  struck  me  as 
comic  at  first,  yet  presently  I  realized 
how  lacking  in  respect  we  must  seem  of 
our  glories  to  the  minds  of  these  simple 
people. 

All  our  disks  were  passed  in  review,  one 
after  another,  and  it  was  very  late  when, 
the  concert  finished,  our  guests  bade  us 
good  night  and  retired,  enchanted  with 
their  first  Parisian  evening. 

Auguste  escorted  them  to  their  room 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the 
next  morning  confided  to  me  that  he  had 
seen  them  smoke  their  queer  pipes. 

"I  even  took  a  sip  of  their  coffee.  Oh, 
after^'ard,  of  course,  Madame,"  added  he 
in  haste.  "It  was  black  and  bitter,  but 
it  was  a  sensation  I  shall  remember  all 
my  life,  and  I  shall  cherish  it — to  the 
grave." 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  this  illuminating 
confession  when  a  bell  rang  and  he  went 
to  our  guests'  room  for  orders. 

"Madame,  they  say  they  want  two  live 
chickens  and  a  live  sheep!" 


A  Sousa  march  rent  the  air. — Page  483. 


A  little  vegetable  woman  in  a  tiny  side  street  who  sold  fresh  eggs  and  kept  her  hens  in  a 
wire-faced  cupboard  underneath  her  counter. 


"What?" 

"Two  live  chickens  and  a  live  sheep, 
Madame!" 

When  I  recovered  from  the  shock,  I 
realized  that  their  wish  was  not  easy  to 
gratify.  I  telephoned  to  "Les  Halles" 
(the  central  market)  and  to  various  well- 
known  establishments — I  could  have 
anything  I  wanted — provided  I  took  it 
dead. 

Seeing  my  distress,  Auguste  promptly 
came  to  the  rescue  by  remembering  a 
little  vegetable  woman  in  a  tiny  side 
street  who  sold  fresh  eggs  and  kept  her 
hens  in  a  wire-faced  cupboard  under- 
neath her  counter.  I  lost  no  time  find- 
ing her  and  made  my  demand. 


"Sell  you  my  chickens,  Madame? 
Never !  I  love  them  as  I  would  a  dog  or  a 
cat!  Why,  I've  named  one  Julie  and  the 
other  Cocotte!  I  couldn't  dream  of  part- 
ing with  them!" 

I  finally  succeeded  in  procuring  Julie 
for  her  weight  in  gold,  and  then  only  after 
promising  that  much-petted  fowl  a  com- 
fortable home  and  an  old-age  pension. 
Her  tender-hearted  mistress  wept  at  her 
departure  and  kissed  her  topknot  as  I  shut 
the  lid  of  the  basket. 

My  butcher  promised  to  bring  me  a 
sheep  from  "La  Villette"  (the  slaughter- 
house) and  so  I  breathed  again.  Oh,  sub- 
lime laws  of  hospitality! 

"  Why,  Madame,  he  cuts  off  their  heads 
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with  a  knife  and  bleeds  them  Hke  rab- 
bits! I  hope  he  isn't  going  to  bleed  his 
sheep  here  r'  was  my  maid's  indignant 
remark  a  little  later  on. 

Again  I  was  obliged  to  explain  that 
Arabs  only  eat  meat  that  is  sacrificed  and 
killed  by  their  own  hand  according  to  cer- 
tain rites  of  their  faith. 

"  Moji  Dieii,  T  only  hope  that  they  won't 
take  a  fancy  for  beef,"  groaned  old  Marie, 
terror-stricken  at  the  thought. 

Our  guest's  interpreter  and  faithful 
servant  was  called  Mohammed.  He  soon 
became  much  attached  to  Auguste,  and 
the  latter,  proud  of  his  civilized  superior- 
ity, vaunted  the  conquests  of  modern 
science  and  explained  them  to  his  wonder- 
ing companion  as  if  he  (Auguste)  had 
invented  them. 

I  came  upon  them  in  front  of  the  tele- 
phone and  Auguste  had  valiantly  launched 
forth  into  a  demonstration. 

''You  could  talk  to  your  wife  out  there 
in  the  desert  if  you  wanted  to,"  was  his 
opening  remark. 

The  other  smiled  incredulously  and 
showed  his  pearly  teeth. 

At  this  decisive  moment  the  'phone 
rang.  H.  had  called  up  to  say  that  they 
had  been  delayed  in  their  morning's  work 
and  that  he  and  our  guest  would  not  be 
home  for  luncheon. 

''Listen I  It's  Monsieur  who  is  speak- 
ing!" and  Auguste  thrust  the  receiver  to 
the  other's  ear. 

"I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  Caid," 
shrieked  he.  And  then  presently  he  began 
talking  very  volubly  in  his  native  tongue, 
all  the  while  his  face  expressing  succes- 
sive pictures  of  joy,  surprise,  and  defer- 
ence. When  he  had  finished  he  bowed 
very  low. 

"All  that  thou  hast  said  is  true.  Thy 
brothers  are  most  glorious  and  are  well 
beloved  of  Allah!" 

"You  bet!"  was  Auguste's  more  ex- 
pressive than  elegant  reply,  for  he  was  red 
with  excitement  and  beaming  with  pleas- 
ure. 

And  afterward  Mohammed  never  passed 
the  telephone  without  salaming  to  the 
ground. 

We  gave  several  dinners  in  honor  of  our 
guest,  one  especially  to  congratulate  him 


on  the  happy  outcome  of  his  lawsuit,  and 
Sidi  ben  Larbi  was  extremely  deferent 
and  admirably  polite  with  all  our  friends. 
He  was  a  man  of  mind  and  culture,  and 
was  much  touched  that  we  should  take 
the  trouble  to  present  him  to  French  men 
of  letters.  He  told  me  in  great  confidence 
that  he  was  shocked  by  the  ladies'  gowns 
and  scandalized  by  the  way  they  were 
permitted  to  speak  before  the  men. 

"And  why  do  they  not  eat  apart  after 
their  lords?" 

Oh,  suffragettes,  what  a  mission  there 
is  for  you,  out  yonder  in  the  desert! 

He  was  pleased,  however,  by  our  fash- 
ion of  lifting  our  glasses  and  proposing  his 
health,  and  each  time  he  would  rise  and 
make  a  deep  bow.  We  asked  him  in  his 
turn  for  a  story,  and  through  his  interpre- 
ter he  made  us  acquainted  with  the  fol- 
lowing delightful  legend: 

"Once  upon  a  tinie  a  noble  youth  and  a 
beautiful  maiden  loved  each  other.  Alas 
for  them !  their  families  had  been  enemies 
from  time  immemorial,  and  when  the 
fathers  of  the  unlucky  lovers  learned  of 
their  infatuation  they  cursed  their  prog- 
eny. But  neither  menaces,  prayers,  nor 
maledictions  could  induce  either  to  desert. 
Relentless,  their  sires  tore  them  apart  and 
each  was  made  prisoner  in  his  father's 
house,  watched  over  by  a  faithful  guard- 
ian. That  same  day  a  dove  alighted  upon 
each  domicile,  and  every  morning  the 
birds  would  seek  each  other  and  fly  to- 
gether above  the  city.  Furious,  the  mas- 
ters ordered  them  to  be  shot,  and,  strange 
to  say,  as  the  doves  expired,  so,  too,  the 
lovers  lay  down  and  died. 

"With  great  secrecy  each  lord  buried 
his  dear  departed  in  an  unmarked  spot, 
but  presently,  from  two  sister  graves, 
sprang  twin  palm-trees.  As  years  went 
on  these  palm-trees  grew  and  grew,  be- 
coming the  admiration  of  all,  standing  so 
stately  and  so  strong.  In  time,  though, 
'twas  noticed  that  each  leaned  slightly 
toward  its  neighbor  and  when  they  had 
attained  their  full  growth  their  heads 
had  met  and  their  branches  were  en- 
twined. 

"Wild  with  rage,  the  unrelenting  par- 
ents had  them  cut  down  and  their  wood 
piled  high  to  burn.  And  as  two  columns 
of  smoke  rose  gently  in  the  sky  the  then 
powerless  enemies  watched   them   blow 
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closer  and  closer,  finally  mingle  and  float    which  would  combine  all  the  marvels  they 
heavenward,  united."  intended  to  bring  beneath  Mohammed's 

wondering  eyes  between  two  and  five  in 
Auguste  had  requested  as  a  special  fa-    the  afternoon, 
vor  to  be  allowed  to  show  Mohammed  the        However,  it  was  no  easy  job  getting 
sights   of   Paris.     Sunday   was   the   day    them  started  when  the   appointed  time 
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chosen,  and  all  day  Friday  and  Saturday 
I  could  hear  him  planning  what  they  in- 
tended to  do,  aided  by  Marie,  his  wife, 
w^ho  was  to  accompany  them  on  their  trip. 
So  great  was  their  desire  to  impress  their 
guest  by  the  wonders  of  the  Ville  Lumiere 
that  they  sought  counsel  from  all  the 
tradespeople  and  concierges  in  our  street, 
and  no  Cook's  tour  was  ever  imagined 


came,  for  Marie,  much  overdressed,  with 
shoes  far  too  small,  seated  herself  in  the 
pantry  and  refused  to  move  until  Auguste 
requested  Mohammed  to  remove  the  two 
gold-handled  daggers  which  he  wore  in  his 
belt. 

''  You  never  can  tell  what  men  like  that 
will  do!  It's  always  better  to  be  on  the 
safe  side." 


Presently  the  butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick-maker  came  flocking  in. — Page 


Auguste  was  in  despair,  and  it  needed  a 
full  half -hour  of  persuasion  to  convince 
his  frightened  better  half  that  those  two 
daggers  were  Mohammed's  proudest  or- 
nament and  were  dearer  to  his  heart  than 
the  costly  gilt  bauble  then  hanging  about 
her  neck. 

"  But  suppose  he  took  a  notion  to  eat 
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a    live   man  —  like   he   did   to   eat   live 
sheep?" 

I  was  willing  to  vouch  for  my  guest's 
anti-cannibal  instincts,  and  finally  the  trio 
started  forth.  They  got  no  farther  than 
the  court  before  our  concierge  stepped 
from  the  lodge  and,  after  shaking  hands, 
requested  a  presentation.     In  the  mean- 
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time  his  wife  had  warned  the  grocer,  who  When  our  guests  took  final  leave,  the 
in  turn  announced  to  the  shoemaker  entire  quarter  turned  out  to  bid  them 
that  Auguste  and  Marie  were  "off  duty"  farewell.  My  maid  was  in  tears,  and  Marie 
and  were  about  to  go  forth  in  company  sniffed  as  she  prepared  a  basket  of  lus- 
with  a  real  live  Arab.  The  temptation  cious  fruit  for  their  journey.  Auguste 
was  too  great.  Presently  the  butcher,  would  stop  and  shake  hands  with  Mo- 
baker,  and  candlestick-maker  came  flock-  hammed  every  time  he  carried  a  bundle  to 
ing  in,  and  Auguste  and  Marie  were  obliged  the  station  omnibus.  And  what  bundles 
to  present  their  distinguished  friend,  they  were!  A  phonograph,  a  typewriter, 
whose  bows  delighted  the  populace  and  and  a  miniature  cinematograph !  Heaven 
made  their  hosts'  bosoms  swell  with  pride,  knows   how    many   modern   inventions, 

The  reception  bade  fair  to  become  a  which  will  certainly  seem  out  of  place  be- 

lengthy  proceeding,  so  I  sent  out  my  maid  neath  the  Caid's  tent! 

to  warn  them  that  the  sun  was  fast  sink-  When  Sidi  ben  Larbi  took  his  leave  he 

ing  in  the  winter's  sky,  and  that  sight-see-  bent  over  my  hand, 

ing  would  presently  be  out  of  the  question.  "May   Allah   protect   thy  house   and 

Accordingly  they  departed,  and  I  after-  thy  descendants !     I  am  carrying  to  my 

ward  learned  that  after  a  hasty  view  of  wives  the  invention  of  thy  illustrious  com.- 

the  Eiffel  Tower  they  visited  a  moving-  patriot    and    the    remembrance    of  thy 

picture  show,  from  which  Mohammed  re-  charming  hospitality.    May  Allah  be  with 

fused  to  move  until  it  was  time  for  dinner,  thee  ! " 
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A  CHILL  is  on  the  air. 
And,  robbed  by  grey  November  of  its  leaves, 
The  maple  tosses,  and  the  north  wind  grieves 

Among  the  branches  bare. 

That  limb  above  the  street 
Holds  yet,  I  see,  the  trustful  robin's  nest, 
Where  once  her  eggs  were  warm  below  her  breast 

When  Maytide  morns  were  sweet. 

The  fledglings  long  have  flown; 
The  mother  bird  as  well  has  gone  away, 
And  in  the  little  home  where  once  they  lay 

Are  snowflakes  early  sown. 

Do  they,  the  parents  two. 
Remember  now  the  refuge  dear  and  small, — 
The  dwelling  once  beloved  over  all. 

That  held  the  orbs  of  blue? 

The  snow,  the  wind,  the  rain 
Will  make  a  ruin  of  the  nest  ere  long. 
The  spring  will  come  at  last  with  bud  and  song. 

But  they  two  not  again. 

The  winter  shakes  my  door. 
And  bitter  winds  are  on  the  frozen  earth. 
And  on  that  home  of  mating  and  of  birth 

That  is  a  home  no  more. 
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AILEY'S  coming  back  to- 
morrow," said  young  Mars' 
Jeems  to  Mis'  Nancy,  as 
they  sat  together  on  the 
back  porch  at  Kingsmill, 
where  Ommirandy,  in  her 
low  chair  near  by,  was  industriously  sew- 
ing away  on  a  new  checked  gingham 
apron. 

"Is  he?"  queried  Mis'  Nancy,  with 
vague  interest  and  a  detached  air.  She 
was  making  a  mental  calculation  as  to  how 
long  the  barrel  of  sugar  in  the  storeroom 
would  probably  last.  It  had  seemed  to  be 
getting  rather  low,  when  she  had  given 
Delphy  the  requisite  number  of  pounds 
to  the  specified  number  of  gallons  of 
blackberries  that  morning,  for  putting  up 
the  usual  summer's'  supply  of  jam. 

"Yes,"  said  the  master  of  Kingsmill. 
"Here's  a  letter  from  his  father.  He 
writes  that  the  boy  had  such  a  grand  time 
here  last  year,  he  is  sending  him  back 
again  for  his  vacation." 

Jonas  had  just  brought  the  morning 
mail  up  from  the  wharf;  and  young  Mars' 
Jeems,  replacing  the  letter  in  its  envelope, 
stuck  it  into  his  inner  coat-pocket. 

The  information  apparently  made  but 
slight  impression  on  Mis'  Nancy.  She 
liked  Gailey  well  enough;  and  the  war  had 
been  between  him  and  Ommirandy,  after 
all.  She  had  taken  no  part  in  it,  though 
hearing  its  minutest  details.  The  effect 
that  young  Mars'  Jeems's  announcement 
had  on  the  old  woman  may  be  aptly  de- 
scribed as  electrical.  She  took  the  head- 
less silver  thimble  from  her  finger,  and 
dropped  her  sewing  on  her  knee.  Holding 
the  thimble  up,  and  regarding  the  master 
of  Kingsmill  over  it,  while  the  big  gold 
ear-hoops  shook  ominously,  she  said: 

"What  dat  you  say,  young  Mars' 
Jeems?" 

"I  was  just  telling  your  Mis'  Nancy, 
Mirandy,  that  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Galley's  father,  saying  that  Gailey 
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will  be  here  on  the  boat  to-morrow  to 
spend  his  vacation." 

The  headless  thimble  dropped  to  the 
floor  and  rolled  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
porch,  as  its  owner  flung  her  hands  up, 
and  in  accents  of  urmiistakable  reproba- 
tion exclaimed: 

"De  mussiful  Lord  in  heab'n  he'p  us  ! " 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Mirandy?" 
queried  young  Mars'  Jeems,  who  was 
genuinely  surprised.  "He's  a  mischie- 
vous boy,  but  I  thought  we  all  got  on 
with  him  pretty  well  last  summer,  didn't 
we?" 

For  a  moment  the  old  woman  was  si- 
lent. The  exclamatory  hands  had  fallen 
to  her  lap  and  were  nervously  fingering 
the  unfinished  apron. 

"  Mischeef ous  ?  "  she  queried  at  last. 
^'  Mischeefous  ?  Young  Mars'  Jeems,  you 
ain't  nuver  knowed  what  a  time  me  an' 
Mis'  Nancy  had  wid  dat  boy  lars'  year. 
Nor,  sir !  Dat  you  ain't !  De  mornin'  he 
went  away,  when  I  seed  him  start  ter  de 
wharf,  wid  Jonas,  fur  ter  take  de  boat 
back  home,  lookin'  so  purty  an'  clean  in 
his  white  suit  o'  clo'es,  and  his  curly  head 
an'  his  straw  hat,  I  kin  remembrance  ter 
dis  minnit  what  I  said  ter  myse'f.  Sez  I 
ter  Mirandy:  'Good-by,  Gailey!  I'm 
p'intly  glad  you's  gone.  I  hope  I  ain't 
nuver  gwi'  see  you,  nur  none  o'  yo'  chil- 
lun,  nur  none  o'  yo'  chillun's  chillun,  unter 
de  third  an'  de  fo'th  generashun,  at  Kings- 
mill,  no  mo'.'  Dat  what  Mis'  useter  read 
ter  us  out'n  de  Book  in  de  loom-room, 
'bout  dem  generashuns;  an'  I  put  de  con- 
jur  o'  all  on  'em  at  once  on  ter  dat 
Gailey." 

"What  on  earth  did  he  do  when  he  was 
here  to  invite  such  an  inhospitable  fare- 
well, Mirandy?"  queried  young  Mars' 
Jeems,  with  an  expression  of  concern  upon 
his  usually  serene  countenance. 

"Nummine,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
arising  and  recovering  the  vagrant  thim- 
ble.   She  puffed  a  little  with  the  exertion 
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of  stooping  for  it,  and  resuming  her  seat, 
continued: 

"I  say,  nuver  you  mine,  young  Mars' 
Jeems,  what  dat  boy  done  done.  Let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  Dem  days  is  over, 
thank  de  Lord.  You  jes'  wait  an'  see 
what  he  gAvi'  do  dis  time !" 

She  picked  up  the  gingham  apron  and 
resumed  her  sewing,  with  an  air  of  de- 
jected resignation. 

"  jMirandy,  you  never  complained  to  me 
of  the  boy  before.  I  didn't  know  you  dis- 
approved of  him." 

''Nor,  sir,"  she  responded.  "No  mo' 
was  I  gAvine  ter  say  nothin'  again'  him  dis 
time,  ef  he  had  stayed  away.  'Scusin'  I 
don't  like  de  notion  o'  strange  white 
chillun  comin'  ter  Kingsmill,  an'  pranc- 
in'  an'  trampoosin'  aroun',  meddlin'  wid 
everything,  an'  sassin'  all  de  serbants  on 
de  place,  I  didn'  have  nothin'  'gin'  dat 
Gailey  when  he  fus'  come.  He's  de  son  o' 
yo'  bes'  frien',  dat  was  in  de  war  wid 
you — dat  what  I  hear  you  say;  an'  dat 
w^as  enough  fur  Mirandy.  I  ain't  nuver 
gwine  back  on  you,  ur  none  o'  yo'ne. 
But,  'fo'  Gord,  young  Mars'  Jeems,  you 
ain't  been  knowed,  an'  you  ain't  g^vine 
ter  know  dat  Gailey.  You  was  a-ridin' 
'roun'  de  plantashun,  an'  lookin'  arfter 
things,  an'  tryin'  ter  keep  'em  straight, 
an'  ter  he'p  dese  he'pless  niggers  fur  ter 
he'p  deyselves,  whilst  me  an'  Mis'  Nancy 
was  wrastlin'  wid  dat  boy,  like — like 
Jacob  wrastle  wid  de  angel." 

She  broke  off,  in  discomfited  contempla- 
tion of  her  analogue. 

"  '  Scusin'  Gailey  warn't  no  angel,  an' 
'scusin'  we  nuver  ain't  been  flung  him 
yit." 

The  master  of  Kingsmill  laughed,  and 
Mis'  Nancy  smiled  at  some  vagrant  mem- 
ory that  Ommirandy's  speech  evoked. 

"Me  an'  Mis'  Nancy  ain't  nuver  tole 
you  what  we-all  had  ter  put  up  wid  f 'om 
him  an'  Tiberius,  beca'se  we  didn'  want 
ter  werry  you.  But  what  dem  two  done 
here  on  dis  Kingsmill  plantashun  endur- 
in'  o'  de  lars'  summer  was  plum'  enough. 
Tibe,  he  take  arfter  his  gran'pa  Jonas. 
He  natch'ly  got  de  debble  in  him  big  ez  a 
house;  but,  'fo'  Gord,  he  got  dem  seben 
debbles  in  him,  when  dat  Gailey  git  holt 
on  him. 

"Umph-um-h-h!" 

She  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  shaking  her 


head  and  stitching  silently,  while  Mis' 
Nancy  went  to  look  again  at  the  sugar- 
barrel,  and  young  Mars'  Jeems  got  his 
riding-gloves. 

Gailey  came,  with  the  face  and  form  of 
a  thirteen-year-old  seraph;  and  young 
INIars'  Jeems  surveyed  him  at  the  dinner- 
table  with  kindly  admiration. 

"I'll  say  grace,"  remarked  the  boy  with 
perfect  assurance,  as  the  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  house  stood  by  the  dining- 
table. 

"  Father  says  the  youngest  in  the  fam- 
ily should  always  say  grace." 

"All  right,  Gailey,"  said  young  Mars' 
Jeems,  smiling  at  his  youth  and  beauty. 
"Go  ahead!" 

"Lord  make  us  thankful  for  w^hat  we 
are  about  to  receive,"  prayed  the  boy 
fervently. 

"Uncle  John  says  that  grace  would  do 
as  well  for  a  whippin'  as  for  a  dinner,"  he 
commented  with  a  laugh,  as  he  seated 
himself. 

Ommirandy  was  in  the  room  to  wait  on 
the  table;  She  bore  in  her  hand  a  huge 
fly-brush  made  of  peacock  feathers  in  lieu 
of  her  usual  broom.  She  watched  Gailey 
with  a  critic's  eye,  as  he  went  through  his 
precatory  performance. 

"Um-huh!"  she  grunted;  and  the 
sotto  voce  ejaculation  w^as  charged  with 
deep  meaning. 

She  told  the  kitchen  company  about  it, 
when  they  gathered  for  their  dinner  after 
dinner  in  the  mansion. 

Holding  a  fried  spring-chicken  leg  in 
one  hand,  with  her  fork  jabbed  into  a  corn 
fritter  in  the  other  she  repeated  Gailey's 
grace. 

"De  Lord  make  him  thankful  fur  what 
he  was  'bout  ter  receive  !"  she  ejaculated 
scornfully.  "De  Lord  would  make  me 
thankful  ef  he  was  about  ter  receive  what 
he  ought  ter  receive  I"  she  said. 

"Ommirandy,  he's  one  orful  purty 
boy,"  apologized  Delphy.  "I  know  he 
werrit  you  a  heap  lars'  summer;  but  he 
sho'  is  one  purty  chile.  Ain't  he,  Eva- 
Adny  ?  Curly  yellow  hyar,  blue  eyes,  skin 
pink  an'  white  ez  a  baby's;  an'  when  he 
smile  at  you  an'  ax  you  ter  make  him 
some  ginger-cakes,  you  jes'  boun'  fur  ter 
do  it." 

"Purty?"    sniffed    the    old    woman. 
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"Yas,  I  reck'n  he's  purty  all  right,  ter 
look  at.  Niggers  always  is  crazy  'bout 
yallow-headed,  pink-faced  white  chillun. 
But  sho-nuf  purty  is  ez  purty  duz,  an' — 
well,  I  ain't  got  nuthin'  mo'  ter  say  'bout 
him.  You-all  is  a  lot  o'  ig'nant  niggers 
dat's  fooled  by  looks." 

"Amen !  Sister  M 'randy ! "  said  Uncle 
Jonas,  contemplatively  holding  a  large 
gizzard  before  him  on  the  end  of  his  fork 
as  he  spoke.  "Amen,  marm  !  Dat  white 
boy  he  is  sho'  one  plum  vilyun !  I  done 
had  de  'speriunce  uv  him." 

"Yas,"  she  replied.  "An'  Tibe  he  an- 
other one,  eben  ef  he  is  yo'  gran'chile,  an' 
de  spit'n'  image  uv  you." 

The  old  man  bit  off  the  nearest  half  of 
the  gizzard,  and  chewed  audibly,  but 
made  no  answer. 

"Has  Gailey  been  misbehaving,  Mi- 
randy?"  queried  the  owner  of  Kingsmill 
of  the  old  woman  two  days  after  the  boy's 
arrival.  "I  want  you  to  remember  that, 
outside  of  your  Mis'  Nancy  and  myself 
and  Mr.  Sinjinn,  there  is  no  one  at  Kings- 
mill  whose  comfort  is  to  be  considered  be- 
fore yours.  I'll  not  permit  him  to  annoy 
you." 

"  I  ain't  complainin'  fur  ter  git  him  sont 
away,"  she  replied.  "Let  him  stay  !  Fur 
Gord's  sake,  let  him  stay;  an'  Mis' 
Nancy  an'  me  gwi'  b'ar  it  like  de  Hebrew 
chillun  b'ar'd  de  plagues  o'  Egypt.  But, 
young  Mars'  Jeems,  I  gwi'  tell  you  de 
trufe.  He  done  start  soon  ez  he  git  here. 
He  ain't  mo'n  lit  off'n  de  boat,  an'  'rive 
at  de  house,  'fo'  he  begin.  Jonas  say  when 
he  went  ter  meet  him  wid  Bay  top  in  de 
spring  wagon,  de  cap'n  o'  de  steamboat 
he  call  ter  him,  an'  say:  'Take  him  an' 
keep  him,  ole  man.  He's  come  damn  nigh 
runnin'  ewybody  on  dis  here  boat  crazy, 
sence  his  pa  put  him  on  at  Norfolk.  I 
hope  ter  Gord  we  ain't  gwi'  git  him  when 
he  goes  back  I '  Yas,  sir.  Dat  what  Jonas 
say  de  cap'n  say." 

"Did  the  captain  tell  Jonas  what  Gailey 
had  been  doing  on  the  boat?"  queried 
young  Mars'  Jeems. 

"Nor,  sir,  he  didn',"  she  replied.  "I 
ax  Jonas  dat  queshtun,  an'  he  say  de 
cap'n  didn'  give  him  no  particklars.  I  sez 
ter  Jonas:  'Jonas,  I'm  p'intly  glad  you 
didn'  push  de  cap'n  along  o'  what  Gailey 
been  up  ter  on  dat  steamboat.    I  don't 


want  ter  know  no  thin'  wuss  about  him 
dan  what  me  an'  Mis'  Nancy  already 
knows.'  " 

"He's  been  here  two  days,  now,"  said 
young  Mars'  Jeems,  seeking  light  upon 
the  undefined  transgressions  of  the  boy. 
"What  is  his  latest,  Mirandy?" 

The  question  apparently  aroused  all 
the  old  woman's  dudgeon.  The  owner  of 
Kingsmill  had  a  look  of  amusement  in  his 
calm  blue  eyes,  as  he  propounded  it.  He 
was  thinking,  in  reminiscent  sympathy 
with  Gailey's  boyhood,  of  his  own  lost 
youth — the  gleams  and  the  gloonis  of  it — 
when,  as  Ommirandy  sometimes  reminded 
him,  in  a  glow  of  sentiment  about  "de  ole 
times,"  he  had  himself  "weeded  a  purty 
wide  row." 

"His  lates'?  Duz  you  mean  Gailey's 
lates',  young  Mars'  Jeems?  He  ain't  got 
no  lates'.  He  ain't  been  lef  dat  dine'- 
room  fur  one  hour  yit.  What  he  done 
done  in  de  lars'  ten  minutes  is  plum'  be- 
yant  me.  I  jes'  give  him  ten  minutes  fur 
his  lates'.  He  like  dat  tale  in  de  Book,  dat 
Mis'  useter  read  ter  us  in  de  loom-room, 
'bout  a  man  name' Moses.  He  was  a  high 
an'  mighty  man,  but  when  he  perish',  dey 
didn'  have  no  Christ  Church  buryin'- 
groun'  fur  ter  put  him  in,  'mongst  de  high 
marble  tombstones,  so  dey  jes'  buried  him 
in  de  Ian'  o'  Moab,  over  agin  Bath-peru, 
an'  no  man  know'th  his  sepulcharry  unter 
dis  day.  Dat  what  de  matter  wid  Gailey. 
No  man,  nor  'oman  nuther,  know'th  ten 
minutes  ahead  o'  de  clock,  what  dat 
Gailey  gwi'  do  nex',  nur  what  he  been 
done  befo'  dat." 

The  days  went  by,  and  the  owner  of 
Kingsmill,  regarding  the  guileless  face  of 
Gailey  at  meals,  ceased  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  such  innate  depravity  as 
Ommirandy  had  charged  against  the  boy, 
and  concluded  that  if  he  had  ever  had  it 
it  had  surely  gone  out  of  him.  Smiling, 
debonair,  happy,  Gailey  was  a  living  joy 
to  contemplate. 

But  before  the  week  was  past  the  old 
woman  said  to  young  Mars'  Jeems: 

"It's  jes'  like  I  tell  ye.  He  done  pulled 
off  his  fus'  performance,  like  Mr.  Sinjinn 
say'  'bout  de  clown  in  de  show.  I  knowed 
he  was  gwineter  do  it,  an'  he  done  gone 
an'  done  done  it !" 

"What's  he  done  ?  "  asked  young  Mars' 
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Jeems,  laying  his  newspaper  across  his 
knees,  and  regarding  her  over  his  gold- 
bowed  specs,  while  he  caressed  his  im- 
perial. "I  can't  find  out  anything  he 
does  that  is  so  terrible  as  you  seem  to 
think.  Tell  me,  what  is  it  the  boy  has 
done?" 

"Young  Mars'  Jeems,  I  hates  ter  tell 
you,  sir.  He's  de  son  o'  yo'  frien',  but 
'scusin'  dat,  he's  de  chile  o'  de  debble." 

She  paused  in  her  discourse,  and  heaved 
a  sigh  that  developed  into  a  puff. 

He  continued  to  regard  her  inquiringly. 

"You  know  down  at  Ole  Town  dey's  a 
batch  o'  dese  here  nigger  chillun  is  got 
dey  g}^ardens.  You  ain't  furgot  dat  you 
tole  'em  you  was  gwineter  give  a  silver 
dollar  at  de  end  o'  de  summer  ter  de  one 
dat  had  de  bes'  g\^arden?" 

"I  remember,"  he  replied,  with  renewed 
interest.  "I  have  been  watching  their 
gardens." 

"Is  you  been  watchin'  Tibe's  g^^arden 
and  Snowball's,  what  lays  'longside  o'  one 
another,  behine  Janey's  house?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  he  responded.  "I  no- 
ticed them  three  or  four  days  ago,  when  I 
went  through  Old  Town.  They  are  the 
two  best  of  the  children's  gardens." 

"  Yas,  sir,"  she  said  eagerly.  "  Dey  had 
pertaters  ready  ter  dig,  slxl'  Janey  an' 
Snowball's  mammy  both  done  git  green 
peas,  an'  lettis',  an'  reddishes  an'  a  whole 
heap  o'  gyarden-truck  out'n  dem  gyar- 
dens.  Dey  done  set  out  dey  termarters- 
plants,  an'  dey  stick  dey  butter-beans  de 
fus'  o'  de  week.  Dem  was  sho'ly  promis- 
in'  gyardens  fur  dem  two  boys;  an'  Janey 
was  dat  proud  o'  Tibe,  she  say  she  b'lieve 
sump'n  was  gAvineter  save  him  yit." 

"Well?"  said  the  master  of  Kingsmill. 

"Ye  know  what  dat  white  boy  done 
done  ?  Tibe  tuk  him  down  dar  dis  mor- 
nin'  fur  ter  show  him  his  an'  Snowball's 
gyardens.  Snowball,  he  de  Rev'un's  son, 
dat  dey  calls  by  dat  name  'count  o'  his 
color.  He  black  ez  a  crow.  He  name' 
George  William  Simpson.  Tibe,  he  been 
runnin'  roun'  here  wid  Gailey  uver  sence 
he  come  back.  He  thinks  Galley's  gole. 
Leastways  dat  what  he  been  thinkin'. 
Janey  been  tell  me  'bout  it.  She  say  she 
was  at  wuk  in  her  house,  an'  she  hear  a 
great  racket  out  in  dem  gyardens.  She 
looked  out  de  back  do',  an'  dar  was  Tibe 
in  Snowball's  gyarden,  pullin'  up  all  o' 


Snowball's  vegitibbles  by  de  roots,  an' 
Snowball  he  was  in  Tibe's  gyarden  pullin' 
up  all  Tibe's  vegitibbles  by  dey  roots. 
Tibe  he  pulled  up  Snowball's  lettis'  an' 
green  peas  an'  reddishes,  an'  fling  'em 
over  inter  Tibe's  gyarden;  an'  Snowball  he 
pull  up  Tibe's  lettis'  an'  green  peas  an' 
reddishes  an'  fling  'em  over  inter  Snow- 
ball's gyarden.  Den  dey  each  on  'em 
begin  on  de  t'other  one's  pertaters,  an' 
pull  all  de  tops  o'  dem  off.  Dey  wuk 
harder  an'  farster  pullin'  up  dem  vegi- 
tibbles dan  dey  wuk  put  tin'  'em  in  de 
groun'  an'  raisin'  uv  'em.  Den  Snow- 
ball take  one  o'  de  butter-bean  sticks  an' 
hit  Tibe  over  de  head  wid  it.  Den  Tibe 
he  git  a  rock,  an'  'fo'  Janey  could  stop  him 
he  fling  it  at  George  William  Simpson  an' 
knock  two  o'  his  front  toofs  out.  Dey 
done  'stroy  one  annurr's  gyardens,  an' 
Tibe  he  done  got  a  busted  head  an'  Snow- 
ball he  done  got  a  turrible  mouf.  What 
duz  you  think  o'  dat,  young  Mars' 
Jeems?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  replied. 
"Boys  will  be  boys.  It's  pretty  bad. 
But  where  does  Gailey  come  in?" 

"W^har  does  Gailey  come  in?"  she  re- 
peated excitedly.  "Young  Mars'  Jeems, 
he  come  in  soon  as  he  lit  here,  I  tell  ye. 
All  de  little  niggers  on  de  Kingsmill  plan- 
tashun  crazy  'bout  him,  an'  most  o'  de 
big  ones,  'scusin'  me  an'  Jonas.  He  done 
de  whole  thing.  Dem  boys  been  wukkin' 
dem  gyardens  sence  dey  plant  de  per- 
taters on  Sain'  Pat'ick's  day,  an'  dey 
ain't  nuver  had  no  trouble  'mongst  dey- 
selves  twel  now.  He  ain't  been  in  sight  o' 
dem  vegitibbles  ten  minutes  'fo'  he  gits 
'em  ter  pullin'  uv  'em  up  by  de  roots,  an' 
'stroyin'  all  dey  wuk,  an'  fightin'  wid 
sticks  an'  rocks.  Gord  knows  how  he 
done  it,  but  he  done  it!" 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  the  master 
of  Kingsmill  sympathetically.  "You  can 
tell  Janey  and  John  Simpson  that  I  shall 
arrange  to  pay  them  the  value  of  the 
vegetables  the  boys  have  destroyed,  and 
I  shall  call  Gailey  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct. But  those  black  boys  ought  to  be 
punished." 

"Young  Mars'  Jeems,  don't  you  call 
dat  boy  ter  no  account,"  said  the  old 
woman  earnestly.  "Dey  ain't  no  use. 
You  gwi'  make  hun  mad,  an'  you  gwi' 
make  his  pa  mad,  an'  you  ain't  g^vi'  do 
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yo'se'f  no  jestis',  nohow.  Don't  you  call 
him  ter  no  account.  Dar's  gwi'  ter  be  a 
great  day  in  de  hereafter,  when  all  uv  us 
is  gwi'  git  what  comin'  ter  us.  He  gwi' 
git  his'n  den." 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  could  but  approve 
Ommirandy's  orthodox  faith. 

"I'se  awful  'sturbed  'bout  Janey,"  con- 
cluded the  old  woman.  "She  was  tellin' 
me  'bout  it.  I  sez:  'Janey,  what  did  you 
say  ter  him?'  She  say:  'I  went  out  dar 
whar  he  was,  an'  he  look  so  purty,  it  was 
hard  fur  me  ter  fine  faults  wid  him.  But 
I  seed  what  he  had  done  brung  about,  an' 
I  sez  ter  him:  "You  go  on  away  f'om  here, 
white  boy,  ur  I  gwi'  sick  de  dawgs  on  ye. 
You  done  make  dat  Snowball's  mammy 
gwi'  kill  Tiberius  de  fus'  time  she  lay 
eyes  on  him,  'scusin' w^hat  de  Rev'un'  gwi' 
do  ter  me  in  de  church."'  " 

"Gailey,  what  is  all  this  I  hear  about 
Tiberius  and  George  William  Simpson  de- 
stroying each  other's  gardens?"  queried 
young  Mars'  Jeems  after  the  boy  had  said 
grace  at  supper  that  evening. 

His  eyes  had  the  baby-stare  of  inno- 
cence. 

"They  just  fought  each  other.  Uncle 
Jeems,  and  tore  up  each  other's  vege- 
tables," he  replied.  "I  don't  know  why 
they  did  it.  They  are  both  very  nice 
darky  boys.  Aunt  Nancy,  will  you 
please  give  me  another  lump  of  sugar  in 
my  tea?" 

"What  you  gwi'  do  'bout  it?"  queried 
Ommirandy  of  herself  on  her  way  from 
the  dining-room  to  the  kitchen.  "What 
kin  you  do  'bout  it?    Dey  ain't  nothin'." 

Clad  in  the  panoply  of  youth  and  come- 
liness Gailey  went  his  happy  way,  with 
Tiberius  a  willing  and  unquestioning  vas- 
sal on  the  Kingsmill  plantation.  Delphy 
baked  for  him  all  the  ginger-cakes  he 
wanted;  Simon  went  fishing  with  him, 
digging  his  bait,  and  pointing  out  the  best 
fishing-holes.  Evadne  and  Ariadne  and 
Astarte  all  bowed  down  in  adoration  to 
his  beauty  and  charm.  Jonas  avoided 
him,  with  a  previsionary  fear  of  falling 
before  the  wiles  of  his  youth  and  apparent 
guilelessness.  Even  Ommirandy,  who 
stiffened  her  neck  and  hardened  her 
heart,  was  forced  to  confess  to  Mis* 
Nancy  that  the  boy  had  many  attractive 
qualities. 
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"He'll  give  you  any  thin'  he  got.  He 
ain't  greedy  an'  he  ain't  stingy — but  he 
sho'ly  is  possessed  o'  de  debble." 

Then  the  eclipse  came;  and  the  negroes' 
hearts  were  troubled  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing and  superstitious  fear. 

Cattle  exhibited  their  uneasiness  in  the 
darkened  daylight  by  unaccustomed  low- 
ing. Sheep  huddled  together  in  their 
pastures.  Turkeys  and  chickens  sought 
early  and  unwonted  roosts.  The  laws  of 
nature  seemed  to  have  reversed  them- 
selves, and  many  visible  physical  con- 
ditions appeared  abnormal. 

The  Reverend  John  Simpson,  pastor  of 
the  River  Baptist  Church,  one  mile  east 
of  Old  Town,  with  ecclesiastical  perspicac- 
ity, availed  himself  of  the  sombre  oppor- 
tunity to  awaken  his  charges'  slumbering 
belief. 

He  would  have  a  great  revival. 

In  the  meantime  Ommirandy,  with  a 
perturbed  spirit,  but  an  abiding  faith  in 
young  Mars'  Jeems's  statement  that  the 
obscuration  of  the  sun  at  midday  was  only 
one  of  nature's  manifestations,  without 
evil  or  sinister  import,  related  with  eager- 
ness to  the  master  of  Kingsmill  and  to 
Mis'  Nancy  various  incidents  of  the  pe- 
culiar conduct  of  the  fowls  and  animals. 

"  You  know  dat  big  goslin'  what  is  done 
tuk  up  wid  Mr.  Sinjinn,  an'  been  foll'in' 
him  roun'  de  place  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks,  dat  one  what  Philadelphy  an' 
Eva-Adny  call  Mr.  Bolster?" 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  had  been  consider- 
ably amused  to  note  the  curious  antics  of 
the  fowl,  that  had  recently  made  a  habit 
of  pursuing  Mr.  Sinjinn  wuth  an  amiable 
persistency  which  gave  that  dignified  gen- 
tleman visible  annoyance.  Wherever  Mr. 
Sinjinn  went  Mr.  Bolster  was  at  his  heels, 
craning  and  weaving  his  abnormally  long 
neck,  and  gabbling,  as  if  seeking  to  engage 
his  human  friend  in  anserine  conversation. 
Mr.  Sinjinn  had  complained  on  one  occa- 
sion that  he  didn't  like  the  idea  of  an  in- 
fernal goose  taking  up  with  him ;  but  after 
registering  this  once  spoken  protest  he  had 
continued  on  his  dignified  and  silent  way 
with  Mr.  Bolster  still  at  his  heels. 

"Yes,"  replied  young  Mars'  Jeems  to 
Ommirandy.  "  I  think  Mr.  Bolster  bores 
Mr.  Sinjinn  more  than  he  will  admit." 

"Well,  sir,  you  orter  seed  dat  goose 
when  de  'clipse  come.     He  ack  like  a 
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crazy  man.  He  was  p'intly  skeered  ter 
death.  He  run  backards  an'  forrards  out 
dar  on  de  grass,  'twel  he  notice  Mr.  Sin- 
jinn  settin'  up  here  on  de  po'ch.  Den  he 
t'ar  up  on  de  po'ch  an'  git  close  up  ter 
Mr.  Sinjinn,  an'  reach  over  an'  stick  his 
head  in  Mr.  Sinjinn's  summer  linen  coat- 
pocket,  an'  dar  he  stood.  I  ain't  nuver 
see  no  goose  do  nothin'  ez  foolish  ez  dat 
befo'. 

"Mr.  Sinjinn,  he  look  at  de  goose  an' 
den  look  at  me.  He  didn'  'pear  ter  notice 
de  'clipse  at  all.  'What's  de  matter  wid 
de  damn  goose,  Mirandy  ? '  he  sez.  I  say: 
'He  skeered.'  Den  Mr.  Sinjinn  'pear  ter 
see  de  'clipse  done  come,  an'  he  pat  Mr. 
Bolster  on  de  neck  an'  say, '  Po'  fellow ! '  " 

"How  did  he  get  the  name  of  Mr. 
Bolster?"  queried  young  Mars'  Jeems. 
"That's  a  funny  name  for  a  voung  gan- 
der." 

"Dem  niggers  out  dar  in  de  kitchen  gin 
it  ter  him.  Dey  name  him  arf  ter  what  dey 
hear  me  call  dat  big  bolster  up-sta'rs  in  de 
main  comp'ny  room,  dat's  de  bigges'  bol- 
ster in  de  house.  You  know,  dat  one 
what  Ole  Mars'  useter  say  Gennul  Wash- 
in'ton  an'  Mars'  Light  Hoss  Harry  slep' 
on  when  dey  come  ter  Kingsmill,  time  he 
was  a  small  boy.  Young  Mars'  Jeems, 
you  knows  dat  bolster.  It  done  been  here 
mo'n  a  hunnerd  years,  an'  is  got  de  feath- 
ers off 'n  a  whole  flock  o'  gooses  in  it." 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  knew  it. 

"Well,  Philadelphy  an'  dem  gells  hear 
m.e  always  mention  dat  bolster  ez  Mr. 
Bolster,  an'  all  de  t'other  bolsters  on  de 
Kingsmill  beds  I  been  call  Miss  Bolsters 
all  o'  my  life.  Dey's  littler  an'  purtier. 
Darfo'  dem  niggers  gin  de  name  o'  Mr. 
Bolster  ter  dis  here  great  big  fat  goslin', 
dat  is  bigger'n  a'ry  other  goose  in  de 
whole  flock,  'scusin'  he  ain't  yit  a  year 
ole." 

"Oh !"  said  young  Mars'  Jeems  under- 
standingly.  "Well,  I  reckon  he's  entitled 
to  the  name,  Mirandy.  His  ancestors 
furnished  the  feathers  that  are  in  the  big 
bolster  up-stairs.  Those  geese  have  been 
on  this  plantation  for  four  or  five  genera- 
tions of  my  people." 

"  'Co'se  dey  is,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"Ewybody  at  Kingsmill  is  got  dey 
pedigrees  f'om  de  white  folks  down  ter 
ole  Vulcan  de  fox-dawg,  an'  dis  here 
goose  !    Dey  'bleest  fur  ter  have  'em." 


"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  responded 
young  Mars'  Jeems,  with  a  chuckle.  "I 
think  what  you  say  is  pretty  nearly  a 
fact." 

"'Scusin'  Mr.  Jones,  de  oberseer,"  she 
commented. 

The  aftermath  of  the  eclipse  was  a  con- 
tinuing and  deep-seated  superstitious 
emotion  which  took  strong  possession  of 
the  negroes  on  the  plantations  up  and 
down  the  River.  The  Rev  'un'  approached 
young  Mars'  Jeems  with  the  request  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  hold  his  big  re- 
vival meeting  in  the  long  shed  at  the 
wharf.  The  colored  church  building  be- 
yond Old  Town  was  totally  inadequate  to 
contain  the  crowd  that  his  announcement 
of  the  religious  exercises  promised  to  at- 
tract. The  master  of  Kingsmill  gave  his 
permission,  and  preparations  for  the 
"meeting,"  to  be  held  on  the  night  of  the 
Tuesday  following  the  eclipse,  were  at 
once  inaugurated.  The  Rev'un'  selected 
his  text  and  prepared  his  sermon.  The 
subject  of  his  proposed  discourse  was  the 
notable  occasion  when  Joshua  had  com- 
manded the  sun  to  stand  still  upon  Gib- 
eon,  and  the  moon  in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon, 
and  they  had  obeyed  him. 

The  crowds  gathered  from  up  and  down 
the  River,  and  thronged  the  wharf,  and 
poured  through  the  big  open  doors  on 
either  side  of  the  long  shed.  Gailey  and 
Tiberius  had  heard  the  meeting  discussed 
at  length  by  the  negroes  in  the  kitchen, 
but  apparently  took  little  interest  in  it. 
The  fish  were  biting  splendidly  in  the 
river,  and  they  haunted  the  river-bank, 
leaving  the  now  outlawed  Snowball  in 
desolate  social  ostracism. 

Every  adult  person  at  Old  Town  was 
present  on  the  night  of  the  big  meeting  to 
do  their  preacher  honor  and  to  seek  at 
his  hands  some  spiritual  alleviation  of  the 
deep  despondency  that  the  eclipse  had 
imposed  upon  the  minds  of  all  of  them. 
Uncle  Jonas  was  there,  arrayed  in  his  long 
coat  and  his  silk  hat ;  and  huddled  among 
the  women  on  the  benches  and  impro- 
vised seats  were  Delphy  and  the  Kings- 
mill  house  servants,  except  Ommirandy. 

"Nor'm,  I  ain't  gwine,"  she  had  said  to 
Mis'  Nancy.  "Dey  ain't  no  use  fer  me 
ter  go  down  dar  ter  de  wharf  an'  hear  de 
Rev'un'  carry  on  an'  stomp  an'  rampage 
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'bout  sump'n  he  don't  know  nothin' 
about.  Young  Mars'  Jeems  done  'splain 
ter  me  all  'bout  de  'clipse,  an'  Mis'  she 
done  read  ter  me  way  back  yonder  out'n 
de  Book  m  de  loom-room  'bout  dat  man 
Joshway  shettin'  off  de  sun  an'  de  moon. 
She  done  read  it  ter  Jonas  an'  some  o'  dese 
here  t'other  niggers,  too,  'scusin'  dey 
ain't  nuver  charged  dey  remembrances 
wid  it.  What  de  use  o'  me  goin'  ?  I  done 
hear  him  holler  enough  down  at  de  meet- 
in '-house." 

Outside  the  wharf- shed  four  or  five 
torches,  made  of  pine  "  light  wood  knots," 
in  the  rusty  bowls  of  broken  shovels  set 
upon  tripods  of  slim  young  hickory-trees, 
cast  a  vague  and  flickering  light,  which 
enabled  the  gathering  crowd  to  discern  its 
way  into  the  building.  Inside,  under  a 
sounding-board,  improvised  some  days 
before  from  a  number  of  rough  planks 
stretched  across  the  joists  of  the  shed,  the 
Reverend  John  Simpson  stood  in  his  pul- 
pit, constructed  of  several  large  empty 
dry-goods  boxes,  brought  down  for  the 
occasion  from  Yellowley's  store.  The 
body  of  the  building  was  dark,  and  the  il- 
lumination of  the  pine  torches  on  the  plat- 
form outside  was  brilliant  in  comparison 
with  the  feeble  glimmer  of  half  a  dozen 
tallow  candles  scattered  at  intervals 
throughout  the  shed,  two  of  which  stood 
on  the  right  hand  and  the  left  of  the 
preacher's  goods-box  pulpit. 

The  services  were  opened  with  a  famil- 
iar hymn.  The  Rev'un'  led  the  singing, 
and  the  whole  congregation,  which  filled 
the  long,  low  building  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  joined  in  and  sung  the  hymn  with 
a  swelling  melody  that  reached  the  pas- 
sengers a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  river  on 
the  evening  boat  coming  down  four  hours 
late.  It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  when 
the  first  notes  of  the  melody  rolled  with  the 
diapason  of  a  great  human  organ  out  over 
the  river-waters. 

"In  de  momin',  in  de  momin' — in  de  momin'  by 
de  bright  light, 
We  gwi'  hear  Gabr'el's  trumpet  in  de  momin'." 

On  came  the  steamboat,  with  its  head- 
light blazing  and  burning  a  great  conical 
hole  in  the  darkness  that  brooded  over 
the  river.  Again  the  lines  of  the  hymn 
rolled  out  in  sonorous  and  swelUng  music, 
and  the  louder  chorus  replied: 


"In  de  momin',  in  de  momin' — in  de  momin'  by 
de  bright  light, 
We  gwi'  ride  up  in  de  chairyut  in  de  momin'." 

The  boat  swung  up  to  the  wharf  with  a 
whistle  that  for  a  moment  drowned  the 
melody  of  the  singing.  Shed  and  platform 
outside  were  brilliantly  lit  up  by  its  many 
lights. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  verse  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  singing,  and  from  a  point 
some  six  or  eight  feet  in  front  of  the 
preacher  proceeded  the  unexpected  alar- 
um of  a  tremendous  sneeze,  followed  by 
the  familiar  and  now  quavering  voice  of 
Uncle  Jonas  inquiring  in  anxious  tones: 

''Rev'un',  in  de  name  o'  Gord,  what  is 
dat  I  smells?    Sump'n's  burnin'." 

A  strange  mist  seemed  to  envelop  the 
Rev'im's  figure,  and  there  was  an  omi- 
nous subdued  noise  as  of  a  moving  crowd 
and  of  shuffling  feet. 

The  Reverend  Simpson  showed  great 
presence  of  mind. 

"Dem  dat's  nex'  de  doors  will  please  go 
out  quietly.  Den  de  t' others  will  follow 
dem.  Don't  ye  crowd.  Go  quiet.  I  done 
lef  my  sermon  at  home,  an'  we'll  gwi' 
have  ter  put  off  preachin'  'twel  another 
time." 

Swayed  by  the  habit  of  accustomed  old 
obedience,  they  left  the  shed,  with  some 
little  hustling,  but  with  safe  emergence 
upon  the  wharf  platform. 

To  those  who  passed  out  through  the 
great  doors,  the  atmosphere  of  the  shed 
appeared  filled  with  what  looked  like 
snow-flakes  in  the  light  of  the  steamer's 
illumination.  The  strange  apparition  as 
of  a  thick  mist  was  in  the  air  and  on  the 
floor  and  drifting  away  into  the  outer 
spaces,  and  ever  growing  denser  about  the 
preacher's  face  and  figure. 

The  Rev'un'  blew  out  his  two  candles, 
and  the  other  candles  immediately  were 
blown  out  also. 

"'Fo'  Gord,  it's  de  jedgmen' !  De 
'clipse  done  fetch  de  jedgmen' !  I  kin 
smell  de  sinners'  souls  a-fryin'  in  tor- 
ment!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Uncle  Jonas  in- 
terpreting. 

Covered  with  the  thick-falling  and  per- 
vading mystery  until  they  all  looked  like  a 
huge  flock  of  antediluvian  fowls  with  pin- 
feathers  sprouting  everywhere,  the  as- 
sembled darkies  came  out  of  the  shed  in  a 
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mystified  state  of  semi-panic.  The  steam- 
boat whistled  and  swmig  off;  and  as  she 
left  the  wharf  those  nearest  saw  a  slim, 
boyish  figure,  clad  in  white,  that  had 
dropped  swiftly  down  from  the  Rev'un's 
sounding-board  to  his  box-pulpit  below, 
dart  across  the  platform  of  the  wharf  and 
leap  aboard  the  steamer,  while  those  who 
emerged  later  beheld  another  similar 
small  figure,  with  a  simian  face  covered 
with  a  white,  feathery  envelope,  creep 
landward  along  the  wharf  and  disappear 
in  the  darkness  up  the  road  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kingsmill. 

"Ha-ha! "  laughed  Ommirandy  the  next 
morning.  "  Young  Mars'  Jeems,  you  orter 
seed  Jonas !  When  he  'rived  at  de  kitchen 
lars'  night  he  looked  Hke  one  o'  dese  here 
ole  white-face  apes  dat  I  seed  in  de  circus 
at  Nelm's  Landin'  befo'  de  war,  what 
Ole  Mars'  tuk  us  ter.  Dat  Mr.  Bolster 
gander  ain't  got  harf  ez  many  feathers  on 
him  ez  Jonas  had ! 

"I  sez  ter  him:  'Jonas,  in  de  name  o' 
Gord,  whar  did  you-all  git  all  o'  dem 
feathers?'  Dey  been  walkin'  in  de  dark, 
an'  when  dey  look  at  one  another,  Jonas 
'pear  foolish,  and  Philadelphy  bus'  out 
laughin'.  'It  done  beat  me.  Sister  M 'ran- 
dy,' Jonas  say.  He  say:  'I  been  see  it 
rain  fish,  an'  I  been  see  it  rain  frogs 
out'n  de  elements;  but  I'll  swar  on  de 
Book  I  ain't  nuver  see  it  rain  feathers  in- 
side no  house  out'n  de  j'ists  befo'.  Don't 
ye  ax  me  whar  dese  here  feathers  come 
f'om  !'  He  was  pickin'  'em  off  his  arms; 
an'  dey  was  all  over  his  beaver  an'  on  his 
whiskers,  an'  on  his  coat  an'  his  breeches, 
an'  his  foots  was  covered  wid  'em.  Phila- 
delphy's  hyar  an'  de  gells'  hyar  was  full 
on  'em.  'We  ain't  nuver  gwi'  git  shet  uv 
'em,'  she  say.  '  Dey  done  tangle  up  in  my 
head  wusser'n  leather- wing  bats.'  Young 
Mars'  Jeems,  you  ain't  nuver  been  see  no 


sich  sight  ez  dem  niggers  was !  Jonas  he 
say:  'Dese  here  feathers  is  sho'  goose- 
feathers,  but  dey  look  ter  me  lak  dey  was 
ole  an'  yaller.  Dey  ain't  no  fresh  young 
feathers.  I  dunno  what  sort  o'  damn 
feathers  dey  is.'  Dat  de  fus'  time  I  been 
hear  Br'er  Jonas  cuss  sence  de  Rev'un' 
baptise  Eva-Adny." 

"  Where's  Gailey  ?  "  asked  young  Mars' 
Jeems  with  swift  suspicion. 

"Simon  say  Gailey  tuk  de  boat  lars' 
night,"  she  replied.  "He  ain't  been  in  his 
bed,  an'  he  didn'  come  ter  breakfus'." 

Then  she  said :  "  I  gwi'  see  ! "  and  hurried 
away  up- stairs. 

The  master  of  Kingsmill  was  prepared 
for  the  announcement  that  followed  her 
return. 

"Young  Mars'  Jeems,  'fo'  Gord,  dat 
boy  done  been  up  dar  in  de  main  comp'n}^ 
room  an'  got  de  big  Mr.  Bolster  what 
Gennul  Washin'ton  an'  Mars'  Light  Hoss 
is  been  slep'  on,  an'  done  tuk  it  down 
yondah  an'  ripped  it  open  over  top  o'  all 
dem  seekin'  niggers  at  dat  meetin' !" 

"It  was  a  most  outrageous  perform- 
ance!" commented  young  Mars'  Jeems 
sternly,  with  an  odd  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Simon  say  he  see  dem  boys  totin' 
sump'n  down  by  de  river-bank  two  ur 
three  nights  ago.  Simon  say  he  thought 
'twas  a  log." 

The  next  evening  a  letter  came  to  Mis' 
Nancy  from  Gailey,  posted  at  the  Court 
House  down  the  river,  asking  that  his 
trunk  be  sent  home,  and  thanking  every 
one  at  Kingsmill  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
delightful  though  short  visit. 

"Well,  thanks  be  ter  de  Gord  in  heab'n, 
he  darsn't  ever  come  back  here  agin!" 
said  Ommirandy.  "An'  what  Janey  got 
ter  do  ter  Tibe  dis  time  is  pars'  telHn'. 
She  jes'  got  ter  do  it!  De  Rev'un',  he 
gwi'  make  her!" 
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DISTINCTLY  remember 
my  Uncle  Alfred  Russell, 
the  naturalist,  as  I  first  saw 
him  standing  on  the  steps 
of  our  sunny  California 
ranch-house,  looking  down 
at  me  with  the  kindly  in- 
quisitiveness  he  would  have  bestowed  on 
some  strange  bird.  His  inquisitiveness 
had  in  this  case  something  warmer  and 
more  personal,  for  the  week  before  an  ac- 
cident had  deprived  me  of  my  father  and 
mother  in  one  dreadful  moment,  and  I 
was  left,  a  ten-year-old  child,  with  Uncle 
Alfred  my  only  near  relative  in  the  world. 
He  was  a  large  man  with  a  face  of  classic 
beauty  framed  in  a  bushy  golden  beard, 
and  the  utter  carelessness  of  his  dress  was 
more  than  atoned  for  to  my  critical  young 
judgment  by  the  delightful  odor  of  soap 
that  hung  about  him. 

"Your  father  was  my  dear  younger 
brother,  little  Ynez,"  he  said  tenderly, 
''and  I  want  you  to  be  happy  with  us. 
Your  Aunt  Effie  is  looking  forward  to 
your  coming." 

Except  to  ply  me  with  food  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  journey,  and  to  pat 
my  head  whenever  I  occurred  to  him,  that 
was  the  last  communication  Uncle  Alfred 
held  with  me  until  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion. He  was  busy  stud>dng  a  drowned 
kangaroo  rat  that  he  had  fished  out  of 
the  cat's  milk-bowl  soon  after  his  arrival 
on  the  ranch,  and  having  no  appliances 
for  preserving  it  he  was  taking  notes  as 
fast  as  possible  before  his  prize  disin- 
tegrated. 

Aunt  Effie  was  on  the  door-step  when  we 
drove  up  the  maple-lined  streets  of  Med- 
ford  to  the  square  gray  house  that  was  to 
be  my  home.  Her  being  there  had  no  re- 
lation to  our  arrival,  it  seemed,  for  she  had 
her  back  to  the  street  and  was  fitting  a 
key  in  the  door. 

''Just  home  from  lecture,"  explained 
Uncle  Alfred,   adding,   more   to  himself 
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than  to  me:  "I  hope  everything  has  gone 
well."  Aunt  Effie  had  been  his  assistant 
in  biology  before  their  marriage,  so  it 
had  been  the  logical  arrangement  that 
she  should  take  charge  of  his  work  while 
he  was  gone. 

She  got  the  door  open  just  as  our  hack 
stopped  at  the  curb,  and  seeing  who  it  was 
waited  for  us  to  come  up. 

"Well,"  she  said  briskly,  "so  you  have 
brought  the  little  girl,  Alfred.  Give  me  a 
kiss,  Ynez — why  in  conscience  did  they 
perpetuate  a  name  like  that!"  she  pa- 
renthesized with  a  faint  grimace,  going 
on  good-humoredly,  "I  was  late  because 
young  Dodd  had  so  many  questions  to 
ask.  You  will  find  him  a  good  deal  stim- 
ulated, I  think,  Alfred." 

She  led  the  way  into  a  narrow  hall 
where  an  umbrella-stand  and  a  tall  rack 
hung  with  formless  garments  were  the 
only  articles  of  furniture.  It  was  my  first 
experience  with  a  room  that  had  no  signif- 
icance save  as  a  passage  to  some  other 
place,  and  the  cheerless  atmosphere  of 
that  hall  was  associated  ever  after  in  my 
heart  with  the  growing  con\dction  of 
change  and  death. 

I  stood  quiet,  however,  while  Aunt  Ef- 
fie unfastened  my  cloak  with  awkward 
fingers,  gi\'ing  an  account  of  her  steward- 
ship the  while;  but  as  she  came  back  to 
me  with  a  cheerful  "And  now  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  run  around  and  look  at 
your  new  home,  while  I  see  if  lunch  is 
ready,"  my  restraint  gave  way  and  I 
broke  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  weeping  as 
made  me  the  object  of  dismayed  and  un- 
divided attention  on  the  part  of  my  elders. 
How  I  was  calmed  at  last  I  do  not  know, 
for  the  rest  of  that  day  is  mercifully  a  blur 
in  my  memory.  I  have  an  impression, 
however,  that  it  was  the  first  and  last  time 
I  cried  before  Uncle  Alfred  and  Aunt 
Effie.  Child  though  I  was,  their  helpless- 
ness and  distress  roused  in  me  a  strange 
feeling  of  being  their  elder  in  the  matter 
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of  sorrow,  so  that  it  behooved  me  to 
spare  their  inexperience  as  much  as  I 
could.  After  that,  when  memory  grew 
too  sharp  to  be  borne,  I  stole  off  by  my- 
self until  my  grief  had  spent  itself. 


Because  they  had  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  what  a  child's  home  should  be  there  was 
nothing  to  remind  me  of  the  glad  home  I 
had  lost ;  and  when  they  finally  gave  over 
trying  to  provide  me  with  amusements 


m/fh — 


"What  a  ripping  book  all  this  would  make,  Doctor  Russell !  " — Page  508. 


I  recall  this  first  day  in  detail,  chiefly 
because  it  illustrates  so  conspicuously  cer- 
tain qualities  of  my  aunt  and  uncle  that 
made  my  life  with  them  a  strange  but  not 
unhappy  one — the  complete  kindliness  of 
their  intent  and  their  utter  inability  to 
perform  the  part  of  guardians  toward  me. 


suitable  to  my  age  and  let  me  share  in- 
stead their  grown-up  interests  I  became 
soberly  content  and  drifted  along  quite 
peacefully  into  my  teens.  The  president's 
wife  saw  to  it  that  I  was  dressed  like  other 
little  girls  of  my  age,  and  would  have  like- 
wise provided  me  with  the  companionship 
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of  other  children,  but  a  shyness  bred  of  the 
lonely  ranch  led  me  to  cHng  instead  to  the 
society  of  my  aunt  and  uncle  busy  among 
the  Psittaci. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not 
brought  up  as  I  was,  I  may  explain  that 
in  every-day  speech  Psittaci  are  parrots. 
How  my  aunt  and  uncle  had  come  to 
specialize  on  these  birds  I  do  not  know, 
but  Aunt  Effie  had  already  become  some- 
thing of  a  celebrity  among  ornithologists 
through  her  monograph  on  a  little-known 
genus,  Xestor  meridionalis.  Uncle  Alfred 
had  not  done  much  research  work  yet,  his 
university  courses  demanding  his  time,  but 
he  was  tremendously  proud  of  his  wife's 
growing  fame  and  would  jokingly  say  that 
he  soon  expected  to  be  known  only  as  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Russell,  a  remark 
that  irritated  his  wife  greatly.. 

"  As  if  you  couldn't  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  I,"  she  would  say  sharply.  "Only 
you  will  waste  your  time  on  those  stupid 
lectures  I" 

"But  my  lectures  are  not  stupid," 
Uncle  Alfred  would  reply,  "and  they 
bring  us  a  livelihood  which  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Besides,"  he  would  sometimes 
add,  in  answer  to  an  impatient  movement 
of  Aunt  Effie's  foot  upon  the  rug,  "if  I 
should  resign  who  would  teach  little  Ynez 
her  biology?" 

"Ynez  can  get  all  the  instruction  she 
needs  right  here  at  home,"  would  be  Aunt 
Efhe's  crisp  retort. 

In  this  she  was  right.  After  a  desultory 
fashion  I  had  imbibed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  plant  and  animal  lore,  and 
could  discuss  bird  anatomy  and  variations 
with  an  ease  that  must  have  surprised  our 
occasional  guests.  Part  of  it  I  learned 
from  spasmodic  lessons  set  by  Uncle  Al- 
fred, part  by  listening  to  the  discussions 
that  went  on  over  my  head  as  I  sometimes 
helped  prepare  slides  through  the  long 
winter  evenings.  Very  pleasant  I  found 
the  path  of  knowledge  too,  though  I  ac- 
cepted it  with  the  secret  reservation  that 
it  merely  served  to  pass  the  time  till  life 
itself  should  open  up  to  me.  From  the 
beginning  I  had  no  illusions  about  want- 
ing to  become  a  naturalist. 

When  I  was  fifteen  Uncle  Alfred  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  legacy.  The  letter 
came  one  evening  by  special  dehvery, 
and  the  importance  of  the  occasion  was 


marked  by  our  all  sitting  down  in  the 
little-used  drawing-room  to  hear  it  read. 
Aunt  Effie's  eyes  sparkled  over  the  news. 

"Now  you  can  resign  and  devote  your- 
self to  special  work!"  she  exclaimed, 
stooping  impulsively  to  kiss  Uncle  Alfred 
on  the  forehead.  The  salute  seemed  to 
embarrass  them  both,  and  Aunt  Effie  hur- 
ried on  with  boyish  awkwardness:  "You 
know  how  anxious  I  am  that  you  should 
make  a  name  for  vourself  before  you  are 
too  old,  Alfred!"' 

"But  I  am  only  forty-tw^o!"  protested 
Uncle  Alfred. 

His  wife  made  no  reply,  but  I  felt  that 
somehow  she  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. From  the  perspective  of  fifteen, 
forty-two  seemed  an  age  at  which  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  one  wished  to 
snatch  a  few  years  of  achievement  before 
absolute  decrepitude. 

We  all  three  sat  silent  a  little.  It  was  a 
warm  evening  in  May  and  through  the 
open  window  came  a  wandering  breeze, 
stirring  the  curtains  with  a  mysterious 
sound  and  filling  the  room  with  the  fra- 
grance of  lilacs  so  that  the  senses  ached 
with  sweetness.  I  looked  at  the  two  sit- 
ting there.  Aunt  Effie  with  her  plain, 
smooth,  clever  face  and  dull  clothes.  Uncle 
Alfred  with  his  Greek  beauty  marred  by 
that  great  bush  of  a  beard.  It  was  spring, 
and  they  were  dreaming  only  of  parrots ! 
In  a  rush  of  young,  intolerant  pity  I 
jumped  up,  threw  my  arms  about  each  in 
turn,  then  dashed  up-stairs,  followed  by 
Aunt  Effie's  bewildered,  "Why,  Ynez  I" 
A  feeling  that  I  must  atone  for  the  dis- 
loyalty of  my  thoughts  prompted  me  to 
go  and  dust  the  Psittaci. 

The  laboratory  was  on  the  third  floor, 
a  well-lighted  room  with  a  huge  fireplace 
at  one  end  and  at  the  other  a  hard-coal 
stove.  The  fireplace  was  my  particular 
corner,  and  in  front  of  it  stood  the  little 
red  rocker  that  Uncle  Alfred  had  given 
me  my  first  Christmas  in  Medford.  It 
was  almost  too  small  for  me  now,  but  I 
still  clung  to  it.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a  long  work-table  covered  with 
slides  made  and  in  the  making,  note- 
books, magnifying  glasses,  all  the  what- 
not of  a  w^orking  laboratory.  Around  the 
w^alls  ran  shelves  ffiled  wdth  jars  of  pre- 
served specimens,  books,  microscopes  and 
bottles  of  various  colored  fluids,  while  on 
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"  He  was  more  beautiful  than  any  other  man  I  ever  saw." — Page  509. 


top  of  the  shelves  were  arranged  my  un-  of  his  acquirement.     Only  one  had  come 

cle's  and  aunt's  quite  wonderful  collection  to    the   laboratory   alive.     That  one,   a 

of  Psittaci.    There  were  one  hundred  and  small  grayish  bird,  labelled  Nestor  meri- 

eight  in  all,  and  each  bird  was  marked  dionalis,  I  recollected  as  a  squalling  in- 

with  his  name,  his  habitat,  and  the  history  habitant  of  the  cage  that  now  hung  empty 
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in  the  south  window  of  the  laboratory. 
Aunt  Effie  had  paid  over  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  it,  and  from  first-hand  observa- 
tion of  its  habits  had  collected  much  val- 
uable data  for  her  monograph.  But  one 
night  the  south  window  was  left  open  and 
the  poor,  ill-favored  little  alien  caught 
pneumonia  and  went  to  join  his  mute 
brethren  on  the  shelves. 

I  had  made  it  my  task  to  dust  the  par- 
rots, and  though  I  secretly  despised  them 
there  was  a  certain  pleasure  in  keeping 
their  plumage  bright,  since  the  poor,  vain 
things  could  no  longer  do  it  for  them- 
selves. Aunt  Effie  never  dreamed  of  re- 
moving dust  unless  it  were  on  a  lens  or 
other  object  where  it  would  make  for  in- 
accuracy of  results.  The  Scotch  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Porteous,  was  responsible 
for  the  gloomy  orderliness  of  the  house 
below  stairs,  and  it  was  she  who  had 
first  set  me  to  waging  war  on  the  dirt  in 
the  laboratory. 

I  gave  a  special  polish  to  each  feather 
to-night  as  I  went  along  the  row,  even 
taking  down  a  large  colored  plate  at  the 
end  to  remove  a  fly-speck  from  its  surface. 
It  was  a  picture  of  the  hyacinthine  ma- 
caw, one  of  the  rarest  of  Psittaci.  Aunt 
Effie  fostered  the  tradition  that  some  day 
Uncle  Alfred  would  make  this  his  special 
study,  and  she  always  referred  to  the  plate 
as  his  property.  As  I  look  back  I  some- 
times wonder  if  Uncle  Alfred  would  have 
specialized  on  parrots  at  all,  had  he  been 
left  to  himself;  but  undoubtedly  the  hy- 
acinthine macaw  was  his  favorite  so  far 
as  he  had  one.  He  came  into  the  labora- 
tory now  and  looked  over  my  shoulder  at 
the  picture. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  it,  little  Ynez  ?  " 
he  said  at  last. 

"It  is  beautiful!"  I  exclaimed  with 
sincerity.  The  poor  feather  and  sawdust 
shells  on  their  papier-mache  twigs  looked 
faded  to  my  eyes  in  contrast  with  the 
gorgeous  bird  in  the  picture.  It  was  sit- 
ting on  the  plume  of  a  slender  palm,  lean- 
ing down  to  pick  a  fruit  from  the  rich 
brown  cluster  beneath.  A  delicate  vine 
with  scarlet  blossoms  ran  from  the  trunk 
of  the  palm  to  the  forest  mass  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  whole  picture,  even  to  the 
look  of  dare-devil  mischief  in  the  bird's 
jewelled  eye,  was  alive  with  the  gayety 
and  brightness  of  the  tropics. 


Aunt  Effie  joined  us  after  a  Httle,  but 
seeing  what  Uncle  Alfred  was  looking  at 
went  on  to  her  work-stool  and  fell  silently 
to  work.  There  was  a  little  smile  on  her 
lips,  however,  as  if  she  were  secretly 
pleased  over  something. 

About  the  time  that  Uncle  Alfred's 
resignation  from  his  chair  of  biology  in  the 
University  of  Medford  was  finally  an- 
nounced there  came  a  letter  from  a  prom- 
inent ornithological  society  of  London,  to 
say  that  because  of  her  m.onograph  on 
Nestor  meridionalis  Aunt  Effie  had  been 
elected  to  membership  in  their  society. 
Aunt  Effie  seemed  almost  vexed  at  her 
husband's  triumph  over  the  honor. 

''Nonsense!"  she  exclaimed  irritably. 
"Wait  till  you've  had  a  year  of  leisure. 
Then  we'll  see  what  they  say!" 

"You  expect  too  much  of  me,  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Uncle  Alfred,  suddenly 
grave. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Aunt  Effie  again, 
and  gathered  up  her  mail  with  an  air  of 
finality. 

After  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  w^ith- 
out  talk  touching  sooner  or  later  on  the 
hyacinthine  macaw,  though  how  it  grew  so 
suddenly  to  our  chief  consideration  was  a 
matter  of  youthful  bewilderment  to  me  at 
the  time.  The  bird's  habits,  the  myste- 
rious seclusion  of  its  habitat,  its  elusive- 
ness  and  charm — all  became  matters  of 
familiar  discussion  in  the  laboratory. 

"Bates  travelled  the  Amazon  for  years 
before  coming  upon  a  single  specimen  of 
the  bird."  Aunt  Effie  had  the  air  of  toss- 
ing me  the  information  for  what  it  was 
worth.  "But  to  a  real  naturalist  such  a 
discovery  would  be  worth  years  of  wait- 
ing," she  added  thoughtfully. 

The  very  name,  hyacinthine  macaw,  be- 
gan to  haunt  me  like  an  incantation. 

I  went  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
younger  instructors  for  a  tour  of  the  lakes 
in  August.  It  was  my  first  trip  away 
from  home  alone,  and  I  came  back  full  of 
excitement  over  the  experience.  Once 
inside  the  house,  however,  a  sense  of  infi- 
nitely more  important  affairs  impending 
put  my  own  trivial  adventures  out  of  my 
mind.  A  small  new  leather  trunk  stood 
in  the  hallway,  its  contents  bulging  from 
the  unclosed  lid.  I  recognized  the  sleeve 
of  Uncle  Alfred's  greatcoat  and  knew  that 
it  was  he  who  was  going  on  a  journey. 


'  That  is  good,'  said  Joao.      '  I  would  not  gladly  kill  these  birds,  for  they  are  good  to  lovers.'  "  —  Page  510. 


Some  inkling  of  his  destination  I  received, 
too,  even  before  Aunt  Efl&e's  voice,  stirred 
as  I  had  never  heard  it,  called  to  me  from 
the  laboratory  above. 

''Come  right  on  up,  Ynez!"  she  said, 
and  before  I  was  inside  the  door  she  hur- 
ried forward,  kissed  me,  then,  holding  me 


at  arm's  length,  said  in  an  eager  tone: 
''  You  are  come  home  just  in  time.  I  was 
going  to  write  you  this  evening  to  tell  you 
the  news.  Your  Uncle  Alfred  sails  next 
week  for  Brazil  to  spend  a  year  in  study- 
ing the  hyacinthine  macaw. ^^ 

''But  I  wouldn't  have  gone  without 
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saying  good-by  to  my  little  Ynez!"  ex- 
claimed Uncle  Alfred  who  had  come  run- 
ning up  the  stairs  as  if — I  thought  with 
startled  wonder — he  were  actually  im- 
patient to  see  me  again. 

"Oh,  if  w^e  could  only  come,  too!"  I 
cried. 

''Well,  and  why  not ?  "  asked  Uncle  Al- 
fred, looking  greatly  pleased  with  the  idea. 

"No,"  said  Aunt  Effie,  quenching  a 
darting  hope,  "this  is  to  be  your  expedi- 
tion, Alfred." 

Uncle  Alfred  gave  a  dry  little  smile. 
"If  my  going  alone  will  foster  the  illu- 
sion," w^as  his  cryptic  reply. 

We  went  down  to  New  York  to  see  him 
off.  He  was  to  be  gone  a  year,  but  the 
thought  of  the  long  separation  was  plainly 
not  uppermost  in  Aunt  Effie's  mind.  She 
was  in  gay  spirits,  and  as  she  stood  on  the 
wharf  waving  her  handkerchief  as  the 
steamer  pulled  slowly  out  into  the  stream 
I  looked  at  her  pink  cheeks  and  wind- 
tossed  hair  and  wished  that  Uncle  Alfred 
could  see  her.  It  would  have  been  a 
pretty  picture  of  her  to  carry  with  him  on 
his  long  journey. 

I  could  hardly  wait  until  the  first  letter 
came  from  Brazil.  It  was  written  at  Para, 
the  coast  city  at  which  Uncle  Alfred  was 
to  begin  his  expedition.  Aunt  Effie 
skimmed  through  the  ten  closely  written 
pages,  pursing  her  lips  occasionally  as  she 
read,  then  handed  the  letter  to  me. 

"You  will  like  all  this  about  the  palms 
and  monkeys  and  queer  natives,  Ynez," 
she  said.  "I  really  haven't  time  to  read 
about  them  now." 

I  took  the  letter  to  bed  with  me  that 
night  and  reread  it  before  I  went  to  sleep. 
A  writer  of  tremendous  vividness  was 
spoiled  when  Uncle  Alfred  became  an 
ornithologist;  or  perhaps  not  wholly 
spoiled,  for  his  scientific  accuracy  lent 
quaint  charm  to  the  descriptions  \\'ith 
which  his  letter  was  filled.  In  a  few 
phrases  he  put  before  one  the  little  river 
tow  as  with  their  grassy  squares,  the  sim- 
ple patriarchal  lives  of  the  planters  whose 
hospitality  had  warmed  his  heart,  the 
teeming  joyous  life  of  the  tropics,  and  al- 
ways in  the  background  he  made  one  feel 
the  mystery  of  the  unexplored  forests  and 
the  lonely,  untamed  Amazon. 

I  don't  know  how  he  came  to  under- 
stand that  Aunt  Effie  was  not  interested 


in  his  general  observations,  but  after  the 
first  few  letters  there  gradually  crept  in- 
to his  descriptions  an  apologetic  note. 
"Little  Ynez  w^ould have  enjoyed  seeing," 
or,  "Tell  little  Ynez" — he  would  preface 
his  stories. 

"Tell  little  Ynez  that  she  would  love 
this  slow  travel  up  the  great  river,"  he 
wrote  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his 
letters.  "Last  night  I  could  not  sleep,  so 
I  left  my  shelter  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe 
and  joined  my  Indian  boatmen.  They 
were  making  coffee  over  a  little  fire  at  the 
prow,  and  at  once  made  room  for  me  in 
their  circle. 

"While  we  were  drinking  coffee  the 
wind  changed  suddenly,  so  that  the  primi- 
tive sail  became  useless.  The  men  at 
once  jumped  up  and  seized  their  paddles, 
sweeping  the  dark  water  in  unison  to  the 
tune  of  a  plaintive  melody  that  Morales, 
the  head  man,  started.  Imagine  the  echo- 
ing river  with  its  mysterious  forests  ly- 
ing black  against  the  distant  shore-line,  a 
lonely  moon  making  the  spray  from  the 
paddles  glitter  like  jewels,  dark  faces 
touched  by  the  flickering  light  of  the 
little  fire,  and  the  wild,  sad  cadences  of 

"  '  As  sete  estrellas  estao  chorando, 
Mai,  mai ! ' 
('  The  seven  stars  are  weeping 
To  find  themselves  forsaken, 
Mother,  mother ! ' ) 

And  you  have  the  scene  which  I  cannot 
well  describe  but  shall  never  forget!" 

"What  on  earth !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Ef- 
fie laying  down  the  letter  with  a  look  of 
puzzled  indignation.  "Pages  about  this 
foolish  little  song,  and  not  one  word  of  his 
work !  I  really  must  speak  to  your  uncle, 
Ynez." 

That  she  w^as  as  good  as  her  word  I 
gathered  when,  after  several  weeks,  the 
briefest  of  notes  came  from  Uncle  Alfred. 

"I  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
pajos,"  he  wrote,  "and  as  soon  as  I  can 
secure  men  for  the  canoe  will  start  on  into 
the  interior.  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
too  much  worried  over  my  digressions." 

The  Tapajos,  as  I  had  learned  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  the  tributary  river  to  the 
Amazon  up  whose  stream  the  hyacinthine 
macaw  w^as  most  frequently  to  be  found ; 
so  Uncle  Alfred  was  now  near  the  goal  of 
his  journey. 
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"He  seems  vexed  with  me,"  said  Aunt 
Effie  with  a  httle  sigh.  ''I  am  afraid  he 
thinks  I  urge  him  on  a  good  deal.  How- 
ever," she  added  in  a  more  cheerful  tone, 
"it  is  as  well  that  he  has  reached  the 
Tapajos.  That  means  he  will  have  four 
whole  months  for  his  special  work  in  the 
habitat  of  the  macaw  before  he  starts  for 
home.  I  shall  write  him,  I  think,  that  if 
he  isn't  finished  by  September  he  had  bet- 
ter stay  on  a  month  or  two  longer." 

She  seemed  to  take  the  long  silence  that 
followed  this  letter  as  a  matter  of  course, 
due  to  the  fact  that  Uncle  Alfred  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  work  for  which  he  had  taken 
the  long  journey.  Equally  as  a  matter  of 
course  did  she  take  the  letter  telling  that 
he  was  not  coming  home  at  the  end  of  his 
year,  after  all. 

"I  have  not  yet  found  any  specimens 
of  the  macaw,"  he  wrote,  "and  I  am  sure 
you  will  understand  my  not  being  wiUing 
to  leave  until  I  have.  It  is  a  bird  to  be 
wooed,  as  my  Indian  guide  quaintly  puts 
it.  In  the  meantime  I  have  secured  good 
specimens  of  some  smaller  Psittaci,  no- 
tably a  Conurus  gidanensis  which  I  shall 
bring  home  with  me." 

Aunt  Effie  seemed  greatly  pleased  with 
his  letter,  and  that  evening  she  spent  with 
a  stuffed  conurus  before  her  and  a  German 
monograph  on  the  bird  in  her  lap,  con- 
tent as  I  had  not  seen  her  in  months. 

I  do  not  remember  how  we  learned  that 
Uncle  Alfred  w^as  going  to  stay  on  a  third 
year.  That  was  the  winter  Richard  Mar- 
tin, whose  father  and  mother  had  been  my 
father's  and  mother's  dearest  friends  in 
California  long  ago,  stopped  at  Medford 
on  his  way  to  New  York,  then  came  back 
again  and  again.  Life  had  opened  up  for 
me  at  last,  and  for  a  while  I  had  no 
thoughts  for  anything  but  my  own  over- 
whelming happiness. 

But  at  last  I  woke  to  the  fact  that  all 
was  not  well  with  Aunt  Effie.  It  was 
after  Dick  and  I  had  been  engaged  for 
several  months,  and  I  had  been  telling 
Aunt'  Effie  how  he  had  bought  my  father's 
old  ranch  and  wanted  me  to  marry  him  in 
the  autumn  and  go  back  there  to  live. 

"Then  you  will  leave  me  in  the  au- 
tumn," said  Aunt  Effie  quietly,  fussing 
with  the  buttons  of  her  raincoat  as  if  she 
wished  to  avoid  my  eyes. 

"Not  if  you  are  alone  still!"  I  blun- 
VoL.  LX.-53 


dered.  Aunt  Effie  made  a  wry  little  face 
as  if  something  had  pricked  her.  "That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  she  retorted. 
"Only  I  was  wondering,"  she  went  on, 
flushing  a  little,  "if  you  had  written  your 
uncle  of  your  plans.  He  would  wish  to  be 
here  for  your  wedding,  I  think!" 

"Of  course!"  I  cried,  and  with  a  pang 
of  secret  remorse  that  I  had  not  thought 
of  this  myself  I  ran  up-stairs  to  write  the 
letter. 

The  answer  came  by  cable  from  Para 
a  month  later,  saying  that  Uncle  Alfred 
was  sailing  for  home. 

He  had  given  us  no  clew  as  to  the  date 
of  his  arrival  in  New  York,  so  that  we 
were  fairly  taken  by  surprise  when  he 
walked  in  one  day  while  we  were  at 
luncheon. 

"Well,  Effie,"  he  said,  looking  at  us 
from  the  doorway  with  a  little  smile  that 
brought  back  with  piercing  clearness  my 
first  sight  of  him,  nearly  ten  years  before. 
"And  Uttle  Ynez  ! "  He  patted  my  head 
as  I  ran  forward  to  meet  him.  Aunt  Effie 
sat  quite  white  and  still  in  her  chair. 

There  was  a  moment's  stir  while  a  place 
was  made  for  him  at  the  table,  followed  by 
an  awkward  and  uncomfortable  silence, 
during  which  I  mentally  reviewed  the 
blessings  of  a  demonstrative  nature.  In 
moments  like  this  Uncle  Alfred  and  Aunt 
Effie  had  no  affectionate  interchanges  to 
soften  the  baldness  of  meeting.  The  best 
that  poor  Aunt  Effie  had  to  offer  was: 
"And  you  found  the  macaw?" 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  Alfred.  We  waited 
for  more,  but  after  a  moment  he  looked 
around  with  a  nervous  little  frown,  and 
abruptly  changed  the  subject  to  a  series 
of  lectures  Aunt  Effie  had  been  giving  in 
his  absence.  Gradually  the  tension  re- 
laxed, and  later  in  the  afternoon  Dick  and 
I  came  in  from  a  walk,  to  hear  sounds  of 
hammering  from  the  laboratory.  There 
we  saw  Uncle  Alfred  and  Aunt  Effie  bus- 
ily unpacking  two  large  weather-beaten 
cases. 

''These  are  wonderful  specimens, 
Ynez,"  said  Aunt  Effie  happily.  "Just 
look  at  this  monster  butterfly.  Isn't  he 
perfectly  preserved?" 

Under  her  approval  Uncle  Alfred  had 
become  almost  himself  again,  and  I  look 
back  with  comfort  to  the  memory  of  the 
cosey  hour  that  followed  when  we  all  sat 
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about  the  treasures  of  Uncle  Alfred's 
wanderings  and  listened  to  his  story  of 
their  acquisition. 

^'What  a  ripping  book  all  this  would 
make,  Doctor  Russell!"  was  Dick's  en- 
thusiastic comment.  "I  hope  you  are 
going  to  write  one!" 

"He  will  have  his  hands  full  ^\ath  his 
monograph  for  the  present,  I  imagine," 
said  Aunt  Efhe  briskly.  "I  think  I  told 
you  about  that,  Dick." 

"Oh,  I  remember,"  murmured  Dick. 

Uncle  Alfred  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead  as  if  he  were  tired.  "We'd  bet- 
ter begin  to  clear  this  rubbish  away,"  he 
said. 

"But  is  this  all  you  have  brought?" 
asked  Aunt  Effie  in  sharp  surprise.  I 
knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  the 
hyacinthine  macaw. 

"  This  is  all,"  said  Uncle  Alfred.  Some- 
thing in  his  voice  forbade  further  ques- 
tioning, but  Aunt  Effie's  look  was  strange. 

"I  shall  miss  you,  little  Ynez,"  said 
Uncle  Alfred,  stooping  to  kiss  me  good- 
by  as  Dick  and  I  were  leaving  the  house 
after  the  w^edding. 

"But  you  must  come  out  and  visit  me 
soon!"  I  cried,  chnging  to  him.  I  re- 
alized as  I  had  never  done  before  how 
dear  the  gray  old  house  and  the  kindly 
uncle  and  aunt  had  become  to  me.  "And 
the  monograph,"  I  added  almost  in  a 
whisper.  The  strained  look  on  Aunt  Ef- 
fie's  face  seemed  to  be  dri\dng  me  to 
mention  it.  "You'll  begin  it  soon,  Uncle 
Alfred?" 

Uncle  Alfred  looked  down  at  me  with 
an  inscrutable  little  smile.  "It  will  be 
so  immensely  important  to  you  now,  of 
course,"  he  observed  with  gentle  sar- 
casm. 

"It  will!"  I  protested  earnestly;  and 
Dick  added,  wringing  his  hand:  "And  to 
me,  too.  Ynez  is  going  to  read  your  book 
to  me  and  explain  the  parts  I  can't  under- 
stand." 

"Ah,"  said  Uncle  Alfred  with  an  odd 
intonation.  "Then  you  are  sure  to  enjoy 
it." 

It  was  a  relief  to  find  that  after  a  time 
Aunt  Effie's  letters  began  to  breathe  her 
usual  spirit  of  serenity  again.  "Your 
uncle  and  I  have  been  busy  in  the  labora- 
tory," she  wrote,  and  again:  "Your  uncle 


sits  by,  hard  at  work  on  his  notes." 
Toward  the  wdnter  came  a  more  definite 
tone.  "I  think  your  Uncle  Alfred's  trip 
was  a  wise  thing  after  all,  Ynez,"  she 
wrote.  "  He  is  writing  a  larger  work  than 
he  intended,  merely  incorporating  his 
data  on  the  hyacinthine  macaw  in  one 
chapter.  It  is  not  what  I  would  have  ad- 
vised, but  he  is  set  on  having  it  so.  I  have 
seen  none  of  the  book  yet,  as  I  have  a 
fancy  he  washes  to  work  it  out  by  himself 
first." 

Later  came  a  hasty  scrawl  in  pencil. 
"  On  my  way  up  to  the  laboratory  to  hear 
your  uncle's  book.  Ynez,  I  think  you 
alone  know  what  it  will  mean  to  me  to 
have  him  take  his  place  in  the  worid  of 
accurate  science  at  last.  This  is  a  gen- 
eration afiiicted  with  nature  sentimen- 
talists!" 

I  waited  anxiously  for  some  account  of 
the  book  from  Aunt  Effie,  but  none  came. 
Yet  in  due  time  press  notices  in  all  the 
magazines  informed  us  that  it  was  being 
received  enthusiastically  by  the  scientific 
world,  and  was  even  read  by  laymen  -^dth 
the  deepest  interest. 

"Your  uncle  is  going  to  be  a  best-seller 
if  he  doesn't  look  out,"  said  Dick,  as  we 
sat  over  our  tea  one  afternoon  on  the 
shady  veranda.  "Listen  !  It  is  reported 
as  the  fourth  most  popular  book  in  a 
Chicago  library  for  the  past  month.  Your 
Aunt  Effie  will  hate  that!" 

"Why?"  I  asked,  startled  by  this  im- 
expected  subtlety  in  my  straightforward 
husband. 

"Proves  it's  not  pure  science,"  said 
Dick,  waving  his  teacup.  "Some  human 
interest  must  have  crept  in  somewhere, 
and  that's  death  to  science.  I  know  that, 
if  I  didn't  board  for  ten  years  with  stuffed 
Psittacir' 

"But  Aimt  Effie  wouldn't  have  been  so 
pleased  if  it  hadn't  been  up  to  the  mark 
scientifically,"  I  objected. 

"Have  you  heard  from  her  since  she 
read  the  book  ?  I  thought  not !  You  see, 
your  Aunt  Effie  cannot  tell  a  lie,  so,  being 
disappointed,  she  says  nothing." 

"But  that  review  by  Sir  Alfred  Sickles. 
He's  one  of  the  greatest  ornithologists  in 
the  world,  and  he  says  it's  an  epoch-mak- 
ing book !" 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I'm  right,"  said  Dick 
doggedly.     "I  wish  they'd  hurry  along 
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our  copy.  I  feel  in  my  bones  that  even  I 
could  enjoy  the  book." 

When  it  finally  came  I  saw  how  true  a 
prophet  Dick  had  been.  It  was  a  record 
any  scientist  might  have  been  proud  of, 
with  its  minute  and  varied  observations 
on  tropical  life.  Yet  there  was  in  the 
book  something  more,  something  so  un- 
consciously revealed,  yet  so  delicate,  so 
poignant,  as  to  make  it  a  classic  for  all 
time — the  story  of  a  man's  wakening  hun- 
ger after  life.  Perhaps  if  I  had  never 
known  Dick  I  would  not  have  understood 
so  well.  It  comforted  me  to  think  that  the 
real  meaning  of  the  book  would  probably 
pass  Aunt  Effie  by,  yet  at  the  same  time 
my  heart  ached  for  poor,  blind,  clever 
Aunt  Effie. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  book 
came  out  Uncle  Alfred  died  of  some  ob- 
scure  heart-disease.  He  had  been  dead 
two  weeks  when  I  got  a  telegram  from 
Aunt  Ej6&e,  asking  me  to  come.  Dis- 
turbed by  all  sorts  of  conjectures  as  to 
what  could  make  her  need  of  me  so  great, 
I  packed  hastily  and  started  East  by  the 
next  evening's  train. 

Aunt  Effie  did  not  meet  me  at  the  train, 
but  I  hardly  expected  her  to,  as  she  had 
once  expressed  her  hatred  of  such  meet- 
ings. She  was  sitting  idle  by  the  drawing- 
room  window  as  I  reached  the  house,  how- 
ever, and  before  I  was  up  the  steps  she 
had  the  door  open  and  was  waiting  for  me. 

''I  am  so  glad  you  are  here !"  she  said 
huskily.  *'It  has  been  terrible  here 
alone!"  I  kissed  her  soberly  and  with 
something  of  her  old  embarrassment  un- 
der a  caress  of  any  kind  she  began  un- 
fastening my  coat  with  awkward  fingers, 
while  the  dreary  hallway  repeated  an  al- 
most forgotten  story  of  change  and  death 
to  my  heart. 

"  We'll  come  up  to  the  laboratory  if  you 
don't  mind,"  said  Aunt  Effie.  ''I  cannot 
talk  down  here.    It  is  so  strange." 

But  when  we  reached  the  laboratory 
she  seemed  no  more  able  to  begin.  I  sat 
down  in  the  little  red  rocker  and  looked 
about  me,  longing  to  fling  myself  in  Aunt 
Ef&e's  arms  and  have  a  good  cry,  yet 
withheld  by  that  old,  ridiculous  barrier 
of  shyness  that  she  wore  about  her  like 
armor.  The  laboratory  was  as  if  I  had 
left  it  yesterday,  except  that  the  Psittaci 
were  thick  with  dust. 


''They  wouldn't  like  that,"  I  said  in- 
voluntarily, and  taking  out  my  handker- 
chief I  began  wiping  off  the  tiny  cockatoo 
in  the  corner. 

"Who  wouldn't  like  what?"  asked 
Aunt  Effie  almost  irritably.  "Sit  down, 
Ynez,"  she  added,  fumbling  a  moment  in 
one  of  the  drawers.  "I  have  something 
to  show  you." 

After  a  moment  she  put  a  large  port- 
folio in  my  hands,  and  as  she  did  so  a  pic- 
ture slipped  from  one  of  its  pages  and  fell 
to  the  floor.  As  I  picked  it  up  Aunt  Ef- 
fie's  hand  reached  for  it  and  then  drew 
back. 

"Look  at  it,"  she  said  quietly.  "It  is 
your  Uncle  Alfred  as  I  first  knew  him." 
And  as  I  stared  down  at  the  photograph 
of  my  uncle  in  his  youth,  his  glorious 
beauty  unmarred  by  the  beard  that  had 
always  obscured  it  since  I  had  known  him, 
Aunt  Effie  went  on  talking  in  low,  dis- 
jointed sentences. 

"He  was  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
man  I  ever  saw,"  she  said.  "It  was  really 
a  drawback  to  his  career,  for  women  every- 
where fell  in  love  with  him.  Not  foolish 
young  girls,  but  beautiful  and  gracious 
women  of  the  world,  who  would  have 
showered  all  their  possessions  and  social 
advantages  on  him  gladly.  But  he  was 
fond  of  his  work,  and  I  suppose  having  so 
many  in  love  with  him — I  never  quite 
understood  it.  Then  I  came  to  Medford 
as  assistant  instructor  in  biology.  I — I 
fancy  it  was  because  I  didn't  try  to  at- 
tract him  that  he  first  became  interested 
in  me.  He  used  to  laugh  at  me  from  the 
very  first  for  my  lack  of  sentiment.  '  But 
it  is  refreshing,'  he  would  say.  'You  in- 
spire a  man  instead  of  hampering  him.' 
And  when  he  asked  me  to  marry  him  he 
told  me  he  realized  that  I  didn't  love  him, 
but  he  thought  that  together  we  could  do 
great  things.  He  kept  saying  that  I  was 
so  much  cleverer  than  he,  and  there,  of 
course,  he  was  mistaken.  .  .  .  He  was 
mistaken  in  one  other  thing,"  she  went 
on  after  a  pause.  "I  loved  him  from  the 
first  day  I  saw  him  standing  in  my  lec- 
ture-room doorway  with  the  sun  in  his 
hair.  But  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him  know. 
It  was  my  companionship  and  inspiration 
he  married  me  for,  and  that  was  all  he 
ever  asked  of  me.  Do  you  wonder,  Ynez, 
that  I  felt  our  marriage  would  be  futile  if 
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I  did  not  help  him  to  some  really  great 
achievement?" 

She  got  up  and  moved  about  the  room, 
straightening  an  object  here  and  there, 
and  after  a  little  she  came  back  to  the 
fireplace. 

"The  portfolio  I  gave  you  has  his  com- 
plete manuscript  in  it,"  she  said  in  a  quiet 
voice.  ''There  is  a  place  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, the  place  where  he  describes  his  find- 
ing of  the  hyacinthine  macaw — I  want  you 
to  read  it  to  me,  Ynez." 

I  found  the  place  without  difficulty,  and 
something  told  me  that  hands  had  turned 
to  that  page  many  and  many  a  time  be- 
fore. Then  in  the  gray  afternoon  light  I 
read  it  aloud  to  Aunt  Effie. 

"It  was  through  my  host  and  hostess 
in  the  little  village  that  I  found  the 
hyacinthine  macaw  at  last,"  wrote  Uncle 
Alfred.  "Joao  Perez  was  a  tall,  magnif- 
icent young  half-breed  and  his  wife  a 
slender,  dark-eyed  Indian  girl  whose  grace 
made  one  think  of  the  nymphs  of  old  that 
sent  youths  mad  with  longing  and  baffled 
delight.  They  told  me  the  bird  was  often 
to  be  found  by  a  forest  pool  where  they 
were  fond  of  going,  so  one  morning  we 
three  set  out  on  the  search  together." 

There  followed  a  pretty  description  of 
the  walk  through  the  forest,  a  rest  in  the 
noon  heat  with  luncheon  eaten  off  cool 
banana-leaves,  then  the  arriyal  in  the  late 
afternoon  at  the  forest  pool. 

"An  evening  coolness  was  already  wan- 
dering down  the  dim  aisles  of  the  forest. 
Somewhere  in  the  silence  a  plaintive  bird 
note  sounded  and  died  upon  the  air.  And 
all  at  once  the  path  in  front  of  us  opened 
out  into  a  lovely  grassy  glade  in  whose 
centre  was  a  great  pool  with  its  bottom  of 
silver  sand.  In  the  middle  of  the  pool 
stood  a  snow-white  heron,  and  macaws  as 
brilliantly  blue  as  the  tropical  skies  flitted 
back  and  forth  over  the  still  water,  flashed 
about  among  the  palms,  or  swung  on  the 
long  grasses,  the  most  shining,  gladdest 
things  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  them,  and  the  Indian  girl  clapped 
her  hands  with  delight  over  their  beauty. 
Joao  had  his  blow-gun  with  him  and 
asked  me  in  a  whisper  if  he  should  shoot. 
I  said  no,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  kill  so 
beautiful  a  creature. 

"  '  That  is  good,'  said  Joao.    T  would  not 


gladly  kill  these  birds,  for  they  are  good  to 
lovers.' 

"While  I  crept  nearer  and  took  notes 
on  the  macaws  Joao  and  the  flitting  little 
maiden  bathed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pool,  so  quietly  that  they  did  not  even 
disturb  the  heron  at  his  dreams.  And  as 
we  started  home  through  the  dusk  they 
swung  hands  together  and  sang  in  their 
young  voices: 

"  *  As  sete  estrellas  estao  chorando* 
( '  The  seven  stars  are  weeping, 
Mother,  mother ! ' ) 

"If  I  could  have  one  wish  granted  in 
this  world,  where  wishes  seem  so  vain,  it 
would  be  for  one  hour  of  youth  like  theirs, 
so  that  I  too  could  have  the  key  to  life 
and  love  and  gladness  such  as  dwelt  be- 
side that  forest  pool !" 

Aunt  Effie  drew  a  sharp  breath  as  I  had 
finished.  "You  read  it  well,  Ynez,"  she 
said  in  a  strained  voice.  Then  there  was 
silence  so  long  that  I  began  to  wonder  if 
I  should  ever  know  what  impulse  had 
made  her  send  for  me.  I  closed  the  book 
and  began  to  tie  the  tapes  about  it  again. 

"It  is  yours  now,"  she  said  at  last. 

"But  I  can't  take  it  from  you.  Aunt 
Effie!"  I  exclaimed. 

"He  wished  it  so,"  she  said.  "And, 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  the  work 
he  and  I  planned  together." 

"But  it  is  wonderful!"  I  protested 
eagerly.  "This  very  chapter  is  the  one 
Sir  Alfred  spoke  of  as — as  an  epoch-mak- 
ing chapter.  And  if  the  greatest  ornithol- 
ogist in  the  world  could  say  that !" 

Then  Aunt  Effie  turned  upon  me  with 
the  last  word  we  were  ever  to  have  on  the 
subject. 

"I  am  not  blind,  Ynez,"  she  said.  "I 
too  see  what  will  make  the  book  live,  but 
it  is  not  the  valuable  contribution  it  of- 
fers to  science.  Lies !  What  does  the 
chapter  on  the  hyacinthine  macaw  amount 
to  from  a  scientific  point  of  view?  It  is 
the  picture  of  youth  and  life  and  love — 
youth  and  love — "  She  stared  out  with 
dreary  eyes  at  the  tops  of  the  leafless 
maples. 

"Your  Uncle  Alfred  never  suspected 
that  I  understood,"  she  said  softly.  "  But 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am,  after  all, 
a  woman!" 


NIGHT    ON    THE    MOUNTAINS 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

Night  on  the  mountains;  peace. 

A  slow  awareness,  lying  in  bed  in  the  dark, 

Of  a  casual  splashing  of  broken  lake  on  the  shore; 

A  stirring  of  mystery — is  it  a  wind? — that  sets  the  forest  a- quiver ; 

Through  the  wide  casement  a  throbbing  spark 

Of  a  low  star;  the  measured,  unhurried,  muffled  roar 

Of  the  guns  of  the  rapids  up  the  river. 

Peace  on  the  mountains;  night. 

Far  in  the  night 
Immemorial  artillery 
Hoarse-thundering  forever, 
The  marching  of  the  legions 
Of  the  far-gathered  river. 

Dark  on  the  mountains;  rest. 

Air  flooding  cold  and  gentle  on  tired  eyes; 

Stillness  that  pulses;  each  beat  an  articulate  delicate  sound — 

Hidden,  small  sounds,  vibrating  wide  till  the  universe  is  a-quiver; 

Then  the  sudden,  merciful  loosing  of  a  nerve  that  strains  and  cries; 

Then  the  hoot  of  an  owl — and  sound  and  sense  are  drowned 

In  the  boom  of  the  guns  of  the  rapids  up  the  river. 

Rest  on  the  mountains;  dark. 

Far  in  the  night 
Immemorial  artillery 
Hoarse- thundering  forever, 
The  plunging  of  the  legions 
Of  the  far-gathered  river. 

Night  on  the  mountains;  peace. 

The  beat  of  the  wings  of  a  loon,  flying  low  above  the  low  roof. 

Crossing  dark  air-lanes,  thrilling,  mysterious,  close,  aloof. 

Like  the  wings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  inevitable,  sure-coming,  light; 

Then  a  strength  as  the  hand  of  God  laid,  silencing,  healing  the  quiver 

Of  something  long  hurt  and  sore; 

The  smell  of  balsam  and  pine  rushing,  like  a  message  through  the  door. 

Far  off  in  the  night 

The  long  cannonade  of  the  guns  of  the  rapids  up  the  river. 

Peace  on  the  mountains;  night. 

Far  in  the  night 

Immemorial  artillery 

Hoarse-thundering  forever, 

The  rhythm  in  the  darkness  of  the  legions 

Of  the  far-gathered  river. 
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T  was  my  good  fortune,  one  afternoon 
last  winter,  to  hear  Professor  Bliss 
Perry  read  his  delightful  paper  before 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  on  the  de- 
cline of  satire  as  a  correction  of  the  evils, 
political,  social,  and  what-not,  of  the  day.  A 
few  weeks  later  I  came  by  chance 
hi^'oumalism""^  ^PO^  a  reference,  in  Mr.  Ogden's 
''Life  and  Letters  of  Edwin  Law- 
rence Godkin,"  to  one  of  the  problems  which 
confronted  the  editor  of  The  Nation  in  the 
early  days  of  that  periodical.  Writing  to 
his  intimate  friend,  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, he  put  the  matter  in  this  way:  "It  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a  man  to  do  the  work 
of  gossiping  agreeably — on  manners,  lager 
beer,  etc. — who  will  bind  himself  to  do  it, 
whether  he  feels  like  it  or  not.  In  fact,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  men  of  education  in 
America  to  handle  any  subject  with  a  light 
touch.  They  all  want  to  write  ponderous 
essays,  if  they  write  at  all." 

When  these  words  were  written — in  July, 
1865 — Lowell's  "Biglow  Papers,"  perhaps 
the  only  sustained  piece  of  satire,  well-nigh 
perfect  in  form  and  telling  in  substance, 
America  has  produced,  had  been  appearing 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  the  pages  of 
which,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  Doctor  Holmes  had  introduced  his 
genial  Autocrat  and  his  wise  Professor  to  a 
multitude  of  delighted  readers.  A  dozen 
years  earlier  George  William  Curtis  had  is- 
sued his  "Potiphar  Papers,"  and  a  few 
years  later  Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  to 
publish  "My  Summer  in  a  Garden."  Mr. 
Howells  had  spent  the  four  previous  years  in 
Venice,  and  was  on  the  threshold  of  his 
journalistic  career  on  the  staffs  of  The  Trib- 
une and  The  Nation. 

Great  as  was  the  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Godkin  experienced,  half  a  century  ago,  in 
finding  educated  Americans  who  could  han- 
dle any  subject  with  a  light  touch,  an  edi- 
tor of  the  present  day  would  find  it  even 
more  difficult  to  secure  such  writers.  In- 
deed, if  I  were  asked  to  point  out  offhand 
any  American  "men  of  education" — to  use 
Mr.  Godkin's  convenient  phrase — who 
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would  be  capable  of  writing  an  agreeable 
article  on  lager  beer,  for  example,  I  doubt 
if  I  could  name  more  than  two  or  three. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
time  of  Swift  satire  and  the  art  of  gossiping 
on  manners  have  been  cultivated  and  prac- 
tised by  men  of  education.  The  tradition 
of  the  light  touch  is  still  preserved  in  The 
Spectator,  in  any  number  of  which  one  is 
reasonably  sure  to  find  to-day  an  article  on 
some  topic  like  "  Maps  "  or  "  Cats  "  or  the 
"  Omniscience  of  Sailors."  To  bring  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  a  graceful  style,  and 
perhaps  even  wit,  or  at  least  a  good  anec- 
dote or  two,  to  the  discussion  of  such  sub- 
jects, is  a  task  for  which  Englishmen  of 
education  seem,  to  be  better  fitted  than  are 
Americans. 

The  truth  probably  is  that  the  light 
touch  is  a  gift  and  not  an  acquirement.  One 
cannot  imagine  Mr.  Howells  or  Edward  S. 
Martin,  or  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  or  Finley 
Peter  Dunne  writing  a  ponderous  essay  on 
any  subject.  It  isn't  in  one  of  them  to  per- 
petrate such  an  atrocity.  Nor  can  one 
imagine — but  the  list  of  those  who  can  write 
nothing  else  woidd  be  too  long !  If  one  hap- 
pens to  be  born  with  the  gift  of  the  light 
touch,  which  is  only  the  expression  of  one's 
outlook  upon  and  philosophy  of  life,  and 
drifts  into  journalism  or  literature,  the 
world  is  so  much  the  gainer  thereby.  To 
the  writer  thus  fortunately  equipped  sub- 
jects of  contemporary  interest  present  them- 
selves on  all  sides.  Almost  every  copy  of  a 
newspaper  that  one  picks  up  offers  in  some 
paragraph  an  inviting  theme  to  the  humor- 
ous satirist.  Imagine,  for  example,  the  fun 
which  Eugene  Field  would  have  had  with 
the  decision  of  his  fellow  townsman.  Judge 
Tuthill,  of  Chicago,  that  Shakespeare  was 
an  impostor  and  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was 
the  author  of  the  plays  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare— a  decision  so  nicely  timed  that  it 
was  delivered  and  published  to  an  amused 
and  slightly  scandalized  world  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  universal  celebration  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dramatist's 
death  I     For  Field  was  a  master  of  the  light 
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touch  in  his  peculiar  if  rather  narrow  prov- 
ince of  personal  journalism — in  exposing 
and  ridiculing  the  literary  and  kindred  pre- 
tensions of  his  fellow  citizens,  making  his 
"Sharps  and  Flats"  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  the  envy  and  admiration  not  only  of 
his  contemporaries  but  of  his  legitimate 
successors,  the  ''colyumists"  of  the  jour- 
nalism of  to-day. 

The  possession  of  a  sense  of  humor  gives 
a  person  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view  and 
prevents,  or  should  prevent,  him  from  mak- 
ing an  ass  of  himself.  The  fanatic,  what- 
ever his  fad  may  be — and  America  seems  to 
have  developed  an  unusually  large  crop  of 
this  species  lately — has  no  sense  of  humor, 
and  constantly  offers  himself  or  his  ideas  as 
the  target  for  the  jests  and  the  ridicule  of 
the  man  in  journalism  who  is  blessed  with 
this  gift  of  the  light  touch.  The  English 
tradition,  however,  as  it  was  inherited  and 
developed  by  writers  like  Lamb  and  Thack- 
eray, and  as  it  was  instinctively  followed  by 
American  wTiters  like  Curtis,  Holmes,  War- 
ner, and  Ho  wells,  dealt  in  a  wholly  imper- 
sonal way  with  contemporary  manners  and 
with  the  follies  and  foibles  of  classes  of  men, 
rather  than  with  the  intellectual  eccentrici- 
ties or  political  vagaries  of  individuals,  and 
was  on  a  correspondingly  higher  plane.  It 
is  easy  to  make  fun  of  the  fantastic  ideas  of 
a  fat-witted  alderman  or  of  the  pompous 
imbecilities  of  a  notoriety-seeking  police 
magistrate.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  write  a 
paper  on  "  Lager  Beer,"  or  ''  Roast  Pig,"  or 
"  A  Peal  of  Bells"  in  a  way  that  will  hold 
the  interest  of  educated  readers. 
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HILDREN,  poor,  helpless  dears,  will 
always  be  the  subject  of  experiment. 
That  the  experiments  are  gradually 
becoming  more  intelligent  and  humane  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  Some  of  us 
can  remember  a  puritanical  regime  which 
seemed  to  assume  that  children 
sori^Mothers^'  existed  chiefly  to  be  disciplined  in 
this  world  and  damned  in  the  next. 
Those  stern  puritan  parents  were  inconsist- 
ent, however,  for,  if  so  many  of  their  off- 
spring were  predestined  to  an  awful  fate, 
why  not,  like  the  comfortable  old  lady  in 
Mrs.  Stowe's  "Oldtown  Folks,"  give  them 
as  good  a  time  as  possible  beforehand?  It 
has  always  been  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  the  parents  were  trying  to  cheat 
predestination  or  merely  seeking  to  inure 
its  victims.     Of   course,   it   could   not  be 


helped  that,  in  a  succeeding  generation, 
spoiled  children,  like  Unitarianism,  should 
result  from  so  grim  a  theology,  but  a  con- 
science was  inherited,  and  when  still  an- 
other generation  came  along  we  again  began 
to  take  our  children  seriously.  Unlike  our 
grandfathers,  we  have  taken  their  minds 
more  seriously  than  their  morals.  In  our 
zeal  we  have  built  our  big,  standardized 
schools  and  have  cheerfully  dropped  our 
children  into  the  hoppers,  to  have  the  in- 
dividuality ground  out  of  them.  Looking 
askance  at  the  result,  we  have  then  begun 
to  consider  individuality  and  have  worked 
ourselves  all  up  over  "child-study."  And 
now  comes  Madame  Montessori,  and  we 
have  her  methods  as  the  dernier  cri  in  edu- 
cation. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it 
wdll  perish  as  a  fad  or  remain  as  a  gospel. 

Personally,  I  hope  it  will  remain  as  a 
gospel,  for  it  does,  indeed,  seem  to  be  a 
counsel  of  perfection.  But  with  what  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  its  application !  Ac- 
cording to  the  dicta  of  the  Montessori  sys- 
tem, since  each  child  dift'ers  from  ever^' 
other  child,  each  must  be  taught  separately. 
But  as  each  child  cannot  have  a  teacher  all 
to  himself,  he  must  be  taught  to  educate 
himself.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
letting  him  alone.  Far  from  it!  He  must 
be  under  the  most  careful  and  intelligent 
supervision,  both  at  school  and  at  home. 
He  must  be  shown  how  to  teach  himself  the 
use  of  his  body  and  his  mind,  and  he  must 
learn  a  self-administered  moral  discipline. 
He  is  not  taught  very  much  from  the  out- 
side, but  he  is  "observed "  carefully  and  con- 
tinuously. As  explained  in  detail,  the  plan 
sounds  wholly  admirable  and  convincing, 
with  a  sound  scientific  foundation. 

The  school,  rightly  conducted,  is  satis- 
factory. Children  are  usually  most  manage- 
able in  a  troop,  where  all  are  under  the  same 
regime,  for,  individuality  notwithstanding, 
it  seems  to  be  a  child's  dearest  wish  to  be 
just  like  other  children.  He  hates  singular- 
ity. But  sending  the  child  to  a  Montessori 
school  for  a  few  hours  in  a  day  is  the  small- 
est part  of  the  affair,  and  naturally  it  is  at 
home  that  the  difficulties  are  greatest.  The 
system  should  be  carried  out  consistently, 
and  the  mother  needs  to  be  a  superwoman. 
In  a  little  book  written  by  a  Montessori 
devotee  and  dealing  with  the  relation  be- 
tween mother  and  children,  the  mother  is 
told:  "We  must  not  be  irritable  or  unjust 
or  unintelligent — not  even  once."    Now,  a 
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woman  may  discipline  herself  into  being  an 
angel  of  goodness,  but  how,  I  ask,  is  she  to 
make  herself  intelligent  if  nature  has  made 
her  stupid?  And  yet,  though  stupid,  she 
may  yearn  to  have  a  Montessori  child. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  system  is 
that  the  child  shall  have  long  periods  of  un- 
directed play.  A  most  excellent  thing;  but 
one  doesn't  see  much  play  for  the  mother, 
who  will  surely  need  it.  Even  when  the 
children  are  undirectedly  playing  she  must 
be  near  enough  to  be  alert  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  naughtiness,  so  as  gently  to  lead  the 
naughty  child,  as  a  little  invalid,  to  the  rest- 
ful and  calming  bed  for  which  he  is  to  learn 
to  ask  when  he  feels  naughtiness  coming  on. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  to  encourage 
the  hope  that  he  will  do  so.  And,  if  the 
mother  is  going  to  find  the  affair  so  serious, 
what  about  the  nurse  who  sees  herself  con- 
fronted by  the  necessity  of  managing  the 
children  according  to  what  she  is  too  apt  to 
consider  a  feckless  whim  ?  For  instance,  at 
bedtime  perhaps  nurse  inadvertently  loos- 
ens the  three-year-old  baby's  clothes  and 
slips  them  off.  An  outsider  cannot  help 
sympathizing  with  her  irritation  when  she 
has  to  keep  another  Montessori  child,  al- 
ready half  undressed  on  his  own  initiative 
(the  system  greatly  prizes  initiative),  wait- 
ing for  necessary  attention  while  she  helps 
put  the  clothes  on  again,  down  to  the  last 
sock,  so  that  the  infant  may  take  them  off 
for  himself.  If  she  fails  to  do  it  there  are 
ructions,  and  she  knows  that  down-stairs  the 
mother  is  sighing  out:  "Oh,  why  won't  Jane 
avoid  trouble?  It's  such  a  simple  thing  to 
manage  if  she  would  only  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  it!" 

The  Montessori  zealot  would  eliminate 
the  nurse  and  speaks  scornfully  of  the 
mother  who  brings  up  her  child  "under  the 
nursemaid  system."  But,  if  the  nurse  is 
given  up,  how  is  the  mother  to  follow  the 
jMontessori  rule  of  subordinating,  in  her  in- 
tercourse with  the  child,  its  material  needs 
to  its  spiritual  requirements?  For  it  must 
be  fed  and  washed  and  clothed,  and  there 
is  only  just  so  much  time  and  just  so  much 
strength.  Besides,  there  really  are  some 
other  claims  on  a  woman.  For  instance, 
the  Montessorian  herself  advises  you,  in 
view  of  the  empty  time  coming,  when  your 
self-reliant  children  are  grown  up,  to  cul- 
tivate your  relations  with  your  husband. 
You  are  admonished  to  "clasp  John's  hand 


closely,  over  the  little  heads  which  crowd 
between  you."  It  does  seem  as  if  you  would 
have  to  use  both  hands  for  the  children  if 
you  are  to  be  a  real  Montessori  mother,  and 
John  may  slip  his  away  if  you  can  never  go 
off  and  play  with  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  good  many 
self-styled  Montessori  mothers  who  have 
very  little  idea  of  what  it  would  mean  to 
carry  out  the  system  thoroughly  and  in- 
telligently. Some  of  them  just  sit  back 
and  let  the  children  do  as  they  like,  and  call 
it  the  Montessori  method.  It  is  such  a  re- 
lief not  to  have  to  enforce  commands,  and 
such  a  comfort  to  believe  that  the  easiest 
way  for  themselves  is  the  best  way  for  the 
children.  Their  children  are  not  spoiled ! 
Good  Heavens,  no !  They  are  only  culti- 
vating their  individuality.  Then  there  are 
other  mothers  who  begin  enthusiastically 
and  continue  to  try  conscientiously  to  live 
up  to  the  rules,  but  all  sorts  of  untoward 
things  happen  and  make  gaps  in  the  train- 
ing, and  the  result  is  a  patchwork  to  which 
the  child  adapts  himself  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully. The  truth  is,  the  Montessori  sys- 
tem does  not  easily  get  a  fair  chance  under 
the  conditions  of  American  life. 

The  most  thoroughgoing  of  the  Montes- 
sorians  seem  to  be  looking  forward  to  a 
time  when  our  children  shall  be  brought  up, 
not  by  their  mothers  but  by  "mothers-by- 
choice,"  as  it  appears  that  the  teachers  of 
the  future  are  to  be  called.  The  children  are 
ultimately  to  be  gathered  together  in  groups, 
"cared  for  by  scientifically  trained  mothers- 
by- choice,"  leaving  the  "  mothers- by - 
chance"  free  to  do  other  useful  jobs  for  the 
community.  This  has  a  startling  sound,  but 
when,  in  the  happenings  of  travel,  one  sees 
mothers-by-chance,  albeit  persons  who  hold 
themselves  above  the  common  run,  bad- 
temperedly  slapping  their  children  or  deny- 
ing to  them  the  affection  which  they  lavish 
on  dogs,  one  pauses  in  the  act  of  remon- 
strance and  says:  "Oh,  well,  some  chil- 
dren .  .  ."  In  the  end,  the  conservatives 
may  find  a  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  arrangement  would  not  be 
likely  to  last  for  more  than  one  generation. 
These  Montessori-trained  young  people  will 
hardly  permit  outside  interference  with  their 
children.  I  cannot  believe  it  even  of  my 
home-trained  Montessori  granddaughter, 
who,  at  three  years  old,  shows  signs  of  be- 
coming a  competent  boss. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  SHORT  CUT  IN 
ART  EDUCATION 

NOBODY  but  a  grumbler  or  an  autom- 
aton will  quarrel  with  the  short  cut 
when  it  is  also  the  happy  one.  The 
happy  short  cut  means  duty  done,  time 
saved,  leisure  enjoyed.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  wings  over  wayfaring.  But  the  short  cut 
as  we  have  known  it  does  not  always  end 
thus  gloriously.  Often  it  is  only  the  old 
ignoble  Icarian  adventure,  sought  and  suf- 
fered all  over  again  by  new  souls,  since  even 
the  Icarian  adventure  is  better  than  none. 

In  discussing  the  shortcomings  of  the 
short  cut  in  art  education,  we  do  not  be- 
little the  revolutionary  spirit  of  those  now 
defying  the  ancient  dictum  that  art  is  long. 
The  revolutionary  spirit  is  the  perennial 
leaven  in  our  bread  of  progress.  The  world 
owes  a  fair  hearing  to  all  revolutionaries 
worth  their  salt,  from  our  new  friend  Doctor 
Flexner,  battering  at  a  public-school  curric- 
ulum because  it  teaches  children  "not  life 
but  Latin,"  back  to  our  old  friend  Pithe- 
canthropus, ape-man  of  Java,  denouncing 
as  obsolete  the  all^fours  method  and  estab- 
lishing the  race  on  a  strictly  biped  basis. 
No  doubt  an  early  Areopagus  of  apes  sat 
in  judgment  on  the  new  manner  in  walking 
and  solemnly  voted  its  adoption.  Per- 
haps in  their  dim,  palaeolithic  way,  those  old 
dears  could  recognize,  somewhat  as  we  our- 
selves do,  that  people  who  are  pledged  to 
progress  must  welcome  criticism,  yet  must 
weigh  it,  too. 

We  criticise  most  seriously  whatever  con- 
cerns us  most  seriously — for  instance,  educa- 
tion. Long  ago  our  democratic  enthusiasm 
for  quantity  in  education  was  tempered 
by  misgivings  as  to  quality  and  fitness. 
Rapidly  changing  plans  are  being  tried  and 
diverse  views  are  current.  Some  of  us  hark 
back  to  the  three  R's  of  the  red  schoolhouse, 
an  institution  which,  had  it  continued  to 
flourish,  might  have  produced  too  many 
Presidents,  while  some  of  us  hark  forward 
to  the  nine  arts  of  the  all-play  school,  which 
if  overworked  will  not  produce  enough  peo- 
ple fit  to  be  presided  over.     Our  fathers,  you 


see,  had  eaten  the  sour  grapes  of  memory- 
training  in  English  kings,  cube  root,  and 
the  dative  of  disadvantage;  not  only  were 
our  own  teeth  set  on  edge  thereby,  but  our 
children's  teeth  are  now  being  filled  with 
what  we  hope  is  the  fine  gold  of  dramatic 
expression  and  eurythmics.  Mere  memo- 
ry-training, it  was  found,  may  give  us  par- 
rots instead  of  citizens.  Let  us,  therefore, 
try  what  self-expression  may  do !  Day  be- 
fore yesterday,  educators  were  imploring 
us  not  to  harass  children  with  don'ts. 
To-day,  with  equal  fervor,  they  pray  us 
not  to  hamper  children  with  desks.  Un- 
don'ted  and  undesked,  the  sacred  fire  of 
self-expression  flaming  from  his  forelock,  the 
modern  child  is  urged  to  choose  what  to 
learn — "  Faites  voire  jeu,  messieurs ! "  Sim- 
ilar changes  mark  our  art  education.  A 
generation  ago  students  grew  gray  over 
drawing  from  the  (slightly  soiled)  plaster 
cast  before  being  promoted  to  working 
from  life.  To-day  they  hear  from  certain 
quarters  that  only  by  forswearing  represen- 
tation altogether  shall  they  reach  the  ulti- 
mate heights. 

The  Calvinistic  ''bitter  road,"  the  futur- 
istic "short  cut"!  Warned  against  both, 
why  choose  either?  The  new  ideal  of  the 
work-play-study  school  may  be  cited  as 
avoiding  extremes  of  all-work  and  all-shirk. 
Doctor  Dewey,  writing  of  industrial  train- 
ing in  public  schools,  declares  that  "its 
aim  must  be,  first  of  all,  to  keep  youth  under 
educative  influences  for  a  longer  time." 
John  Jay  Chapman,  inveighing  against  our 
American  vice  of  diffuseness  in  education 
and  our  lack  of  depth  in  our  studies,  tells 
us  that  "leisure  is  necessary — a  slowing 
down,  a  taking  of  things,  not  easily,  but 
slowly,  determinedly,  patiently."  These 
two  men,  viewing  the  question  from  oppo- 
site poles,  hold  no  brief  for  the  "hacking- 
through"  method.  They  do  not  counsel 
the  short  cut.  Would  that  some  of  our  new 
critics  of  art  education  might  show  equally 
sound  judgment !  But  it  is  in  art  education 
far  more  than  in  general  education  that  the 
nimble  theorist  finds  room  for  a  carnival  of 
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ideas.  A  touch  of  Dionysiac  madness,  he 
thinks,  will  give  the  right  tone.  Sometimes 
people  who  would  be  quite  reasonable  in  dis- 
cussing, say,  the  alcohol  question  or  the 
State  constabulary,  become  fantastic  as  a 
box  of  monkeys  the  moment  a  question  of 
art  confronts  them.  Certainly,  the  artist 
himself  often  has  a  sense  of  shame  and 
failure  when  his  fellow  beings  react  thus 
whimsically  toward  art.  In  his  secret  mo- 
ments of  highest  hope,  he  had  thought  of 
his  work  as  something  to  exalt  and  to  en- 
hance life.  Perhaps  he  even  had  a  vision  of 
his  art  as  a  messenger  that  might  reach  the 
public's  diviner  side,  and,  ennobled  by  that 
very  contact,  come  back  to  him,  bringing 
him  some  breath  or  touch  of  divinity.  Then, 
in  cases  when  this  miracle  does  not  happen, 
and  when  public  and  critic  alike  hide  their 
divinity  and  exhibit  only  their  monkey- 
shines,  he  often  makes  the  mistake  of  silence 
and  withdraws  into  his  shell.  But  why 
should  any  man  turn  crustacean  and  play 
the  chambered  nautilus,  just  because  he 
thinks,  perhaps  wrongly,  too,  that  some 
other  man  is  playing  baboon? 

It  is  true  that  the  artist  is  not  always  a 
good  talker,  a  good  expounder  of  his  faith. 
Perhaps  his  whole  gift  of  expression  is  too 
powerfully  turned  into  one  consecrated 
channel  to  be  lightly  diverted  to  week-end 
uses.  We  are  not  forgetting  Rodin,  with 
his  genial,  loose-limbed,  half-pagan,  half- 
Christian  philosophy  of  art,  or  Whistler 
and  his  acid  testiness,  his  brightly  etched 
satire,  piquant  to  artists  but  somewhat  cor- 
rosive to  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  We 
are  keeping  in  mind  the  score  or  more  of 
our  American  artists  who  can  express  them- 
selves directly  and  even  beautifully  in 
speaking  or  in  writing — Mr.  Cox,  Mr. 
Blashfield,  Mr.  Whiting,  and  others.  But 
such  men  are  exceptional.  In  general, 
whatever  the  painter  or  sculptor  or  musi- 
cian has  most  deeply  at  heart  will  be  best 
unpacked  some  other  way  than  by  words. 
Even  upon  subjects  which  the  artist  knows 
and  loves  best,  he  will  sometimes  remain 
silent  and  let  the  ill-informed  do  the  talk- 
ing. The  fault  is  on  both  sides.  The  artist 
has  been  too  proud  to  speak,  the  talker  not 
humble  enough  to  listen.  To  clear  away 
such  conditions,  nothing  is  more  helpful 
than  the  free  mingling  of  artists  and  lay- 
men in  the  give-and-take  of  public  work 
together    upon   art   commissions,    museum 


foundations,  and  other  enterprises  in  which 
it  is  obviously  the  artist's  business  to  take 
his  turn  in  speaking  with  authority. 

It  is  the  artist's  business,  also,  to  speak 
his  mind  once  in  a  while  to  the  phrase- 
mongers, makers  of  new  slogans  and  new 
shibboleths  about  art.  Now,  since  we,  the 
American  people,  are  the  incurable  ideal- 
ists of  the  earth,  always  up  at  dawn  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  panacea,  even  before  we 
know  just  what  woe  is  to  be  cured  thereby, 
it  follows  that  we  are  very  susceptible  to 
slogans  and  shibboleths  and  paradoxical 
brevities;  and,  really,  those  who  invent  these 
popular  monsters  of  thought  ought  to  think 
twice  before  letting  them  loose.  The 
''sacredness  of  self-expression"  is  a  recent 
shibboleth  in  art-teaching.  The  phrase 
suggests  a  half-truth;  and,  as  half-truths 
work  overtime,  the  "sacredness  of  self- 
expression"  is  heard  in  season  and  out. 
Meanwhile,  since  in  our  country  during  the 
past  decade  we  have  been  more  interested 
in  developing  the  individual  than  in  saving 
the  state,  Uttle  has  been  said  about  the 
sacredness  of  our  obligation  to  have  some- 
thing really  worth  expressing,  and  to  know 
how  to  express  it  really  well,  in  a  world 
already  cluttered  with  the  knickknacks 
of  attempted  articulation,  the  da-das  and 
goo-goos  of  art.  As  long  as  the  sacredness 
of  self-expression  is  placed  far  above  the 
sacredness  of  the  obligation  self-expression 
imposes  between  the  expresser  and  the  ex- 
pressed unto,  the  artist  and  the  public, 
we  shall  have  quantity  rather  than  quality 
in  art,  surfeit  but  not  satisfaction.  We 
shall  be  rapidly  proliferating  instead  of 
slowly  perfecting.  Like  the  bishop  who 
hastily  wrote  a  long  and  ineffective  letter 
because  he  could  not  spare  the  time  for 
composing  a  brief  and  telling  one,  we  shall 
find  that  haste  is  waste,  that  our  short  cut 
turns  out  to  be  a  tedious  impasse. 

One  of  the  new  slogans  offensive  to  the 
artist's  mind  sneers  at "  the  cult  of  the  best." 
**Let  the  child  choose!"  Now,  you  might 
think  that  the  catch-phrase  ''tyranny  of 
the  best"  proceeds  out  of  the  same  mouths 
that  first  said  "To  hell  with  reform."  Not 
at  all.  It  was  honestly  framed  in  an  effort 
to  solve  a  problem,  as  we  shall  learn  from 
certain  recently  published  essays  on  ''The 
Cult  of  the  Best"  and  "Education  in 
Taste."  "  Almost  the  whole  object  of  educa- 
tion,"   says    the    author    of    these    essays, 
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''should  be  to  find  out  what  one  really  and 
whole-heartedly  likes  and  wants."  Beware, 
then,  ''the  tyranny  of  the  best,"  the  "old, 
unregenerate  cult  of  the  best."  Of  the  art 
museum,  with  "its  official  show- women  and 
its  masterpieces  of  proprietary  genius,"  he 
prophesies  mournfully.  "My  New  Jersey 
school,"  he  writes,  "convinced  me  that 
these  vestal  virgins  were  guarding  a  decay- 
ing fane.  ...  I  was  shown  some  wall- 
paper designs  made  in  a  class  of  the  young- 
est children.  .  .  .  The  teacher  told  me  that 
she  had  pinned  all  the  designs  on  the  wall, 
and,  without  any  suggestion  to  the  children, 
had  asked  them  to  choose  which  they  liked 
best."  Here  you  perhaps  pause  to  wonder 
where  our  critic  has  been  Rip- Van- Winkling 
all  these  years,  not  to  know  that  this  excel- 
lent choose-choose  exercise  is  really  an  old 
story  in  art-teaching  and  by  no  means  a 
new  and  singular  hope.  But  Mr.  Bourne 
apparently  hails  it  as  a  corner-stone  for  a 
national  education  in  taste.  Sensible  peo- 
ple will  agree  with  him  in  refusing  to  con- 
sider a  child  as  a  sort  of  magic  container 
into  which  a  teacher  daily  pours  informa- 
tion and  from  which,  by  turning  the  ques- 
tion-faucet, guesswork-pumped  answers  will 
gush  forth  like  water.  Most  of  us  know 
very  well  by  this  time  that  teaching  is  not 
a  put-in-and-take-out  process,  like  banking 
or  dentistry,  and  we  can  understand  that  a 
child  is  not  a  child  if  he  is  a  jar.  But  we 
know,  too,  that  there  are  moments  when 
children,  like  grown-ups,  should  be  told, 
with  entire  firmness,  what  is  good  and  what 
is  bad  in  art,  and  should  be  shown  good  ex- 
amples. If  children  are  to  be  sheltered 
from  all  information  and  all  standards  of 
taste  save  those  of  their  own  choice  or  crea- 
tion, we  shall  soon  find  their  minds  clogged 
with  first-hand  misinformation  and  first- 
hand bad  taste.  Heavier  even  than  the 
handicap  of  mere  ignorance  is  the  handicap 
of  knowledge  that  isn't  so. 

"Suppose,"  continues  our  scorner  of  the 
best,  "suppose  a  child  were  brought  up  from 
his  earliest  years  in  every-day  contact  with 
forms  and  colors,  without  its  ever  being 
hinted  to  him  that  some  were  'good'  and 
others  'bad.'  Suppose  the  child  were  urged 
to  choose  and  to  express  his  like  and  dis- 
likes, not  giving  his  reasons  but  merely 
telling  as  he  could  what  he  saw  or  heard. 
.  .  .  Would  not  something  like  taste  evolve 
out  of  it  all?"     A  wistful  question,  full  of 


faith  in  the  short  cut;  and  the  answer  is,  I 
think,  a  straightforward  no.  In  my  opinion, 
the  "something"  which  would  "evolve" 
would  be  more  smoke-stacks.  No,  kind 
theorist.  You  are  planting  thorns  in  the 
child  garden;  you  will  not  gather  grapes 
from  them;  the  sacramental  wine  of  that 
national  good  taste  you  dream  of  will  not 
be  pressed.  What  optimism  to  assume  that 
the  untutored  choice  will  somehow  have  a 
happy  ending !  Day  and  night  you  safe- 
guard your  young  child  in  his  choices  in  the 
material  world.  When  he  would  choose  the 
bright-red  candied  cherries,  artificially  col- 
ored, you  pass  him  instead  the  sober  and 
salutary  prunes.  He  asks  sirup,  you  offer 
a  cereal.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that 
you  dare  give  him  a  free  hand  in  his  spiri- 
tual choices?  From  that  fancied  tyranny 
of  the  best  let  us  not  be  delivered  into  the 
real  tyranny  of  the  worst,  the  tyranny  of 
a  self-complacency  refusing  expert  advice. 

The  pioneer  in  the  wilderness  is  the  only 
man  who  may  well  rise  superior  to  the  cult 
of  the  best.  His  is  the  cult  of  the  most 
serviceable.  A  stout  log  cabin  which  will 
save  him  and  his  family  from  the  elements, 
the  beasts,  and  the  savages  will  serve  him 
better  than  the  most  exquisitely  wrought 
pergola  or  pagoda  in  the  history  of  art. 
But,  the  wilderness  once  conquered,  man 
more  than  ever  needs  his  best  in  art  to 
tell  his  epic  tale.  As  shown  by  the  efforts 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Major  L'En- 
fant  in  planning  our  national  capital,  our 
fathers  were  well  aware  that  a  people  emerg- 
ing from  the  pioneer  state  degrades  itself 
into  a  provincial  state  if  it  rejects  the  ex- 
pert in  aesthetics. 

To-day,  since  much  of  the  highest  imag- 
ination in  our  land  is  being  devoted  to 
money-breeding,  much  of  our  outdoor  con- 
templation of  art  is  cut  short  by  the  appeals 
of  big  business.  Our  advertisements  over- 
top our  cathedrals.  We  create  beauty,  and 
then,  rough  riders  to  riches,  we  neglect  it. 
We  even  deface  it.  A  pamphlet  against 
the  billboard  nuisance  in  the  city  of  New 
York  tells  of  "a  costly  and  magnificent 
railway  terminal  made  ridiculous;  a  noble 
library  disgraced;  splendid  parkways  and 
beautiful  vistas  ruined!"  These  flippant, 
slapdash  ways  of  ours  are  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  spirit  in  which  our  fathers  brought 
to  the  New  World  their  strong,  fine  crafts- 
manship in  the  minor  arts,  as  well  as  their 
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excellent  ideals  in  architecture.  Coming 
hither  to  build  a  new  civilization,  they  held 
fast  to  whatever  beauty  or  dignity  of  life 
was  within  their  grasp. 

Art  as  a  material  asset  in  a  nation's  ac- 
counts has  often  been  demonstrated,  with 
France  as  the  modern  instance.  Art  as  a 
spiritual  possession  is  no  less  needed,  if 
only  to  bring  home  to  men's  minds  an  ideal 
of  joy  in  the  job  as  a  citizen's  best  daily 
gift  toward  his  countr>"'s  welfare.  With 
the  passing  of  the  apprentice  system  we 
have  lost  something  of  our  joy  and  pride  in 
mastering  a  craft  and  its  secrets.  The  ap- 
prentice is  gone,  but  the  artist  is  still  here, 
and  his  delight  in  work  is  a  spiritual  condi- 
tion perceived  by  his  public.  Paul  Man- 
ship  and  Hans  Holbein  are  centuries  apart, 
yet  they  are  alike  in  telling  us  how  much 
they  loye  to  do  their  work.  The  creative 
zest  of  such  men  does  not  watch  the  clock, 
or  look  on  work  as  a  curse  to  be  escaped  by 
the  shortest  possible  cut. 

Among  the  fantastic  banners  flung  abroad 
by  the  Futurists  three  years  ago  was  one 
calling  down  ruin  upon  all  museums  and 
cathedrals.  That  was  the  short  cut  with 
a  vengeance !  The  Futurists  gave  them- 
selves out  as  ver>'  defiant  young  dogs,  but 
there  was  more  bark  than  bite  in  them;  no 
one  has  yet  published  Signor  Marinetti's 
actual  comment  after  the  actual  fact  of 
Reims  in  ruins.  Psychiatry''  will,  perhaps, 
find  a  name  and  a  balm  for  that  exasperated 
melancholy  in  human  beings  unable  to  en- 
dure the  stress  of  masterpieces.  The  dis- 
ease is  a  real  one  and  signifies  something 
moribund  in  man;  even  the  divine  Michel- 
angelo himself  had  his  touch  of  it,  when  in 
old  age  neither  painting  nor  sculpture  could 
solace  him. 

Our  American  museum-hater,  special  by- 
product of  our  civilization,  is  often  of  the 
''cerebral  type,"  busy  with  half-truths. 
He  is  little  brother  to  the  scorner  of  public 
libraries  and  the  railer  upon  religions.  He 
is  that  perturbing  phenomenon  of  democ- 
racy, the  superindividualist.  For  him, 
whatever  is  organized  is  anathema;  he  is 
anti-Academy,  automatically,  and  froths 
at  the  mouth  at  the  idea  of  federations, 
whether  of  art  or  science.  Sometimes,  on  a 
bright  Sunday  afternoon,  he  will  flock  by 
himself  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  bring- 
ing his  own  twilight  with  him;  he  sees  the 
statues  as  Stygian  shades,  and  the  snuff- 


boxes as  a  fourfold  vanity,  showing  up  at 
once  owners  and  donors,  exhibitors  and  vis- 
itors. Masterpieces  of  painting  augment 
his  gloom;  in  his  altruistic  moments  he 
makes  a  point  of  warning  people  off  the 
masterpieces.  An  individual  who  needs  but 
few  masterpieces  for  his  own  happiness,  he 
forgets  that  there  are  other  individuals  with 
other  needs.  Sensibility  can  sympathize 
with  him,  but  common  sense  cannot  ac- 
cept his  views. 

Emerson,  in  the  ''Days,"  sings  of  man 
in  his  pleached  garden,  whereto  come  the 
daughters  of  time,  offering  him 

"  gifts  after  his  will. 
Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky 
That  holds  them  all." 

Yet  man  forgot  his  ' '  morning  wishes,  hastily 

*'  '  Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 
Turned  and  departed  silent.' " 

Perhaps  this  strangely  beautiful  poem,  curt 
with  unshed  tears,  is  only  an  imagist's  va- 
riant upon  the  old  tale  of  the  birthright  and 
the  mess  of  pottage.  To  me  it  has  always 
seemed  a  ver>^  profound  and  searching  diag- 
nosis of  one  of  our  most  heartrending  mala- 
dies of  the  soul,  the  malady  of  inhibitions,  of 
futile  choices.  Why  should  our  age  be  dis- 
quieted by  its  long  inheritance  of  glory  ?  To 
reject  the  responsibility  of  such  an  inheri- 
tance is  a  weakness  like  that  of  some  one 
who,  having  at  great  cost  reached  a  great 
height,  recoils,  and  would  hurl  himself  down- 
ward. The  world's  art  has  had  of  late 
its  staggering  recoils,  its  incredibly  futile 
choices.  Come,  we  said,  let  us  be  naive  and 
negroid  in  our  sculpture,  childish  and  cave- 
manly  in  our  painting.  In  the  noon  of  time 
let  us  recapture  the  dark  !  But  the  art  or  the 
nation  which  seeks  to  advance  does  not  de- 
liberately plan  backward  paths;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  turns  its  eyes  toward  higher 
realizations. 

In  our  own  country,  institutions  which 
seem  to  be  poles  apart  may  yet  rest  upon 
ideals  shared  in  common.  The  new  work- 
play-study  school  in  elementary  general 
education  will  be  called  democratic,  while 
our  American  Academy  in  Rome  will,  per- 
haps, be  assumed  to  be  aristocratic.  Yet 
the  faith  of  each  looks  toward  those  good 
new  times,  which  are  to  bring  with  them 
the  richest  possible  fulfilment  of  both  in- 
dividual and  national  promise. 

Adeline  Adams. 


AFTER   TWO   YEARS    OF   WAR 
BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NO  YES 

Financial  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening-  Post 


NUMEROUS  signs  have  indicated 
that  the  third  year  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  will  make  up  a  very  dif- 
ferent chapter,  both  of  military  and 
diplomatic  history,  from  the  years 
which  preceded  it.  Such  recent  epi- 
sodes as  the  powerful  attack  simul- 
taneously on  all  four  sides  of  the  en- 
emy's territory,  the  partial  military 
collapse  of  Austria,  and  Rumania's 
entry  into  the  war,  clearly  marked  a 
new  phase  of  the  conflict.  That  these 
new  campaigns  would  lead  to  an  early 
peace  has  not,  however,  appeared  to 
be  the  prevalent  belief.  All  the  AlHes 
adjusted  their  military  and  economic 
programme,  as  autumn  began,  on  the 
apparent  presumption  of  much  longer 
fighting.  There  has  probably  been  no 
occasion,  since  the  beginning  of  hostil- 
ities, when  Kitchener's  prediction  of  a 
three-years'  war  was  more  generally 
accepted. 

Perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  the 
reaching  of  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  war  directed  the  public  mind  to 
study  of  the  new  experiences  and  un- 
expected results  which  had  character- 
ized the  conflict.  Such  ret- 
Vie^s  of  rospect  brought  into  fresh 
National  consideration  the  change 
anVxraits^  which  the  war  has  brought 
to  our  view  of  national  in- 
stitutions, traits,  and  tendencies,  and 
the  change  which  the  period  has 
.  marked  in  the  art  of  war  itself. 

No  conflict  of  such  magnitude  has 
ever  occurred  without  reversing  many 


preconceptions  regarding  national 
character.  The  world's  surprise  at 
the  unexpected  fighting  power  of  the 
North  in  our  Civil  War,  and  at  the 
superb  organized  military  genius  which 
the  French  people  displayed,  only  a 
few  years  after  the  anarchy  of  the 
Revolutionary  regime,  was  at  least  as 
great  as  its  surprise  over  the  new  con- 
ception of  the  present  European  bel- 
ligerents. Yet  nations  are  supposed  to 
be  studied  more  intelligently  nowa- 
days; a  fact  which  has  added  to.  the 
profound  impression  made  when  Eng- 
land, whose  military  capacity  was  be- 
lieved to  be  paralyzed  by  absorption 
in  money-making,  endured  without 
complaint  the  heaviest  taxes  ever 
known  and  put  into  the  field  one  of 
the  most  formidable  armies  in  history; 
when  the  French,  so  often  classed  by 
the  outside  world  as  frivolous  and  de- 
cadent, emerged  from  the, very  first 
test  of  war  as  brilliant  soldiers  and  res- 
olute patriots,  modest  in  success  and 
undiscouraged  in  defeat;  and  when 
Germany,  whose  peaceful  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  four  decades  had 
gained  the  world's  respectful  admira- 
tion, projected  into  modern  history  the 
picture  of  a  mihtary  hegemony  whose 
methods  swept  ruthlessly  aside  the  re- 
straints of  humane  civilization. 

TRANSFORMATION  in  the  art  of 
war  itself  has  excited  equal  aston- 
ishment. The  invulnerable  fortresses 
have  fallen  at  almost  the  first  shock  of 
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the  new  artillery,  until  at  Verdun  they  debts,  and  (in  the  case  of  England)  the 
were  actually  abandoned  as  a  factor  amazing  increase  of  the  annual  reve- 
al, a  _.  ii^  defense.  The  new  con-  nue  from  taxation,  were  of  themselves 
The  Art  . 

of  War          ditions  put  an  end  to  army  sutticient  to  confuse  the  financial  riiind. 

Trans-          manoeuvres  which  had  been  Those   aspects  of  recent  economic 

lonned                  .                                                   •  i  •                i 

an  mseparable  part  of  previ-  history,  however,  were  of  a  kind  for 
ous  campaigns,  while  on  the  other  hand  which  the  history  of  other  great  wars 
the  ''Greek  fire,"  the  hand-grenade,  might  sufficiently  have  prepared  the 
and  the  *' poison  gas"  were  revived  pubhc  mind.  That  the  debt  of  the 
from  miHtary  epochs  that  were  almost  four  great  belligerents,  already  very 
legendary.  large  before  this  war  began,  should 
]\IiHtary  events  had  equally  un-  have  increased  nearly  one  and  a  half 
folded  a  series  of  surprises.  Great  times  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  con- 
Britain's  instantaneous  mastery  of  the  flict — from  less  than  $20,000,000,000 
seas,  as  against  the  half-dozen  years  of  to  considerably  over  $45,000,000,000 — 
uncertain  conflict  which  preceded  Traf-  was  no  doubt  impressive.  Great  Brit- 
algar,  was  one.  The  miHtary  prowess  ain's  pubHc  debt  alone  was  more  than 
of  Russia,  after  her  ignominious  experi-  three  times  as  large  in  August,  1916,  as 
ences  in  the  Manchurian  war  of  the  in  August,  19 14,  whereas  the  increase 
preceding  decade,  w^as  another.  The  of  the  same  public  debt  in  the  two 
battle  of  the  Marne  w^as  itself  some-  years  after  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of 
thing  new  in  war;  so  much  so  that  the  Amiens  had  opened  the  new  war  with 
world  at  large  is  even  now  unable  to  Napoleon  was  barely  10  per  cent, 
satisfy  its  mind  as  to  just  what  caused  England  was  spending  in  one  month  of 
a  defeat  which  will  undoubtedly  rank  this  year  as  much  as  $30,000,000  a  day 
among  the  really  decisive  conflicts  of  for  war  (including  advances  to  her  al- 
history,  with  Gettysburg,  Leipsic,  Sar-  hes)  and  the  present  average  is  $25,- 
atoga,  Blenheim,  and  Tours.  000,000,  whereas  two  or  three  milHons 

a  day  was  the  highest  outlay  reached 

WHAT  has  happened  on  the  mili-  by  any  belHgerent  in  any  previous  war. 
tary  side  of  the  conflict  has  Such  contrasts  undoubtedly  mark  the 
happened  on  the  economic  side  also,  nature  of  the  new  economic  situation. 
In  adapting  themselves  to  the  vastly  and  so  does  the  very  extraordinary  in- 
larger  scope  of  international  commerce  crease  in  England's  annual  tax  levy, 

and  finance,  the  economic  whereby  the  total  revenue  w^as  raised 

Chanees  in   ^^^thods  and  financial  ma-  from  the  8990.000,000  of  the  fiscal  year 

Economic      chinery  of   the  world   had  just  before  the  war,  to  the  $2,400,000,- 

Also  ^^^    changed  as  portentously  as  000  estimated  for  the  pending  fiscal 

had  the  methods  and  ma-  twelvemonth, 

chinery  of  w^ar  itself.     Yet  knowledge  Yet  phenomena  quite  as  astonish- 

of   this  fact,   before   the  war  began,  ing,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  day 

gave  no  clew  to  what  would  be   the  are  kept  in  mind,  have  occurred  in 

real    economic    history    of    the    past  that  field  of  finance  during  other  wars, 

two  years.     The  huge  totals  to  which  The   United    States    Government   in- 

the  expenditure  of  the  fighting  gov-  creased  its  interest-bearing  debt  nearly 

ernments  mounted  up,  the  wholly  un-  eight  times  over  in  the  first  two  years 

imagined  figures    of    the  new  public  of  the  Civil  War.     Its  annual  expen- 

(Continued  on  page  68,  following) 


Fro))i  a  pamimg  by  Clifford  W.  A  skley. 


THE   LAST  WHALER. 

One  by  one  the  ancient  mariners,  the  old  merchants,  the  famous  and  picturesque  whaling-barks,  have 
gone  to  their  last  port.  At  New  Bedford,  whence  in  the  old  days  sailed  700  ships  and  20,000  sea- 
men, there  is  left  the  merest  remnant  of  the  days  when  whaling  was  a  great  industr\\  These  stout 
ships  and  their  hardy  sailors  carried  the  American  flag  into  ports  all  over  the  world  and  into  the 
ice-bound  seas  of  the  polar  regions.  This  ship,  the  Charles  IV.  Morgan,  was  built  over  seventy 
years  ago. 
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A    NOVEMBER    NIGHT 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

There!     See  the  line  of  lights, 

A  chain  of  stars  down  either  side  the  street — 

Why  can't  you  lift  the  chain  and  give- it  to  me, 

A  necklace  for  my  throat?     I'd  twist  it  round 

And  you  could  play  with  it.     You  smile  at  me 

As  though  I  were  a  little  dreamy  child 

Behind  whose  eyes  the  fairies  live.  .  .  .     And  see, 

The  people  on  the  street  look  up  at  us 

All  envious.     We  are  a  king  and  queen. 

Our  royal  carriage  is  a  motor-bus. 

We  watch  our  subjects  with  a  haughty  joy.  .  .  . 

How  still  you  are!     Have  you  been  hard  at  work 

And  are  you  tired  to-night?     It  is  so  long 

Since  I  have  seen  you — four  whole  days,  I  think. 

My  heart  is  crowded  full  of  foolish  thoughts 

Like  fragile  flowers  in  an  April  meadow. 

And  I  must  give  them  to  you,  all  of  them, 

Before  they  fade.     The  people  I  have  met. 

The  play  I  saw,  the  trivial,  shifting  things 

That  loom  too  big  or  shrink  too  little,  shadows 

That  hurry,  gesturing  along  a  wall, 

Haunting  or  gay — and  yet  they  all  grow  real 

And  take  their  proper  size  here  in  my  heart 

When  you  have  seen  them.  .  .  .     There's  the  Plaza  now, 

A  lake  of  light!     To-night  it  almost  seems 

That  aU  the  lights  are  gathered  in  your  eyes, 

Drawn  somehow  toward  you.     See  the  open  park 

Lying  below  us  with  a  million  lamps 

Scattered  in  wise  disorder  like  the  stars. 

We  look  down  on  them  as  God  must  look  down 

On  constellations  floating  under  him 

Tangled  in  clouds.  .  .  .     Come,  then,  and  let  us  walk 

Since  we  have  reached  the  park.     It  is  our  garden, 

All  black  and  blossomless  this  winter  night. 

But  we  bring  April  with  us,  you  and  I; 

We  set  the  whole  world  on  the  trail  of  spring. 

I  think  that  every  path  we  ever  took 

Has  marked  our  footprints  in  mysterious  fire. 

Delicate  gold  that  only  fairies  see. 

When  they  wake  up  at  dawn  in  hollow  tree-trunks 
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And  come  out  on  the  drowsy  park,  they  look 
Along  the  empty  paths  and  say,  "Oh,  here 
They  went,  and  here,  and  here,  and  here!     Come,  see, 
Here  is  their  bench,  take  hands  and  let  us  dance 
About  it  in  a  windy  ring  and  make 
A  circle  round  it  only  they  can  cross 
When  they  come  back  again!"  .  .  .     Look  at  the  lake- 
Do  you  remember  how  we  w^atched  the  swans 
That  night  in  late  October,  while  they  slept? 
Swans  must  have  stately  dreams,  I  think.     But  now 
The  lake  bears  only  thin  reflected  lights 
That  shake  a  little.     How  I  long  to  take 
One  from  the  cold  black  water — new-made  gold 
To  give  you  in  your  hand!     And  see,  and  see. 
There  is  a  star,  deep  in  the  lake,  a  star! 
Oh,  dimmer  than  a  pearl — if  you  stoop  dow^n 
Your  hand  could  almost  reach  it  up  to  me.  .  .  . 

There  w^as  a  new^  frail  yellow  moon  to-night — 

I  wish  you  could  have  had  it  for  a  cup 

With  stars  like  dew  to  fill  it  to  the  brim.  .  .  . 

How  cold  it  is!     Even  the  lights  are  cold; 
They  have  put  shawls  of  fog  around  them,  see! 
What  if  the  air  should  grow  so  dimly  white 
That  we  would  lose  our  way  along  the  paths 
Made  new  by  walls  of  moving  mist  receding 
The  more  we  follow.  .  .  .     What  a  silver  night! 
That  was  our  bench  the  time  you  said  to  me 
The  long  new  poem — but  how  different  now, 
How  eerie  with  the  curtain  of  the  fog 
Making  it  strange  to  all  the  friendly  trees. 

There  is  no  wind,  and  yet  great  curving  scrolls 
Carve  themselves,  ever  changing,  in  the  mist. 
Walk  on  a  little,  let  me  stand  here  watching 
To  see  you,  too,  grown  strange  to  me  and  far.  .  .  . 

I  used  to  wonder  how  the  park  W'Ould  be 
If  one  night  we  could  have  it  all  alone — 
No  lovers  wdth  close  arm-encircled  waists 
To  w^hisper  and  break  in  upon  our  dreams. 
And  now  w^e  have  it!     Every  wash  comes  true! 
We  are  alone  now  in  a  fleecy  world; 
Even  the  stars  have  gone.     We  two  alone! 


Here  snipe  and  other  shore  birds  of  a  dozen  varieties  appear  in  their  appointed  seasons. — Page  525. 


-GOOD    HUNTING 


By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 


Illustrations  by  A.  B.   Frost 


AT  the  delectable  old  country-seat 
/A  where  I  am  invited  for  shooting  in 
November,  there  are  no  beaters  to 
drive  half-tame  birds  out  of  well-planted 
coverts;  no  skirmish  line  of  ''sportsmen" 
deployed  upon  portable  stools  and  appro- 
priately dressed  in  brave  English  checks; 
no  obsequious  servants  to  load  and  hand 


us  guns;  no  gallery  of  women  to  applaud 
our  skill. 

We  work  for  our  shots,  my  host  and  I 
and  our  two  congenial  friends,  the  dogs — 
his  idealistic  young  pointer,  my  philo- 
sophic old  setter.  We  start  out  at  frosty 
dawn  and  tramp  all  day  through  the 
russet   and   red   of   the   autumn   woods 
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and  fields,  wading  across  luscious-smelling 
swamps,  breaking  through  cat-brier  thick- 
ets which  tattoo  our  legs  and  would  make 
English  tweeds  retire  in  shame  to  the  rag- 
bag. There  are  no  game  carts  to  bear 
home  the  trophies  of  carnage,  no  game- 
keepers— and  for  that  matter  there  is 
sometimes  but  little  game. 

Yet  I  wonder  if  any  of  my  fellow  lovers 
of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  royal  of 
sports  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  better 
time  w'th  a  truer  sportsman  in  a  more 
delightful  corner  of  the  country  than 
has  been  my  portion  almost  every  season 
since  my  host  and  I  were  boys  together  at 
college  shooting  clay  pigeons  on  the  gun 
club. 


Except  to  those  who  kill  to  live,  or  live 
to  kill,  the  game  bag  can  no  more  gauge 
the  joy  of  shooting  than  money-bags  the 
success  of  life.  Indeed,  I  know  sports- 
men, good  shots  at  that,  who  say  they 
find  more  contentment  in  the  lean  bag 
than  in  the  full  one,  basing  this  doctrine 
not  upon  the  grim  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics,  but  upon  sound  Sybaritic  princi- 
ples of  pleasure.  ^More  than  enough  for  a 
feast  dulls  the  fine  edge  of  appreciation  in 
the  shooting  of  game  as  well  as  in  the  eat- 
ing thereof. 

For  my  part,  except  when  on  the  West- 
ern plains,  I've  seldom  had  enough  of 
either!  But  I  agree  that  to  get  the  keen- 
est zest  out  of  shooting  I  must  not  only 
work  but  wait  for  my  shots.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  skill,  it  is  more  of  a  feat,  of 
course,  to  execute  a  right  and  left  on 
driven  pheasants  rocketing  overhead 
than  to  score  a  double  on  "straight- 
away" quail  flushed  over  dogs.  But,  for 
one  thing,  you  miss  the  fun  of  the  dogs. 
And  so  do  the  dogs,  God  bless  them.  If 
the  object  of  shooting  in  the  field  is  sim- 
ply to  test  your  skill,  why  take  the  trouble 
to  go  into  the  field?  You  may  get  muddy 
and  tear  your  clothes.  Why  not  slaughter 
live  pigeons  at  the  trap  and  be  done  with 
it? 

Not  that  we  are  of  that  modem  breed 
of  sportsmen  who  pursue  game  with  the 
camera.  We  were  trained  in  the  old 
school.  We  have  not  learned  to  interest 
ourselves  in  the  introspection  of  birdies 


and  bunnies,  nor  to  be  thrilled  by  the  left 
hind  footprint  of  the  skunk.  We  are  still 
so  incompletely  evolved  from  savage  an- 
cestry as  to  love  the  chase  more  than  most 
of  the  joys  of  life — and  for  this  I  offer  no 
apology  and  ask  no  palliation.  I  suppose 
we  might  try  to  tell  you  (and  ourselves) 
that  we  carry  several  pounds  of  steel  and 
lead  all  day  through  bush  and  bog  until 
utterly  exhausted,  all  for  the  beneficent 
purpose  of  bestowing  a  swift  and  painless 
death  upon  quail  and  woodcock  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  would  meet  a 
violent  or  a  lingering  end.  That  is  one  of 
the  familiar  sophistries  of  sport,  and  sport 
is  one  of  civilization's  compromises  with 
barbarism.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
the  savage  left  in  all  of  us,  including  those 
who  will  not  admit  it,  and  it  might  crop 
out  in  ways  more  harmful  to  society,  less 
beneficial  to  the  individual.  (It  has  been 
known  to  happen.)  Some  men,  perhaps, 
do  not  need  a  safety-valve  in  order  to  re- 
main social.     Others  do. 

But  with  equal  candor  I  can  say  that 
although  some  seasons  bring  us ' '  big  days' ' 
down  there  on  the  old  place,  days  of  bar- 
baric delight  which  stand  out  in  recollec- 
tion like  a  crimson  swastika  on  a  white 
blanket,  yet  there  have  been  still  other 
days,  failures  according  to  the  game  bock 
in  the  hall,  which  stand  out  like  pure 
gold  against  the  fading  weave  of  happy 
memories. 

Good  shooting,  in  fine,  can  help  make  a 
good  day's  sport,  but  poor  shooting  can- 
not mar  it,  provided  time,  place,  and  com- 
panionship be  perfect.  ...  So  there  may 
be  hope  for  our  descendants! 


II 


To  drain  the  quintessence  of  enjoyment 
from  a  shooting  trip  you  should  time  it  to 
come  at  the  end  of  a  long  sentence  of  hard 
labor.  It  should  loom  up  ahead  of  you  as 
something  to  work  for,  to  live  for;  a  goal 
toward  which  you  are  struggling  Hke  a 
long-distance  runner.  Then  with  your 
holiday  comes  the  voluptuous  peace  of  an 
athlete  breaking  training.  "Toil  that  is 
o'er  is  sweet,"  but  it  is  so  much  sweeter  if 
followed  by  active  indulgence  in  your  fa- 
vorite form  of  play  than  by  passive  loafing, 
which  kills  so  many  vacations. 

And  yet  more  important  than  all  else,  I 


We  carefully  work  down  the  length  of  the  hedge,  putting  up  singles  and  doubles.  —  Page  524. 


think,  is  the  choice  of  your  playmate. 
How  many  lifelong  friendships  have 
started  over  guns  or  the  talk  of  shooting! 
How  many  congenial  brothers,  from  all 
over  the  world,  are  discovered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  freemasonry  of  sport!  Wher- 
ever found,  in  the  smoking-rooms  of  clubs, 
steamers,  or  sleeping-cars,  and  whatever 
their  station  of  life — for  the  true  democ- 
racy of  outdoors  is  too  robust  for  artificial 
distinctions — they  nearly  always  turn  out 
to  be  real  people,  likable,  reliable  fellows, 
the  sort  instinctively  trusted  by  women, 
adored  by  children,  and  abjectly  wor- 
shipped by  dogs.  Their  faults  may  some- 
times be  those  of  conviviality  or  reckless- 
ness, but  of  cupidity  or  smallness  rarely. 


My  friend  Billy  and  I  first  met  in  a 
cloud  of  powder  smoke.  For  there  were 
clouds  in  those  days:  our  youthful  can- 
nonading at  the  traps  began  before  smoke- 
less powder  came  into  general  use.  And 
since  he  first  invited  me,  in  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson's  class-room,  to  shoot 
quail  and  ducks  with  him  on  a  Thanks- 
giving holiday,  two  generations  of  dogs 
have  matured  from  yapping  puppyhood, 
retired  to  the  dignified  leisure  of  the  fire- 
side, and,  alas!  have  slipped  away  to  the 
happy  hunting-ground.  Gawky  young 
saplings  have  grown  into  self-centred 
trees  with  self-respecting  branches.  Cer- 
tain well-remembered  scenes  of  hot  fusil- 
lades in  the  past  have  been  changed  by 
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time  from  "ideal  cover"  into  underbrush 
too  thick  to  shoot  in;  while  other  nooks 
and  corners,  once  commonplace,  are  now 
in  their  turn  acquiring  the  look  of  those 
thrillingly  correct  backgrounds  to  A.  B. 
Frost's  shooting-pictures. 

We've  been  at  it  so  long,  indeed,  that 
we  work  together  as  a  team  as  well  as  any 
pair  of  dogs  we've  ever  shot  over — better, 
in  some  respects,  for  we  aren't  jealous  of 
each  other's  successes,  as  they  often  are; 
we  don't  try  to  bluff  about  our  failures,  as 
they  have  been  known  to  do.  And  when 
the  day's  sport  is  over  and  all  four  of  us 
are  taking  our  well-earned  rest  by  the  fire, 
the  dogs  sometimes  snarl  and  have  to  be 
separated;  we,  as  it  happens,  have  never 
yet  fought — even  over  politics  or  religion, 
though  we  differ  in  both  sufficiently  to 
make  conversation.  And  so,  since  time 
and  occupations  now  allow  us  to  meet  but 
rarely  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  an- 
nual oiling  up  of  guns  means  more  than 
companionable  indulgence  in  our  favorite 
sport.  It  means  the  reunion  of  two  old 
friends  who  know  each  other's  ways  and 
like  them. 

As  for  the  place  where  I  enjoy  these 
blessings,  doubtless  it  was  not  designed 
originally  for  a  game  preserve,  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  better  location  for  one 
within  such  easy  reach  of  town.  The 
broad  acres,  remote  from  the  railroad,  in- 
convenient for  poachers,  and  completely 
hidden  from  the  highway  by  several  miles 
of  woods,  lie  tucked  away  upon  a  sunny, 
sequestered  neck  of  land  between  a  small 
river,  in  which  there  are  sometimes  trout 
in  the  spring,  and  a  great  bay,  in  which 
there  are  always  ducks  in  the  fall.  The 
land  is  no  longer  used  for  farming,  and  one 
might  suppose  it  had  been  laid  out  express- 
ly for  quail,  as  we  in  the  North  incor- 
rectly term  the  Bob  White,  known  as  par- 
tridge in  the  South  and  recognized  as  the 
king  of  American  game-birds  in  all  sec- 
tions. Each  of  the  many  fields  is  en- 
closed, not  by  fences  (which  are  more  or 
less  dangerous  to  climb  with  a  loaded  gun, 
and  a  nuisance  in  any  case),  but  by  deep 
borders  of  trees  of  ancient  planting,  like 
the  banks  of  English  estates.  These,  lo- 
cally called  "hedges,"  though  that  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  frivolous  term  for 
such  dignified  oaks,  make  perfect  cover. 
When  the  dogs  locate  a  covey  in  the  open 


and  we  have  flushed  and  shot  at  the  birds 
on  the  rise,  they  scatter,  after  the  manner 
of  quail,  for  the  nearest  hedge,  but,  also 
after  the  manner  of  quail,  they  seldom  fly 
beyond  the  first  one  they  come  to.  So, 
bidding  the  dogs  keep  close,  we  care- 
fully work  down  the  length  of  the  hedge, 
putting  up  singles  and  doubles.  The 
undergrowth  is  thick  enough  to  make 
the  birds  lie  close,  and  the  trees  are  not 
too  thick  for  shooting.  But  you  must 
shoot  quick.  It  makes  a  good  sporting 
chance. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  this  our  legs  give 
out,  for  after  all  ours  are  only  human  legs, 
and  we  have  but  two  apiece.  Of  late 
years  we  have  observed — with  amuse- 
ment, if  not  with  alarm — a  growing  tend- 
ency to  take  the  car  when  going  "down 
neck"  to  "Injun  Point,"  "Little  Boat 
Place,"  "Big  Boat  Place,"  or  any  of  the 
remote  portions  of  the  estate.  Indeed,  as 
there  are  usually  openings  through  the 
hedges,  and  all  of  the  fields  are  level  and 
most  of  them  unploughed,  we  sometimes 
stay  in  the  car,  plunging  and  bumping 
about  through  the  long  grass,  until  the 
dogs  strike  a  scent.  Then  we  jump  out, 
shouting  "steady"  and  "careful,"  flush 
the  covey  and  follow  where  they  lead.  It 
is  something  like  the  method  of  shooting 
quail  in  the  South,  only  there  it  is  done  on 
horseback.  Cross-country  riding  by  mo- 
tor is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  new  sport  of  our 
own  invention. 

When  we  have  had  enough  quail-shoot- 
ing, or  even  before  that  point  is  reached, 
we  chain  up  the  dogs,  by  this  time  also 
fagged,  and,  arising  before  dawn,  set  sail 
by  starlight  in  a  "scooter,"  laden  with 
duck  decoys,  for  one  of  the  low-lying 
points  which  the  salt  meadows  thrust  like 
fingers  into  the  bay.  There,  luxuriously 
resting  at  full  length  upon  the  soft  mud 
and  sedge,  with  rubber  blankets  and  hip- 
boots  intervening  for  our  comfort,  we 
listen  to  the  soporific  breezes  in  the  rushes, 
or  to  each  other's  ideas  for  correcting  the 
universe — which  also,  at  times,  has  a  so- 
porific effect — until  a  bunch  of  broadbill, 
redhead,  or  black  ducks  comes  hurtling  in 
over  the  decoys.  Then  we  neglect  the 
rest  of  the  universe  entirely. 

That,  of  course,  is  just  what  we  are 
there  for — to  forget.  No  other  means, 
as  the  late  President  Cleveland  used  to 


Putting  out  decoys. 
Set  sail  by  starlight  in  a  "  scooter,"   laden  with  duck  decoys.  — Page  524. 


say,  is  quite  so  successful  for  the  purpose 
as  shooting.  Such  is  a  man's  absorption 
that  frequently  one  of  us  asks  the  other, 
seated  scarcely  a  yard  away,  ''Did  you 
shoot,  too?" 

A  mile  of  the  outer  beach  across  the  bay 
belongs  to  the  estate,  and  here  snipe  and 
other  shore  birds  of  a  dozen  varieties  ap- 
pear in  their  appointed  seasons.  In  the 
woods  near  the  house  ruffed  grouse  are 
found — infrequently  enough  to  be  appreci- 
ated. And  down  in  the  rich  black  loam 
of  the  river  banks,  under  low-lying  al- 
ders, hides  the  elusive  woodcock,  often 
in  considerable  numbers,  though  when  to 


hunt  and  where  to  find  that  mosit  mys- 
terious and  beautiful  of  all  our  American 
birds  is  usually  a  different  matter.  Oc- 
casionally even  deer  are  seen  in  the 
woods,  though  no  attempt  is  made  to 
shoot  them. 

That  is  a  goodly  variety  of  game  for  a 
country  place  within  three  hours  of  New 
York  by  rail,  just  a  pleasant  afternoon's 
run  by  motor  over  roads  famous  for 
smoothness.  Nor  is  this  place  stocked 
with  game,  except  occasionally  in  the  case 
of  quail,  when  the  winters  have  been  too 
severe  or  the  foxes  and  owls  too  prolific  for 
the  coveys  to  survive. 
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III 


But,  for  my  part,  an  annual  pilgrimage 
to  the  scene  of  these  delights  would  be  a 
gratifying  privilege,  even  without  the  fe- 
licity of  friendship  or  the  fun  of  shooting: 
An  ancestral  homestead,  built  half  a  cen- 
tury or  so  before  the  Revolution  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
builder  for  at  least  a  part  of  every  year 


the  land,  so  the  story  goes,  on  a  gambling 
debt  from  a  neighbor  whose  descendants, 
as  it  happens,  are  neighbors  to  this  day. 
The  latter  still  have  on  fading  parchment 
the  original  grant  for  the  whole  tract  from 
the  royal  William  and  Mary.  "He  re- 
mained an  exile  from  his  estate  for  seven 
years,"  a  local  historian  writes  of  William 
the  Signer.  ' '  The  devastations  committed 
on  his  property  were  very  great."     But 


^  In  the  woods  near  the  house  ruffed  grouse  are  found. — Page  525. 


since — except  when  the  British  occupied 
it,  the  family  having  fled  for  safety  to  a 
neighboring  State.  The  William  of  that 
generation  (for  I  suppose  he  would  resent 
being  called  Billy  as  much  as  his  present 
namesake  would  object  to  being  called 
William)  was  too  entirely  well  known  and 
hated  by  the  English  to  take  any  risks  for 
his  household,  having  already  taken  quite 
enough  for  himself  by  signing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  raising  a  regi- 
ment which  he  was  now  leading  as  a 
general  in  the  field — a  grim,  determined 
William,  judging  from  the  portrait  which 
hangs  in  the  hall  over  the  sword  he  fought 
with  and  the  pen  he  also  risked  his  life 
with — in  order,  I  suppose,  that  his  de- 
scendant and  I  might  kill  quail.  .  .  .  Well, 
William  immortalized  himself  as  a  pa- 
triot, but  I'd  rather  go  shooting  with  Billy. 
William  was  of  the  fourth  generation 
back  from  the  present,  and  third  down 
from  the  original  ancestor  who  acquired 


fortunately,  although  the  family  silver,  so 
carefully  concealed,  was  never  recovered, 
the  old  house  itself,  for  it  was  old  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  was  not  destroyed. 
With  an  added  wing  or  two,  in  keeping 
\\dth  the  rest,  it  remains  to  this  day  as  it 
was  then,  a  serene  and  dignified  expression 
of  early  Colonial  simplicity — long  and  low 
and  lovable,  well-proportioned  rooms  and 
many  of  them,  low-ceiled,  party-raftered, 
and  with  twenty-four  small  panes  in  each 
of  the  many  old  windows. 

Gleaming  white  against  the  dark  pro- 
tecting woods  to  the  north,  nestling  close 
to  the  ancestral  sod,  and  caressed  by  an 
enormous  linden-tree  which  towers  high 
above  the  sturdy  chimneys,  the  house 
smiles  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  velvet  lawn, 
level  as  a  billiard-table  and  undefiled  by 
flower-beds  or  bushes.  This  is  bound  at  a 
restful  distance  by  a  noble  oak  frame,  also 
of  ancestral  planting.  It  is  a. mile  or  more 
to  the  water,  and  two  vistas  have  been 
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cut  through  the  trees  to  catch  the  gleam 
of  the  silver  bay  and — beyond  the  tawny 
dunes  of  the  outer  beach — the  crisp  blue 
band  of  the  thrilling  sea. 

It  is  a  stalwart  old  house,  constructed  in 
days  before  American  builders  were  given 
to  putting  on  Georgian  airs  and  graces. 
The  plain  clapboard  exterior  suggests  that 
tranquil  disdain  of  decoration  which  our 
best  modern  architects  now  display  in 
some  of  their  chaste  domestic  exteriors — 
certain  of  Charles  Piatt's,  for  example — 
as  if  quietly  aware  of  being  exquisitely  cor- 
rect in  line  and  proportion  but  aristocrat- 
ically oblivious  to  whether  you  know  it  or 


not.  Out  of  sight,  but  not  many  miles 
down  the  coast,  numerous  smart  country 
homes  rear  their  conspicuous  heads,  each 
looking  just  as  expensive  as  it  can,  or,  if 
it  can't,  then  self-consciously  ''artistic." 
The  summer  crowds  rushing  by  on  the 
train  to  the  resorts  of  fashion  would  never 
guess,  from  the  desolate  little  station  bear- 
ing its  name,  the  existence  of  this  vener- 
able estate  hidden  by  its  thick  wall  of 
woods,  far  removed  from  the  highways  in- 
fested by  screeching  motors,  meditating 
on  the  past  in  unmolested  seclusion. 

Up  in  the  garret  are  rough  hide  trunks, 
studded  with  brass  nails,  containing  flow- 
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ered  waistcoats,  poke  bonnets,  mob  caps. 
Under  the  stout  hewn  rafters  are  hand- 
made chests  and  home-made  casks,  gath- 
ering dust.  In  dark  corners  He  candle- 
moulds,  spoon-moulds,  and  quaint  cush- 
ioned saddles — all  waiting  patiently.  .  .  . 

As  in  other  old  houses  diamond  scratch- 
ings  may  be  found  on  some  of  the  old 
w^rinkled  wdndow-panes.  Now,  the  gen- 
eral had  two  beautiful  daughters,  who 
were  asked  in  marriage,  so  the  family  tra- 
dition runs,  by  two  swains  who  later  in  the 
course  of  human  events  became  Presi- 
dents of  these  United  States,  but,  if  I  may 
quote  one  of  his  great-great-granddaugh- 
ters, the  humorous  annalist  of  the  present 
generation,  "Unmindful  of  the  laments  of 
collateral  posterity  the  daughters  rejected 
them  for  the  superior  charms  of  an  army 
surgeon  and  a  gallant  colonel."  Perhaps 
it  was  one  of  these  belles  who,  either  be- 
fore or  after  her  great  decision,  felt  im- 
pelled to  express  her  views  of  the  world 
upon  the  window  of  her  boudoir — "Life  is 
a  blank."  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  results  were  curious,  for  the  dia- 
mond slipped  upon  the  glass,  the  "1"  in 
"blank"  became  an  "e"  and  the  "k"  de- 
clined to  become  at  all.  So  "Life  is  a 
bean  "  remains  to  this  day  the  message  the 
fascinating  lady  left  to  collateral  posterity 
and  to  its  numerous  house-parties;  thus 
showing  that  even  in  the  good  old  times 
of  soft  sighs  and  subtle  swoonings,  of  lace 
frills  and  silver  snuff-boxes,  ironic  reality 
had  a  mischievous  trick  of  touching  high 
romance  with  low  comedy. 

Out  in  the  shadowed  garden,  recently 
restored,  is  the  same  path  once  trod  by 
this  ennuied  lady's  dainty  slipper  when 
she  ventured  forth  to  gather  what  were 
then  called  "posies."  Down  the  lane  are 
the  same  oaks  beneath  which  the  beaux 
and  belles  of  those  days  strolled  and 
courted.  Young  people  stroll  there  still 
at  times ;  only  now  they  wear  linen  or  duck 
dresses,  and  knickerbockers  or  flannels. 
And  it  is  highly  improbable  that  their  dia- 
logue is  adorned  with  such  long  and  com- 
plicated compliments  as  in  those  days. 
Otherwise  it  is  not  so  vastly  different,  I 
fancy — more  stately  then,  less  artificial 
now. 

Meanwhile,  in  any  case,  the  oaks  them- 
selves have  grown  more  stately  than  ever, 
and  the  garden  path  once  merely  bordered 


with  box  is  now  completely  canopied  by  it 
from  end  to  end.  .  .  .  So,  after  all,  there 
are  advantages  in  belonging  to  the  present 
generation  even  for  purposes  of  romance 
and  picturesqueness.  Older  generations 
cannot  enjoy  the  tone  of  time  which  they 
create  for  those  who  follow  after.  The 
glamour  of  their  day  did  not  exist  for 
them.  A  dull,  prosaic  age  they  doubtless 
considered  it  (witness  "Life  is  a  bean") 
until,  peradventure,  they  took  a  certain 
never-to-be-forgotten  stroll  down  the  lane 
or  through  the  box.  Then  it  did  not  mat- 
ter. For  there  are  older  things  than  oaks, 
and  more  beautiful  than  gardens. 


IV 


My  first  expedition  to  this  entrancing 
spot  had  the  added  delight  of  a  memo- 
rable surprise.  Though  I  had  occasion 
later  to  learn  how  much  he  loved  it,  my 
shooting  pal  had  told  me  nothing  about 
his  country  home  except  to  say  that  it  was 
"an  old  farm-house — pretty  plain,"  and 
to  hope  that  I  would  not  mind!  Now, 
even  in  those  youthful  days  old  houses 
were  a  passion  with  me,  and  so,  at  the  end 
of  our  long,  cold  drive  by  night  past  an  In- 
dian reservation  and  through  what  seemed 
an  interminable  forest,  when  I  found  what 
kind  of  "  an  old  farm-house  "  it  was,  it  was 
love  at  first  sight  for  me.  Here  were 
broad  fireplaces  built  before  the  nation 
was  founded,  with  full-length  logs  blaz- 
ing cheerily  in  them;  bewildering  passage- 
ways with  unexpected  steps  leading  up 
into  one  room,  down  into  another;  whim- 
sical doors  with  latches  which  would  not 
stay  latched;  antique  furniture  which  had 
not  come  from  shops;  grandfather  clocks 
placed  there  by  grandfathers;  and  an 
ancient  gun-room  with  long  fowling-pieces 
left  there  by  previous  generations  of 
sportsmen — almost  everything,  in  fact, 
orthodox  old  houses  ought  to  have,  ex- 
cept, to  be  truthful  at  the  risk  of  seem- 
ing to  be  carping,  there  were  no  ghosts. 
Clinging  to  it  all,  from  cellar  to  garret, 
was  that  wondrous,  that  delicious  odor  of 
antiquity,  so  suggestive  of  life  and  its 
changes,  so  eloquent  of  death  which  does 
not  change. 

As  it  happened,  good  shooting  in  good 
company  over  good  dogs,  combined  with 
bachelor  hall  in  an  old  country-house, 


But,  oh,  the  fun  of  those  early  morning  starts! — Page  530. 


mellow  and  remote,  was  a  thing  I  had 
fondly  dreamed  and  doubtless  written 
about.  But  it  is  such  a  rare  joy,  even  in 
youth,  when  life  obligingly  comes  true  to 
fiction.  It  proved  too  much  for  me. 
Despite  the  deplorable  lack  of  a  ghost,  I 
could  not  sleep  that  night. 

But  for  that  matter  neither  did  my  host, 
and  he  had  lived  there  all  his  life  and  his 
ancestors  before  him.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  mth  chattering  teeth  he  came 
to  wake  me  at  chilly  dawn,  he  explained 


that  he  never  could  sleep  the  first  night 
before  shooting.  Well,  even  to  this  day, 
though  the  years  have  brought  us  deeper 
joys  than  good  hunting  and  keener  sor- 
rows than  bad  weather,  we  are  usually  too 
excited  to  sleep  much  on  the  eve  of  shoot- 
ing. He,  it  seems,  is  continually  startled 
by  the  old  horror  of  not  waking  until  noon 
and  I  by  the  tantalizing  nightmare  of  a 
shell  stuck  in  my  gun  while  a  thousand 
birds  are  describing  graceful  parabolas 
about  my  head. 
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And  to  this  day  we  still  arise  at  an  un- 
earthly hour,  like  children  on  Christmas. 
This,  of  course,  is  quite  unnecessary,  un- 
less we  are  going  out  on  the  bay  after 
ducks,  for  quail  are  hard  to  find  in  the 
early  hours,  before  they  leave  the  woods 
to  forage,  and  we  are  sure  to  get  soak- 
ing wet  in  the  long  grass  at  dewy  dawn 
and  to  be  tired  out  before  sunset  in  any 
case. 

But,  oh,  the  fun  of  those  early  morning 
starts!  The  hurried  dressing  by  candle- 
light; the  dark,  stark  silence  of  the  sen- 
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tient  old  house;  the  startling  creak  of  the 
stairs,  the  surprising  unconcern  of  the  pre- 
occupied clock  in  the  hall,  ticking  loudly, 
tocking  deliberately.  And  then  the  daz- 
zling light  and  the  welcome  roar  of  the 
crackling  fire  in  the  dining-room ;  the  even 
more  welcome  smell  of  the  coffee  bubbling 
on  the  old  black  crane;  the  hurried  break- 
fast devoured  with  boy-like  talk  and 
laughter.  And  finally,  lighting  a  pipe, 
*' sweetest  at  dawn,"  and  taking  up  our 
glistening  guns,  we  carefully  tiptoe  out  of 
the  side  door — having  by  this  time,  to  be 


"Good  Hunting" 
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sure,  thoroughly  awakened  the  rest  of  the 
household. 

But  we're  off  at  last!  the  long-awaited 
moment !  Across  the  frosted  lawn  comes 
the  cool,  sweet  breath  of  the  woods. 
Above  the  clear-cut  rim  of  the  sea  comes 
the  inquiring  sun.  And  from  far  out  on 
the  bay  comes  a  muffled  "thrump!" — • 
some  one  is  shooting  ducks.  We  slip  shells 
into  our  guns.  We  close  the  breach  with 
a  low  clang  that  is  music  to  our  ears  and 
to  the  dogs'.  They  are  unleashed  now, 
they  race  like  mad  across  the  w^hitened 
grass,  then  back  again  to  us  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  all  true — are  we  really  going 
shooting  together  again?  We  are!  We 
are!  They  leap  and  dance  and  lick  our 
faces.  They  bark  and  whine  and  bump 
their  silly  old  heads  against  our  gun-bar- 
rels. For  they  too  have  been  waiting  and 
longing  for  this  moment,  understanding 
all  the  preparations,  crying  for  joy  at  the 
sight  of  faded  shooting-coats,  springing  to 
their  feet  at  every  movement  of  their 
gods.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  we  fail  to  strike  the  scent  in 
''Great  Lot,"  in  ''Ballroom  Lot,"  or  the 
"Lot  Before  the  Door."  Maybe  even 
"Lucky  Lot"  fails  us,  though  that  used 
always  to  be  a  sure  place  to  find  a  covey  or 
two,  as  the  name  suggests — our  own  name, 
which  in  turn  may  be  handed  down  and 
accepted  unquestioningly  by  later  genera- 
tions like  the  many  other  local  names  with 
no  other  authority  than  custom.  Possi- 
bly we  find  it  necessary  to  work  far  out 
through  "Muddy  Bars"  and  beyond 
"Lun's  Orchard"  to  the  sweet-smelling 
cover  among  the  bayberries  down  by  the 
water. 

The  sun  is  getting  high.  It  is  nine 
o'clock.  It  seems  like  noon.  Sweaters 
have  become  a  nuisance.  The  dogs  have 
lost  their  first  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  Then  sud- 
denly— it  is  always  when  least  expected — 
one  of  them,  ranging  casually  by  a  clump 
of  stunted  bushes,  stops  abruptly  as  if 
instantaneously  petrified.  It  is  a  most 
complete  stop.  His  head  was  slightly 
turned  to  one  side;  it  remains  so.  His 
tail  is  straight  out  behind.     His  eyes  are 


fixed  and  glassy.     His  nostrils  are  twitch- 
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"He's  got  'em — come  up!"  We  both 
run  forward,  the  shells  in  our  pockets  rat- 
tling. Thirst  and  fatigue  are  forgotten 
now. 

The  other  dog  has  seen,  heard,  and 
straightway  understands.  He  too  comes 
up,  but  more  cautiously.  Watch  him 
putting  down  one  foot  at  a  time  gin- 
gerly, "backing  up"  his  friend  splendidly 
— ^until  he  too  winds  the  birds,  crouches 
suddenly,  and  stands  as  if  frozen  to  the 
spot.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight.  Beyond, 
the  brown  fields  fall  away  to  the  blue 
water.  The  dogs  are  silhouetted  against 
it.     There's  a  white  sail  out  there. 

"Be  ready — they're  lying  close." 

Our  voices  are  high  and  tremulous. 

"They'll  turn  and  make  for  the  woods 
— look  out  for  a  cross  shot." 

We  take  a  step  nearer.  Though  we 
cannot  see  the  birds  it  is  now  a  moral 
certainty  that  there  is  a  covey  of  quail 
here  within  a  few  feet  of  us.  And  it  is 
bound  to  rise  in  a  second  or  two  with  a 
furious  w^hir  of  wings  which  always  alarms 
the  novice  and  frequently  confuses  even 
veterans  like  ourselves.  We  stand  with 
guns  poised,  our  hearts  thumping  like 
trip-hammers.  The  dogs  are  trembling, 
but  they  are  holding  the  point  stanchly. 

With  no  premonitory  sound  or  move- 
ment there  is  a  sudden  roar,  a  speckled 
brown  geyser  has  gushed  up  out  of  the 
grass  at  our  feet,  and  a  dozen  quail  are  in 
the  air  at  once,  scudding  at  high  speed  for 
the  woods,  while  we,  remembering  or  neg- 
lecting to  "  follow  through  "  with  our  cross 
shots,  empty  our  guns  after  them. 


How  many  did  we  bag? 

We  each  scored  a  right  and  left,  per- 
haps. Perhaps  we  both  made  double 
misses.  Four  birds  or  none,  it  doesn't 
matter  much.  Every  care  in  the  world 
was  forgotten  for  the  moment,  and  we 
have  a  picture  to  remember  through  the 
long  days  in  town. 
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Vanderbilt  residences. 


St.  Thomas's  Church.       University  Club. 


Hotel  Gotham. 


TWO  NEW  YORK  SKETCHES 

A  bit  of  Fifth  Avenue  above  sad  Street,  harmonious  in  effect,  combining  residences  and  a  business  building.     Just 

beyond  is  St.  Thomas's  Church,  the  University  Club,  and  Hotel  Gotham.     This  section  has  the  effect 

of  being  finished  although  New  York  is  constantly  changing  in  appearance. 
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Hotel  Biltmore. 
Hotel  Belmont.  Vanderbilt  Avenue  Office  Building. 

BY  VERNON  HOWE  BAILEY. 


Grand  Central  Terminal. 


The  Grand  Central  Terminal,  the  building  of  which  has  formed  the  connecting-point  of  four  subway  systems  and  has 
created  a  great  pubhc  centre.     Not  a  building  in  the  picture  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing is  still  going  on.      The  excavation  is  on  the  site  of  the  Grand  Union  Hotel. 
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Drnivii  by  Aionzo  Kimball. 

The  childish  little  figure  that  danced  with  rage  before  him. — Page  536. 
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THE    BELLS    OF    CULLAM 


By  Ethel  Watts  Mumford 

Illustrations    by   Alonzo    Kimball 


ORD  LOVALL  STUART 
McCAMMERON  of  Ab- 
ernethy  and  Lochan,  was  a 
grand  golfer — "  gowfer,"  he 
pronounced  it,  with  a  won- 
derful rounded  "ow."  He 
was  sixty-five  years  old,  stood  six  feet  six 
in  his  spiked  heather-brogues,  and  his 
temper  was  as  short  as  his  stroke  was 
long  and  his  accent  broad.  He  was  the 
admiration  and  terror  of  all  the  links 
from  John  o'  Groat's  to  ^'  Killiecrankie," 
and  body  and  soul  he  owned  ''Wully" 
Forsythe,  the  only  caddie  to  survive  his 
fierce  czarship  of  "  the  Game  of  Kings.'' 
In  his  tyrannical  way  the  old  man 
loved  the  boy.  It  was  his  one  concession 
to  human  weakness.  Ice  and  iron  he 
was  to  every  other  claim.  He  hated 
weakness,  he  hated  it  so  viciously  that 
he  had  cut  out  his  own  heart — though 
his  tenants  claimed  he  never  had  one — 
to  satisfy  that  hatred.  The  countryside 
told  in  whispers  how  he  had  cast  forth 
his  only  daughter,  lovely,  gentle  Ann 
Linsey,  because  in  her  feminine  softness 
she  had  given  her  heart  to  Duncan  Gor- 
don, who  was  '^no  wat,  but  a  puir  laddie 
frae  the  pass  o'  the  Laicht."  Ay,  he  had 
put  her  out,  and  she  and  her  husband  had 
gone  to  Canada,  to  be  heard  of  no  more, 
and  the  estate  being  entailed,  there  was 
but  Httle  cause  to  hope  that  lovely  Ann 
Linsey  would  ever  glad  the  wayside  with 
her  bonnie  face  again.  But  her  father, 
having  cast  her  from  his  house,  to  all 
appearances  cast  her  from  his  mind  also. 
Her  name  w^as  never  mentioned  after  the 
boards  were  nailed  across  the  doors  of  the 
rooms  that  had  been  hers.  Consequently 
the  affection  the  dour  lord  displayed  for 
Wully  Forsythe  was  a  miracle  second  only 
to  that  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den. 

To  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
being  his  lordship's  caddie,  and  not  only 
retained  this  high  ofl&ce,  but  actually  to 
have  wrung  favor  from  the  taskmaster, 
argued  a  being  little  short  of  angelic. 
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Could  the  good  people  of  Abernethy  have 
eavesdropped  at  the  forming  of  this 
strange  alliance,  they  would  have  imder- 
stood  the  situation  better,  for  Wully  was 
far  from  being  even  a  lesser  cherub.  At 
the  age  of  eleven,  undersized,  red-headed, 
and  freckled  in  flakes,  he  was  as  emo- 
tional a  little  har  as  ever  told  himself  to 
sleep  wdth  stories  of  hair-raising  crimes, 
not  the  least  frequent  of  w^hichwere  the 
mental  trouncings  he  gave  his  master. 
Wully  was  tender-hearted  to  foolishness, 
and  sentimental  as  only  a  Highlander  can 
be.  Tears  dwelt  so  near  his  red-lashed 
eyelids  that  he  controlled  them  only  by 
giving  his  tongue  free  rein.  The  Fates, 
in  order  to  keep  him  from  bursting  when 
fury  was  upon  him,  had  endowed  him 
with  language.  He  could  swear ! — heav- 
ens, how  he  could  swear  1  It  was  this  gift, 
which  amounted  to  real  genius,  that  per- 
formed the  miracle. 

It  happened  one  hot  August  morning 
on  the  second  day  of  Wully's  incumbency 
of  the  position  of  caddie-in-chief.  He 
lugged  his  master's  clubs  across  the  Hnks, 
perspiration  dropping  from  his  bulbous 
brow,  weariness  cramping  his  thin  legs 
as  he  strove  to  keep  pace  mth  the  huge, 
tireless  old  man.  The  giant  was  having 
his  own  troubles.  The  unaccustomed 
heat  put  him  off  his  game.  He  foozled, 
he  tore  the  turf,  he  lost  three  balls  in  the 
Banlock  tarn,  and  ended  by  breaking  his 
favorite  lofter.  ''What  were  caddies  for 
but  to  be  sworn  at?  Any  able-bodied 
man  could  carry  his  own  clubs."  Thus 
he  would  have  argued,  and,  therefore, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  he  cursed  Wully 
Forsythe  right  through  the  dictionary  of 
anathema.  The  boy's  eyes  took  on  a 
misty  look,  furious  tears  gathered  back 
of  the  pale  blue,  his  nose  pricked,  and  he 
swelled  like  a  pink  and  freckled  toad. 

Lord  Lovall  continued  his  tirade,  and, 
words  failing,  he  struck  the  boy  fair  on 
the  bare  knees  with  the  handle  of  the 
broken  lofter. 
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Then  the  dam  broke.  Tears  dripped 
from  WuUy's  eyes,  his  gash  of  a  mouth 
opened  to  eloquence  that  swept  over  the 
great  golfer's  choice  collection  of  insults, 
drowned  it  and  flowed  on  unchecked. 
When  he  had  used  up  every  epithet 
known  to  the  links,  he  invented  new  ones, 
derived  from,  the  de'il  himself  would 
have  to  guess  where.  They  were  vivid, 
picturesque,  biting  as  vitriol,  spontane- 
ous and  all-embracing. 

His  lordship  stood,  his  huge  legs  spread 
apart,  his  knotted  hands  on  his  hips,  his 
shoulders  bent  forward,  and  his  great 
leonine  head  overhanging  the  childish 
little  figure  that  danced  with  rage  before 
him. 

Wully  capped  the  climax  by  snatching 
up  the  head  of  the  golf-stick  and  casting 
it  at  the  giant's  shin,  where  it  landed 
with  a  resounding  crack.  Having  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  leze-majesty,  Wully 
stopped  short.  He  stood  still,  aghast, 
fully  expecting  to  be  beaten  to  jelly  with 
any  or  all  of  the  steel-tipped  weapons  he 
carried. 

What  happened  was  sheer  cataclysm — 
Lord  Lovall  Stuart  McCammeron  held 
out  his  hand. 

'T  apologize,  Wully.  I  should  have 
been  mair  the  man  than  to  cast  ma  ill- 
^^'ill  at  a  child.    I  beg  yer  pairdon." 

Wully  calmed  down  instantly,  but  he 
stood  his  ground. 

"Ah  accept  yer  lordship's  apology," 
he  said  T^^ith  the  dignity  of  an  archbishop. 

Lovall's  vast  shoulders  began  to  shake, 
and  he  turned  away  his  face  to  hide  the 
grin  that  would  not  be  controlled.  The 
boy  had  won.  From  that  day  the  two 
were  companions.  Wully  left  his  aunt's 
none  too  opulent  home,  and  came  to  live 
at  the  castle.  Up  and  down  the  land,  as 
golf  tournaments  drew  them,  went  the 
dean  of  the  sport  and  his  freckled  squire, 
together,  one  and  inseparable. 

But  success  had  made  him  overbold, 
and  there  came  a  day  when  Wully  over- 
stepped his  bounds,  a  day  that  burned 
itself  into  the  boy's  mind  and  heart,  a 
day  of  wrath,  a  day  that  threatened  com- 
plete disruption.  And  the  cause  of  his 
undoing  was  far-away  Ann  Linsey,  and 
thereafter  he  hated  her  resentfully. 

Came  a  letter  to  Factor  Stevens,  a  let- 


ter from  Canada — a  pitiful,  proud,  brave 
letter.  There  was  news,  great  news  and 
sad  news.  Duncan  Gordon  was  dead  and 
gone — killed  in  the  cave-in  of  a  mine — 
and  his  son  was  born  in  black  sorrow  in 
a  blacker  world.  There  was  also  an  en- 
closure addressed  to  his  lordship,  in  a 
shaking  hand. 

Factor  Stevens  sat  for  long  in  the  office, 
thinking.  Who  dare  present  that  letter  ? 
Not  he !  He  was  manager  of  the  vast 
estate,  and  had  no  will  to  forfeit  his  job. 
He  was  minded  for  a  moment  to  destroy 
both  communications,  for  who  would  ever 
know?  But  his  conscience  smote  him 
cruelly  and  he  mumbled  excuses  to  him- 
self under  his  breath.  With  the  thin  for- 
eign paper  scorching  his  pocket  he  sought 
out  the  minister,  Stewart  Campbell,  at 
the  manse.  Campbell  looked  at  the  en- 
velope directed  in  that  quavering  hand, 
and  his  spirit  sickened — he  was  a  mild 
little  man.  Face  the  Lion  of  Lochan 
with  that  message — not  he  !  He  had  four 
motherless  children,  and  the  manse  was 
comfortable,  "the  minister's  pool"  in  the 
salmon  river,  a  rich  one,  and  the  "glebe" 
rented  well.  But  Ann  Linsey's  letter 
must,  for  all  that,  reach  its  destination. 

He  rose,  donned  his  flat  black  hat, 
seized  Stevens's  arm,  and  led  him  across 
the  cobbled  street  to  the  long  gray 
schoolhouse,  over  which  presided  Domi- 
nie Farquarson,  a  man  of  learning  and 
resource.  They  found  him  seated  at  his 
back  door,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  Epictetus 
in  his  hand.  And  there,  T^ith  the  babble 
of  the  Banlock  burn  in  their  ears,  they 
set  the  matter  before  him.  "  He  stood  well 
with  his  lordship — better  than  any.  It 
would  be  his  place  to  deliver  the  letter." 
Dominie  Farquarson  wrinkled  his  shrewd 
eyes. 

"  Afreed  f er  yer  jobs  ?  "  he  said.  "  Weel, 
so  am  I."  He  shifted  his  pipe  and  raised 
his  book.  The  visitors,  with  sinking 
hearts,  departed. 

Stevens  looked  blank,  the  minister 
scratched  his  gray  head  and  pursed  his 
lips.  And  then  came  Hepsey  McLean 
bobbing  down  the  street,  a  basket  of 
"scattern"  on  her  arm,  her  withered  face 
framed  in  a  red  knitted  cap,  as  envelop- 


ing as  an  a\aator  s. 

"It's  Hepsey,' 
fuUy. 


said   Campbell  hope- 
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''Ay,  it's  Hepsey,"  said  Stevens  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

They  headed  her  off  and  conducted  her 
to  the  quiet  of  the  lane  back  of  the  fish- 
shop.  And  there  they  consulted  her,  as 
did  every  one  in  Lochan  and  Abernethy. 

She  shook  her  old  head  and  clacked 
her  withered  lips.  ''Auch,  ay!"  she 
murmured,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
rhumy  eyes.  ''There's  but  one  in  the 
world  can  tak  that  letter  tae  his  lordship 
and  live,"  she  said,  "and  that  same  is 
Wully  Forsythe,  the  caddie." 

The  two  harassed  men  looked  at  each 
other. 

"It's  Wully,"  said  they  in  one  breath. 
"Wumman,  yer  recht." 

"And  Wully's  in  high  favor  noo," 
Stevens  added.  "His  lordship  has  made 
the  score  for  the  bell  at  Cullam  links,  and 
made  the  bell  at  Lorcan,  too,  within  the 
month.    It's  the  Lord's  doin',  I'm  think- 


in'." 


"Tell  his  aunt,  the  widow  Forres,"  sug- 
gested Hepsey.  "  She'll  send  for  the  lad, 
and  then  ye  can  win  him  to  it,  he's  as 
soft  as  a  girl.  Get  him  tae  greet  over 
Ann  Linsey,  an'  yer  got  him.  Auch, 
ay,"  she  sighed,  and  took  up  the  basket 
and  went  her  way. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Wully  was 
sent  for.  Very  flattered  he  was  when  the 
two  great  men  of  the  village  made  much 
of  him,  assured  him  that  he  alone  could 
be  trusted  with  the  all-important  com- 
munication, complimented  him  on  hold- 
ing his  unique  position  of  caddie  for  well 
over  a  year;  and  Wully,  swelling  with 
self-importance,  wept  over  her  leddyship's 
misfortunes,  and,  between  pride  and  pity, 
was  swept  off  his  common-sense  feet. 

He  hid  the  letter  in  his  inside  pocket 
and  returned  to  the  castle.  As  he  trudged 
on  his  gait  became  heavier,  his  courage 
began  to  ooze,  his  braggart  pride  col- 
lapsed like  a  pricked  balloon.  He  was 
a  very  frightened,  very  unhappy,  and,  af-. 
ter  all,  a  very  little  boy  of  only  twelve. 
But  his  word  was  passed  to  deliver  that 
letter.    He  had  no  alternative. 

He  sought  admittance  to  the  library, 
where  his  lordship  never  read,  but  often 
sat  of  a  lonely  evening.  His  master  looked 
up,  his  lion's  eyes  glaring  at  the  intruder. 

"I  didna  send  for  ye,  lad,"  he  growled. 

"Please,  sir,"  Wully  shuffled,  "it's  ma 


rapoort."  He  handed  his  school  report 
to  the  giant,  who  glanced  at  it. 

"Gude,  gude— it'll  do." 

"An' — an',"  Wully's  heart  was  beating 
hard. 

"  Got  with  it,"  his  lordship  commanded. 
"What  hae  ye  done  the  noo?" 

Wully  fumbled  in  his  breast,  clutched 
the  envelope,  and  brought  it  forth  with  a 
trembling  hand.  "I  brought  yer  lord- 
ship a  letter,"  he  squeaked,  like  a  cor- 
nered mouse,  and  placed  the  missive  on 
the  great  oak  table  under  his  master's 
eyes. 

The  change  that  came  over  the  old  man 
was  terrifying.  His  face  became  livid,  his 
eyes  blazed  with  ungovernable  fury.  He 
rose  with  one  terrible  up-sweep  of  his  gi- 
gantic figure. 

"Throw  that  letter  in  the  fire!"  he 
thundered,  'UJirow  it!"  Shaking  like  a 
blown  reed,  Wully  took  up  the  letter  and 
tossed  it  on  the  embers,  where  it  blazed 
for  an  instant  and  fell  to  black  wisps. 
"And  now" — the  great  hand  fell  upon 
the  boy's  shoulders;  he  was  lifted  clean 
off  his  feet,  shaken  till  his  teeth  rattled 
and  his  eyes  started  from  his  head,  and 
thrown  across  the  room,  where  he  fell 
asprawl,  his  head  within  an  inch  of  a 
stand  of  heavy  armor  that  would  have 
killed  him  outright  had  he  struck  upon 
it.  Half  stunned,  he  looked  up  into  the 
contorted  face  of  his  chief.  "Listen  tae 
me!"  Lord  Lovall  bellowed.  "If  ever 
ye  dare  to  bring  me  such  a  letter — or  to 
mention  that  name,  or  by  word  or  deed 
mind  me  of  that  limmer — that  day  I'll 
kill  ye,  Wully  Forsythe,  dead  wheer  ye 
stand." 

A  heavy  dog-whip  lay  on  the  table. 
His  lordship  seized  it  and  brought  the 
lash  down  with  all  the  force  of  his  huge 
body  on  the  boy's  quivering  shoulders 
again  and  again.  Wully  did  not  cry  out. 
He  clambered  to  his  feet,  covering  his 
face  with  his  skinny  arm,  and  shrieked: 

"I  resign,  damn  ye,  I  resign!" 

His  coat  was  torn  open  in  half  a  dozen 
places,  and  the  blood  glowed  on  the  white 
shirt  beneath. 

Lovall,  with  an  oath,  cast  the  whip  on- 
to the  hearth  and,  crossing  his  great  arms, 
seemed  to  press  back  his  rage  within  him- 
self. When  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was 
calm. 
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"Tell  Mar,  the  gillie,  tae  wash  yer 
back,  WuUy — and  be  on  the  links  at  six 
thirty,  the  morn." 

The  boy  lifted  his  livid  face.  "Ye 
links  '  deil,'  I  hae  resigned  1   I  telt  yer." 

"At  six  thirty,"  said  his  lordship. 
"Ye  canna  tell  me,  Wully  Forsythe,  ye 
didna  ken  ye  shudna  have  come  tae  me 
with  that  letter.  Ye  got  yer  pay  fer  com- 
in.'  Ye  ken  what  tae  expect  shud  ye 
offend  again.  Now  we  understand  one 
another.    At  six  thirty,  the  morn." 

Stiff,  sore,  and  outwardly  sullen,  Wully 
was  on  the  links  when  the  mists  cleared, 
but  deep  in  his  heart  was  overwhelming 
thanksgiving — he  was  not  to  be  cast  out. 
Once  more  the  strange  friendship  was 
cemented.  The  two  took  up  their  united 
life,  one  and  inseparable — the  giant  of  ice 
and  iron;  the  romantic,  sentimental  boy. 

The  weary,  dreary  fogs  of  Glasgow 
drifted  before  Lord  Lovall  McCammer- 
on's  windows  overlooking  the  gray  and 
crowded  street.  The  grand  old  golfer  sat 
wedged  in  an  armchair,  two  sizes  too  small 
for  him,  and  surveyed  the  boy.  Wully 
was  now  thirteen.  The  years  had  pulled 
him  out  long  and  narrow  and  peppered 
him  with  more  freckles.  His  hair  was 
auburn,  and  his  blue  eyes  held  back  the 
sympathetic  or  tempestuous  tears  with  a 
harder  pucker,  a  parody  and  unconscious 
imitation  of  his  lordship's  challenging  eye. 
Time  had  been  unable  to  hack  or  hew 
another  wrinkle  on  McCammeron's  face 
or  filch  a  cubit  from  his  upright  stature. 
Grimmer  of  expression  it  could  not  have 
made  him,  but  at  the  moment  satisfied 
pride  had  relaxed  the  gashes  from  nostril 
to  chin  that  bounded  his  iron  mouth  on 
the  east  and  west. 

"Wully,"  said  he,  "it's  a  great  honor 
they  have  conferred  upon  us,  d'ye  mind 
it,  lad  ?  To  be  made  custodian  of  the 
golf  bells  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibeetion ! 
It's  the  highest  tribute  the  united  gov- 
ernors of  all  the  links  in  Scotland  could 
pay,  and  I  hope  ye'U  realize  it." 

Wully  flushed  magenta  under  the 
freckles. 

"  I  ken,"  he  nodded.    "  It's  grrand ! " 

"We  will  now  go  forrmally  to  the  ex- 
hibeetion grrounds  and  prresent  ourr- 
selves,"  his  lordship  announced,  rising 
with  difficulty  from  the  grip  of  the  chair. 


The  boy  rang  a  hand-bell,  which 
brought  forward  a  serving-man  attired  in 
a  suit  of  shockingly  loud  plaid — his  lord- 
ship's "service  tartan."  The  whiskered 
valet  presented  his  master  wdth  stick, 
gloves,  and  handkerchief,  and  helped  him 
with  his  wide-skirted  overcoat.  Wully 
took  up  his  cap  and  jerked  the  knees  of 
his  outgrown  golf  trousers.  The  dean  of 
the  links  and  his  henchman  were  about 
to  take  office  as  custodians  of  the  trophies; 
and  the  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land guarded  a  mere  trifle  compared  to 
the  glorious  responsibility  of  the  golf 
prizes  of  Scotland's  ancient  and  honorable 
companies. 

At  the  door  of  the  hotel  his  lordship's 
barouche  awaited  him — he  scorned  such 
"kittle  cattle"  as  taxis — and  in  state, 
Wully  on  the  box  beside  the  driver,  was 
driven  to  the  exhibition  grounds.  At  the 
historical  pavilion  they  were  met  by  a 
deputation  of  officers  representing  the 
great  clubs,  the  formidable  Unks  of  the 
north  and  south  countries,  and  Lovall 
Stuart  McCammeron,  Lord  of  Abernethy 
and  Lochan,  was  conducted  to  the  long, 
well-lighted  room,  where,  on  shelves  and 
in  cases,  shone  the  priceless  treasures 
that  two  hundred  years  of  golfing  had 
w^on  and  lost.  There  were  high  silver 
flagons  bearing  the  hall-marks  of  the 
Georges,  tankards  and  bowls  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  platters  and  nefs  and  loving- 
cups,  shields  and  beakers  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  and  ages.  A  brave  and  glittering 
show  they  made,  and  each  bore  the  score 
and  the  name  of  the  match  it  com- 
memorated, a  feast  for  the  eye  of  every 
true  golfer — a  silver  record  of  mighty 
strokes  and  magnificent  putting. 

But  it  was  not  upon  this  gorgeous  dis- 
play that  the  eye  of  their  honorable 
custodian  dwelt  with  keenest  pride,  not 
the  magnificence  of  hall-marked  plate 
that  rejoiced  his  sporting  soul.  Such 
plate  one  might  gaze  upon  in  many  an 
ancient  hall,  many  a  castle  boasted  its 
carefully  poHshed  and  hoarded  testi- 
monials to  golf  supremacy.  But  only 
once  in  a  proverbial  blue  moon  were  the 
golf  bells  brought  together  for  the  vulgar 
herd  to  covet  and  wonder  at.  The  golf 
bells !  How  their  jingling  music  tinkled 
down  the  years,  and  how  they  shone  and 
twinkled  in  the  long  central  cases  down 
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the  room.  Each  of  the  great  Knks  had 
its  own  show-case — and  there  the  silver 
bells  reposed.  In  shape  like  sleigh-bells, 
of  varying  sizes,  strung  on  the  slim  rod 
of  an  ancient  golf-stick  that  had  itself 
made  its  grand  record;  each  bell  bearing 
a  name,  the  winner  of  the  club  match  of 
the  year.  There  w^re  brassies  and  lof ters 
and  putters  galore,  fitted  close  between 
handle  and  iron,  with  crowding  bells.  One 
read  in  quaint  script  names  world-famous 
in  their  day,  names  forgotten,  except  for 
a  mossy  stone  in  the  kirkyard,  and  on  the 
dented  "grelot"  that  commemorated  a 
championship. 

It  was  upon  the  golf  bells  that  the  Lord 
of  Abernethy's  eyes  gloated.  Here,  in- 
deed, was  the  Great  Trust. 

Wully's  eyes  almost  popped  from  their 
tawny-lashed  sockets  as  the  keys  of  the 
cases  were  turned  over  to  his  master. 
For  upon  him  would  devolve  the  dusty 
honor  of  polishing  these  honored  relics 
during  the  long  months  the  exhibition 
would  last.  And  as  he  looked  at  the 
serried  ranks  of  silver  his  heart  misgave 
him.  There  must  be  a  million  bells.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  all  the  golf  as- 
sociations of  Scotland  together  for  two 
hundred  years  could  have  accumulated 
such  a  collection.  But  the  pride  in  his 
lordship's  eyes  brought  an  answering 
glow  to  his  squire's.  Without  a  doubt, 
to  polish  the  golf  bells  of  Scotland  was  a 
privilege,  and  meet  for  brag  when  one 
should  be  once  again  among  the  heather 
hills.  But  six  months  with  a  tooth-brush 
and  silver  powder ! — when  the  open  heath 
called,  and  the  cloud  shadows  raced  each 
other  across  bunker  and  tee — 1  Wully 
swallowed  a  sigh — a  king  may  sigh  at  his 
coronation  for  thought  of  schoolboy  free- 
dom. There  may  have  been  a  regret  in 
his  master's  heart  as  well,  for  while  the 
exhibition  lasted  the  links  would  call  in 
vain.  When  his  lordship  accepted  re- 
sponsibility he  took  it  hard,  and  woe  be- 
tide him  who  failed  to  realize  it  and  abide 
by  the  law.  So  the  days  of  guardianship 
began. 

In  the  directors'  room  his  lordship  pre- 
sided, grandly  as  a  chancellor  of  the  realm. 
In  the  gallery,  after  hours,  Wully  kept  the 
"siller  o'  Scotland"  bright.  His  days  were 
free.  He  hung  around  the  rooms,  listen- 
ing to  the  talk  of  the  visitors  as  they 


gazed  at  the  famous  bells.  Occasionally 
he  proudly  acted  as  exhibitor,  pointing 
out  the  oldest  and  most  famous  trophies, 
speaking  of  the  individual  tone  and  tin- 
kle, for  now  he  knew  them  all  Uke  the 
voices  of  friends. 

It  was  during  these  early  days  that 
he  first  met  the  Lady  and  the  Baby.  She 
was  tall  and  slender  and  very  pretty, 
with  frail  apple-blossom  beauty.  But 
the  surprising  thing  was  her  interest  in 
golf.  As  a  rule,  the  w^omen  enthusiasts 
were  gowned  in  tweed,  well-set-up,  out- 
striding  females,  with  open-air  manners. 
This  was  no  wielder  of  the  brassy;  she 
was  too  slow  of  movement,  too  weak,  too 
gentle.  Then,  too,  she  brought  the  baby 
when  she  haunted  the  exhibition.  The 
baby  was  a  strapping,  solid  person,  who 
looked  as  if,  given  time  and  opportunity, 
he  might  achieve  first-class  caddiehood. 
The  lady  made  Wully's  acquaintance 
and  asked  him  a  thousand  questions.  She 
was  more  interested  than  all  the  tweed- 
ed  champions.  The  friendship  ripened. 
Wully  so  far  forgot  his  manly  importance 
as  to  take  a  fancy  to  the  future  caddie. 
Once  or  twice  he  dared  to  open  the  cases 
and  run  a  finger  over  the  tinkling  bells, 
to  the  infant's  delight. 

Then  the  lady  ceased  to  come.  She 
had  looked  very  white  for  a  day  or  so, 
her  step  had  dragged,  even  the  preoc- 
cupied boy  had  noticed  it.  Then  for  a 
week  her  slim  figure  in  its  plain,  thread- 
bare black,  did  not  show  itself  at  the 
accustomed  noon-hour.  Perhaps  she  was 
only  an  exhibition  visitor,  and  had  gone 
away.  Sorely  Wully  missed  her.  Often 
she  had  brought  her  lunch  in  a  paper, 
and  the  baby's  bottle  strapped  to  a  hot- 
water  bag  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  the 
three  had  sat  out-of-doors,  in  the  sun- 
ny esplanade,  and  eaten  their  ''piece." 
She  might  at  least  have  said  good-by, 
thought  Wully,  strangely  annoyed  at 
this  lack  of  courtesy.  He  had  taken  much 
pains  to  show  the  lady  everything  of  in- 
terest, and  she  had  appeared  to  drink  in 
his  words,  never  tiring  of  hearing  of  the 
prowess  of  his  lordship  and  all  the  details 
of  the  great  matches  they  had  won  to- 
gether. She  even  loved  to  hear  of  Aber- 
nethy  and  the  castle  and  the  collies,  and 
all  the  little  happenings  on  Abernethy 
links.    Yet  she  could  go  away  with  never 
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a  word!  WuUy  was  very  lonely  in  his 
foreign  grandeur.  More  and  more  his 
master  was  surrounded  and  absorbed  by 
banquets  and  addresses.  He  was  writing 
articles,  too^  ''On  the  development  of 
the  'lofter'  and  the  'putter/  "  "  the  main- 
tenance of  greens,"  and  the  "tabulation 
of  bogies."  Wully  saw  little  of  him  now, 
and  the  frail  lady  in  black  with  the  large 
baby  in  white  had  come  to  mean  a  great 
deal  in  his  empty  days. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  her  absence,  a 
shock-haired  youth  clopped  into  the  gal- 
lery and  pounded  sulkily  up  to  Wully, 
sitting  disconsolate  in  a  corner  under  the 
great  International  Challenge  Cup.  The 
youth  spoke  in  the  heav>^  accents  of  the 
Glasgow  dialect  that  defies  transcription. 
The  lady  in  black  was  ill,  was  the  gist  of 
his  message,  and  asked  that  Wully  come 
to  see  her.  The  youth  thrust  a  slip  of 
paper  bearing  an  address  in  the  heart  of 
Glasgow's  cheapest  slum,  and  clopped  out 
again. 

Had  there  been  any  one  to  notice 
Wuhy's  absences  from  that  day  on,  he 
must  have  observed  their  growing  length. 
Had  any  one  been  keen  to  follow  his  men- 
tal and  moral  processes,  they  would  have 
seen  a  new  wonder,  a  new  responsibihty, 
an  abiding  terror  in  his  red-lashed  eyes, 
and  the  pucker  of  his  freckled  forehead 
never  relaxed.  But  no  one  saw  and  no 
one  cared.  The  days  lengthened  into 
weeks.  Several  times  W^ully  appeared  at 
the  exhibition  rooms,  shamefacedly  carry- 
ing the  massive  infant.  He  sat  long  hours 
nursing  the  child  in  his  lap,  or  guiding  its 
unsteady  rambles,  his  eye  fearfully  watch- 
ful of  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  gallery 
that  led  to  the  directors'  room. 

These  were  days  of  great  official  activi- 
ties, and  his  lordship  was  busy  meeting  the 
*'  Committees  on  Art  and  Sculpture,"  the 
"Committee  on  Scottish  Historical  Ex- 
hibits," "Scottish  Manufactures,"  "Cale- 
donian Transportation,"  and  all  the  oth- 
er committees  the  great  exhibition  had 
brought  together. 

He  never  saw  the  astonishing  spectacle 
of  WuUy  Forsythe  and  his  newly  acquired 
child. 

Then  one  day  Wully  absented  himself 
wholly,  only  turning  up  after  hours  to 
assume  his  task  as  polisher-in-chief. 

The  morning  following  this  truancy  his 


lordship  chose  to  devote  to  an  inventorial 
examination  of  the  treasures  in  his  charge. 
Catalogue  in  hand,  he  came  slowly  down 
the  great  corridor,  checking  up  the  con- 
tents of  each  show-case  ^\ith  a  vigorous 
stab  of  his  gold  pencil.  All  was  in  perfect 
order  until  his  progress  led  him  before 
the  centre  case.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
short  and  his  jaw  fell.  He  looked  again, 
unwilling  to  believe  his  perfectly  healthy 
old  eyes.  A  bell  was  missing  from  the 
Arran  Links  Club — the  big  grelot,  with 
three  dents  in  it,  inscribed  in  running 
script:  "John  Manerchill,  1792!"  His 
horrified  glance  rested  on  a  second  club 
loaded  with  its  jingling  trophies,  thick  as 
grapes  on  a  stem.  By  Saint  Andrew, 
patron  saint  of  balls  and  brassies !  The 
Killiecrankie  Club  was  ininus  its  bell  of 
1903! 

Lord  Lovall's  heart  stood  still.  In  all 
his  \dolent  life  he  had  never  known  shame 
or  fear.  But  it  was  not  for  him  to  die 
unknowing  their  sting.  He  remembered 
opening  that  very  case  on  the  previous 
day,  and  passing  the  laden  clubs  from 
hand  to  hand  of  the  members  of  the  "Art 
Loan  Committee" — and  two  bells  were 
missing  !  He  closed  the  glass  door,  beads 
of  perspiration  spangling  his  brow.  With 
anguished  care  he  inventoried  the  con- 
tents of  the  other  cases.  They  were  in- 
tact. He  retired  to  the  ojficial  room,  a 
prey  to  all  the  devils  of  mortification  and 
suspicion.  Fortunately  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  the  loss  must  be  reported — he 
was  sole  custodian. 

He  salhed  forth  in  vexation  of  spirit  to 
walk  the  streets.  To  accuse  the  members 
of  the  visiting  committee  was  out  of  the 
question.  There  had  been  twenty  of 
them  present.  On  no  one  in  particular 
could  he  cast  suspicion;  a  score  of  men 
could  not  collectively  steal  two  golf  bells. 
But  he  was  responsible.  His  trust  was 
broken.  He  could  not  hope  that  the  theft 
would  pass  unnoticed.  Yet  to  report  the 
loss  was  to  shame  himself  forever  and 
cast  suspicion  upon  twenty  men  sure  to 
bitterly  resent  the  imputation — it  was  a 
case  of  devil  and  deep  sea. 

Then  Lord  Lovall  had  an  inspiration. 
He  would  replace  the  missing  tokens.  To 
have  them  fashioned  in  Glasgow  was  out 
of  the  question.  The  whole  of  Scotland 
would  ine\dtably  and  literally  ring  with 
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the  scandal.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
save  a  trip  to  London.  He  cancelled  en- 
gagements, pleaded  business  with  his 
solicitors,  and  fled  in  the  night.  He  re- 
membered the  missing  bells  clearly.  Out 
of  all  the  thousands  displayed  he  could 
have  minutely  described  each  one.  The 
West  End  silversmith  who  made  them  to 
his  order  was  mystified  at  the  necessity  of 
adding  dents  and  scratches.  The  en- 
graver in  the  East  End,  who  marked  the 
two  pieces,  asked  no  questions,  doubtless 
never  troubled  to  ask  himself  any.  But 
his  lordship  trembled  guiltily  before  both 
these  humble  artisans,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  name  as  ''Mr.  James  Wentworth." 

That  week  in  London  was  terrible. 
He  hid  from  the  millions  he  did  not 
know,  and  who  knew  him  not,  with  the 
craft  of  a  Fenimore  Cooper  Mohican. 
He  was  haunted  by  the  thought  that  the 
loss  would  be  discovered  before  he  could 
make  his  substitution.  To  ease  his  anx- 
iety he  wrote  daily  to  WuUy  Forsythe, 
and  received  daily  painful,  tongue-in- 
the-cheek,  pencil-chewed  letters  from  the 
boy. 

Apparently  no  one,  not  even  the  caddie, 
had  noticed  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ances. His  lordship,  in  spite  of  his  relief, 
made  a  mental  note  against  his  freckled 
squire.  Wully  should  have  noticed  the 
loss.  His  work  must  be  heedless,  indeed, 
if  he  failed  to  note  the  absence  of  two  of 
his  sacred  charges. 

With  his  substitutes  in  his  overcoat 
pocket,  their  tinkling  voices  gagged  by 
bits  of  paper,  the  miserable  custodian  of 
Scotland's  most  honorable  relics  retraced 
his  way  to  Glasgow.  With  furtive  eyes 
he  watched  for  a  chance  to  replace  the 
lost  bells.  All  day  he  hovered  guiltily  at 
a  distance  from  the  case  that  drew  him 
Hke  a  magnet.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  whole  population  of  Glasgow  and 
every  visitor  to  the  exhibition  had  given 
rendezvous  in  the  "Golf  Trophy  Hall." 

At  last  the  great  rooms  were  closed 
to  the  public,  and  Wully  Forsythe,  a 
strangely  preoccupied  and  silent  Wully, 
came  in,  rag  in  hand,  to  begin  his  minis- 
trations. Master  and  man  exchanged 
nervous  greetings.  His  lordship  found  a 
lame  excuse  and  sent  his  squire  to  search 
for  a  mythical  muffler  dropped  somewhere 
in  the  entry. 


At  last  he  was  alone.  Hastily  he  tip- 
toed to  the  case,  unlocked  it,  and  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket.  He  paused, 
open-mouthed.  Mysteriously  returned  to 
their  parent  stem,  the  two  missing  bells 
gleamed  at  him.  He  gulped,  slammed 
the  glass  door  shut,  staggered  to  a  settee, 
and  sat  down  heavily.  Anger  glowed 
in  his  heart.  This  was  a  hoax!  a 
wretched  wheeze  evolved  by  some  addle- 
brained  joker  among  his  confreres  !  They 
had  made  a  fool  of  him;  well  and  good. 
Find  out  the  mystificator  he  would,  and 
then  he  should  learn  that  fooling  with  the 
wrong  man  is  costly  business.  Boiling 
inwardly,  but  outwardly  his  dour  pom- 
pous self,  he  stalked  to  the  hotel.  His 
ruminations  of  the  night  elucidated 
nothing,  but  left  him  a  determined  sleuth. 
He  sought  out  each  member  of  the  sus- 
pected "Historical  Loan  Committee"  and 
watched  him  keenly.  They  were  a  gen- 
eration of  deceivers.  Not  one  showed  ev- 
idence of  guilt  or  concealed  amusement. 
The  Chief  of  Abernethy  and  Lochan- de- 
scended to  eavesdropping,  to  cat-footed 
trailing — all  to  no  purpose.  And  then, 
four  days  after  his  return  from  hated 
London,  the  sword  of  Fate  fell  once  more. 
The  first  and  second  bells  were  removed 
from  the  Cullam  stick ! 

His  brain  whirling,  the  harassed  cus- 
todian staggered  to  the  directors'  room. 
They  dared  to  play  with  him  1  with  him — 
the  ferocious,  fear-compelling,  unforgiv- 
ing Lovall  Stuart  McCammeron,  whom 
no  one  in  all  the  golfing  shires  dared  so 
much  as  contradict !  Were  the  culprit 
before  him  he  would  brain  him  where  he 
stood. 

But  the  culprit  was  not  before  him, 
neither  could  he  summon  him.  For  once 
in  his  life  the  rage  of  the  old  Lion  of 
Lochan  spent  itself  on  unresisting  air, 
his  fury  thwarted,  his  red-eyed  madness 
inspiring  no  panic.  It  was  a  new  experi- 
ence. Fie  was  apoplectic  with  unrelieved 
anger.  Yet  he  could  not  voice  his  fury 
without  delivering  himself  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  jeered  him.  He  spent  a 
day  and  a  night  of  torment,  sleepless, 
nursing  his  hot  resentment.  And  it  went 
hard  with  the  whiskered,  green-plaided 
valet,  who  had  need  of  all  his  clan  loyalty. 
Over  and  over  in  his  superexcited  mind 
Lovall  turned  the  facts  of  the  case.     A 
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thought  obtruded.  Could  it  be  Wully 
Forsy the  ?  He  dismissed  the  notion  with 
a  shrug.  But  it  returned.  Wully  had 
acted  strangely.  There  was  something 
fearsome  and  furtive  in  the  boy's  blue 
eyes.  Wully  had  access  to  the  cases,  and 
Wully  had  been  given  the  run  of  the  town 
all  day  without  restraint.  The  thought 
hurt  him.  His  affection  for  the  lad  was 
deep  as  it  was  rough  and  selfish.  That 
insidious  suspicion  pained  him  cruelly. 
He  hated  himself  for  harboring  the 
thought — he  who  had  never  questioned 
any  thought  or  act  of  his  own.  ''I  will 
na  be  unjust  to  the  lad!"  he  told  him- 
self— he  who  had  never  thought  in  terms 
of  justice.  But  the  more  his  heart  re- 
belled at  the  suggestion  of  his  protege's 
guilt,  the  more  his  slow  brain  tenaciously 
and  logically  clung  to  the  theory.  Emo- 
tionally torn  as  he  had  never  been  torn 
before,  he  threw^  trust  to  the  w^inds. 
Know  the  truth  he  must. 

He  began  to  watch  with  the  evil  sharp- 
ness of  a  weasel  in  his  level,  leonine  eyes, 
and  with  every  uneasy,  slinking  action  of 
the  quarry  his  painful  conviction  grew. 
Had  the  lad  been  tossing  pennies  and 
pawned  the  bells,  only  to  redeem  and 
return  them?  A  pang  shot  through  him. 
He  cursed  himself  for  giving  the  boy  no 
pocket-money.  He  paid  his  expenses, 
bought  his  clothes,  threw  him  a  tip  at 
rare  intervals;  but  had  Wully  any  wants 
outside  the  round  of  his  daily  tasks,  they 
must,  perforce,  have  gone  unsatisfied.  His 
miserable  benefactor  controlled  an  im- 
pulse to  offer  the  lad  an  allowance.  First 
he  must  learn  if  it  were,  indeed,  Wully 
who  had  committed  the  unspeakable 
theft.  Were  they  not  joint  custodians 
of  the  bells,  their  honor  jointly  at  stake  ? 
For  such  a  crime  there  could  be  no  for- 
giveness. He  realized  suddenly  how  com- 
plete and  unquestioning  had  been  his 
faith  in  the  lad.    Ay,  he  had  been  weak ! 

Weak  he  had  been,  but  deep  within 
his  breast,  unknown,  unguessed  even  by 
himself,  cataclysmic  changes  had  taken 
place.  Iron  he  had  been,  and  iron  he  re- 
mained, but  rebellious  metal  sloughs,  dis- 
integrates, and  rots  where  the  continuous, 
unseen  currents  of  electricity  work  upon 
it,  until,  while  the  semblance  stands,  an 
unbending  rod,  the  substance  is  ready 
to  melt  at  a  touch.     Are  not  affections 


aroused  and  palpitant  the  electricity  of 
the  spirit?  The  love  he  had  grown  to 
bear  the  boy  had  quickened  others  long 
dormant  and  wilfully  sealed  with  the 
stamp  of  oblivion.  His  anguish  of  heart 
stirred  shrouded  ghosts  of  other  memo- 
ries— there  came  tormenting  visions  of 
Wully  and  his  letter,  the  letter  burned 
unread. 

The  longer  he  brooded  on  his  fears  and 
the  gnawing  hurt  of  suspicion  ate  at  his 
heart,  the  surer  the  weakening  of  his 
armor  of  tyranny.  His  sorrow  and  his 
fears,  his  parched  and  aching  heart  were 
breaking  down  his  resistance;  he  was 
human  at  last,  and  he  cursed  himself  for 
his  weakness  and  vowed  bitter  vengeance 
to  heal  his  hurt.  But  now  he  knew  that 
punishment  and  vengeance  would  be  of 
no  avail,  and  regrets  whispered  to  him 
from  behind  the  closed  and  boarded  doors 
of  empty  rooms  away  in  Lochan  Castle. 
He  was  near  breaking  down  with  the 
strain  of  his  misery,  the  doubt  and  anx- 
iety that  made  him  even  doubt  himself. 
But  none  would  have  guessed  from  his 
frowning  eyes  and  hard,  set  mouth  that 
closed  grimmer  and  more  dour  than  ever. 

W^ully  was  apprehensively  conscious  of 
the  watching  eyes  of  his  master.  There 
was  a  dogged  look  in  the  boy's  freckled 
face,  a  drawn  tw^ist  to  his  gash  of  a  mouth, 
a  suspicious  redness  of  the  eyehds  pro- 
claiming the  threat  of  tears ;  but  he  fully 
believed  he  had  eluded  his  fate  when, 
late  one  night,  he  left  the  exhibition 
buildings  and,  threading  his  way  through 
the  brawling  Saturday  night  crowds,  lost 
himself  in  the  narrow^  streets  of  Glasgow's 
slums.  The  towering  form  of  his  lord- 
ship was  no  easy  one  to  hide.  He  topped 
the  crowd  always,  like  a  pine  in  a  forest 
of  saplings,  and  Wully's  glances  over  his 
shoulders  disclosed  no  avenging  giant  on 
his  trail.  But,  keeping  liim  in  view, 
doubled  over  on  his  cane  like  a  palsied 
cripple,  retribution  was,  following  close. 
Many  a  tipsy  street  wag  paused  to  jeer 
and  leer  at  the  stooping  figure  in  gray 
homespun  of  Edinboro'  cut,  but  they  gave 
ground  before  the  glare  of  the  Hon  eyes 
and  the  fierce  set  of  the  great  jaws.  His 
lordship  followed  his  caddie  with  love  and 
pain,  fury  and  fear  at  his  heart,  for  what 
could  a  country-bred  lad  be  doing  in  this 
city  reek;  a  lad  with  his  keep  well  doled 


"There's  but  one  in  the  world  can  talc  that  letter  tae  his  lordship  and  live,"  she  said,  "and  that  same  is 

Wully  Forsythe,  the  caddie." — Page  537. 


him  at  the  best  hotel  in  Glasgow?  The 
old  man's  heart  bled  with  apprehension. 
Wully  turned  in  at  the  door  of  a  gaunt 
building,  black  with  the  damps  of  cen- 
turies of  Scotch  fog,  and  hurried  up  fhght 
after  flight  of  stone  steps  in  a  passage  as 
cold  and  clammy  as  a  vault.  His  lord- 
ship followed.  He  dared  not  risk  the  as- 
cent of  the  noisy  stairs.  He  stood  below 
Vol.  LX.— 56 


in  the  dark,  counting  the  landings  as  the 
boy's  shadow  crossed  the  glare  of  an  oil 
lamp  at  each  rise.  Four — there  was  the 
sound  of  a  closing  door,  then  only  the 
myriad  sounds  of  a  teeming  tenement. 

Stealthily  the  old  man  mounted  from 
floor  to  floor.  A  woman  came  down  from 
the  fourth  corridor  with  a  word  flung 
back.     She  passed  him,  eying  him  cu- 
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riously  and  with  trepidation — they  send 
big  men  to  collect  the  rents  in  such  human 
hives.  Impassive  as  Fate  the  grim  in- 
truder mounted  the  worn  stone  stairs  and 
stood  silent  and  tense  on  the  last  land- 
ing. With  a  firm  hand  he  opened  the 
door,  for  there  was  no  mistaking  the  silver 
bell-voices  that  came  from  within. 


Wully  stood  by  a  bed  at  the  far  side 
of  the  ill-furnished  chamber,  holding  out 
his  hands  to  a  baby.  On  a  faded  blue 
ribbon,  about  the  child's  neck,  hung  the 
big,  glossy  bells  of  Cullam,  tinkling 
softly. 

Lord  Lovall  slammed  the  door  shut, 
the  baby  sat  down  with  a  jolt,  and  the 


Once  or  twice  he  dared  to  open  the  cases  and  run  a  finger  over  the  tiukUng  bells,  to  the 

infant's  delight. — Page  539. 


tO/Kw,'^ 


"  I'm  no  !  "  shrieked  the  boy.      "  I'm  no  a  thief !  " 


boy  turned  white  as  wax,  the  fear  of 
death  in  his  eyes. 

*'So!"  roared  his  outraged  master, 
''it's  ye,  Wully  Forsythe !  I'd  'a'  told 
the  devil  in  hell  he  lied  if  he'd  told  me 
ye  waur  a  thief — a  thief!"  he  bellowed. 
"A  thief!  a  thief!" 

"I'm  no!"  shrieked  the  boy.  "I'm 
no  a  thief ! — He  w^anted  them,  I  tell  ye, 
he  w^anted  them.  He  waur  sick  and  cried 
for  the  wee  bit  bells!" 

"And  ye  give  slum  brats  the  honor  of 
Scotland  to  play  with — your  honor  and 
my  honor,  the  trophies  o'  the  links  o' 
Cullam — you  dishonored,  thieving  cum- 
mer, that  spits  upon  the  bread  of  kind- 
ness!" 

The  tears  burst  from  Wully's  eyes,  and 
he  swore  as  never  before.  Words  tumbled 
from  his  quivering  lips  in  a  stream  of  fire, 
the  epithets  thinned  to  coherence  at  last. 

"It's  you,  you,  that  should  beg  yer 
pairdon  o'  the  Lord,"  he  shrilled — "it's 
you !  He  wanted  them,  I  tell  ye.  I  had 
ta'  bring  them,  and  his  mither  awa'  in 
the  hospital.    Vve  na  a  hairt  of  stain." 

"What's  that  tae  me?''  his  lordship 
said,  and  now  his  voice  was  cold  as  gray 


steel.  He  came  forward,  seized  the  rib- 
bon at  the  baby's  neck,  and  broke  it  with 
a  snap  of  his  huge  fingers. 

The  child's  pink  fist  closed  on  the 
cherished  playthings  and  he  set  up  a 
howl  of  protest.  Wully,  beside  himself, 
struck  with  all  his  might  at  his  master, 
tears  of  emotion  raining  down  his  cheeks. 

"Shame!  black  shame  to  ye!"  he 
croaked.    "An'  you  his  grandda!" 

There  was  stark  silence  in  the  room. 

Lord  Lovall  slowly  drew  himself  erect, 
his  great  hand  unclinched,  the  bells  of 
Cullam  fell  and  rolled  across  the  floor 
with  musical  tinklings.  The  voice  of  re- 
gret behind  the  closed  and  barred  doors 
of  Lochan  Castle  was  now  a  sudden 
call 

"Ann  Linsey!"  he  whispered. 

"Ay,  ay,"  sobbed  Wully,  "his  fa- 
ther's dead  in  Canada  and  his  mither's 
in  the  hospital.  I  pit  them  back  once, 
but  he  fretted  an'  cried  for  the  wee  bit 
bells,  so  I  tuck  them  again — an'  now  ye 
can  beat  me,  now  ye  can  kill  me,  ay, 
'  kill  me  dead  where  I  stand,'  as  ye  said 
ye  would — I'm  ready." 

As  on  that  far  day  of  his  first  defiance, 
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Wully   stood   his   ground,   awaiting   an-  glowered  at  it,  his  Hps  working.     The 

nihilation — never  for  an  instant  doubting  iron  of  his  armor  was  rusted  away, 

that  it  was  the  end.  ''Pit  the  bells  in  yer  pooch,  Wully," 

The  Lord  of  Lochan  leaned  over  the  he  growled.     "  We'll  tae  the  hospital,  lad. 

bed,  lifted  the  baby  in  his  arms,   and  I'm  takin'  ma  twa  bairns  hame." 


yAi,ortKo    •  i<ii-»fli«»  i^*— 


"Pit  the  bells  in  yer  pooch,  Wully,"  he  growled. 


RENEWING  THE  EARTH  FROM  THE  AIR 


THE   ROMANCE   OF   THE   SEARCH   FOR   NITROGEN 
By  L.  H.   Baekeland 

Member  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  of  the  United  States 


^HIS  war,  with  all  its  grew- 
someness,  is  forcing  us  final- 
ly to  do  what  no  amount  of 
reason  and  appeal  to  com- 
mon sense  has  ever  been 
able  to  accomplish.  It 
is  a  sad  fact  that  suffering,  sorrow,  fear, 
and  carnage  should  still  be  needed  to 
make  us  think — the  great  majority  of  us 
merely  hybrids — half -child,  half -savage — 
unwilling  to  read  the  open  book  of  wisdom 
until  we  get  badly  hurt.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  kept  on  gnawing  and  rehearsing 
through  thousands  of  years  the  literature 
and  aims  of  bygone  ages.  Our  race  has 
studied  eagerly  the  philosophy  of  the  an- 
cients, which  tried  to  explain  everything 
with  all  the  artifices  of  polished  rhetoric, 
fostering  much  superstition,  much  preju- 
dice, and  all  that  this  implies,  and  in  the 
meantime  not  even  getting  as  far  in  real 
knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  explain  such 
simple  phenomena  as  rain,  wind,  or  fire, 
or  the  cause  of  contagious  diseases,  nor  to 
solve  even  such  elementary  problems  of 
practical  utility  as  to  furnish  us  means  of 
locomotion  beyond  what  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
Then,  much  later,  we  ceased  some  of 
our  lip  philosophy  and  attempted  to  do 
better  by  resorting  to  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  nature  through  direct  scientific  in- 
vestigation; this  laid  bare  an  unforeseen 
amount  of  exact  knowledge,  an  inex- 
haustible gold-mine,  which  provided  us 
with  means  to  control  the  until  then  most 
dreaded  forces  of  nature,  and  to  turn 
them  into  docile  servants  for  our  greater 
power  of  action  and  for  greater  comfort, 
revealing  new  resources  for  happiness, 
health,  long  life.  But,  some  way  or  an- 
other, we  cannot  forget  our  time-honored 
habit  of  bungling.  So  we  fail  to  utilize 
our  scientific  knowledge  for  the  better 
aims,  and  in  most  cases  we  have  gone 
much  out  of  the  way,  taken  great  pains, 
to  use  it  for  wrong  purposes. 


Art,  too,  has  had  unending  opportuni- 
ties to  add  her  gifts  to  make  this  world 
more  agreeable,  happier  to  live  in.  Then, 
again,  we  pride  ourselves  in  the  possession 
of  more  than  one  beautiful  religion,  in- 
cluding brotherly  love  and  many  other 
precepts  which  should  tend  to  make  men 
better  and  happier.  But,  when  it  all 
comes  finally  to  a  supreme  test,  our  proud- 
est scientific  discoveries  are  put  to  sow 
mutilation,  destruction,  and  sorrow;  art 
and  literature  are  brought  into  play  to 
fan  up  the  devouring  flame  of  hatred  and 
anger;  even  religion,  under  different 
names,  is  conveniently  manipulated  to 
condone  the  grossest  outrages,  and  each 
one  of  the  nations  killing  each  other  is  in- 
voking, in  dead  earnest,  the  support  and 
indorsement  of  its  own  "only  God"  and 
its  own  interpretation  of  religion. 

Some  way  or  another  we  have  kept  on 
growing  in  knowledge  and  in  resources, 
but  certainly  not  in  wisdom,  and  in  the 
meantime  our  abundant  treasures  lie 
around,  haplessly  scattered  about  without 
order,  like  a  lot  of  unpacked  boxes  of 
valuable  material  waiting  only  to  be  put 
to  really  good  and  orderly  use. 

There  are  on  this  globe  about  1,500,- 
000,000  inhabitants.  Most  of  us,  who 
lack  the  sense  of  proportion,  at  the  men- 
tion of  this  big  number,  are  apt  to  speak 
of  the  "over-population"  of  the  world. 
Yet,  if  we  spare  a  few  moments'  thought, 
^\e  shall  better  know  what  this  repre- 
sents. There  is,  in  my  study-room,  a  geo- 
graphic globe  about  fifteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter. On  that  sphere,  there  is  marked 
a  little  spot,  about  the  size  of  the  point  of 
a  pencil — at  any  rate,  so  small  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  write  the  initials  of  its 
name — Lake  Champlain — upon  it.  Yet, 
whenever  Lake  Champlain  freezes  over, 
there  is  good  standing-room  for  every  one 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
then  this  lake  would  be  considerably  less 
crowded  than  some  of  the  busy  streets 
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of  New  York.  Indeed,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  every  one,  young  and  old,  would 
find  about  one  square  yard  to  stand  upon. 
Nay,  more,  if  the  very  young  and  the  very 
old  would  please  to  stand  aside  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  the  remainder  of  the 
total  inhabitants  of  the  world  could  ar- 
range a  skating-party,  where  there  would 
be  less  crowding  than  is  seen  on  a  busy 
winter  day  on  that  skating-pond  in  New 
York's  Central  Park. 

Sketching  this  picture  is  like  visualizing 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  human  race — the 
few  people  of  this  earth  do  not  begin  to 
realize  their  immense  opportunities  and 
their  unused  resources;  meanwhile,  they 
have  the  insane  feeling  that  the  world  is 
''over-populated."  All  our  science,  our 
religion,  our  art  have  not  given  us  com- 
mon sense  enough  to  learn  how  to  use 
them  to  live  comfortably  and  happily — 
we,  this  mere  handful  of  inhabitants  on 
this  immense  world  of  ours.  Nor  does  it 
look  as  if  we  were  going  to  get  to  our 
senses  before  many  generations  to  come, 
as  long  as  we  keep  on  muddling  and  blun- 
dering; as  long  as  greed  and  vanity,  lust 
for  powTr,  the  main  inheritance  of  the 
aims  and  thoughts  of  the  past,  together 
with  some  of  our  time-honored  traditions, 
keep  us  in  the  cold,  relentless  grip  of  by- 
gone ages.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
that  undeniable  possibility  that  those  of 
the  nations  which  may  feel  peacefully  in- 
clined and  trust  to  luck  by  remaining  \in- 
armed,  are  liable  at  the  most  unexpected 
time  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild  beast 
which  lurks  around,  as  the  atavism  of  the 
primitive  instincts  of  our  race. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bungling  humanity 
live  some  seers  who  have  visions  of  the  fu- 
ture. Decidedly  different  from  the  an- 
cient philosophers  who  built  their  visions 
merely  on  the  shifting  quicksand  of  their 
imagination,  our  modern  seers  take  their 
flights  of  fancy  from  the  solid  foundations 
of  well-established  scientific  facts.  Un- 
fortunately, when  they  speak  their  voices 
are  scarcely  listened  to,  except  by  a  very 
few,  among  the  din  and  noise  of  the  living 
habits  of  that  humanity,  half-child,  half- 
savage. 

One  of  these  seers,  in  England,  spoke 
some  years  ago.  His  name  is  William 
Crookes.  The  British  crown,  by  putting 
a  little  ''Sir" — the  lowest  grade  of  non- 


hereditary  nobility — before  it,  could  cer- 
tainly not  make  it  more  imposing  to  the 
few  who  know  the  man  and  his  work.  As 
to  others,  the  name  of  William  Crookes 
means  nothing  as  compared  to  that  of 
Harry  Lauder  or  Charlie  Chaplin. 

In  1898  Sir  William  Crookes,  at  a  mem- 
orable meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  sounded 
a  w^arning — an  alarm  call — to  the  human 
race.  What  he  said  was  substantially 
this:  "We  are  relying  on  Chile  nitrates  for 
our  needed  supply  of  fertilizer  for  our 
wheat-fields  and  other  crops.  The  con- 
sumption of  this  fertilizer  is  increasing 
steadily  with  the  rapidly  rising  food  re- 
quirements of  our  race.  But  the  nitrate 
deposits  of  Chile  will  be  exhausted  before 
the  end  of  this  century.  What  means 
shall  we  devise  for  obtaining  additional 
sources  of  nitrogen  supply  so  as  to  prevent 
starvation  of  the  human  race?" 

All  this  may  sound  better  to  the  aver- 
age reader  after  we  tell  him  more  about  it. 
The  whole  story  is  nothing  less  than  a 
modern  epos  of  applied  science.  The 
story  began  the  day  when  chemistry 
taught  us  how  indispensable  are  the  ni- 
trogenous substances  for  the  growth  of  all 
animal  beings,  for  building  up  their  tis- 
sues. Generally  speaking,  the  most  ex- 
pensive foodstuffs  are  precisely  those 
which  contain  most  nitrogen ;  and  this  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been  in  the  w^orld,  at  some  time 
or  another,  a  shortage  of  nitrogenous 
foods — proteid-containing  foods,  as  scien- 
tists call  them. 

Germany's  most  serious  problem,  at 
this  moment,  is  how  to  get  enough  meat  or 
other  proteid  food  for  her  population  and 
for  her  army;  she  has  plenty  of  potatoes, 
but  potatoes  contain  little  or  no  proteids 
— they  contain  mostly  starch;  hence  her 
bread-and-meat  ticket  system.  Agricul- 
ture furnishes  us  these  proteid  or  nitrog- 
enous bodies,  never  mind  whether  we  eat 
them  directly  as  vegetable  products,  Hke 
wheat  or  beans,  or  indirectly,  as  meat, 
milk,  cheese,  or  eggs,  from  any  animals 
w^hich  have  fed  on  proteid-containing 
plants,  or  eat  other  animals  which  hve  on 
plants. 

It  so  happens  that  by  our  reckless 
methods  of  agriculture  the  plants  take  the 
nitrogen  from  the  soil  much  faster  than  it 
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is  supplied  to  the  soil  through  some  nat- 
ural agencies  from  the  air. 

We  should  remember  here  that  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  live  and  breathe 
contains  about  four  parts  of  nitrogen  gas, 
mixed  with  one  part  of  oxygen.  But  this 
gas,  nitrogen  of  the  air,  can  only  be  taken 
up  by  the  plants 
under  very  par- 
ticular conditions. 

So  our  farmers, 
long  ago,  have 
found  it  neces- 
sary to  remedy 
this  discrepancy 
by  enriching  the 
soil  with  manure 
and  other  fertil- 
izers. But,  with 
our  growing  pop- 
ulation, we  have 
been  compelled 
to  resort  to  meth- 
ods of  intensive 
culture,  and  our 
fields  want  more 
and  ever  more 
nitrogen. 

Since  these 
facts  have  been 
established  by 
the  chemists  of 
the  last  century, 
agriculture  has 
been  looking 
around  anxious- 
ly to  find  new 
sources  of  nitro- 
gen fertilizer.  For  a  time  an  excellent 
supply  was  found  in  Peru,  in  the  guano 
deposits,  which  are  merely  the  result  of 
dried  excrements  of  birds,  but  the  ma- 
terial was  bought  up  so  eagerly  that,  after 
a  few  years,  the  supply  was  practically 
exhausted. 

Another  source  was  found  in  the  by- 


Frotn  a  photograph  by  G.  C.  Beresford. 

Sir  VVilham  Crookes. 


In  1825  a  ship  arrived  in  Europe  loaded 
with  Chile  saltpetre  as  ballast;  it  tried  to 
sell  its  cargo,  but  could  find  no  buyer;  so 
the  cargo  was  thrown  in  the  sea  as  useless 
material.  This  now  seems  rather  funny; 
it  was  some  time  before  it  occurred  to 
anybody  that  this  Chile  saltpetre,  or  ni- 
trate of  sodium, 
is  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  nitro- 
gen for  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  a 
raw  material  for 
the  manufacture 
of  explosives  and 
the  other  indus- 
tries which  re- 
quire nitric  acid. 
The  awakening 
appreciation  of 
the  great  value 
of  this  Chile  salt- 
petre has,  since 
then,  developed 
an  enormous 
commerce;  ex- 
ploitation of 
Chile  nitrate- 
beds  has  become 
not  only  a  source 
of  riches  to  the 
owners  but  to 
the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment as  well, 
which  lives  on 
the  revenues  of 
the  exportation 
tax  which  it  lev- 
ies on  every  pound  of  Chile  saltpetre 
which  leaves  its  ports  for  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  So  practically  every  agri- 
cultural country,  ours  included,  pays  di- 
rect tribute  to  Chile  for  its  food-supply. 
This  naturally  increases  the  cost  of  this 
material,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
Chilean  nitrate-beds  cannot  last  forever. 


products  of  gas  works  and  coke-ovens.    There  is  some  heated  controversy  going 


which  by  the  distillation  of  coal  produce 
a  certain  percentage  of  ammonia,  and  the 
latter,  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  has  come 
into  increasing  use  as  a  nitrogen  fertilizer. 
Here,  again,  the  supply,  although  seem- 
ingly enormous,  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  constantly  growing  demand,  even  if 
we  leave  out  of  consideration  that  our 
coal-beds  are  not  everlasting. 


on  whether  they  will  be  empty  by  the 
middle  of  this  century  or  by  the  end;  but, 
after  all,  every  one  must  admit  that  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  years  before  this  nat- 
ural storehouse  of  this  valuable  product 
will  be  entirely  exhausted. 

Just  as  important  as  the  problem  of  the 
rapidly  vanishing  supply  of  Chilean  ni- 
trates is  the  fact  that  any  fertilizer  can 
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only  be  used  to  advantage  when  it  can  be 
supplied  cheaply  enough,  and  thereupon 
hangs  the  explanation  why  in  some  coun- 
tries, like  the  United  States,  the  use  of 
fertilizer  is  so  much  smaller  and  the  yields 
per  acre  are  so  much  lower  than  in  some 
European  countries.     For  instance,   the 


price  of  fertilizer  costs  him  more  than  the 
value  of  increased  yields.  We  are  told 
that  nitrogen  fertilizer,  here  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  time  it  is  delivered  to  the 
farmer,  costs  about  twice  as  much  as  it 
does  in  Europe,  and  thereby  hangs  an- 
other tale  which  will  be  taken  up  later  on. 


D.  R.  Lovejoy. 


From  a  photograph  by  Ca>npbeli  Studios. 
Charles  S.  Bradley. 


average  yields  per  acre  in  Germany  are 
more  than  twdce  as  high  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Belgium  they  are 
still  higher.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  in  Belgium  farmers  use,  on  an  aver- 
age, more  nitrogen  per  acre  than  the  Ger- 
man farmers,  and  the  latter  use  consider- 
ably more  than  our  American  farmers. 

Free  from  all  side  considerations,  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  is  merely  a  labor-sa\ing  de- 
vice. The  same  amount  of  seed,  the  same 
acres,  and  the  same  labor  give  consider- 
ably better  yields  by  an  increased  use  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  It  seems  obvious  that 
a  labor-saving  device  which  is  valuable 
with  cheap  European  labor  ought  to  be 
still  more  valuable  wdth  expensive  Ameri- 
can labor. 

But  no  farmer  can  afford  to  use  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  unless  the  price  is  low  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while;  otherwise  the 


The  full  warning  of  Sir  William  Crookes 
meant  no  more  nor  less  than  that  before 
long  our  race  would  be  confronted  with 
nitrogen  starvation.  In  a  given  country, 
all  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  abun- 
dance or  the  lack  of  available  nitrogenous 
food  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  general 
welfare  or  the  physical  decadence  of  the 
population.  The  less  nitrogen  there  is 
available  for  foodstuffs,  the  nearer  the 
population  is  to  starvation.  The  great 
famines  in  such  countries  as  India,  China, 
and  Russia,  w^re  simply  epochs  of  pro- 
teid-food  deficiency,  sad  examples  of  ni- 
trogen starvation. 

And  yet  nitrogen  as  such,  free  and  un- 
combined,  is  everyw^here ;  it  is  so  abundant 
that  each  column  of  air  of  our  atmosphere 
resting  upon  every  square  foot  of  the 
earth's  surface  contains  about  6>^  tons  of 
nitrogen.     The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
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air  above  one  square  mile  of  land,  is  about 
20,000,000  tons,  as  much  as  the  world  will 
require  in  about  fifty  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, free  nitrogen  is  of  no  use  as  such, 
in  this  instance.  It  must  be  brought  into 
some  kind  of  a  chemical  combination  be- 
fore it  is  good  for  anything.  Precisely 
there  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  be- 
cause nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  indiffer- 
ent, the  most  inert,  of  all  chemicals.  It  is 
really  too  lazy  to  enter  into  combination, 
as  most  other  chemicals  do. 

WiUiam  Crookes'  disquieting  message 
of  rapidly  approaching  nitrogen  starva- 
tion did  not  cause  much  worry  to  politi- 
cians ;  they  seldom  look  so  far  ahead.  But 
to  men  of  science  it  sounded  like  a  re- 
proach to  the  human  race.  Here,  then, 
we  were  in  possession  of  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  nitrogen  in  the  air,  and  yet,  un- 
less we  found  some  practical  means  for 
bringing  some  of  it  into  some  suitable 
chemical  combination,  we  would  soon  be 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor  drifting  around  on  an  im- 
mense ocean  of  brine  and  yet  slowly  dy- 
ing for  lack  of  drinking-water. 

As  the  glimmer  of  a  far-off  beacon,  in- 
dicating faintly  a  course  to  follow,  there 
was  the  knowledge  of  a  modest  experi- 
ment, carried  out  as  far  back  as  1785  by 
two  Englishmen  well  known  to  science. 
One  of  them  was  aristocratic  Lord  Cav- 
endish and  the  other  democratic  Priest- 
ley, whose  restless  thinking  and  Hb- 
eral  political  opinions  earned  him  his 
exile  to  the  United  States,  where  he  lies 
buried. 

They  had  shown,  the  one  independently 
of  the  other,  that  if  electric  sparks  are 
passed  through  air  contained  in  a  little 
glass  tube,  the  oxygen  was  able  to  burn 
some  of  the  nitrogen  and  to  produce  ni- 
trous vapors.  Chemists  know  how  to 
convert  these  nitrous  vapors  into  nitric 
acid  and  nitrates.  At  that  time  electric- 
ity itself  was  a  mere  toy,  and  nobody 
dreamed  that  some  day  it  was  to  develop 
into  one  of  our  most  powerful  agencies. 
Such  is  the  tremendous  potency  of  some 
of  these  seemingly  insignificant  laboratory 
curiosities.  It  frequently  happens  that 
after  they  lie  long  dormant,  half  forgotten 
in  the  scientific  literature,  they  blaze  out 
as  the  starting-point  of  a  revolutionary 
development  of  applied  science. 
Vol.  LX.— 57 


Two  American  inventors,  Charles  S. 
Bradley  and  D.  R.  Lovejoy,  in  Niagara 
Falls,  tried  to  build  upon  these  meagre 
facts;  they  succeeded  in  creating  the  first 
industrial  apparatus  for  converting  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  into  nitric  acid  by 
means  of  electric  sparks.  As  early  as 
1902  they  published  their  results,  as  well 
as  the  details  of  their  apparatus.  To 
them  belongs  the  credit  of  first  demon- 
strating publicly  that  it  was  possible  to 
produce  nitric  acid  from  the  air  in  practi- 
cally unhmited  quantities.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  enough  capital  and  cheap 
electric  power.  Electric  current  as  sold 
in  Niagara  Falls,  at  $18  a  horse -power- 
year,  proved  the  fifst  bar  to  the  commer- 
cial utilization  of  their  process.  Further- 
more, their  financial  backers,  frightened 
by  the  need  of  huge  further  investments, 
instead  of  developing  the  process  gave  up 
the  attempt. 

Two  Scandinavian  inventors,  Profess- 
or Birkeland  and  Doctor  Eyde,  in  the 
meantime,  attacked  the  same  process  in  a 
different  way.  They  were  no  longer  han- 
dicapped by  expensive  water-power.  The 
abundant  falls  in  Norway,  developed  un- 
der very  economical  financing,  were  able 
to  furnish  them  current  at  a  price  three  to 
five  times  less  than  at  Niagara  Falls. 
Furthermore,  the  apparatus  they  used 
was  devised  in  considerably  bigger  units — 
1,000  to  3,000  kilowatts,  as  compared  to 
the  modest  12  kilowatt  units  of  Bradley 
and  Lovejoy — and  after  some  years  of 
strenuous  work  and  expensive  develop- 
ment the  installation  was  gradually  in- 
creased, so  that  before  1914  200,000  elec- 
trical horse-power  were  employed,  and  the 
capital  invested  amounted  already  to 
$27,000,000,  to  which  further  additions 
have  been  made  later. 

The  process  as  used  in  Norway  is  the 
same  process  which  the  Dupont  Powder 
Company  is  trying  now  to  introduce  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  often  called  the 
''arc"  process,  because  it  is  based  on  the 
oxidation  of  nitrogen  of  the  air  under  the 
intense  heat  of  the  electric  arc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
process  only  a  relatively  small  fraction 
of  the  air  is  transformed  into  nitric  acid. 
In  fact,  the  Bradley-Love  joy  apparatus, 
which  showed  yields  of  conversion  as 
much  as  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  were 
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even  somewhat  superior  to  those  of  their 
successors. 

But  the  problem  did  not  rest  there. 
Other  means  of  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  were  arduously  pursued  in  several 
countries,  and  the  development  of  the 
problem  was  pushed  along  by  scientists 
and  engineers  of  many  countries,  so  that 
no  race  or  nation  can  claim  the  exclusive 
credit  of  solving  this  epoch-making  prob- 
lem. Nor  have  these  processes  said  their 
last  word.  All  of  them  are  still  suscepti- 
ble of  immense  improvements,  and  every 
one  is  Hable  to  be  superseded  to-morrow 
by  any  newcomer. 

For  instance,  before  this  war,  the  Ger- 
mans pinned  their  faith  on  the  so-called 
Haber  process,  which  they  considered  as 
their  "white  hope"  because  it  enabled 
them  to  fix  nitrogen  directly  under  the 
form  of  ammonia  by  uniting  nitrogen  gas 
and  hydrogen  gas  in  presence  of  a  special 
substance  which  is  usually  called  a  cata- 
lyst. This  is  a  rather  mysterious  scien- 
tific word,  but  it  sounds  much  simpler  if 
we  say  that  a  catalyst,  in  the  chemical 
union  of  two  bodies,  hke  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  acts  in  about  the  same  capacity 
as  a  clerg}^man  in  a  marriage;  after  the 
clergyman  is  through  with  his  work  in 
marr}dng  a  couple,  he  is  still  free  and 
eager  to  start  the  same  operation  over 
again  with  others,  and  the  clergyman,  like 
our  catalyst,  remains  unimpaired. 

The  reason  Germany  entertained  such 
high  expectations  of  the  Haber  process  is 
that  it  was  claimed  that  it  can  be  run  with 
very  Httle  power.  Germany  possesses  no 
waterfalls  to  speak  of,  and  production  of 
power  by  steam  or  gas  engines  is  too 
expensive  to  be  thought  of  with  the  arc 
process,  which  is  very  extravagant  in 
power,  as  it  consumes  about  three  horse- 
power-year for  every  ton  of  acid  pro- 
duced. It  begins  to  look,  however,  as  if 
the  broad  statement  that  the  Haber  proc- 
ess requires  Httle  power  has  to  be  taken 
\\ith  some  reserve,  since  it  has  been  found 
that  it  involves  compression  of  gases  and 
heating,  all  of  which  require  a  not  unim- 
portant amount  of  power,  so  that,  after 
all,  the  factor  of  power  seems  considerably 
more  serious  than  we  were  led  to  believe 
at  first. 

But  there  is  another  process  for  the  fixa- 
tion of  nitrogen  of  the  air,  which  requires 
about  five  times  less  power  than  the  arc 


process  and  has  taken  a  formidable  de- 
velopment. For  the  moment,  at  least,  it 
has  been  developing  away  beyond  any 
and  all  of  the  other  processes.  Here, 
again,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
first  step  of  this  process  was  invented 
and  developed  by  Americans.  Nor  is  this 
process  difficult  to  explain.  Its  first  step 
began  when  Willson  started,  here  in  the 
United  States,  the  manufacture  of  cal- 
cium carbide  for  making  acetylene  gas. 
This  operation  is  rather  simple,  and  con- 
sists mainly  in  submitting  a  mixture  of 
quick-lime  and  coke  to  the  action  of  the 
electric  current.  A  high  temperature  is 
developed,  and  calcium  carbide  is  formed, 
which  has  found  abundant  use  for  the 
well-known  acetylene-lamps  and  private 
illumination  outfits.  The  manufacture  of 
this  important  chemical  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  Niagara  Falls.  But 
Frank  and  Caro,  in  Germany,  found  that 
if  you  take  calcium  carbide  and  heat  it,  it 
can  be  made  to  unite  with  nitrogen  gas 
and  give  a  new  compound  which  is  called 
calcium  cyanamid.  However,  an  essen- 
tial precaution  must  be  observed:  the  ni- 
trogen used  in  this  operation  must  be  free 
from  the  oxygen  with  which  it  is  mLxed  in 
the  air;  otherwise,  the  process  does  not 
work.  In  order  to  make  this  separation  of 
the  two  gases  of  the  air,  a  roundabout 
method  is  used,  which  consists  in  liquefy- 
ing air  by  submitting  it  to  the  combined 
action  of  an  intense  cold  and  great  pres- 
sure, which  permits  the  separation  of  the 
nitrogen  from  the  oxygen  by  their  relative 
volatility.  Several  of  such  processes  for 
separating  nitrogen  and  oxygen  have  been 
developed,  of  which  the  French  process  of 
Claude  at  present  seems  the  most  efficient 
one,  although  there  again  improvements 
are  attempted  right  and  left. 

The  calcium  cyanamid,  as  such,  is  sold 
as  an  excellent  and  cheap  nitrogen  fertil- 
izer, and  was  modestly  working  its  way 
into  the  world  on  its  own  merits  when 
suddenly  the  war  broke  out,  and  then  the 
whole  nitrogen  problem  took  an  entirely 
new  aspect  the  day  England  prevented 
any  further  importation  of  nitrates  into 
Germany. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  nitrogen  as 
the  main  source  of  our  food-supply,  as  the 
element  which  procures  life,  health,  and 
prosperity.  But  in  war  it  becomes  also 
the  most  terrible  element  of  death  and  de- 
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struction,  for  nitric  acid  is  the  all-impor- 
tant substance  from  which  modern  gun- 
powder and  all  explosives  of  war  are 
made.  Nitric  acid,  in  reacting  upon  cot- 
ton, gives  guncotton,  also  called  nitro- 
cellulose, the  base  of  smokeless  powder. 
In  reacting  upon  carboUc  acid  it  gives 
picric  acid;  with  toluol,  that  colorless 
liquid  extracted  from  coal-tar,  it  pro- 
duces trinitrotoluol — better  known  as  T. 
N.  T. — and  all  these  or  similar  substances 
form  the  base  of  all  modern  war  explo- 
sives, whether  they  be  called  T.  N.  T., 
cordite,  melenite,  lyddite,  or  many  other 
names. 

If  Germany  had  not  succeeded  in  utiHz- 
ing  any  of  the  nitrogen-fixation  processes 
for  making  synthetic  nitric  acid,  the  war 
would  have  come  to  a  stop  long  ago,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
organization  of  the  enormous  German 
army  or  the  unprecedented  size  and  va- 
riety of  her  armaments.  Her  42-centi- 
metre guns  would  be  no  more  able  to  sow 
devastation  and  destruction  than  an  auto- 
mobile would  be  able  to  run  after  its  sup- 
ply of  gasolene  is  used  up. 

It  is  true  that  Germany  had  foreseen 
such  a  possibility.  On  this  account  she 
had  an  enormous  supply  of  explosives 
ready,  and  besides  this  was  in  possession 
of  about  600,000  tons  of  Chile  saltpetre, 
kept  ready  for  further  contingencies. 
After  England  joined  the  war  matters  be- 
gan to  look  so  much  more  serious  that 
hurriedly  about  200,000  tons  more  were 
imported,  through  neutral  ports,  and  we 
are  informed  that,  as  a  piece  of  good  luck 
to  the  German  army,  about  200,000  tons 
were  found  stored  in  the  port  of  Antwerp 
after  the  fall  of  that  city.  But,  from  all 
appearances,  it  looks  now  as  if  Germany, 
well  prepared  as  she  was,  never  expected  a 
war  of  the  present  magnitude  and  dura- 
tion. The  amount  of  nitrate  explosives 
which  have  been  used  in  this  war  almost 
staggers  description.  Men  competent  to 
estimate  have  reported  that  during  a  few 
days'  battle  in  some  of  the  principal  en- 
gagements more  explosives  were  used  than 
in  the  whole  Franco-Prussian  War.  So 
the  reserve  of  explosives  and  nitrates  in 
Germany  rapidly  disappeared  as  snow 
melts  before  the  sun,  and  some  heroic 
measures  had  to  be  taken  to  replenish 
promptly  her  supply  of  nitric  acid. 

The  main  question  was  to  get  a  process 


which  could  be  extended  fast  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  demands. 
To  those  unacquainted  with  chemical 
methods  it  seems  rather  unexpected  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  should  have 
dictated  the  choice  of  that  harmless-look- 
ing cyanamid,  which  until  then  had  been 
used  exclusively  for  the  peaceful  purposes 
of  agriculture. 

The  well-known  chemical  fact  was  re- 
membered that  this  cyanamid,  heated 
with  steam  under  a  high  pressure,  lets  its 
nitrogen  be  converted  into  ammonia.  It 
was  remembered  also  that,  when  once 
you  have  ammonia,  the  latter,  after  being 
mixed  with  air,  can  be  burned  by  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air — oxidation,  chemists  call  it 
— and  can  be  transformed  thereby  into 
nitric  acid.  Here  again  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  a  so-called  catalyst,  and  the  best 
catalyst  for  this  purpose  is  platinum,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  platinum  is 
now  on  the  list  of  contraband  of  war.  So 
in  the  end  the  issue  of  this  war  depends 
very  much  on  the  proper  working  of 
a  catalyst!  Such  are  the  ramifications 
of  modern  chemistry.  By  these  simple 
chemical  means  Germany  is  producing  to- 
day her  nitric  acid  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  300,000  tons  a  year.  Many  people 
erroneously  imagine  that  all  this  was 
neatly  installed  before  the  war  or  was  car- 
ried out  a  short  time  after  the  war  was 
started.  The  real  fact  is  that  it  took 
German  chemists  and  engineers  about  a 
year  and  a  half  of  the  most  strenuous  and 
uninterrupted  efforts  before  they  had 
erected  enough  plants  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
dition where  they  were  independent  for 
their  full  nitric-acid  supply.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $100,000,000  has  thus  been 
spent  on  additional  equipment.  Before 
the  war  the  yearly  output  of  the  existing 
cyanamid  works  in  Germany  amounted 
to  scarcely  50,000  tons.  Since  then  it 
has  been  increased  to  about  600,000  tons. 
This  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent localities  by  either  adapting  exist- 
ing electric-power  plants,  or  by  erecting 
new  ones  for  the  production  of  this  indis- 
pensable material.  So  that  here  again 
the  drastic  exigencies  of  war  have  called 
into  existence  an  enormous  industry  for 
which  there  was  scant  enthusiasm  in 
times  of  peace. 

The  warning  of  Sir  William  Crookes 
was  scarcely  listened  to  when  it  referred  to 
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insuring  the  food-supply  of  our  race.  But 
suddenly  every  country  seems  to  under- 
stand its  message,  when  the  nitrogen-fixa- 
tion problem  carries  within  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  efficiency  for  war.  Even  the 
Allies,  although  they  can  import  from 
Chile,  are  making  now  large  quanti- 
ties of  nitric  acid  by  the  synthetic  proc- 
esses. 

Our  country,  too,  begins  to  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  no  programme  of  national  de- 
fense is  worth  anything  unless  we  possess 
means  of  making  ourselves  independent  of 
the  im.portation  of  nitrates  from  Chile. 
In  time  of  war  a  swiit  foe  could  easily  cut 
us  off  from  this  source  of  supply.  It 
seem.s  simple  enough  to  provide  against 
this  by  purchasing  a  sufficiently  large  re- 
serve of  Chile  saltpetre  for  cases  of  emer- 
gency; but  this  involves  such  an  enormous 
outlay  of  money  for  purchase  and  interest 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  erect  a  well-equipped 
plant  which  would  give  us  cheap  fertilizer 
in  times  of  peace  and  nitric  acid  in  times 
of  war.  Once  more  the  imperious  com- 
mands of  the  god  of  war  compel  us  to  act, 
where  the  voice  of  reason,  in  times  of 
peace,  was  impotent  to  obtain  attention. 
A  few  years  ago,  during  our  former  admin- 
istration, a  bill  was  passed  through  both 
houses  of  Congress  enabling  a  private 
corporation  to  erect  a  large  water-power 
and  chemical  plant  in  the  Southern  States 
for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  of  the  air;  this 
would  have  furnished  us  abundant  and 
inexpensive  fertilizer  in  times  of  peace 
and  nitric  acid  in  times  of  war.  But,  some 
way  or  other,  the  value  of  this  effort  was 
so  much  misunderstood  that  the  bill  was 
vetoed.  In  the  meantime  the  Cyanamid 
Company,  an  American  business  enter- 
prise with  American  capital,  had  to  locate 
in  Canada  on  account  of  lack  of  cheap 
powxr  in  the  United  States. 

Present  conditions  had  put  additional 
em.phasis  on  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  new  attempts  of  legislation  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  have  been  made,  putting  aside 
the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  a  nitrate  and 
fertilizer  plant.  A  special  committee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  con- 
junction with  members  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Consulting  Board,  is  now 
actively  at  work  in  order  to  be  able  to 
advise  how  this  project  can  best  be  carried 
out.  The  fact  does  not  seem  to  be  suf- 
ficiently understood  that,  difficult  as  the 


problem  is,  its  greatest  difficulty  is  not  in 
providing  sufficient  nitric  acid  in  time  of 
war.  Such  problems  are  then  handled  re- 
gardless of  cost  and  nothing  seems  too  ex- 
pensive for  war  when  war  is  raging;  the 
main  trouble,  then,  is  to  start  husthng  and 
to  equip  rapidly  the  immense  plants  re- 
quired for  such  emergencies.  Even  with 
all  the  cleverness  and  abilities  of  our  engi- 
neers and  chemists,  nothing  worth  speak- 
ing of  could  be  manufactured  within  any- 
thing short  of  a  year,  and  very  probably 
much  longer,  if  w^e  take  into  consideration 
all  the  enormous  and  intricate  machinery 
and  equipment  which  has  to  be  built  to 
order  and  all  the  stoneware,  pottery,  and 
acid-proof  containers  which  form  a  cum- 
bersome but  indispensable  part  of  a  gen- 
eral plant  of  the  kind. 

It  is  generally  overlooked  that  the 
problem  of  nitric  acid  for  war  purposes,  if 
intelligently  handled,  can  be  arranged  in 
such  a  w^ay  as  to  give  us  a  permanent  na- 
tional asset  for  the  purposes  of  peace,  by 
furnishing  us  with  an  installation  where 
cheap  fertilizers  can  be  obtained  in  suf- 
ficiently abundant  quantities  to  bring  the 
yields  of  our  acres  up  to  what  they  should 
be  and  to  what  they  are  already  in  Eu- 
rope— which,  after  all,  means  cheaper 
food.  The  importance  of  this  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Tone,  former  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electrochemical  Society,  that,  if  all 
the  power  of  Niagara  Falls  were  utilized 
for  making  electric  current,  then  the  lat- 
ter would  be  able  to  convert  enough  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  into  fertilizer  to  increase 
our  wheat  crop  3,000,000  bushels  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

As  far  as  the  matter  stands  at  present, 
it  is  considerably  more  expensive  to  fix 
nitrogen  under  the  form  of  nitrates  than 
under  that  of  ammonia  or  cyanamid.  So 
in  times  of  peace  the  latter  ought  to  be 
relied  upon,  so  that  in  times  of  war  it 
could  be  converted  into  nitric  acid,  which 
does  not  require  much  additional  installa- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  fact  that  cyan- 
amid requires  from  five  to  six  times  less 
electric  current  for  furnishing  the  same 
amount  of  nitric  acid  than  if  the  arc  proc- 
ess is  used  means  much  as  to  the  required 
size  of  power  installation. 

But  now  comes  another  consideration 
to  interfere  with  all  these  plans.  The 
rapid  construction  of  our  by-product  coke- 
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ovens  is  increasing  considerably  our  sup- 
ply of  ammonia  in  this  country.  It  is 
promised  that,  by  191 7,  from  this  source 
alone  we  shall  have  annually  400,000  tons 
of  sulphate  of  ammonium.  This,  of 
course,  involves  that  our  steel  produc- 
tion, on  which  the  coke  industry  is  de- 
pendent, should  keep  on  at  the  present 
rate.  The  by-product  coke-oven  inter- 
ests fear  that  if  any  of  the  synthetic  proc- 
esses are  introduced  there  will  be  an 
over-production  of  nitrogen  fertilizer,  and 
that  the  price  they  can  get  for  their  by- 
product ammonia  will  be  so  much  less. 
Such  a  condition  seems  hardly  probable,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Germany  too  has  an 
even  larger  production  of  ammonia  from 
her  coke-ovens,  as  well  as  from  her  gas- 
plants,  and  notwithstanding  this  she 
wants  more  nitrogen  fertilizer  all  the  time. 
As  long  as  it  can  be  obtained  cheaply 
enough,  there  seems  to  be  practically  no 
limit  to  the  market.  In  191 2  nitrogen 
fertilizers  were  already  used  at  the  rate  of 
about  $200,000,000  a  year,  and  any  de- 
crease in  price,  and,  more  particularly, 
better  education  in  farming,  is  bound  to 
lead  to  an  enormously  increased  consmnp- 
tion.  So  this  seems  to  invite  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  by-product  coke-oven 
interests  should  prepare  to  deliver  their 
ammonia  at  cheaper  prices  than  hereto- 
fore, and  try  to  make  up  this  difference  by 
a  slight  increase  of  the  seUing-price  dis- 
tributed over  all  their  other  products. 
In  fact,  until  now,  this  country  has  been 
importing  steadily  ammonium  salts, 
amounting  to  about  one-half  of  our  en- 
tire coke-oven  ammonia  production. 

The  idea  has  been  advanced  also  that 
ammonia  from  by-product  coke-ovens 
could  be  used  to  manufacture  nitric  acid 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  is  used 
now  in  Germany  with  pure  ammonia  ob- 
tained from  cyanamid.  But  insufficient 
attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  this  little  de- 
tail, that  our  friend  ''the  catalyst"  re- 
fuses to  work  with  ammonia  which  con- 
tains certain  impurities.  To  eliminate 
these  impurities  from  by-product  ammo- 
nia is  no  easy  task,  and  involves  addi- 
tional equipment  and  increased  expense. 
Furthermore,  at  present  all  our  available 
ammonia,  entirely  converted  into  nitric 
acid,  would  only  furnish  a  fraction  of  the 
immense  war  requirements  of  nitric  acid 
now  consumed  by  the  Central  Powers. 


At  any  rate,  the  Germans  have  preferred 
not  to  do  it,  although  their  gas-works  and 
coke-production  furnish  them  with  con- 
siderably larger  amounts  of  ammonia. 
Moreover,  there  was  more  than  ample  use 
for  all  this  ammonia,  needed  in  war  time 
more  than  ever  for  fertilizer,  for  refriger- 
ating-machines,  and  many  other  industrial 
purposes.  All  this  is  said  without  trying 
to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  coke-ovens,  some  of  which,  like 
benzol  and  toluol,  are  just  as  indispen- 
sable as  nitric  acid  for  the  manufacture  of 
explosives. 

The  production  of  fertilizers  by  the  fix- 
ation of  nitrogen  from  the  air  confronts  us 
directly  with  the  question  of  cheap  natu- 
ral powers.  Every  one  of  the  hitherto  suc- 
cessfully developed  processes  for  fixation 
of  nitrogen  depends  in  the  last  analysis  on 
very  cheap  water-power.  For  purposes 
like  electric  lighting  or  traction,  or  most 
chemical  industries,  a  few  dollars  more  or 
less  a  year  expressed  in  kilowatt  hours 
amounts  to  a  mere  trifle.  But  when  it 
comes  to  making  fertilizer  at  the  very  low- 
est possible  cost,  then  every  dollar  counts, 
and  here  we  are  unfortunately  face  to 
face  with  the  distressing  fact  that,  with 
our  present  methods  of  financing,  the  fixed 
charges  of  our  water-powers  amount  to 
about  ninety  cents  financing  and  ten  cents 
engineering.  If  engineers  succeeded  in  in- 
creasing their  efficiency  of  operation  ten 
per  cent,  it  would  only  amount  to  one  per 
cent  in  the  total  cost.  So,  if  any  improve- 
ments have  to  be  made,  it  must  be  in  the 
financial  side  of  the  problem.  Mean- 
while every  one  advances  his  own  argu- 
ments why  it  should  be  this  way,  and 
every  one  is  more  or  less  right — from 
his  personal  standpoint.  Capitalists  say: 
"  Some  of  our  government  laws  about  the 
utilization  of  our  water-powers  are  so  un- 
certain and  threatening  that  we  prefer  to 
invest  in  less  risky  enterprises. ' '  Then  our 
rates  of  interest  in  this  country  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  they  are  in  Europe. 
Some  other  persons  have  proposed  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  use 
its  own  excellent  credit  and  thus  be  able 
to  issue  bonds  for  water-powers  at  three 
per  cent,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  constructed.  With  our 
wasteful  methods  of  financing  and  bank- 
ing, and  the  many  middlemen,  it  costs 
usually  about  nine  per  cent  to  accompHsh 
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this  result  by  the  time  the  bonds  are 
floated  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  hesi- 
tating investor.  This  puts  the  annual  cost 
of  some  of  our  cheapest  water-powers  at 
$io  a  horse-power-year,  of  which  $9  is  for 
interest  and  bonded  charges  and  $1  for 
general  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses, to  which  has  to  be  added  profit 
for  dividends.  But  with  interest  at  three 
per  cent  the  cost  per  horse-power  would 
suddenly  be  reduced  to  $4  per  horse- 
power-year, which  brings  it  closer  to  that 
of  some  of  the  water-power  developments 
in  Nor^^ay.  Then,  again,  others  say  that 
the  government  has  no  right  to  partici- 
pate in  any  such  enterprise,  or  that  it  is 
unprepared  and  unfit  for  any  such  busi- 
ness operation.  To  this  others  retort 
that  the  erection  and  operation  of  a 
hydro-electric  plant  is  much  easier  and 
less  expensive  for  the  government  than 
for  private  companies,  because  the  gov- 
ernment has  already  in  its  power  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  na\'igability  of 
streams,  which,  by  the  way,  has  always 
been  a  never-ending  source  of  ''pork-bar- 
rel" appropriations.  Streams  are  made 
navigable  by  the  erection  of  dams.  By 
the  proper  selection  of  stream  and  loca- 
tion the  cost  of  the  dam  can  be  made  to 
furnish  the  most  important  part  of  the 
total  outlay  for  a  hydro-electric  plant;  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  add  the  turbines  and 
the  electric  equipment  for  obtaining  at 
somewhat  increased  cost  a  first-class  hy- 
dro-electric plant,  furnishing  forever  elec- 
tric current  for  any  purposes.  A  hydro- 
electric plant  as  a  government  enterprise 
would  not  involve  much  of  a  new  depar- 
ture as  compared  with  that  splendid  ex- 
ample of  good  engineering,  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  is  a  national  monument  of 
efficiency  and  which,  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent problem,  is  an  asset  for  national  de- 
fense in  time  of  war,  while  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  an  aid  to  private  shipping 
enterprises.  The  methods  of  hydro-elec- 
tric plants  are,  by  this  time,  well  estab- 
lished and  well  known,  and  leave  little 
scope  for  further  improvement  except 
the  enormous  cheapening  which  is  pos- 
sible for  such  plants  in  the  reduction  of 
fixed  charges  by  very  economical  financ- 
ing. 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  the  chem- 
ical part  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  processes, 


then  we  stand  before  a  subject  in  which 
great  and  rapid  changes  in  methods  are 
more  than  probable.  Before  this  war 
started  most  chemists  of  the  world  imag- 
ined that  the  arc  process  was  the  cheapest 
and  simplest,  while  just  now  it  looks  de- 
cidedly as  if  the  cyanamid  process  were 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  But  be- 
fore we  know  it  many  improvements  will 
probably  have  been  introduced  right  and 
left,  not  only  in  these  processes  but  in 
others  which  have  been  taken  little  into 
consideration  until  now;  or  perhaps  by 
some  hitherto  entirely  unsuspected  possi- 
ble methods.  We  shall  undoubtedly  see 
that  the  development  of  this  problem  will 
be  merely  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  his- 
tory of  other  chemical  industries.  Initia- 
tive, rapid  action,  great  flexibility  of  or- 
ganization, avoidance  of  all  red  tape  will 
carry  great  stress  in  the  battle  for  su- 
premacy or  improvement  in  all  these  new 
chemical  processes;  and  just  there  is 
where  our  slow,  cumbersome,  and  dilatory 
methods  of  governmental  action  would 
put  us  at  great  disadvantage.  A  very  ad- 
vantageous plan  would  be  to  let  the  gov- 
ernment equip  some  hydro-electric  plants, 
while  using  its  excellent  credit  and  other 
advantageous  prerogatives  to  accomplish 
this  at  less  cost  than  it  is  possible  for  pri- 
vate enterprises.  Then  let  the  govern- 
ment lease  the  electric  current  to  the  most 
liberal  bidders — one  or  several — with  cer- 
tain restrictions  as  to  the  selling-price  of 
the  manufactured  materials;  a  stipulation 
should  be  made  whereby  the  government 
should  exercise  control  of  the  situation, 
specially  in  times  of  war,  and  the  plant 
should  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  that 
at  short  notice  it  can  immediately  be  con- 
verted from  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers 
to  that  of  nitric  acid  or  explosives.  In- 
stead of  one  plant  two  or  several  should 
be  installed.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  operation  of  small  plants 
below  20,000  horse-power  is  not  consid- 
ered profitable. 

This  special  message  of  science  has 
finally  reached  the  masses,  since  it  spoke  to 
them,  not  in  the  language  of  peace  and 
knowledge,  but  in  the  arguments  of  war; 
since  nitrogen  was  to  be  harnessed  not 
for  giving  growth  and  life  to  our  race,  but 
for  carrying  forth  death  and  destruction. 
What  next  ? 


OPTIMA    MEMORI^ 

By  Francis  Charles  Mac  Donald 

If  I  could  unlock  the  Past 
And  the  unlovely  things  forget — 
The  rubbish  memory  has  amassed, 
These  for  her  pride,  these  for  regret. 
And  take,  of  all,  the  three  best  things 
To  carry  with  me  to  the  last. 
What  dreams  I'd  brush  aside  and  cast 
Away  what  wild  imaginings! — 
Pleasure  that  stood  me  in  ill  stead; 
Loves  that  prevailed  not,  hopes  that  led 
To  no  fulfilment;  projects  vast 
That  neither  peace  nor  profit  brought; 
Vain  purpose;  and  the  vexing  thought 
Of  heaven  and  hell,  with  all  the  fears 
That  haunted  me  through  the  long  years. 
Of  God  standing  in  the  shadow  there 
To  catch  me  sinning,  unaware.  ... 

Straight  to  the  depth  Pd  dig  my  way 

To  where  the  first  great  rapture  lay — 

The  smile  I  saw  upon  my  mother's  face — 

(So  long  ago  I  have  forgotten  how 

She  looked  then,  and  I  would  remember  now) — 

That  said,  "No  matter  what  you  do,  how  base 

You  may  be,  or  how  high  you  climb, — 

Love  if  honor  be  yours,  love  if  disgrace. 

My  love  shall  follow  you."  .  .  .  Ah,  from  Time, 

If  in  God's  providence  such  thefts  might  be, 

I'd  steal  that  guerdon  for  eternity! 

There  was  an  hour  once  ...  so  swift  it  came, 

And  touched  my  soul,  and  passed — a  flower,  a  flame, 

A  breath,  a  being  without  name. 

That  thrilled  my  heart  and  gave  a  voice 

To  all  my  yearnings,  mute  so  long; 

That  bade  me  see  the  glad  world  and  rejoice 

And  sing!     Untutored  was  the  song. 

Soon  ended;  but  I  was  a  poet  then, 

Crowned  and  anointed.     Not  again 

The  spirit  came.     I  would  recall  the  song 

To-day,  that  I  might  sing  once  more 

To  myself  only,  for  old  sake,  before 

I  come  upon  the  silence  of  the  long 

Uncertain  night.     I  would  remember  now 

The  way  the  laurel  felt  upon  my  brow. 

Once,  within  a  desolate  place. 
Broken,  I  cried  on  God  for  grace. 
Silence  and  night  surrounded  me, 
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Immortal,  in  Eternity: 

I  waited  desperate  for  a  space. 

A  touch — a  voice — I  slipped  my  fear 

Back  into  time;  my  sight  came  clear 

To  heavenly  vision,  and  I  saw! 

And  with  the  joy  of  comradeship 

His  name  came  bravely  to  my  lip: 

His,  whom  we  name,  but  do  not  know, 

And  have  misjudged  a  Fear,  an  Awe, 

A  Scourge — I  did  not  find  Him  so! 

— There  is  not  very  far  to  go 

Before  the  silence  and  the  night. 

Falling,  shall  encompass  me. 

I  would  remember  now,  against  the  day 

I  stand  once  more  within  the  uncounted,  slow, 

And  timeless  pauses  of  Eternity, 

The  touch  I  felt,  the  voice  I  heard,  the  way 

My  soul,  scarce  knowing  what  befell. 

Was  folded  in  God's  miracle! 

If  it  were  granted,  from  the  past 

These  three  things  I  would  carry  to  the  last. 


OLD    SEAPORTS    AWAKENED 
By  Ralph  D.   Paine 


T  is  the  fashion  to  mourn  for 
Yankee  ships  as  vanished 
from  the  blue  water  on 
which  they  won  and  held 
supremacy  through  the 
greater  part  of  a  century. 
Gone  are  the  noble  square-rigged  fleets 
whose  topsails  lifted  in  roadsteads  exotic 
and  remote,  while  the  few  survivors  of 
the  intrepid  race  of  mariners  that  manned 
them  linger  in  old  age  as  relics  of  another 
era.  These  obsolete  figures  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  ancient  coastwise 
towns  of  New  England,  where  the  ships 
were  built  and  the  young  men  went  in 
them  until  the  call  of  the  West  led  the 
spirit  of  adventurous  enterprise  inland. 
You  may  still  hear  brave  yarns  of  thrash- 
ing close-reefed  around  the  Horn  or 
spreading  clouds  of  canvas  to  the  breath 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  of  late  these 
venerable  narrators  have  been  moved  in- 
to the  background,  or  totally  eclipsed,  by 
the  fabulous  prosperity  of  another  kind 
of  American  sailing-vessel  which  they  af- 
fected to  despise. 


This  is  the  fore-and-after,  the  shapely 
coasting  schooner  which  seldom  ventured 
into  the  offshore  trade  and,  laden  with 
coal  or  lumber,  w^as  to  be  seen  in  many 
harbors  from  Portland  to  Pensacola. 
Originally  a  plodding  little  two-master 
handled  by  three  or  four  men,  her  dimen- 
sions boldly  increased  until  the  shipyards 
of  Maine  and  Boston  were  launching  the 
five  and  six  masted  schooners  whose  ca- 
pacity far  exceeded  that  of  the  clippers  of 
romance  and  which  challenged  them  for 
speed  and  stanchness.  With  native  in- 
genuity the  donkey-engine  w^as  employed 
to  hoist  the  mighty  area  of  sail,  and  a 
dozen  foremast  hands  were  able  to  do  the 
work  of  thirty.  Almost  with  the  regular- 
ity of  steamer  schedules,  these  huge  coast- 
ers plied  between  Norfolk  and  the  north- 
ern Atlantic  ports,  freighting  4,000  and 
5,000  tons  of  coal  at  a  voyage.  They  were 
commanded  by  splendidly  efl&cient  sea- 
men of  the  old  American  stock,  who  up- 
held the  traditions  of  smartness  and  dis- 
cipline, and  encountered  in  the  leeshore, 
the  shoal,  and  the  sudden  winter  gale 
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perils  of  navigation  more  imminent  than  four  masters  which  earned  a  toilsome  live- 

the  deep-water  school  of  master  mariner  lihood  by  knocking  up  and  down  the  coast 

had  met  in  the  foreign  trade.  in  whatever  business  might  come  to  hand. 

Two  years  and  more  ago  this  traffic  had  It  seemed  as  though  the  final,  melancholy 


The  launching  of  the  C^rl  F.  Cressy  at  Bath,  Maine,  January  6,  1915. 
Such  vessels  as  these  are  built  on  honor,  with  skilled  and  careful  artisanship. — Page  560. 


suffered  a  decline  which  threatened  slow 
extinction.  Freight  rates  had  ebbed  so 
low  that  it  was  difficult  to  pay  expenses, 
and  charters  were  frequently  unobtain- 
able at  any  terms.  You  might  have  seen 
these  big  vessels  moored  in  various  har- 
bors, empty  and  idle,  while  long  strings  of 
barges  trailed  seaward  behind  powerful 
tow-boats  and  carried  the  cargoes  which 
had  been  previously  transported  under 
sail.  The  same  fate  overshadowed  the 
smaller  craft,  the  hundreds  of  three  and 
Vol.  LX.— 58 


chapter  of  American  achievement  on  salt 
water  was  about  to  be  written. 

Since  the  days  of  the  colonies  the  ship- 
ping industry  has  been  deep-rooted  in  the 
life  of  the  "down-Easter"  who  dwells 
within  sight  of  the  rugged  forelands  that 
reach  northward  from  Cape  Cod  to  East- 
port.  It  used  to  be  that  every  bay  and 
tidal  creek  saw  vessels  building  of  wood 
cut  in  near-by  forests,  brigs  and  ketches, 
pinks  and  topsail  schooners  which  steered 
away  for  Europe  and  the  West  Indies, 
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dodging  pirates  and  privateers  or  fighting 
them  ^\ith  carronade  and  pike.  These 
were  community  enterprises.  The  neigh- 
bors shared  the  hazards  wdth  the  builder 
and  the  skipper,  investing  their  money, 
labor,  and  goods  in  part  ownership  of  the 
ship  and  her  cargo  and  aptly  calling  it 
their  ''adventures." 

This  honest  custom  has  endured  into 
the  present  century,  and  the  man  in  the 
]Maine  seaport  who  wishes  to  build  a 
schooner  still  looks  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  buy  the  shares,  or  "pieces," 
that  vdll  enable  him  to  finance  the  under- 
taking. There  may  be  thirty  owners  when 
the  long  hull  slips  into  the  water  from  the 
keel-blocks  of  the  yard,  and  among  them 
are  likely  to  be  the  carpenters,  the  black- 
smiths, and  the  riggers  who  created  her. 
And  because  of  this  old-fashioned  co- 
operation, such  vessels  as  these  are  built 
on  honor,  with  skilled  and  careful  artisan- 
ship  and  material  scrupulously  selected. 

Now,  when  dull  times  overtook  the 
coastTvdse  trade  in  recent  years  there  was 
scrimping  anxiety  in  many  and  many  a 
home  whose  savings  had  been  invested  in 
schooners.    The  value  of  a  craft  of  mod- 


erate size  was  di\dded  into  sixty-four 
"pieces,"  each  of  which  had  cost  its 
owner  about  $i,ooo.  And  many  of  these 
were  declaring  "left-handed  dividends," 
which  means  that  the  shareholders  were 
assessed  to  meet  the  operating  expenses. 
Some  sold  out  at  a  loss,  but  the  habit  of 
sending  savings  to  sea  was  strongly  in  the 
blood,  and  most  of  them  grimly  hung  on 
and  hoped  for  better  days. 

The  war  in  Europe,  which  wrought  such 
dreadful  havoc  in  so  many  other  direc- 
tions, awakened  these  drowsy  ports  and 
called  these  waiting  fleets  to  hoist  anchor. 
The  merchant  navies  of  the  world  were 
inadequate  for  the  commerce  urgently  de- 
manded of  them,  and  the  sailing-vessel  had 
come  into  its  own  again.  Presently  the 
tall  schooners  were  seeking  the  old  trail  of 
the  square-rigger,  out  to  Rio  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  across 
to  Lisbon  and  to  London  River,  to  quays 
and  havens  where  the  stars  and  stripes 
had  not  fluttered  from  a  masthead  in  gen- 
erations. A  few  months  and  almost  all 
the  great  five  and  six  masters  had  van- 
ished from  the  coast.  Then  the  smaller 
schooners  were  snapped  up  for  this  golden 


Most  of  the  force  in  these  yards  at  Bath  are  elderly,  deUberate,  slow-spoken  men. — Page  563. 


Hoisting  the  frame  into  place  with  block  and  tackle,  Bean's  yard,  Camden,  Maine. 
They  work  in  wood  for  the  love  of  it,  hand  and  eye  wonderfully  trained. — Page  564. 


offshore  trade,  and  those  that  remained 
at  home  found  a  wonderful  harvest  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  domestic  tonnage. 

It  was  like  a  fairy-tale  of  commerce, 
and  somehow  more  wholesomely  gratify- 
ing than  the  fevered  activity  of  munition 
stocks  in  Wall  Street  with  their  inflation 
and  jobbery.  These  fine  ships  deserved 
to  live,  and  those  who  owned  them  had 
been  steadfast  in  fair  weather  and  foul. 
For  example,  there  was  the  six-master 
E.  B.  Winslow,  which  had  been  carrying 
coal  from  Norfolk  to  Portland;  and  she 
is  one  of  scores  whose  good  fortune  has 
been  as  dazzling.  She  was  chartered  for 
Rio  with  5,000  tons  of  coal  beneath  her 
hatches  and  came  home  laden  with  man- 
ganese ore  after  a  voyage  of  seven  months. 
Her  owners  received  $180,000  in  freight 
money,  or  considerably  more  than  the 
cost  of  building  her,  and  $120,000  of  this 
was  net  profit  to  be  distributed  as  divi- 
dends. 

It  soon  became  commonplace  informa- 
tion to  hear  that  a  schooner  had  paid  for 
herself  in  one  voyage  offshore.  Those  who 
preferred  to  sell  instead  of  charter  also 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  Arabian  Nights  come 
true.  There  was  the  retired  skipper  of 
Portland  who  recklessly  bought  an  old 
vessel  two  years  ago  for  $17,000,  a  tre- 


mendous speculation  which  absorbed  all 
he  had  thriftily  tucked  away  in  a  lifetime 
at  sea,  and  strained  his  credit  besides. 
In  two  voyages  this  sturdy  coaster  put 
$35,000  in  his  pocket,  after  which  he  sold 
her  for  $100,000  and  dared  to  indulge  in 
the  long-deferred  luxury  of  navigating  his 
own  cabin  catboat. 

It  was  also  in  Portland  that  I  met  a 
ship-owner  who  had  from  year  to  year 
bought  "pieces"  in  schooners  of  all  sizes 
until  he  had  ventures  in  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  them.  He  was  willing  to  confess 
that  he  no  longer  carried  them  on  his 
books  as  losing  investments.  A  list  of 
shares  which  had  cost  him  $52,000  had 
yielded  dividends  of  $35,000  in  four 
months.  Another  list,  costing  a  total  of 
$6,000  when  purchased,  he  was  willing  to 
sell  outright  for  $125,000,  but  showed  no 
great  eagerness  to  separate  himself  from 
them. 

And  there  was  the  widow  who  weeded 
the  flowers  in  the  dooryard  of  the  gray 
cottage  within  sound  of  the  surf  near 
Thomaston.  Her  man  had  been  lost  in 
the  schooner  which  he  commanded,  leav- 
ing her  a  thirty-fourth  interest,  which  he 
had  acquired  from  the  managing  owners. 
Some  years  there  had  been  dividends, 
said  she,  but  more  than  once  she  was 
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assessed  $ioo,  and  it  had  been  hard  to 
keep  a  roof  over  her  head.  It  was  dif- 
ferent now.  Her  shares,  worth  $2,000  in 
normal  times,  were  giving  her  an  income 


Shaping  a  hundred-foot  mast 
Wiih  au  axe  he  chips  day  after  day  until  the  spar  is  ready  for  smoothing. — Page  564 


of  $2,000  a  year,  and  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  so  much  money. 

Until  this  sensational  revival  of  Yankee 
shipping,  the  builders  of  wooden  vessels 
had  been  emplo}'ing  their  capital  in  other 
directions.  They  were  sagacious  men  of 
long  experience  who  had  earned  comfort- 


able fortunes  in  earlier  days,  and  they 
maintained  their  plants  partly  from  senti- 
ment, partly  to  patch  up  the  old  ones, 
with  a  new  schooner  on  the  stocks  now 
and  then  to  replace 
those  lost  by  stress  of 
weather.  Unexpectedly 
came  the  summons  for 
more  ships  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  hewn  and 
sawed  and  framed. 
These  builders  en- 
deavored to  forecast  the 
future,  and  opinion  was 
divided.  It  had  been 
taken  for  granted  that 
theirs  was  a  dWng  in- 
dustry. Was  this  a  brief 
flurry  before  the  ruth- 
less age  of  steam  should 
write  the  epitaph  of  sail 
in  the  smoke  of  the  mer- 
chant tramp?  Or  might 
not  this  thrilhng  rejuve- 
nation be  prolonged  for 
several  years  after  peace 
should  come  to  Europe  ? 
This  latter  judgment 
prevailed,  backed  by 
hard  cash. 

Forty  years  ago  the 
shore  of  the  Kennebec 
at  Bath  was  one  vast 
shipyard,  hke  the  Clyde 
below  Glasgow.  In- 
stead, however,  of  the 
clamor  of  steel  girders 
and  plates  and  rivets, 
the  chisel  and  adze  were 
still  fabricating  the 
stately  wooden  ships, 
square-rigged,  which 
had  made  a  jest  of  the 
dogma  that  Britannia 
ruled  the  waves.  The 
Sewall  family  gained  its 
solid  wealth  and  mari- 
time prestige  in  building 
and  sailing  such  ships 
as  these  and  was  compa- 
rable with  the  Derbys  of  Salem  during  the 
period  following  the  Revolution.  Even 
into  the  nineties  the  Sewalls  courageously 
persisted  in  their  faith  and  launched  the 
last  fleet  of  deepwater  ships  under  the 
American  ensign.  True  sailormen  recall 
with  wistful  regret  the  Shenandoah,  the 
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Roanoke,  the  Arthur  Sewall,  and  the  Wil- 
liam P.  Frye,  whose  tragic  end  it  was  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  German  cruiser. 

The  Sewalls  abandoned  shipping  and 
turned  to  banking,  re- 
cently leasing  their 
yards  for  the  construc- 
tion of  steel  barges  and 
tankers.  Many  other 
famous  shipyards  of 
Bath  mouldered  in  de- 
cay and  the  green  grass 
gently  blotted  them  out. 
There  were  left  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town 
two  of  these  historic 
plants  which  survived 
the  era  of  transition  and 
managed  to  hold  their 
organizations  together 
by  means  of  the  occa- 
sional demand  for  coast- 
wise schooners.  Now 
they  are  reaping  the  re- 
wards of  a  tenacity 
which  refused  to  accept 
the  inevitable.  Their 
only  complaint  is  lack 
of  men  and  material. 
Time  is  so  precious  that 
vessels  take  the  water 
four  months  after  the 
keel  is  laid,  and  they  are 
so  completely  fitted  for 
sea  that  with  a  master 
and  crew  aboard  they 
can  hoist  brand-new 
canvas  and  fill  away  to 
load  their  holds  on  a 
maiden  voyage  that 
may  fetch  home  every 
penny  that  went  into 
building  them. 

The  equipment  of  this 
ancient  handicraft  is 
astonishingly  simple, 
almost  primitive.  In 
most  respects  it  has 
been  unchanged  since 
the  frigate  Constitution  was  framed  and 
planked  by  the  forefathers  of  these  cun- 
ning workmen.  No  other  native  industry 
has  been  so  independent  of  the  complex 
improvements  of  invention,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  machine  for  the  man.  Shops 
for  the  blacksmiths  and  the  carpenters, 
some  weather-beaten  staging,  and  a  row 


of  blocks  leading  to  the  water's  edge — 
this  is  the  yard  which  will  put  together 
for  you  a  ship  whose  model  is  unsur- 
passed, which  will  be  seaworthy  when 


Calking  a  schooner. 

If  the  schooner  is  ahnost  finished  there  will  be  the  merry  music  of  calkingr-mallets 
and  a  tarry  flavor  of  oakum. — Paye  564. 


steel  has  rusted  and  pitted,  and  whose 
dimensions  will  be  as  great  as  you  may 
care  to  pay  for. 

It  is  literally  handiwork  from  start  to 
finish.  Young  men  no  longer  learn  the 
trade,  and  most  of  the  force  in  these  yards 
at  Bath  are  elderly,  deliberate,  slow-spo- 
ken men  who  were  recruited  from  an  hon- 
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orable  retirement.  They  work  in  wood 
for  the  love  of  it,  hand  and  eye  wonder- 
fully trained.  One  of  them  may  be  shap- 
ing the  hundred-foot  masts  of  Oregon 
pine  which  come  rough-sawed  from  huge 
trees.  With  an  axe  he  chips  day  after  day 
until  the  spar  is  ready  for  smoothing,  and 
then  he  finishes  it  as  round  and  polished 
as  a  marble  column.  And  because  he  has 
the  soul  of  an  artist  he  comes  to  the  yard 


frame  timber,  he  sent  to  a  lumberman  in 
Nova  Scotia,  who  hewed  them  from  oak  in 
the  woods  so  that  they  should  fit  together 
when  set  upon  the  keel  and  form  a  skele- 
ton so  strong  that  storms  could  not 
wrench  it  asunder.  Bolts  will  corrode, 
and  so  the  frames  are  still  pinned  together 
with  wooden  pegs  and  the  planking  of 
Southern  pine  is  fastened  with  thousands 
of  locust-tree  nails.    The  vessel  is  literallv 


On  the  deck  of  a  schooner  building  at  Bath. 
Looking  aft  to  the  comfortable  quarters  of  tlie  captaiu  and  his  mates. 


at  four  o'clock  in  the  summer  mornings 
that  he  may  have  a  longer  day  in  which 
to  make  a  perfect  mast. 

Other  men,  perhaps  fifty  of  them,  are 
using  the  homely  tools  which,  from  im- 
memorial days,  have  built  the  ship  and 
the  rooftree.  The  master  workman  of 
them  all  first  whittled  his  model  by  rule 
of  thumb,  as  he  thought  the  schooner 
ought  to  be.  If  you  ask  him  for  rules  and 
measurements  he  has  none  to  give.  With 
a  jack-knife  he  shaped  the  vision  that 
was  in  his  mind,  every  curve  and  sheer 
planned  and  foreseen.  Then  on  the  floor 
of  a  loft  he  drew  his  patterns  and  shaped 
his  moulds  where  his  father  perhaps  de- 
signed square-rigged  ships  before  him. 

These  wooden  patterns,  cut  from  thin 
board,  showing  the  shape  and  size  of  every 


constructed  of  wood  from  keel  to  deck, 
and  the  smell  of  the  yard  is  fragrant  with 
a  thick  carpet  of  chips  and  sha\dngs. 

If  the  schooner  is  almost  finished  there 
will  be  the  merry  music  of  calking-mal- 
lets  along  her  sides  and  a  tarry  flavor  of 
oakum.  And  the  carpenters  are  busied 
with  the  li\dng-quarters  of  the  officers  and 
crew.  Here  is  the  canny  builder's  one  ex- 
travagance. It  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  lot  of  a  coaster's  company  is  hard 
and  shabby.  There  is  a  certain  pride  in 
handsomely  providing  for  their  comfort. 
The  captain  has  his  bathroom  and  steam 
heat,  his  cabin  and  stateroom  are  spa- 
cious and  the  walls  and  floors  are  of 
polished  hardwood.  The  forecastle  is  no 
longer  a  dripping,  stuffy  cubby-hole,  and 
the  galley,  with  its  brass  work,  awaits  the 


One  of  these  uld  Bath  j  ards  is  owned  by  Gardiner  Deering,  who  has  been  building  ships  since  1866.  —  Page  566. 


Gardiner  Deering  overseeing  his  men. 
The  Deering  yard  about  to  lay  the  keel  of  another  schooner. 
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dapper  African  steward  in  white  cap  and 
apron. 

One  of  these  old  Bath  yards  is  owned 
by  Gardiner  Deering,  who  has  been  build- 


Renewing  a  rotten  stem. 

It  wais  to  be  a  heisiy  task  to  .  .  .  refit  and  put  to  sea 

ing  ships  since  1866,  or  a  round  half  cen- 
tury. A  veteran  as  soundly  seasoned  as 
the  timbers  piled  on  his  water-front, 
he  binds  together  the  past  and  present. 
When  I  was  loafing  happily  in  Bath 
among  this  briny  activity,  the  Deering 
yard  was  about  to  lay  the  keel  of  another 
schooner.    There  was  little  to  indicate  it 


— two  or  three  teams  of  horses  dragging 
great  beams  from  the  river  upon  which 
they  had  been  rafted,  a  gang  of  men  as- 
sorting other  lumber,  scattered  heaps  of 
frames,  and  a  venera- 
ble gentleman  with  a 
white  beard  who  lent  a 
hand  wherever  needed. 
A  chauffeur  and  a  very 
expensive  automobile 
were  waiting  to  carry 
him  home  to  dinner, 
and  presumably  his 
vessels  afloat  were  gar- 
nering dividends  to 
awaken  the  cupidity  of 
a  Pittsburg  steel  man, 
but  in  his  yard  Gar- 
diner Deering  was  still 
the  artisan  who 
deemed  it  honorable  to 
work  with  his  hands. 

He  t\pified  that  van- 
ished community  spir- 
it, the  substantial  de- 
mocracy peculiar  to 
New  England,  which 
flowered  in  the  town 
meeting  and  which 
maintained  a  very  hu- 
man relation  between 
master  and  man. 
There  was  no  question 
of  his  authority.  He 
was  a  part  of  the  work 
because  he  knew  pre- 
cisely how  every  detail 
of  it  should  be  done. 
While  he  showed  a 
teamster  how  to  coax 
a  balky  timber  up  the 
runway  a  five-masted 
schooner  at  anchor  in 
the  stream  prepared  to 
warp  into  the  wharf. 
She  was  one  of  the 
Deering  fleet  returned 
to  the  home  port  for  re- 
pairs in  the  yard  where 
she  had  been  launched.  To  own  one  such 
vessel  as  this  in  these  roaring  days  of  trade 
meant  opulence.  It  was  to  be  a  hasty 
task,  to  rig  and  refit  and  put  to  sea  again, 
with  lumber  freights  to  Buenos  Ayres  at 
the  unheard-of  figure  of  forty-five  dollars 
a  thousand  feet. 
Two    black    seamen    from    Savannah 


again. 
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rowed  a  line  ashore  in  a  skiff,  and  the  or  percentage  of  the  gross  freight.  That 
great  schooner  slowly  pulled  herself  in  by  is  customary  in  most  of  the  big  schooners, 
means  of  her  steam-winch.  More  haw-  Before  the  war  they  cleaned  up  perhaps 
sers  followed  to  hold  her  stern  and  bow  $200  a  month.  In  the  foreign  trade  at 
against  the  tide,  and 
Gardiner  Deering,  spry 
for  his  years,  ran  to 
catch  and  belay  them. 
In  his  opinion  the  cap- 
tain should  have  lifted 
his  anchor  a  bit  instead 
of  letting  it  drag  to 
check  her  way,  and  he 
expressed  himself  to 
this  effect.  This  com- 
ment was  blown  to  the 
ear  of  the  skipper,  a 
trim,  active  figure  who 
seemed  everywhere  at 
once  on  deck,  and  his 
sonorous  voice  came 
back: 

'^  I  have  hauled  many 
a  schooner  in  my  time, 
Mr.  Deering,  and  I'll 
thank  you  to  let  me 
manage  my  own  job." 

Unruffled,  the  owner 
accepted  the  merited 
rebuke  and  confided  in 
an  aside: 

"  Smarter  than  chain 
lightning,  that  fellow. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  he 
did.  He  was  chartered 
to  sail  empty  to  Pensa- 
cola  and  bring  lumber 
to  New  York.  He  got 
wind  that  the  govern- 
ment needed  a  cargo  of 
coal,  so  he  slipped  it 
aboard  in  a  hurry,  car- 
ried it  south,  coaxed  a 
hundred  blue-jackets  to 
help  unload,  and  they 
played  it  out  with  a 
brass  band  from  a  bat- 
tleship. He  was  able  to 
take  on  his  lumber  with- 
out any  delay  so  the  party  that  chartered 
him  couldn't  object,  and  he  just  sneaked 
in  that  cargo  of  coal  on  the  side." 

"  And  did  he  share  in  this  extra  profit  ?  " 
said  I.  ''How  does  the  captain  fare  in 
these  piping  times?" 

"That  fellow  sails  for  forty-five  dollars 
a  month  wages  and  five-per-cent  primage, 


Two  shipbuilders  of  Bath  "talking  it  over." 
He  talks  of  ships  and  their  ways  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm. — Page  569. 


present?  Good  Lord,  they  are  getting 
richer  than  any  sailor  ought  to  be.  I  have 
heard  of  a  lot  of  them  who  are  averag- 
ing $1,000  a  month,  and  yet  your  brass- 
buttoned  master  of  a  coastwise  steamer 
looks  down  on  these  schooner  skippers  as 
pretty  small  potatoes.  What  are  these 
fellows  doing  with  their  ill-gotten  gains? 
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Buying  pieces  of  other  schooners  and 
playing  the  game  both  ways.  Raking  in 
dividends  ^Yith  one  hand  and  primage 
with  the  other.    Well,  it  sort  of  makes  up 


A  newly  laid  keel  at  the  Snow  yard,  Rockland,  Maine. 

The  gaunt  length  of  a  new-made  keel  at  the  farther  end  of  which  rose  the  rounded 
outline  of  the  transom  timbers. — Page  569. 


for  lean  years  w^hen  they  sometimes  had 
to  live  on  their  wages.  They  gambled 
and  they  won,  and  I  can't  begrudge  it." 
Rockland  is  a  port  familiar  for  the 
smudge  of  its  ever-burning  lime-kilns  and 
for  the  speed  trials  of  battleships.  It 
managed  to  preserve  a  certain  cheerful 
aspect  of  energy  while  Bath  was  going 


to  sleep  with  the  decadence  of  its  ship- 
yards. And  the  busiest  place  on  this 
curving  bight  of  deep-water  shore  was 
Snow's  marine  railway.  Hither  came  the 
coasters  to  be  dragged 
out  and  repaired,  many 
of  them  old  and  forlorn, 
drudges  of  the  ocean 
which  still  Aveathered 
the  winter  passages  by 
dint  of  good  luck  and 
better  seamanship.  And 
as  fewer  new  schooners 
were  built,  more  of  this 
work  came  to  Israel 
Snow  and  his  brother,  of 
the  third  generation  of 
sailors  and  shipwrights. 
No  other  yard  north  of 
Boston  helped  to  keep 
as  many  vessels  afloat 
and  hardily  sailing  in 
quest  of  a  pittance  of 
profit. 

Now  and  then  they 
launched  a  handsome 
four-master  schooner  in 
accordance  with  the 
family  tradition,  for 
there  was  a  w^orthy  pride 
in  maintaining  the  place 
as  a  shipyard  as  well  as 
a  hospital  for  tired  and 
broken  craft  that  limped 
in  from  seaward.  An 
Israel  Snow  had  built 
stout  square-riggers  on 
this  same  spot  when  the 
Black  Ball  packets  were 
storming  across  the 
western  ocean  in  a  fort- 
night from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Liverpool,  and  the 
yards  were  braced  to  the 
lusty  chorus  of  ''  Whisky 
Johnny"  and  ''Blow  the 
Man  Dow^n."  Now, 
w^hen  Yankee  bottoms 
are  again  at  a  premium 
in  the  world's  carrying  trade,  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  present  Israel  Snow^  has  mus- 
tered his  men  and  material  to  add  to  the 
fleet  of  fine  new  schooners  which  the  sto- 
ried ports  of  Maine  are  swiftly  sending 
forth  to  reap  an  unexpected  harvest. 

A  stahvart  man  and  vehement  is  this 
Israel  Snow,  his  face  bronzed  by  wind 
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and  sun,  very  much  the  pattern  of  a  mas- 
ter mariner  of  the  old  New  England  breed. 
He  talks  of  ships  and  their  ways  with  an 
ardent  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  plain  to  see 
that  his  zest  for  work  is 
not  wholly  inspired  by 
dollars.  He  had  halted 
beside  the  gaunt  length 
of  a  new-made  keel  at 
the  farther  end  of  which 
rose  the  rounded  out- 
line of  the  transom  tim- 
bers, first  hint  of  the 
tapered  lines  and  intri- 
cate structure  of  a  four- 
master.  Sweating  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  he  in- 
dicated  the  uncouth 
stacks  of  timber  and 
exclaimed : 

''It  takes  all  kinds  of 
wood  to  make  a  good 
vessel,  more  than  a 
landlubber  w^ould 
dream  of.  This  stuff 
has  been  shipped  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  from 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  pine  and 
oak  and  spruce  and  cy- 
press. And  there's  a 
difference  in  trees  same 
as  there  is  in  men. 
Take  the  native  spruce 
that  is  cut  inland.  It  is 
sheltered,  so  it  grows 
soft.  What  we  put  into 
a  vessel  is  the  black 
spruce  that  grows  on 
the  rocky  islands  off  the 
coast.  It  wrestles  for 
its  life  with  the  nor 'east 
winds,  and  there's 
nothing  between  it  and 
the  freezing  Atlantic. 
The  tree  that  lives 
through  forty  years  of 
this  is  tough.  You  can 
depend  on  it  to  stand  up  under  the  strain. 
It's  a  question  of  character,  you  might 
say." 

There  trudged  into  the  yard  a  middle- 
aged  man  who  walked  with  a  slight  roll. 
His  skin  was  burned  a  richer  tint  than 
Israel  Snow's,  and  the  black  clothes, 
slightly  wrinkled,  suggested  that  they 
had  been  laid  away  for  shore-going  oc- 


casions. This  was  Captain  "  Cort "  Perry, 
just  home  from  South  America  in  one  of 
the  Snow  four-masters  and  reporting  to 
the  owners  to  settle  accounts  for  the  voy- 


The  long  deck  of  a  five-master. 

age.  Character  had  been  built  into  this 
vessel  of  his,  and  for  years  she  had  safely 
come  and  gone  under  his  command;  nor 
since  boyhood  had  he  sailed  in  any  other 
employ.  He  was  sedate,  taciturn,  show- 
ing no  elation  that  this  was  the  prodigious 
moment  of  his  career.  No  doubt  he 
would  face  adversity  with  this  same  pa- 
tient, unemotional  demeanor.     He  had 


At  the  hawse-hole — a  new  schooner. 


Patching  up  and  calking  an  old  vessel. 

They  were  eagerly  awaiting  their  turns  to  be  patched  and  calked  in  order  that  they  might  snatch  a  modest  portion  of  prosperity. 

—Page  572. 
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taken  lumber  to  Para  and  returned  with 
a  cargo  of  logwood  from  Hayti,  despatch- 
ing the  whole  business  in  three  months, 
w^hich  signified  that  Captain  Perry  was 
not  afraid  to  crack  on  sail. 

Far  older  than  the  system  of  wages  and 
primage  is  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
skipper  shares  expenses  and  profits  with 
the  owner.  This  is  how  the  Snow  vessels 
are  managed,  an  account-book  for  each 


voyages  and  continuously  heavy  seas  or 
spells  of  calm,  she  is  much  more  difficult 
to  handle  than  the  square-rigged  ship  or 
bark.  When  running  before  the  wind 
the  immense  sails  are  dangerously  un- 
wdeldy,  and  to  reef  them  in  bad  weather 
is  a  herculean  task.  American  lads  have 
ceased  to  go  in  the  forecastles,  and  the 
crews  are  strange  assortments  of  negroes, 
Scandinavians,  and  what  not,  but  in  the 


Schooner  IVyomiug,  built  at  Bath,  Maine,  by  Percy  &  Small. 


one.  The  captain  buys  the  provisions 
and  pays  the  wages  of  his  crew,  besides 
one-half  the  port  charges.  He  receives 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of 
his  schooner,  and  it  follows  that  when 
freights  are  scarce  and  low  he  may  find 
himself  considerably  out  of  pocket.  This 
ancient  custom  is  in  high  favor  among 
mariners  at  present,  and  the  bookkeeping 
in  the  instance  of  Captain  Perry  and  his 
voyage  to  Para  divulged  that  he  was 
richer  by  something  like  $3,000. 

He  had  nothing  to  say  of  the  hazards  of 
this  offshore  trade,  but  the  large  schooner 
was  designed  to  fit  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  coastwise  navigation.     For  long 


after-house  is  to  be  found  the  Yankee 
master,  true  to  type,  who  will  take  his 
vessel  anywhere. 

''The  square  rig  would  be  handier  for 
this  rush  of  deep-water  trade?"  gustily 
exclaimed  Israel  Snow.  "Certainly;  but 
how  long  will  these  fancy  rates  last,  and 
where  can  you  find  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  rig  a  bark?  You'd  have  to  look  in  a 
graveyard.  Why,  there's  my  own  son," 
and  his  gesture  expressed  tolerant  con- 
tempt, "  he  came  to  me  one  day  and  asked 
what  kind  of  a  queer  vessel  that  was  tow- 
ing in  from  sea.  I  looked,  and  it  was  a 
barkentine.  To  think  of  such  blighted 
ignorance  in  my  own  blessed  family  !   The 


On  the  quarter-deck  of  a  five-master. 


boy  ought  to  have  known  better  out  of 
sheer  instinct.  Where  will  we  find  our 
next  crop  of  schooner  captains  if  this 
booming  trade  has  come  to  stay?  Ask 
me  something  easy.  We're  not  raising 
'em.  The  youngsters  who  are  turned  out 
of  the  school-ships  prefer  to  go  in  steam. 
It's  more  genteel,  and  I  guess  it's  the  win- 
ning game  in  the  long  run,  but  just  at 
present  you  don't  have  to  waste  any  pity 
on  the  masters  that  sail  for  us." 

Moored  at  the  wharfs,  beached  on  the 
marine  railway,  or  anchored  in  the  stream 
were  smaller  fore-and-afters,  a  flotilla  of 
them.  They  were  eagerly  awaiting  their 
turns  to  be  patched  and  calked  in  order 
that  they  might  snatch  a  modest  portion 
of  prosperity.  It  was  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  that  the  freight  on  spruce  boards 
from  Bangor  to  New  York  had  increased 
to  five  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  or  twice 
the  former  rate.  It  meant  a  longer  lease 
of  life  for  little  schooners  which  had  been 
battering  along  the  coast  for  thirty  and 
forty  years,  leaking  like  baskets,  a  man 
and  a  boy  seesawing  at  the  pump  brake 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Many  of  them  were  owned  by  their 
grandfatherly  skippers,  who  dared  not 
venture  past  Cape  Cod  in  winter  lest  the 
ancient  Matilda  Emerson  or  the  Joshua 
R.  Coggswell  open  up  and  founder  in  a 
blow.  In  bleak  farmhouses  they  hugged 
the  kitchen  stove  until  spring  and  then 
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put  to  sea  again.  The  rigor  of  circum- 
stances forced  others  to  seek  for  trade 
the  whole  year  through,  and  in  a  recent 
winter  fifty-seven  schooners  were  lost  on 
the  New  England  coast.  ^lost  of  these 
were  unfit  for  anything  but  summer 
breezes.  As  by  a  miracle,  they  have  been 
able  to  renew  their  youth,  to  replace 
spongy  planking  and  rotten  stems  and 
deck  out  in  fresh  paint  and  white  canvas. 
In  Snow's  yard  is  a  ship-chandlery  shop 
with  an  alcove  where  the  captains  for- 
gather. The  floor  is  strewn  with  sawdust 
and  the  armchairs  are  capacious.  The 
environment  nicely  harmonizes  with  the 
tales  that  are  told.  It  is  an  informal 
club  of  coastwise  skippers. 

They  move  with  a  brisker  gait  and  the 
laughter  is  more  spontaneous  than  w^hen 
they  went  begging  for  charters  at  any 
terms.  A  sinewy  patriarch  stumps  to  a 
window,  flourishes  an  arm  at  a  stubby 
two-master,  and  booms  out: 

"That  vessel  of  mine  is  as  sound  as  a 
nut,  I  tell  ye.  She  ain't  as  big  as  some, 
but  I'd  like  nothing  better  than  to  fill  her 
full  of  suthin'  for  the  west  coast  of  Africy, 
same  as  the  Horace  M.  Bickford  that 
cleared  t'other  day  stocked  for  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars.'' 

''Huh,  you'd  get  lost  out  o'  sight  of 
land,  John,"  is  the  cruel  retort,  "and  that 
old  shoe-box  of  yours  'ud  be  scared  to 
death  without  a  harbor  to  run  into  every 
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time  the  sun  clouded  over.  Expect  to 
navigate  to  Africa  with  an  alarm-clock 
and  a  sounding-lead,  I  suppose." 

"Mebbe  I'd  better  let  well  enough 
alone.  Africy  don't  seem  as  neighborly 
as  Phippsburg  and  Machiasport.  I'll 
chance  it  as  far  as  Philadelphy  next  voy- 
age, and  I  guess  the  old  woman  can  buy 
a  new  dress." 

"You've  got  no  cause  to  grumble. 
There's  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  Civil 
War.  Did  you  hear  about  the  Merrimac, 
six-master,  hails  from  Bath,  carries  6,000 
tons  of  coal  ?  Her  owners  are  so  sad  that 
they  weep  when  you  mention  the  vessel. 
She  was  tied  up  on  a  long-time  charter  at 
eighty  cents  a  ton  from  Norfolk,  and  the 
contract  has  another  year  to  run.  I'm 
afraid  to  reckon  how  many  thousand  dol- 
lars she  loses  every  trip.  And  if  she  was 
free  and  foot-loose  she'd  sell  for  nigh  a 
hundred  thousand  more'n  she  cost  to 
build  twelve  years  ago.  I  should  say  the 
fly  in  that  ointment  was  as  big  as  a 
whale." 

Not  far  from  Rockland,  on  this  deeply 
indented  coast,  are  the  lovely  little  har- 
bors of  Thomaston  and  Camden,  also 
rich  with  memories  of  blue-water  ships 
and  sailors.     In  mellowed  dignity  their 


square  white  houses  beneath  the  elms  re- 
call to  mind  the  mariners  who  dwelt  in 
them.  It  seemed  as  if  their  shipyards 
also  belonged  with  the  past;  but  the  sum- 
mer visitor  finds  a  new  attraction  in 
watching  the  schooners  rise  from  the 
stocks,  and  the  gay  pageant  of  launching 
them,  every  mast  ablaze  with  bunting, 
draws  crowds  to  the  water-front.  And  as 
a  business  adventure,  with  the  tinge  of 
old-fashioned  romance,  the  casual  stran- 
ger may  be  tempted  to  purchase  a  sixty- 
fourth  "  piece  "  of  a  splendid  Yankee  ves- 
sel and  keep  in  touch  with  its  roving 
fortunes.  The  shipping  reports  of  his 
daily  newspaper  will  prove  more  fascinat- 
ing than  the  ticker  tape,  and  the  tidings 
of  a  successful  voyage  m.ay  thrill  him  with 
a  sense  of  personal  gratification.  For  the 
sea  has  not  lost  its  magic  and  its  mystery, 
and  those  w^ho  go  down  to  it  in  ships 
must  battle  against  elemental  odds. 

This  revival  of  wooden  shipbuilding 
in  the  old  New  England  yards  is,  of 
course,  an  item  comparatively  small  in 
the  tremendous  total  of  construction 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  is  mostly 
of  steel.  For  instance,  on  July  i  there 
were  385  vessels  building  or  under  con- 
tract in  the  United   States,  and   79  of 


A  glimpse  into  Percy  &  Small's  yard,  Bath. 
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rise  from  the  stocks. 


One  of  the  old  Spanish  fleet  of  deep-water  ships  built  by  Sewall  at  Bath,  Maine. 


these  were  being  turned  out  on  the  Del- 
aware River  alone.  During  the  second 
year  of  the  war  35  large  merchant  steam- 
ers were  launched  from  American  yards, 
21  of  them  larger  than  5,000  tons,  an 
unprecedented  record.  The  new  fleet  of 
schooners,  in  the  water,  on  the  stocks,  or 
ordered,  numbers  about  20,  with  a  valua- 
tion of  $2,000,000,  but  this  may  be  only 
a  beginning.  The  most  uncertain  fac- 
tors are  the  tremendously  increased  cost 
of  material,  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  at 
all,  and  the  dearth  of  skilled  workmen  in 
wood.  The  owners  of  the  shipyards  agree 
that  the  orders  for  large  schooners  are 
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coming  in  much  faster  than  they  can  hope 
to  fill  them. 

The  vessel  under  sail  may  be  unknown 
to  the  next  generation,  and  perhaps  this 
dramatic  recrudescence  of  the  maritime 
spirit  of  New  England  is  a  transitory 
phase  of  commerce,  but  this  is  a  conclu- 
sion very  hard  to  accept.  They  did  some 
things  better  in  the  simple  days  of  old, 
and  when  the  American  race  no  longer  re- 
garded seafaring  as  its  rightful  heritage 
there  was  lost  to  it  an  asset  of  courageous 
manliness  which  the  clattering  spindles 
of  ten  thousand  factories  could  never  re- 
place. 
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PART  II 


VIII 

R.  RAMY,  after  a  decent 
interval,  returned  to  the 
shop;  and  Ann  EKza,  when 
they  met,  was  unable  to  de- 
tect whether  the  emotions 
which  seethed  under  her 
black  alpaca  found  an  echo  in  his  bosom. 
Outwardly  he  made  no  sign.  He  lit  his 
pipe  as  placidly  as  ever  and  seemed  to 
relapse  without  effort  into  the  unruffled 
intimacy  of  old.  Yet  to  Ann  Eliza's  initi- 
ated eye  a  change  became  gradually  per- 
ceptible. She  saw  that  he  was  beginning 
to  look  at  her  sister  as  he  had  looked  at  her 
on  that  momentous  afternoon:  she  even 
discerned  a  secret  significance  in  the  turn 
of  his  talk  with  Evelina.  Once  he  asked 
her  abruptly  if  she  should  like  to  travel, 
and  Ann  Eliza  saw  that  the  flush  on  Eve- 
lina's cheek  was  reflected  from  the  same 
fire  which  had  scorched  her  own. 

So  they  drifted  on  through  the  sultry 
weeks  of  July.  At  that  season  the  busi- 
ness of  the  little  shop  almost  ceased,  and 
one  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Ramy  pro- 
posed that  the  sisters  should  lock  up  early 
and  go  with  him  for  a  sail  down  the  bay  in 
one  of  the  Coney  Island  boats. 

Ann  Eliza  saw  the  light  in  Evelina's  eye 
and  her  resolve  was  instantly  taken. 

''1  guess  I  won't  go,  thank  you  kind- 
Iv;  but  I'm  sure  my  sister  will  be  happy 
to." 

She  was  pained  by  the  perfunctory 
phrase  with  which  Evelina  urged  her  to 
accompany  them;  and  still  more  by  Mr. 
Ramy's  silence. 

''No,  I  guess  I  won't  go,"  she  repeated, 
rather  in  answer  to  herself  than  to  them. 
"  It's  dreadfully  hot  and  I've  got  a  kinder 
headache." 

''Oh,  weU,  I  wouldn't  then,"  said  her 
sister  hurriedly.  "You'd  better  jest  set 
here  quietly  and  rest." 
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"Yes,  I'll  rest,"  Ann  Eliza  assented. 

At  two  o'clock  Mr.  Ramy  returned,  and 
a  moment  later  he  and  Evelina  left  the 
shop.  Evelina  had  made  herself  another 
new  bonnet  for  the  occasion,  a  bonnet, 
Ann  EHza  thought,  almost  too  youthful 
in  shape  and  colour.  It  was  the  first  time 
it  had  ever  occurred  to  her  to  criticize 
Evelina's  taste,  and  she  was  frightened  at 
the  insidious  change  in  her  attitude  to- 
ward her  sister. 

When  Ann  Eliza,  in  later  days,  looked 
back  on  that  afternoon  she  felt  that  there 
had  been  something  prophetic  in  the  qual- 
ity of  its  solitude;  it  seemed  to  distill  the 
triple  essence  of  loneliness  in  which  all  her 
after-life  was  to  be  lived.  No  purchasers 
came;  not  a  hand  fell  on  the  door-latch; 
and  the  tick  of  the  clock  in  the  back  room 
ironically  emphasized  the  passing  of  the 
empty  hours. 

Evelina  returned  late  and  alone.  Ann 
Eliza  felt  the  coming  crisis  in  the  sound  of 
her  footstep,  which  wavered  along  as  if 
not  knowing  on  what  it  trod.  The  elder 
sister's  affection  had  so  passionately  pro- 
jected itself  into  her  junior's  fate  that  at 
such  moments  she  seemed  to  be  living  two 
lives,  her  own  and  Evelina's;  and  her  pri- 
vate longings  shrank  into  silence  at  the 
sight  of  the  other's  hungry  bliss.  But  it 
was  evident  that  Evelina,  never  acutely 
alive  to  the  emotional  atmosphere  about 
her,  had  no  idea  that  her  secret  was  sus- 
pected; and  with  an  assumption  of  uncon- 
cern that  would  have  made  Ann  Eliza 
smfle  if  the  pang  had  been  less  piercing, 
the  younger  sister  prepared  to  confess  her- 
self. 

"What  are  you  so  busy  about?"  she 
said  impatiently,  as  Ann  Eliza,  beneath 
the  gas-jet,  fumbled  for  the  matches. 
"Ain't  you  even  got  time  to  ask  me  if  I'd 
had  a  pleasant  day  ?  " 

Ann  Eliza  turned  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"I  guess  I  don't  have  to.  Seems  to  me 
it's  pretty  plain  you  have." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.     I  don't  know 
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how  I  feel — it's  all  so  queer.     I  almost 
think  I'd  like  to  scream." 

''I  guess  you're  tired." 

*'No,  I  ain't.  It's  not  that.  But  it 
all  happened  so  suddenly,  and  the  boat 
was  so  crowded  I  thought  everybody'd 
hear  what  he  was  saying. — Ann  Eliza," 
she  broke  out,  ''why  on  earth  don't  you 
ask  me  what  I'm  talking  about? " 

Ann  Eliza,  with  a  last  effort  of  heroism, 
feigned  a  fond  incomprehension. 

''What  arg  you?" 

"Why,  I'm  engaged  to  be  married — so 
there !  Now  it's  out !  And  it  happened 
right  on  the  boat;  only  to  think  of  it !  Of 
course  I  wasn't  exactly  surprised — I've 
known  right  along  he  was  going  to  sooner 
or  later — on'y  somehow  I  didn't  think  of 
its  happening  to-day.  I  thought  he'd 
never  get  up  his  courage.  He  said  he  was 
so  'fraid  I'd  say  no — that's  what  kep'  him 
so  long  from  asking  me.  Well,  I  ain't 
said  yes  yet — leastways  I  told  him  I'd  have 
to  think  it  over ;  but  I  guess  he  knows.  Oh, 
Ann  Eliza,  I'm  so  happy!"  She  hid  the 
blinding  brightness  of  her  face. 

Ann  Eliza,  just  then,  would  only  let  her- 
self feel  that  she  was  glad.  She  drew 
down  Evelina's  hands  and  kissed  her,  and 
they  held  each  other.  When  Evelina  re- 
gained her  voice  she  had  a  tale  to  tell 
which  carried  their  vigil  far  into  the  night. 
Not  a  syllable,  not  a  glance  or  gesture  of 
Ramy's,  was  the  elder  sister  spared;  and 
-with  unconscious  irony  she  found  herself 
comparing  the  details  of  his  proposal  to 
her  with  those  which  Evelina  was  impart- 
ing with  merciless  prolixity. 

The  next  few  days  were  taken  up  with 
the  embarrassed  adjustment  of  their  new 
relation  to  Mr.  Ramy  and  to  each  other. 
Ann  Eliza's  ardour  carried  her  to  new 
heights  of  self-effacement,  and  she  in- 
vented late  duties  in  the  shop  in  order 
to  leave  Evelina  and  her  suitor  longer 
alone  in  the  back  room.  Later  on,  when 
she  tried  to  remember  the  details  of  those 
first  days,  few  came  back  to  her :  she  knew 
only  that  she  got  up  each  morning  with 
the  sense  of  having  to  push  the  leaden 
hours  up  the  same  long  steep  of  pain. 

Mr.  Ramy  came  daily  now.  Every 
evening  he  and  his  betrothed  went  out  for 
a  stroll  around  the  Square,  and  when  Eve- 
lina came  in  her  cheeks  were  always  pink. 
''He's  kissed  her  under  that  tree  at  the 


corner,  away  from  the  lamp-post,"  Ann 
Eliza  said  to  herself,  with  sudden  insight 
into  unconjectured  things.  On  Sundays 
they  usually  went  for  the  whole  afternoon 
to  the  Central  Park,  and  Ann  EUza,  from 
her  seat  in  the  mortal  hush  of  the  back 
room,  followed  step  by  step  their  long 
slow  beatific  walk. 

There  had  been,  as  yet,  no  allusion  to 
their  marriage,  except  that  EveUna  had 
once  told  her  sister  that  Mr.  Ramy  wished 
them  to  invite  Mrs.  Hochmiiller  and  Linda 
to  the  wedding.  The  mention  of  the  laun- 
dress raised  a  half-forgotten  fear  in  Ann 
Eliza,  and  she  said  in  a  tone  of  tentative 
appeal:  "  I  guess  if  I  was  you  I  wouldn't 
want  to  be  very  great  friends  with  Mrs. 
Hochmiiller." 

Evelina  glanced  at  her  compassionately. 
"I  guess  if  you  was  me  you'd  want  to  do 
everything  you  could  to  please  the  man 
you  loved.  It's  lucky,"  she  added  with 
glacial  irony,  "  that  I'm  not  too  grand  for 
Herman's  friends." 

"Oh,"  Ann  Eliza  protested,  "that  ain't 
what  I  mean — and  you  know  it  ain't. 
Only  somehow  the  day  we  saw  her  I  didn't 
think  she  seemed  like  the  kinder  person 
you'd  want  for  a  friend." 

"I  guess  a  married  woman's  the  best 
judge  of  such  matters,"  Evelina  replied, 
as  though  she  already  walked  in  the  light 
of  her  future  state. 

Ann  Eliza,  after  that,  kept  her  own 
counsel.  She  saw  that  Evelina  wanted 
her  sympathy  as  little  as  her  admonitions, 
and  that  already  she  counted  for  nothing 
in  her  sister's  scheme  of  life.  To  Ann 
Eliza's  idolatrous  acceptance  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  fate  this  exclusion  seemed  both  nat- 
ural and  just;  but  it  caused  her  the  most 
Hvely  pain.  She  could  not  divest  her  love 
for  Evelina  of  its  passionate  motherliness; 
no  breath  of  reason  could  lower  it  to  the 
cool  temperature  of  sisterly  affection. 

She  was  then  passing,  as  she  thought, 
through  the  novitiate  of  her  pain;  pre- 
paring, in  a  hundred  experimental  ways, 
for  the  solitude  awaiting  her  when  Evelina 
left.  It  was  true  that  it  would  be  a  tem- 
pered loneliness.  They  would  not  be  far 
apart.  Evelina  would  "run  in"  daily  from 
the  clock-maker's;  they  would  doubt- 
less take  supper  with  her  on  Sundays. 
But  already  Ann  Eliza  guessed  with  what 
growing  perfunctoriness  her  sister  would 
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fulfill  these  obligations;  she  even  foresaw 
the  day  when,  to  get  news  of  Evelina,  she 
should  have  to  lock  the  shop  at  nightfall 
and  go  herself  to  Mr.  Ramy's  door.  But 
on  that  contingency  she  would  not  dwell. 
"  They  can  come  to  me  when  they  want  to 
— they'll  always  find  me  here,"  she  sim- 
ply said  to  herself. 

One  evening  Evelina  came  in  flushed 
and  agitated  from  her  stroll  around  the 
Square.  Ann  Eliza  saw  at  once  that 
something  had  happened;  but  the  new 
habit  of  reticence  checked  her  question. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  "Oh,  Ann 
Eliza,  on'y  to  think  what  he  says — "  (the 
pronoun  stood  exclusively  for  Mr.  Ramy). 
*'I  declare  I'm  so  upset  I  thought  the 
people  in  the  Square  would  notice  me. 
Don't  I  look  queer?  He  wants  to  get 
married  right  off — this  very  next  week." 

"Next  week?" 

"Yes.  So's  we  can  move  out  to  St. 
Louis  right  away." 

"Him  and  you — move  out  to  St. 
Louis?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be 
natural  for  him  to  want  to  go  out  there 
without  me,"  Evelina  simpered.  "But 
it's  all  so  sudden  I  don't  know  what  to 
think.  He  only  got  the  letter  this  morn- 
ing. Do  I  look  queer,  Ann  Eliza  ?  "  Her 
eye  was  roving  for  the  mirror. 

"  No,  you  don't,"  said  Ann  Eliza  almost 
harshly. 

"Well,  it's  a  mercy,"  Evelina  pursued 
with  a  tinge  of  disappointment.  "It's 
a  regular  miracle  I  didn't  faint  right 
out  there  in  the  Square.  Herman's  so 
thoughtless — he  just  put  the  letter  into 
my  hand  without  a  word.  It's  from  a  big 
firm  out  there — the  Tiff'ny  of  St.  Louis, 
he  says  it  is — offering  him  a  place  in  their 
clock-department.  Seems  they  heard  of 
him  through  a  German  friend  of  his  that's 
settled  out  there.  It's  a  splendid  open- 
ing, and  if  he  gives  satisfaction  they'll 
raise  him  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

She  paused,  flushed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  situation,  which  seemed  to 
Hf t  her  once  for  all  above  the  dull  level  of 
her  former  life. 

"Then  you'll  have  to  go?  "  came  at  last 
from  Ann  Eliza. 

Evelina  stared.  "You  wouldn't  have 
me  interfere  with  his  prospects,  would 
you?" 


"No — no.  I  on'y  meant — has  it  got 
to  be  so  soon?" 

"Right  away,  I  tell  you — next  week. 
Ain't  it  awful?"  blushed  the  bride. 

Well,  this  was  what  happened  to  moth- 
ers. They  bore  it,  Ann  Eliza  mused;  so 
why  not  she?  Ah,  but  they  had  their 
own  chance  first;  she  had  had  no  chance 
at  all.  And  now  this  life  which  she  had 
made  her  own  was  going  from  her  forever ; 
had  gone,  already,  in  the  inner  and  deeper 
sense,  and  was  soon  to  vanish  in  even  its 
outward  nearness,  its  surface-communion 
of  voice  and  eye.  At  that  moment  even 
the  thought  of  Evelina's  happiness  refused 
her  its  consolatory  ray;  or  its  light,  if  she 
saw  it,  was  too  remote  to  warm  her.  The 
thirst  for  a  personal  and  inaHenable  tie, 
for  pangs  and  problems  of  her  own,  was 
parching  Ann  Eliza's  soul:  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  could  never  again  gather 
strength  to  look  her  loneliness  in  the  face. 

The  trivial  obUgations  of  the  moment 
caijie  to  her  aid.  Nursed  in  idleness  her 
grief  would  have  mastered  her;  but  the 
needs  of  the  shop  and  the  back  room,  and 
the  preparations  for  Evelina's  marriage, 
kept  the  tyrant  under. 

Miss  Mellins,  true  to  her  anticipations, 
had  been  called  on  to  aid  in  the  making 
of  the  wedding  dress,  and  she  and  Ann 
Eliza  were  bending  one  evening  over  the 
breadths  of  pearl-grey  cashmere  which, 
in  spite  of  the  dress-maker's  prophetic 
vision  of  gored  satin,  had  been  judged 
most  suitable,  when  Evelina  came  into  the 
room  alone. 

Ann  Eliza  had  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  that  it  was  a  bad  sign  when  Mr. 
Ramy  left  his  affianced  at  the  door.  It 
generally  meant  that  Evelina  had  some- 
thing disturbing  to  communicate,  and 
Ann  Eliza's  first  glance  told  her  that  this 
time  the  news  was  grave. 

Miss  Mellins,  who  sat  with  her  back  to 
the  door  and  her  head  bent  over  her  sew- 
ing, started  as  Evelina  came  around  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"Mercy,  Miss  Evelina!  I  declare  I 
thought  you  was  a  ghost,  the  way  you 
crep'  in.  I  had  a  customer  once  up  in 
Forty-ninth  Street — a  lovely  young  wom- 
an with  a  thirty-six  bust  and  a  waist 
you  could  ha'  put  into  her  wedding  ring — 
and  her  husband,  he  crep'  up  behind  her 
that  way  jest  for  a  joke,  and  frightened 
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her  into  a  fit,  and  when  she  come  to  she 
was  a  raving  maniac,  and  had  to  be  taken 
to  Bloomingdale  with  two  doctors  and  a 
nurse  to  hold  her  in  the  carriage,  and  a 
lovely  baby  on'y  six  weeks  old — and  there 
she  is  to  this  day,  poor  creature." 

''I  didn't  mean  to  startle  you,"  said 
Evelina. 

She  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair,  and 
as  the  lamp-light  fell  on  her  face  Ann 
Eliza  saw  that  she  had  been  crying. 

''You  do  look  dead-beat,"  Miss  MeUins 
resumed,  after  a  pause  of  soul-probing 
scrutiny.  "I  guess  Mr.  Ramy  lugs  you 
round  that  Square  too  often.  You'll  walk 
your  legs  off  if  you  ain't  careful.  Men 
don't  never  consider — they're  all  alike. 
Why,  I  had  a  cousin  once  that  was  en- 
gaged to  a  book-agent " 

"Maybe  we'd  better  put  away  the  work 
for  to-night.  Miss  MeUins,"  Ann  Eliza  in- 
terposed. "I  guess  what  Evelina  wants 
is  a  good  night's  rest." 

"That's  so,"  assented  the  dress-maker. 
"Have  you  got  the  back  breadths  run  to- 
gether. Miss  Bunner  ?  Here's  the  sleeves. 
I'll  pin  'em  together."  She  drew  a  cluster 
of  pins  from  her  mouth,  in  which  she 
seemed  to  secrete  them  as  squirrels  stow 
away  nuts.  "  There,"  she  said,  rolhng  up 
her  work,  "  you  go  right  away  to  bed,  Miss 
Evelina,  and  we'll  set  up  a  little  later  to- 
morrow night.  I  guess  you're  amite  nerv- 
ous, ain't  you?  I  know  when  my  turn 
comes  I'll  be  scared  to  death." 

With  this  arch  forecast  she  withdrew, 
and  Ann  Eliza,  returning  to  the  back 
room,  found  Evelina  still  listlessly  seated 
by  the  table.  True  to  her  new^  policy  of 
silence,  the  elder  sister  set  about  folding 
up  the  bridal  dress ;  but  suddenly  Evelina 
said  in  a  harsh  unnatural  voice:  "There 
ain't  any  use  in  going  on  with  that." 

The  folds  slipped  from  Ann  Eliza's 
hands. 

"Evelina  Bunner^what  you  mean?" 

"Jest  what  I  sav.     It's  put  off." 

"Put  off— what'^s  put  off?" 

"Our  getting  married.  He  can't  take 
me  to  St.  Louis.  He  ain't  got  money 
enough."  She  brought  the  words  out  in 
the  monotonous  tone  of  a  child  reciting  a 
lesson. 

Ann  Eliza  picked  up  another  breadth  of 
cashmere  and  began  to  smooth  it  out. 
"I  don't  understand,"  she  said  at  length. 


"Well,  it's  plain  enough.  The  jour- 
ney's fearfully  expensive,  and  we've  got 
to  have  something  left  to  start  with  when 
we  get  out  there.  We've  counted  up,  and 
he  ain't  got  the  money  to  do  it— that's  all." 

"  But  I  thought  he  was  going  right  into 
a  splendid  place." 

"So  he  is;  but  the  salary's  pretty  low 
the  first  year,  and  board's  very  high  in 
St.  Louis.  He's  jest  got  another  letter 
from  his  German  friend,  and  he's  been  fig- 
uring it  out,  and  he's  afraid  to  chance  it. 
He'll  have  to  go  alone." 

"But  there's  your  money — have  you 
forgotten  that?  The  hundred  dollars  in 
the  bank." 

Evehna  made  an  impatient  movement. 
"Of  course  I  ain't  forgotten  it.  On'y  it 
ain't  enough.  It  would  all  have  to  go 
into  buying  furniture,  and  if  he  was  took 
sick  and  lost  his  place  again  we  wouldn't 
have  a  cent  left.  He  says  he's  got  to  lay 
by  another  hundred  dollars  before  he'll  be 
willing  to  take  me  out  there." 

For  a  while  Ann  Eliza  pondered  this 
surprising  statement;  then  she  ventured: 
"Seems  to  me  he  might  have  thought  of 
it  before." 

In  an  instant  Evelina  was  aflame.  "I 
guess  he  knows  what's  right  as  well  as  you 
or  me.  I'd  sooner  die  than  be  a  burden 
to  him." 

Ann  Eliza  made  no  answer.  The 
clutch  of  an  unformulated  doubt  had 
checked  the  words  on  her  lips.  She  had 
meant,  on  the  day  of  her  sister's  marriage, 
to  give  Evelina  the  other  half  of  their  com- 
mon savings;  but  something  warned  her 
not  to  say  so  now. 

The  sisters  undressed  without  farther 
words.  After  they  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
the  light  had  been  put  out,  the  sound  of 
Evelina's  weeping  came  to  Ann  Eliza  in 
the  darkness,  but  she  lay  motionless  on 
her  own  side  of  the  bed,  out  of  contact 
with  her  sister's  shaken  body.  Never  had 
she  felt  so  coldly  remote  from  Evelina. 

The  hours  of  the  night  moved  slowly, 
ticked  off  wdth  wearisome  insistence  by 
the  clock  which  had  played  so  prominent 
a  part  in  their  lives.  Evelina's  sobs  still 
stirred  the  bed  at  gradually  lengthening 
intervals,  till  at  length  Ann  Ehza  thought 
she  slept.  But  with  the  dawn  the  eyes  of 
the  sisters  met,  and  Ann  Eliza's  courage 
failed  her  as  she  looked  in  EveHna's  face. 
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She  sat  up  in  bed  and  put  out  a  plead- 
ing hand. 

"Don't  cry  so,  dearie.     Don't." 

"Oh,  I  can't  bear  it,  I  can't  bear  it," 
Evelina  moaned. 

Ann  Eliza  stroked  her  quivering  shoul- 
der. "Don't,  don't,"  she  repeated.  "If 
you  take  the  other  hundred,  won't  that 
be  enough  ?  I  always  meant  to  give  it  to 
you.  On'y  I  didn't  want  to  tell  you  till 
your  wedding  day." 


IX 


Evelina's  marriage  took  place  on  the 
appointed  day.  It  was  celebrated  in  the 
evening,  in  the  chantry  of  the  church 
which  the  sisters  attended,  and  after  it 
was  over  the  few  guests  who  had  been 
present  repaired  to  the  Bunner  Sisters' 
basement,  where  a  wedding  supper 
awaited  them.  Ann  Eliza,  aided  by  Miss 
Mellins  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  con- 
sciously supported  by  the  sentimental  in- 
terest of  the  whole  street,  had  expended 
her  utmost  energy  on  the  decoration  of 
the  shop  and  the  back  room.  On  the  table 
a  vase  of  white  chrysanthemums  stood 
between  a  dish  of  oranges  and  bananas 
and  an  iced  wedding-cake  wreathed  with 
orange-blossoms  of  the  bride's  own  mak- 
ing. Autumn  leaves  studded  with  paper 
roses  festooned  the  what-not  and  the 
chromo  of  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  a  wreath 
of  yellow  immortelles  was  twined  about 
the  clock  which  Evelina  revered  as  the 
mysterious  agent  of  her  happiness. 

At  the  table  sat  Miss  Mellins,  pro- 
fusely spangled  and  bangled,  her  head 
sewing-girl,  a  pale  young  thing  who  had 
helped  with  Evelina's  outfit,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  with  Johnny,  their  eldest 
boy,  and  Mrs.  Hochmiiller  and  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Hochmiiller's  large  blonde  person- 
ality seemed  to  pervade  the  room  to  the 
effacement  of  the  less  amply-proportioned 
guests.  It  was  rendered  more  impressive 
by  a  dress  of  crimson  poplin  that  stood 
out  from  her  in  organ-like  folds;  and 
Linda,  whom  Ann  Eliza  had  remembered 
as  an  uncouth  child  with  a  sly  look  about 
the  eyes,  surprised  her  by  a  sudden  blos- 
soming into  feminine  grace  such  as  some- 
times follows  on  a  gawky  girlhood.  The 
Hochmlillers,  in  fact,  struck  the  dominant 


note  in  the  entertainment.  Beside  them 
Evelina,  unusually  pale  in  her  grey  cash- 
mere and  white  bonnet,  looked  like  a  faint- 
ly washed  sketch  beside  a  brilliant  chromo; 
and  Mr.  Ramy,  doomed  to  the  traditional 
insignificance  of  the  bridegroom's  part, 
made  no  attempt  to  rise  above  his  situa- 
tion. Even  Miss  Mellins  sparkled  and 
jingled  in  vain  in  the  shadow  of  Mrs. 
Hochmiiller's  crimson  bulk;  and  Ann 
Eliza,  w^ith  a  sense  of  vague  foreboding, 
saw  that  the  wedding  feast  centred  about 
the  two  guests  she  had  most  wished  to  ex- 
clude from  it.  What  was  said  or  done 
while  they  all  sat  about  the  table  she  never 
afterward  recalled:  the  long  hours  re- 
mained in  her  memory  as  a  whirl  of  high 
colours  and  loud  voices,  from  which  the 
pale  presence  of  Evelina  now  and  then 
emerged  like  a  drowned  face  on  a  sunset- 
dabbled  sea. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Ramy  and  his 
wife  started  for  St.  Louis,  and  Ann  Eliza 
was  left  alone.  Outwardly  the  first  strain 
of  parting  was  tempered  by  the  arrival  of 
Miss  Mellins,  Mrs.  Hawkins  and  Johnny, 
who  dropped  in  to  help  in  the  ungarland- 
ing  and  tidying  up  of  the  back  room. 
Ann  Eliza  was  duly  grateful  for  their  kind- 
ness, but  the  "talking  over"  on  which  they 
had  evidently  counted  was  Dead  Sea  fruit 
on  her  lips;  and  just  beyond  the  familiar 
warmth  of  their  presences  she  saw  the 
form  of  Solitude  at  her  door. 

Ann  Eliza  was  but  a  small  person  to 
harbour  so  great  a  guest,  and  a  trembling 
sense  of  insufficiency  possessed  her.  She 
had  no  high  musings  to  offer  to  the  new 
companion  of  her  hearth.  Every  one  of 
her  thoughts  had  hitherto  turned  to  Eve- 
lina and  shaped  itself  in  homely  easy 
words;  of  the  mighty  speech  of  silence  she 
knew  not  the  earliest  syllable. 

Everything  in  the  back  room  and  the 
shop,  on  the  second  day  after  Evelina's 
going,  seemed  to  have  grown  coldly  un- 
familiar. The  whole  aspect  of  the  place 
had  changed  with  the  changed  conditions 
of  Ann  Eliza's  life.  The  first  customer 
who  opened  the  shop-door  startled  her 
like  a  ghost;  and  all  night  she  lay  tossing 
on  her  side  of  the  bed,  sinking  now  and 
then  into  an  uncertain  doze  from  which 
she  would  suddenly  wake  to  reach  out  her 
hand  for  Evelina.  In  the  new  silence  sur- 
rounding her  the  walls  and  furniture  found 
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voice,  frightening  her  at  dusk  and  mid- 
night with  strange  sighs  and  stealthy 
whispers.  Ghostly  hands  shook  the  win- 
dow shutters  or  rattled  at  the  outer  latch, 
and  once  she  grew  cold  at  the  sound  of 
a  step  like  Evelina's  stealing  through  the 
dark  shop  to  die  out  on  the  threshold. 
In  time,  of  course,  she  found  an  explana- 
tion for  these  noises,  telling  herself  that 
the  bedstead  was  warping,  that  Miss  Mel- 
lins  trod  heavilv  overhead,  or  that  the 
thunder  of  passing  beer-waggons  shook 
the  door-latch;  but  the  hours  leading  up 
to  these  conclusions  were  full  of  the  float- 
ing terrors  that  harden  into  fLxed  fore- 
boding. Worst  of  all  were  the  solitary 
meals,  when  she  absently  continued  to  set 
aside  the  largest  sHce  of  pie  for  Evelina, 
and  to  let  the  tea  grow  cold  while  she 
waited  for  her  sister  to  help  herself  to  the 
first  cup.  Miss  Mellins,  coming  in  on  one 
of  these  sad  repasts,  suggested  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  cat;  but  Ann  Eliza  shook  her 
head.  She  had  never  been  used  to  an- 
imals, and  she  felt  the  vague  shrinking 
of  the  pious  from  creatures  divided  from 
her  by  the  abyss  of  soullessness. 

At  length,  after  ten  empty  days,  Eve- 
lina's first  letter  came. 

"My  dear  Sister,"  she  wrote,  in  her 
pinched  Spencerian  hand,  "it  seems 
strange  to  be  in  this  great  City  so  far 
from  home  alone  with  him  I  have  chosen 
for  life,  but  marriage  has  its  solemn  duties 
which  those  who  are  not  can  never  hope 
to  understand,  and  happier  perhaps  for 
this  reason,  life  for  them  has  only  simple 
tasks  and  pleasures,  but  those  who  must 
take  thought  for  others  must  be  prepared 
to  do  their  duty  in  whatever  station  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  call  them.  Not 
that  I  have  cause  to  complain,  my  dear 
Husband  is  all  love  and  devotion,  but 
being  absent  all  day  at  his  business  how 
can  I  help  but  feel  lonesome  at  times,  as 
the  poet  says  it  is  hard  for  they  that  love 
to  live  apart,  and  I  often  wonder,  my  dear 
Sister,  how  you  are  getting  along  alone  in 
the  store,  may  you  never  experience  the 
feelings  of  solitude  I  have  underwent  since 
I  came  here.  We  are  boarding  now,  but 
soon  expect  to  find  rooms  and  change  our 
place  of  Residence,  then  I  shall  have  all 
the  care  of  a  household  to  bear,  but  such 
is  the  fate  of  those  who  join  their  Lot  with 
others,  they  cannot  hope  to  escape  from 


the  burdens  of  Life,  nor  would  I  ask  it,  I 
would  not  live  alway  but  while  I  live 
would  always  pray  for  strength  to  do  my 
duty.  This  city  is  not  near  as  large  or 
handsome  as  New  York,  but  had  my  lot 
been  cast  in  a  Wilderness  I  hope  I  should 
not  repine,  such  never  was  my  nature,  and 
they  who  exchange  their  independence  for 
the  sweet  name  of  Wife  must  be  prepared 
to  find  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  nor  I 
would  not  expect  hke  you  to  drift  down 
the  stream  of  Life  unfettered  and  serene 
as  a  Summer  cloud,  such  is  not  my  fate, 
but  come  what  may  will  always  find  in  me 
a  resigned  and  prayerful  Spirit,  and  hop- 
ing this  finds  you  as  well  as  it  leaves  me, 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sister, 
"Yours  truly, 

"Evelina  B.  Ramy." 

Ann  Eliza  had  always  secretly  admired 
the  oratorical  and  impersonal  tone  of  Ev- 
elina's letters;  but  the  few  she  had  pre- 
viously read,  having  been  addressed  to 
school-mates  or  distant  relatives,  had  ap- 
peared in  the  light  of  Hterary  compositions 
rather  than  as  records  of  personal  experi- 
ence. Now  she  could  not  but  wish  that 
Evelina  had  laid  aside  her  swelhng  periods 
for  a  style  more  suited  to  the  chronicling 
of  homely  incidents.  She  read  the  letter 
again  and  again,  seeking  for  a  clue  to  what 
her  sister  was  really  doing  and  thinking; 
but  after  each  reading  she  emerged  im- 
pressed but  unenlightened  from  the  laby- 
rinth of  Evelina's  eloi^uence. 

During  the  early  -vvinter  she  received 
two  or  three  more  letters  of  the  same  kind, 
each  enclosing  in  its  loose  husk  of  rhetoric 
a  smaller  kernel  of  fact.  By  dint  of  patient 
interlinear  study,  Ann  Eliza  gathered  from 
them  that  Evelina  and  her  husband,  after 
various  costly  experiments  in  boarding, 
had  been  reduced  to  a  tenement-house 
flat;  that  hving  in  St.  Louis  was  more  ex- 
pensive than  they  had  supposed,  and  that 
Mr.  Ramy  was  kept  out  late  at  night 
(why,  at  a  jeweller's,  Ann  Eliza  won- 
dered?) and  found  his  position  less  sat- 
isfactory than  he  had  been  led  to  expect. 
Toward  February  the  letters  fell  off;  and 
finally  they  ceased  to  come. 

At  first  Ann  Eliza  wrote,  shyly  but  per- 
sistently, entreating  for  more  frequent 
news;  then,  as  one  appeal  after  another 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  mystery  of  Eve- 
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lina's  protracted  silence,  vague  fears  be- 
gan to  assail  the  elder  sister.  Perhaps 
Evelina  was  ill,  and  with  no  one  to  nurse 
her  but  a  man  who  could  not  even  make 
himself  a  cup  of  tea !  Ann  Eliza  recalled 
the  layer  of  dust  in  Mr.  Ramy's  shop,  and 
pictures  of  domestic  disorder  mingled 
with  the  more  poignant  vision  of  her  sis- 
ter's illness.  But  surely  if  Evelina  were 
ill  Mr.  Ramy  would  have  written.  He 
wrote  a  small  neat  hand,  and  epistolary 
communication  was  not  an  insuperable 
embarrassment  to  him.  The  too  prob- 
able alternative  was  that  both  the  un- 
happy pair  had  been  prostrated  by  some 
disease  which  left  them  powerless  to  sum- 
mon her — for  summon  her  they  surely 
would,  Ann  Eliza  with  unconscious  cyni- 
cism reflected,  if  she  or  her  small  econo- 
mies could  be  of  use  to  them  !  The  more 
she  strained  her  eyes  into  the  mystery, 
the  darker  it  grew;  and  her  lack  of  ini- 
tiative, her  inability  to  imagine  what 
steps  might  be  taken  to  trace  the  lost  in 
distant  places,  left  her  benumbed  and 
helpless. 

At  last  there  floated  up  from  some 
depth  of  troubled  memory  the  name  of 
the  firm  of  St.  Louis  jewellers  by  whom 
Mr.  Ramy  was  employed.  After  much 
hesitation,  and  considerable  effort,  she 
addressed  to  them  a  timid  request  for 
news  of  her  brother-in-law;  and  sooner 
than  she  could  have  hoped  the  answer 
reached  her. 

''Dear  Madam, 

"In  reply  to  yours  of  the  29th  ult.  we 
beg  to  state  that  the  party  you  refer  to 
was  discharged  from  our  employ  a  month 
ago.  We  are  sorry  we  are  unable  to  fur- 
nish you  with  his  address. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"LUDWIG  AND  HaMMERBUSCH." 

Ann  Eliza  read  and  re-read  the  curt 
statement  in  a  stupor  of  distress.  She 
had  lost  her  last  trace  of  Evelina.  All 
that  night  she  lay  awake,  revolving  the 
stupendous  project  of  going  to  St.  Louis 
in  search  of  her  sister;  but  though  she 
pieced  together  her  few  financial  possibili- 
ties with  the  ingenuity  of  a  brain  used  to 
fitting  odd  scraps  into  patch-work  quilts, 
she  woke  to  the  cold  daylight  fact  that 
she  could  not  raise  the  money  for  her  fare. 


Her  wedding  gift  to  Evelina  had  left  her 
without  any  resources  beyond  her  daily 
earnings,  and  these  had  steadily  dwindled 
as  the  winter  passed.  She  had  long  since 
renounced  her  weekly  visit  to  the  butcher, 
and  had  reduced  her  other  expenses  to  the 
narrowest  measure;  but  the  most  syste- 
matic frugality  had  not  enabled  her  to  put 
by  any  money.  In  spite  of  her  dogged  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  lit- 
tle shop,  her  sister's  absence  had  already 
told  on  its  business.  Now  that  Ann  Eliza 
had  to  carry  the  bundles  to  the  dyer's  her- 
self, the  customers  who  called  in  her  ab- 
sence, finding  the  shop  locked,  too  often 
went  elsewhere.  Moreover,  after  several 
stern  but  unavailing  efforts,  she  had  had  to 
give  up  the  trimming  of  bonnets,  which  in 
Evelina's  hands  had  been  the  most  lucra- 
tive as  well  as  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  business.  This  change,  to  the  passing 
female  eye,  robbed  the  shop  window  of  its 
chief  attraction;  and  when  painful  expe- 
rience had  convinced  the  regular  custom- 
ers of  the  Bunner  Sisters  of  Ann  Eliza's 
lack  of  millinery  skill  they  began  to  lose 
faith  in  her  abflity  to  curl  a  feather  or 
even  "freshen  up"  a  bunch  of  flowers. 
The  time  came  when  Ann  Eliza  had  al- 
most made  up  her  mind  to  speak  to  the 
lady  with  puffed  sleeves,  who  had  always 
looked  at  her  so  kindly,  and  had  once  or- 
dered a  hat  of  Evelina.  P'erhaps  the  lady 
with  puffed  sleeves  would  be  able  to  get 
her  a  little  plain  sewing  to  do;  or  she 
might  recommend  the  shop  to  friends. 
Ann  Eliza,  with  this  possibility  in  view, 
rummaged  out  of  a  drawer  the  fly-blown 
remainder  of  the  business  cards  which  the 
sisters  had  ordered  in  the  first  flush  of 
their  commercial  adventure;  but  when 
the  lady  with  puffed  sleeves  finally  ap- 
peared she  was  in  deep  mourning,  and 
wore  so  sad  a  look  that  Ann  Eliza  dared 
not  speak.  She  came  in  to  buy  some 
spools  of  black  thread  and  silk,  and  in  "the 
doorway  she  turned  back  to  say:  "I  am 
going  away  to-morrow  for  a  long  time.  I 
hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  winter." 
And  the  door  shut  on  her. 

One  day  not  long  after  this  it  occurred 
to  Ann  Eliza  to  go  to  Hoboken  in  quest  of 
Mrs.  Hochmiiller.  Much  as  she  shrank 
from  pouring  her  distress  into  that  par- 
ticular ear,  her  anxiety  had  carried  her 
beyond  such  reluctances;  but  when  she 
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began  to  think  the  matter  over  she  was 
faced  by  a  new  difficulty.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  her  only  visit  to  Mrs.  Hochmiiller, 
she  and  Evelina  had  suffered  themselves 
to  be  led  there  by  Mr.  Ramy;  and  Ann 
EHza  now  perceived  that  she  did  not  even 
know  the  name  of  the  laundress's  suburb, 
much  less  that  of  the  street  in  which  she 
lived.  But  she  must  have  news  of  Eve- 
lina, and  no  obstacle  was  great  enough  to 
thwart  her. 

Though  she  longed  to  turn  to  some  one 
for  advice  she  disliked  to  expose  her  situa- 
tion to  Miss  Mellins's  searching  eye,  and 
at  first  she  could  think  of  no  other  con- 
fidant. Thenshe  remembered  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, or  rather  her  husband,  who,  though 
Ann  Eliza  had  always  thought  him  a  dull 
uneducated  man,  was  probably  gifted  with 
the  mysterious  masculine  faculty  of  find- 
ing out  people's  addresses.  It  w^ent  hard 
with  Ann  EHza  to  trust  her  secret  even  to 
the  mild  ear  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  but  at  least 
she  was  spared  the  cross-examination  to 
which  the  dress-maker  would  have  sub- 
jected her.  The  accumulating  pressure 
of  domestic  cares  had  so  crushed  in  Mrs. 
Hawkins  any  curiosity  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  others  that  she  received  her  \ds- 
itor's  confidence  with  an  almost  masculine 
indifference,  while  she  rocked  her  teething 
baby  on  one  arm  and  mth  the  other  tried 
to  check  the  acrobatic  impulses  of  the  next 
in  age. 

"My,  my,"  she  simply  said  as  Ann 
Eliza  ended.  ''Keep  still  now,  Arthur: 
Tvliss  Bunner  don't  want  you  to  jump  up 
and  down  on  her  foot  to-day.  And  w^hat 
are  you  gaping  at,  Johnny  ?  Run  right  off 
and  play,"  she  added,  turning  sternly  to 
her  eldest,  who,  because  he  was  the  least 
naughty,  usually  bore  the  brunt  of  her 
wrath  against  the  others. 

''Well,  perhaps  Mr.  Hawkins  can  help 
you,"  Mrs.  Haw^kins  continued  medita- 
tively, while  the  children,  after  scattering 
at  her  bidding,  returned  to  their  previous 
pursuits  like  flies  settling  down  on  the 
spot  from  which  an  exasperated  hand  has 
swept  them.  "I'll  send  him  right  round 
the  minute  he  comes  in,  and  you  can  tell 
him  the  whole  story.  I  wouldn't  wonder 
but  what  he  can  find  that  Mrs.  Hochmiil- 
ler's  address  in  the  d'rectory.  I  know 
they've  got  one  where  he  works." 

"I'd  be  real  thankful  if  he  could,"  Ann 


Eliza  murmured,  rising  from  her  seat  with 
the  factitious  sense  of  lightness  that  comes 
from  imparting  a  long-hidden  dread. 


X 


Mr.  Hawkins  proved  himself  worthy 
of  his  wife's  faith  in  his  capacity.  He 
learned  from  Ann  Eliza  as  much  as  she 
could  tell  him  about  Mrs.  Hochmiiller  and 
returned  the  next  evening  wdth  a  scrap  of 
paper  bearing  her  address,  beneath  which 
Johnny  (the  family  scribe)  had  written 
in  a  large  round  hand  the  names  of  the 
streets  that  led  there  from  the  ierry. 

Ann  Eliza  lay  awake  all  that  night,  re- 
peating over  and  over  again  the  directions 
Mr.  Hawkins  had  given  her.  He  was  a 
kind  man,  and  she  knew  he  would  wilHngly 
have  gone  with  her  to  Hoboken;  indeed 
she  read  in  his  timid  eye  the  half-formed 
intention  of  offering  to  accompany  her — 
but  on  such  an  errand  she  preferred  to  go 
alone. 

The  next  Sunday,  accordingly,  she  set 
out  early,  and  without  much  trouble  found 
her  way  to  the  ferry.  Nearly  a  year  had 
passed  since  her  previous  visit  to  Mrs. 
Hochmiiller,  and  a  chilly  April  breeze 
smote  her  face  as  she  stepped  on  the  boat. 
Most  of  the  passengers  were  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  cabin,  and  Ann  Eliza  shrank 
into  its  obscurest  corner,  shivering  under 
the  thin  black  mantle  which  had  seemed 
so  hot  in  July.  She  began  to  feel  a  little 
bewildered  as  she  stepped  ashore,  but  a 
paternal  policeman  put  her  into  the  right 
car,  and  as  in  a  dream  she  found  her- 
self retracing  the  way  to  Mrs.  Hochmiil- 
ler's  door.  She  had  told  the  conductor 
the  name  of  the  street  at  which  she  wished 
to  get  out,  and  presently  she  stood  in  the 
biting  w^nd  at  the  corner  near  the  beer-sa- 
loon, w^here  the  sun  had  once  beat  down  on 
her  so  fiercely.  At  length  an  empty  car 
appeared,  its  yellow  flank  emblazoned  with 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Hochmiiller's  suburb, 
and  Ann  Eliza  was  presently  jolting  past 
the  narrow  brick  houses  islanded  between 
vacant  lots  like  giant  piles  in  a  desolate 
lagoon.  When  the  car  reached  the  end  of 
its  journey  she  got  out  and  stood  for  some 
time  trying  to  remember  which  turn  Mr. 
Ramy  had  taken.  She  had  just  made  up 
her  mind  to  ask  the  car-driver  when  he 
shook  the  reins  on  the  backs  of  his  lean 
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horses,  and  the  car,  still  empty,  jogged 
away  toward  Hoboken. 

Ann  Eliza,  left  alone  by  the  roadside, 
began  to  move  cautiously  forward,  look- 
ing about  for  a  small  red  house  with  a 
gable  overhung  by  an  elm-tree;  but  every- 
thing about  her  seemed  unfamiliar  and 
forbidding.  One  or  two  surly  looking 
men  slouched  past  with  inquisitive  glances, 
and  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
stop  and  speak  to  them. 

At  length  a  tow-headed  boy  came  out  of 
a  swinging  door  suggestive  of  illicit  con- 
viviality, and  to  him  Ann  Eliza  ventured 
to  confide  her  difficulty.  The  offer  of  five 
cents  fired  him  with  an  instant  willingness 
to  lead  her  to  Mrs.  Hochmiiller,  and  he 
was  soon  trotting  past  the  stone-cutter's 
yard  with  Ann  Eliza  in  his  wake. 

Another  turn  in  the  road  brought  them 
to  the  little  red  house,  and  having  reward- 
ed her  guide  Ann  Eliza  unlatched  the  gate 
and  walked  up  to  the  door.  Her  heart 
was  beating  violently,  and  she  had  to  lean 
against  the  door-post  to  compose  her 
twitching  lips:  she  had  not  known  till  that 
moment  how  much  it  was  going  to  hurt 
her  to  speak  of  Evelina  to  Mrs.  Hochmiil- 
ler. As  her  agitation  subsided  she  began 
to  notice  how  much  the  appearance  of  the 
house  had  changed.  It  was  not  only  that 
winter  had  stripped  the  elm,  and  black- 
ened the  flower-borders:  the  house  itself 
had  a  debased  and  deserted  air.  The 
window-panes  were  cracked  and  dirty, 
and  one  or  two  shutters  swung  dismally 
on  loosened  hinges. 

She  rang  several  times  before  the  door 
was  opened.  At  length  an  Irish  woman 
with  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  a  baby  in 
her  arms  appeared  on  the  threshold,  and 
glancing  past  her  into  the  narrow  passage 
Ann  Eliza  saw  that  Mrs.  Hochmiiller's 
neat  abode  had  deteriorated  as  much 
within  as  without. 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  the  woman 
stared.     ''  Mrs.  who,  did  ye  say  ?  " 

**Mrs.  Hochmuller.  This  is  surely  her 
house?" 

''No,  it  ain't  neither,"  said  the  woman 
turning  away. 

"Oh,  but  wait,  please,"  Ann  Eliza  en- 
treated. "  I  can't  be  mistaken.  I  mean 
the  Mrs.  Hochmuller  who  takes  in  wash- 
ing.    I  came  out  to  see  her  last  June." 

''Oh,  the  Dutch  washerwoman  is  it — 


her  that  used  to  live  here?  She's  been 
gone  two  months  and  more.  It's  Mike 
McNulty  lives  here  now.  Whisht!"  to 
the  baby,  who  had  squared  his  mouth  for 
a  howl. 

Ann  Eliza's  knees  grew  weak.  "Mrs. 
Hochmuller  gone?  But  where  has  she 
gone?  She  must  be  somewhere  round 
here.     Can't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"Sure  an'  I  can't,"  said  the  woman. 
"She  wint  away  before  iver  we  come." 

"Dalia  Geoghegan,  will  ye  bring  the 
choild  in  out  av  the  cowld  ?  "  cried  an  irate 
voice  from  within. 

"Please  wait — oh,  please  wait,"  Ann 
Eliza  insisted.  "  You  see  I  must  find  Mrs. 
Hochmuller." 

"Why  don't  ye  go  and  look  for  her 
thin?"  the  woman  returned,  slamming 
the  door  in  her  face. 

She  stood  motionless  on  the  door-step, 
dazed  by  the  immensity  of  her  disappoint- 
ment, till  a  burst  of  loud  voices  inside  the 
house  drove  her  down  the  path  and  out  of 
the  gate. 

Even  then  she  could  not  grasp  what  had 
happened,  and  pausing  in  the  road  she 
looked  back  at  the  house,  half  hoping  that 
Mrs.  Hochmiiller's  once  detested  face 
might  appear  at  one  of  the  grimy  windows. 

She  was  roused  by  an  icy  wind  that 
seemed  to  spring  up  suddenly  from  the 
desolate  scene,  piercing  her  thin  dress  like 
gauze;  and  turning  away  she  began  to  re- 
trace her  steps.  She  thought  of  enquir- 
ing for  Mrs.  Hochmiiller  at  some  of  the 
neighbouring  houses,  but  their  look  was  so 
unfriendly  that  she  walked  on  without 
making  up  her  mind  at  which  door  to  ring. 
When  she  reached  the  horse-car  terminus 
a  car  was  just  moving  off  towardHoboken, 
and  for  nearly  an  hour  she  had  to  wait  on 
the  corner  in  the  bitter  wind.  Her  hands 
and  feet  were  stiff  with  cold  when  the  car 
at  length  loomed  into  sight  again,  and  she 
thought  of  stopping  somewhere  on  the  way 
to  the  ferry  for  a  cup  of  tea;  but  before 
the  region  of  lunch-rooms  was  reached 
she  had  grown  so  sick  and  dizzy  that  the 
thought  of  food  was  repulsive.  At  length 
she  found  herself  on  the  ferry-boat,  in  the 
soothing  stuffiness  of  the  crowded  cabin; 
then  came  another  interval  of  shivering  on 
a  street-corner,  another  long  jolting  jour- 
ney in  a  "cross- town"  car  that  smelt  of 
damp  straw  and  tobacco;  and  lastly,  in 
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the  cold  spring  dusk,  she  unlocked  her 
door  and  groped  her  way  through  the  shop 
to  her  fireless  bedroom. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Hawkins,  drop- 
ping in  to  hear  the  result  of  the  trip,  found 
Ann  Eliza  sitting  behind  the  counter 
^Tapped  in  an  old  shawl. 

''  Why,  Miss  Bunner,  you're  sick  !  You 
must  have  fever — your  face  is  just  as  red  !  '^ 

''It's  nothing.  I  guess  I  caught  cold 
yesterday  on  the  ferry-boat,"  Ann  Eliza 
acknowledged. 

"And  it's  jest  like  a  vault  in  here!" 
Mrs.  Hawkins  rebuked  her.  "Let  me 
feel  your  hand — it's  burning.  Now,  Miss 
Bunner,  you've  got  to  go  right  to  bed  this 
very  minute." 

"Oh,  but  I  can't,  Mrs.  Hawkins."  Ann 
Eliza  attempted  a  wan  smile.  "You  for- 
get there  ain't  nobody  but  me  to  tend  the 
store." 

"  I  guess  you  won't  tend  it  long  neither, 
if  you  ain't  careful,"  Mrs.  Hawkins  grimly 
rejoined.  Beneath  her  placid  exterior  she 
cherished  a  morbid  passion  for  disease  and 
death,  and  the  sight  of  Ann  Eliza's  suffer- 
ing had  roused  her  from  her  habitual  in- 
difference. "There  ain't  so  many  folks 
comes  to  the  store  anyhow,"  she  wxnt  on 
with  unconscious  cruelty,  "and  I'll  go 
right  up  and  see  if  Miss  Mellins  can't  spare 
one  of  her  girls." 

Ann  Eliza,  too  weary  to  resist,  allowed 
Mrs.  Hawkins  to  put  her  to  bed  and  make 
a  cup  of  tea  over  the  stove,  while  Miss 
Mellins,  always  good-naturedly  respon- 
sive to  any  appeal  for  help,  sent  down  the 
weak-eyed  little  girl  to  deal  with  hypo- 
thetical customers. 

Ann  Eliza,  having  so  far  abdicated  her 
independence,  sank  into  sudden  apathy. 
As  far  as  she  could  remember,  it  was  the 
first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  been 
taken  care  of  instead  of  taking  care,  and 
there  was  a  momentary  relief  in  the  sur- 
render. She  swallowed  the  tea  like  an 
obedient  child,  allowed  a  poultice  to  be 
applied  to  her  aching  chest  and  uttered  no 
protest  when  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
rarely  used  grate;  but  as  Mrs.  Hawkins 
bent  over  to  "settle"  her  pillows  she 
raised  herself  on  her  elbow  to  whisper: 
"Oh,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  HochmiiUer 
warn't  there."  The  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks. 

' '  She  warn' t  there  ?     Has  she  moved  ? ' ' 


"  Over  two  months  ago — and  they  don't 
know  where  she's  gone.  Oh  what'll  I  do, 
Mrs.  Hawkins?" 

"There,  there.  Miss  Bunner.  You  lay 
still  and  don't  fret.  I'll  ask  Mr.  Hawkins 
soon  as  ever  he  comes  home." 

Ann  Eliza  murmured  her  gratitude,  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  bending  down,  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead.  "Don't  you  fret,"  she 
repeated,  in  the  voice  with  which  she 
soothed  her  children. 

For  over  a  week  Ann  Eliza  lay  in  bed, 
faithfully  nursed  by  her  two  neighbours, 
while  the  weak-eyed  child,  and  the  pale 
sewing  girl  who  had  helped  to  finish  Eve- 
lina's wedding  dress,  took  turns  in  mind- 
ing the  shop.  Every  morning,  when  her 
friends  appeared,  Ann  Eliza  lifted  her 
head  to  ask:  "Is  there  a  letter?"  and  at 
their  gentle  negative  sank  back  in  silence. 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  for  several  days,  spoke  no 
more  of  her  promise  to  consult  her  hus- 
band as  to  the  best  way  of  tracing  Mrs. 
HochmiiUer;  and  dread  of  fresh  disap- 
pointment kept  Ann  Eliza  from  bringing 
up  the  subject. 

But  the  following  Sunday  evening,  as 
she  sat  for  the  first  time  bolstered  up  in 
her  rocking-chair  near  the  stove,  while 
Miss  Mellins  studied  the  Police  Gazette  be- 
neath the  lamp,  there  came  a  knock  on 
the  shop-door  and  Mr.  Hawkins  entered. 

Ann  Eliza's  first  glance  at  his  plain 
friendly  face  showed  her  he  had  news  to 
give,  but  though  she  no  longer  attempted 
to  hide  her  anxiety  from  Miss  Mellins,  her 
lips  trembled  too  much  to  let  her  speak. 

"Good  evening.  Miss  Bunner,"  said 
Mr.  Hawkins  in  his  dragging  voice.  "I've 
been  over  to  Hoboken  all  day  looking 
round  for  Mrs.  HochmiiUer." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hawkins— you  have  .?" 

"I  made  a  thorough  search,  but  I'm 
sorry  to  say  it  was  no  use.  She's  left 
Hoboken — moved  clear  away,  and  nobody 
seems  to  know  where." 

"It  was  real  good  of  you,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins." Ann  Eliza's  voice  struggled  up  in 
a  faint  whisper  through  the  submerging 
tide  of  her  disappointm.ent. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  embarrassed  sense 
of  being  the  bringer  of  bad  news,  stood 
before  her  uncertainly;  then  he  turned 
to  go.  "No  trouble  at  all,"  he  paused  to 
assure  her  from  the  doorway. 

She  wanted  to  speak  again,  to  detain 
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him,  to  ask  him  to  advise  her;  but  the 
words  caught  in  her  throat  and  she  lay 
back  silent. 

The  next  day  she  got  up  early,  and 
dressed  and  bonneted  herself  with  twitch- 
ing fingers.  She  waited  till  the  weak- 
eyed  child  appeared,  and  having  laid  on 
her  minute  instructions  as  to  the  care  of 
the  shop,  she  slipped  out  into  the  street. 
It  had  occurred  to  her  in  one  of  the  weary 
watches  of  the  previous  night  that  she 
might  go  to  Tiffany's  and  make  enquiries 
about  Ramy's  past.  Possibly  in  that 
way  she  might  obtain  some  information 
that  would  suggest  a  new  way  of  reaching 
Evelina.  She  was  guiltily  aware  that 
Mrs.  Hawkins  and  Miss  Mellins  would  be 
angry  with  her  for  venturing  out  of  doors, 
but  she  knew  she  should  never  feel  any 
better  till  she  had  news  of  Evelina. 

The  morning  air  was  sharp,  and  as  she 
turned  to  face  the  wind  she  felt  so  weak 
and  unsteady  that  she  wondered  if  she 
should  ever  get  as  far  as  Union  Square; 
but  by  walking  very  slowly,  and  standing 
still  now  and  then  when  she  could  do  so 
without  being  noticed,  she  found  herself  at 
last  before  the  jeweller's  great  glass  doors. 

It  was  still  so  early  that  there  were  no 
purchasers  in  the  shop,  and  she  felt  her- 
self the  centre  of  innumerable  unemployed 
eyes  as  she  moved  forward  between  long 
lines  of  show-cases  glittering  with  dia- 
monds and  silver. 

She  was  glancing  about  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  clock-department  without  hav- 
ing to  approach  one  of  the  impressive 
gentlemen  who  paced  the  empty  aisles, 
when  she  attracted  the  attention  of  one 
of  the  most  impressive  of  the  number. 

The  formidable  benevolence  with  which 
he  enquired  what  he  could  do  for  her  made 
her  almost  despair  of  explaining  herself; 
but  she  finally  disentangled  from  a  flurry 
of  wrong  beginnings  the  request  to  be 
shown  to  the  clock-department. 

The  gentleman  considered  her  thought- 
fully. ''May  I  ask  w^hat  style  of  clock 
you  are  looking  for?  Would  it  be  for  a 
wedding-present,  or ?" 

The  irony  of  the  allusion  filled  Ann 
E'iza's  veins  with  sudden  strength.  "I 
don't  want  to  buy  a  clock  at  all.  I  want 
to  see  the  head  of  the  department." 

"  Mr.  Loomis  ?  "  His  stare  still  weighed 
her — then  he  seemed  to  brush  aside  the 


problem  she  presented  as  beneath  his  no- 
tice. "  Oh,  certainly .  Take  the  elevator 
to  the  second  floor.  Next  aisle  to  the 
left."  He  waved  her  down  the  endless 
perspective  of  show-cases. 

Ann  Eliza  followed  the  line  of  his  lordly 
gesture,  and  a  swift  ascent  brought  her  to 
a  great  hall  full  of  the  buzzing  and  boom- 
ing of  thousands  of  clocks.  Whichever 
way  she  looked,  clocks  stretched  away 
from  her  in  glittering  interminable  vistas : 
clocks  of  all  sizes  and  voices,  from  the  bell- 
throated  giant  of  the  hallway  to  the  chirp- 
ing dressing-table  toy;  tall  clocks  of  ma- 
hogany and  brass  with  cathedral  chimes; 
clocks  of  bronze,  glass,  porcelain,  of  every 
possible  size,  voice  and  configuration;  and 
between  their  serried  ranks,  along  the 
polished  floor  of  the  aisles,  moved  the 
languid  forms  of  other  gentlemanly  floor- 
walkers, waiting  for  their  duties  to  begin. 

One  of  them  soon  approached,  and 
Ann  Eliza  repeated  her  request.  He  re- 
ceived it  affably. 

"Mr.  Loomis?  Go  right  down  to  the 
office  at  the  other  end."  He  pointed  to  a 
kind  of  box  of  ground  glass  and  highly 
polished  panelling. 

As  she  thanked  him  he  turned  to  one  of 
his  companions  and  said  something  in 
which  she  caught  the  name  of  Mr.  Loomis, 
and  which  was  received  with  an  apprecia- 
tive chuckle.  She  suspected  herself  of 
being  the  object  of  the  pleasantry,  and 
straightened  her  thin  shoulders  under  her 
mantle. 

The  door  of  the  office  stood  open,  and 
within  sat  a  gray-bearded  man  at  a  desk. 
He  looked  up  kindly,  and  again  she  asked 
for  Mr.  Loomis. 

"I'm  Mr.  Loomis.  What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

He  "was  much  less  portentous  than  the 
others,  though  she  guessed  him  to  be 
above  them  in  authority;  and  encouraged 
by  his  tone  she  seated  herself  on  the  edge 
of  the  chair  he  waved  her  to. 

"I  hope  you'll  excuse  my  troubling  you, 
sir.  I  came  to  ask  if  you  could  tell  me 
anything  about  Mr.  Herman  Ramy.  He 
was  employed  here  in  the  clock-depart- 
ment two  or  three  years  ago." 

Mr.  Loomis  showed  no  recognition  of 
the  name. 

"Ramy?     When  was  he  discharged?" 

"I  don't  har'ly  know.     He  was  very 
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sick,  and  when  he  got  well  his  place  had 
been  filled.  He  married  my  sister  last 
October  and  they  went  to  St.  Louis,  I 
ain't  had  any  news  of  them  for  over  two 
months,  and  she's  my  only  sister,  and  I'm 
most  crazy  worrying  about  her." 

"I  see."  Mr.  Loomis  reflected.  ''In 
what  capacity  was  Ramy  employed 
here?"  he  asked  after  a  moment. 

''He — he  told  us  that  he  was  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  clock-department,"  Ann 
Eliza  stammered,  overswept  by  a  sudden 
doubt. 

"That  was  probably  a  slight  exaggera- 
tion. But  I  can  tell  you  about  him  by 
referring  to  our  books.   The  name  again  ? ' ' 

"Ramy — Herman  Ramy." 

There  ensued  a  long  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  flutter  of  leaves  as  Mr. 
Loomis  turned  over  his  ledgers.  Pres- 
ently he  looked  up,  keeping  his  finger  be- 
tween the  pages. 

''Here  it  is — Herman  Ramy.  He  was 
one  of  our  ordinary  w'orkmen,  and  left  us 
three  years  and  a  half  ago  last  June." 

"On  account  of  sickness?"  Ann  Eliza 
faltered. 

Mr.  Loomis  appeared  to  hesitate;  then 
he  said:  "I  see  no  mention  of  sickness." 
Ann  Eliza  felt  his  compassionate  eyes  on 
her  again.  "Perhaps  I'd  better  tell  you 
the  truth.  He  was  discharged  for  drug- 
taking.  A  capable  workman,  but  we 
couldn't  keep  him  straight.  I'm  sorry  to 
have  to  tell  you  this,  but  it  seems  fairer, 
since  you  say  you're  anxious  about  your 
sister." 

The  polished  sides  of  the  office  vanished 
from  Ann  Eliza's  sight,  and  the  cackle  of 
the  innumerable  clocks  came  to  her  like 
the  yell  of  waves  in  a  storm.  She  tried  to 
speak  but  could  not;  tried  to  get  to  her 
feet,  but  the  floor  was  gone. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  Mr.  Loomis  re- 
peated, closing  the  ledger.  "I  remember 
the  man  perfectly  now.  He  used  to  dis- 
appear every  now  and  then,  and  turn  up 
again  in  a  state  that  made  him  useless  for 
days." 

As  she  listened,  Ann  Eliza  recalled  the 
day  when  she  had  come  on  Mr.  Ramy 
sitting  in  abject  dejection  behind  his  coun- 
ter. She  saw  again  the  blurred  unreccg- 
nizing  eyes  he  had  raised  to  her,  the  layer 
of  dust  over  everything  in  the  shop,  and 
the  green  bronze  clock  in  the  window  rep- 


resenting a  Newfoundland  dog  with  his 
paw  on  a  book.     She  stood  up  slowly. 

"Thank  you.  I'm  sorry  to  have 
troubled  you." 

"It  was  no  trouble.  You  say  Ramy 
married  your  sister  last  October?" 

"Yes,  sir;  and  they  w^ent  to  St.  Louis 
right  afterward.  I  don't  know"  how  to 
find  her.  I  thought  maybe  somebody 
here  might  know  about  him." 

"Well,  possibly  some  of  the  workmen 
might.  Leave  me  your  name  and  I'll  send 
you  word  if  I  get  on  his  track." 

He  handed  her  a  pencil,  and  she  wrote 
down  her  address;  then  she  walked  away 
blindly  between  the  clocks. 


XI 


Mr.  Loomis,  true  to  his  w^ord,  wTote  a 
few  days  later  that  he  had  enquired  in 
vain  in  the  work-shop  for  any  news  of 
Ramy;  and  as  she  folded  this  letter  and 
laid  it  between  the  leaves  of  her  Bible, 
Ann  Eliza  felt  that  her  last  hope  was  gone. 
Miss  ]Mellins,  of  course,  had  long  since 
suggested  the  mediation, of  the  police,  and 
cited  from  her  favourite  literature  con- 
vincing instances  of  the  supernatural 
ability  of  the  Pinkerton  detective;  but 
Mr.  Hawkins,  when  called  in  council, 
dashed  this  project  by  remarking  that  de- 
tectives cost  something  like  twenty  dol- 
lars a  day;  and  a  vague  fear  of  the  law% 
some  half-formed  vision  of  Evelina  in  the 
clutch  of  a  blue-coated  "officer,"  kept  Ann 
Eliza  from  invoking  the  aid  of  the  police. 

After  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Loomis's  note 
the  weeks  followed  each  other  unevent- 
fully. Ann  Eliza's  cough  clung  to  her  till 
late  in  the  spring,  the  reflection  in  her 
looking-glass  grew"  more  bent  and  meagre, 
and  her  forehead  sloped  back  farther 
toward  the  twist  of  hair  that  w^as  fastened 
above  her  parting  by  a  comb  of  black 
India-rubber. 

Tow-ard  spring  a  lady  who  w^as  expect- 
ing a  baby  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
]Mendoza  Family  Hotel,  and  through  the 
friendly  intervention  of  Miss  Mellins  the 
making  of  some  of  the  baby-clothes  was 
entrusted  to  Ann  Eliza.  This  eased  her 
of  anxiety  for  the  immediate  future; 
but  she  had  to  rouse  herself  to  feel  any 
sense  of  relief.  Her  personal  welfare  was 
what  least  concerned  her.     Sometimes  she 
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thought  of  giving  up  the  shop  altogether; 
and  only  the  fear  that,  if  she  changed  her 
address,  Evelina  might  not  be  able  to  find 
her,  kept  her  from  carrying  out  this  plan. 

Since  she  had  lost  her  last  hope  of  trac- 
ing her  sister,  all  the  activities  of  her  lonely 
imagination  had  been  concentrated  on  the 
possibility  of  Evelina's  coming  back  to  her. 
The  discovery  of  Ramy's  secret  filled  her 
with  dreadful  fears.  In  the  solitude  of 
the  shop  and  the  back  room  she  was  tor- 
tured by  vague  pictures  of  Evelina's  suf- 
ferings. What  horrors  might  not  be  hid- 
den beneath  her  silence?  Ann  Eliza's 
great  dread  was  that  Miss  Mellins  should 
worm  out  of  her  what  she  had  learned 
from  Mr.  Loomis.  She  was  sure  Miss 
Mellins  must  have  abominable  things  to 
tell  about  drug-fiends — things  she  did  not 
have  the  strength  to  hear.  "  Drug-fiend  " 
— the  very  word  was  Satanic:  she  could 
hear  Miss  Mellins  roll  it  on  her  tongue. 
But  Ann  Eliza's  own  imagination,  left  to 
itself,  had  begun  to  people  the  long  hours 
with  evil  visions.  Sometimes,  in  the 
night,  she  thought  she  heard  herself  called: 
the  voice  was  her  sister's,  but  faint  with  a 
nameless  terror.  Her  most  peaceful  mo- 
ments were  those  in  which  she  managed  to 
convince  herself  that  Evelina  was  dead. 
She  thought  of  her  then,  mournfully  but 
more  calmly,  as  thrust  away  under  the  neg- 
lected mound  of  some  unknown  cemetery, 
where  no  headstone  marked  her  name,  no 
mourner  with  flowers  for  another  grave 
paused  in  pity  to  lay  a  blossom  on  hers. 
But  this  vision  did  not  often  give  Ann 
Eliza  its  negative  relief;  and  always,  be- 
neath its  hazy  lines,  lurked  the  dark  con- 
viction that  Evelina  was  alive,  in  misery 
and  longing  for  her. 

So  the  summer  wore  on.  Ann  Eliza 
was  conscious  that  Mrs.  Hawkins  and 
Miss  Mellins  were  watching  her  with  af- 
fectionate anxiety,  but  the  knowledge 
brought  no  comfort.  She  no  longer  cared 
what  they  felt  or  thought  about  her.  Her 
grief  lay  far  beyond  touch  of  human  heal- 
ing, and  after  a  while  she  became  aware 
that  they  knew  they  could  not  help  her. 
They  still  came  in  as  often  as  their  busy 
lives  permitted,  but  their  visits  grew 
shorter,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  always  brought 
Arthur  or  the  baby,  so  that  there  should 
be  something  to  talk  about,  and  some  one 
whom  she  could  scold, 


The  autumn  came,  and  the  winter. 
Business  had  fallen  off  again,  and  but  few 
purchasers  came  to  the  little  shop  in  the 
basement.  In  January  Ann  Eliza  pawned 
her  mother's  cashmere  scarf,  her  mosaic 
brooch,  and  the  rosewood  what-not  on 
which  the  clock  had  always  stood;  she 
would  have  sold  the  bedstead  too,  but  for 
the  persistent  vision  of  Evelina  returning 
weak  and  weary,  and  not  knowing  where 
to  lay  her  head. 

The  winter  passed  in  its  turn,  and 
March  reappeared  with  its  galaxies  of  yel- 
low jonquils  at  the  windy  street  corners, 
reminding  Ann  Eliza  of  the  spring  day 
when  Evelina  had  come  home  with  a 
bunch  of  jonquils  in  her  hand.  In  spite  of 
the  flowers  which  lent  such  a  premature 
brightness  to  the  streets  the  month  was 
fierce  and  stormy,  and  Ann  Eliza  could 
get  no  warmth  into  her  bones.  Neverthe- 
less, she  was  insensibly  beginning  to  take 
up  the  healing  routine  of  life.  Little  by 
little  she  had  grown  used  to  being  alone, 
she  had  begun  to  take  a  languid  interest  in 
the  one  or  two  new  purchasers  the  season 
had  brought,  and  though  the  thought  of 
Evelina  was  as  poignant  as  ever,  it  was  less 
persistently  in  the  foreground  of  her  mind. 

Late  one  afternoon  she  was  sitting  be- 
hind the  counter,  wrapped  in  her  shawl, 
and  wondering  how  soon  she  might  draw 
down  the  blinds  and  retreat  into  the  com- 
parative cosiness  of  the  back  room.  She 
was  not  thinking  of  anything  in  particular, 
except  perhaps  in  a  hazy  way  of  the  lady 
with  the  puffed  sleeves,  who  after  her  long 
eclipse  had  reappeared  the  day  before  in 
sleeves  of  a  new  cut,  and  bought  some  tape 
and  needles.  The  lady  still  wore  mourn- 
ing, but  she  was  evidently  lightening  it, 
and  Ann  Eliza  saw  in  this  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture orders.  The  lady  had  left  the  shop 
about  an  hour  before,  walking  away  with 
her  graceful  step  toward  Fifth  Avenue. 
She  had  wished  Ann  Eliza  good  day  in  her 
usual  affable  way,  and  Ann  Eliza  thought 
how  odd  it  was  that  they  should  have  been 
acquainted  so  long,  and  yet  that  she 
should  not  know  the  lady's  name.  From 
this  consideration  her  mind  wandered  to 
the  cut  of  the  lady's  new  sleeves,  and  she 
was  vexed  with  herself  for  not  having  noted 
it  more  carefully.  She  felt  Miss  Mellins 
might  have  liked  to  know  about  it.  Ann 
Eliza's  powers  of  observation  had  never 
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been  as  keen  as  Evelina's,  when  the  latter 
was  not  too  self-absorbed  to  exert  them. 
As  Miss  MelUns  always  said,  EveUna 
could  ''take  patterns  with  her  eyes":  she 
could  have  cut  that  new  sleeve  out  of  a 
folded  newspaper  in  a  trice !  Musing  on 
these  things,  Ann  Eliza  w^ished  the  lady 
would  come  back  and  give  her  another 
look  at  the  sleeve.  It  was  not  imlikely 
that  she  might  pass  that  way,  for  she  cer- 
tainly lived  in  or  about  the  Square.  Sud- 
denly Ann  Eliza  remarked  a  small  neat 
handkerchief  on  the  counter:  it  must  have 
dropped  from  the  lady's  purse,  and  she 
would  probably  come  back  to  get  it.  Ann 
Eliza,  pleased  at  the  idea,  sat  on  behind 
the  counter  and  watched  the  darkening 
street.  She  always  lit  the  gas  as  late  as 
possible,  keeping  the  box  of  matches  at 
her  elbow,  so  that  if  any  one  came  she 
could  apply  a  quick  flame  to  the  gas-jet. 
At  length  through  the  deepening  dusk  she 
distinguished  a  slim  dark  figure  coming 
down  the  steps  to  the  shop.  With  a  little 
w^armth  of  pleasure  about  her  heart  she 
reached  up  to  light  the  gas.  ''  I  do  believe 
I'll  ask  her  name  this  time,"  she  thought. 
She  raised  the  flame  to  its  full  height,  and 
saw  her  sister  standing  in  the  door. 

There  she  w^as  at  last,  the  poor  pale 
shade  of  Evelina,  her  thin  face  blanched 
of  its  faint  pink,  the  stiff  ripples  gone  from 
her  hair,  and  a  mantle  shabbier  than  Ann 
Eliza's  drawn  about  her  narrow  shoulders. 
The  glare  of  the  gas  beat  full  on  her  as  she 
stood  and  looked  at  Ann  Eliza. 

"  Sister — oh,  Evelina !  I  knowed  you'd 
come!" 

Ann  Eliza  had  caught  her  close  with 
a  long  moan  of  triumph.  Vague  words 
poured  from  her  as  she  laid  her  cheek 
against  Evelina's — trivial  inarticulate  en- 
dearments caught  from  Mrs.  Hawkins's 
long  discourses  to  her  baby. 

For  a  while  Evelina  let  herself  be  pas- 
sively held;  then  she  drew  back  from  her 
sister's  clasp  and  looked  about  the  shop. 
''I'm  dead  tired.  Ain't  there  any  fire?" 
she  asked. 

"  Of  course  there  is ! "  Ann  Eliza,  hold- 
ing her  hand  fast,  drew  her  into  the  back 
room.  She  did  not  want  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions yet:  she  simply  wanted  to  feel  the 
emptiness  of  the  room  brimmed  full  again 
by  the  one  presence  that  was  warmth  and 
light  to  her. 


She  knelt  down  before  the  grate,  scraped 
some  bits  of  coal  and  kindling  from  the 
bottom  of  the  coal-scuttle,  and  drew  one 
of  the  rocking-chairs  up  to  the  weak  flam.e. 
"There — that'll  blaze  up  in  a  minute,"  she 
said.  She  pressed  Evelina  down  on  the 
faded  cushions  of  the  rocking-chair,  and, 
kneeling  beside  her,  began  to  rub  her 
hands. 

"You're  stone-cold,  ain't  you?  Just 
sit  still  and  warm  yourself  while  I  run  and 
get  the  kettle.  I've  got  something  you 
always  used  to  fancy  for  supper."  She 
laid  her  hand  on  Evelina's  shoulder. 
"  Don't  talk— oh,  don't  talk  yet ! "  she  im- 
plored. She  wanted  to  keep  that  one 
frail  second  of  happiness  between  herself 
and  what  she  knew  must  come. 

Evelina,  without  a  word,  bent  over  the 
fire,  stretching  her  thin  hands  to  the  blaze 
and  watching  Ann  Eliza  fill  the  kettle  and 
set  the  supper  table.  Her  gaze  had  the 
dreamy  fLxity  of  a  half-awakened  child's. 

Ann  Eliza,  with  a  smile  of  triumph, 
brought  a  slice  of  custard  pie  from  the 
cupboard  and  put  it  by  her  sister's  plate. 

"You  do  like  that,  don't  you?  Miss 
Mellins  sent  it  down  to  me  this  morning. 
She  had  her  aunt  from  Brooklyn  to  din- 
ner.    Ain't  it  funny  it  just  so  happened  ?  " 

"I  ain't  hungry,"  said  Evelina,  rising 
to  approach  the  table. 

She  sat  down  in  her  usual  place,  looked 
about  her  with  the  same  wondering  stare, 
and  then,  as  of  old,  poured  herself  out  the 
first  cup  of  tea. 

"Where's  the  what-not  gone  to?"  she 
suddenly  asked. 

Ann  Eliza  set  down  the  teapot  and  rose 
to  get  a  spoon  from  the  cupboard.  With 
her  back  to  the  room  she  said:  "The 
what-not?  Why,  you  see,  dearie,  living 
here  all  alone  by  myself  it  only  made  one 
more  thing  to  dust;  so  I  sold  it." 

Evelina's  eyes  were  still  travelling  about 
the  familiar  room.  Though  it  was  against 
all  the  traditions  of  the  Bunner  family  to 
sell  any  household  possession,  she  showed 
no  surprise  at  her  sister's  answer. 

"And  the  clock?  The  clock's  gone 
too." 

"Oh,  I  gave  that  away — I  gave  it  to 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  She's  kep'  awake  so 
nights  ^dth  that  last  baby." 

"I  wish  you'd  never  bought  it,"  said 
Evelina  harshly. 
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Ann  Eliza's  heart  grew  faint  with  fear. 
Without  answering,  she  crossed  over  to 
her  sister's  seat  and  poured  her  out  a 
second  cup  of  tea.  Then  another  thought 
struck  her,  and  she  went  back  to  the  cup- 
board and  took  out  the  cordial.  In  Eve- 
lina's absence  considerable  draughts  had 
been  drawn  from  it  by  invalid  neighbours; 
but  a  glassful  of  the  precious  liquid  still 
remained. 

"Here,  drink  this  right  off — it'll  warm 
you  up  quicker  than  anything,"  Ann  Eliza 
said. 

Evelina  obeyed,  and  a  slight  spark  of 
colour  came  into  her  cheeks.  She  turned 
to  the  custard  pie  and  began  to  eat  with  a 
silent  voracity  distressing  to  watch.  She 
did  not  even  look  to  see  w^hat  was  left  for 
Ann  Eliza. 

"  I  ain't  hungry,"  she  said  at  last  as  she 
laid  down  her  fork.  "I'm  only  so  dead 
tired — that's  the  trouble." 

"Then  you'd  better  get  right  into  bed. 
Here's  my  old  plaid  dressing-gown — you 
remember  it,  don't  you?"  Ann  Eliza 
laughed,  recalling  Evelina's  ironies  on  the 
subject  of  the  antiquated  garment.  With 
trembling  fingers  she  began  to  undo  her 
sister's  cloak.  The  dress  beneath  it  told 
a  tale  of  poverty  that  Ann  Eliza  dared  not 
pause  to  note.  She  drew  it  gently  off,  and 
as  it  slipped  from  Evelina's  shoulders  it 
revealed  a  tiny  black  bag  hanging  on  a 
ribbon  about  her  neck.  Evelina  lifted 
her  hand  as  though  to  screen  the  bag  from 
Ann  Eliza;  and  the  elder  sister,  seeing  the 
gesture,  continued  her  task  with  lowered 
eyes.  She  undressed  Evelina  as  quickly 
as  she  could,  and  wrapping  her  in  the 
plaid  dressing-gown  put  her  to  bed,  and 
spread  her  own  shawl  and  her  sister's 
cloak  above  the  blanket. 

"Where's  the  old  red' comfortable?" 
Evelina  asked,  as  she  sank  down  on  the 
pillow. 

"The  comfortable?  Oh,  it  was  so  hot 
and  heavy  I  never  used  it  after  you  went 
— so  I  sold  that  too.  I  never  could  sleep 
under  much  clothes." 

She  became  aware  that  her  sister  was 
looking  at  her  more  attentively. 

"I  guess  you've  been  in  trouble  too," 
Evelina  said. 

"Me?  In  trouble?  What  do  you 
mean,  Evelina?" 

"You've  had  to  pawn  the  things,  I  sup- 


pose," Evelina  continued  in  a  weary  un- 
moved tone.  "Well,  I've  been  through 
worse  than  that.  I've  been  to  hell  and 
back." 

"Oh,  Evelina — don't  say  it,  sister!" 
Ann  Eliza  implored,  shrinking  from  the 
unholy  word.  She  knelt  down  and  began 
to  rub  her  sister's  feet  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"I've  been  to  hell  and  back — if  I  am 
back,"  Evelina  repeated.  She  lifted  her 
head  from  the  pillow  and  began  to  talk 
with  a  sudden  feverish  volubility.  "It 
began  right  away,  less  than  a  month  after 
we  were  married.  I've  been  in  hell  all 
that  time,  Ann  Eliza."  She  fixed  her 
eyes  with  passionate  intentness  on  Ann 
Eliza's  face.  "  He  took  opium.  I  didn't 
find  it  out  till  long  afterward — at  first, 
when  he  acted  so  strange,  I  thought  he 
drank.  But  it  was  worse,  much  worse 
than  drinking." 

"Oh,  sister,  don't  say  it — don't  say  it 
yet !  It's  so  sweet  just  to  have  you  here 
with  me  again." 

"I  must  say  it,"  Evelina  insisted,  her 
flushed  face  burning  wdth  a  kind  of  bitter 
cruelty.  "You  don't  know  what  life's 
like — you  don't  know  anything  about  it — 
setting  here  safe  all  the  while  in  this  peace- 
ful place." 

"Oh,  Evelina — why  didn't  you  write 
and  send  for  me  if  it  was  like  that  ?  " 

"That's  why  I  couldn't  write.  Didn't 
you  guess  I  was  ashamed?" 

"How  could  you  be?  Ashamed  to 
write  to  Ann  Eliza?" 

Evelina  raised  herself  on  her  thin  elbow, 
while  Ann  Eliza,  bending  over,  drew  a 
corner  of  the  shawl  about  her  shoulder. 

"Do  lay  down  again.  You'll  catch 
your  death." 

"  My  death  ?  That  don't  frighten  me  ! 
You  don't  know  what  I've  been  through." 
And  sitting  upright  in  the  old  mahogany 
bed,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  chattering 
teeth,  and  Ann  Eliza's  trembling  arm 
clasping  the  shawl  about  her  neck,  Eve- 
lina poured  out  her  story.  It  was  a  tale 
of  misery  and  humiliation  so  remote  from 
the  elder  sister's  innocent  experiences  that 
much  of  it  was  hardly  intelligible  to  her. 
Evelina's  dreadful  familiarity  with  it  all, 
her  fluency  about  things  which  Ann  Eliza 
half-guessed  and  quickly  shuddered  back 
from,  seemed  even  more  alien  and  terrible 
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than  the  actual  tale  she  told.  It  was  one 
thing — and  heaven  knew  it  was  bad 
enough ! — to  learn  that  one's  sister's  hus- 
band was  a  drug-fiend;  it  was  another, 
and  much  worse  thing,  to  learn  from  that 
sister's  palhd  Hps  what  vileness  lay  behind 
the  word. 

Evelina,  unconscious  of  any  distress  but 
her  own,  sat  upright,  shivering  in  Ann 
Eliza's  hold,  while  she  piled  up,  detail  by 
detail,  her  dreary  narrative. 

''The  minute  we  got  out  there,  and  he 
found  the  job  wasn't  as  good  as  he  ex- 
pected, he  changed.  At  first  I  thought  he 
was  sick — I  used  to  try  to  keep  him  home 
and  nurse  him.  Then  I  saw  it  was  some- 
thing different.  He  used  to  go  off  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and  when  he  came  back 
his  eyes  kinder  had  a  fog  over  them. 
Sometimes  he  didn't  har'ly  know  me,  and 
when  he  did  he  seemed  to  hate  me.  Once 
he  hit  me  here."  She  touched  her  breast. 
*'Do  you  remember,  Ann  Eliza,  that  time 
he  didn't  come  to  see  us  for  a  week — the 
time  after  we  all  went  to  Central  Park 
together — and  you  and  I  thought  he  must 
be  sick?" 

Ann  Eliza  nodded. 

"  Well,  that  was  the  trouble — he'd  been 
at  it  then.  But  nothing  like  as  bad. 
After  we'd  been  out  there  about  a  month 
he  disappeared  for  a  whole  week.  They 
took  him  back  at  the  store,  and  gave  him 
another  chance;  but  the  second  time  they 
discharged  him,  and  he  drifted  round  for 
ever  so  long  before  he  could  get  another 
job.  We  spent  all  our  money  and  had  to 
move  to  a  cheaper  place.  Then  he  got 
something  to  do,  but  they  hardly  paid 
him  anything,  and  he  didn't  stay  there 
long.  When  he  found  out  about  the 
baby " 

''The  baby?"  Ann  Eliza  faltered. 

"It's  dead — it  only  lived  a  day.  When 
he  found  out  about  it,  he  got  mad,  and 
said  he  hadn't  any  money  to  pay  doctors' 
bills,  and  I'd  better  write  to  you  to  help 
us.  He  had  an  idea  you  had  money  hid- 
den away  that  I  didn't  know  about."  She 
turned  to  her  sister  with  remorseful  eyes. 
"It  was  him  that  made  me  get  that  hun- 
dred dollars  out  of  you." 

"Hush,  hush.  I  always  meant  it  for 
you  anyhow." 

"Yes,  but  I  wouldn't  have  taken  it  if 
he  hadn't  been  at  me  the  whole  time.     He 


used  to  make  me  do  just  what  he  wanted. 
Well,  when  I  said  I  wouldn't  write  to  you 
for  more  money  he  said  I'd  better  try 
and  earn  some  myself.  That  was  when 
he  struck  me.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  don't  know 
what  I'm  talking  about  yet !  .  .  .  I  tried 
to  get  work  at  a  milliner's,  but  I  was  so  sick 
I  couldn't  stay.  I  was  sick  all  the  time. 
I  wisht  I'd  ha'  died,  Ann  Ehza." 

"No,  no,  Evelina." 

"Yes,  I  do.  It  kept  getting  worse  and 
worse.  We  pawned  the  furniture,  and 
they  turned  us  out  because  we  couldn't 
pay  the  rent;  and  so  then  we  went  to 
board  with  Mrs.  Hochmiiller." 

Ann  Eliza  pressed  her  closer  to  dis- 
semble her  own  tremor.  "Mrs.  Hoch- 
miiller?" 

"Didn't  you  know  she  was  out  there? 
She  moved  out  a  month  after  we  did. 
She  wasn't  bad  to  me,  and  I  think  she 
tried  to  keep  him  straight — but  Lin- 
(^a, " 

"Linda ?" 

"Well,  when  I  kep'  getting  worse,  and 
he  was  always  off,  for  days  at  a  time,  the 
doctor  had  me  sent  to  a  hospital." 

' '  A  hospital  ?     Sister — sister  ! ' ' 

"It  was  better  than  being  with  him; 
and  the  doctors  w^ere  real  kind  to  me. 
After  the  baby  was  born  I  was  very  sick 
and  had  to  stay  there  a  good  while.  And 
one  day  when  I  was  laying  there  Mrs. 
Hochmiiller  came  in  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  told  me  him  and  Linda  had  gone  off 
together  and  taken  all  her  money.  That's 
the  last  I  ever  saw  of  him."  She  broke 
off  with  a  laugh  and  began  to  cough  again. 

Ann  Eliza  tried  to  persuade  her  to  lie 
down  and  sleep,  but  the  rest  of  her  story 
had  to  be  told  before  she  could  be  soothed 
into  consent.  After  the  news  of  Ramy's 
flight  she  had  had  brain  fever,  and  had 
been  sent  to  another  hospital  w^here  she 
stayed  a  long  tiiTiC — how  long  she  couldn't 
remember.  Dates  and  days  meant  noth- 
ing to  her  in  the  shapeless  ruin  of  her  life. 
When  she  left  the  hospital  she  found  that 
Mrs.  Hochmiiller  had  gone  too.  She  was 
penniless,  and  had  no  one  to  turn  to.  A 
lady  visitor  at  the  hospital  was  kind,  and 
found  her  a  place  where  she  did  house- 
work; but  she  was  so  weak  they  couldn't 
keep  her.  Then  she  got  a  job  as  waitress 
in  a  down-town  lunch-room,  but  one  day 
she  fainted  while  she  was  handing  a  dish, 
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and  that  evening  when  they  paid  her  they 
told  her  she  needn't  come  again. 

''After  that  I  begged  in  the  streets" — 
(Ann  Eliza's  grasp  again  grew  tight) — 
''and  one  afternoon  last  week,  when  the 
matinees  was  coming  out,  I  met  a  man  with 
a  pleasant  face,  something  like  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, and  he  stopped  and  asked  me  what 
the  trouble  was.  I  told  him  if  he'd  give 
me  five  dollars  I'd  have  money  enough  to 
buy  a  ticket  back  to  New  York,  and  he 
took  a  good  look  at  me  and  said,  well,  if 
that  was  what  I  wanted  he'd  go  straight 
to  the  station  with  me  and  give  me  the 
five  dollars  there.  So  he  did — and  he 
bought  the  ticket,  and  put  me  in  the 
cars." 

Evelina  sank  back,  her  face  a  sallow 
wedge  in  the  white  cleft  of  the  pillow. 
Ann  Eliza  leaned  over  her,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  held  each  other  without  speak- 
ing. 

They  were  still  clasped  in  this  dumb 
embrace  when  there  was  a  step  in  the  shop 
and  Ann  Eliza,  starting  up,  saw  Miss  Mel- 
lins  in  the  doorway. 

"My  sakes.  Miss  Bunner!  What  in 
the  land  are  you  doing  ?  Miss  Evelina — 
Mrs.  Ramy — it  ain't  you?" 

Miss  Mellins's  eyes,  bursting  from  their 
sockets,  sprang  from  Evelina's  pallid  face 
to  the  disordered  supper  table  and  the 
heap  of  worn  clothes  on  the  floor;  then 
they  turned  back  to  Ann  Eliza,  who  had 
placed  herself  on  the  defensive  between 
her  sister  and  the  dress-maker. 

"My  sister  Evelina  has  come  back — 
come  back  on  a  visit.  She  was  taken  sick 
in  the  cars  on  the  way  home — I  guess  she 
caught  cold — so  I  made  her  go  right  to 
bed  as  soon  as  ever  she  got  here." 

Ann  Eliza  was  surprised  at  the  strength 
and  steadiness  of  her  voice.  Fortified  by 
its  sound  she  went  on,  her  eyes  on  IVIiss 
Mellins'sbafiled countenance:  "Mr. Ramy 
has  gone  west  on  a  trip — a  trip  connected 
with  his  business;  and  Evelina  is  going  to 
stay  with  me  till  he  comes  back." 

XII 

What  measure  of  belief  her  explana- 
tion of  Evelina's  return  obtained  in  the 
small  circle  of  her  friends  Ann  Eliza  did 
not  pause  to  enquire.  Though  she  could 
not  remember  ever  having  told  a  lie  be- 
VoL.  LX.— 60 


fore,  she  adhered  with  rigid  tenacity  to 
the  consequences  of  her  first  lapse  from 
truth,  and  fortified  her  original  statement 
with  additional  details  whenever  a  ques- 
tioner sought  to  take  her  unawares. 

But  other  and  more  serious  burdens  lay 
on  her  startled  conscience.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  dimly  faced  the  awful 
problem  of  the  inutility  of  self-sacrifice. 
Hitherto  she  had  never  thought  of  ques- 
tioning the  inherited  principles  which  had 
guided  her  life.  Self-effacement  for  the 
good  of  others  had  always  seemed  to  her 
both  natural  and  necessary;  but  then  she 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  imphed  the 
securing  of  that  good.  Now  she  perceived 
that  to  refuse  the  gifts  of  life  does  not  en- 
sure their  transmission  to  those  for  whom 
they  have  been  surrendered;  and  her  fa- 
miliar heaven  was  unpeopled.  She  felt 
she  could  no  longer  trust  in  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  that  if  he  was  not  good  he  was 
not  God,  and  there  was  only  a  black  abyss 
above  the  roof  of  Bunner  Sisters. 

But  there  was  little  time  to  brood  upon 
such  problems.  The  care  of  Evelina  filled 
Ann  Eliza's  days  and  nights.  The  hastily 
summoned  doctor  had  pronounced  her  to 
be  suffering  from  pneumonia,  and  under 
his  care  the  first  stress  of  the  disease  was 
relieved.  But  her  recovery  was  only  par- 
tial, and  long  after  the  doctor's  visits  had 
ceased  she  continued  to  lie  in  bed,  too 
weak  to  move,  and  seemingly  indifferent 
to  everything  about  her. 

At  length  one  evening,  about  six  weeks 
after  her  return,  she  said  to  her  sister:  "I 
don't  feel's  if  I'd  ever  get  up  again." 

Ann  Eliza  turned  from  the  kettle  she 
was  placing  on  the  stove.  She  was 
startled  by  the  echo  the  words  woke  in 
her  own  breast. 

"Don't  you  talk  like  that,  Evelina !  I 
guess  you're  on'y  tired  out — and  disheart- 
ened." 

"Yes,  I'm  disheartened,"  Evelina  mur- 
mured. 

A  few  months  earlier  Ann  Eliza  would 
have  met  the  confession  with  a  word  of 
pious  admonition;  now  she  accepted  it  in 
silence. 

"Maybe  you'll  brighten  up  when  your 
cough  gets  better,"  she  suggested. 

"Yes — or  my  cough'll  get  better  when  I 
brighten  up,"  Evelina  retorted  with  a 
touch  of  her  old  tartness. 
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"Does  your  cough  keep  on  hurting  you 
jest  as  much?" 

''I  don't  see's  there's  much  difference." 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  get  the  doctor  to 
come  round  again,"  Ann  Eliza  said,  trying 
for  the  matter-of-course  tone  in  which  one 
might  speak  of  sending  for  the  plumber  or 
the  gas-fitter. 

"  It  ain't  any  use  sending  for  the  doctor 
— and  who's  going  to  pay  him  ?  " 

"I  am,"  answered  the  elder  sister. 
"Here's  your  tea,  and  a  mite  of  toast. 
Don't  that  tempt  you?" 

Already,  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
Ann  Eliza  had  been  tormented  by  that 
same  question — who  was  to  pay  the  doc- 
tor?— and  a  few  days  before  she  had  tem- 
porarily silenced  it  by  borrowing  twenty 
dollars  of  Miss  Melhns.  The  transaction 
had  cost  her  one  of  the  bitterest  struggles 
of  her  life.  She  had  never  borrowed  a 
penny  of  any  one  before,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  do  so  had  always  been 
classed  in  her  mind  among  those  shameful 
extremities  to  which  Providence  does  not 
let  decent  people  come.  But  nowadays 
she  no  longer  believed  in  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  Pro\ddence;  and  had  she  been 
compelled  to  steal  the  money  instead  of 
borrowing  it,  she  would  have  felt  that  her 
conscience  was  the  only  tribunal  before 
which  she  had  to  answer.  Nevertheless, 
the  actual  humiUation  of  ha\dng  to  ask 
for  the  money  was  no  less  bitter;  and 
she  could  hardly  hope  that  Miss  ]MelHns 
would  view  the  case  with  the  same  de- 
tachment as  herself.  IMiss  Melhns  was 
very  kind;  but  she  not  unnaturally  felt 
that  her  kindness  should  be  rewarded  by 
according  her  the  right  to  ask  questions; 
and  bit  by  bit  Ann  Eliza  saw  Evelina's 
miserable  secret  slipping  into  the  dress- 
maker's possession. 

When  the  doctor  came  she  left  him 
alone  with  EveUna,  busying  herself  in  the 
shop  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  alone  on  his  way  out.  To 
steady  herself  she  began  to  sort  a  tra}^ul 
of  buttons,  and  when  the  doctor  appeared 
she  was  reciting  under  her  breath: 
"Twenty-four  horn,  two  and  a  half  cards 
fancy  pearl  ..."  She  saw  at  once  that 
his  look  was  grave. 

He  sat  down  on  the  chair  beside  the 
counter,  and  her  mind  travelled  miles  be- 
fore he  spoke. 


"Miss  Bunner,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  let  me  get  a  bed  for  your  sister  at 
St.  Luke's." 

"The  hospital?" 

"Come  now,  you're  above  that  sort 
of  prejudice,  aren't  you?"  The  doctor 
spoke  in  the  tone  of  one  who  coaxes  a 
spoiled  child.  "  I  know  how  devoted  you 
are — but  jMrs.  Ramy  can  be  much  better 
cared  for  there  than  here.  You  really 
haven't  time  to  look  after  her  and  attend 
to  your  business  as  well.  There'll  be  no 
expense,  you  understand " 

Ann  Eliza  made  no  answer.  "You 
think  my  sister's  going  to  be  sick  a  good 
while,  then?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  yes— possibly." 

"You  think  she's  very  sick?" 

"Well,  yes.     She's  very  sick." 

His  face  had  grown  still  graver;  he  sat 
there  as  though  he  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  hurry. 

Ann  Eliza  continued  to  separate  the 
pearl  and  horn  buttons.  Suddenly  she 
lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him.  "Is 
she  going  to  die?" 

The  doctor  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  hers. 
"We  never  say  that,  Miss  Bunner.  Hu- 
man skill  works  wonders — and  at  the 
hospital  Mrs.  Ramy  would  have  every 
chance." 

"What  is  it ?     What's  she  dying  of  ? " 

The  doctor  hesitated,  seeking  to  sub- 
stitute a  popular  phrase  for  the  scientific 
terminology  which  rose  to  his  lips. 

"I  want  to  know,"  Ann  Eliza  per- 
sisted. 

"Yes,  of  course;  I  understand.  Well, 
your  sister  has  had  a  hard  time  lately,  and 
there  is  a  compHcation  of  causes,  resulting 
in  consumption — rapid  consumption.  At 
the  hospital " 

"I'll  keep  her  here,"  said  Ann  Eliza 
quietly. 

After  the  doctor  had  gone  she  went  on 
for  some  time  sorting  the  buttons;  then 
she  slipped  the  tray  into  its  place  on  a 
shelf  behind  the  counter  and  went  into 
the  back  room.  She  found  Evelina 
propped  upright  against  the  pillows,  a 
flush  of  agitation  on  her  cheeks.  Ann 
Eliza  pulled  up  the  shawl  which  had 
slipped  from  her  sister's  shoulders. 

"How  long  you've  been  I  What's  he 
been  saying?" 

"Oh,    he    went    long    ago — he    on'y 
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stopped  to  give  me  a  prescription.  I  was 
sorting  out  that  tray  of  buttons.  Miss 
Mellins's  girl  got  them  all  mixed  up." 

She  felt  Evelina's  eyes  upon  her. 

''He  must  have  said  something:  what 
was  it?" 

"Why,  he  said  you'd  have  to  be  care- 
ful— and  stay  in  bed — and  take  this  new 
medicine  he's  given  you." 

"Did  he  say  I  was  going  to  get  well?" 

"Why,  Evelina!" 

"What's  the  use,  Ann  Eliza?  You 
can't  deceive  me.  I've  just  been  up  to 
look  at  myself  in  the  glass;  and  I  saw 
plenty  of  'em  in  the  hospital  that  looked 
like  me.  They  didn't  get  well,  and  I  ain't 
going  to."  Her  head  dropped  back.  "  It 
don't  much  matter — I'm  about  tired. 
On'y  there's  one  thing — Ann  Eliza " 

The  elder  sister  drew  near  to  the  bed. 

"There's  one  thing  I  ain't  told  you.  I 
didn't  want  to  tell  you  yet  because  I  was 
afraid  you  might  be  sorry — but  if  he  says 
I'm  going  to  die  I've  got  to  say  it."  She 
stopped  to  cough,  and  to  Ann  Eliza  it  now 
seemed  as  though  every  cough  struck  a 
minute  from  the  hours  remaining  to  her. 

"Don't  talk  now — you're  tired." 

"I'll  be  tireder  to-morrow,  I  guess. 
And  I  want  you  should  know.  Sit  down 
close  to  me — there." 

Ann  Eliza  sat  down  in  silence,  stroking 
her  shrunken  hand. 

"I'm  a  Roman  Catholic,  Ann  Eliza." 

"  Evelina — oh,  Evelina  Bunner !  A  Ro- 
man Catholic — you  ?  Oh,  Evelina,  did 
he  make  you?" 

Evelina  shook  her  head.  "I  guess  he 
didn't  have  no  religion;  he  never  spoke  of 
it.  But  you  see  Mrs.  Hochmiiller  was  a 
Catholic,  and  so  when  I  was  sick  she  got 
the  doctor  to  send  me  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
hospital,  and  the  sisters  was  so  good  to  me 
there — and  the  priest  used  to  come  and 
talk  to  me;  and  the  things  he  said  kep' 
me  from  going  crazy.  He  seemed  to 
make  everything  easier." 

"Oh,  sister,  how  could  you?  "  Ann  Eliza 
wailed.  She  knew  little  of  the  Catholic 
religion  except  that  "Papists"  believed  in 
it — in  itself  a  sufficient  indictment.  Her 
spiritual  rebellion  had  not  freed  her  from 
the  formal  part  of  her  religious  belief,  and 
apostasy  had  always  seemed  to  her  one  of 
the  sins  from  which  the  pure  in  mind  avert 
their  thoughts. 


"And  then  when  the  baby  was  born,'* 
Evelina  continued,  "  he  christened  it  right 
away,  so  it  could  go  to  heaven;  and  after 
that,  you  see,  I  had  to  be  a  Catholic." 

"I  don't  see " 

"Don't  I  have  to  be  where  the  baby  is? 
I  couldn't  ever  ha'  gone  there  if  I  hadn't 
been  made  a  Catholic.  Don't  you  under- 
stand that?" 

Ann  Eliza  sat  speechless,  drawing  her 
hand  away.  Once  more  she  found  her- 
self shut  out  of  Evelina's  heart,  an  exile 
from  her  closest  affections. 

"  I've  got  to  go  where  the  baby  is,"  Eve- 
lina feverishly  insisted. 

Ann  Eliza  could  think  of  nothing  to  say; 
she  could  only  feel  that  Evelina  was  dying, 
and  dying  as  a  stranger  in  her  arms. 
Ramy  and  the  day-old  baby  had  parted 
her  forever  from  her  sister. 

Evelina  began  again.  "If  I  get  worse 
I  want  you  to  send  for  a  priest.  Miss 
Mellins'll  know  where  to  send — she's  got 
an  aunt  that's  a  Catholic.  Promise  me 
faithful  you  will." 

"I  promise,"  said  Ann  Eliza. 

After  that  they  spoke  no  more  of  the 
matter;  but  Ann  Eliza  now  understood 
that  the  little  black  bag  about  her  sister's 
neck,  which  she  had  innocently  taken  for 
a  memento  of  Ramy,  was  some  kind  of 
sacrilegious  amulet,  and  her  fingers  shrank 
from  its  contact  when  she  bathed  and 
dressed  Evelina.  It  seemed  to  her  the 
diabolical  instrument  of  their  estrange- 
ment. 

XIII 

Spring  had  really  come  at  last.  There 
were  leaves  on  the  ailan  thus -tree  that 
Evelina  could  see  from  her  bed,  gentle 
clouds  floated  over  it  in  the  blue,  and  now 
and  then  the  cry  of  a  flower-seller  sounded 
from  the  street. 

One  day  there  was  a  shy  knock  on  the 
back-room  door,  and  Johnny  Hawkins 
came  in  with  two  yellow  jonquils  in  his 
fist.  He  was  getting  bigger  and  squarer, 
and  his  round  freckled  face  was  growing 
into  a  smaller  copy  of  his  father's.  He 
walked  up  to  Evelina  and  held  out  the 
flowers. 

"They  blew  off  the  cart  and  the  fellow 
said  I  could  keep  'em.  But  you  can  have 
'em,"  he  announced. 
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Ann  Eliza  rose  from  her  seat  at  the 
sewing-machine  and  tried  to  take  the 
flowers  from  him. 

''They  ain't  for  you;  they're  for  her," 
he  sturdily  objected;  and  Evelina  held 
out  her  hand  for  the  jonquils. 

After  Johnny  had  gone  she  lay  and 
looked  at  them  without  speaking.  Ann 
Eliza,  who  had  gone  back  to  the  machine, 
bent  her  head  over  the  seam  she  was 
stitching;  the  click,  click,  click  of  the  ma- 
chine sounded  in  her  ear  like  the  tick  of 
Ramy's  clock,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
life  had  gone  backward,  and  that  Evelina, 
radiant  and  foolish,  had  just  come  into 
the  room  with  the  yellow  flow^ers  in  her 
hand. 

When  at  last  she  ventured  to  look  up, 
she  saw  that  her  sister's  head  had  drooped 
against  the  pillow,  and  that  she  was  sleep- 
ing quietly.  Her  relaxed  hand  still  held 
the  jonquils,  but  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  awakened  no  memories;  she  had 
dozed  off  almost  as  soon  as  Johnny  had 
given  them  to  her.  The  discovery  gave 
Ann  Eliza  a  startled  sense  of  the  ruins  that 
must  be  piled  upon  her  past.  "I  don't 
believe  I  could  have  forgotten  that  day, 
though,"  she  said  to  herself.  But  she  was 
glad  that  Evelina  had  forgotten. 

Evelina's  disease  moved  on  along  the 
usual  course,  now  lifting  her  on  a  brief 
wave  of  elation,  now  sinking  her  to  new 
depths  of  weakness.  There  was  little  to 
be  done,  and  the  doctor  came  only  at 
lengthening  intervals.  On  his  way  out  he 
always  repeated  his  first  friendly  sugges- 
tion about  sending  Evelina  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  Ann  Eliza  always  answered :  "  I 
guess  we  can  manage." 

The  hours  passed  for  her  with  the  fierce 
rapidity  that  great  joy  or  anguish  lends 
them.  She  w^ent  through  the  days  with  a 
sternly  smiling  precision,  but  she  hardly 
knew  what  was  happening,  and  when 
night-fall  released  her  from  the  shop,  and 
she  could  carry  her  work  to  Evelina's  bed- 
side, the  same  sense  of  unreality  accom- 
panied her,  and  she  still  seemed  to  be 
accomplishing  a  task  whose  object  had 
escaped  her  memory. 

Once,  when  Evelina  felt  better,  she  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  make  some  artificial 
flowers,  and  Ann  Eliza,  deluded  by  this 
awakening  interest,  got  out  the  faded 
bundles  of  stems  and  petals  and  the  little 


tools  and  spools  of  w^ire.  But  after  a  few 
minutes  the  work  dropped  from  Evelina's 
hands  and  she  said:  "I'U  wait  till  to- 
morrow." 

She  never  again  spoke  of  the  flower- 
making,  but  one  day,  after  watching  Ann 
Eliza's  laboured  attempt  to  trim  a  spring 
hat  for  Mrs.  Hawkins,  she  demanded  im- 
patiently that  the  hat  should  be  brought 
to  her,  and  in  a  trice  had  galvanized  the 
lifeless  bow  and  given  the  brim  the  twist 
it  needed. 

These  were  rare  gleams;  and  more  fre- 
quent were  the  days  of  speechless  lassi- 
tude, when  she  lay  for  hours  silently  star- 
ing at  the  window,  shaken  only  by  the 
hard  incessant  cough  that  sounded  to  Ann 
Eliza  like  the  hammering  of  nails  into  a 
coffin. 

At  length  one  morning  Ann  Eliza,  start- 
ing up  from  the  mattress  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  hastily  called  Miss  Mellinsdown,  and 
ran  through  the  smoky  dawn  for  the  doc- 
tor. He  came  back  wdth  her  and  did  what 
he  could  to  give  Evelina  momentary  relief ; 
then  he  went  away,  promising  to  look  in 
again  before  night.  Miss  Mellins,  her 
head  still  covered  with  curl-papers,  dis- 
appeared in  his  wake,  and  when  the  sis- 
ters were  alone  Evelina  beckoned  to  Ann 
Eliza. 

"You  promised,"  she  whispered,  grasp- 
ing her  sister's  arm;  and  Ann  Eliza  under- 
stood. She  had  not  yet  dared  to  tell  Miss 
Mellins  of  Evelina's  change  of  faith;  it 
had  seemed  even  more  difficult  than  bor- 
rowing the  money;  but  now  it  had  to  be 
done.  She  ran  upstairs  after  the  dress- 
maker and  detained  her  on  the  landing. 

''Miss  Mellins,  can  you  tell  me  where 
to  send  for  a  priest — a  Roman  Catholic 
priest?" 

"A  priest.  Miss  Bunner?" 

"Yes.  My  sister  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  while  she  was  away.  They  were 
kind  to  her  in  her  sickness — and  now  she 
wants  a  priest."  Ann  EHza  faced  Miss 
Mellins  with  unflinching  eyes. 

"My  aunt  Dugan'll  know.  I'll  run 
right  round  to  her  the  minute  I  get  my 
papers  off,"  the  dress-maker  promised; 
and  Ann  Eliza  thanked  her. 

An  hour  or  two  later  the  priest  ap- 
peared. Ann  Eliza,  who  was  watching, 
saw  him  coming  down  the  steps  to  the 
shop-door  and  went  to  meet  him.     His 
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expression  was  kind,  but  she  shrank  from 
his  pecuUar  dress,  and  from  his  pale  face 
with  its  bluish  chin  and  enigmatic  smile. 
Ann  Eliza  remained  in  the  shop.  Miss 
Mellins's  girl  had  mixed  the  buttons  again 
and  she  set  herself  to  sort  them.  The 
priest  stayed  a  long  time  with  Evelina. 
When  he  again  carried  his  enigmatic  smile 
past  the  counter,  and  Ann  Eliza  rejoined 
her  sister,  Evelina  was  smiling  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  mystery;  but  she  did  not 
tell  her  secret. 

After  that  it  seemed  to  Ann  Eliza  that 
the  shop  and  the  back  room  no  longer  be- 
longed to  her.  It  was  as  though  she  were 
there  on  sufferance,  indulgently  tolerated 
by  the  unseen  power  which  hovered  over 
Evelina  even  in  the  absence  of  its  minister. 
The  priest  came  almost  daily ;  and  at  last 
a  day  arrived  when  he  was  called  to  ad- 
minister some  rite  of  which  Ann  Eliza  but 
dimly  grasped  the  sacramental  meaning. 
All  she  knew  was  that  it  meant  that  Eve- 
lina was  going,  and  going,  under  this  alien 
guidance,  even  farther  from  her  than  to 
the  dark  places  of  death. 

When  the  priest  came,  with  something 
covered  in  his  hands,  she  crept  into  the 
shop,  closing  the  door  of  the  back  room 
to  leave  him  alone  with  Evelina. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in  May,  and 
the  crooked  ailanthus-tree  rooted  in  a  fis- 
sure of  the  opposite  pavement  was  a  foun- 
tain of  tender  green.  Women  in  light 
dresses  passed  with  the  languid  step  of 
spring;  and  presently  there  came  a  man 
with  a  hand-cart  full  of  pansy  and  gera- 
nium plants  who  stopped  outside  the  win- 
dow, signalling  to  Ann  Eliza  to  buy. 

An  hour  went  by  before  the  door  of 
the  back  room  opened  and  the  priest  re- 
appeared with  that  mysterious  covered 
something  in  his  hands.  Ann  Eliza  had 
risen,  drawing  back  as  he  passed.  He  had 
doubtless  divined  her  antipathy,  for  he 
had  hitherto  only  bowed  in  going  in  and 
out;  but  to  day  he  paused  and  looked  at 
her  compassionately. 

"I  have  left  your  sister  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful state  of  mind,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice 
like  a  woman's.  "She  is  full  of  spiritual 
consolation." 

Ann  Eliza  was  silent,  and  he  bowed  and 
went  out.  She  hastened  back  to  Evelina's 
bed,  and  knelt  down  beside  it.  Evelina's 
eyes  were  very  large  and  bright;    she 


turned  them  on  Ann  Eliza  with  a  look  of 
inner  illumination. 

"I  shall  see  the  baby,"  she  said;  then 
her  eyelids  fell  and  she  dozed. 

The  doctor  came  again  at  nightfall, 
administering  some  last  palliatives;  and 
after  he  had  gone  Ann  EUza,  refusing  to 
have  her  vigil  shared  by  Miss  Mellins  or 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  sat  down  to  keep  watch 
alone. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  night.  Evelina 
never  spoke  or  opened  her  eyes,  but  in  the 
still  hour  before  dawn  Ann  Eliza  saw  that 
the  restless  hand  outside  the  bed-clothes 
had  stopped  its  twitching.  She  stooped 
over  and  felt  no  breath  on  her  sister's  lips. 

The  funeral  took  place  three  days  later. 
Evelina  was  buried  in  Calvary  Cemetery, 
the  priest  assuming  the  whole  care  of  the 
necessary  arrangements,  while  Ann  Eliza, 
a  passive  spectator,  beheld  with  stony  in- 
difference this  last  negation  of  her  past. 

A  week  afterward  she  stood  in  her  bon- 
net and  mantle  in  the  doorway  of  the 
little  shop.  Its  whole  aspect  had  changed. 
Counter  and  shelves  were  bare,  the  win- 
dow was  stripped  of  its  familiar  miscellany 
of  artificial  flowers,  note-paper,  wire  hat- 
frames,  and  limpgarmentsfrom  the  dyer's; 
and  against  the  glass  pane  of  the  doorway 
hung  a  sign:   ''This  store  to  let." 

Ann  Eliza  turned  her  eyes  from  the  sign 
as  she  went  out  and  locked  the  door 
behind  her.  Evelina's  funeral  had  been 
very  expensive,  and  Ann  Eliza,  having 
sold  her  stock-in-trade  and  the  few  articles 
of  furniture  that  remained  to  her,  was 
leaving  the  shop  for  the  last  time.  She 
had  not  been  able  to  buy  any  mourning, 
but  Miss  Mellins  had  sewed  some  crape 
on  her  old  black  mantle  and  bonnet,  and 
having  no  gloves  she  slipped  her  bare 
hands  under  the  folds  of  the  mantle. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  air 
was  full  of  a  warm  sunshine  that  had 
coaxed  open  nearly  every  window  in  the 
street,  and  summoned  to  the  window-sills 
the  sickly  plants  nurtured  indoors  in 
winter.  Ann  Eliza's  way  lay  westward, 
toward  Broadway;  but  at  the  corner  she 
paused  and  looked  back  down  the  familiar 
length  of  the  street.  Her  eyes  rested  a 
moment  on  the  blotched  "Bunner  Sisters'^ 
above  the  empty  window  of  the  shop;  then 
they  travelled  on  to  the  overflowing  foli- 
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age  of  the  Square,  above  which  was  the 
church  tower  with  the  dial  that  had 
marked  the  hours  for  the  sisters  before 
Ann  Eliza  had  bought  the  nickel  clock. 
She  looked  at  it  all  as  though  it  had  been 
the  scene  of  some  unknown  life,  of  which 
the  vague  report  had  reached  her:  she  felt 
for  herself  the  only  remote  pity  that  busy 
people  accord  to  the  misfortunes  which 
come  to  them  by  hearsay. 

She  walked  to  Broadway  and  down  to 
the  office  of  the  house-agent  to  whom  she 
had  entrusted  the  sub-letting  of  the  shop. 
She  left  the  key  wdth  one  of  his  clerks,  who 
took  it  from  her  as  if  it  had  been  any  one 
of  a  thousand  others,  and  remarked  that 
the  weather  looked  as  if  spring  was  really 
coming;  then  she  turned  and  began  to 
move  up  the  great  thoroughfare,  which 
was  just  beginning  to  wake  to  its  multi- 
tudinous activities. 

She  walked  less  rapidly  now,  studying 
each  shop  window  as  she  passed,  but  not 
with  the  desultory  eye  of  enjoyment:  the 
watchful  fixity  of  her  gaze  overlooked 
everything  but  the  object  of  its  quest.  At 
length  she  stopped  before  a  small  window 
wedged  between  two  mammoth  build- 
ings, and  displaying,  behind  its  shining 
plate-glass  festooned  with  muslin,  a  varied 
assortment  of  sofa-cushions,  tea-cloths, 
pen-wipers,  painted  calendars  and  other 
specimens  of  feminine  industry.  In  a 
corner  of  the  window  she  had  read,  on  a 
slip  of  paper  pasted  against  the  pane: 
^^ Wanted,  a  Saleslady,"  and  after  study- 
ing the  display  of  fancy  articles  beneath 
it,  she  gave  her  mantle  a  twitch,  straight- 
ened her  shoulders  and  went  in. 


Beliind  a  counter  crowded  with  pin- 
cushions, watch-holders  and  other  needle- 
work trifles,  a  plump  young  woman  with 
smooth  hair  sat  sewing  bows  of  ribbon  on 
a  scrap  basket.  The  little  shop  was  about 
the  size  of  the  one  on  which  Ann  Eliza 
had  just  closed  the  door;  and  it  looked  as 
fresh  and  gay  and  thriving  as  she  and 
Evelina  had  once  dreamed  of  making 
Bunner  Sisters.  The  friendly  air  of  the 
place  made  her  pluck  up  courage  to 
speak. 

"Saleslady?  Yes,  we  do  want  one. 
Have  you  any  one  to  recommend?"  the 
young  woman  asked,  not  unkindly. 

Ann  Eliza  hesitated,  disconcerted  by 
the  unexpected  question;  and  the  other, 
cocking  her  head  on  one  side  to  study  the 
effect  of  the  bow  she  had  just  sewed  on 
the  basket,  continued:  "We  can't  afford 
more  than  thirty  dollars  a  month,  but  the 
work  is  light.  She  would  be  expected  to 
do  a  little  fancy  sewing  between  times. 
We  want  a  bright  girl:  stylish,  and  pleas- 
ant manners.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
Not  over  thirty,  anyhow;  and  nice-look- 
ing.    Will  you  write  down  the  name  ?  " 

Ann  Eliza  looked  at  her  confusedly. 
She  opened  her  lips  to  explain,  and  then, 
without  speaking,  turned  toward  the 
crisply-curtained  door. 

"  Ain't  you  going  to  leave  the  ad-dress  ?" 
the  young  woman  called  out  after  her. 
Ann  Eliza  w^ent  out  into  the  thronged 
street.  The  great  city,  under  the  fair 
spring  sky,  seemed  to  throb  with  the  stir 
of  innumerable  beginnings.  She  walked 
on,  looking  for  another  shop  window  with 
a  sign  in  it. 


The  End. 


AN    OLD    MAN    WITHOUT   A   SON 


By  Robert  W.  Sneddon 

Illustrations    by    Maud    Squire 


gg^(^K&?7g^HE  patron  of  the  cafe  looked 
up  from  the  pages  of  Le 
Journal,  took  the  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  and  stared 
aghast.  Marcel,  his  head 
waiter,  had  just  made  an 
astounding  request.  He  had  said  in  that 
quiet  voice  of  his: 

"M'sieu,  will  you  permit  me  to  go  off 
for  the  afternoon?  I  will  be  back  at  six 
o'clock." 

It  was  amazing.  It  was  unheard-of,  in- 
credible. He  rubbed  his  blue  chin  with  a 
fat  hand  in  order  to  gain  time  to  compose 
his  thoughts.  The  old  waiter  stood  pa- 
tiently. It  was  plain  something  was  in 
the  wind,  for  he  had  on  a  new  black  tie 
and  his  shoes  shone  like  a  mirror. 

"But,  yes,  Marcel,  you  can  go.  Yes. 
Perhaps  you  feel  a  httle  out  of  sorts? 
The  weather,  hein?'' 

"No,"  answered  Marcel,  his  faded  blue 
eyes  smiUng;  "  no,  m'sieu,  it  is  not  that. 
No!" 

"Eh  hien!  I  ask  no  more.  Go,  mon 
vieux." 

"Thank  you,  m'sieu,"  said  Marcel 
gratefully,  and  a  few  moments  later, 
when  he  had  taken  off  his  white  apron 
and  his  alpaca  coat,  he  walked  boldly 
out  of  the  cafe,  carrying  the  blue  um- 
brella which  was  his  constant  and,  if 
report  were  true,  his  only  companion. 

The  patron  watched  him  go,  his  brain 
still  numb  with  surprise. 

"Imagine,"  he  said  at  last  to  the  cash- 
ier, "in  the  twenty  years  he  has  been  here 
he  has  never  asked  a  day  off,  and  now — 
now — what  the  devil  is  happening?  It  is 
a  revolution." 

"  It  is  the  spring,  no  doubt,"  giggled  the 
stout  cashier,  patting  her  thick  black  hair 
coquettishly,  "  the  old  droll.     Well,  well." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  patron  sharply. 
"He  has  seen  too  many  springs  come  and 
go  to  worry  about  one  more.  A  waiter 
has  no  time,  if  he  is  a  good  waiter,  to 
think  of  the  seasons.  Winter !  One  sits 
inside.  Spring  and  summer,  we  return  to 
the  terrasse.  That  means  only  so  many 
more  steps  between  the  pavement  tables 
and  the  bar.    A  waiter  measures  the  sea- 


sons by  the  soreness  of  his  feet.  Dieuf 
What  a  life !  I  am  content  to  be  what  I 
am,  to  sit  at  my  ease,  to  read  my  paper, 
to  talk  with  my  clients,  to  take  a  hand  at 
cards,  and  in  the  evening  to  check  my  ac- 
counts." 

The  cashier  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"You  are  right.  What  a  life!  I  my- 
self am  very  content;  I  read,  I  sew,  I  knit. 
I  have  my  admirers  with  their  compli- 
ments. But  this  Marcel !  He  waits,  and 
that  is  all.  No  one  has  heard  him  speak 
of  friends  or  relatives.  A  solitary  !  Now 
and  then  a  letter  comes  here  for  him. 
And  that  is  all." 

The  patron  grunted  and  took  up  his 
paper  again.  The  cashier  resumed  her 
knitting. 

"Zw/.^"  the  patron  broke  out  again,  "I 
hope  he  is  not  going  to  leave  me.  I  shall 
not  get  another  Marcel  in  a  hurry." 

"Leave  you,"  purred  the  cashier, 
"mon  dieu!  Where  would  he  go  to  ?  This 
is  his  home.  Set  your  mind  at  ease, 
m'sieu." 

"It  is  curious,  nevertheless,"  solilo- 
quized the  patron.  "Very  curious.  At 
six  o'clock  we  shall  see." 

Meanwhile  Marcel  was  walking  slowly. 
He  had  forgotten  his  sore  feet  and  that 
weakness  at  the  knee-joint  which  assailed 
him  after  a  long  day  of  standing.  For  a 
few  hours  he  was  free  from  the  incessant 
commands  of  the  clients  for  drinks,  for 
coffee,  for  the  newspapers,  the  railroad 
time-tables,  the  writing  materials,  for  the 
dominoes  and  the  backgammon-board; 
free  from  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  his  sub- 
ordinates, from  seeing  that  beggars  did 
not  steal  the  lump  sugar  from  the  tables 
on  the  pavement  and  that  the  collectors 
of  cigarette  and  cigar  butts  did  not  grow 
too  daring  with  their  pointed  sticks.  All 
that  was  forgotten  in  this  wonderful  new 
experience  of  seeing  Paris  again  by  day. 

He  looked  into  the  windows  of  the 
stores  with  childish  interest,  fingered  a 
book  or  two  at  a  stall,  and  halted  before  a 
flower-seller  who  had  caught  his  ear  with 
her  cry  of: 

"  Fleurissez  vous,  messieurs  et  mes- 
dames." 
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He  bought  a  little  bunch  of  violets  and 
let  her  sUp  them  into  his  buttonhole.  The 
flower-seller,  a  brown-faced  girl  with  a 
woollen  shawl  about  her,  regarded  him 
kindly.  There  was  about  him  a  quiet  air 
of  dignity,  and  though  his  clothes  were 
old  they  were  neat  and  well  brushed. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  felt  the  need 
of  taking  some  one  into  his  confidence. 
And  who  better  for  confidences  than  a 
stranger  ? 

''I  am  going  to  the  railroad  station," 
he  said  slowly. 

"Ah,  you  are  going  to  meet  madame, 
m'sieu?" 

IMarcel  shook  his  head.  A  faint,  troub- 
led smile  crept  into  'the  corners  of  his 
clean-shaven  mouth. 

"Your  son  or  your  daughter,  per- 
haps?" the  girl  suggested,  trying  to  help 
him  out. 

"No,  alas !"  the  old  waiter  sighed,  "  I 
have  never  married.  I  am  nothing  but 
an  old  bachelor.  Look  at  my  umbrella," 
he  added  whimsically. 

The  flower-seller  smiled  frankly  into 
his  face. 

"Take  care,  m'sieu,  it  is  leap  year." 

"What  would  you  do  with  an  old 
waiter,  mademoiselle,  who  can  say  noth- 
ing but '  Yessir,  immediately.'  "  His  blue 
eyes  were  smihng  down  upon  her  as  she 
made  a  mimic  mouth  of  despair  at  his 
refusal.  "No,  I  go  to  the  station  for  an- 
other reason." 

"Then  I  give  it  ap.  No  !  You  are  go- 
ing to  the  country,  perhaps?" 

Marcel  looked  away  from  her. 

"No,  mademoiselle,  nothing  like  that. 
It  is  a  fooHsh  fancy." 

"It  is  springtime,"  she  assured  him; 
"it  is  the  season  of  foolish  fancies." 

"It  is  this  w^ay,"  he  told  her,  his  tongue 
loosening :  "I  am  waiter  in  the  cafe  at  the 
corner  of  the  rue  de  Rennes,  for  twenty 
years,  and  before  that  at  the  Cafe  de  la 
Paix.  Since  the  day  of  w^ar  every  one  who 
comes  there  dins  in  my  ears  with  their 
talk  of  sons  or  nephews  at  the  front.  And 
I  who  have  never  had  a  son — or  a  nephew 
— and  I  am  too  old  to  go  myself.  It  is 
very  hard,  mademoiselle,  to  listen — to 
feel  something — beat  here,  you  under- 
stand, within  my  breast —  It  is  very 
hard." 

She  nodded,  her  lips  twitching. 

"I  have  a  little  son,  two  years — pau- 


vre  petit — and  my  man  is  fighting  some- 
where  " 

Marcel  nodded  gravely  and  continued: 

"Each  day  those  others  are  sending 
gifts  to  their  dear  ones —  They  get  let- 
ters—  Oh,  many  letters  come  addressed 
care  of  the  cafe.  So  I  think  to  myself, 
perhaps  among  them  there  is  one  without 
parents — an  orphan — but  how  to  reach 
him?  But  to-day  I  hear  a  new  levy  is 
leaving  for  the  front,  and  so  I  am  going  to 
the  station.  Perhaps,  who  knows — I  may 
find  one  among  those  departing  who  will 
welcome  the  farewell  of  an  old  man  with- 
out a  son." 

"It  is  a  good  thought,  m'sieu.  As- 
suredly you  will  find  a  godson,"  the  girl 
said  sympathetically.  "You  have  a  kind 
heart." 

"Mais  non!  It  is  nothing,"  faltered 
the  old  man,  "a  w^him,  nothing  else,  but  I 
must  hurry  or  I  shall  be  late.  Meanwhile, 
madame,  for  your  little  one,"  and  he 
slipped  a  franc  into  the  pocket  of  her 
checkered  apron. 

"Oh,  m'sieu !  Thank  you.  I  hope  you 
are  fortunate."  She  blushed  sHghtly  at 
her  daring.  "Perhaps  you  will  tell  me 
about  it — some  time — in  passing." 

"Truly — yes,  if  it  will  interest  you," 
IMarcel  promised,  and  with  an  au  revoir 
went  on  his  way. 

"Poor  man,"  sighed  the  flower-seller  as 
she  turned  to  attract  another  customer. 

IMarcel  hurried  now.  There  was  no 
more  time  to  linger  by  the  way  though 
everything  attracted  him.  He  must 
reach  the  station.  Soon  he  found  himself 
in  the  crowd  and  was  carried  into  the 
arched  hall.  What  confusion  there  was  ! 
The  recruits  in  their  new  uniforms  of 
blue — blue  of  the  horizon — what  a  deh- 
cate  name  I  very  awkward  and  self-con- 
scious, surrounded  by  their  relatives,  their 
mothers,  their  wives,  their  sweethearts, 
who  hung  upon  them  in  breathless  won- 
der as  they  tried  to  speak  lightly  of  what 
they  would  do  in  the  trenches.  They 
stood  in  little  groups.  Here  one  had  his 
arms  about  his  dear  one  and  was  whisper- 
ing in  her  ear.  Here  a  father  was  talking 
earnestly  to  his  boy,  holding  the  parcel 
he  was  about  to  give  him. 

A  sudden  jealous  en\y  filled  the  old 
man's  heart  as  he  stood  by  the  consigne 
watching  and  waiting.  His  quest  seemed 
almost  hopeless.    There  was  none  v\dth- 


"Imagine,"  he  said  at  last  to  the  cashier,  "in  the  twenty  years  he  has  been  here  he  has  never  asked  a  day  off." 

—Page  597. 


out  some  one  to  see  him  off.  All  at  once 
he  started.  Leaning  against  a  pillar  was 
a  young  soldier  smoking  a  cigarette  and 
wearing  an  air  of  bravado.  He  was  alone. 
Marcel  watched  him  eagerly.  Perhaps  he 
awaited  some  one  who  was  late.  He  was 
Vol.  LX.— 61 


a  young  man  with  a  sullen  face,  a  slender 
yet  well-built  fellow  of  twenty,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  his  feet  crossed.  He  was 
regarding  his  comrades  with  a  curious  air. 
When  they  looked  at  him  he  drew  him- 
self up,  tossed  his  head,  and  blew  a  cloud 
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of  smoke;  but  Marcel  noted  that  when 
he  fancied  himself  unobserved  he  passed 
his  hand  over  his  mouth  nervously  and 
let  his  head  sink  dejectedly  upon  his 
breast. 

The  old  waiter  hesitated  a  little  longer, 
then  cautiously  strolled  over.  The  young 
man  regarded  him  suspiciously  with  nar- 
rowed eyes  and  turned  away  his  head. 

"Pardon,  mon  brave,''  said  Marcel  fi- 
nallv.  "  You  are  expecting  some  one,  per- 
haps?" 

The  young  man  turned  his  head  sharp- 

ly. 

"No!"  he  mumbled  defiantly— "  no  ! " 

"  Ah,  there  is  no  one  to  see  you  off  ?  " 

"No,  no,  grandfather,"  snapped  the 
young  man  and  turned  his  back  upon 
him. 

Marcel  did  not  lose  heart.  Evidently 
a  person  of  a  certain  shyness. 

"Then  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
offer  you  a  little  something  before  part- 
ing.   A  bottle  of  wine,  eh  ?  " 

The  young  man  stared  him  in  the  face 
for  a  moment,  then  laughed  coarsely. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me?  It  is 
some  game,  eh?" 

"No,  no,"  Marcel  protested. 

"Then  what?" 

The  young  man's  face  was  full  of  sus- 
picious ferocity. 

"  I  see  you  are  alone.  So  am  I.  What 
more  natural  than  that  we  should  share  a 
bottle  for  luck." 

The  young  man  hesitated,  then,  after  a 
prolonged  scrutiny  of  Marcel,  muttered 
ungraciously : 

"£/?  bie7t!    I  accept,  but  no  tricks." 

But  Marcel  in  triumph  was  leading  the 
way  to  the  refreshment  bar.  The  bottle 
was  opened.  Gravely  he  poured  out  two 
glasses  and  handed  one  to  his  guest. 

"Safe  return,  my  boy,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,  m'sieu,"  said  the  young 
man  in  a  gentler  voice.  "  To  your  health. 
It  is  good  wine." 

"  I  am  a  waiter,"  Marcel  explained  with 
a  glow  of  pleasure,  "and  I  know  a  good 
year  when  I  taste  it." 

A  bugle  sounded.  A  harsh  voice  out- 
side cried: 

"£w  voiture,  mes  enfants,  en  voiture." 

"I  must  go  aboard  the  train,"  said  the 
young  man.    "That  is  my  sergeant." 

Marcel  pulled  out  his  purse  and  paid 
the  bill.     His  guest  eyed  it  with  greedy 


interest.  They  went  out  through  the 
door,  side  by  side,  jostled  here  and  there 
in  the  rush. 

"  Good-by,  my  boy,  good  luck  and  good 
courage,"  said  the  old  man,  and  shook 
the  young  soldier's  hand. 

"Good-by,  grandfather,"  muttered  the 
young  man.  "I  must  go  now,"  and  he 
hurried  through  the  gate. 

The  old  man  stood  watching  the  re- 
cruits file  through.  All  around  him  w^as  a 
stillness.  Some  sobbed,  others  held  their 
handkerchiefs  tight  to  their  hps.  The 
gates  clanged  to.  The  little  tin  trumpet 
sounded,  the  flag  waved,  and  the  train 
moved  out.  For  a  breathless  instant  no 
one  moved,  and  then  there  was  a  rush  to 
the  gates  and  a  wa\dng  of  handkerchiefs. 
Marcel  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
for  his  handkerchief  and  started  with  a 
shock. 

His  purse  was  gone. 

A  shrewd-faced  man  standing  by  no- 
ticed his  distress  as  he  searched  again  and 
again  in  his  pockets. 

"You  have  lost  something?"  he  asked. 

"My  purse,  m'sieu." 

"There  were  several  jailbirds  among 
those  just  gone.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you. 
I  am  a  detective.  Were  you  in  contact 
with  any  of  them,  m'sieu?" 

Marcel  hesitated.  He  saw  again  the 
sullen  face  of  the  young  man  who  had 
stood  apart.  He  knew  who  had  taken  his 
purse.  Should  he  speak?  Perhaps  the 
young  man  would  expiate  his  crimes — 
and  his  purse — a  trifle — it  was  little  he 
could  do  for  a  defender  of  his  country,  so 
helpless  himself. 

"Do  you  suspect  any  of  them,"  ques- 
tioned the  detective  impatiently.  "  I  can 
telegraph.  Come,  m'sieu,  I  am  in  a 
hurry." 

"No,  m'sieu.  I  suspect  no  one."  Mar- 
cel lied  calmty.  "I  must  have  dropped 
it.  Do  not  trouble.  It  was  only  twenty 
francs  and  an  old  letter." 

And  he  hurried  away  to  escape  further 
questioning. 

At  six  o'clock  Marcel  returned  to  the 
cafe,  donned  his  apron  and  his  alpaca 
jacket,  and  resumed  his  old  life  without 
explanation  to  his  patron  of  his  experi- 
ence. 

He  did  not  go  near  the  flower-seller. 
What  could  he  have  told  her? 

Through  the  months  that  followed  he 
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thought  many  times  of  his  experience  and  it  and  drew  out  a  little  parcel.    He  un- 

always  with  a  sigh.    What  was  the  young  folded  the  paper. 

man  doing?    What  a  pity!    His  upbring-  "  Mon  dieul^'  he  exclaimed,  "what  is 

ing — his  parents,  perhaps,  were  to  blame,  this?" 

Was  he  dead  without  a  chance  to  set  his  "The  military  medal,"  explained  the 

legs  upon  the  right  path ?  messenger.    "There  is  a  note." 


"Ah,  you  are  going  to  meet  madame,  m'sieu?"  —  Page  59 


One  day  a  soldier  came  into  the  cafe 
and  asked  for  Monsieur  Marcel  Barrau. 

"It  is  me,  m'sieu,"  said  the  old  waiter 
wonderingly. 

"I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  a  com- 
rade," the  soldier  said,  and  handed  Mar- 
cel an  old  envelope  tied  about  with  a  piece 
of  string. 

Marcel  stared  at  the  envelope.  The 
handwriting  was  that  of  an  old  friend,  a 
letter  received  many  months  ago  at  the 
cafe.  How,  then,  did  it  come  into  the 
hands  of  this  soldier?    Slowly  he  opened 


Marcel  drew  out  a  scrap  of  pasteboard 
on  which  an  uneducated  hand  had  pain- 
fully printed  in  straggling  letters: 

'^Pardon,  hon  grandpere." 

"But,"  he  stammered —  "I  do  not 
know — I — "     And  he  sought  for  words. 

"  It  is  my  comrade  Bibi.  When  he  was 
dying  he  made  me  swear  I  should  bring 
this  to  you,  m'sieu." 

Suddenly  there  flashed  into  the  old 
man's  mind  the  memory  of  a  sullen  face, 
of  a  harsh  voice  which  said  "Good-by, 
grandfather,"  of  a  stolen  purse  which  had 


The  old  waiter  hesitated  a  Httle  longer. — Page  600. 


contained   the  envelope.     He  stumbled  made  an  error?"  he  added  anxiously  as 

and  clutched  the  edge  of  the  table.  Marcel  did  not  speak. 

The  soldier  coughed  sympathetically.  "  No — no — mon  brave — I  thank  you.    I 

"He  called  you  his  godfather,  m'sieu.  did  not  recognize  the  handwriting.     It 

He   was  wounded   in  four   places  while  was,  indeed,    my  godson  w^ho   died    so 

bringing  in  the  body  of  his  captain,  and  bravely.    Will  you  not  sit  dow^n  and  tell 

died  in  hospital.     But  perhaps  I  have  me  of  him." 
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RVING  PLACE  at  the 

time  I  write  was  not  the 
street  of  tall  buildings  it  is 
to-day.  Rows  of  modest 
three-story  dwellings,  from 
Fifteenth  Street  to  Gram- 
ercy  Park,  were  occupied,  for  the  most 
part,  by  their  owners,  and  interspersed 
with  comfortable  lodging  or  boarding 
houses.  The  only  thing  that  hasn't  suf- 
fered a  change  is  the  sky-line  at  either  end 
of  the  street;  the  park  at  the  upper  side 
and  the  familiar  facade  of  the  restaurant 
on  Fourteenth  Street  are  still  there.  Un- 
changed, too,  is  Washington  Irving's 
pretty  cottage  at  the  corner  of  Seven- 
teenth Street.  Across  from  it  I  Hved  at 
Werle's,  once  well  known  as  a  private  ho- 
tel. It  was  a  joyous  place,  full  of  Bohe- 
mians, the  cooking  excellent,  the  ''wine'^ 
usually  brewed  after  the  German  method. 
A  block  away  was  Union  Square,  and  be- 
low stood  the  Academy  of  Music — it  still 
stands,  sadly  shorn  of  its  ancient  glory — 
and  Theodore  Thomas  conducted  his  fa- 
mous orchestra  at  Steinway  Hall.  The 
musical  world  congregated  there;  reputa- 


tions were  made  or  broken  within  its  four 
walls,  while  ItaHan  opera  reigned  at  the 
Academy,  and  old  Moretti  gave  you  per- 
fect spaghetti  in  his  original  home.  The 
golden  age  of  the  cuisine,  music,  arts,  and 
letters  in  our  town,  never  to  return ! 

I  usually  walked  around  Union  Square 
for  daily  exercise;  the  park  railings  had 
been  removed  nearly  two  decades,  but  the 
Square  was  as  yet  unspoiled  by  tramps  or 
disfigured  by  shanties.  There  were  trees, 
shady  seats,  and  the  sound  of  fountains. 
Gloomy,  barn-like  structures  did  not  hem 
in  this  park,  and  summer  evenings  it  was 
a  favored  promenade  of  the  residents  of 
the  vicinity.  Several  seasons  I  had  no- 
ticed a  ponderous  dame  of  certain  years 
and  fantastically  attired,  escorted  by  a 
tall,  elderly  man  with  a  grizzled  beard, 
and  had  been  informed  that  it  was  the 
celebrated  singing-teacher,  Madame  Mi- 
ramelli,  or,  to  give  her  full  title:  Miramelli- 
Mario.  The  soldierly  looking  man  was 
M.  Mario,  ex-barytone,  and  the  manager 
of  his  wife's  business  affairs.  She  had  a 
studio  on  Irving  Place,  one  flight  up,  the 
basement  having  been  converted  into  a 
Turldsh  bath.  On  the  door-plates  you 
read  the  rather  confusing  legend:  ''Mira- 
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melli:  Vocal  Instruction";  also  "Baths: 
Turkish  and  Russian,  Down-stairs." 
However,  the  numerous  singing  pupils 
that  streamed  in  from  8  A.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


•^aV- 


Madame  and  M.  Mario. 


didn't  seem  to  mind  this  jumbhng  of  mu- 
sic and  manners;  and  the  "Madame," 
as  she  was  invariably  addressed,  was 
too  busy  to  bother  about  it.  Curiously 
enough,  whenever  I  passed  the  house  her 
husband  was  either  entering  or  emerging. 


He  was  a  busy  man.  I  did  not  meet 
him  personally  till  later,  and  then  by 
chance  at  the  dear,  old  Belvedere  House 
— now  only  a  memory.  It  was  at  lunch- 
eon, and  as  we  shared 
the  same  table  I  spoke 
to  him  about  the  excel- 
lent coffee.  He  ele- 
vated his  shoulders, 
and  in  his  reply  I  found 
less  of  the  Italian  and 
more  of  the  Slav  than  I 
had  expected  from  one 
of  his  appearance.  He 
explained  that  he  had 
spent  twenty-odd  years 
at  the  Royal  Opera,  Pe- 
trograd. 

We  slipped  into  an 
easy-going  acquaint- 
ance, and  met  not  only 
at  Riccadonna's  but  at 
MorelU's  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, also  at  Lienau's 
and  Maurer's;  at  the 
latter  resort  for  the 
Rhine  wine.  M.  Ma- 
rio's tastes  were  cosmo- 
politan. But  no  mat- 
ter his  whereabouts,  at 
seven  o'clock  every 
evening  he  could  be 
seen  piloting  his  heavy 
wife  around  Union 
Square;  she,  fatigued 
though  voluble,  he, 
melancholy  and  taci- 
turn. They  did  not  give 
the  impression  of  being 
well  mated.  One  day, 
when  I  had  occasion  to 
call  on  him,  the  little 
maid-servant  who 
'  opened  the  door  shrew- 
ishly  responded  to  my 
question,  "Is  M.  Mario 
at  home?"  with  "You 
mean  the  husband  of 
madame  ?  "  That  threw 
some  light  on  their  do- 
mestic relations,  and  when  I  saw  him 
shovelling  snow,  carrying  bundles  or  mar- 
ket baskets,  or  running  errands,  I  realized 
his  subaltern  position  in  the  artistic  part- 
nership. 

I  was  then  a  music  critic,  and  possibly 


We  slipped  into  an  easy-going  acquaintance — Page  604. 


the  friendly  advances  made  by  M.  Mario 
were  prompted  by  professional  reasons. 
Yet,  he  never  hinted  that  his  wife  gave  an 
annual  concert  at  which  her  pupils  bril- 
liantly distinguished  themselves.  He  pos- 
sessed tact,  was  educated  and  a  linguist. 
His  clothes,  while  not  of  fashionable  cut, 
were  neat  and  clean.  Perhaps  M.  Mario 
did  take  a  drop  too  much  and  too  often, 
though  I'll  swear  I  never  saw  him  the 
worse  for  it.  He  seldom  appeared  at  any 
of  his  daily  posts  after  seven  o'clock,  so 
I  set  him  down  as  an  early  bird  till  one 
night,  returning  very  late  from  the  opera, 
I  saw  him  sitting  on  a  Union  Square 
bench,  his  head  in  his  hands.  It  was 
moonlight,  and  I  hesitated,  fearing  he 
might  not  like  to  be  aroused.  I  suddenly 
changed  my  mind  and,  going  to  him, 
called  out: 

"Hello,  old  friend !  What  are  you  do- 
ing up  so  late  ?  "  He  instantly  arose,  and 
I  saw  that  he  had  been  weeping  but  was 
sober.  I  joked  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Lii- 
chow's.     He  gravely  refused. 

"It  is  this  way,"  he  said  in  strangely 
streaked  accent.      "I  was  warm  and 


couldn't  sleep.  I  sometimes  worry.  I — " 
He  stopped,  hesitated,  and  quickly  re- 
sumed: "  Couldn't  you  come  to  madame's 
to-morrow  morning,  say  about  noon?  I 
promise  you  a  surprise.  A  young  voice, 
bell-like,  with  velvet  added  to  the  crys- 
talline quality" — he  was  strangely  ex- 
cited, as  are  all  artists  when  a  rare  talent 
is  discovered.  I  promised,  though  I  dis- 
like hearing  novices,  especially  when  the 
affair  smacks  of  reclame.  But  the  agita- 
tion of  M.  Mario  was  unmistakable,  his 
interest  sincere,  and,  thinking  there  had 
been  a  row  in  his  family  and  that  I  would 
be  doing  him  a  favor,  I  said  yes,  and  at 
noon  the  next  day  I  passed  the  ofhce  of 
the  Turkish  bath  on  the  first  floor  and 
achieved  the  studio  of  Madame  Mira- 
melli. 

She  was  at  her  pianoforte,  a  battered 
instrument  still  serviceable,  and  she  only 
inclined  her  head  on  my  entrance.  Evi- 
dently I  was  not  persona  grata.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  a  young  girl  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  not  more.  She 
was  blonde  and  wore  her  hair  in  foreign 
fashion.     She  was  indifferently  clad;  to 
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tell  the  truth,  I  was  taken  by  her  face,  not 
so  pretty  as  attractive.  Her  features 
were  irregular,  her  nose  small  and  snub; 
but  her  large  blue  eyes  (the  clear  eyes  of 
a  born  liar)  blazed  with  intense  feeling 
and  her  mouth  quivered.  She  was  very 
nervous.  No  wonder.  Madame  Mira- 
melli  had  been  scolding  her. 

''Lyda,"  she  screamed — a  long  last 
name  followed,  Slavic  in  sound  and  begin- 
ning with  a  z — ''Lyda,  you  sing  like  five 
pigs !  If  you  sing  so  to  this  gentleman, 
who  is,  I  believe,  a  critic" — she  lifted  her 
savage  old  eyebrows  as  if  with  sardonic 
intention — "you  wdll  drive  him  out-of- 
doors.  As  for  my  beloved  husband" — 
more  pantomime — "he  thinks  you  are 
to  become  a  second  Gerster  or  Nilsson. 
Don't  disappoint  him,  for  he  is  M.  Mario, 
the  greatest  living  ex-barytone,  and  a 
wonderful  judge." 

She  would  have  kept  on  only  that  M. 
Mario  entered  and  took  a  seat  near  the 
girl.  His  wife  stared  at  him  and  his  eyes 
fell.  Shrugging  her  fat  shoulders,  she 
called  out :  "Again  !  Begin  at  the  aria  and 
skip  the-  introduction."  Then  Madame 
Miramelli  struck  a  chord.  The  girl  looked 
entreatingly  at  M.  Mario,  who  literally 
trembled.  His  expression  was  one  of 
mingled  fear  and  adoration.  His  eyes 
blazed,  too;  he  folded  his  arms  and  his 
whole  being  became  concentrated  in  his 
hearing. 

The  girl  sang.  He  had  not  boasted;  her 
voice  was  like  a  velvet  bell.  She  sang 
with  facility,  though,  naturally,  the  mu- 
sical conception  was  immature.  A  prom- 
ising talent,  without  doubt.  When  she 
finished  M.  Mario  shook  her  hand,  which 
limply  fell  as  he  released  it;  he  led  her  to 
a  seat,  and  to  my  astonishment  and  pity  I 
saw  that  she  was  lame,  sadly  so,  for  her 
gait  was  almost  ludicrous,  so  distorted 
was  the  movement  of  one  hip.  My  gaze 
collided  with  the  cross  old  woman  at  the 
keyboard,  and  if  ever  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  infernal  malice  blended  with 
hateful  jealousy  it  w^as  in  her  face.  She 
held  her  silence,  and  feeling  the  tension 
unbearable  I  said  some  pleasant,  conven- 
tional words  to  the  timid  girl,  shook  hands 
with  madame — though  why  I  can't  say — 
and  hastily  left.  M.  Mario  accompanied 
me  to  the  street-door  but  did  not  ask  for 
further  criticism,  merely  thanking  me  for 


my  kindness  in  giving  so  much  of  my 
"valuable  time."  I  cut  him  short  and 
escaped,  though  not  without  noticing  the 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Decidedly  an  emo- 
tional man,  or — an  old  fool  too  easily  af- 
fected by  a  pretty  face.  But  the  lame- 
ness ! — maybe  that  had  aroused  his  in- 
terest; also  disgust  at  his  wife's  sharp 
tongue  and  unamiable  demeanor  toward 
the  poor  girl.  Ah  !  These  ancient  prima 
donnas  and  the  tyrannical  airs  they  dis- 
play to  their  superfluous  husbands.  The 
husband  of  madame !  It  was  a  little 
tragedy,  his;  yet  why  should  he  become  so 
tearful  over  the  lame  girl  with  the  lovely 
voice  and  plaintive  eyes  ?  Madame  was 
jealous,  and  the  girl  wouldn't  be  treated 
any  too  well  because  her  husband  was 
sentimental  with  the  wrong  woman.  .  .  . 


II 


The  musical  season  had  set  in,  and  on 
the  wings  of  song  and  symphony  I  was 
whirled  away  from  memories  of  Irving 
Place  and  the  Miramelli-Mario  pupil.  As 
the  winter  modulated  into  spring  I  occa- 
sionally thought  of  these  people,  but  one 
warbler  of  the  present  is  w^orth  a  dozen  in 
the  future,  and  it  was  May  before  I  saw 
M.  Mario.  He  pretended  not  to  know 
me;  at  least,  it  looked  so.  I  wasn't  of- 
fended. I  knew  his  odd  habits  and 
waited.  In  the  evenings  I  resumed  my 
old  w^alks  about  the  Square,  more  as  an 
appetizer  than  a  diversion.  Precisely  at 
seven  o'clock  the  musical  couple  moved 
slowly  through  the  park,  and  I  took  care 
to  avoid  them.  They  were,  as  ever,  bored, 
and  I  noted  that  madame  was  no  longer 
loquacious.  This  went  on  for  a  month, 
when  one  night  I  found  M.  Mario  near  the 
fountain,  staring  at  the  stars.  I  saluted, 
and  was  shocked  by  his  altered  appear- 
ance. He  had  become  thin,  neglected- 
looking,  his  linen  not  too  new,  and  I  must 
admit  he  wore  a  desperate  air.  He  bowed 
in  his  stately  style,  and  to  my  inquiry  as 
to  his  health  he  kept  silence.  "  Come  and 
have  a  drink,"  I  bade  him;  "it  will  cheer 
you  up." 

We  went  across  the  street  to  Brubach- 
er's  Cafe,  where  they  played  chess  in 
those  times,  and  I  asked  M.  Mario  to  be 
seated.  "And  the  girl,  that  pretty  girl 
with  the  beautiful  soprano — is  she  im- 
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proving?"     His  eyes  filled.     "She  is  no  chap  as  you  are,  and  still  dangerous,  you 

longer   with   us,"    he   answered.     "Too  know — "     He  stopped  me.     ''Say  no 

bad,"  I  commented.     "She  had  talent,  more;  the  subject  touches  me  too  closely, 

though  I  suppose  her  lameness  would  hurt  Yes,  Madame  Miramelli  is  jealous.     That 

her  career;  but  there  was  Carlotta  Pat-  girl — that  girl — ^how  shall  I  say  it?     My 
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I  realized  his  subaltern  position  in  the  artistic  partnership.  —  Page  604. 


ti — "     He  raised  his  hands  with  a  gesture 
of  supplication. 

"No,"  he  whispered;  "she  was  driven 
out-of-doors  by  my  wife,  by  Madame 
Miramelli."  I  was  utterly  taken  aback. 
Driven  away  because  of  petty  jealousy ! 
Then  I  saw  the  humorous  side.  "I  fear 
you  are  a  Don  Juan,  my  friend.  Can  you 
blame  your  good  wife  !    Such  a  handsome 


first  love,  she  is  dead;  she  was  a  great  Rus- 
sian dramatic  soprano;  and  that  girl — she 

is  my  daughter,  she " 

I  was  tremendously  excited.  "Your 
daughter.  Oh!  Now  I  see  all."  "You 
see  nothing,"  he  tersely  replied.  I  per- 
sisted. "But  did  your  wife  know  the  girl 
was  yours  ? ' '  He  shook  his  head  and  took 
a  sip  of  wine.     I  was  puzzled.     After  all, 
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it  was  not  polite  to  put  such  personal  ques- 
tions. I  said:  "Pardon  me,  M.  Mario, 
but  I  can't  help  feeling  interested."  He 
pressed  my  hand.  We  must  have  sat  si- 
lent for  some  minutes;  then  he  exclaimed: 


Sitting  on  a  Union  Square  bench,  his  head  in  his  hands. — Page  605 


"I  was  crazy  to  bring  the  girl  to  her, 
but  I  hoped  for  her  artistic  future.  No, 
she  doesn't  know,  she  will  never  know. 
My  wife  was  jealous  of  the  girl's  youth, 
jealous  of  me,  of  my  own  daughter " 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  tell  her?"  I 
hastily  interposed. 


"Why?  Why?  Because  the  girl  does- 
n't know  it  herself;  because  I'm  a  miser- 
able coward,  afraid  of  my  old  she-devil; 
because — "  He  arose  and  without  say- 
ing good-by  went  away,  leaving  me  in 
a  stupefying  fog  of  con- 
jecture. 

That  night  for  the  first 
time  the  husband  of  ma- 
dame  did  not  keep  com- 
pany with  her  in  the  prom- 
enade around  old  Union 
Square. 


Ill 


I  POSSESS  an  indifferent 
sense  of  time;  the  years 
pass  and  leave  but  little 
impress  on  my  spirit. 
Nevertheless,  I'm  sure  I 
felt  older  when,  on  a  cer- 
tain evening  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  I  awaited  w^ithout 
undue  impatience  the  de- 
but of  a  well -advertised 
Russian  soprano,  Zelocca, 
or  some  such  name.  The 
affair  was  one  of  those  tire- 
some mixed  concerts  in 
which  a  mediocre  pianist, 
or  viohnist,  or  tenor  with  a 
bleating  voice,  or  an  im- 
possible buffo-basso,  par- 
ticipate. The  only  element 
of  horror  missing  on  this 
occasion  was  a  flute  vir- 
tuoso; but  flutes  and  harps 
as  solo  instruments  were  no 
longer  in  the  mode.  How- 
ever, as  a  seasoned  veteran 
I  settled  down  in  my  seat 
prepared  for  the  worst.  It 
came  in  the  shape  of  a 
young  woman  w^ho  gave 
her  audience  a  distorted 
version  of  the  popular 
Chopin  Ballade  in  the  in- 
gratiating key  of  A  flat. 
She  was  applauded,  I  re- 
gret to  say;  but  these  concerts  are  the  joy 
of  the  encore  demons,  who  happened  to 
be  out  in  great  force.  The  tenor  sobbed 
an  aria,  I've  forgotten  what  it  was,  Deo 
gratias!  and  then  the  bright  star  of  the 
entertainment  appeared. 

A  blonde  woman  of  distinguished  ap- 
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He  thinks  you  are  to  become  a  second  Gerster  or  Nilsson.     Don't  disappoint  him,  for  he  is  M.  Mario. 

— Page  606. 


pearance,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 
hobbled  on  the  stage,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  accompanist.  It  was  Madame 
Zelocca,  ''the  greatest  living  exponent 
of  coloratura  singing."  I  confess  I  was 
neither  intrigued  by  this  managerial  an- 
nouncement nor  by  the  singer's  person- 
ality. But  w^hat  did  interest  me  was  the 
idea  that  Carlotta  Patti  had  a  successor. 
(You  of  this  generation  have  probably 
forgotten  the  most  brilliant  member  of 
the  Patti-Barili  family,  Carlotta  Patti, 
whose  lameness  did  not  prevent  her  from 
singing  the  Queen  of  the  Night  in  ''The 
Magic  Flute.")  Zelocca  sang  the  bell 
song  from  "Lakme,"  a  mild,  preparatory 
exercise  to  warm  up  her  fluty  tones.    Yes, 


it  was  a  marvellous  voice,  of  wide  range, 
extraordinary  agility,  the  timbre  of  a 
fruity  richness.  And  she  sang  as  only 
an  accomplished  artist  sings.  When  she 
limped  off,  after  applause  noisy  enough  to 
awaken  even  the  critics,  a  compartment 
of  my  memory  flew  open  and  out  popped 
the  past — Irving  Place  and  the  white, 
hard  light  of  a  bare  music-room,  a  lame 
girl  singing  in  the  middle  of  this  room, 
and  a  sour-faced  woman  accompanying 
her;  and  the  most  potent  impression — a 
middle-aged  man  devouring  the  girl  with 
a  gaze  in  which  were  mingled  pride  and 
humility.  Of  course,  it  was  the  prote- 
gee of  Madame  Miramelli-Mario.  Why 
hadn't  I  recognized  this  lame  singer? 
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And  where  was  my  musical  memory  if  I 
couldn't  remember  the  color  of  this  bril- 
liant voice  !  After  all,  a  decade  and  more 
had  passed  since  I  first  heard  the  girl 
Lyda,  now  ^ladanie,  or  was  it  Signo- 
rina  Zelocca?  Much  music  had  filtered 
through  the  porches  of  my  ears  since 
then.  I  was  not  to  blame  for  my  short 
memory — but  hush,  here  she  is  again  ! 

For  her  second  number  she  sang  with 
astounding  bravoura  the  famous  ''Magic 
Flute"  aria,  followed  it  with  some  Ros- 
sinian  fireworks,  threw  in  "The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer"  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
as  crumbs  of  consolation  to  a  now  frantic 
audience — in  a  word,  she  played  at  ease 
with  the  whole  bag  of  prima-donna  tricks. 
It  needed  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  she 
was  not  only  a  great  singer,  but  also  a 
money-maker  of  superlative  possibilities. 
Pardon  my  cynical  way  of  putting  things. 
The  practise,  year  in,  year  out,  of  musical 
criticism  doesn't  make  a  man  altogether 
an  idealist.  This  young  woman,  with  the 
opulent  figure,  lark-like  voice,  and  homely 
though  intelligent  face,  would  surely  be 
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the  successor  to  Carlotta  Patti,  Sembrich, 
lima  di  IMurska,  and  other  song-birds 
with  gold-mines  in  their  throats,  but  only 
on  the  concert  platform.  Her  lameness 
was  deplorable ;  she  floundered  rather 
than  walked.  Yet,  such  was  the  magnet- 
ism of  her  voice  .  .  . 

I  pushed  my  way  to  the  corridors,  leav- 
ing a  mob  of  lunatics  clustered  about  the 
stage  clamoring  for  more;  true  children  of 
the  horse-leech.  Seeing  that  the  front  of 
the  house  was  impassable,  I  tried  to  go  out 
by  the  Fifty-sixth  Street  artists'  entrance; 
but  before  I  reached  the  door  I  was  caught 
in  a  maelstrom  of  babbling,  enthusiastic 
humanity.  There  must  be  some  sinister 
magic  in  music  that  transforms  sensible 
men  and  women  into  irresponsible  beings. 
They  call  it  temperament,  but  I  think  it  is 
our  plain,  every-day,  sensual  souls  out  on 
a  lark.  As  I  was  pushed  and  shoved  I 
felt  some  one  grab  my  arm.  I  turned.  It 
was  Mario.  But  Mario  aged,  so  it  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time,  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  uncertain  light,  and  also  the 
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fact  that  it  had  been  years  since  I  had 
seen  the  barytone.  His  face  was  full  of 
gnarled  lines,  his  hair  and  beard  snow- 
white;  his  large,  dark  eyes  alone  hinted  at 
their  former  vitality.  They  burned  with 
a  sombre  fire,  and  if  ever  a  man  looked  as 
if  he  were  standing  on  the  very  hub  of  hell 
it  was  poor  old  Mario.  Why  didn't  I 
think  of  him  earlier  in  the  evening  as  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Zelocca  ! 
I  whispered  in  his  ear  vague  congratula- 
tions.    He  didn't  hear  me.     His  face  was 


the  mask  of  a  gambler  who  has  played  his 
last  and  lost. 

Gradually  I  fought  my  way  through  the 
phalanx  of  half-crazy  humans,  with  Mario 
all  the  while  tugging  at  my  arm.  We 
found  ourselves  on  the  street,  and  I  has- 
tened to  tell  him  the  pleasure  I  had  ex- 
perienced, adding: 

"And  you,  weren't  you  proud  to  be  the 
father  of  such  a  genius?" 

"Yes,"  he  muttered,  "I  was  proud." 
His  toneless  voice  surprised  me. 


She  played  at  ease  with  the  whole  bag  of  prima-donna  tricks. — Page  6io. 
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"But  what  did  she  say  when  she  saw 
you,  for  you  were  her  first  inspiration?" 

He  answered:  ''I  was  her  first  inspira- 
tion." His  echo  of  my  words  annoyed 
me.  Was  the  poor  chap  mentally  too 
feeble  to  appreciate  the  triumph  of  his 
daughter?     I  persisted  in  my  question: 

"Wasn't  she  glad  to  see  you?"  He 
stopped  under  the  light  of  a  lamp  and 
looked  at  me  slightly  bew^ildered.  Then 
he  spoke  in  explicit  accents. 

"No,  she  wasn't  glad.  I  w^ent  in  after 
her  first  aria,  which  Madame  Miramelli, 
God  rest  her  soul" — he  piously  crossed 
himself — "taught  her,  and " 

"Well — well?"  I  impatiently  inter- 
posed. 

"Well,  she  didn't  know  me,  that's  all." 
His  voice  trailed  off  into  a  ghostly  whis- 
per. I  became  indignant.  Such  abom- 
inable lack  of  gratitude. 

"I  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  reiterated, 
"she  had  forgotten  me,  my  face,  my 
name,  and,  as  she  never  knew  I  was  her 
father — "  He  paused.  I  whistled  my 
rage  and  incredulity  to  the  heavens. 

"Much  must  have  happened  to  her  in 
ten  years.  She  forgot.  She  forgot — she 
is  not  to  blame,  only  she  forgot  me — " 
He  moved  slowly  down  Broadway,  this 
debris  of  a  great  artist,  this  forgotten 
father  of  a  famous  singer  w4th  a  conve- 
nient memory.  Later  I  wrote  a  glowing 
critical  notice  for  my  newspaper  about 
his  daughter.  The  Zelocca,  w^hich  bristled 
with  technical  terms  and  was  bejewelled 
with  adjectives.  Was  she  not  a  successor 
to  Carlotta  Patti? 


IV 


To  go  or  not  to  go  ?  I  argued  the  case 
for  hours  before  I  finally  decided  to  accept 
the  prettily  worded  invitation  of  La  Ze- 
locca to  visit  her  some  afternoon,  or,  to  be 
precise,  the  afternoon  following  the  ar- 
rival of  her  note.  I  dislike  informal  little 
calls  on  prima  donnas  at  hotels,  where  you 
usually  find  a  chain  of  adorers,  musical 
managers,  press-agents,  and  anonymous 
parasites.  Nevertheless,  I  went  up  to 
the  Plaza,  the  Lord  only  knows  why. 
Perhaps  my  curiosity,  now  aflame,  would 
be  gratified;  perhaps  the  young  woman 
w^ould  make  an  excuse  for  her  cold-blood- 
ed behavior  to  her  abandoned  father. 
Who  knows  ?     Some  such  idea  was  in  my 


mind  when — after  the  pompous  preluding 
of  my  presence — I  knocked  at  the  door  of 
her  suite  in  the  hotel.  She  was  sitting  in 
a  comfortable  chair  and  gazing  out  upon 
the  still,  green  park.  I  begged  of  her  not 
to  derange  herself  as  she  made  a  feint  of 
rising,  and  saluted  her  with  the  conven- 
tional kiss  on  the  hand — I'm  bound  to 
acknowledge  a  finely  articulated,  well- 
kept  hand — and  in  return  was  w^armly 
welcomed.  Close  by  Zelocca  was  hand- 
somer than  on  the  stage.  Her  robust  fig- 
ure w^as  draped  in  a  well-fitting  street  cos- 
tume and  her  shapely  head  had  evidently 
been  treated  by  a  discriminating  hair- 
dresser. We  conversed  of  the  weather,  of 
the  newspaper  criticisms  (mine  in  partic- 
ular !) ,  and  I  went  so  far  as  to  ask  her 
about  the  box-office.  Yes,  it  had  pleased 
her;  better,  had  pleased  her  manager — a 
jewel  of  a  man,  be  it  understood.  She 
spoke  in  a  silvery  voice  and  with  the  cool 
assurance  of  a  w^oman  w^ho  fully  realized 
her  financial  worth.  We  drank  tea  served 
in  Russian  fashion.     I  saw  my  opening. 

"So  you  were  in  Russia  before  taking 
the  Western  world  by  storm." 

"Ah,  yes,  cher  maitre^^  (I  bristled  with 
importance;  I  always  do  when  I  am  thus 
addressed),  "I  studied  hard  in  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg." (It  was  not  yet  Petrograd.) 
"And  I  benefited  by  my  intimacy  with 
the  great  Zelocca."  I  was  puzzled.  She 
quickly  added:  "I  am  a  relative  of  hers. 
I  took  her  name  by  her  kind  permission. 
My  mother  gave  me  a  letter  to  her  when 
I  left  New  York.  She  was  a  friend — an 
early  friend  of  my  mother's  husband." 

Her  mother !  I  thought,  who  the  dick- 
ens is  her  mother  ?  My  face  must  have 
betrayed  me,  for  she  looked  at  me  pen- 
sively (her  eyes  were  truly  glorious  in 
their  deceptive  frankness)  and  murmured: 

"Of  course,  ^I.  Mario  must  have  told 
you  of  my  mother's  death."  I  under- 
stood. She  meant  old  Miramelh-Mario, 
and  should  have  said  stepmother.  I  nod- 
ded as  sympathetically  as  I  could  (music 
critics  are  sometimes  greater  actors  than 
the  opera-singers  they  criticise)  and  re- 
plied : 

"Ah,  yes.  M.  Mario  told  me.  But 
you  say  Zelocca  still  lives.  He  said  to 
me,  if  I  remember,  that  she  was  dead 
years  ago."     She  seemed  startled. 

"He  told  you  that —  Ah!  the  misera- 
ble— "     I  jumped  at  my  chance. 
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"But,  my  dear  lady,  he  is,  after  all, 
your  father,  and  if  I  guess  rightly  your 
mother  has  proved  your  best  friend.  I 
mean  your  real  mother." 

She  harshly  interrupted.    ''  My  real 


her  eloquent  hands,  and  her  shoulders 
sobbed  if  her  throat  did  not.  I  was  flab- 
bergasted by  this  unexpected,  this  absurd 
revelation.  What  sort  of  a  devil's  dance 
had  I  been  led,  what  kind  of  a  sinister  im- 
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"  Madame." 


mother  was  a  she-devil."  This  sounded 
like  the  daughter  of  Mario.  ''  She  treated 
me  as  if  I  were  a  kitchen-maid."  The 
dramatic  manner  with  which  this  speech 
was  delivered  left  me  no  doubt  as  to 
its  sincerity.  I  was  again  at  sea.  She 
poured  a  torrent  of  words  into  my  ears. 

"  My  father,  my  father,  that  old  drunk- 
en beast,  my  father !  Ah !  if  you  only 
knew  the  truth.  How  an  artiste  must  suf- 
fer before  she  drags  herself  out  of  the  mire. 
It  was  a  vile  swamp  that  home  of  mine  on 
— on — "     She  paused  for  the  name. 

"On  Irving  Place,"  I  interposed. 

"Yes,  on  Irving  Place.  That  Mario 
was  not  my  father,  he  was  only  the  hus- 
band of  madame — and  she — she  was,  I'm 
ashamed  to  say  it,  my  true  mother." 

La  bella  Zelocca  covered  her  face  with 


passe  had  I  reached.  She  continued,  her 
face  still  hidden: 

"A  cruel,  unnatural  mother,  a  still 
crueller  stepfather  ...  he  never  ceased  his 
persecutions  .  .  .  and  I  was  too  young,  too 
timid,  too  much  in  fear  of  my  jealous 
mother — who  soon  found  out  what  was 
going  on.  That's  why  she  was  so  dis- 
agreeable the  day  you  called.  She  soon 
got  rid  of  me — I  was  packed  off  to  Russia 
to  her  sister.  Oh !  didn't  I  tell  you  that 
the  other  Zelocca  is  my  aunt  ?  No !  She 
is ;  but  kinder  than  my  mother.  Now  you 
know  why  I  wouldn't  see  the  old  rascal 
— who  expected  to  live  on  me — as  he  lived 
on  the  bounty  of  two  sisters — why " 

But  I  felt  that  my  presence  was  becom- 
ing indecorous  in  this  close  atmosphere 
of  family  scandal.     I  stood  up  and  took 
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my  hat.  She  sat  bolt  upright,  stiff  as  a 
votive  candle.  Her  expression  was  one  of 
annoyed  astonishment. 

'' Surely  you're  not  going  so  soon,  and 
not  going  without  saying  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy ?  You,  I  felt,  were  one  of  my  old- 
est and  truest  friends" — at  these  doleful 
words  my  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  from  sheer  terror — ''and  to  whom 
should  I  appeal  but  to  you!"  I  wrig- 
gled, but  saw  no  way  of  escape.  Then  I 
burst  out: 

"In  God's  name,  madame,  what  can  I 
say,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  This  is  the 
third  time  I've  seen  you  in  my  life.  I 
only  knew  Mario — that  venerable  scamp 
• — superficially.  Your  mother — heavens  ! 
— your  mother  I've  seen  often  enough — 
too  often —  "  She  beamed  on  me  and  be- 
came so  excited  that  she,  too,  got  on  her 
feet,  the  while  supporting  herself  with  a 
gold- topped  stick. 

''Ah,"  she  triumphantly  cried.  "I 
knew  it,  I  knew  it.  You  are  the  man 
I  thought  you  were.  You  hated  my 
mother.  You  despise  her  husband  and 
you  will,  I'm  sure,  help  me  in  my  search, 
my  search " 

The  room  began  to  spin  slowly  around 
and  the  grand  pianoforte  seemed  to  tilt 
my  way.  Perhaps  Zelocca  saw  the  hunt- 
ed look  in  my  eyes,  a  man  as  well  as  a 
music  critic  at  bay,  for  she  suddenly  ex- 
ploded the  question:  "You  will  look  for 
him,  find  him,  bring  him  to  me?"  I 
wavered  toward  the  door,  fearing  heat 
apoplexy,  yet  I  contrived  to  stammer: 

"Find — find — who  shall  I  find  for 
you?" 

"My  real  father,"  she  fairly  chanted. 


and  her  face  was  as  the  shining  face  of  an 
ardent  neophyte  at  some  tremendously 
mystical  ceremony.  I  vow  as  I  left  the 
room — on  a  dead  run — that  an  aureole 
was  foaming  about  her  lovely  head.  I 
didn't  stop  sprinting  till  I  reached  the 
ground  floor,  ran  across  Fifty-ninth  Street 
into  the  park,  and,  finally,  at  the  Casino  I 
threw  myself  into  a  seat  and  called  for^- 
oh,  it  wasn't  water !  After  such  a  display 
of  drab  family  linen  one  doesn't  drink 
water.  Any  experienced  social  washer- 
woman will  tell  you  that.  By  Jove !  I 
was  positively  nervous  with  their  crazy- 
quilt  relationships.  I  pondered  the  sit- 
uation. Was  Zelocca  an  artistic  liar, 
a  wonderful  actress,  or  simply  a  warm- 
hearted and  too  enthusiastic  woman  in 
search  of  a  father?  I  couldn't  make  up 
my  mind.  I  haven't  yet.  She  may  have 
suspected  that  my  critical  notice  of  her 
second  concert  might  not  be  as  fervid  as 
the  first  on  account  of  Mario's  tale  about 
her  cruelty.  I've  known  singers  to  tell 
worse  lies  for  a  smaller  reason.  But  she 
had  won  her  public,  and  press,  too;  her 
forthcoming  appearance  was  bound  to  be 
a  repetition  of  the  premiere  as  far  as  suc- 
cess went.  No,  I  give  it  up.  I  knew  I'd 
go  to  all  of  her  concerts  and  write  sweet 
words  of  her  distinguished  art.  I  did. 
(Later  she  married  her  manager  and  lived 
unhappily  ever  afterward.)  I'm  begin- 
ning to  regret  now  that  I  left  her  so  hur- 
riedly that  afternoon.  Perhaps  she  might 
have  given  me  a  clew.  What  a  liar !  Or 
a  crazy  woman  ?  Her  father — I'm  begin- 
ning to  believe  that  her  father  was  M. 
Mario,  the  husband  of  madame,  and  that 
her  aunt — oh,  hang  her  Russian  aunt ! 
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UT  of  the  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam which  the  dark  tides 
of  Time  deposit  on  the 
shallow  shores  of  Memory, 
I  clutch  at  the  vision  of  a 
goodly  company  gathered 
in  the  private  dining-room  of  the  Sa\dle 
w^hen  Gosse  invited  a  group  of  his  friends 
to  do  honor  to  Howells.  Of  our  fellow 
guests  I  can  recall  wdth  certainty  only 
Thomas  Woolner,  the  sculptor-poet,  Aus- 
tin Dobson,  George  Du  Maurier,  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  William  Black.  And  I  can 
rescue  only  two  fleeting  fragments  of  the 
talk.  The  first  was  a  discussion  of  the 
reasons  for  the  disappearance  of  revenge 
as  a  motive  in  fiction — a  discussion  which 
resulted  in  a  general  agreement  that  as 
men  no  longer  sit  up  nights  on  purpose  to 
hate  other  men,  the  novelists  have  been 
forced  to  discard  that  murderous  desire  to 
get  even  which  had  been  a  mainspring  of 
romance  in  less  sophisticated  centuries. 

Over  the  second  topic  there  could  be 
no  general  agreement,  since  it  was  a 
definition  of  the  image  called  up  in  our 
several  minds  by  the  word  forest.  Until 
that  evening  I  had  never  thought  of 
forest  as  clothing  itself  in  different  colors 
and  taking  on  different  forms  in  the  eyes 
of  different  men;  but  I  then  discovered 
that  even  the  most  innocent  word  may 
don  strange  disguises.  To  Hardy  forest 
suggested  the  sturdy  oaks  to  be  assaulted 
by  the  woodlanders  of  Wessex;  and  to 
Du  Maurier  it  evoked  the  trim  and  tidy 
avenues  of  the  national  domain  of  France. 
To  Black  the  word  naturally  brought  to 
mind  the  low  scrub  of  the  so-called  deer- 
forests  of  Scotland;  and  to  Gosse  it  sum- 
moned up  a  view  of  the  green-clad  moun- 
tains that  towered  up  from  the  Scandina- 
vian fiords.  To  Howells  forest  recalled 
the  thick  woods  that  in  his  youth  fringed 
the  rivers  of  Ohio ;  and  to  me  there  came 
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back  swiftly  the  memory  of  the  wild 
growths,  bristling  up  unrestrained  by 
man,  in  the  Chippewa  Reservation  which 
I  had  crossed  fourteen  years  before  in  my 
canoe  trip  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Mississippi. 

Simple  as  the  word  seemed,  it  was  in- 
terpreted by  each  of  us  in  accord  with  his 
previous  personal  experience.  And  these 
divergent  experiences  exchanged  that 
evening  brought  home  to  me  as  never  be- 
fore the  inherent  and  inevitable  inade- 
quacy of  the  vocabulary  of  every  lan- 
guage, since  there  must  always  be  two 
partners  in  any  communication  by  means 
of  words,  and  the  verbal  currency  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  has  no  fixed  value 
necessarily  the  same  to  both  of  them. 


II 


At  the  end  of  September,  1883,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Walter  Pollock,  telling 
me  that  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
had  resigned  and  that  he  was  thereafter 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  paper;  and  he 
w^anted  me  to  become  a  contributor  to  its 
columns.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
during  the  eleven  years  of  Pollock's  edi- 
torship I  wrote  frequently  for  the  Satur- 
day, most  frequently  when  I  was  in  Lon- 
don for  the  summer  but  also  occasionally 
when  I  was  at  home  in  New  York,  re- 
viewing American  books  and  criticising 
the  plays  performed  in  the  New  York 
theatres.  My  first  article  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  visits  of  various  British  act- 
ors to  the  United  States;  a  topic  timely 
in  the  fall  of  1883,  when  Henry  Irving  was 
about  to  come  to  America  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Saturday  Review  was  then  the 
property  of  its  founder,  A.  J.  B.  Beres- 
ford-Hope;  and  Pollock  was  the  third 
editor  in  its  less  than  thirty  years  of  life. 
Its  editorial  office  was  in  the  Albany, 
where  it  occupied  G.  i.,  a  little  set  of 
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rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  looking  out  on 
Vigo  Street.  The  tradition  of  mystery 
still  lingered  in  its  management,  and  the 
contributors  were  supposed  not  to  know 
one  another;  and  when  we  \dsited  the 
editor  we  were  shown  into  one  or  another 
of  the  tiny  rooms  wherein  we  waited  in 
solitude  until  the  coast  was  clear  for  us  to 
approach  the  editor  without  danger  of 
meeting  some  other  member  of  the  staff  in 
the  short,  dark  hall.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  this  affectation  of  secrecy  was  a 
little  absurd;  especially  did  it  seem  so 
when  I  first  attended  one  of  the  annual 
fish-dinners  at  Greenwich,  which  the  pro- 
prietor was  in  the  habit  of  giving  every 
summer  to  all  his  contributors.  I  was 
present  at  two  of  these  very  agreeable 
gatherings,  in  June,  1885,  and  in  July, 
1886;  and  I  think  the  second  of  these  was 
the  last  occasion  when  the  large  body  of 
Saturday  Reviewers  had  the  privilege  of 
beholding  themselves  in  mass. 

I  find  that  I  have  preserved  not  only 
the  invitations  and  the  bills  of  fare  of 
these  banquets  but  also  one  of  the  seating 
plans  with  the  names  of  the  guests,  nearly 
threescore  and  ten;  and  I  suppose  that 
this  is  a  list  more  or  less  complete  of  tho'^ 
who  were  then  contributors  to  the  London 
weekly  which  was  still  a  power  in  British 
politics.  I  read  the  names  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  and  of  Mr.  James  Bryce,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  had 
ceased  to  write  before  I  began.  The 
assistant  editor  was  George  Saintsbury; 
and  among  the  most  frequent  writers 
were  Lang,  Dobson,  Gosse,  Wigan,  H.  D. 
Traill,  David  Hannay,  William  Hunt, 
Herbert  Stephen,  W.  E.  Henley,  Richard 
Garnett  and  the  editor's  brother,  the 
present  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  E.  A. 
Freeman  had  only  recently  withdrawn 
from  the  Saturday  for  political  reasons, 
after  having  been  an  assiduous  contrib- 
utor for  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  his 
friend,  John  Richard  Green,  for  years  a 
most  voluminous  writer  in  its  columns, 
had  died  in  1883.  Although  Green  was 
primarily  a  historian  he  was  also  a  very 
versatile  man  in  his  tastes,  dashing  off 
sparkling  articles  on  social  topics;  and  I 
was  informed  by  one  of  his  intimates  that 
most  of  the  somev/hat  sensational  papers 
on  the  "Girl  of  the  Period,"  which  had 
enlivened  the  pages  of  the  Saturday  in  the 


late  sixties  were  due  to  Green  and  not  to 
Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton,  who  was  generally 
credited  with  their  authorship. 

As  I  glance  down  the  seating  plan  I  am 
reminded  that  I  sat  between  Wigan  and 
W.  R.  Ralston,  the  leading  British  au- 
thority on  Russian  literature;  and  in  the 
course  of  our  conversation  I  referred  to  a 
review  bearing  his  signature  which  I  had 
read  in  the  Academy  and  which  praised  a 
recent  American  book  on  the  epic  songs  of 
Russia,  and  I  added  that  I  had  been  pa- 
triotically pleased  to  find  equally  lauda- 
tory comments  on  this  volume  in  the 
AthencBum  and  in  the  Saturday.  Ralston 
smilingly  told  me  that  he  was  responsible 
for  those  two  anonymous  reviews  of  this 
American  book  as  well  as  for  his  signed 
article.  "1  did  not  want  to  write  about 
it  three  times,"  he  explained,  "but  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  do  so,  since  there  is  no- 
body else  here  who  takes  any  great  in- 
terest in  Russian  literature.  It  was  a 
good  piece  of  work,  that  American  book; 
and  if  I  had  refused  to  write  those  reviews 
it  would  have  had  to  go  without  notice — 
which  did  not  seem  to  me  quite  fair  to  the 
author."  It  struck  me  then  that  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  author  that  Ralston  had 
taken  so  favorable  a  view  of  the  volume; 
but  I  also  reflected  that  anonymous  re- 
viewing might  readily  put  it  in  the  power 
of  a  personal  enemy  to  attack  a  writer 
from  the  ambush  of  half  a  dozen  different 
journals. 

The  Saturday  Review  was  not  hospi- 
table to  outsiders;  and  I  doubt  if  the  edi- 
tors even  examined  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings which  might  be  sent  in.  The  theory 
was  that  the  paper  had  a  sufficient,  a  com- 
plete, a  regular  staff,  who  had  been  in- 
vited and  who  had  been  tested  by  time. 
The  editor  had  such  confidence  in  his  as- 
sociates that  he  did  not  even  read  their 
articles  until  these  came  back  to  him  from 
the  printer  in  galley-proof.  Of  course,  he 
had  to  arrange  his  table  of  contents  for 
every  number  and  to  distribute  his  timely 
topics,  so  as  to  avert  repetition  and  to 
secure  variety.  Generally  I  submitted 
the  subject  of  any  paper  I  proposed  to 
prepare;  but  when  I  was  three  thousand 
miles  away  I  sometimes  went  ahead  and 
sent  in  my  article  without  pre\dous  au- 
thorization. And  I  may  confess  frankly 
now  that  it  was  great  fun  for  me,  an 
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American  of  the  Americans,  to  say  my 
say  about  American  topics  in  the  columns 
of  the  most  British  of  British  periodicals. 
About  American  politics  I  rarely  ex- 
pressed any  opinion,  because  that  topic 
had  been  for  years  in  the  care  of  one  of 
the  oldest  contributors  to  the  paper,  al- 
though his  long  service  had  not  equipped 
him  with  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Pol- 
lock called  my  attention  once  to  an  article 
on  American  affairs  in  the  current  number 
and  wondered  whether  it  was  not  all  at 
sea  in  its  opinions;  and  I  had  to  answer 
that  I  had  counted  fifteen  misstatements 
of  fact  in  the  first  column,  whereupon  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  explained  that 
he  was  powerless,  since  he  had  inherited 
that  contributor  from  the  preceding  edi- 
tors. I  was  told,  although  I  forget  by 
whom,  that  the  ancient  light  who  thus 
devoted  his  mind  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing of  American  politics  was  G.  S.  Ven- 
ables,  otherwise  unknown  to  fame  except 
as  the  man  who  had  broken  Thackeray's 
nose. 

I  think  that  not  a  few  of  the  British 
readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  have 
been  a  little  surprised  by  an  article  of 
mine,  early  in  1884,  on  ''England  in  the 
United  States,"  in  which  I  tried  to  ana- 
lyze the  American  attitude  toward  Great 
Britain;  and  certainly  one  American  read- 
er of  the  paper  was  struck  by  it,  since 
it  was  taken  as  a  text  for  an  Easy-Chair 
essay  by  George  William  Curtis,  who  nev- 
er suspected  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  fellow 
New  Yorker. 

During  the  iirst  Cleveland  campaign  I 
prepared  a  paper  on  ''Mugwumps,"  elu- 
cidating the  immediate  meaning  of  that 
abhorrent  word,  which  had  been  totally 
misinterpreted  in  England,  Lang  having 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  rhyme  a  ballad 
with  the  refrain,  "The  mugwump  never 
votes,"  whereas  the  main  objection  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  persistent  parti- 
sans was  that  he  always  voted.  This 
article  led  to  another  in  which  I  explained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  distant  islanders  a 
handful  of  other  "Political  American- 
isms." And  in  1886,  when  the  late  R.  A. 
Proctor,  who  made  a  specialty  of  science 
but  who  carried  omniscience  as  a  side- 
line, began  to  publish  in  Knowledge  an  ill- 
informed  essay  on  Americanisms,  I  took 
delight  in  pointing  out  certain  of  his  blun- 


ders, arousing  him  to  violent  wrath  and 
also  to  a  belief  that  the  corrections  had 
been  made  by  Grant  Allen,  who  was 
forced  at  last  to  appeal  to  the  editor  of 
the  Saturday  for  a  formal  letter  exon- 
erating him  from  the  accusation. 

In  1894  Beresford-Hope  sold  the  Satur- 
day Review;  Pollock  ceased  to  be  its  edi- 
tor; and  the  old  staff  ceased  to  contrib- 
ute. It  past  into  alien  hands  and  its 
glory  departed  forever.  It  lost  its  dis- 
tinctive character,  once  for  all,  and  it  be- 
came merely  one  among  many  London 
weeklies,  only  superficially  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other. 


Ill 


'  It  was,  I  think,  in  1881,  although  it 
might  not  have  been  until  1883,  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  Charles  H.  E. 
Brookfield,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
Walter  Pollock's  and  a  fellow  member  of 
the  Savile.  Brookfield  was  a  character- 
comedian  with  an  unusual  gift  for  sug- 
gesting varied  types,  partly  by  ingenious 
make-up  and  partly  by  assumption  of 
manner.  It  cannot  be  held,  however,  that 
he  was  an  actor  of  high  rank,  for  he  could 
not  carry  a  play  on  his  own  shoulders, 
and  he  was  better  in  what  are  known  on 
the  stage  as  "bits"  than  in  more  stren- 
uous parts.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Bancrofts'  admirable  company  at  the 
Haymarket,  where  I  saw  him  once  as 
Baron  Stein  in  "Diplomacy,"  the  very 
British  perversion  of  Sardou's  "Dora." 
One  summer  when  the  Bancrofts  were 
about  to  close  the  house,  Brookfield  sub- 
leased it  for  a  season  of  his  own,  having 
found  a  friendly  backer.  "Angels,"  so  it 
is  said,  rush  in  where  fools  fear  to  tread; 
and  I  doubt  if  the  financial  rewards  of 
this  summer  season  were  as  ample  as  the 
improvised  manager  had  hoped. 

Brookfield  had  a  pretty  wit  of  his  own, 
and  his  clever  sayings  were  current  in 
London  club  circles.  One  of  them,  al- 
most the  only  one  that  I  now  remember, 
was  uttered  the  winter  after  his  venture 
into  management.  One  evening  in  the 
green  room  of  the  Haymarket,  the  "old 
woman"  of  the  company  was  belauding 
the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Bancroft's  hair,  where- 
upon Brookfield  went  up  to  a  mirror  and 
arranged  his  own  locks  lovingly,  remark- 
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ing  audibly,  "  My  hair  has  also  been  much 
admired."  And  the  old  woman  sharply 
inquired,  "Pray  by  whom,  Mr.  Brook- 
field?"  To  which  the  ex-manager  re- 
sponded nonchalantly,  "Oh,  by  my  com- 
pany— in  the  summer  season." 

It  must  have  been  one  afternoon  in  the 
summer  of  1883  when  Brookfield  and 
Pollock  and  I  were  chatting  after  lunch- 
eon in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Savile 
that  the  talk  turned  upon  "Vanity  Fair." 
Brookfield  remarked  to  me  very  casually, 
"My  mother  has  a  lot  of  Thackeray 
letters."  When  I  asked  for  particulars, 
he  explained  that  his  parents  had  been 
very  intimate  with  the  novelist  and  that 
his  mother  had  preserved  nearly  a  hun- 
dred letters  to  them  extending  over  long 
years  and  often  adorned  with  character- 
istic drawings.  When  I  inquired  why 
this  correspondence  had  not  been  printed, 
he  replied  that  his  mother  had  offered 
them  without  success  to  the  London  pub- 
lisher w^ho  was  the  owner  of  the  Thack- 
eray copyrights.  I  knew  that  the  law- 
laid  dow^n  by  the  English  court  when 
Chesterfield  protested  against  the  pub- 
Hcation  of  his  letters  to  his  son,  admitted 
the  physical  ownership  of  a  letter  by  the 
recipient,  while  reserving  to  the  sender  the 
right  to  control  publication;  and  I  saw 
that  the  situation  was  a  deadlock  since 
Mrs.  Brookfield  could  not  sell  her  letters 
for  publication  without  the  permission 
of  the  owner  of  Thackeray's  copyrights, 
whereas  the  publisher  could  not  issue  the 
correspondence  unless  she  supplied  him 
with  the  copy. 

When  Charley  Brookfield  w-ent  on  to 
tell  me  that  Miss  Thackeray  (now  Lady 
Ritchie)  had  written  to  his  mother  a  cor- 
dial approval  of  any  publication  Mrs. 
Brookfield  might  desire,  I  saw  no  reason 
why  Thackeray's  letters  should  not  make 
their  first  appearance  in  the  United  States, 
where  there  was  no  recognition  of  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  any  British  copy- 
right; and  I  suggested  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  offer  the  correspondence  to  an 
American  publisher,  if  the  Brookfields 
would  like  me  to  do  so.  Charley  thanked 
me  and  said  he  would  convey  my  proposal 
to  his  mother. 

Two  or  three  times  later  in  that  sum- 
mer of  1883,  I  asked  Brookfield  about 
the  Thackeray  letters;   and  I  always  re- 


ceived the  same  response,  that  his  mother 
was  arranging  the  correspondence.  In 
the  fall  I  came  back  to  New  York  for  the 
winter;  and  in  the  spring  of  1884  I  went 
over  to  London  again.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
Brookfield  in  the  Savile  I  once  more  in- 
quired about  the  correspondence;  and 
he  returned  an  answer  as  before — that  his 
mother  was  at  work  over  the  letters.  I 
returned  home  again  in  the  fall,  having 
heard  nothing  further.  Then  most  un- 
expectedly in  March,  1885,  I  received 
a  cable  message:  "Advise  publication 
Thackeray  letters.  Brookfield,  Haymar- 
ket." 

Thus  authorized  I  went  to  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  and  explained  the  situa- 
tion; and  they  told  me  promptly  that  if 
the  correspondence  was  as  characteristic 
as  I  believed  it  to  be  they  would  gladly 
acquire  it.  They  suggested  that  copies  of 
a  few  representative  letters  should  be 
sent  to  them  for  examination.  When  I 
reported  this  to  Brookfield  I  received  a 
charming  letter  from  his  mother,  which  I 
showed  to  the  publishers,  who  thereafter 
negotiated  with  her  directly,  my  labors 
as  an  intermediary  being  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  Thackeray's  friends,  was  per- 
suaded to  go  over  the  correspondence  and 
select  those  letters  most  suitable  for  pub- 
lication. Fortified  by  Lowell's  assistance 
and  by  Miss  Thackeray's  letter  of  ap- 
probation, the  New-  York  pubHshers  ap- 
proached the  London  publisher  who  con- 
trolled the  Thackeray  copyrights;  and 
they  were  able  to  arrive  at  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  letters  chosen  by 
Lowell  appeared  serially  in  the  opening 
numbers  of  Scribner's  Magazine  is- 
sued simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  When  at  last  the  correspond- 
ence appeared  in  a  volume,  they  revealed 
for  the  first  time  the  high  position  that 
Thackeray  was  entitled  to  take  among 
EngUsh  letter- wri ters ;  and  they  con- 
firmed the  impression  of  sweetness  and 
of  strength,  of  kindliness  and  of  courage, 
which  earlier  could  have  been  only  de- 
duced from  his  more  formal  works. 

That  portion  of  the  correspondence 
which  Lowell  had  selected  was  acquired 
by  Augustin  Daly,  and  after  his  death  it 
found  a  permanent  resting-place  in  the 
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collection  of  autographs  and  manuscripts 
gathered  by  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan. 
Those  letters  which  Lowell  in  his  dis- 
cretion thought  it  wiser  not  to  publish, 
in  1886,  also  came  to  America  after  Mrs. 
Brookfield's  death.  They  were  long  a 
precious  possession  of  the  most  ardent 
and  devoted  collectors  of  Thackerayana, 
Major  Lambert,  of  Philadelphia;  and  at 
his  death  they  were  sold  at  auction  one 
by  one  and  scattered  far  and  wide. 


IV 


Although  I  found  at  the  Savile  more 
men  of  my  own  age  and  of  my  own  in- 
terests I  was  glad  to  be  a  guest  also  of 
the  Athenaeum,  where  Locker  caused  me 
to  be  invited  in  1881,  1883,  and  1884.  To 
bestow  on  a  young  American  man  of 
letters  the  privilege  of  strolling  through 
the  spacious  and  lofty  halls  of  the  most 
dignified  of  London  clubs  was  like  con- 
ferring on  him  the  power  of  beholding 
many  of  the  men  who  had  made  the  in- 
tellectual history  of  England.  I  used  to 
see  Cardinal  Manning  consulting  the 
catalogue  in  the  silent  library  and  to  gaze 
at  Herbert  Spencer  playing.  bilUards  in 
the  subterranean  vault  excavated  under 
the  garden  in  the  rear  to  provide  a  pair 
of  little  rooms  for  the  smokers,  who  were 
not  then  permitted  to  indulge  their  fond- 
ness for  the  weed  above  ground.  I 
lunched  at  the  Athenaeum  once  with 
Lang  to  meet  Robertson  Smith,  the  ori- 
entalist, who  was  then  engaged  in  editing 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Locker  introduced  me  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  consented  to  propose  me  for 
membership;  and  I  may  remark  that  the 
waiting-list  was  then  so  long  that  my 
name  was  not  reached  for  eighteen  years; 
and  it  was  only  in  1901  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  notice  of  my  election. 
When  we  returned  home  in  the  Servia  in 
October,  1883,  I  was  delighted  to  dis- 
cover that  Arnold  was  a  fellow  passenger 
on  that  first  visit  to  the  America  which 
interested  him  so  keenly  that  he  tried 
hard  to  understand  it.  I  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  several  protracted  walks 
on  the  deck  of  the  ship  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  whereby  I  was  enabled  better 
to  appreciate  the  engaging  simplicity  of 
his  character. 


It  was  Locker  also  who  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  Alfred  Ainger,  the  biog- 
rapher of  Lamb,  and  one  of  the  wittiest 
and  most  charming  of  conversationalists. 
He  was  a  friend  of  George  Smith,  the 
senior  partner  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
the  publishers  of  the  Cornhill,  the  mag- 
azine that  Thackeray  had  started  a  score 
of  years  earlier,  that  Leslie  Stephen  had 
edited,  and  that  had  then  been  taken  in 
hand  by  James  Payn,  mth  a  consequent 
reduction  both  in  its  price  and  of  its 
quaHty,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Ainger, 
who  had  an  affectionate  regard  for  the 
monthly  as  it  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning. Ainger  knew  that  Smith  was  also 
the  chief  proprietor  of  the  ApoUinaris 
Co.  and  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy;  and 
this  moved  him  in  his  disappointment  at 
the  downfall  of  his  favorite  magazine  to 
send  to  its  publisher  this  merry  jest: 
"To  George  Smith,  proprietor  of  the 
Aylesbury  Dairy,  of  the  ApoUinaris  Co., 
and  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine: 

"The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go; 
To  form  the  third,  she  joined  the  other  two." 

One  reason  why  the  waiting-list  of  the 
Athenaeum  was  so  long  was  because  the 
aged  members  found  the  club  a  haven  of 
rest,  so  quiet  that  "few  died  and  none  re- 
signed." Octogenarians  were  common 
and  nonagenarians  were  less  uncommon 
within  its  walls  than  anywhere  else.  This 
protracted  longevity  of  the  members  of 
the  Athenaeum  was  brought  home  to  me 
one  chilly  evening  in  1883,  when  Pollock 
dined  with  me  and  when  we  were  joined 
by  Palgrave  Simpson,  the  playwright, 
best  recalled  now  by  his  adaptation  of 
the  "Scrap  of  Paper"  from  Sardou's 
"Pattes  de  Mouche."  After  dinner  we 
went  down  to  the  tiny  smoking-room, 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
we  took  chairs  in  front  of  the  Uttle  fire- 
place, not  noting  whether  or  not  there 
were  other  members  in  the  seats  which 
ran  along  the  walls  on  three  sides.  Of 
course,  we  talked  about  the  stage,  and 
we  came  in  time  to  consider  the  historic 
accuracy  of  stage-costumes.  I  ventured 
to  express  my  belief  that  Talma  had  been 
the  first  performer  to  garb  a  Roman  of 
old  in  a  flowing  toga;  this  had  been  de- 
signed for  him  by  David,  and  it  demanded 
that  he  should  don  sandals  on  his  other- 
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wise  bare  feet.  And  I  added  the  anecdote 
of  the  actress  of  the  Frangais,  who  was 
so  shocked  by  this  departure  from  the 
traditional  costume  long  familiar  to  her 
in  the  theatre  that  she  cried  out  when  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  actor's  naked  foot — "Fie, 
Talma,  you  look  like  an  antique  statue !" 

Then  most  unexpectedly  a  voice  from 
an  unseen  man  behind  us  broke  in:  "  That 
may  be  all  very  well.  But  the  last  time  / 
saw  Talma  he  plaved  Hamlet  in  Hessian 
boots!" 

Now,  Talma  had  died  in  1826;  and 
here  was  an  Englishman  telling  us  in 
1883  that  he  had  seen  the  French  actor 
more  than  once.  Who  was  this  belated 
survivor?  Who  could  he  have  been? 
Neither  Pollock  nor  Simpson  recognized 
the  voice;  and  we  did  not  deem  it  polite 
to  demand  his  name.  In  this  second  dec- 
ade of  the  twentieth  century  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  in  the  same  room  with 
some  one  recalling  that  he  had  seen  an 
actor  who  died  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  seems  to  link  me 
more  closely  ^\dth  the  distant  past.  It  was 
an  experience  highly  characteristic  of  the 
Athenaeum.  And  I  may  comment  here, 
more  than  thirty  years  after  this  experi- 
ence, that  I  think  the  memory  of  the 
owner  of  this  unknown  voice  had  be- 
trayed him,  and  that  it  was  not  in  Ham- 
let, but  in  the  now  forgotten  "Stranger" 
that  Talma  w^ore  Hessian  boots. 

On  a  hot  evening  in  July,  1884,  I 
dropped  into  the  Athenaeum  to  dine.  It 
w^as  getting  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
long  dining-room  was  almost  deserted, 
there  being  in  it  only  two  men  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  hall.  After  I  had  given  my 
order,  one  of  these  started  to  go  out;  it 
was  Palgrave  Simpson;  he  came  over  to 
me  for  a  few  w^ords,  and  then  went  to 
the  other  solitary  diner.  In  a  moment  he 
returned  and  said  to  me:  "That  is  Lord 
Houghton  over  there.  He  is  all  alone  this 
evening;  and  when  I  told  him  that  you 
were  an  American  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  would  not  like  to  take  your 
dinner  at  his  table?"  Of  course,  I  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity.  Simpson  took  me 
over  to  Lord  Houghton,  introduced  me 
and  left  us.  I  knew  Lord  Houghton  as 
the  biographer  of  Keats,  as  the  ardent 
advocate  of  a  more  adequate  copyright 
protection  for  authors,  and  as  the  stanch 


friend  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War. 
I  had  seen  him  when  he  came  to  America 
in  1875,  and  I  had  been  introduced  to 
him  by  Locker  the  summer  before  in  the 
Travellers  Club,  a  fact  which  I  did  not 
expect  him  to  recall.  He  was  then  just 
seventy-five,  but  his  vivacity  was  un- 
dimmed  by  years;  and  his  friendliness  of 
welcome  to  a  young  stranger  from  beyond 
the  seas  was  undisguised. 

I  asked  him  if  he  ever  intended  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  see  us  once  more;  and  he 
answered  that  his  friends  told  him  his 
best  poem  was  "Never  Again."  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  stood  up  for  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War,  two  of  the  others  being  John 
Bright  and  Forster;  and  that  he  had  al- 
ways advocated  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States.  Then,  perhaps 
in  humorous  explanation  of  his  desire  for 
amity  between  his  country  and  mine,  he 
drew  attention  to  his  own  resemblance 
to  the  portraits  of  George  Washington — 
certainly  striking  so  far  as  the  upper  half 
of  the  head  was  concerned.  He  declared 
that  Americans  were  then  so  popular  in 
London  society  that  Henry  James  had 
expressed  dread  of  a  reaction  which  might 
bring  about  a  Yankee-Hetze  in  England 
as  fierce  as  the  Juden-Hetze  in  Germany. 
He  relished  the  writings  of  certain  Amer- 
ican authors.  Cable's  "Old  Creole  Days" 
in  particular  and  Mrs.  Burnett's  "Loui- 
siana." He  said  that  Tennyson  had  com- 
mended to  him  Mrs.  Burnett's  short  sto- 
ry "Surly  Tim,"  and  that  Hallam  Ten- 
nyson offered  to  read  it  aloud  to  them, 
with  the  warning  that  his  father  would 
surely  break  down  at  one  part.  And  at 
the  pathetic  point  in  the  httle  tale  Tenny- 
son did  break  down,  the  tears  rolling  from 
his  eyes. 

In  the  course  of  our  two  hours'  talk  I 
chanced  to  mention  that  Charley  Brook- 
field  was  persuading  his  mother  to  pub- 
lish the  letters  that  Thackeray  had  writ- 
ten to  her  and  to  his  father.  Lord  Hough- 
ton said  that  he  had  always  understood 
that  Mrs.  Brookfield  was  the  original  of 
the  heroine  of  "Henry  Esmond,"  an  un- 
derstanding confirmed  when  Thackeray's 
letters  to  her  were  printed  three  years 
later.  He  informed  me  that  the  Brook- 
fields  were  among  Thackeray's  oldest  and 
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most  intimate  friends  and  that  at  one 
time  Brookfield  had  been  very  jealous  of 
Thackeray.  "But  don't  say  I  told  you 
so!"  he  added  suddenly;  and  I  should 
not  venture  to  set  this  down  here  if  the 
facts  had  not  been  made  plain  by  the 
letters  to  the  Brookfields,  which  were  sup- 
pressed by  Lowell  only  to  become  public 
property  when  the  second  half  of  the  cor- 
respondence was  scattered  abroad  after 
Major  Lambert's  death. 


V 


In  those  successive  summers  in  Lon- 
don I  went  far  more  often  to  the  Savile 
than  to  the  Athenaeum ;  and  among  those 
whom  I  came  to  know  at  the  younger 
club  was  William  Ernest  Henley.  Al- 
ready in  1878  Austin  Dobson  had  told  me 
of  the  ballads  and  other  French  forms 
which  Henley  was  writing  in  a  weekly 
called  Lo7idon,  then  edited  by  him.  Dob- 
son  also  informed  me  that  London  was 
printing  a  series  of  strange  tales,  called 
the  "New  Arabian  Nights,"  written  by  a 
very  clever  young  Scotchman,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  I  looked  up  the  pub- 
lication offices  of  London  in  some  squalid 
side  street,  and  I  secured  a  lot  of  the 
back  numbers,  in  which  I  read  Steven- 
son's fiction  and  Henley's  rhymes,  not 
being  greatly  taken  \\'ith  the  latter,  which 
seemed  to  me  then — and  now  also — to 
lack  the  brightness  and  lightness,  the  un- 
premeditated ease,  and  the  certainty  of 
stroke  which  had  charmed  me  in  Dobson's 
ballads  and  villanelles.  It  is  not  in  famil- 
iar verse  that  Henley  was  to  make  his 
mark  as  a  poet — in  so  far  as  he  did  make 
his  mark — but  in  the  sledge-hammer  as- 
sertiveness  of  his  intensely  characteristic 

"  I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul," 

In  the  early  eighties  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  Henley.  I  attended  the  solitary  mati- 
nee at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  on 
July  2,  1884,  when  "Deacon  Brodie"  was 
first  tested  in  the  fire  of  the  footlights.  I 
contributed  myself  (and  I  also  procured 
other  American  contributions)  to  the 
Magazine  of  Art,  which  Henley  was  then 
editing;  and  I  suggested  to  the  editors 
of  the  Critic  that  Henley  might  be  en- 
listed  as    their   London   correspondent. 


While  this  engagement  was  pending  he 
wrote  me:  "I  think  I  can  manage  the 
work — provided  always  that  I'm  not 
asked  to  praise  Gladstone  and  that  I  can 
say  pretty  much  (within  limits)  what  I 
please.  I'd  rather  like  to  try  my  hand  at 
it  anyhow."  He  had  the  chance  to  try 
his  hand  at  it  and  he  was  not  asked  to 
praise  Gladstone;  but  his  connection 
with  the  Critic  was  finally  terminated 
mainly  because  Henley  in  the  fury  of 
his  Tory  partisanship  could  not  refrain 
from  filling  his  letters  with  bitter  abuse 
of  Gladstone,  abuse  wholly  out  of  place 
in  the  columns  of  an  American  periodical 
devoted  to  gentler  arts  than  politics. 

This  exuberance  of  animosity  was  just 
like  Henley.  He  had  no  assured  income; 
he  did  not  form  new  connections  easi- 
ly ;  he  needed  the  money  from  this  corre- 
spondence; but  he  could  not  refrain  from 
freeing  his  soul  in  print,  regardless  of  the 
editors  who  were  employing  him.  He 
was  radically  uncompromising ;  and  when 
Sidney  Colvin  got  him  the  editorship  of 
the  Magazine  of  Art  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  he  was  made  to  re- 
frain from  uttering  in  every  issue  his  con- 
tempt for  the  craftsmanship  of  Gustave 
Dore,  that  prolific  improvisor  in  black 
and  white,  whose  books  were  being 
pushed  by  the  owners  of  the  review  in 
which  Henley  was  urgent  to  abuse  them. 

Henley  was  handicapped  by  physical 
disability;  his  mind  was  sturdier  than 
his  body.  It  was  his  misfortune  also  that 
in  the  land  of  his  birth  society  is  stratified, 
like  a  chocolate  layer-cake,  and  that  the 
man  who  is  forceful  enough  to  push  him- 
self up  into  a  level  above  that  in  which 
he  was  born  is  likely  to  be  made  acutely 
conscious  of  his  struggle  in  the  ascent. 
Henley  started  on  the  lower  rounds  of  the 
social  ladder;  he  was  self-educated,  with 
yawning  gaps  in  his  equipment  for  criti- 
cism, and  yet  with  superb  self-confidence 
in  the  validity  of  his  own  insight. 

The  surprising  attack  that  Henley 
made  upon  the  memory  of  Stevenson 
was  exactly  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected by  any  one  who  knew  Henley's 
fundamental  honesty  and  his  uneasy  self- 
assertion.  I  doubt  if  Henley's  article 
would  have  pained  Stevenson  as  much  as 
it  did  his  admirers.  After  all,  Stevenson 
was  not  a  bad  judge  of  character;  and  I 
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think  that  even  if  he  would  deplore  Hen- 
ley's attitude,  he  would  understand  it. 

While  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Henley  in 
those  summers  in  the  eighties  I  saw 
Stevenson  only  once,  although  we  had 
exchanged  messages  through  Henley.  I 
knew  that  his  health  was  frail  and  un- 
certain and  that  he  rarely  revisited  the 
club ;  and  I  doubted  whether  I  might  ever 
stand  face  to  face  with  him.  Then  on  the 
afternoon  of  August  3,  1886,  he  dropped 
into  the  Savile  quite  unexpectedly.  For 
most  of  the  two  hours  that  he  stayed, 
the  talk  was  general  and  I  can  recapture 
few  fragments  of  it.  As  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  the  others  dropped  out  until 
Stevenson  and  I  were  left  alone  in  the 
smoking-room.  What  I  remember  most 
vividly  was  the  high  appreciation  of 
*' Huckleberry  Finn"  that  he  expressed, 
calling  it  a  far  finer  book  artistically  than 
*'Tom  Sa^vyer,"  partly  because  it  was 
a  richer  book  morally;  and  he  wound  up 
by  declaring  it  to  be  the  most  important 
addition  to  the  fiction  of  our  language 
that  had  been  made  for  ten  years. 

Another  book  that  we  discussed  he  did 
not  hold  to  be  so  important ;  this  was  my 
own  "Last  Meeting,"  a  brief  novel  which 
ought  to  have  been  a  long  short-story. 
It  had  at  the  core  of  it  a  romantic  idea 
which  I  still  think  to  have  enticing  pos- 
sibilities for  a  more  romantic  writer  than 
myself — the  idea  that  the  villain,  after 
ha\dng  shanghaied  the  hero  for  a  long 
voyage  on  a  sailing  ship,  would  journey 
to  its  next  port,  so  that  he  might  repeat 
his  marine  kidnapping.  I  had  sent  the 
book  to  Henley  with  a  request  that  he 
might  pass  it  on  to  Stevenson;  and  all 
the  news  I  had  had  of  it  was  contained  in 
a  single  sentence  of  one  of  Henley's  letters 
to  me:    "R.  L.  S.  says  he  wishes  he'd 


found  the  shanghaing  himself.'*  And 
when  Stevenson  and  I  were  abandoned 
by  the  others  he  expressed  at  once  his 
interest  in  my  idea  as  it  was  expounded 
toward  the  end  of  the  tale.  "It  is  a  fine 
idea  for  a  story,"  he  declared;  "but 
when  you  had  found  that,  you  ought  to 
have  thrown  away  all  the  earlier  part  of 
the  story  and  have  written  straight  up 
to  the  effect  which  alone  made  it  worth 
while." 

I  knew  that  his  words  were  golden ;  but 
honesty  compelled  me  to  confess  that  I 
had  started  with  the  fine  idea  and  that 
if  I  had  failed  to  lead  up  to  it  adequate- 
ly, it  was  because  I  had  mischosen  my 
method.  As  a  dramatist  by  inclination, 
I  could  never  begin  any  narrative  un- 
less I  knew  exactly  how  it  was  going  to 
turn  out  and  unless  I  foresaw  its  devious 
windings.  Stevenson's  sole  response  was 
to  say  that  it  was  a  pity  I  had  maltreated 
an  effect  worthy  of  a  more  appropriate 
handling.  My  blunder  was  in  putting  so 
purely  romantic  a  motive  in  a  more  or 
less  realistic  setting  of  literary  life  in  New 
York  with  its  atmosphere  of  superabun- 
dant small-talk.  Henley  had  written  to 
me  that  the  book  "is  dreadfully  hke  your 
talk.  Not  that  I  don't  like  your  talk; 
you  know  very  well  that  I  do.  But  talk 
is  talk,  and  writing's  writing,  and  both 
are  best  in  their  proper  places"; — and 
this  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  soundest  of  Henley's  crit- 
icisms. He  went  on,  with  equal  wit  and 
wisdom,  to  object  to  the  "crackle  of 
cleverness"  in  the  conversation  of  my 
characters,  which  affected  him  "like  the 
noise  of  an  electric  spark.  I  get  tired  of 
you  and  them,  as  I  do  of  a  high- tuned 
lunch  at  the  Savile.  I  long  for  a  few 
flashes  of  stupidity." 
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AVID  PRINDLE  gathered 
up  his  change  and  his 
monthly  commutation 
ticket  and,  through  the 
grated  window,  smiled  at 
the  station  agent.  David 
said:  "A  fine  morning  for  the  ist  of  De- 
cember," but  the  thought  in  his  mind 
was:  "I  have  now  in  my  pocket  two  dol- 
lars, and  this  added  to  the  seventy  dollars 
I  have  in  bank  will  not  pay  the  monthly 
bills,  and  I  wonder  which  of  the  monthly 
bills  I  can  best  leave  unpaid." 

For  five  years  now,  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  Prindle  had  been  facing  the 
same  question,  whether  it  was  better  to 
rob  Peter  and  pay  Paul  or  pay  Peter  and 
let  Paul  wait.  Every  morning  as  he  sat 
with  his  fellow  commuters  and  smoked 
his  pipe  and  tried  to  read  his  newspaper 
his  thoughts  were  seldom  far  afield  from 
the  question  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  same  thoughts  usually  filled  his  mind 
on  the  return  trip,  but  no  sooner  had 
he  left  the  stuffy,  smoke-ridden  car  than 
such  gloomy  reveries  took  instant  flight. 
His  head  held  high,  his  shoulders  thrown 
back,  with  long,  swinging  strides  he  swung 
along  the  broad  country  road  that  led  to 
his  home.  And  such  a  home  I  The  very 
first  glimpse  that  he  caught  of  the  white 
clapboard  farmhouse  never  failed  to 
cause  the  same  old  thrill.  Evil  reflections 
concerning  unpaid  bills,  the  long,  dull 
routine  of  the  day's  work,  the  years  of  in- 
cessant struggle  were  forgotten,  and  the 
only  thoughts  that  filled  his  tired,  over- 
worked brain  were  of  the  little  house 
hidden  among  the  trees  and  the  figure  of 
the  girl  sure  to  be  waiting  for  him  before 
the  open  door.  That  was  about  all  there 
was  in  David's  life — this  one  girl  and  the 
open  door.  And  so  intertwined  were  they 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  mind  that  they 
seemed  like  two  happy  dreams  constantly 
fading  one  into  another,  both  very  dis- 
tinct and  quite  inseparable.  For  it  was 
in  this  same  farmhouse  that  David  and 


his  beloved  Angela  had  begun  their  mar- 
ried life.  It  was  the  only  home  they 
had  ever  known  together,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  a  new  roof  and  an  addition 
which  was  to  contain  an  oak-panelled 
library  and  a  pink-and-gold  bedroom  for 
Angela)  it  was  the  only  home  they  ever 
wanted  to  know. 

For  one  year  Da\dd  had  paid  a  modest 
rental,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  so  satis- 
fied were  he  and  Angela  that  it  was  the 
best  home  in  the  world,  they  decided  to 
try  to  buy  the  place  outright.  Therefore, 
having  carefully  counted  their  capital  and 
such  prospects  as  the  future  might  have 
in  store  for  them,  they  called  on  the 
agent  of  the  property  and  briefly  told  him 
of  their  heart's  desire.  The  agent  ad- 
mitted that  the  owner  had  no  possible  use 
for  the  house  himself  and  would  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  part  with  it  on  easy  terms. 
These  surmises  proved  correct,  and  in  a 
week's  time  David  and  Angela  once  more 
met  at  the  agent's  office  to  sign  the  all- 
important  papers. 

The  agent  sat  behind  his  flat  desk, 
smiled  a  little  mysteriously,  and  with  one 
finger  tapped  the  long,  red-sealed  deeds 
that  lay  before  him. 

"Mr.  Dolliver,  whom  I  represent,"  he 
began,  "is  wilHng  to  accede  to  the  terms 
that  you  suggest.  My  client,  however 
reluctantly,  must  insist  on  one  condition 
which  it  is  quite  possible  may  deter  you 
from  buying  the  property." 

David  and  Angela  exchanged  swift, 
unhappy  glances,  and  then  David  nodded 
for  the  lawyer  to  continue. 

"The  original  owner  of  the  house,  one 
Abraham  Enright,  decreed  in  his  will 
that  so  long  as  the  house  lasted  the  eldest 
male  member  of  the  family  of  Enright 
should  always  have  the  privilege  of  oc- 
cupying a  certain  room  for  so  long  a 
period  as  he  saw  fit.  That  was  a  long 
time  ago — at  least  three  generations — and 
although  the  property  has  changed  hands 
several  times  that  same  clause  has  al- 
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ways  appeared  in  the  deed.  The  eldest  were  his  heirs  no  one  knew.  But  to  David 
living  descendant  of  Abraham  Enright,  if  and  Angela  the  present  heir  was  a  very 
there  is  one,  still  has  the  right  to  occupy  real  person  and  a  distinct  menace  to  their 
that  room.  I  believe  it  is  the  one  at  the  hves.  During  the  five  years  of  specula- 
northern  end  of  the  house  on  the  second  tion  their  composite  guesses  had  assumed 
floor."  the  form  and  character  of  a  real  individu- 

"  Then,  as  I  understand  it,"  said  David,  al.   According  to  this  gradually  conceived 

*' although  we  own  the  house  we  are  liable  idea  the  mysterious   stranger  who  was 

at  any  time  to  have  a  stranger  wander  in  legally  entitled  to  upset  their  lives  was  a 

and  settle  down  in  our  only  spare  room,  rather  elderly  person  with  few  humane  or 

and  perhaps  stay  there  until  he  dies  ?  "  kindly  instincts.     Also,  although  David 

"Exactly,"   said  the  agent.     "But  I  and  Angela  always  referred  to  him  as 

think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  since  the  "the  family  skeleton,"  he  was  very  short 

condition  was  first  m^ade  no  one,  so  far  as  and  stout,  had  a  stubbly,  iron-gray  beard 

is  known,  has  ever  taken  advantage  of  and  a  most  ungovernable  temper.    This 

the  privilege."  in  their  hours  of  depression  was  the  ogre 

For  a  few  tense  moments  David  al-  they  always   saw.     They  pictured   the 

ternately  turned  his  glance  from  the  keen,  roly-poly  form  stumping  up   the  road; 

smiling  eyes  of  the  lawyer  to  the  deeds,  they  saw  him  standing  in  the  doorway 

and  then  back  to  the  lawyer.  gruffly  demanding  entrance;  and  they  saw 

"Do  you  not  think,"  he  suggested,  "if  him  in  their   one  spare  bedroom — irri- 

I  saw  your  client  and  explained  how "  table,  gouty,  and,  with  his  meagre,  un- 

"Not  a  chance  in  the  world,"  the  law-  couth  belongings,  settled  there  for  Ufe. 

yer  interrupted.     "To   be   quite  frank  It  was  for  the  latter  reason,  perhaps,  that 

with  you,  I  don't  believe  he  cares  very  of  all  the  little  home  the  spare  room  alone 

much  whether  he  sells  the  property  or  failed  to  grow  in  beauty  and  comfort.    A 

not.    Personally,  and  I  speak  from  a  long  typical  farmhouse  bedroom,  cold,  gray, 

experience,  I  consider  the  terms,  in  spite  and   cheerless   they   had  found  it,   and 

of  this  unusual  condition,  very  favorable  cold,    gray,    and   cheerless   Angela   and 

to  you."  David  let  it  remain.    It  was  as  if  they  had 

David  glanced  at  Angela  and  saw  tears  prepared  a  vault  to  receive  the  remains 

slowly  ebbing  into  the  eyes  that  he  loved  of  all  their  happiest  and  most  cherished 

the  best  in  all  the  world.     Without  an-  hopes. 

other  word  he  reached  for  the  deeds  and  However,  apart  from  the  always  ex- 
quickly  seized  the  pen  the  lawyer  prof-  pected  visit  from  the  unwelcome  guest, 
fered  him.  Even  with  less  hesitation  Angela  and  David  had  known  five  years 
Angela  affixed  her  signature,  and  the  Ut-  of  well-nigh  perfect  content.  It  is  true 
tie  farmhouse,  with  the  exception  of  its  that  to  keep  the  place  in  proper  repair, 
one  absurd  and  annoying  condition,  was  .to  add  to  its  simple  comforts,  to  make 
their  very  own.  Angela's  flower-garden  worthy  of  its  love- 
When  David  and  Angela  had  once  ly  mistress  had  been  no  easy  task, 
inore  returned  home  they  spent  the  eve-  and  had  been  accomplished  not  •^^dthout 
ning  in  speculating  on  the  probable  per-  many  unmentioned  deeds  of  sacrifice  and 
sonality,  condition  of  life,  and  habits  of  privation.  For  ten  years  David  had 
the  stranger  who  at  any  moment  might  worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  the  com- 
demand  a  place  in  their  household.  The  pany  with  whom  he  had  found  his  first 
name  of  the  creator  of  the  unhappy  con-  employment,  but,  fortunately  or  unfor- 
dition  was  as  unknown  to  them  as  was  tunately,  David  had  been  born  with  a 
that  of  the  present  head  of  the  house  of  nature  which  contained  sweetness  and 
Enright.  They  speculated  about  him  that  kindliness  out  of  all  proportion  to  aggres- 
particular  night  and  for  the  next  five  siveness  or  business  acumen.  Therefore, 
years,  with  occasional  brief  lapses,  they  as  is  the  usual  fate  of  such  personalities, 
continued  to  speculate  about  him.  The  he  had  become  but  a  human  cog  in  a  great 
oldest  living  inhabitant  of  the  neighbor-  human  wheel  that  with  each  revolution 
hood  could  not  remember  an  Abraham  ground  out  many  dollars  for  its  owners. 
Enright  and  where  he  had  gone  and  who  For  ten  years  David  had  served  his  mas- 
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ters  well  and  just  as  far  as  he  was  al- 
lowed to  serve  them,  and,  then,  when  he 
had  reached  the  office  on  the  morning  of 
that  first  day  of  December,  he  found  the 
place  filled  with  whispered  rumors  that 
chilled  the  hearts  of  the  human  cogs. 
Big  Business  had  laid  its  steel  hand  on  the 
wheel  of  human  cogs  and  hereafter  it  was 
to  play  but  a  minor  part  in  a  really  great 
machine.  David  and  all  the  other  human 
cogs  knew  that  Big  Business  brought  with 
it  sons  and  nephews  and  cousins,  all  of 
whom  must  have  jobs,  and,  late  that  same 
afternoon,  the  fears  of  David  at  least 
proved  correct. 

With  a  heavy  heart  he  alighted  from 
the  train  and  with  feet  of  lead  he  started 
to  plod  wearily  over  the  brittle,  frozen 
roads  to  his  home.  After  ten  long  years  ! 
But  the  thought  that  was  uppermost  in 
David's  mind  was  not  one  of  reproach 
against  the  company  but  against  himself. 
Human  cogs  of  ten  years'  standing  could 
not  easily  find  new  positions,  and  David 
knew  this  as  well  as  he  knew  that  with 
all  the  needs  of  his  home  pressing  upon 
him  he  had  been  unable  to  lay  by.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  married  life  David 
had  held  no  secret  from  his  wife,  and  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  he  needed  the  help 
of  her  love  and  of  her  fine,  young  courage. 
They  sat  down  before  the  wood  fire  in  the 
little  sitting-room,  and  with  no  word  of 
bitterness  David  told  the  tragedy  that 
had  come  into  their  lives.  After  he  had 
finished  the  two  lovers  sat  in  silence. 
Gazing  into  the  crackling  fire,  her  chin 
resting  in  the  palm  of  one  hand,  Angela 
stretched  out  her  other  hand  until  it 
lay  in  that  of  her  husband.  For  a  few 
moments  they  remained  thus,  and  then, 
suddenly,  they  were  aroused  from  their 
unhappy  reveries  by  the  incessant  tooting 
of  an  automobile  horn,  evidently  clam- 
oring for  admission  at  their  garden  gate. 

"Delmonico's,"  said  Johnny  Enright 
to  his  chauffeur,  and,  with  a  dolorous 
sign  of  discontent,  fell  back  into  the  deep- 
cushioned  seat  of  his  limousine.  To  be 
whisked  away  in  such  a  gorgeous,  pur- 
ple-lined chariot  to  a  banquet  at  Del- 
monico's  might  have  brought  a  smile  of 
anticipatory  pleasure  to  some  young  men, 
but  not  to  Johnny  Enright.  Had  it  been 
a  dinner  with  a  few  congenial  friends,  that 


would  have  been  a  very  different  matter, 
but  of  all  the  chores  that  his  business  life 
very  occasionally  forced  upon  him,  the 
annual  banquet  given  to  the  big  men  in 
his  employ  bored  him  the  most.  He  hated 
the  dinner  with  its  innumerable  courses, 
he  hated  the  ostentatious  souvenirs,  the 
long-winded  speeches,  and,  most  of  all,  he 
hated  the  speech  that  he  himself  had  to 
make.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  latter  he 
could  at  least  have  partially  forgotten 
his  dislike  of  the  occasion  by  indulging 
in  large  libations  of  champagne.  But  as 
vice-president  and  the  practical  owner  of 
the  Universal  Milk  Company  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  appear  at  his  very  best 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  address  the 
officers  and  the  district  managers  of  that 
eminently  successful  concern. 

The  banquet  itself  proved  to  be  very 
much  like  every  other  banquet,  whether 
the  price  is  five  dollars  a  plate  or  five 
times  that  amount.  The  dinner  proper 
once  over,  the  old  gentlemen  at  the  speak- 
ers' table,  one  by  one,  arose  and  gravely 
threw  verbal  bouquets  at  every  one  pres- 
ent, including  themselves.  Johnny  sat 
between  two  of  these  elderly,  bearded  per- 
sons and  dreamily  wondered  whether  he 
would  spend  the  next  day  in  town  or  go 
to  Rye  to  play  golf.  And  then  he  was 
suddenly  aroused  from  his  revery  by  a 
sudden  break  in  the  oratory  which  at 
least  to  Enright  seemed  to  have  been 
rumbling  on  for  hours.  A  little  way  down 
the  table  a  young  man  with  a  Henry  Clay 
face  and  a  rarely  sympathetic  voice  was 
telling  his  elders  something  of  the  worth 
of  Abraham  Enright,  whose  sagacity  and 
high  principles  had  brought  the  Uni- 
versal Milk  Company  into  being  and  to 
whom  every  man  present  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  none  could  ever  hope  to 
pay.  From  Abraham  Enright  the  young 
and  convincing  orator  passed  to  his  son, 
John  Enright,  and,  having  properly 
crowned  him  with  laurel,  proceeded  to 
decorate  the  present  head  of  the  house  in 
a  similar  manner.  With  a  flushed  face 
and  downcast  eyes  Johnny  heard  himself 
credited  with  a  list  of  virtues  to  not  one 
of  which  could  he  possibly  lay  claim.  A 
few  minutes  later,  confused  and  still 
blushing,  Johnny  himself  arose  and 
heartily  thanked  the  young  man  for 
mentioning  all  the  things  that  he  should 
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be  and  wasn't,  but  promised  faithfully 
that  the  hint  should  not  go  unheeded. 
To  his  great  relief  the  banquet  came  to 
a  fairly  early  end,  the  mass  of  black 
coats  and  white  shirt-fronts  at  last  arose, 
disintegrated,  and  finally  disappeared. 
With  a  huge  sigh  Johnny  hustled  into  a 
fur  coat,  and,  with  all  possible  despatch, 
started  for  the  nearest  cabaret. 

It  was  early  afternoon  on  the  following 
day  when  Enright  awoke  from  a  hea\y 
sleep  and  rang  for  his  servant.  The 
strain  of  remaining  respectable  during  the 
long  banquet  had  been  too  much  for  him, 
and  to  make  up  for  it  he  had  one-stepped 
and  fox-trotted  and  supped  at  the  cab- 
aret until  the  new  day  was  well  on  its 
way.  His  first  half-crystallized  thought 
was  of  the  beautiful  young  butterfly  with 
whom  he  had  danced  away  the  early 
morning  hours,  and  then  his  mind  sud- 
denly reverted  to  the  boy  orator  with  the 
Henry  Clay  face  who  had  so  glowingly 
described  the  great  and  good  work  of  the 
three  generations  of  Enrights.  Perhaps 
the  youthful  district  manager  had  said 
what  he  said  because  he  believed  it,  or 
perhaps  he  thought  that  it  would  help 
him  with  the  officers  of  the  company  and 
bring  him  instant  preferment,  but,  what- 
ever his  intention,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  his  words  had  sunk  deep  into  the 
guilty,  joyous  soul  of  Johnny  Enright. 

For  some  time  Enright  lay  gazing  up 
at  the  ceiling,  listening  to  his  servant  mov- 
ing stealthily  about  the  room,  and  then 
he  cast  a  guilty  glance  at  the  clock.  To 
his  further  chagrin  he  found  that  it  was 
nearly  half  past  three.  Of  course,  it  was 
too  late  for  golf,  and,  as  he  had  no  dinner 
engagement,  a  long,  dull  afternoon  and 
night  in  town  faced  him  ominously.  He 
was  thoroughly  discouraged  at  the  out- 
look and  he  was  more  discouraged  about 
himself.  The  words  of  the  district  man- 
ager orator  returned  to  taunt  him  and 
upbraid  him  for  not  ha\^ng  lived  the  fine, 
useful  life  that  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  lived  instead  of  that  of  the  pampered 
son  of  a  multi-millionaire — a  waster. 
And  then,  as  he  still  lay  gazing  up  at  the 
ceiling,  but  now  quite  wide-awake,  there 
came  to  his  mind  a  talk  he  had  had  with 
his  father  just  before  the  old  man  had 
died.  The  conversation  that  he  now  re- 
called so  vividlv  seemed  to  fit  in  most 


curiously  with  the  district  manager's 
speech  as  well  as  his  gloomy  views  con- 
cerning his  own  present  worthless  exist- 
ence. 

They  had  been  sitting  together  in  his 
father's  study  and  the  gist  of  the  old 
man's  words  was  this: 

'^To-day,  my  son,  I  have  made  you  my 
sole  heir,  but,  for  certain  reasons,  there  is 
one  bequest  I  did  not  mention  in  my  mil. 
Your  grandfather  began  life  as  a  plain 
farmer.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  on 
a  Httle  place  that  was  known  as  The 
Oaks,  near  a  town  called  Millbrook,  in 
Jersey.  As  a  boy  he  worked  on  the  farm, 
and  among  his  other  chores  he  drove  the 
cows  to  and  from  the  pasture  and  milked 
them.  Long  before  he  died  he  estab- 
lished one  of  the  biggest  milk  concerns 
this  or  any  other  country  has  ever  known. 
When  he  was  successful  he  moved  to  New 
York,  but  in  a  way  he  held  on  to  the  farm 
at  Millbrook.  He  practically  gave  the 
place  over  to  an  old  farmer  and  his  wife, 
but  he  always  retained  the  privilege  of 
spending  a  night  there  whenever  he  saw 
fit.  And,  in  spite  of  his  town  house  and 
the  big  place  he  built  afterw^ard  at  El- 
beron,  he  frequently  availed  himself  of 
the  pri\dlege.  He  contended  that  one 
night  at  the  old  farm  not  only  did  his 
nerves  a  world  of  good  but  kept  his  rela- 
tive values  straight.  If  the  money  came 
in  a  Httle  too  fast  he  would  run  down  and 
have  a  look  at  the  old  cow  pasture  and  the 
barnyard  where  he  worked  as  a  bare- 
footed boy.  And  when  he  felt  that  his 
power  was  getting  the  better  of  his  heart 
and  his  common  sense  he  would  spend  a 
night  in  his  old  whitewashed  room  at  the 
farm,  sleep  on  a  corn-husk  mattress,  and 
go  back  to  town  chastened  and  ready  to 
help  others  who  hadn't  had  his  luck  or 
his  talent  for  success.  When  your  grand- 
father died  he  left  the  old  place  to  the 
farmer  who  had  looked  after  it  for  him, 
but  it  was  stipulated  in  the  deed  that  the 
eldest  male  member  of  his  family  should 
always  have  the  right  to  occupy  his  bed- 
room." 

''And  did  you  ever  take  advantage  of 
the  pri\dlege?"  Johnny  asked. 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Johnny's  father. 
"The  place  had  changed  hands  before  I 
grew  old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  feel 
the  need  of  it.     But  several  times  I  ran 
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down  there  and  looked  at  the  farm  where 
father  had  made  his  start,  and  I  must  say 
it  always  helped  me  over  some  hard  place. 
Do  as  you  feel  best  about  it,  my  boy,  but 
the  privilege  of  spending  a  night,  or  as 
many  nights  as  you  choose,  in  the  old 
house  is  yours,  and  I'm  pretty  sure  that 
some  of  these  days  it  might  do  you  good 
to  take  advantage  of  it." 

For  the  first  time  Johnny  was  old 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  understand 
what  his  father's  words  had  meant  and 
his  mind  was  already  made  up.  Jumping 
out  of  bed,  he  ordered  his  chauffeur  to  re- 
port at  once  with  his  touring-car,  told  his 
servant  to  pack  his  bag  for  one  night,  and 
then  proceeded  to  complete  his  hasty 
toilet.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was  in  his 
big  gray  touring-car,  alone,  and  dri\dng  it 
toward  the  Fort  Lee  ferry  as  fast  as  the 
speed  laws  would  permit.  It  was  a  fine, 
crisp  December  day,  and  the  clear,  sharp 
air  of  the  North  River  made  his  blood 
tingle  and  drove  away  every  vestige  of 
the  unhappy  effects  of  the  last  long,  hard 
night.  The  farther  he  wxnt,  the  more 
times  he  lost  his  way,  the  more  broadly 
did  Johnny  Enright  smile  at  his  adven- 
ture. It  was  already  dark;  he  was  soon 
to  knock  at  the  door  of  a  house  he  had 
never  seen  and  demand  a  night's  lodging 
of  people  even  of  whose  names  he  was  ig- 
norant. His  mind,  now  alert  and  keen, 
fairly  thrilled  at  the  idea,  and  he  compared 
himself  to  the  imaginative  heroes  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights."  The  latter  thought 
it  was,  no  doubt,  that  made  him  decide 
to  emulate  the  adventurers  of  the  fiction 
of  the  Far  East  and  present  himself  to  his 
unknown  hosts  under  an  assumed  name. 
Then,  later,  when  they  had  rudely  refused 
him  admission,  he  would  dramatically  de- 
clare his  true  identity.  Who,  indeed, 
should  say  now^  that  Johnny  Enright  was 
^N-ithout  imagination  or  that  there  was  no 
longer  the  spirit  of  adventure  throughout 
the  land  1 

Thus  it  was,  when  Da\^d  left  Angela  by 
the  fire  and  went  out  to  his  front  gate,  the 
young  man  in  the  gray  car  introduced 
himself  as  Mr.  Brown- Jones.  The  stran- 
ger also  admitted  that  he  had  lost  his 
way  and  was  thoroughly  chilled  after  his 
long  ride.  Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Brown- 
Jones  was  before  the  Prindle  fireplace 
and,  mth  its  help  and  that  of  a  hot  whis- 


key toddy  that  Angela  had  brewed  for 
him,  was  gradually  being  thawed  into  a 
state  of  genial  warmth.  When,  still  later, 
Mr.  Brown- Jones  suggested  that  he  con- 
tinue on  his  way,  Angela  and  David 
only  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  both  of 
them  insisted  on  accompanying  him  to 
the  spare  bedchamber  to  be  sure  that 
ever>^thing  that  could  be  done  was  done 
for  the  unexpected  guest. 

"We  always  have  it  ready,"  said  David 
as  he  lighted  the  candle  that  stood  before 
the  sadly  tarnished  mirror.  "We've  been 
expecting  a  guest  these  five  years." 

"A  long  wait,"  said  Mr.  Brown- Jones. 
"You  must  have  been  looking  forward  to 
his  coming  with  much  pleasure." 

Da\'id  looked  at  Angela  and  smiled. 
"Hardly  that, Mr.  Brown- Jones,"  he  said. 
"But  it's  a  long  story,  and  I'll  tell  you  at 
dinner." 

Da\'id  not  only  told  the  story  at  dinner, 
but  he  told  of  all  of  his  and  Angela's  fears 
as  to  the  coming  of  this  Enright — the  ogre 
who  might  legally  settle  down  on  them, 
bag  and  baggage,  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  their  happiness. 
And  then,  while  Angela  talked,  David 
wondered,  now  that  he  had  lost  his  job, 
if  there  was  to  be  any  more  happiness. 
Johnny  Enright,  alias  Brown-Jones, 
smiled  pleasantly  at  Angela  as  she  chatted 
on,  but  he  really  heard  nothing  of  what 
she  said.  For  he,  too,  was  wondering — 
wondering  that  any  two  people  could  find 
so  much  happiness  in  the  world  as  these 
two  babes  in  the  wood  on  whom,  by  some 
curious  whim  of  fate,  he  had  so  unexpect- 
edly stumbled.  After  dinner,  indeed  un- 
til far  into  the  night,  they  sat  about  the 
fire  and,  as  the  hours  grew,  so  grew  the 
confidence  in  each  other  of  these  three 
new  friends.  There  was  something  so 
genial  and  gay,  a  certain  human  warmth 
about  Mr.  Brown- Jones,  that,  to  Angela 
and  David,  it  seemed  to  permeate  the 
whole  room  and  completely  envelop  their 
minds  and  hearts.  So  intimate  became 
the  talk  that  Da\dd  even  confided  to  the 
stranger  the  dream  of  the  new  wing  which 
was  to  contain  the  oak-panelled  library 
and  the  pink-and-gold  bedroom  for  An- 
gela. And  then,  when  it  was  very  late, 
and  without  knowing  exactly  why  or  how, 
David  told  of  the  great  tragedy  that 
had  befallen  them  that  very  day.    But, 
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although  the  stranger  spoke  words  of 
sympathy,  David,  and  Angela,  too,  were 
a  little  hurjt  to  note  how  lightly  he  regard- 
ed the  loss  of  a  job.  Indeed,  in  the  very 
midst  of  David's  tale  of  woe  Air.  Brown- 
Jones  clasped  his  hands  over  his  stomach, 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  rafters,  and  smiled  as 
if  a  new  and  beautiful  idea  had  just  en- 
tered his  good-looking  head. 

Angela  and  David  were  up  and  about 
early  the  next  morning,  but  not  so  early 
as  the  stranger,  Avhom  they  found  wan- 
dering happily  about  the  barnyard. 

''Never  have  I  felt  so  refreshed,"  said 
Mr.  Brown- Jones.  "That  room  of  yours 
is  a  tonic — almost  an  inspiration.  It  has 
given  even  me  a  whole  lot  of  ideas." 

It  was  at  breakfast  that  Enright  dis- 
closed his  identity  and  told  them  of  the 
ideas. 

"Down  at  Norfolk,"  he  said,  "I've  got 
a  houseboat  waiting  for  me.  It's  a  bit 
of  a  tub  but  rather  comfortable.  We'll 
drift  down  the  canals  to  Florida,  and  play 
golf  at  Saint  Augustine  and  roulette  at 
Palm  Beach.  And  then,  if  the  notion 
seizes  us,  we  can  go  to  New  Orleans  for 
the  carnival  and  a  dinner  at  Jules's,  or  we 
can  run  over  to  Havana  for  some  good 
green  cigars.  What  do  you  say? — I'll 
even  promise  to  have  you  back  in  time  for 
Angela  to  do  her  spring  planting.  Besides 
that,  by  then  Da\'id  and  I  have  got  to 
begin  our  real  life's  work  with  the  Uni- 
versal Milk  Company.  The  company 
mayn't  know  that,  but  we  know  it." 

At  the  moment  neither  Angela  nor 
David  gave  an  answer;  in  fact,  they  never 


did  give  an  answer  in  words.  David  tried 
to  say  something,  but  it  was  a  rather 
sorry  effort,  and  Angela,  suddenly  jump- 
ing up  from  the  table,  ran  to  her  bed- 
room, from  which  she  later  returned  with 
a  nose  much  bepowdered. 

True  to  his  word,  Enright  brought 
them  back  just  as  the  first  crocus  in  An- 
gela's garden  poked  its  head  into  the 
warm  spring  sunshine.  A  few  months  of 
luxurious  ease  had  in  no  way  dimmed 
their  love  for  the  little  farmhouse.  As 
they  turned  the  bend  in  the  road  and 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  it  there  was 
still  the  same  thrill.  The  same  old  home 
— and  yet,  as  they  drew  nearer,  they 
found  it  was  not  quite  the  same.  Evi- 
dently the  fairies  had  been  at  work  over- 
night, for  there  it  was — the  new  wing. 
On  close  inspection  they  found  the  oak- 
panelled  library,  just  as  it  had  appeared 
in  David's  dreams,  and  a  pink-and-gold 
bedroom — almost  as  exquisite  in  its  love- 
liness as  the  loveliness  of  Angela  herself. 
Ever}^^vhere,  as  they  ran  through  the 
house  like  two  laughing  children,  they 
found  new  treasures — treasures  devised 
and  created  by  the  clever  architect  and 
the  cleverer  lady  decorator,  both  of  whom 
served  under  the  golden  wand  of  Johnny 
Enright.  Every^vhere  they  found  some- 
thing new  to  admire  and  to  wonder  at — 
ever^^vhere  except  in  one  room,  which 
they  found  just  as  they  had  left  it.  The 
golden  wand  of  Johnny  Enright  had 
spared  that  one  room.  There  it  was,  cold, 
gray,  uncompromising  —  a  hard-bound 
legacy,  a  reminder  of  other,  simpler  days. 


TO   A    DESERTED    GARDEN 


By  Evelyn   Hardy 


Thy  silent  places  birds  do  love; 
The  robin,  wren,  the  thrush,  and  dove 
All  know  thy  cosey  sheltered  nooks. 
Thy  bending  trees,  thy  trickling  brooks. 


No  human  gardener  cares  for  thee 
Like  bird,  like  beast,  like  buzzing  bee. 
'Tis  Nature  tends  to  all  thy  wants. 
She  knows  thy  ways,  thy  secret  haunts. 


'Tis  tonic  to  the  tired  mind 
To  walk  within  thee,  and  to  find 
A  glimpse  of  Heaven  there  concealed 
Which  is  not  found  in  road  or  field. 


LOOKING   YOUTH    IN    THE    FACE 


By  Pearce  Bailey,  M.D. 


ICCORDING  to  the  Ger- 
man recruiting  figures  for 
1 9 ID,  only  fifty- three  per 
cent  of  their  men  of  mih- 
tary  age  are  fit  for  first- 
class  service.  There  is, 
perhaps,  similarity  enough  between  the 
requirements  of  mihtary  service  and  those 
of  the  fierce  industrial  competition  of  civil 
life,  and  between  us  and  the  Germans,  to 
sanction  the  guess,  in  the  absence  of  sta- 
tistics which  might  prove  it  wrong,  that 
there  is  no  great  dissimilarity  between 
the  conditions  as  to  the  fitness  of  adoles- 
cents in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  If 
sticking  at  a  useful  thing,  and  excelling 
in  it,  and  enjoying  the  process  is  an  index 
of  first-class  ability,  and  if  the  reverse 
stamps  ability  as  not  first-class,  we  have 
proof  and  to  spare  that  large  numbers  of 
our  young  men — and  young  women,  too, 
whom  military  figures  do  not  as  yet  in- 
clude— are  not  fit  for  first-class  jobs. 

In  that  they  recognize  a  relative  in- 
feriority at  the  outset,  the  Germans  gain 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  capacity  up 
to  standard,  or  of  allowing  for  deficiences. 
We  make  no  such  humiliating  admissions, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  distinctly  feeble- 
minded, whom  the  graded  classes  in  the 
public  schools  partially  provide  for.  We 
seem  to  cherish  the  agreeable  hypothesis 
that  all  our  boys  and  girls  grow  up  equal, 
that  all  are  first-class,  and  all  alike  fitted 
for  the  intense  and  varied  requirements 
of  modern  life.  On  this  hypothesis  we 
plan  complacently  our  educational  and 
training  systems.  The  disparity  between 
what  we  wish  for  and  what  we  get  comes 
out  soon  enough,  but  not  until  the  results 
are  past  remedying  or,  if  remediable,  have 
already  involved  great  economic  loss. 

The  proof  of  the  error  in  our  original  hy- 
pothesis is  furnished  by  the  large  numbers 
of  persons  who  fail  hopelessly,  by  those 
who  waste  time  and  money  in  changing 
occupations  before  they  find  one  suited  to 
them,  by  those  who  never  find  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  do  well  enough  to  be 
entirely  independent.  In  the  State  of 
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New  York,  with  a  population  of  nine  and 
one-half  millions,  there  are  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  who  are  regis- 
tered every  year  as  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  either  by  reason  of  physical 
disability,  mental  defects,  or  criminality. 
For  every  one  whose  inefficiency  leaves 
him  stranded  on  State  or  private  charity, 
there  are  doubtless  three  or  four  who, 
though  practically  of  no  constructive  use, 
have  escaped  registration.  It  Vv  ould,  per- 
haps, not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  assume 
that  ten  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation of  this  State  are,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  and  for  shorter  or  longer  periods, 
in  a  position  of  approximate  if  not  abso- 
lute economic  dependence. 

The  percentage  of  failures  in  our  col- 
leges is  extravagantly  large.  It  is  least 
where  the  requirements  for  entrance  are 
high.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  one  class  was 
dropped  from  the  academic  department  of 
an  Eastern  university  well  known  for  its 
rigid  entrance  examinations.  In  one  of 
the  best  American  schools  of  technology, 
not  more  than  forty  out  of  every  hundred 
men  entering  receive  diplomas  at  the  end 
of  four  years.  A  recent  re\dew  of  ten  con- 
secutive classes  in  fourteen  American  col- 
leges showed  as  an  average  result  that 
from  twenty  per  cent  to  twenty-two  per 
cent  of  freshmen  do  not  become  sopho- 
mores and  that  from  sixteen  per  cent  to 
eighteen  per  cent  of  sophomores  do  not 
become  juniors. 

But  in  addition  to  this  it  is  no  secret 
that  many  of  the  young  men  who  flock  to 
our  colleges,  even  if  they  do  not  fail  in 
their  studies,  find  out  there  that  they  are 
not  fitted  for  the  variety  of  education  with 
which  it  was  proposed  to  equip  them. 
Doctor  Stewart  Paton  offered,  at  one 
time,  to  examine  and  talk  with  Princeton 
students  who  were  not  doing  well  in  col- 
lege or  who  felt,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  there.  He  was 
so  quickly  overrun  with  consultations 
that  he  had  no  time  left  to  do  anything 
else,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  phil- 
anthropic plan.    Life  in  college  is  life  in 
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miniature,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  failures  which  harass  all  vo- 
cations result  from  the  worker  being  un- 
equal to,  or  unfitted  for,  the  profession  or 
trade  he  chanced  to  choose.  If  only  he 
could  have  found  this  out  early  enough, 
and  have  made  a  wiser  choice,  he  might 
have  saved  his  backers  much  besides  anx- 
iety, to  say  nothing  of  his  own  personal 
happiness. 

The  economic  significance  of  this  ques- 
tion is  immediately  apparent.  The  boy 
who  goes  to  college  and  has  to  leave  it, 
either  for  lack  of  interest  or  because  he 
finds  something  that  suits  him  better, 
pays  more  than  any  experiment  ought  to 
cost;  the  young  man  backed  into  some 
industrial  venture  at  which  he  fails,  has 
not  only  sacrificed  the  capital  he  rep- 
resents, but  has  also  impaired  his  chances 
of  succeeding  at  something  else.  But  in 
these,  as  in  less  ambitious  apprenticeships, 
it  is  perhaps  wiser  in  the  end  to  admit  un- 
fitness and  take  the  loss,  than  to  keep  on 
at  a  venture  which  is  bound  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful. Even  if  a  man  is  not  so  unfaith- 
ful to  his  job  that  it  will  have  none  of 
him,  even  if  failure  is  not  absolute,  by 
keeping  on  without  hope  of  real  success 
or  harmony  with  his  work  he  misses  the 
elation  that  comes  from  adapted  labor, 
and  is  assailed  every  day  of  his  life  by 
two  persistent  enemies  of  efficiency — dis- 
couragement and  discontent.  And  this, 
too,  is  of  economic  importance,  though 
viewed  psychologically.  For  whoever  is 
nailed  to  a  career  at  which  he  never  can 
excel  lives  under  the  cloud  of  his  own 
inadequacy.  Realizing  that  he  has  not 
obtained  the  respect  for  himself  and  from 
others  necessary  for  his  happiness  and 
productiveness,  and  believing  that  he 
might  have  had  better  things  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  he  nourishes  always  a  sul- 
len resentment  against  the  world. 

We  hear  so  much  nowadays  about  al- 
cohol and  kindred  social  dangers  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  evil  in  some  form 
is  here  to  stay,  in  defiance  of  all  crusades, 
and  that  a  real  emancipation  from  evil  im- 
plies more  than  attempts  to  eradicate  it. 
It  implies  also  a  strength  to  conquer  it, 
whatever  form  it  may  take.  All  indi- 
viduals must  be  protected  during  certain 
periods,  and  some  individuals  always;  but 
a  fundamental  purpose  in  preparing  any 


one  for  life  should  be  to  further  a  devel- 
opment which  eventually  will  leave  him 
so  free  that  he  can  himself  protect  himself 
against  the  perils  of  his  environment.  Of 
the  various  means  recommended  for  ac- 
complishing this,  work  that  interests  and 
keeps  a  man  cheerful  is  the  one  that  has 
stood  the  test  best.  It  arouses  the  con- 
sciousness of  creativeness  and  the  feelings 
of  identity  and  self-reliance.  It  is  such 
feelings  that  tap  a  man's  best  energies 
and  so  multiply  his  powers  of  resistance 
by  ten.  Without  such  feelings,  energies 
find  other  outlets  and  show  themselves  as 
discontent  and  perversity. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  not  to  forget 
this  factor  of  personal  feeling  now  in  our 
day,  when  industrial  organization  has  al- 
ready so  far  invaded  the  domain  of  indi- 
vidual craftsmanship,  and  to  compensate 
for  this  invasion  by  efforts  undertaken  to 
insure  the  task  of  each  worker  being  the 
one  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  both  men- 
tally and  physically.  But  this  can  never 
be  done  unless  at  the  outset  we  recognize 
and  arrange  for  the  natural  inequalities 
of  men. 

According  to  the  dictionary,  the  pur- 
pose of  education  is  ''  to  bring  out  or  elicit 
or  develop  from  a  condition  of  latent, 
or  rudimentary,  or  potential  existence." 
This  definition  recognizes  the  differences 
in  individuals  which  our  present  modes 
of  education  recognize  most  imperfectly. 
By  our  methods,  in  the  absence  of  some 
special  flaire  or  aptitude,  or  of  some  de- 
fect which,  as  the  French  have  it,  ''jumps 
to  the  eyes,"  all  individuals  of  similar 
groups  are  educated  along  similar  lines. 
We  pay  little  heed  to  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  various  individual 
qualities.  Yet  in  some  these  may  be  too 
rudimentary  to  merit  development  along 
the  lines  of  the  group,  while  the  particular 
potentialities  of  others  may  promise  to 
repay  a  much  higher  elaboration  than  is 
possible  in  that  group. 

Certain  inequalities  are  manifestly 
within  the  limits  of  the  average  and  must 
be  treated  alike.  Certain  preferences, 
certain  aptitudes,  certain  associations  of 
brilliancy  and  weakness,  overevaluation 
of  emotional  qualities  to  a  degree  to  im- 
pair their  practical  usefulness,  a  strong 
mind  tenanting  a  frail  body,  all  of  these, 
perhaps,  have  their  best  chance  of  finding 
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balance  or  adjustment  through  the  ordi- 
nary school,  industrial,  or  college  training. 
Perhaps  no  more  insistent  method  could 
be  devised  to  assort  young  men  with  the 
above  characteristics  than  the  one  now 
in  use.  But  the  other  large  class,  a  class 
which  physicians  and  teachers  have 
brought  to  their  attention  constantly,  and 
which  corresponds  to  the  forty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  German  recruits  who  are  unfit 
for  first-class  service,  contains  those  who 
cannot  make'  the  best  of  themselves  as 
personal  units  or  as  citizens,  unless  special 
efforts  are  made  to  adapt  their  education 
and  their  life-work  to  their  individual  re- 
quirements. Members  of  this  class  de- 
mand a  more  detailed  attention. 

Perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  possible  to 
pick  out  beforehand  the  best  occupations 
for  all  young  men,  whatever  their  ca- 
pacity may  be  at  the  time  of  this  all-im- 
portant decision.  But  at  present  the  ne- 
cessity of  interference  for  the  purpose  of 
allotting  them  is  only  insisted  upon  for 
those  who  are  either  not  first-class  or  who 
require  some  special  training  before  they 
can  become  so. 

In  countries  which  have  a  military  serv- 
ice, the  service  itself  provides  means  for 
a  selection  or  sorting  out  of  individuals 
in  early  life.  Physical  conditions  are  as- 
certained before  entering  the  army,  and 
capacities  are  determined  by  the  way  in- 
dividuals react  under  the  exactions  of 
discipline,  which  are  fLxed  and  controlled. 
For  months  or  years  such  men  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  a  psychological  experiment 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining capacity  in  respect  to  endurance, 
adaptability,  respect  for  authority,  self- 
control,  and  power  of  co-operation.  In 
the  absence  of  any  such  system  in  the 
United  States,  the  question  arises,  should 
not  some  means  be  devised  for  obtaining 
the  same  or,  if  possible,  even  better  re- 
sults in  civil  life  than  are  obtained  by 
the  tests  incidental  to  military  service. 
Would  not  even  a  peace-loving  country 
be  better  off  in  the  end  if  it  made  some 
effort  to  determine  beforehand  the  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  of  the  young  men 
on  whose  shoulders  will  so  soon  rest  its 
political  and  social  welfare  ? 

The  practical  and  immediate  advan- 
tages to  individuals  and  to  industry  of 
such  a  determination,  as  far  as  physical 


health  is  concerned,  every  one  concedes. 
Such  examinations  ensure  the  recognition 
of  and  provision  for  tendencies  which  may 
become  disabling  if  let  go  on  unattended 
to. 

For  instance,  boys  with  deficient  chest 
expansion  should  not  engage  in  occupa- 
tions where  there  is  much  dust.  Un- 
less this  defect  can  be  remedied  during 
the  educating  period,  they  should  choose 
occupations  which  woxild  develop  their 
lungs.  The  adolescent  with  a  strong  fam- 
ily history  of  diabetes,  and  with  a  ten- 
dency to  this  disease  himself,  which  may 
be  determined  experimentally,  should  not 
only  observe  certain  precautions  as  to 
diet,  but  should  choose  a  life  which  is 
as  calm  and  equable  as  possible.  The 
boy  with  a  high  degree  of  hypermetropia 
should  not  select  an  occupation  which  will 
always  require  accuracy  and  flexibility  of 
vision,  because  after  forty,  with  the  loss 
of  power  of  accommodation  incidental  to 
advancing  years,  his  vision  will  decline. 
A  hypermetropic  surgeon  is  apt  to  be- 
come a  menace  to  his  clients  when  he  gets 
to  be  forty-five. 

The  value  of  examinations  of  psycho- 
logical characteristics  meets  with  no  such 
indorsement  as  does  estimation  of  phys- 
ical fitness.  Character  and  personality 
are  regarded  as  too  complicated  to  be 
analyzed.  People  generally  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  psychology  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  can  identify  certain  trends,  cor- 
rect many  defects,  and  indicate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  character  has  its 
best  chance  of  practical  development. 
They  fail  to  realize  that  the  teachings  of 
two  closely  alUed  sciences  have,  in  recent 
years,  ampHfied  psychology  and  made  it  a 
trustworthy  method  for  the  understand- 
ing or  solution  of  human  problems. 
Comparative  psychology  has  taught  the 
enormous  influence  which  racial  history 
exercises  upon  our  behavior,  and  abnor- 
mal psychology  has  furnished  opportuni- 
ties to  study  basic  traits  of  character 
which  in  the  abnormal  are  drawn  with 
such  rough  lines. 

Psychological  methods  can  now,  for 
example,  indicate  defects  with  great  ac- 
curacy. They  can  show  the  difference  be- 
tween originality  and  a  superficial  bright- 
ness largely  the  result  of  imitation.  They 
may  ferret  out  aptitudes  which  had  been 
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dormant  and  not  recognized,  the  recogni- 
tion and  cultivation  of  which  may  prove 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  individual. 
They  show  very  definitely  tendencies 
which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  en- 
slaving habits.  All  habits  have  a  similar 
origin,  the  result  of  certain  struggles  of 
the  individual  with  himself.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  particular  habit  is  determined 
by  the  personal  and  social  conditions 
which  exist  at  the  time  it  is  begun.  When 
the  habit  is  once  formed,  or  even  when 
the  tendency  to  habit  formation  is  pro- 
nounced wdthout  the  actual  formation  of 
it,  the  type  of  the  personality  is  usually 
recognizable  by  one  skilled  in  such  mat- 
ters. Finally,  the  by^vays  of  habits  are  so 
characteristic  that  it  is  frequently  possible 
to  recognize  the  particular  habit  that  an 
individual  is  addicted  to,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  facts  on  this  specific  point. 
For  example,  any  one  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  drug  habitues  can  make  a  fairly 
accurate  guess,  from  behavior  alone,  as  to 
the  particular  drug  by  which  the  addict  is 
enslaved. 

Information  concerning  the  will  can 
often  be  determined  in  a  concrete  way. 
Leaving  entirely  out  of  account  the  purely 
metaphysical  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  will,  clinically  it  shows  itself  as  per- 
sistence and  determination.  Its  quality 
and  usefulness  to  the  individual  is  deter- 
mined not  only  by  its  own  strength,  but 
also  by  the  nature  of  the  object  on  which 
it  expends  itself.  If  the  object  is  imper- 
fect, the  wiU  becomes  negative  instead 
of  positive,  so  that  instead  of  being  con- 
structive, it  becomes  a  refusal  to  do  this, 
that,  or  the  other  thing  and  is  spoken  of 
as  obstinacy.  There  is  no  single  test 
which  reveals  anomalies  of  volition,  for 
the  will  is  a  summation  of  the  general 
psychological  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  such  a  summation  furnishes 
invaluable  information  as  to  the  person's 
capacity. 

An  especially  important  field  for  psy- 
chological examinations  among  a  liighly 
cultured  people  is  an  analysis  of  the  way 
ideals  are  formed.  In  considering  them 
sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  influence  of 
example  and  surroundings.  Colonel  Hen- 
derson puts  it  concretely  when  he  says: 
''If  Stonewall  Jackson  had  been  a  New 
Englander,  educated  in  the  belief  that  se- 


cession was  rebellion,  he  would  assuredly 
have  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union;  if  Ulysses  Grant  had 
been  a  Virginian,  imbibing  the  doctrines 
of  States'  rights  with  liis  mother's  milk,  it 
is  just  as  certain  that  he  would  have  worn 
the  Confederate  gray."  Energies  are  di- 
rected on  the  one  hand  and  held  back  on 
the  other  by  ideals;  and  whether  an  indi- 
vidual's ideals  are  suited  to  his  particular 
capacities  or  to  the  environment  in  which 
he  moves  is  an  important  factor  in  his  per- 
sonal efficiency.  Such  ideals  are  formed 
in  the  beginning  by  the  imitation  of  those 
people,  especially  the  father  and  the 
mother,  by  whom  the  child  is  surrounded 
in  early  years.  Later,  these  are  added  to 
by  the  imitation  of  admired  characters  in 
history,  in  fiction,  or  in  actual  life,  until 
finally  a  person's  abstract  idealistic  con- 
ceptions are  an  amalgamation  of  these 
various  components.  At  any  point  of 
this  idealistic  evolution,  ideals  may  be- 
come inconsistent  with  reality,  so  that 
many  individuals  cherish  aims  which  are 
quite  at  variance  with  common  sense. 
Such  views  may  be  corrected  or  at  least 
directed  toward  a  level  of  greater  use- 
fulness, either  by  individual  explanation 
or  by  the  conditions  of  life.  If  no  such 
correction  takes  place,  it  results  that  a 
person's  ideals  may  limit  his  development 
in  many  lines  of  perfectly  respectable  en- 
deavor, and,  consequently,  he  or  she,  in 
order  to  succeed,  must  either  abandon 
certain  points  of  view  or  else  choose  some 
vocation  wdth  which  they  are  not  totally 
incompatible.  A  man's  most  cherished 
ideal  may  really  be  an  ill-conceived  notion 
or  a  prejudice.  As  such  it  may  hinder  his 
best  expression  for  many  years.  Then  in 
the  light  of  a  single  experience,  or  as  the 
result  of  the  enlargement  of  all  his  expe- 
rience, it  suddenly  is  rolled  away,  and 
the  individual  emerges  from  his  sepulchre 
something  quite  different  from  what  he 
had  been  before.  He  always  may  have 
been  remarked  as  a  person  of  good  intel- 
ligence and  fine  mind,  and  people  may 
have  wondered  that  he  never  got  any- 
where, and  then  suddenly  he  surprises 
every  one  by  getting  somewhere.  It  is 
along  such  lines  that  are  to  be  explained 
the  puzzling  cases  of  people  who  develop 
late. 

In  view  of  the  practical  quality  of  the 
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results  of  psychological  examinations  thus  certain  lines  of  work,  and  if  they  follow 
outlined,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  these  lines  the  result  is  not  only  economic 
that  much  practical  knowledge  can  there-  failure,  but  physical  and  mental  collapse. 
by  be  gained  concerning  an  individual,  Such  young  persons  are  recognizable  by  a 
which  may  give  a  clearer  conception  as  variety  of  signs.  In  some,  at  the  outset 
to  his  place  in  the  world,  and  may  even  there  is  much  mental  brilliancy,  which  de- 
indicate  the  conditions  which  will  lead  to  teriorates  under  the  stress  of  discipline 
his  fullest  development.  Even  if  it  be  and  hard  work,  and  if  hard  work  is  per- 
granted  that  psychological  investigations  sisted  in  they  become  moody  or  peculiar 
can  do  nothing  for  boys  who  are  easily  or  even  actually  insane.  The  early  deter- 
recognized  as  first-class,  the  second-class  mination  of  the  temperament  which  is  as- 
boys,  who  after  all  are  nearly  one-half  sociated  with  this  variety  of  personality  is 
of  the  whole,  should  derive  much  useful  rarely  made  by  either  parents  or  teachers, 
benefit  from  them.  The  boy  who  seems  to  If  it  were  recognized  and  social  conditions 
have  no  special  qualifications  or  special  shaped  to  meet  it,  ultimate  results  would 
interests  when  he  reaches  the  period  when  be  quite  different.  The  idiosyncrasies  of 
he  should  begin  to  prepare  for  his  life-  this  class  becomes  plain  when  they  begin 
work  is  convicted  by  his  own  indifference  to  seem  alien  to  their  surroundings  or  at 
of  not  being  first-class.  In  the  event  of  war  with  them.  Even  in  their  school- 
his  parents  having  no  employment  or  oc-  days,  and  later  in  college,  such  persons 
cupation  ready  at  hand,  he  falls  into  present  a  disharmony  with  their  envi- 
something  haphazard.  Such  a  boy  un-  ronment;  their  development  is  irregular, 
der  present  arrangements,  may  have  apti-  While  brilliant  in  one  or  two  ways,  they 
tudes  which  could  be  experimentally  de-  are  stupid  or  abnormal  in  the  way  they 
termined,  and  which  might  permit  him  react  toward  life.  The  whole  personality 
to  excel  at  some  particular  calling,  or  he  is  uneven  and  shows  lack  of  dependabil- 
may  have  defects  which  definitely  pro-  ity.  In  the  work  that  they  are  made  to  do 
hibit  certain  callings.  There  is  another  they  are  unhappy,  obstinate,  insubordi- 
class  of  boys  between  whom  and  their  nate,  and  both  teachers  and  parents  are 
parents  there  is  disagreement  as  to  what  surprised  to  discover  that  punishment 
they  should  do.  Each  is,  perhaps,  con-  makes  no  difference.  There  is  no  absolute 
trolled  by  an  idealistic  preference  for  some  standard  by  which  such  individuals  may 
occupation,  but  the  ideals  do  not  coin-  be  judged  as  a  class.  On  the  contrary, 
cide.  Psychological  examinations  might  each  one  is  different,  depending  upon  he- 
determine  whether  the  boy  really  had  redity,  environment,  early  education,  pas- 
some  leaning  to  or  qualifications  for  what  sionate  prejudices  acquired  through  indi- 
he  wanted  to  do,  or  whether  his  ideals  on  vidual  experience,  a  lack  of  balance  in 
the  subject  were  purely  imitative  without  learning,  and  a  discrepancy  in  moral  de- 
solid  foundation,  and  whether  he  would  velopment,  capacity,  and  ideals.  Each 
do  better  at  the  calling  that  his  father  requires  a  different  social  remedy.  They 
wished  him  to  follow.  In  deciding  this  are  the  boys  that  present  the  most  serious 
question,  the  antipathy  which  not  infre-  problems  that  parents  have  to  face,  such 
quently  exists,  although  hotly  denied,  be-  as  drinking,  failure  in  studies,  tendency 
tween  parent  and  child  would  have  to  be  to  evil  associations,  criminal  and  immoral 
considered.  It  has  often  been  found,  tendencies.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
when  a  parent  is  determined  on  some  one  are  the  product  of  conditions  and  are  not 
thing,  and  the  son  just  as  obstinately  on  incurable  delinquents.  Could  the  funda- 
another,  that  the  divergence  is  not  on  the  mental  disharmony  be  recognized  early 
real  issue,  but  on  a  personal  antagonism  enough,  and  could  conditions  be  changed, 
which  neither  of  the  two  admits.  many  of  these  boys  might  be  saved  from 
There  is  another  large  class  of  boys  and  ultimate  collapse  and  might  become  use- 
young  men  who  are  almost  certainly  pre-  ful  citizens. 

destined  to  get  in  wrong  unless  they  are  Even  if  the  value  of  such  physical  and 
wisely  directed  in  youth.  There  is  some  mental  examinations  as  have  been  out- 
twist  in  their  mental  make-up,  either  con-  lined  be  recognized,  doubt  may  be  ex- 
genital  or  acquired,  which  unfits  them  for  pressed  if  it  would  be  practical,  or  even 
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possible,  to  have  them  made  in  a  satis- 
factory and  economical  way.  The  prob- 
lem would  be  to  secure  all  the  available 
facts  about  an  individual  and  to  amal- 
gamate them  all  into  a  final  estimate  of 
his  particular  capacity  and  promise.  It 
would  imply  an  organization  with  a  large 
corps  of  examiners,  highly  competent  in 
their  various  departments,  and  a  control- 
ling head  which  could  co-ordinate  all  the 
results  into  a  final  estimate  of  the  per- 
sonahty.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  no 
methods  of  medical  or  psychological  or- 
ganizations now  in  existence  are  suffi- 
ciently systematized  to  accomplish  this 
end. 

To  meet  such  a  need,  Doctor  Allan  Mc- 
Lane  Hamilton  proposed,  twenty  years 
ago,  the  foundation  of  an  institute  for  the 
determination  of  indi\ddual  efficiency. 
The  time  was  not  ripe  then,  apparently, 
but  now  the  times  as  well  as  psychology 
have  changed,  and  it  would  seem  that  to- 
day such  an  organization  were  a  perfectly 
practical  enterprise. 

On  the  physical  side,  such  an  institute 
would  determine  physical  defects  which 
might  otherwise  escape  recognition,  but 
which  must  be  either  corrected  or  allowed 
for  if  an  individual  is  to  have  the  fullest 
use  of  his  life.  Tests  in  this  department 
would  refer  to  all  the  organs  of  nutrition 
and  of  special  sense,  and  would  indicate 
any  which  needed  further  development 
for  a  high  personal  efficiency. 

The  mental  examination  would  em- 
brace the  life  history  of  the  individual, 
year  by  year,  from  infancy  up  to  the  pres- 
ent— heredity,  the  circumstances  of  child- 
hood, family  relationships,  early  compan- 
ions, mental  shocks,  habits,  all  would  be 
given  their  due  value  in  the  explanation 
of  the  formation  of  the  character.  These 
would  probably  refer  only  to  conscious 
life.  To  go  into  the  unconscious  might 
often  be  desirable,  but  would  probably  be 
impracticable  for  a  scheme  of  this  kind. 
The  determining  psychological  factors 
which  had  been  active  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character  would  be  checked  up 
by  intellectual  tests,  such  as  those  which 
refer  to  the  capacity  for  concentration, 
readiness  in  making  new  adjustments, 
continuous  efforts,  ability  to  comply  with 
controlled  conditions,  purposeful  control 
of  thinking  processes,  precision  in  men- 


tal operations.  No  one  of  these  tests  is 
reliable  if  taken  by  itself,  but  in  con- 
junction with  all  the  others  they  are  val- 
uable and  suggestive.  All  the  results, 
both  physical  and  mental,  together  with 
the  present  conditions  as  to  environment 
and  prospects,  would  be  drawn  togeth- 
er into  a  final  opinion.  This  would  point 
out  defects,  emphasize  features  which 
needed  special  development,  and  would 
indicate  those  lines  of  endeavor  from 
which  the  individual  as  constituted  should 
be  excluded;  they  might  indicate  those 
in  which  he  would  have  the  best  chance 
to  succeed. 

Thus  at  first  the  institute  would  act  as 
a  deterrent,  for,  of  the  candidates  who 
passed  as  first-class,  httle  effort  at  the 
outset  would  be  made  to  influence  them 
or  their  sponsors  in  the  choice  of  a  career. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  as  the 
institute  proceeded,  and  as  it  acquired, 
as  it  would  be  its  intention  to  do,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  of  dift'erent  occu- 
pations and  the  individual  qualities  which 
made  success  in  them  probable,  it  might 
eventually  be  in  a  position  to  give  advice 
along  these  lines  also.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  the  final  opinion  would  be  that  it 
would  be  as  entirely  freed  from  bias  as 
any  human  opinion  can  be.  It  would  not 
be  an  opinion  of  one  man,  but  an  inevi- 
table deduction  from  a  concrete  mass  of 
facts.  No  mercenary  bias  could  be  at- 
tributed to  it,  as  the  institute  would  un- 
der no  circumstances  undertake  any  treat- 
ment itself. 

While  the  recommendations  derived 
from  these  examinations  would  be  im- 
mediately valuable,  the  main  purpose  of 
the  enterprise  would  be  very  much  more 
comprehensive  than  mere  advice  to  indi- 
\'iduals.  It  would  be  to  estabHsh  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  variations  between  indi- 
viduals and  to  ascertain  the  conditions, 
now  very  imperfectly  known,  which  are 
active  in  determining  the  evolution  of 
character.  The  real  end  sought  by  the 
institute  would  be  scientific.  It  would 
work  out  in  this  way.  The  records  of  the 
institute's  examinations  would  be  fol- 
lowed up  at  stated  periods  of  one  year, 
or  three  years,  or  five  years  later,  and 
then  would  be  found  out  how  individuals 
whose  characters  had  been  determined  at 
one  given  time  developed  and  what  the 
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conditions  had  been  which  had  shaped 
their  development. 

This  plan  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
later  results  immediately  conditions  the 
financial  organization,  for  with  an  un- 
stable class  such  as  are  found  in  charity 
institutions  it  would  be  impossible  years 
afterward  to  keep  track  of  the  candidates 
who  had  been  examined.  In  order  to 
realize  its  main  purpose,  therefore,  the 
institute  would  be  obliged  to  deal  with 
a  provident  class  of  which  it  could  later 
get  accurate  information.  By  dealing 
with  a  provident  class  it  would  be  self- 
supporting,  for  it  would  be  proposed  to 
charge  such  fees  for  the  examinations  as 
would  not  only  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
running  expenses,  but  would  supply  a 
surplus  which  would  be  devoted  to  acquir- 
ing collateral  information  and  to  perfect- 
ing the  records.  To  this  end  the  insti- 
tute should  be  under  the  management  of 
trustees.  All  the  workers  of  the  institute 
should  be  salaried,  and  none  of  them 
would  be  financially  interested  in  it  in 
any  other  way.  The  surplus  should  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, their  requirements  and  rewards; 
to  the  social  influences*  that  may  be 
counted  on  in  different  communities,  to 
the  influences  of  different  forms  of  edu- 
cation. The  institute  would  endeavor 
to  co-operate  with  boards  of  education 
and  schools  of  social  science  and  Avould 


organize  classes  for  teachers  and  employ- 
ers of  labor.  We  believe  it  would  set  an 
example  of  how  individual  efficiency  could 
be  determined  and  improved,  and  would 
prove  the  truth  of  the  same  in  a  way  to 
be  convincing  to  private  individuals,  to 
boards  of  education,  and  to  all  who  are 
unselfishly  interested  in  the  political  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  The  number  of  ex- 
aminations it  could  make  would  not,  of 
course,  be  sufficient  to  effect  any  great 
impress  upon  social  conditions,  but  it 
would  point  out  the  principles  which  as 
yet  have  not  been  established,  for  meth- 
ods of  dealing  w^ith  individuals  in  a  way 
to  prevent  their  failure. 

In  this  country  public  reforms  and 
betterments  come  from  the  examples  and 
demonstrations  of  individuals.  The  gov- 
ernment is  more  active  in  prescribing  pen- 
alties for  offenses  than  in  initiating  pre- 
ventive remedies  for  social  defects.  But 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  adopt  methods 
which  have  been  proved  useful  by  private 
enterprises.  Such  an  institute  would  be 
able  to  demonstrate  methods  which  would 
be  useful  to  the  government,  and  it  is  by 
such  methods  alone  that  individual  char- 
acter is  to  be  raised.  And  after  all  the 
raising  of  the  quality  of  the  individual  is, 
apparently,  the  only  way  possible  for  a 
democracy  to  raise  the  standard  of  public 
opinion. 


THE    SHEPHERD    BOY 

By  Edward  J.   O'Brien 


I  SAW  him  naked  on  a  hill 
Above  a  world  of  gold, 
And  coming  by,  so  still,  so  still, 
The  sheep  within  his  fold. 

He  strode  along  that  golden  air, 
A  rosy-bodied  fool. 
With  wonder-dripping  dreams  as  fair 
As  starlight  in  a  pool. 


He  sang  of  old,  forgotten  springs 
Of  worship  in  the  sky, 
And  longing  passionate  with  wings. 
And  vision  that  must  die. 

His  body  and  his  spirit  glowed 
For  joy  that  they  were  one. 
And  from  his  heart  the  music  flowed 
Into  the  setting  sun. 


I  hurried  as  the  Hght  grew  dim, 
And  left  him  far  behind. 
Yet  still  I  heard  his  joyous  hymn 
Come  faintly  down  the  wind. 


THANKSGIVING    DAY 

By  Martha   Haskell  Clark 

The  little,  wistful  memories  they  woke  with  me  to-day 
Amid  the  pale-lit,  primrose  dawn  that  streaked  the  snow-clouds  gray, 
For  when  the  first,  wan  light  appeared  upon  my  chamber  wall 
The  little,  wistful  memories  they  waked  me  mth  their  call. 

Across  my  frost-ferned  window-pane  a  hint  of  wood-smoke  sweet, 
Adown  the  hallways  of  my  heart  the  tiny,  stirring  feet 
Of  dear  and  lost  Thanksgiving  Days,  like  children's  ghosts  astray. 
And  little,  wistful  memories  that  woke  with  me  to-day. 

The  little,  eager  memories  they  crowded  at  my  board. 

They  stilled  the  kindly  stranger-voice  that  blessed  our  simple  hoard 

With  low  and  half-heard  whisperings  in  tones  of  other  years, 

That  thrilled  my  trembling  heartstrings  through,  and  stung  my  eyes  to  tears. 

The  lighted  room  grows  strangely  dim,  and  through  my  lashes  wet 
I  see  in  all  its  olden  cheer  another  table  set; 
Oh  present,  dear  Thanksgiving  joy,  with  heartache  underscored, 
And  little,  eager  memories  that  crowd  around  the  board ! 

The  httle,  pleading  memories,  I  heard  them  where  they  crept. 
When  warm  upon  the  wide-armed  hearth  the  dying  fire-glow  slept; 
They  slipped  small  fingers  into  mine,  and  watched,  while  dimmed  and  gray 
There  paled  the  last  red  embers  of  each  past  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Oh  God,  while  here  for  present  good  I  bring  Thee  grateful  praise, 
I  thank  Thee  too  for  all  the  joy  of  old  Thanksgiving  Days; 
For  voices  stilled,  and  faces  gone,  in  li\dng  presence  kept 
By  little,  tender  memories  that  sought  me  where  they  crept. 
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T  is  one  of  the  amusing  anomalies  of  the 
English  language  that  a  long-drawn 
legal  document  is  entitled  a  ''brief" 
and  that  the  end  of  the  undergraduate's 
career  in  college  is  celebrated  by  a  ''com- 
mencement," It  is  also  an  anomaly  that  at 
this  commencement  some  scholar 
ProfSsorr"^  in   cap    and   gown  will   seize  the 

opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
graduates  on  the  completion  of  their  studies 
and  to  warn  them  as  to  the  dangers  and  the 
duties  which  await  them  in  the  world  out- 
side academic  walls,  while  at  the  same  sea- 
son some  newspaper  humorist  in  cap  and 
bells  will  assure  these  ambitious  apprentices 
to  life  that  they  are  really  lamentably  ig- 
norant and  that  they  have  everything  to 
learn  if  they  are  ever  to  make  places  for 
themselves  in  this  outside  world. 

While  it  is  at  commencement  in  the 
sprmg  that  the  college  students  find  them- 
selves targets  for  advice  of  all  sorts,  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  it  is  at  the  ac- 
tual beginning  of  the  academic  year,  in  the 
fall,  that  the  college  professors  are  likely  to 
hear  themselves  discussed  and  to  have  the 
disadvantages  of  their  career  pointed  out  to 
them.  By  some  critics  they  are  told  that 
they  are  shamefully  underpaid;  that  they 
are  deprived  of  freedom  of  speech ;  that  they 
are  the  hirelings  of  brutal  boards  of  trustees 
and  the  serfs  of  autocratic  presidents;  and 
that  they  are  poor  creatures  at  best,  ac- 
cepting conditions  under  which  strong  men 
would  never  be  willing  to  work.  By  an- 
other group  they  are  informed  that  they 
are  incompetent;  that  they  are  not  inspir- 
ing teachers;  that  the  programme  of  studies 
for  which  they  are  responsible  is  not  ade- 
quate or  satisfactory;  and  that  they  fail  in 
their  duty  to  the  rising  generation  intrusted 
to  their  charge. 

The  professor  reads  these  things  and  other 
things  quite  as  absurd,  and  he  knows  them 
to  be  so  absurd  that  he  is  not  moved  to 
protest.  He  is  aware,  better  than  any  out- 
sider can  be,  that  the  programme  of  studies 
is  not  perfect,  that  he  may  have  a  colleague 
or  two  who  is  not  inspiring;  that  the  presi- 


dent may  seem  at  times  a  little  too  auto- 
cratic; that  the  trustees  may  not  always 
take  the  broadest  view  of  the  immediate 
and  of  the  ultimate  necessities,  and  that  his 
salary  is  not  as  large  as  he  deserves  and 
certainly  not  as  large  as  he  desires.  He 
would  willingly  confess  at  all  times  that  no 
university  is  perfect  either  in  its  organiza- 
tion, its  administration,  its  equipment,  or  in 
its  teaching  staff.  None  the  less  has  he 
faith  and  hope  and  charity;  and  he  has  a 
profound  satisfaction  in  his  own  opportunity 
for  work  congenial  to  his  tastes. 

The  position  of  the  college  professor  in 
the  leading  American  institutions  has  cer- 
tain obvious  disadvantages  and  limitations. 
In  the  first  place,  no  one  who  accepts  a  pro- 
fessorship can  ever  hope  to* be  a  rich  man; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  must  forego, 
to  a  slight  extent  at  least,  that  complete 
freedom  of  speech  which  is  the  right  of  ev- 
ery American  citizen.  He  is  condemned  to 
petty  economies  for  himself  and  his  family; 
and  he  cannot  express  all  his  opinions  at  all 
times — not  because  he  is  in  danger  of  dis- 
missal but  because  he  is  loyal  to  the  institu- 
tion he  serves,  and  because  he  feels  he  has 
no  right  to  make  that  institution  responsible 
for  his  utterances.  An  American  university 
bulks  so  big  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  pub- 
lic that  the  individual  is  merged  in  it  and 
can  speak  only  as  a  part  of  it.  If  Emerson 
had  been  a  professor  of  Harvard,  everything 
he  said  would  have  been  credited  to  "Pro- 
fessor Emerson  of  Harvard";  and  lesser  men 
wisely  think  twice  before  using  the  univer- 
sity as  a  sounding-board.  To  say  this  is  to 
admit  that  an  aggressive  and  vehement  rad- 
ical is  out  of  place  in  an  institution,  one  of 
the  chief  purposes  of  which  is  to  be  the  con- 
server  of  the  heritage  of  the  past — even  if 
another  of  its  chief  purposes  is  to  lead  to- 
ward the  bettering  of  the  future. 

The  pay  of  the  professor  may  be  meagre, 
but  it  is  certain.  There  is  nothing  aleatory 
about  it;  and  he  can  cut  his  coat  according 
to  his  cloth.  Then  there  is  the  pension  for 
his  old  age  and  for  his  widow  if  she  should 
survive  him.     He  has  security  of  tenure — 
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except  in  a  few  State  universities  where  pol- 
itics still  meddles  with  education.  His  ten- 
ure is  so  secure  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
dismissed  even  if  he  gets  stale  and  becomes 
less  efficient  as  a  teacher.  And  this  security 
of  tenure  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  any 
expression  of  his  individual  opinions  which 
he  may  make  with  due  regard  to  his  own 
obligation  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
There  have  been  perhaps  half  a  dozen  cases 
in  half  a  score  of  years  when  a  professor  en- 
dangered his  position  by  his  utterances;  but 
these  instances  are  surprisingly  few  when 
we  consider  how  many  professors  there  are 
and  how  many  utterances  they  have  permit- 
ted themselves. 

The  professor's  pay  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be  and  not  what  it  will  be  in  the  imme- 
diate future;  but  his  tenure  is  secure;  he  is 
rarely  overworked;  he  has  a  long  annual 
vacation;  and  in  the  better  and  more  sol- 
idly established  institutions  he  can  have  a 
leave  of  absence  for  one  term  every  seventh 
year  without  diminution  of  salary.  Further- 
more, his  work  is  congenial  and  his  associ- 
ates are  congenial.  Above  all,  he  is  kept  in 
the  constant  companionship  of  youth,  which 
is  an  ever-renewed  stimulus  and  inspiration. 

IX  the  address  of  welcome  which  Presi- 
dent Butler  made  to  the  students  of  the 
summer  session  at  Columbia  in  191 5 
he  expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  be  borne 
in  upon  his  hearers  "that  membership  in  a 
company  of  scholars,  living  the  life  of  the 
constructive,  forward-facing,  pro- 
Professod  ^^  ductive  scholar,  carrying  on  the 
life,  the  work,  the  tradition  of  a 
great  university,  is  the  most  satisfying  oc- 
cupation that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the 
ambitious  American.  I  know  of  no  career 
that  offers  such  compensations;  I  know  of 
no  companionship  that  oft"ers  such  satisfac- 
tion and  such  stimulus;  and  I  know  of  no 
tradition  that  carries  one  on  farther  and  far- 
ther toward  living,  or  toward  the  real  things 
of  life  and  an  appreciation  and  an  under- 
standing of  themx." 

If  this  eloquent  assertion  of  the  utility,  the 
dignity,  and  the  beauty  of  the  professor's 
calling  is  well  founded — and  it  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  all  who  are  really 
competent  to  express  an  opinion — then  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  more  important 
universities  in  the  more  important  cities  an 
increasing   group   of   men   of   independent 


means  who  have  chosen  this  vocation  from 
sheer  love  of  it,  from  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  its  rewards  and  its  opportunities.  We 
might  expect  to  discover  in  the  faculties  of 
these  institutions  men  of  inherited  wealth 
who  have  deliberately  preferred  scholarly 
labor  in  a  university  to  the  less  attractive 
toil  of  the  market-place.  And  this  is  just 
what  can  be  discovered.  Any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  faculties  of  our  leading 
universities  is  aware  that  each  of  them  is 
likely  to  have  among  its  foremost  and  most 
efficient  members  men  of  wealth — some  of 
them  even  millionaires. 

It  is  a  hard  choice  that  is  put  before  the 
young  man  of  wealth  in  the  United  States. 
What  is  he  to  do  w^ith  himself?  He  can 
carr>^  on  the  business  at  the  old  stand;  but 
he  does  not  really  need  the  money,  even  if 
he  often  deceives  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  does.  He  can  go  into  public  life,  but 
there  he  is  likely  to  find  that  his  wealth  is 
more  or  less  of  a  handicap — unless  he  is  con- 
tent to  buy  himself  an  ambassadorship  from 
time  to  time.  He  can,  of  course,  acquire  the 
art  of  tooling  a  coach-and-four;  but  if  he 
happens  to  have  a  soul  above  the  buttons 
of  a  groom  he  is  not  likely  to  find  abiding 
satisfaction  in  this  superfluous  service  to 
his  feUow  man.  He  can — and  this  choice  is 
nobler  and  far  more  remunerative — he  can 
train  himself  for  usefulness  as  a  trustee  of 
libraries,  hospitals,  colleges,  and  public  in- 
stitutions of  one  kind  or  another,  a  form  of 
service  which  offers  unlimited  opportunity 
for  hai;d  work  with  little  appreciation. 

If  he  wishes  to  shun  luxurious  ease  he 
can  essay  the  writing  of  history,  as  Gibbon 
and  Prescott  and  Parkman  did,  all  of  them 
enabled  to  accomplish  it  only  by  the  aid  of 
the  fortunes  they  had  inherited.  But  au- 
thorship is  not  incompatible  with  professor- 
ship; and  writing,  delightful  as  it  is,  is  not 
as  delightful  as  teaching.  To  the  scholar 
who  is  investigating  the  sources  and  who 
is  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  knowledge, 
there  is  no  stimulus  equal  to  that  which 
comes  from  contact  with  a  group  of  grad- 
uate students,  all  intensely  interested  in  the 
subject,  all  eager  to  receive,  and  all  keen  to 
discuss.  And  there  is  no  discipline  more 
profitable  for  the  investigator  than  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  inquiries  of  these 
alert  students,  of  answering  their  piercing 
questions,  of  making  sure  that  he  is  carry- 
ing the  approval  of  his  class   as  he  goes 
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forward.     Of  a  truth,  he  learns  more  than 
he  teaches. 

Three  times  at  least  within  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  a  man  of  inherited 
wealth  been  called  to  the  presidency  of  one 
or  another  of  the  older  universities  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  once  the  experiment  was 
satisfactory,  because  the  new  president  had 
been  promoted  from  a  professorship  in 
which  he  had  distinguished  himself,  where- 
as in  the  other  two  and  less  successful  cases 
he  had  been  called  from  outside.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  the  time  ever  came  when 
the  possession  of  private  means  should  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  an  American  profess- 
orship as  it  is  now  to  an  American  ambas- 
sadorship. But  there  will  be  advantages 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  university 
when  more  men  of  private  means  take  up 
teaching  as  a  life-work. 


F 


'OR  a  long  time  I  have  been  debating  as 
to  whether  the  flavor  of  Ellen  could 
possibly  be  put  on  paper.     I  wanted 
to  try  to  do  it  because  Ellen  is  a  fast-van- 
ishing type.     Twenty  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  as  superfluous  to  write  about  her 
as    to    describe    a    buffalo    to    a 
of  Ellen^^^  prairie  dweller  in  the  fifties.     Al- 

most everybody  had  an  Ellen  in 
the  kitchen  then,  and  did  not  need  to  be 
told  what  a  sweet-natured,  fresh-colored, 
unsophisticated  bit  of  Ireland  was  like. 
But  times  have  changed. 

Ellen  has  been  with  us  over  three  years. 
I  do  not  know  why  she  has  not  become  in 
that  time  like  her  sophisticated  sisters  who 
spend  Thursday  (or  more  likely  Wednesday) 
afternoons  comparing  notes  on  how  many 
duties  they  have  been  able  to  compel  their 
mistresses  to  remove  from  them,  and  how 
Katie  Mullaney  is  getting  eight  dollars  a 
week,  with  two  in  the  family  and  the  wash- 
ing put  out,  and  a  man  to  shake  rugs  and 
wash  windows,  and  no  answering  of  the 
telephone. 

I  think  we  owe  part  of  our  immunity  to 
Ellen's  aunt,  for,  instead  of  going  out  with 
the  girls  of  a  Thursday  (characteristically 
she  prefers  Thursday  for  her  day  off), 
Ellen  usually  goes  to  see  her  aunt.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  delightful,  white-haired  person,  al- 
most as  fresh-colored  as  Ellen  herself,  who 
lived  twenty-seven  years  in  one  household, 
and  only  left  the  position  because  the  last 
of  the  family  died.     She  has  now  retired  to 


enjoy  a  well-earned  competence,  to  mourn 
her  family,  and  to  look  after  her  niece. 

Ellen's  aunt  knows  where  her  niece  spends 
every  afternoon  and  evening  off;  she  insists 
that  she  go  to  bed  early  instead  of  gallivant- 
ing on  wash-day  evenings;  when  Ellen  goes 
shopping,  her  aunt  goes,  too,  and  looks  to 
it  that  she  does  not  spend  too  much  of  her 
earnings  upon  clothes  or  buy  shoddy  mate- 
rials or  flashy  colors;  and,  best  of  all,  to 
our  thinking,  she  instils  into  Ellen  that 
self-respecting  courtesy  and  deference  to- 
ward employers  that  is  a  lost  art  among 
most  of  the  servants  of  to-day. 

Ellen  is  not  perfection  nor  anywhere 
near  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that. 
She  is  young;  she  is  a  scion  of  a  race  whose 
most  precious  heirloom  is  a  blessed  irre- 
sponsibility. No  one  could  possibly  ex- 
pect her  to  put  so  much  stress  on  cleanli- 
ness and  order  as  a  New  England  housewife, 
and  she  certainly  fulfils  that  lack  of  ex- 
pectation. She  simply  will  not  keep  her 
kitchen  utensils  in  any  cut-and-dried  place; 
her  manner  of  sweeping  shows  that  she 
thinks  that  even  though  the  gods  see  every- 
where they  are  too  big  and  kind  to  look 
under  bookcases  and  into  remote  corners 
for  a  little  dust ;  she  loves  to  rub  the  faucets 
and  the  boiler  in  the  kitchen  until  the  bur- 
nished copper  is  a  feast  for  the  eyes,  but  she 
seems  to  have  an  aversion  to  cleaning  the 
silver.  As  my  mother  often  complains, 
she  never  does  so  unless  specially  requested 
to  attend  to  the  matter,  "  though  you  would 
think  she  couldn't  help  seeing  how  tar- 
nished it  gets." 

In  vain  do  I  point  out  to  my  mother  that 
the  kitchen  is  Ellen's  home,  her  living-room 
in  which  she  must  entertain  her  friends, 
and  that  in  burnishing  the  copper  and  thus 
giving  the  room  that  small  measure  of  dec- 
oration within  her  power  she  is  display- 
ing the  normal  home-making  instinct  which 
my  mother,  being  an  ardent  conservative, 
should  rejoice  to  see;  whereas,  the  silver 
being  part  of  our  home,  Ellen  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  have  such  a  personal 
interest  in  it.  My  mother  only  looks  un- 
convinced and  sometimes  even  makes  a 
little  incredulous  noise  which  unmistakably 
resembles  a  sniff. 

Like  any  child  (the  race  to  which  Ellen 
belongs  is  essentially  and  eternally  child- 
like— not  childish,  mind  you),  Ellen  is  very 
sensitive  to  praise  and  blame.     To  fail  in 
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anything  and  be  blamed  for  it  upsets  her 
completely.  She  had  made  one  or  two 
pies  with  mediocre  results,  and  we  found 
her  most  unwilling  to  try  again.  For  a 
time  we  sadly  set  this  down  to  the  fact  that 
she  must  be  acquiring  the  sophisticated  be- 
lief that  the  mistress  of  the  house  should 
make  all  the  desserts.  Then  one  day  Ellen 
made  a  pie  and  it  was  excellent.  We  said 
so,  and  Ellen's  face  became  radiant.  ''I'll 
make  you  a  pie  every  day  if  you'll  only  like 
them,"  she  promised.  Whereupon  squash 
pie  followed  apple,  and  mince,  squash,  and 
cranberry,  mince,  until  even  the  son  of  the 
family,  who  happily  hails  pie  as  a  "male 
dessert,"  in  contradistinction  to  "custards 
and  such  little  messes,"  was  forced  to  cry 
"hold,  enough!" 

On  another  occasion,  when  we  were  put- 
ting up  preserves  on  a  day  w'hich  unexpect- 
edly turned  out  to  be  the  hottest  of  the 
summer  ("I  don't  see  how  you  dared  ask 
her  to  do  it,"  my  neighbor  had  said;  "I 
know  mine  would  have  left  on  the  spot"), 
Ellen  suddenly  burst  out:  "Aren't  we  hav- 
ing a  good  time !" 

Ellen  has  the  spirit  of  Erin  in  her  in  many 
and  diverse  ways — in  her  patience  with  little 
children,  in  her  love  of  animals,  in  her  dim- 
ples and  ready  blushes,  in  her  sweet  (though 
sometimes  quick)  temper,  in  her  whimsical 
sayings,  and  most  of  all  in  her  soft,  pretty 
accent.  Much  of  the  time  she  talks  with 
very  little  brogue,  but  now  and  again  she 
forgets  herself  to  a  rich,  delicious  breadth  of 
speech.  The  first  rainy  morning  of  her 
stay  she  met  me  with  the  greeting:  "'Tis 
a  fine  day  for  yoong  doocks."  Of  course, 
the  spelling  is  ridiculously  inadequate  to 
convey  her  pronunciation.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  quaint  saying  and  the  quainter 
brogue  was  as  poignantly,  exquisitely  Irish 
as  the  w^ail  of  an  Irish  folk-song. 

One  of  Ellen's  childlike  weaknesses  came 
to  light  when  we  had  as  guest  a  young  girl 
who  wore  glasses.  I  noticed  that  Ellen 
seemed  greatly  interested  in  her,  and  the 
next  day  she  confided  in  me  that  she  thought 
her  very  pretty.  "And  how  fine  them 
glasses  do  look  on  her!" 

"She  hates  them,"  I  explained.  "It's  a 
great  trial  to  her  that  she  has  to  wear 
them." 

Ellen's  big  blue  eyes  grew  bigger  and 
bluer.  "Oh,  Miss  Ruth,"  she  said,  "I'd 
just  love  to  wear  glasses.     I  think  they're 


beautiful.     I'm  always  hoping  I'll  have  to 
wear  them." 

My  mother  often  complains  sadly  that 
Ellen  is  not  so  thorough  about  many  things 
as  she  could  wish.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  Ellen  does  more  thoroughly 
than  any  one  I  have  ever  seen — I  refer  to  her 
blushing.  A  single  teasing  reference  to  the 
grocer  boy,  or  the  gas-man,  or  the  laundry- 
man,  or  any  of  the  several  functionaries 
who  seem  to  spend  more  time  in  our  kitchen 
than  they  did  before  the  advent  of  Ellen, 
will  bring  the  color  surging  up  into  her  face. 
Redder  and  redder  it  gets  until  the  bright 
blue  eyes  look  two  shades  deeper  blue  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  suffusion  and  her  throat 
and  neck,  and  finally  her  small,  pretty  ears, 
are  touched  with  scarlet. 

The  son  of  the  house  avers  that  if  you 
pointed  a  finger  at  her  and  said  "blush"  she 
would  do  it,  and  is  with  difficulty  dissuaded 
from  trying  the  experiment.  Ellen,  of 
course,  is  very  much  ashamed  of  her  blushes 
and  most  indignant  at  her  inability  to  con- 
trol them.  In  vain  we  tell  her  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  any  one  who  still  possesses 
that  old-fashioned  faculty.  "'Tis  not  the 
truth  you  do  be  telling  me,"  she  bursts  out 
with  unwonted  lack  of  deference.  "'Tis  a 
terrible  thing  to  bloosh,  and  I  do  be  always 
doing  it  when  I  have  no  wish  to,  and  a  great 
trial  it's  always  been  to  me.  Why,  Miss 
Ruth,  when  two  of  us  had  been  in  some  mis- 
chief in  school  they'd  bring  us  face  to  face, 
and  whichever  one  blooshed  they'd  punish, 
and  I'd  always  bloosh,  whether  or  not." 

EUen  is  not  a  chatterbox.  She  is  too 
well-bred  a  servant  for  that,  and  the  back- 
ground of  her  reticences  sets  off  her  oc- 
casional flashes  of  confidential  speech.  I 
often  wish  she  would  chatter  a  little  more, 
so  piquant  are  the  glimpses  she  gives  me 
into  the  little  Irish  schoolhouse  or  into 
that  alert,  childlike  mind  that  is  forever 
silently  reacting  on  this  new  world  of  ours. 

Unless  we  should  be  as  fortunate  as  her 
aunt's  much-mourned  family,  I  know  that 
Ellen  is  destined  to  become  only  a  memory 
within  a  few  years,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
more  of  these  flashes  to  remember  her  by. 
But,  in  any  event,  I  shall  always  have  stored 
away  among  the  impressions  that  sum  up 
my  past  life  that  pleasant  consciousness  of 
her  sweet,  simple,  Irish  personality,  that  I 
call,  for  lack  of  better  phrasing,  the  flavor 
of  Ellen. 


Nocturne.      By  Whistler. 


LITHOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  ARTIST 

E'HOGRAPHY,  invented  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago,  has  ac- 
quired such  importance  through  ex- 
tensive appUcation  to  business  needs  that  a 
taint  of  "commerciaHsm"  seems  to  hang 
about  it  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  And 
yet,  not  many  years  after  its  discovery 
by  Senefelder,  a  number  of  artists  showed 
active  appreciation  of  the  rich  possibiHties 
which  it  offered  them.  Here  was  a  supple 
medium,  not  calling  for  a  great  amount  of 
technical  preparation,  flexible  to  the  artist's 
touch,  which  it  reproduced  with  absolute 
fidelity — an  "autographic  art,"  directly  ex- 
pressing individual  style  and  temperament 
without  intervention  of  any  engraver-trans- 
lator; a  process  with  a  wide  variety  of 
possible  effects  such  as  no  other  one  repro- 
ductive art  offers.  Crayon,  pen,  ink,  brush, 
and  scraper  can  be  used  on  the  stone,  pro- 
ducing chalk  drawings  which  may  strike  the 
octave  from  the  lightest,  most  delicate  gray 
to  the  deepest  black,  of  a  rich,  velvety  tex- 
ture; tones  rubbed  in  with  a  sauce  of  pow- 
dered crayon;  washes  done  with  pen  and  ink; 
lights  brought  out  by  scraping.  And  all  of 
this  to  be  printed  in  black  and  white  or  in 
color,  as  preferred. 

The  whole  process  is  based  on  the  lack  of 
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affinity  between  grease  and  water.  The 
crayon  or  ink  used  in  drawing  on  the  stone 
is  of  a  greasy  composition,  as  is  also  the  ink 
used  for  printing.  To  print,  water  is  first 
applied  to  the  stone,  which  accepts  it  only 
at  the  places  not  drawn  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  ink  is  applied  to  the  stone  it  ad- 
heres only  to  the  portions  actually  covered 
by  the  design.  The  result,  in  printing,  is  a 
faithful  facsimile,  on  paper,  of  the  drawing 
on  stone.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  han- 
dling the  heavy  stone,  the  artist  may  draw 
upon  "transfer  paper,"  from  which  the  de- 
sign is  then  transferred  to  the  stone. 

Of  course,  despite  this  wide  range  of  possi- 
bilities, lithography  has  its  distinct  limits  to 
be  respected  by  the  artist — its  character  and 
its  limitations  must  be  understood  by  him. 

The  rich  means  of  expression  dormant  in 
the  stone  were  utilized  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  particularly  in  France. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  find  there  strongly  con- 
trasted examples.  Look  at  the  shimmering, 
silvery-gray  tones  of  J.  B.  Isabey  and  the 
rich,  deep  harmonies  of  his  son  Eugene;  the 
elegant,  suave,  and  at  times  subtle  crayon- 
ing of  Achille  Deveria;  the  audacious  hand- 
ling of  the  medium  by  Delacroix  in  his 
"Lion  de  T Atlas"  and  "Tigre  Royal";  the 
crayon-and-scraper  effects  of  A.  deLemud; 
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and  the  spotty  wash-drawing  results  by  A. 
Hervier.  It  was  a  period  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. The  painter  Gericault's  revolt 
against  a  cold  classicism  found  its  echo  in 
the  "brilliancy  and  warmth"  which,  as 
Bouchot  said,  he 
brought  into  lithog- 
raphy. Decamps 
carried  his  qualities 
as  a  colorist  into  the 
gamut  of  tones 
bounded  by  the  white 
paper  and  the  dark- 
est black  that  the 
crayon  yields.  The 
''Napoleonic  legend" 
was  carried  on,  with 
patriotic  fervor,  with 
military  spirit,  but 
also  with  humor,  par- 
ticularly by  Raffet 
and  Charlet.  The 
soldiers  of  the  "Little 
Corporal"  move 
through  an  imposing 
array  of  lithographic 
albums  and  separate 
prints.  Pictorial  sat- 
ire also  found  in  lith- 
ography a  ready  and  facile  means  of  ex- 
pression. From  the  mass  of  caricaturists — 
Dore,  Philipon,  Travies,  Jacque,  Beaumont, 
Cham,  Grandville,  Vernier — there  stand  out 
two,  Daumier  and  Gavarni,  by  sheer  force 


The  Bear  Pit.      By  Menzel. 


Le  Ventre  Legislatif.     By  Daumier. 

of  artistic  personality.  Different,  indeed,  in 
outlook  and  expression,  with  a  difference 
that  appears  strongly  also  in  the  handling  of 


the  medium,  thus  farther  emphasizing  the 
range  of  the  latter.  A  forceful  pictorial 
satirist,  an  artist  of  compelling  power,  Dau- 
mier worked  with  a  big  stroke,  with  ele- 
mental force.    Gavarni's  touch,  on  the  other 

hand,  had  the  verve  of 
elegance  and  brillian- 
cy and  expressed  a 
trenchant  wit. 

Among  the  publica- 
tions illustrated  with 
lithographic    plates 
was  the  famous  se- 
ries "Voyages  pitto- 
resques  en  France," 
edited  by  Nodier  and 
Baron  Taylor.    In 
that  appeared  two  of 
the  finest  plates  of  the 
Englishman    R.    P. 
Bonington:  "Rue  du 
Gros    Horloge,    Rou- 
en,"  and   "Tour  du 
Gros  Horloge. ' '   They 
are  of  a  noteworthy 
delicacy,  the  architec- 
ture bathed  in  an  at- 
mosphere   that  per- 
mits decorative  detail 
to  be  surmised  through  suggestion,  though 
no  clean-cut  definition  of  detail  is  disclosed. 
Bonington's  clever  countryman,  J,  D.  Har- 
ding, was  remarkably  facile  and  dexterous, 
both  in  lithotint  (wash  effect)  and  crayon, 
with  which   he   at   times 
combined   so   vigorous  a 
scraping  of  whites  that 
the   latter   have   an   em- 
bossed effect  in  printing, 
the  paper  having  been 
pressed  into  the  deeply 
cut  spaces.     He  has  a  cer- 
tain kinship  with  Calame, 
the  Swiss,  from  whom  one 
may  pass  to   Germany, 
where  the  work  of  Menzel 
is   prominently  note- 
worthy.   In  the  six  plates 
of  his  ''Attempts  on  Stone 
with  Brush  and  Scraper" 
(1851)    he    employed    an 
ink  wash,  from  which  he 
scraped  his  lights.     I  re- 
call no  one  who  has  em- 
ployed this  mezzotint  process  on  stone  in 
just  the  same  way  and  with  such  virtuosity. 
The  wide-spread  practice  of  this  fascinat- 
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ing  art  ceased  over  a  generation  ago.    Still,    drawings — suggestive,   like  his    etchings, 
the  process  has  never  quite  missed  its  appeal    born  of  the  line  and  insisting  on  it,  tremu- 


as  a  means  of  original 
expression,  a  "painter 
art."     The  last  quar- 
ter of  the   nineteenth 
century    particularly 
beheld  artist-lithogra- 
phers suflficiently  large 
in  number  and  varied 
in  outlook  and  style  to 
prove  again  both  the 
many  resources  of  lith- 
ography and  its  adapt- 
ability  to    changing 
views  in  art.     Fantin- 
Latour,   the   ''melo- 
maniac"    artist,   en- 
veloped his  emotional 
interpretation  of  Wag- 
ner and  other  compo- 
sers in  a  vaporous  grain 
absolutely  peculiar  to 
his   style.     With  his 
harmonies,  sonorous 
yet  delicate,  you  may, 
if  you  will,  compare 
the  fantastic  symbol- 
ism of  the  mystic  Re- 
don  or,  running  to  op- 
posites  altogether,  the 
irresponsible,  gay  frivolity  of  Willette. 
Continuing  in  the  antithetical  vein,  there 
are  the  Oriental  dreams 
of  Bauer  and  the  incisive 
precision  of  Veth  in  Hol- 
land; the  firm,  tight  mod- 
elling of  Greiner  and  the 
light  touch  of  Slevogt  in 
Germany;  the  broad  vig- 
or of  Brangwyn  and  the 
silver-point  delicacy  of 
Legros  in  England.    And 
if  color  work  delight  there 
are  the  resounding  blast 
in  the  ''Absinthe  Drink- 
er"   of   Lunois,   the  flat 
yet  modulated  tints  em- 
ployed  by   Kallmorgen, 
Volkmann,  or  Biese,  and 
the  almost   evanescent 
color  notes  flecked  upon 
some  of  Whistler's  litho- 
graphic drawings.   Whist- 
ler  did   some   lithotints,  evening  or  night 
scenes,  with  completeness  of  tonal  effect, 
but  most  of  his  lithographs  were  crayon 
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High  Bridge. 

One  of  a  series  of  New  York  views  by  C.  F.  W.  Mielatz. 
Reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  of  Icoaophiles. 


lously  expressive  of  his 
nervously  tempera- 
mental response  to  ar- 
tistic mood.  His  light, 
joyous  touch  is  dif- 
ferent alike  from  the 
pale-gray  crayonage  of 
the  earliest  men  and 
from  the  rich  reso- 
nance, the  throbbing 
color  feeling  in  later 
work,  such  as  that  by 
Eugene  Isabey  or 
Huet.  His  tendency 
toward  tenderness 
rather  than  richness, 
toward  gray  rather 
than  black,  is  found, 
with  different  personal 
note,  in  Shannon  and 
others  of  his  day  and 
ours. 

With  Whistler  we 
have  come  near  home. 
W^hat  have  we  to  show 
here?  In  the  early 
days  Rembrandt  Peale 
did  (in  the  twenties)  a 
highly  creditable  head 
of  Washington.  Thirty  to  forty  years  later 
there  were  issued,  partly  through  the  efforts 


Tigre  Royal.     By  Delacroix. 

of  the  late  Louis  Prang,  some  interesting 
drawings  showing  the  quiet  charm  of  J. 
Foxcroft    Cole,   the    picturesque   swing   of 
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Thomas  Moran,  the  painter-like  qualities  of 
W.  M.  Hunt,  the  firm  notation  of  Winslow 
Homer.  Later,  in  the  eighties,  an  at- 
tempted revival  produced  a  few  scattering 
essays  from  which  one  easily  selects  a  draw- 
ing each  by  J.  Alden  Weir,  who  showed 
discriminating  understanding  of  a  new 


the  conquest  of  nature  at   the  Panama 
Canal. 

And  right  now,  to-day,  what  are  we  do- 
ing ?  What  do  we  find  ?  Here  a  portrait  of 
Ernest  Lawson,  by  W.  J.  Glackens,  there  a 
few  clever  poster-portraits  by  Ernest  Has- 
kell, and  recently  some  vigorous  and  char- 


Jiy  coitritsy  of  the  artist  and  Fred<.  rick  Keppel  &•  Lu. 

In  the  Park.     By  George  Bellows. 


medium,  and  H.  W.  Ranger,  who  offered  a 
remarkable  rendition  of  a  rainy  day  on  a 
Paris  quay.  A  little  later  Robert  J.  Wick- 
enden  did  twoscore  subjects  (note  "La 
Mere  Pannegaye"),  Mary  Cassatt  tried  the 
medium  just  once,  J.  S.  Sargent  contrib- 
uted one  or  two  drawings  of  models  of  an 
unctuous,  suggestive  draftsmanship  simi- 
lar to  that  which  we  know  in  his  aqua- 
relles. And  there  is,  too,  that  series  of  New 
York  views  (the  "High  Bridge"  one  of 
the  most  striking)  done  for  the  Society  of 
Iconophiles  by  C.  F.  W.  Mielatz.  Mielatz 
has  kept  more  strictly  to  etching,  while 
Pennell  has  continued  to  intersperse  litho- 
graphs, some  with  the  crisp,  gray,  pencil- 
like strokes  of  his  Holland  scenes,  others 
with  the  deep  tones  of  his  "Rouen  Cathe- 
dral." It  is  characteristic  of  Pennell  and 
of  our  time  that  he  has  told  of  the  "  Won- 
der of  Work"  (in  New  York,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Niagara,  and  Charleroi,  Belgium)   and  of 


acteristic  work  by  George  Bellows.  I  can 
recall  only  three  of  our  artists  who  have 
continued  to  woo  the  process  with  some 
sort  of  fidelity,  even  intermittent;  Albert 
Sterner  has,  from  the  days  of  his  portraits 
with  a  Munich  influence  to  such  late  pro- 
ductions as  the  ''  Pierrot  Mourning  His 
Dead  Love,"  touched  with  Gallic  grace. 
Arthur  B.  Davies  paid  court  for  a  while,  al- 
most in  secret;  his  dozen  or  so  experiments 
are  delightful  examples  of  the  sensitive 
adaptation  of  lithography  to  his  poetic  fan- 
cies. And  then  there's  John  Sloan,  whom 
the  process  served  well  in  a  series  of  subjects 
similar  to  those  illustrated  in  his  etchings. 
Would  that  we  might  see  more !  Just 
now  it  is  all  etching.  Meanwhile,  one  can 
nurse  the  hope  that  some  day  more  artists 
will  awaken  to  the  advantages  of  a  process 
that  is  as  light  in  its  technical  demands  on 
their  skill  as  it  is  rich  in  the  resources  it 
offers.  F.  Weitenkampf. 


THE    SPECULATIVE    MARKETS 

BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 

Financial  Editor  of  the  New  York  Eveninz  Post 


IN  the  autumn  of  19 14,  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  among  experienced  fin- 
anciers was  that  the  European  war 
would  cause  a  prolonged  and  disas- 
trously heavy  fall  in  prices  of  American 
securities.  A  year  later,  the  same 
practical  observers  of  the  situation 
had  reversed  their  judgment.  The 
actual  economic  movement  of  the  in- 
tervening period  had  convinced  them 
that  the  rise  on  the  stock  exchanges, 
which  had  then  already  occurred,  was 
justified  by  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
But  it  was  also  usually  remarked  that 
the  spirit  of  speculation  which  that 
advance  in  prices  had  stirred  up  was 
dangerous;  that  conservative  influ- 
ence ought  firmly  to  be  exerted  to  re- 
strain the  movement. 

Twelve  months  more  elapsed,  and 
the  present  autumn's  outburst  of 
seemingly  unbridled  speculation 
brought  the  verdict  from  some  quar- 
ters that,  violent  as  the  rise  in  prices 
_,  was,  it  normallv   reflected 

Present        the  actual  prosperity;  from 

Outburst  of  others,  that  the  movement 
Speculation 

had     reached     the    danger 

point  already  and  would  end  in  trou- 
ble; from  still  others,  that  it  was 
something  greatly  to  be  deprecated, 
but  too  powerful  to  be  successfully 
opposed  and  too  securely  based  to 
upset  financial  equihbrium.  The  judg- 
ment of  1 9 14  was  based  on  the  mis- 
taken theory  that  Europe's  with- 
drawal of  capital  and  gold  would  leave 
our  markets  helpless  under  the  ava- 


lanche of  sales  of  our  own  securities 
by  Europe.  The  judgment  of  19 15 
took  account  of  the  unexpected  gold 
imports  and  of  the  huge  export  of 
grain  and  war  munitions,  but  also  of 
the  history  of  other  'Svar  booms"  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  war  must  end. 
The  judgments  of  191 6  were  framed 
from  knowledge  of  the  extraordinar}- 
business  profits  and  abnormally  great 
personal  wealth  which  the  year  had 
brought  to  the  United  States. 

CONTRARY  to  rather  general 
supposition,  the  furiously  ex- 
cited speculation  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change this  autumn  was  not  in  the 
least  an  unusual  incident  of  a  great 
war.     Most    people    know 


that  something  of  the  sort 


Precedents 


in  History 

occurred  during  our  own 
War  of  Secession;  but  that  had  been 
commonly  ascribed  to  inflation  of  the 
currency  with  depreciated  paper.  A 
very  much  older  precedent  occurred 
in  England.  In  the  \'er}'  year  when 
England's  fight  against  Napoleon 
seemed  most  hopeless,  ''speculations 
in  shares,"  we  are  told  by  the  English 
economic  historian  of  the  period,  ''had 
already  proceeded  to  a  considerable 
extent,"  and,  although  the  prevailing 
scarcity  had  brought  prices  of  man}' 
necessities  of  Hfe  "to  a  height  beyond 
any  which  they  ever  afterward  at- 
tained," nevertheless  the  stock  specu- 
lation "reached  the  utmost  height  in 
the  beginning  of  1808  " — at  the  climax 
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of  Napoleon's  victories.  In  the  out-  be  stopped.  Even  shares  of  metal- 
come,  the  speculation  collapsed  some-  making  companies  in  England  have 
what  unpleasantly  before  war  was  risen  comparatively  slowly  from  the 
over.  prices  of  a  year  ago.  Stocks  of  a  few 
No  economic  observer  has  ever  shipping  companies  have  advanced  20 
doubted  what  was  the  primary  cause  per  cent  or  more  on  the  London  Stock 
of  that  great  stock  speculation,  or  Exchange;  one  or  two  of  them  have 
what  was  at  least  the  secondary  cause  doubled  in  value  since  the  war  began, 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  speculation  of  Some  mining  shares  are  substantially 
1864.  Government's  enormous  and  higher.  But  the  rise  even  in  these 
urgent  purchases  were  bound  to  force  came  gradually.  There  has  been  no 
up  prices  of  all  material  used  in  war,  excited  speculation ;  the  great  bulk  of 
even  without  a  depreciated  currency,  stock  exchange  securities  has  hardly 
Huge  profits  were  made,  not  of  neces-  moved.  The  actual  ''war  boom"  of 
sity  illegitimately,  by  a  host  of  pro-  the  period  has  occurred  on  the  markets 
ducers  and  manufacturers.  Labor  of  Japan,  of  India,  and  of  neutral 
was  in  great  demand  at  rising  wages,  countries — above  all,  on  those  of  the 
Transportation  enterprises  were  ab-  United  States, 
normally  busy.  These  were  the  eco- 
nomic influences  which  found  reflec-  T^HE  successive  stages  in  the  his- 
tion  in  the  excitement  on  the  Stock  1  tory  of  the  American  speculative 
Exchange,  as  well  as  in  speculation  on  markets,  since  the  war  began,  make  up 
the  grain  and  metal  markets.  a  curious  narrative.  Every  one  re- 
members what  was  expected  from  that 
SUCH  ruling  influences  have  always  quarter  when  Europe  be-  . 
hitherto  been  reflected  on  the  gan  fighting.  The  greatest  Ups  and 
stock  exchanges  of  the  belligerent  banks  and  the  oldest  stock  Downs  in 
states  themselves.  In^  the  present  exchange  houses  of  this 
war,  however,  European  governments  country  shaped  their  actual  policy 
took  early  measures  to  head  with  a  view  to  the  probability  of  a 
Europe  Has  off  such  activities  at  home,  disastrous  fall  in  prices  of  securities. 

Headed  Off  ^pj^^g    stock    exchanges    at  as  soon  as  investors  in  the  bellisrerent 
Speculation   ^        .          _      .             ,    -r.     1 .  i        i  1  i  i7    i     • 

London,  Pans,  and  Eerlm  states  should  get  a  chance  to  sell  their 

have  been  kept,  since  their  complete  American     securities.     On     the     day 

suspension  of  business,   early  in   the  w^hen  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

war,  was  terminated,  under  the  strict-  closed  its  doors,  July  31,  19 14,  it  was 

est  kind  of  public  scrutiny.     In  none  known  that  almost  unlimited  foreign 

of  them  is  trading  permitted  on  the  selling  orders  Were  in  New  York  bro- 

basis  of  extended  borrowing  of  money,  kers'  hands,  at  prices  (if  such  prices 

Some  of  them  require,  and  have  re-  should  be  necessary  to  effect  a  sale) 

quired  since  the  war  began,  immediate  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent  below  the  pre- 

cash   settlement  for  every  purchase,  vious  day's  quotations. 

At  Berlin,  a  year  ago,  signs  of  specula-        During  the  subsequent  four  months, 

tive   activity,   on    the   basis   of   Ger-  the   Stock  Exchange  refused   to  take 

many's  victories  in  Russia  and  Servia,  the  risk  of  reopening  and  confronting 

brought  a  very  direct  hint  from  Wil-  this     avalanche.     When     trading     in 

helmstrasse  that  the  movement  must  stocks  began  on   the  sidewalk,  as  it 

(Continued  on  page  &4,  following) 
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Painted  by  N.  C.   Wyeth. 

SONG  OF  THE  EAGLE  THAT   MATES  WITH   THE  STORM: 

— "The  Wild  Woman's  Lullaby,"  page  701. 
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[Strophe  VII  in  the  Ode  called  ^^  M usic'^] 

]Btj  Xttnvyx^  man  X>t$k^ 


REAK  off  !     Dance  no  more ! 
Danger  is  at  the  door. 
Music  is  in  arms, 
To  signal  war's  alarms. 

Hark,  a  sudden  trumpet  calling 

Over  the  hill ! 
Why  are  you  calling,  trumpet,  calling? 

What  is  your  will? 

Men,  men,  men ! 
Men  who  are  ready  to  fight 
For  their  country's  life,  and  the  right 
Of  a  liberty-loving  land  to  be 

Free,  free,  free ! 
Free  from  a  tyrant's  chain, 
Free  from  dishonor's  stain. 
Free  to  guard  and  maintain 
All  that  her  fathers  fought  for, 
All  that  her  sons  have  wrought  for. 

Resolute,  brave,  and  free ! 
Call  again,  trumpet,  call  again. 

Call  up  the  men ! 

Do  you  hear  the  storm  of  cheers 

Mingled  with  the  women's  tears 
And  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  marching  feet? 

Do  you  hear  the  throbbing  drum 

As  the  hosts  of  battle  come 
Keeping  time,  time,  time  to  its  beat? 

O  Music,  give  a  song 

To  make  their  spirit  strong 
For  the  fury  of  the  tempest  they  must  meet. 
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The  hoarse  roar 

Of  the  monster  guns; 

And  the  sharp  bark 

Of  the  lesser  guns; 

The  whine  of  the  shells, 

The  rifles'  clatter 

Where  the  bullets  patter, 

The  rattle,  rattle,  rattle 

Of  the  mitrailleuse  in  battle,  ^ 

And  the  yells 

Of  the  men  who  charge  through  hells 

Where  the  poison  gas  descends. 

And  the  bursting  shrapnel  rends 

Limb  from  limb, 

In  the  dim 

Chaos  and  clamor  of  the  strife. 

Where  no  man  thinks  of  his  life 

But  only  of  fighting  through, 

Blindly  fighting  through,  through ! 

« 
'Tis  done 

At  last! 

The  victory  won, 

The  dissonance  of  warfare  past! 

Now,  Music  mourn  the  dead 

Whose  loyal  blood  was  shed, 
And  sound  the  taps  for  every  hero  slain; 

Then  give  again  the  song 

That  made  their  spirit  strong. 
And  tell  the  world  they  did  not  die  in  vain. 

Thank  God  we  can  see,  in  the  glory  of  morn. 
The  invincible  flag  that  our  fathers  defended; 

And  our  true  hearts  repeat  what  the  heroes  have  sworn. 
That  war  shall  not  end  till  the  war-lust  is  ended ! 

Then  the  bloodthirsty  sword  shall  no  longer  be  lord 

Of  the  nations  oppressed  by  the  conqueror's  horde. 
But  the  banners  of  freedom  shall  peacefully  wave 
O'er  the  world  of  the  free  and  the  lands  of  the  brave. 
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GRANDFATHER 


BY   JAMES    WHITCOMB    RILEY 

Illustrations  by  William  van  Dresser 


HEW!     Tobacco!     Oh! 

That  pipe  of  grandfather's  ! 
And  here  he  sits  all  day 
long.  Puff -puff  !  Whiff - 
whiff !  as  though  it  were 
quite  a  pleasant  thijig  for 
us  to  have  our  house  smelling  like  a  bar- 
room !" 

Ella  Emers  was  pretty — even  with  that 
ugly  frow^n  over  her  face,  and  her  voice 
musical,  though  its  petulance  made  a  dis- 
cord, like  a  good  guitar  out  of  tune.  Her 
mother  came   to    the   kitchen-door  and 


looked  with  a  face  of  calm  reproval,  as 
though  she  would  have  said:  "Ella! 
Ella  !  You're  too  impatient.  Grandpa's 
old  and  childish.  You're  a  silly  child  to 
act  so.     Be  kind  to  him — be  kind." 

''Oh,  mother,  but  this  is  really  too  bad  ! 
I'll  be  ashamed  for  James  to  come  into 
this  room!     Just  look!" 

"What,  Ella?" 

Ella  pointed  abjectly,  as  her  mother 
came  into  the  room,  to  where  the  old  man 
had  somehow  upset  his  little  ash-box, 
with  its  contents  of  dank,  discolored  ashes, 
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on  the  carpet,  and  was  puffing  away  at  his 
pipe  unconscious  of  the  mishap,  staring 
blankly  into  the  fireplace — fireplaces  are 
windows  where  old  age  looks  out  on  the 
past. 

''Jane!"  the  old  man  called,  turning 
his  chair  sharply  about,  raking  the  rockers 
through  the  ashes  and  turning  the  box 
completely  upside  down — "Jane!" 

"I'm  here,  father.  I  hear  you.  What 
is  it?" 

"Oh,  grandfather,  just  look  what  you've 
done,"  said  Ella,  clasping  her  hands  and 
snapping  her  finger- joints  like  toy  torpe- 
does. "Don't  you  see  how  you've  spoiled 
the  carpet,  upset  that  nasty — look  out ! 
Oh,  dear,  dear !  There  it  goes  again, 
just  as  mother  got  it  up  I "  and  Ella  fairly 
stamped. 

"What  did  you  say,  Elly?"  said  the 
old  man,  shading  his  ear  and  looking  up 
at  her.     She  only  bit  her  lips  in  reply. 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  old  man  apologetically. 
"You  were  speakin'  to  your  mother?  I 
thought  you  was  a- speakin'  to  w^." 
Then,  turning  to  his  daughter,  w^ho  w^as 
kneeling  by  his  chair  taking  up  the  ashes, 
he  continued: 

"I  was  goin'  to  ask  you,  Jane — do  you 
mind  the  time —  W'y —  W'y,  what  are 
you  doin'  ?  Gracious  me  !  Who's — who's 
made  that  ugly  mess  on  the  cyarpet?" 

"Who,  indeed  !^^  said  Ella  contemptu- 
ously. 

"You  did?"  said  the  old  man,  looking 
at  his  granddaughter  compassionately. 
"That's  too  bad.  There!  There!  Jane," 
he  continued,  turning  to  his  daughter  and 
laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "There, 
now,  Jane !  you  shan't  scold  her !  She 
didn't  go  to — she  didn't  go  to!" 

"Ohl— you!— old  !  !— stupid!  !  !— sil- 
ly!!!!"— and  Ella  finished  the  sentence 
behind  her  white  teeth  as  she  left  the 
room,  ffinging  the  door  to  with  a  bang 
that  made  itself  distinctly  understood 
even  in  the  old  man's  ears. 

"There,  now,  Jane,  you've  hurt  the 
child's  feeHn's  I  Poor  thing !  I'm  sure 
she  didn't  go  to!"  said  the  old  man, 
turning  to  her  with  a  look  of  mild  re- 
proval. 

"Why,  father,  it  wasn't  her — you  don't 
understand.  It  wasn't  Ella.  Itwasyow. 
You  done  it  with  your  chair,  I  expect.  It 
v/asn't  Ella." 


"What-say?" 

"  It  was  you  I  You  turned  it  over  with 
your  chair.     It  wasn't  Ella,  it  was  you  r^ 

"It  was  me?" 

"Yes.     It  wasn't  Ella." 

"W'y,  she  said  she " 

"No,  you  didn't  understand  her.  It 
was  you.  There  I  Now  it's  all  taken 
up.  Oh,  it  won't  hurt  anything — you 
can  hardly  see  the  place.  Now,  what  was 
you  goin'  to  say?  You  asked  me  if  I 
remembered,"  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.     "  What  was  it  ?  " 

"What  was  it?"  said  the  old  m.an 
slowly,  and  he  puffed  his  pipe  reflectively 
as  though  he'd  find  it  there. 

"W'y,  I  was  goin'  to  ask  you — le'  me 
see !  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes  !  Do  you  recol- 
lect the  time  your  mother  died,  and  how 
she  kissed  you  and  went  on  over  you? 
Reckon  not,  though !  W'y,  la  I  no  1 
What  am  I  thinkin'  of !  You  wasn't 
on'y  two  or  three,  then !  eh-haha !  W'y, 
you  wasn't  nigh  as  big  as  Wilhe,  w^as  you  ? 
ha " 

The  woman  bent  down  over  him  and 
fixed  his  collar,  and  brushed  the  thin 
white  hair  from  his  forehead,  kissing  him. 

"No,  father,  no,  I  don't  remember  it. 
I  was  too  small.  Does  your  leg  pain  you 
much  to-day?" 

"You  don't,  eh?"  he  said,  not  heeding 
her  question.  "Well,  /  do — I  recollect 
— I  recollect  it.  Do  you  know  that  you 
look  more  like  your  mother  every  day. 
You  look  like  her — lots  like  your  mother" 
— holding  her  hand  and  studying  her  face 
— "lots  like  oMary — lots  like  ^lary.  I 
got  to  thinkin'  about  her  awhile  ago — 
seemed  Hke  I  could  see — like  she  used  to 
look,  and  hear  her  laugh — "  And  then 
he  looked  off  into  the  past  and  smiled  at 
something  there.  "Eh!"  he  said  sud- 
denly. 

"I  didn't  say  anything." 

"Well!  Well!  How  the  time  slips 
away! — how  the  time  slips  away!  You're 
— how  old — how  old  are  you,  Jane?" 

"I'm  forty  past — don't  you  know  V 

"Eh?  forty — forty — yes,  so  you  are — 
yes,  you  must  be  forty — forty — forty — 
W'y,  child  !  you're  as  old  as  your  mother 
w^hen  she  died !  How  the  time  slips 
away.  And  you  look  wonderfully  Hke 
her !  I  mind  how  proud  she  was  of  you 
— you  don't  remember  her,  do  you?" 
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"  There,  now,  Jane  !  you  shan't  scold  her  !  " — Page  650. 
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The  woman  sighed  and  shook  her  head. 

''She  used  to  be  so  proud  of  you,"  he 
continued,  looking  at  her  as  though  she 
were  a  Httle  child — ''  used  to  sing  to  you — 
La  ! — and  kiss  and  hug  you — never  a 
minute  was  you  out  of  her  sight — and 
kiss  you  she  would,  and  mighty  nigh  eat 
you  up!  Eh -ha -ha!  And  you  was  a 
cross  little  thing  !  Ha-ha !  Used  to  cry 
a  heap,  you  little  rascal,  when  you  was 
a-teethin'.  Wouldn't  let  me  nuss  you — 
scream  and  cry,  and  kick  like  you  was 
killed  ef  I  dared  to  tetch  you !  Eh- 
ha-ha-ha-ha-eh !  You  alius  loved  your 
mother,  though  I  You  alius  loved  your 
mother !  That  was  the  first  word  you 
learnt  to  say.  You  used  to  say:  'Mom 
— mom  ! '  eh-ha-ha  !  and  holler — you  used 
to !  eh-ha  !  '  ^lom — mom  ! '  Well — well 
■ — well ! "  he  smoked  reflectively  for  a  min- 
ute and  continued: 

'Til  never  forgit  when  your  mother 
died — how  you  set  by  her  on  the  bed  and 
you'd  try  to  wake  her  up,  you  would, 


and  you'd  lay  your  little  head  down  by 
her,  and  laugh,  and  then  you'd  kiss  her, 
and  play  with  her  hair,  and  holler,  '  Mom 
— mom  ! '  and  when  they'd  try  to  take  you, 
you'd  cry —     Smoke  hurt  your  eyes?" 

"No,  father.  There,  now,  I  must  go. 
Do  you  want  anything?" 

"No — well,  yes — hello  !  my  pipe's  gone 
out.  I  can  git  along !  You  go  on — you 
go  on — you  go  on !  I'm  a  foolish  old 
feller,  ain't  I?  Kiss  me,  child!  There! 
There!" 

And  the  old  man  looked  after  her 
thoughtfully  as  she  went  out  at  the  door. 

"Forty  years!  Forty  years!"  he 
mused  aloud.  "How  the  time  slips 
away! — how  the  time  slips  away!" 

And  so  he  went  on  musing  that  summer 
afternoon,  before  the  old,  wide  fireplace 
filled  with  evergreens.  And  then,  with  a 
face  radiant,  and  speaking  softly,  he  said: 
"And  EUy — Elly  is  just  the  sweetest  child 
on  earth,  and  a-growin'  more  like  her 
mother  every  day." 


^^H^^^^^JK^C  Bij^^^^^^ifflk                  ^^^1^^^  ^    '^^^K                           JKSi 

^^RH^^^^^^hI 

EYE-WITNESS 

By  Ridgely  Torrence 

Illustrations  by  Charles  C.  Bigelow 

C^n^^^gjOWN  by  the  railroad  in  a  green  valley 
I  ^fer^   "^^  dancing  water,  there  he  stayed  awhile 
■(W|^^M  Singing,  and  three  men  with  him,  listeners, 
■  ^lY  M  ^  tramps,  all  homeless  reapers  of  the  wind, 
I       \\M  Motionless  now  and  while  the  song  went  on 
Ammm^^     Transfigured  into  mages  thronged  with  visions; 
There  with  the  late  light  of  the  sunset  on  them 
And  on  clear  water  spinning  from  a  spring 
Through  little  cones  of  sand  dancing  and  fading, 
Close  beside  pine  woods  where  a  hermit-thrush 
Cast,  when  love  dazzled  him,  shadows  of  music 
That  lengthened,  fluting,  through  the  singer's  pauses 
While  the  sure  earth  rolled  eastward  bringing  stars 
Over  the  singer  and  the  men  that  listened 
There  by  the  roadside,  understanding  all. 

A  train  went  by  but  nothing  seemed  to  be  changed. 
Some  eye  at  a  car  window  must  have  flashed 
From  the  plush  world  inside  the  glassy  Pullman, 
Carelessly  bearing  off  the  scene  for  ever, 
With  idle  wonder  what  the  men  were  doing. 
Seeing  they  were  so  strangely  fixed  and  seeing 
Torn  papers  from  their  smeary  dreary  meal 
Spread  on  the  ground  with  old  tomato  cans 
Muddy  with  dregs  of  lukewarm  chicory, 
Neglected  while  they  listened  to  the  song. 

And  while  he  sang  the  singer's  face  was  lifted. 
And  the  sky  shook  down  a  soft  light  upon  him 
Out  of  its  branches  where  like  fruits  there  were 
Many  beautiful  stars  and  planets  moving. 
With  lands  upon  them,  rising  from  their  seas, 
Glorious  lands  with  glittering  sands  upon  them. 
With  soils  of  gold  and  magic  mould  for  seeding. 
The  shining  loam  of  lands  afoam  with  gardens 
On  mightier  stars  with  giant  rains  and  suns 
There  in  the  heavens;    but  on  none  of  all 
Was  there  ground  better  than  he  stood  upon: 
There  was  no  world  there  in  the  sky  above  him 
Deeper  in  promise  than  the  earth  beneath  him 
Whose  dust  had  flowered  up  in  him  the  singer 
And  three  men  understanding  every  word. 
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The  Tramp  Sings: 

I  will  sing,  I  will  go,  and  never  ask  me  "Why?" 
I  was  born  a  rover  and  a  passer-by. 

I  seem  to  myself  like  water  and  sky, 
A  river  and  a  rover  and  a  passer-by. 

But  in  the  winter  three  years  back 
We  lit  us  a  night  fire  by  the  track, 

And  the  snow  came  up  and  the  fire  it  flew 
And  we  couldn't  find  the  warming  room  for  t^YO. 

One  had  to  suffer,  so  I  left  him  the  fire 

And  I  went  to  the  weather  from  my  heart's  desire. 

It  was  night  on  the  line,  it  was  no  more  fire, 
But  the  zero  whistle  through  the  icy  wire. 

As  I  wxnt  suffering  through  the  snow 
Something  like  a  shadow  came  moving  slow. 

I  went  up  to  it  and  I  said  a  word; 
Something  flew  above  it  Hke  a  kind  of  bird. 

I  leaned  in  closer  and  I  saw"  a  face; 

A  light  went  round  me  but  I  kept  my  place. 

My  heart  w^ent  open  like  an  apple  sliced; 
I  saw  my  Saviour  and  I  saw"  my  Christ. 

Well,  you  may  not  read  it  in  a  book, 

But  it  takes  a  gentle  Saviour  to  give  a  gentle  look. 

I  looked  in  his  eyes  and  I  read  the  news; 
His  heart  w-as  having  the  railroad  blues. 

Oh,  the  railroad  blues  will  cost  you  dear. 

Keeps  you  moving  on  for  something  that  you  don't  see  here. 

We  stood  and  w^hispered  in  a  kind  of  moon; 
The  line  was  looking  like  May  and  June. 

I  found  he  was  a  roamer  and  a  journey  man. 
Looking  for  a  lodging  since  the  night  began. 

He  w^ent  to  the  doors  but  he  didn't  have  the  pay, 
He  went  to  the  windows,  then  he  went  away. 

Says:  ''We'll  w-alk  together  and  we'll  both  be  fed." 
Says:  "I  will  give  you  the  'other'  bread." 

Oh,  the  bread  he  gave  and  without  money! 
O  drink,  0  fire,  O  burning  honey! 


It  went  all  through  me  like  a  shining  storm: 
I  saw  inside  me,  it  was  light  and  warm. 

I  saw  deep  under  and  I  saw  above, 

I  saw  the  stars  weighed  down  with  love. 

They  sang  that  love  to  burning  birth. 
They  poured  that  music  to  the  earth. 

I  heard  the  stars  sing  low  like  mothers. 

He  said:    "Now  look,  and  help  feed  others." 

I  looked  around,  and  as  close  as  touch 
Was  everybody  that  suffered  much. 

They  reached  out,  there  was  darkness  only; 
They  could  not  see  us,  they  were  lonely. 
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I  saw  the  hearts  that  deaths  took  hold  of, 
With  the  wounds  bare  that  were  not  told  of; 

Hearts  with  things  in  them  making  gashes; 
Hearts  that  were  choked  with  their  dreams'  ashes; 

Women  in  front  of  the  rolled-back  air, 
Looking  at  their  breasts  and  nothing  there; 

Good  men  wasting  and  trapped  in  hells; 
Hurt  lads  shivering  with  the  fare-thee-wells. 

I  saw  them  as  if  something  bound  them; 

I  stood  there  but  my  heart  went  round  them. 

I  begged  him  not  to  let  me  see  them  wasted. 
Says:  ''Tell  them  then  what  you  have  tasted." 

Told  him  I  was  wxak  as  a  rained-on  bee; 
Told  him  I  was  lost. — Says:  "Lean  on  me." 

Something  happened  then  I  could  not  tell. 
But  I  knew  I  had  the  water  for  every  hell. 

Any  other  thing  it  was  no  use  bringing; 
They  needed  what  the  stars  were  singjng, 

What  the  w^hole  sky  sang  like  waves  of  light, 
The  tune  that  it  danced  to,  day  and  night. 

Oh,  I  listened  to  the  sky  for  the  tune  to  come; 
The  song  seemed  easy,  but  I  stood  there  dumb. 

The  stars  could  feel  me  reaching  through  them; 
They  let  down  light  and  drew"  me  to  them. 

I  stood  in  the  sky  in  a  light  like  day, 
Drinking  in  the  word  that  all  things  say 

Where  the  worlds  hang  growing  in  clustered  shapes 
Dripping  the  music  like  wine  from  grapes. 

With  "Love,  Love,  Love,"  above  the  pain, 
— The  vine-like  song  with  its  wine-like  rain. 

Through  heaven  under  heaven  the  song  takes  root 
Of  the  turning,  burning,  deathless  fruit. 

I  came  to  the  earth  and  the  pain  so  near  me, 
I  tried  that  song  but  they  couldn't  hear  me. 

I  went  down  into  the  ground  to  grow, 

A  seed  for  a  song  that  would  make  men  know. 

Into  the  ground  from  my  Roamer's  light 
I  went;  he  watched  me  sink  to  night. 
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Deep  in  the  ground  from  my  human  grieving, 
His  pain  ploughed  in  me  to  beUeving. 

Oh,  he  took  earth's  pain  to  be  his  bride, 
While  the  heart  of  life  sang  in  his  side. 

For  I  felt  that  pain,  I  took  its  kiss. 
My  heart  broke  into  dust  with  his. 

Then  sudden  through  the  earth  I  found  life  springing; 
The  dust  men  trampled  on  was  singing. 

Deep  in  my  dust  I  felt  its  tones; 

The  roots  of  beauty  went  round  my  bones. 

I  stirred,  I  rose  like  a  flame,  like  a  river, 
I  stood  on  the  line,  I  could  sing  for  ever. 

Love  had  pierced  into  my  human  sheathing, 
Song  came  out  of  me  simple  as  breathing. 

A  freight  came  by,  the  line  grew  colder. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

Says,  "Don't  stay  on  the  line  such  nights," 
And  led  me  by  the  hand  to  the  station  lights. 

I  asked  him  in  front  of  the  station-house  wall 
If  he  had  lodging.     Says:  ''None  at  all." 

I  pointed  to  my  heart  and  looked  in  his  face. — 
"Here, — if  you  haven't  got  a  better  place." 

He  looked  and  he  said:  "Oh,  we  still  must  roam 
But  if  you'll  keep  it  open,  well,  I'll  call  it  'home.'  " 


The  thrush  now  slept  whose  pillow  was  his  wing. 

So  the  song  ended  and  the  four  remained 

Still  in  the  faint  starshine  that  silvered  them. 

While  the  low  sound  went  on  of  broken  water 

Out  of  the  spring  and  through  the  darkness  flowing 

Over  a  stone  that  held  it  from  the  sea. 

Whether  the  men  spoke  after  could  not  be  told, 

A  mist  from  the  ground  so  veiled  them,  but  they  waited 

A  little  longer  till  the  moon  came  up; 

Then  on  the  gilded  track  leading  to  the  mountains, 

Against  the  moon  they  faded  in  common  gold 

And  earth  bore  East  with  all  toward  the  new  morning. 


Drawn  by  Elenore  Plaisted  A  bbott. 

I  saw  her  lift  her  little  anus,  and  I  saw  the  mother  stoop  and  gather  her  to  her  bosom. — Page  668. 
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By   Ellen   Cxlasgow 

Illustration  by  Elenore  Plaisted  Abbott 


HEN  the  call  came  I  re- 
member that  I  turned  from 
the  telephone  in  a  ro- 
mantic flutter.  Though  I 
had  spoken  only  once  to 
the  great  surgeon,  Roland 
Maradick,  I  felt  on  that  December  after- 
noon that  to  speak  to  him  only  once — to 
watch  him  in  the  operating-room  for  a 
single  hour — was  an  adventure  which 
drained  the  color  and  the  excitement  from 
the  rest  of  life.  After  all  these  years  of 
work  on  typhoid  and  pneumonia  cases,  I 
can  still  feel  the  delicious  tremor  of  my 
young  pulses;  I  can  still  see  the  winter 
sunshine  slanting  through  the  hospital 
windows  over  the  white  uniforms  of  the 
nurses. 

"  He  didn't  mention  me  by  name.  Can 
there  be  a  mistake?"  I  stood,  incred- 
ulous yet  ecstatic,  before  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  hospital. 

"  No,  there  isn't  a  mistake.  I  was  talk- 
ing to  him  before  you  came  down."  Miss 
Hemphill's  strong  face  softened  while  she 
looked  at  me.  She  was  a  big,  resolute 
woman,  a  distant  Canadian  relative  of 
my  mother's,  and  the  kind  of  nurse,  I  had 
discovered  in  the  month  since  I  had  come 
up  from  Richmond,  that  Northern  hospi- 
tal boards,  if  not  Northern  patients,  ap- 
pear instinctively  to  select.  From  the 
first,  in  spite  of  her  hardness,  she  had 
taken  a  liking — I  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
"fancy"  for  a  preference  so  impersonal — 
to  her  Virginia  cousin.  After  all,  it  isn't 
every  Southern  nurse,  just  out  of  train- 
ing, who  can  boast  a  kinswoman  in  the 
superintendent  of  a  New  York  hospital. 
If  experience  was  what  I  needed.  Miss 
Hemphill,  I  judged,  was  abundantly  pre- 
pared to  supply  it. 

''And  he  made  you  understand  posi- 
tively that  he  meant  me?"  The  thing 
was  so  wonderful  that  I  simply  couldn't 
believe  it. 

"He  asked  particularly  for  the  nurse 
who  was  with  Miss  Hudson  last  week 
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when  he  operated.  I  think  he  didn't 
even  remember  that  you  had  a  name— 
this  isn't  the  South,  you  know,  where 
people  still  regard  nurses  as  human,  not 
as  automata.  When  I  asked  if  he  meant 
Miss  Randolph,  he  repeated  that  he 
wanted  the  nurse  who  had  been  with  Miss 
Hudson.  She  was  small,  he  said,  and 
cheerful-looking.  This,  of  course,  might 
apply  to  one  or  two  others,  but  none  of 
these  was  with  Miss  Hudson.  Miss  Mau- 
pin,  the  only  nurse,  except  you,  who  went 
near  her,  is  large  and  heavy." 

"Then  I  suppose  it  is  really  true?" 
My  pulses  were  tingling.  "And  I  am  to 
be  there  at  six  o'clock?" 

"Not  a  minute  later.  The  day  nurse 
goes  off  duty  at  that  hour,  and  Mrs. 
Maradick  is  never  left  by  herself  for  an 
instant." 

"It  is  her  mind,  isn't  it?  And  that 
makes  it  all  the  stranger  that  he  should 
select  me,  for  I  have  had  so  few  mental 
cases." 

"So  few  cases  of  any  kind."  Miss 
Hemphill  was  smiling,  and  when  she 
smiled  I  wondered  if  the  other  nurses 
would  know  her.  "By  the  time  you  have 
gone  through  the  treadmill  in  New  York, 
Margaret,  you  will  have  lost  a  good  many 
things  besides  your  inexperience.  I 
wonder  how  long  you  will  keep  your'sym- 
pathy  and  your  imagination?  After  all, 
wouldn't  you  have  made  a  better  noveHst 
than  a  nurse?  " 

"I  can't  help  putting  myself  into  my 
cases.    I  suppose  one  ought  not  to?" 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  what  one  ought 
to  do,  but  of  what  one  must.  When  you 
are  drained  of  every  bit  of  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm  and  have  got  nothing  in  re- 
turn for  it,  not  even  thanks,  you  will  un- 
derstand why  I  try  to  keep  you  from  wast-'' 
ing  yourself." 

"But  surely  in  a  case  Uke  this — for 
Doctor  Maradick?" 

"Oh,  well,  of  course — for  Doctor  Mara- 
dick?"    She  must  have  seen  that  I  im- 
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plored  her  confidence,  for,  after  a  minute, 
she  let  fall  almost  carelessly  a  gleam  of 
light  on  the  situation.  "It  is  a  very  sad 
case  when  you  think  what  a  charming 
man  and  a  great  surgeon  Doctor  Mara- 
dick  is." 

Above  the  starched  collar  of  my  uni- 
form I  felt  the  blood  leap  in  bounds  to 
my  cheeks.  "I  have  spoken  to  him  only 
once,"  I  murmured,  "but  he  is  charming, 
and,  oh,  so  kind  and  handsome,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"His  patients  adore  him." 

"Oh,  yes,  I've  seen  that.  Every  one 
hangs  on  his  visits."  Like  the  patients 
and  the  other  nurses,  I,  also,  had  come 
by  deHghtful,  if  imperceptible,  degrees  to 
hang  on  the  daily  visits  of  Doctor  Mara- 
dick.  He  was,  I  suppose,  born  to  be  a 
hero  to  women.  Fate  had  selected  him 
for  the  role,  and  it  w^ould  have  been  sheer 
impertinence  for  a  mortal  to  cross  wills 
with  the  invisible  Powers.  From  my  first 
day  in  his  hospital,  from  the  moment  w^hen 
I  watched,  through  closed  shutters,  while 
he  stepped  out  of  his  car,  I  have  never 
doubted  that  he  was  assigned  to  the  great 
part  in  the  play.  If  I  had  been  ignorant 
of  his  spell — of  the  charm  he  exercised 
over  his  hospital — I  should  have  felt  it  in 
the  waiting  hush,  like  a  drawn  breath, 
which  followed  his  ring  at  the  door  and 
preceded  his  imperious  footstep  on  the 
stairs.  My  first  impression  of  him,  even 
after  the  terrible  events  of  the  next  year, 
records  a  memory  that  is  both  careless 
and  splendid.  At  that  moment,  when, 
gazing  through  the  chinks  in  the  shut- 
ters, I  watched  him,  in  his  coat  of  dark 
fur,  cross  the  pavement  over  the  pale 
streaks  of  sunshine,  I  knew  beyond  any 
doubt — I  knew  with  a  sort  of  infallible 
prescience — that  my  fate  was  irretriev- 
ably bound  with  his  in  the  future.  I  knew 
this,  I  repeat,  though  Miss  Hemphill 
would  still  insist  that  my  foreknowledge 
was  merely  a  sentimental  gleaning  from 
indiscriminate  novels.  But  it  wasn't  only 
first  love,  impressionable  as  my  kins- 
woman believed  me  to  be.  It  wasn't  only 
the  way  he  looked,  handsome  as  he  was. 
Even  more  than  his  appearance — more 
than  the  shining  dark  of  his  eyes,  the  sil- 
very brown  of  his  hair,  the  dusky  glow  in 
his  face — even  more  than  his  charm  and 
his  magnificence,  I  think,  the  beauty  and 
sympathy  in  his  voice  won  my  heart.    It 


was  a  voice,  I  heard  some  one  say  after- 
ward, that  ought  always  to  speak  poetry. 

So  you  will  see  why — if  you  do  not  un- 
derstand at  the  beginning,  I  can  never 
hope  to  make  you  beHeve  impossible 
things ! — so  you  will  see  why  I  accepted 
the  call  w^hen  it  came  as  an  imperative 
summons.  I  couldn't  have  stayed  away 
after  he  sent  for  me.  However  much  I 
may  have  tried  not  to  go,  I  know  that  in 
the  end  I  must  have  gone.  In  those  days, 
while  I  was  still  hoping  to  write  novels,  I 
used  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  "  destiny  " 
(I  have  learned  since  then  how  silly  all 
such  talk  is),  and  I  suppose  it  was  my 
"destiny"  to  be  caught  in  the  web  of 
Roland  Maradick's  personality.  But  I 
am  not  the  first  nurse  to  grow  love-sick 
about  a  doctor  who  never  gave  her  a 
thought. 

"I  am  glad  you  got  the  call,  Margaret. 
It  may  mean  a  great  deal  to  you.  Only 
try  not  to  be  too  emotional  about  it."  I 
remember  that  Miss  Hemphill  was  hold- 
ing a  bit  of  rose-geranium  in  her  hand 
while  she  spoke — one  of  the  patients  had 
given  it  to  her  from  a  pot  she  kept  in  her 
room,  and  the  scent  of  the  flower  is  still  in 
my  nostrils — or  my  memory.  Since  then 
— oh,  long  since  then — I  have  wondered  if 
she  also  had  been  caught  in  the  web. 

"I  wish  I  knew  more  about  the  case." 
I  was  clearly  pressing  for  light.  "Have 
you  ever  seen  Mrs.  Maradick?" 

"Oh,  dear,  yes.  They  have  been  mar- 
ried only  a  little  over  a  year,  and  in  the 
beginning  she  used  to  come  sometimes  to 
the  hospital  and  wait  outside  while  the 
doctor  made  his  visits.  She  was  a  very 
sweet-looking  woman  then — not  exactly 
pretty,  but  fair  and  slight,  wdth  the  love- 
liest smile,  I  think,  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
those  first  months  she  was  so  much  in  love 
that  we  used  to  laugh  about  it  among 
ourselves.  To  see  her  face  light  up  when 
the  doctor  came  out  of  the  hospital  and 
crossed  the  pavement  to  his  car,  was  as 
good  as  a  play.  We  never  got  tired  watch- 
ing her — I  wasn't  superintendent  then,  so 
I  had  more  time  to  look  out  of  the  window 
while  I  was  on  day  duty.  Once  or  twice 
she  brought  her  little  girl  in  to  see  one  of 
the  patients.  The  child  was  so  much  like 
her  that  you  would  have  known  them 
anywhere  for  mother  and  daughter." 

I  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Maradick  was  a 
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widow,  with  one  child,  when  she  first  met 
the  doctor,  and  I  asked  now,  still  seeking 
an  illumination  I  had  not  found:  ''There 
was  a  great  deal  of  money,  wasn't  there  ?  " 
''A  great  fortune.  If  she  hadn't  been 
so  attractive,  people  would  have  said,  I 
suppose,  that  Doctor  Maradick  married 
her  for  her  money.  Only,"  she  appeared 
to  make  an  effort  of  memory,  "I  believe 
I've  heard  somehow  that  it  was  all  left  in 
trust  away  from  Mrs.  Maradick  if  she 
married  again.  I  can't,  to  save  my  life, 
remember  just  how  it  was;  but  it  was  a 
queer  will,  I  know,  and  Mrs.  Maradick 
wasn't  to  come  into  the  money  unless  the 
child  didn't  live  to  grow  up.  The  pity  of 
it " 


A  young  nurse  came  into  the  office  to 
ask  for  something — the  keys,  I  think,  of 
the  operating-room,  and  Miss  Hemphill 
broke  off  inconclusively  as  she  hurried 
out  of  the  door.  I  was  sorry  that  she 
left  off  just  when  she  did.  Poor  Mrs. 
Maradick !  Perhaps  I  was  too  emotional, 
but  even  before  I  saw  her  I  had  begun  to 
feel  her  pathos  and  her  strangeness. 

My  preparations  took  only  a  few  min- 
utes. In  those  days  I  always  kept  a  suit- 
case packed  and  ready  for  sudden  calls; 
and  it  was  not  yet  six  o'clock  when  I 
turned  from  loth  Street  into  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  stopped  for  a  minute,  before 
ascending  the  steps,  to  look  at  the  house 
in  which  Doctor  Maradick  lived.  A  fine 
rain  was  falling,  and  I  remember  thinking, 
as  I  turned  the  corner,  how  depressing  the 
weather  must  be  for  Mrs.  Maradick.  It 
was  an  old  house,  with  damp-looking 
walls  (though  that  may  have  been  be- 
cause of  the  rain)  and  a  spindle-shaped 
iron  railing  which  ran  up  the  stone  steps 
to  the  black  door,  where  I  noticed  a  dim 
flicker  through  the  old-fashioned  fan- 
light. Afterward  I  discovered  that  Mrs. 
Maradick  had  been  born  in  the  house — 
her  maiden  name  was  Calloran^and  that 
she  had  never  wanted  to  Uve  anywhere 
dse.  She  was  a  woman — this  I  found  out 
when  I  knew  her  better — of  strong  attach- 
ments to  both  persons  and  places;  and 
though  Doctor  Maradick  had  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  move  up-town  after  her 
marriage,  she  had  clung,  against  his 
wishes,  to  the  old  house  in  lower  Fifth 
Avenue.  I  dare  say  she  was  obstinate 
about  it  in  spite  of  her  gentleness  and  her 


passion  for  the  doctor.  Those  sweet, 
soft  women,  especially  when  they  have 
always  been  rich,  are  sometimes  amazing- 
ly obstinate.  I  have  nursed  so  many  of 
them  since — women  with  strong  affections 
and  weak  intellects — that  I  have  come  to 
recognize  the  type  as  soon  as  I  set  eyes 
upon  it. 

My  ring  at  the  bell  was  answered  after 
a  little  delay,  and  when  I  entered  the 
house  I  saw  that  the  hall  was  quite  dark 
except  for  the  waning  glow  from  an  open 
fire  which  burned  in  the  library.  When  I 
gave  my  name,  and  added  that  I  was  the 
night  nurse,  the  servant  appeared  to  think 
my  humble  presence  unworthy  of  illumi- 
nation. He  was  an  old  negro  butler,  in- 
herited perhaps  from  Mrs.  Maradick's 
mother,  who,  I  learned  afterward,  had 
been  from  South  Carolina;  and  while  he 
passed  me  on  his  way  up  the  staircase,  I 
heard  him  vaguely  muttering  that  he 
''wan't  gwinter  tu'n  on  dem  lights  twel 
de  chile  had  done  playin'." 

To  the  right  of  the  hall,  the  soft  glow 
drew  me  into  the  library,  and  crossing 
the  threshold  timidly  I  stooped  to  dry 
my  wet  coat  by  the  fire.  As  I  bent  there, 
meaning  to  start  up  at  the  first  sound  of  a 
footstep,  I  thought  how  cosy  the  room  was 
after  the  damp  walls  outside  to  which  some 
bared  creepers  were  clinging;  and  I  was 
watching  pleasantly  the  strange  shapes 
and  patterns  the  firelight  made  on  the  old 
Persian  rug,  when  the  lamps  of  a  slowly 
turning  motor  flashed  on  me  through  the 
white  shades  at  the  window.  Still  dazzled 
by  the  glare,  I  looked  round  in  the  dim- 
ness and  saw  a  child's  ball  of  red  and 
blue  rubber  roll  toward  me  out  of  the 
gloom  of  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms.  A 
moment  later,  while  I  made  ^  a  vain  atn 
tempt  to  capture  the  toy  as  it  spun  past 
me,  a  Httle  girl  darted  airily,  with  peculiar 
lightiiess  and  grace,  through  the  door- 
way, and  stopped  quickly,  as  if  in  sur- 
prise at  the  sight  of  a  stranger.  She  was 
a  small  child — so  small  and  slight  that 
her  footsteps  made  no  sound  on  the  pol- 
ished floor  of  the  threshold;  and  I  re- 
member thinking  while  I  looked  at  her 
that  she  had  the  gravest  and  sweetest  face 
I  had  ever  seen.  She  couldn't — I  de- 
cided this  afterward — have  been  more 
than  six  or  seven,  yet  she  stood  there  with 
a  curious  prim  dignity,  like  the  dignity  of 
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a  very  old  person,  and  gazed  up  at  me 
with  enigmatical  eyes.  She  was  dressed 
in  Scotch  plaid,  with  a  bit  of  red  ribbon 
in  her  hair,  which  was  cut  in  a  fringe  over 
her  forehead  and  hung  very  straight  to 
her  shoulders.  Charming  as  she  was, 
from  her  uncurled  brown  hair  to  the  white 
socks  and  black  slippers  on  her  little  feet, 
I  recall  most  vividly  the  singular  look  in 
her  eyes,  which  appeared  in  the  shifting 
light  to  be  of  an  indeterminate  color.  For 
the  odd  thing  about  this  look  was  that  it 
was  not  the  look  of  childhood  at  all.  It 
was  the  look  of  profound  experience,  of 
bitter  knowledge. 

"Have  you  come  for  your  ball?"  I 
asked;  but  while  the  friendly  question 
was  still  on  my  lips,  I  heard  the  servant 
returning.  Even  in  my  haste  I  made  a 
second  ineffectual  grasp  at  the  plaything, 
which  rolled,  with  increased  speed,  away 
from  me  into  the  dusk  of  the  drawing- 
room.  Then,  as  I  raised  my  head,  I  saw 
that  the  child  also  had  slipped  from  the 
room;  and  without  looking  after  her  I 
followed  the  old  negro  into  the  pleasant 
study  above,  where  the  great  surgeon 
awaited  me. 

Ten  years  ago,  before  hard  nursing  had 
taken  so  much  out  of  me,  I  blushed  very 
easily,  and  I  was  aware  at  the  moment 
when  I  crossed  Doctor  Maradick's  study 
that  my  cheeks  were  the  color  of  peonies. 
Of  course,  I  was  a  fool — no  one  knows 
this  better  than  I  do — but  I  had  never 
been  alone,  even  for  an  instant,  wdth  him 
before,  and  the  man  was  more  than  a 
hero  to  me,  he  was — there  isn't  any  reason 
now  why  I  should  blush  over  the  confes- 
sion— almost  a  god.  At  that  age  I  was 
mad  about  the  wonders  of  surgery,  and 
Roland  Maradick  in  the  operating-room 
was  magician  enough  to  have  turned  an 
older  and  more  sensible  head  than  mine. 
Added  to  his  great  reputation  and  his 
marvellous  skill,  he  was,  I  am  sure  of 
this,  the  most  splendid-looking  man,  even 
at  forty-five,  that  one  could  imagine. 
Had  he  been  ungracious — had  he  been 
positively  rude  to  me,  I  should  still  have 
adored  him,  but  when  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and  greeted  me  in  the  charming 
way  he  had  wiith  women,  I  felt  that  I 
would  have  died  for  him.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  saying  went  about  the  hospital 
that  every  woman  he  operated  on  fell  in 


love  \Adth  him.  As  for  the  nurses — well, 
there  wasn't  a  single  one  of  them  who 
had  escaped  his  spell — not  even  Miss 
Hemphill,  who  could  scarcely  have  been 
a  day  under  fifty. 

"I  am  glad  you  could  come,  Miss  Ran- 
dolph. You  were  ^dth  Miss  Hudson  last 
week  when  I  operated?" 

I  bowed.  To  save  my  life  I  couldn't 
have  spoken  without  blushing  the  redder. 

"  I  noticed  your  bright  face  at  the  time. 
Brightness,  I  think,  is  what  Mrs.  Mara- 
dick needs.  She  finds  her  day  nurse  de- 
pressing." His  eyes  rested  so  kindly  upon 
me  that  I  have  suspected  since  that  he 
was  not  entirely  unaware  of  my  worship. 
It  was  a  small  thing,  heaven  knows,  to 
flatter  his  vanity — a  nurse  just  out  of  a 
training-school — but  to  some  men  no 
tribute  is  too  insignificant  to  give  pleas- 
ure. 

"You  will  do  your  best,  I  am  sure." 
He  hesitated  an  instant — just  long  enough 
for  me  to  perceive  the  anxiety  beneath 
the  genial  smile  on  his  face — and  then 
added  gravely:  "We  wish  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  having  to  send  her  away  for 
treatment." 

I  could  only  murmur  in  response,  and 
after  a  few  carefully  chosen  words  about 
his  "VN^fe's  illness,  he  rang  the  bell  and 
directed  the  maid  to  take  me  up-stairs  to 
my  room.  Not  until  I  was  ascending  the 
stairs  to  the  third  story  did  it  occur  to 
me  that  he  had  really  told  me  nothing.  I 
was  as  perplexed  about  the  nature  of  Mrs. 
Maradick's  malady  as  I  had  been  when  I 
entered  the  house. 

I  found  my  room  pleasant  enough.  It 
had  been  arranged — by  Doctor  Mara- 
dick's request,  I  think — that  I  was  to 
sleep  in  the  house,  and  after  my  austere 
little  bed  at  the  hospital  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  cheerful  look  of  the 
apartment  into  which  the  maid  led  me. 
The  walls  were  papered  in  roses,  and  there 
were  curtains  of  flowered  chintz  at  the 
window,  which  looked  down  on  a  small 
formal  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 
This  the  maid  told  me,  for  it  was  too  dark 
for  me  to  distinguish  more  than  a  marble 
fountain  and  a  fir-tree,  which  looked  old, 
though  I  afterward  learned  that  it  was 
replanted  almost  every  season. 

In  ten  minutes  I  had  slipped  into  my 
uniform  and  was  ready  to  go  to  my  pa- 
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tient;  but  for  some  reason — to  this  day  I 
have  never  found  out  what  it  was  that 
turned  her  against  me  at  the  start — Mrs. 
Maradick  refused  to  receive  me.  While  I 
stood  outside  her  door  I  heard  the  day 
nurse  trying  to  persuade  her  to  let  me 
come  in.  It  wasn't  any  use,  however, 
and  in  the  end  I  was  obliged  to  go  back 
to  my  room  and  wait  until  the  poor  lady 
got  over  her  whim  and  consented  to  see 
me.  That  was  long  after  dinner — it  must 
have  been  nearer  eleven  than  ten  o'clock 
— and  Miss  Peterson  was  quite  worn  out 
by  the  time  she  came  to  fetch  me. 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  have  a  bad  night," 
she  said  as  we  went  down-stairs  together. 
That  was  her  way,  I  soon  saw,  to  expect 
the  worst  of  everything  and  everybody. 

"Does  she  often  keep  you  up  like 
this?" 

"Oh,  no,  she  is  usually  very  consider- 
ate. I  never  knew  a  sweeter  character. 
But  she  still  has  this  hallucination " 

Here  again,  as  in  the  scene  with  Doctor 
Maradick,  I  felt  that  the  explanation  had 
only  deepened  the  mystery.  Mrs.  Mara- 
dick's  hallucination,  whatever  form  it  as- 
sumed, was  evidently  a  subject  for  eva- 
sion and  subterfuge  in  the  household.  It 
was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  ask, 
"What  is  her  hallucination?" — but  be- 
fore I  could  get  the  words  past  my  lips 
we  had  reached  Mrs.  Maradick's  door, 
and  Miss  Peterson  motioned  me  to  be 
silent.  As  the  door  opened  a  little  way 
to  admit  me,  I  saw"  that  Mrs.  Maradick 
was  already  in  bed,  and  that  the  lights 
were  out  except  for  a  night-lamp  burning 
on  a  candle-stand  beside  a  book  and 
a  carafe  of  water. 

"I  won't  go  in  with  you,"  said  Miss 
Peterson  in  a  whisper;  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  stepping  over  the  threshold  when 
I  saw  the  little  girl,  in  the  dress  of  Scotch 
plaid,  slip  by  me  from  the  dusk  of  the 
room  into  the  electric  light  of  the 'hall. 
She  held  a  doll  in  her  arms,  and  as  she 
went  by  she  dropped  a  doll's  work-basket 
in  the  doorway.  Miss  Peterson  must 
have  picked  up  the  toy,  for  when  I  turned 
in  a  minute  to  look  for  it  I  found  that  it 
was  gone.  I  remember  thinking  that  it 
was  late  for  a  child  to  be  up — she  looked 
delicate,  too — but,  after  all,  it  was  no 
business  of  mine,  and  four  years  in  a  hos- 
pital had  taught  me  never  to  meddle  in 


affairs  that  do  not  concern  me.  There  is 
nothing  a  nurse  learns  quicker  than  not 
to  try  to  put  the  world  to  rights  in  a  day. 

When  I  crossed  the  floor  to  the  chair 
by  Mrs.  Maradick's  bed,  she  turned  over 
on  her  side  and  looked  at  me  with  the 
sw^eetest  and  saddest  smile. 

"You  are  the  new  night  nurse,"  she 
said  in  a  gentle  voice;  and  from  the  mo- 
ment she  spoke  I  knew  that  there  was 
nothing  hysterical  or  violent  about  her 
mania — or  hallucination,  as  they  called  it. 
"They  told  me  your  name,  but  I  have 
forgotten  it." 

"Randolph — Margaret  Randolph."  I 
liked  her  from  the  start,  and  I  think  she 
must  have  seen  it. 

"You  look  very  young,  Miss  Ran- 
dolph." 

"I  am  twenty-tw^o,  but  I  suppose  I 
don't  look  quite  my  age.  People  usually 
think  I  am  younger." 

For  a  minute  she  was  silent,  and  w^hile 
I  settled  myself  in  the  chair  by  the  bed 
I  thought  how  strikingly  she  resembled 
the  little  girl  I  had  seen  first  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then  leaving  her  room  a  few 
moments  ago.  They  had  the  same  small, 
heart-shaped  faces,  colored  ever  so  faint- 
ly; the  same  straight,  soft  hair,  between 
brown  and  flaxen;  and  the  same  large, 
grave  eyes,  set  very  far  apart  under 
arched  eyebrows.  What  surprised  me 
most,  however,  w^as  that  they  both  looked 
at  me  with  that  enigmatical  and  vaguely 
wondering  expression — only  in  Mrs.  Mar- 
adick's face  the  vagueness  seemed  to 
change  now  and  then  to  a  definite  fear — 
a  flash,  I  had  almost  said,  of  startled 
horror. 

I  sat  quite  still  in  my  chair,  and  until 
the  time  came  for  Mrs.  Maradick  to  take 
her  medicine  not  a  word  passed  between 
us.  Then,  when  I  bent  over  her  with 
the  glass  in  my  hand,  she  raised  her  head 
from  the  pillow  and  said  in  a  whisper  of 
suppressed  intensity: 

' '  You  look  kind.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
have  seen  my  little  girl?" 

As  I  slipped  my  arm  under  the  pillow 
I  tried  to  smile  cheerfully  down  on  her. 
"Yes,  I've  seen  her  twice.  I'd  know  her 
anywhere  by  her  likeness  to  you." 

A  glow  shone  in  her  eyes,  and  I  thought 
how  pretty  she  must  have  been  before  ill- 
ness took  the  life  and  animation  out  of 
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her  features.  "Then  I  know  you're 
good."  Her  voice  was  so  strained  and 
low  that  I  could  barely  hear  it.  "If  you 
weren't  good  you  couldn't  have  seen  her." 

I  thought  this  queer  enough,  but  all  I 
answered  was:  "She  looked  delicate  to 
be  sitting  up  so  late." 

A  quiver  passed  over  her  thin  features, 
and  for  a  minute  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  burst  into  tears.  As  she  had  taken  the 
medicine,  I  put  the  glass  back  on  the 
candle-stand  and,  bending  over  the  bed, 
smoothed  the  straight  brown  hair,  which 
was  as  fine  and  soft  as  spun  silk,  back 
from  her  forehead.  There  was  something 
about  her — I  don't  know  what  it  was — 
that  made  you  love  her  as  soon  as  she 
looked  at  you. 

"She  always  had  that  light  and  airy 
way,  though  she  was  never  sick  a  day  in 
her  life,"  she  answered  calmly  after  a 
pause.  Then,  groping  for  my  hand,  she 
whispered  passionately:  "You  must  not 
tell  him — you  must  not  tell  any  one  that 
you  have  seen  her !" 

"  I  mustn't  tell  any  one  ?  "  Again  I  had 
the  impression  that  had  come  to  me  first 
in  Doctor  Maradick's  study,  and  after- 
ward with  Miss  Peterson  on  the  staircase, 
that  I  was  seeking  a  gleam  of  hght  in  the 
midst  of  obscurity. 

"Are  you  sure  there  isn't  any  one  lis- 
tening— that  there  isn't  any  one  at  the 
door?"  she  asked,  pushing  aside  my  arm 
and  sitting  up  among  the  pillows. 

"Quite,  quite  sure.  They  have  put 
out  the  lights  in  the  hall." 

"And  you  will  not  tell  him?  Promise 
me  that  you  will  not  tell  him. ' '  The  start- 
led horror  flashed  from  the  vague  wonder 
of  her  expression.  "He  doesn't  like  her 
to  come  back,  because  he  killed  her." 

"Because  he  killed  her ! "  Then  it  was 
that  light  burst  on  me  in  a  blaze.  So  this 
was  Mrs.  Maradick's  hallucination  !  She 
believed  that  her  child  was  dead — the 
little  girl  I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
leaving  her  room;  and  she  believed  that 
her  husband — the  great  surgeon  we  wor- 
shipped in  the  hospital — had  murdered 
her.  No  wonder  they  veiled  the  dreadful 
obsession  in  mystery !  No  wonder  that 
even  Miss  Peterson  had  not  dared  to  drag 
the  horrid  thing  out  into  the  light !  It 
was  the  kind  of  hallucination  one  simply 
couldn't  stand  having  to  face. 


"There  is  no  use  telling  people  things 
that  nobody  believes,"  she  resumed  slow- 
ly, still  holding  my  hand  in  a  grasp  that 
would  have  hurt  me  if  her  fingers  had  not 
been  so  fragile.  "Nobody  believes  that 
he  killed  her.  Nobody  beheves  that  she 
comes  back  every  day  to  the  house.  No- 
body believes — and  yet  you  saw  her " 

"Yes,  I  saw  her — but  why  should  your 
husband  have  killed  her  ?  "  I  spoke  sooth- 
ingly, as  one  would  speak  to  a  person  who 
was  quite  mad;  yet  she  was  not  mad,  I 
could  have  sworn  this  while  I  looked  at 
her. 

For  a  moment  she  moaned  inarticulate- 
ly, as  if  the  horror  of  her  thought  were  too 
great  to  pass  into  speech.  Then  she  flung 
out  her  thin,  bare  arm  with  a  wild  gesture. 

"Because  he  never  loved  me  I"  she 
said.    "  He  never  loved  me ! " 

"But  he  married  you,"  I  urged  gently 
after  a  moment  in  which  I  stroked  her 
hair.  "  If  he  hadn't  loved  you,  why  should 
he  have  married  you?" 

"He  wanted  the  money — my  little 
girl's  money.  It  all  goes  to  him  when  I 
die." 

"  But  he  is  rich  himself.  He  must  make 
a  fortune  from  his  profession." 

"  It  isn't  enough.  He  wanted  millions." 
She  had  grown  stern  and  tragic.  "  No,  he 
never  loved  me.  He  loved  some  one  else 
from  the  beginning — before  I  knew  him." 

It  was  quite  useless,  I  saw,  to  reason 
with  her.  If  she  wasn't  mad,  she  was  in  a 
state  of  terror  and  despondency  so  black 
that  it  had  almost  crossed  the  border- 
line into  madness.  I  thought  once  of  go- 
ing up-stairs  and  bringing  the  child  down 
from  her  nursery;  but,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  I  realized  that  Miss  Peterson 
and  Doctor  Maradick  must  have  long  ago 
tried  all  these  measures.  Clearly,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  except  soothe  and  quiet 
her  as  much  as  I  could;  and  this  I  did 
until  she  dropped  into  a  Hght  sleep  which 
lasted  well  into  the  morning. 

By  seven  o'clock  I  was  worn  out — not 
from  work,  but  from  the  strain  on  my 
sympathy — and  I  was  glad,  indeed,  when 
one  of  the  maids  came  in  to  bring  me  an 
early  cup  of  coffee.  Mrs.  Maradick  was 
still  sleeping — it  was  a  mixture  of  bromide 
and  chloral  I  had  given  her — and  she  did 
not  wake  until  Miss  Peterson  came  on 
duty  an  hour  or  two  later.    Then,  when 
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I  went  down-stairs,  I  found  the  dining- 
room  deserted  except  for  the  old  house- 
keeper, who  was  looking  over  the  silver. 
Doctor  Maradick,  she  explained  to  me 
presently,  had  his  breakfast  served  in  the 
morning-room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house. 

"And  the  httle  girl?  Does  she  take 
her  meals  in  the  nursery?" 

She  threw  me  a  startled  glance.  Was 
it,  I  questioned  afterward,  one  of  distrust 
or  apprehension? 

"There  isn't  any  little  girl.  Haven't 
you  heard?" 

"Heard?  No.  Why,  I  saw  her  only 
yesterday." 

The  look  she  gave  me — I  was  sure  of  it 
now — ^was  full  of  alarm. 

"The  little  girl — she  was  the  sweetest 
child  I  ever  saw — died  just  two  months 
ago  of  pneumonia." 

"But  she  couldn't  have  died."  I  was 
a  fool  to  let  this  out,  but  the  shock  had 
completely  unnerved  me.  "I  tell  you  I 
saw  her  yesterday." 

The  alarm  in  her  face  deepened.  "  That 
is  Mrs.  Maradick's  trouble.  She  believes 
that  she  still  sees  her." 

"But  don't  you  see  her?"  I  drove  the 
question  home  bluntlv. 

"No."  She  set  her  lips  tightly.  "I 
never  see  anything." 

So  I  had  been  wrong,  after  all,  and  the 
explanation,  when  it  came,  only  accen- 
tuated the  terror.  The  child  was  dead — 
she  had  died  of  pneumonia  two  months 
ago — and  yet  I  had  seen  her,  with  my 
own  eyes,  pla^^ng  ball  in  the  library;  I  had 
seen  her  slipping  out  of  her  mother's 
room,  with  her  doll  in  her  arms. 

"Is  there  another  child  in  the  house? 
Could  there  be  a  child  belonging  to  one 
of  the  servants?"  A  gleam  had  shot 
through  the  fog  in  which  I  was  groping. 

"No,  there  isn't  any  other.  The  doc- 
tors tried  bringing  one  once,  but  it  threw 
the  poor  lady  into  such  a  state  she  almost 
died  of  it.  Besides,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
other  child  as  quiet  and  sweet-looking  as 
Dorothea.  To  see  her  skipping  along  in 
her  dress  of  Scotch  plaid  used  to  make  me 
think  of  a  fairy,  though  they  say  that 
fairies  wear  nothing  but  white  or  green." 

"Has  any  one  else  seen  her — the  child, 
I  mean — any  of  the  servants?" 

"Only  old  Gabriel,  the  colored  butler, 


who  came  with  Mrs.  Maradick's  mother 
from  South  Carolina.  I've  heard  that 
negroes  often  have  a  kind  of  second  sight 
— though  I  don't  know  that  that  is  just 
what  you  would  call  it.  But  they  seem 
to  believe  in  the  supernatural  by  instinct, 
and  Gabriel  is  so  old  and  doty — he  does 
no  work  except  answer  the  door-bell  and 
clean  the  silver — that  nobody  pays  much 
attention  to  anything  that  he  sees " 

"Is  the  child's  nursery  kept  as  it  used 
to  be?" 

"Oh,  no.  The  doctor  had  all  the  toys 
sent  to  the  children's  hospital.  That  was 
a  great  grief  to  Mrs.  Maradick;  but  Doc- 
tor Brandon  thought,  and  all  the  nurses 
agreed  with  him,  that  it  was  best  for  her 
not  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  room  as  it 
was  when  Dorothea  was  living." 

"Dorothea?  Was  that  the  child's 
name?" 

"Yes,  it  means  the  gift  of  God,  doesn't 
it?  She  was  named  after  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Maradick's  first  husband,  Mr.  Bal- 
lard. He  was  the  grave,  quiet  kind — not 
the  least  like  the  doctor." 

I  wondered  if  the  other  dreadful  ob- 
session of  Mrs.  Maradick's  had  drifted 
down  through  the  nurses  or  the  servants 
to  the  housekeeper;  but  she  said  nothing 
about  it,  and  since  she  was,  I  suspected, 
a  garrulous  person,  I  thought  it  wiser  to 
assume  that  the  gossip  had  not  reached 
her. 

A  little  later,  when  breakfast  was  over 
and  I  had  not  yet  gone  up-stairs  to  my 
room,  I  had  my  first  interview  with  Doc- 
tor Brandon,  the  famous  alienist  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  case.  I  had  never  seen 
him  before,  but  from  the  first  moment 
that  I  looked  at  him  I  took  his  measure, 
almost  by  intuition.  He  was,  I  suppose, 
honest  enough — I  have  always  granted 
him  that,  bitterly  as  I  have  felt  toward 
him.  It  wasn't  his  fault  that  he  lacked 
red  blood  in  his  brain,  or  that  he  had 
formed  the  habit,  from  long  association 
with  abnormal  phenomena,  of  regarding 
all  life  as  a  disease.  He  was  the  sort  of 
physician — every  nurse  will  understand 
what  I  mean — who  deals  instinctively 
with  groups  instead  of  with  individuals. 
He  was  long  and  solemn  and  very  round 
in  the  face;  and  I  hadn't  talked  to 
him  ten  minutes  before  I  knew  he  had 
been  educated  in  Germany,  and  that  he 
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had  learned  over  there  to  treat  every  emo- 
tion as  a  pathological  manifestation.  I 
used  to  wonder  what  he  got  out  of  life — 
what  any  one  got  out  of  life  who  had 
analyzed  aw^ay  everything  except  the  bare 
structure. 

When  I  reached  my  room  at  last,  I  was 
so  tired  that  I  could  barely  remember 
either  the  questions  Doctor  Brandon  had 
asked  or  the  directions  he  had  given  me. 
I  fell  asleep,  I  know,  almost  as  soon  as 
my  head  touched  the  pillow;  and  the 
maid  who  came  to  inquire  if  I  wanted 
luncheon  decided  to  let  me  finish  my  nap. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  she  returned  with 
a  cup  of  tea,  she  found  me  still  heavy  and 
drowsy.  Though  I  was  used  to  night 
nursing,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  danced  from 
sunset  to  daybreak.  It  was  fortunate,  I 
reflected,  while  I  drank  my  tea,  that  every 
case  didn't  wear  on  one's  sympathies  as 
acutely  as  Mrs.  Maradick's  hallucination 
had  worn  on  mine. 

Through  the  day,  of  course,  I  did 
not  see  Doctor  Maradick,  but  at  seven 
o'clock,  when  I  came  up  from  my  early 
dinner  on  my  way  to  take  the  place  of 
Miss  Peterson,  who  had  kept  on  duty  an 
hour  later  than  usual,  he  met  me  in  the 
hall  and  asked  me  to  come  into  his  study. 
I  thought  him  handsomer  than  ever  in  his 
evening  clothes,  with  a  white  flower  in  his 
buttonhole.  He  was  going  to  some  public 
dinner,  the  housekeeper  told  me,  but, 
then,  he  was  always  going  somewhere.  I 
believe  he  didn't  dine  at  home  a  single 
evening  that  mnter. 

''Did  Mrs.  Maradick  have  a  good 
night?"  He  had  closed  the  door  after 
us,  and,  turning  now  with  the  question, 
he  smiled  kindly,  as  if  he  washed  to  put 
me  at  ease  in  the  beginning. 

"She  slept  very  well  after  she  took  the 
medicine.  I  gave  her  that  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

For  a  minute  he  regarded  me  silently, 
and  I  was  aware  that  his  personality — 
his  charm — had  been  focussed  upon  me. 
It  was  almost  as  if  I  stood  in  the  centre 
of  converging  rays  of  light,  so  vivid  was 
my  impression  of  him. 

"Did  she  allude  in  any  way  to  her — to 
her  hallucination?"  he  asked. 

How  the  warning  reached  me — what 
invisible  waves  of  sense-perception  trans- 
mitted the  message — I  have  never  known ; 


but  while  I  stood  there,  facing  the  splen- 
dor of  the  doctor's  presence,  every  intui- 
tion cautioned  me  that  the  time  had  come 
w^hen  I  must  take  sides  in  the  household. 
While  I  stayed  there  I  must  stand  either 
with  Mrs.  Maradick  or  against  her. 

"  She  talked  quite  rationally,"  I  replied 
after  a  moment. 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"  She  told  me  how  she  was  feeling,  that 
she  missed  her  child,  and  that  she  walked 
a  little  every  day  about  her  room." 

His  face  changed — how,  I  could  not  at 
first  determine. 

"Have  you  seen  Doctor  Brandon?" 

"  He  came  this  morning  to  give  me  his 
directions." 

"He  thought  her  less  well  to-day.  He 
has  even  advised  me  to  send  her  to  Rose- 
dale." 

I  have  never,  even  in  secret,  tried  to 
account  for  Doctor  Maradick.  He  may 
have  been  sincere.  I  tell  only  what  I 
know — not  what  I  believe  or  imagine — 
and  the  human  is  sometimes  as  inscru- 
table, as  inexplicable,  as  the  supernatural. 

While  he  watched  me  I  was  conscious 
of  an  inner  struggle,  as  if  opposing  angels 
warred  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  my 
being.  When  at  last  I  made  my  decision, 
I  was  acting  less  from  reason,  I  knew, 
than  in  obedience  to  the  pressure  of  some 
secret  current  of  thought.  Heaven 
knows,  even  then,  the  man  held  me  cap- 
tive while  I  defied  him. 

"Doctor  Maradick,"  I  lifted  my  eyes 
for  the  first  time  frankly  to  his,  "I  be- 
lieve that  your  wife  is  as  sane  as  I  am — 
or  as  you  are." 

He  started.  "Then  she  did  not  talk 
freely  to  you?" 

"  She  may  be  mistaken,  unstrung,  pite- 
ously  distressed  in  mind" — I  brought  this 
out  wdth  emphasis — "but  she  is  not — I 
am  wdlling  to  stake  my  future  on  it — 
a  fit  subject  for  an  asylum.  It  would  be 
foolish — it  would  be  cruel  to  send  her  to 
Rosedale." 

"Cruel,  you  say?"  A  troubled  look 
crossed  his  face,  and  his  voice  grew  very 
gentle.  "You  do  not  imagine  that  I 
could  be  cruel  to  her?" 

"No,  I  do  not  think  that."  My  voice 
also  had  softened. 

"We  will  let  things  go  on  as  they  are. 
Perhaps  Doctor  Brandon  may  have  some 
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other  suggestion  to  make."  He  drew 
out  his  watch  and  compared  it  with  the 
clock — nervously,  I  observed,  as  if  his 
action  were  a  screen  for  his  discom- 
fiture or  his  perplexity.  'T  must  be  go- 
ing now.  We  will  speak  of  this  again  in 
the  morning." 

But  in  the  morning  we  did  not  speak  of 
it,  and  during  the  month  that  I  nursed 
Mrs.  Maradick  I  was  not  called  again 
into  her  husband's  study.  When  I  met 
him  in  the  hall  or  on  the  staircase,  which 
was  seldom,  he  was  as  charming  as  ever; 
yet,  in  spite  of  his  courtesy,  I  had  a  per- 
sistent feeling  that  he  had  taken  my 
measure  on  that  evening,  and  that  he 
had  no  further  use  for  me. 

As  the  days  went  by  Mrs.  Maradick 
seemed  to  grow  stronger.  Never,  after 
our  first  night  together,  had  she  mentioned 
the  child  to  me;  never  had  she  alluded 
by  so  much  as  a  word  to  her  dreadful 
charge  against  her  husband.  She  was 
like  any  other  woman  recovering  from  a 
great  sorrow,  except  that  she  was  sweeter 
and  gentler.  It  is  no  wonder  that  every 
one  who  came  near  her  loved  her;  for 
there  was  a  mysterious  loveliness  about 
her  like  the  mystery  of  light,  not  of  dark- 
ness. She  was,  I  have  always  thought, 
as  much  of  an  angel  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
woman  to  be  on  this  earth.  And  yet, 
angelic  as  she  was,  there  were  times  when 
it  seemed  to  me  that  she  both  hated  and 
feared  her  husband.  Though  he  never 
entered  her  room  while  I  was  there,  and 
I  never  heard  his  name  on  her  lips  until 
an  hour  before  the  end,  still  I  could  tell 
by  the  look  of  terror  in  her  face  whenever 
his  step  passed  down  the  hall  that  her 
very  soul  shivered  at  his  approach. 

During  the  whole  month  I  did  not  see 
the  child  again,  though  one  night,  when 
I  came  suddenly  into  Mrs.  Maradick's 
room,  I  found  a  little  garden,  such  as 
children  make  out  of  pebbles  and  bits  of 
box,  on  the  window-sill.  I  did  not  men- 
tion it  to  Mrs.  Maradick,  and  a  little 
later,  as  the  maid  lowered  the  shades,  I 
noticed  that  the  garden  had  vanished. 
Since  then  I  have  often  wondered  if  the 
child  were  invisible  only  to  the  rest  of  us, 
and  if  her  mother  still  saw  her.  But  there 
was  no  way  of  finding  out  except  by  ques- 
tioning, and  Mrs.  Maradick  was  so  well 
and  patient  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 


question.  Things  couldn't  have  been 
better  with  her  than  they  were,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  tell  myself  that  she  might 
soon  go  out  for  an  airing,  when  the  end 
came  suddenly. 

It  was  a  mild  January  day — the  kind 
of  day  that  brings  the  foretaste  of  spring 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  when  I  came 
down-stairs  in  the  afternoon,  I  stopped  a 
minute  by  the  window  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  to  look  down  on  the  box  maze  in  the 
garden.  There  was  an  old  fountain,  bear- 
ing two  laughing  boys  in  marble,  in  the 
centre  of  the  gravelled  walk,  and  the 
water,  which  had  been  turned  on  that' 
morning  for  Mrs.  Maradick's  pleasure, 
sparkled  now  like  silver  as  the  sunlight 
splashed  over  it.  I  had  never  before  felt 
the  air  quite  so  soft  and  springlike  in 
January;  and  I  thought,  as  I  gazed  down 
on  the  garden,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  Mrs.  Maradick  to  go  out  and 
bask  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  sunshine. 
It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  she  was 
never  allowed  to  get  any  fresh  air  except 
the  air  that  came  through  her  windows. 

When  I  went  into  her  room,  however,  I 
found  that  she  had  no  wish  to  go  out. 
She  was  sitting,  wrapped  in  shawls,  by  the 
open  window,  which  looked  down  on  the 
fountain ;  and  as  I  entered  she  glanced  up 
from  a  little  book  she  was  reading.  A  pot 
of  daffodils  stood  on  the  window-sill — 
she  was  very  fond  of  flowers  and  we  tried 
always  to  keep  some  growing  in  her 
room. 

''Do  you  know  what  I  was  reading. 
Miss  Randolph?"  she  asked  in  her  soft 
voice;  and  then  she  read  aloud  a  verse 
while  I  went  over  to  the  candle-stand  to 
measure  out  a  dose  of  medicine. 

"  'If  thou  hast  two  loaves  of  bread,  sell 
one  and  buy  daffodils,  for  bread  nourish- 
eth  the  body,  but  daffodils  delight  the 
soul.'  That  is  very  beautiful,  don't  you 
think  so?" 

I  said  "Yes,"  that  it  was  beautiful;  and 
then  I  asked  her  if  she  wouldn't  go  down- 
stairs and  walk  about  in  the  garden  ? 

"He  wouldn't  like  it,"  she  answered; 
and  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  men- 
tioned her  husband  to  me  since  the  night 
I  came  to  her.  "He  doesn't  want  me  to 
go  out." 

I  tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  the  idea;  but 
it  was  no  use,  and  after  a  few  minutes  I 
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gave  up  and  began  talking  of  other  things. 
Even  then  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  her 
fear  of  Doctor  Maradick  was  anything 
but  a  fancy.  I  could  see,  of  course,  that 
she  wasn't  out  of  her  head;  but  sane  per- 
sons, I  knew,  sometimes  have  unaccount- 
able prejudices,  and  I  accepted  her  dislike 
as  a  mere  whim  or  aversion.  I  did  not 
understand  then,  and — I  may  as  well  con- 
fess this  before  the  end  comes — I  do  not 
understand  any  better  to-day.  I  am  writ- 
ing down  the  things  I  actually  saw,  and  I 
repeat  that  I  have  never  had  the  slightest 
twist  in  the  direction  of  the  miraculous. 

The  afternoon  slipped  away  while  we 
talked — she  talked  brightly  when  any 
subject  came  up  that  interested  her — and 
it  was  the  last  hour  of  day — that  grave, 
still  hour  when  the  movement  of  life  seems 
to  droop  and  falter  for  a  few  precious 
minutes — that  brought  us  the  thing  I  had 
dreaded  silently  since  my  first  night  in  the 
house.  I  remember  that  I  had  risen  to 
close  the  window,  and  was  leaning  out 
for  a  breath  of  the  mild  air,  when  there 
was  the  sound  of  steps,  consciously  sof- 
tened in  the  hall  outside,  and  Doctor 
Brandon's  usual  knock  fell  on  my  ears. 
Then,  before  I  could  cross  the  room,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  docter  entered  with 
Miss  Peterson.  The  day  nurse,  I  knew, 
was  a  stupid  woman;  but  she  had  never 
appeared  to  me  so  stupid,  so  armored  and 
incased  in  her  professional  manner,  as 
she  did  at  that  moment. 

''I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  been 
taking  the  air."  As  Doctor  Brandon 
came  over  to  the  window,  I  wondered 
maliciously  what  de\dl  of  contradictions 
had  made  him  a  distinguished  speciahst 
in  nervous  diseases. 

"Who  was  the  other  doctor  you 
brought  this  morning?"  asked  Mrs. 
Maradick  gravely;  and  that  was  all  I 
ever  heard  about  the  visit  of  the  second 
alienist. 

"  Some  one  who  is  anxious  to  cure  you." 
He  dropped  into  a  chair  beside  her  and 
patted  her  hand  with  his  long,  pale  fin- 
gers. ''We  are  so  anxious  to  cure  you 
that  we  want  to  send  you  away  to  the 
country  for  a  fortnight  or  so.  Miss  Peter- 
son has  come  to  help  you  get  ready,  and 
I've  kept  my  car  waiting  for  you.  There 
CCuldn't  be  a  nicer  day  for  a  little  trip, 
could  there?" 


The  moment  had  come  at  last.  I  knew 
at  once  what  he  meant,  and  so  did  Mrs. 
Maradick.  A  w^ave  of  color  flowed  and 
ebbed  in  her  thin  cheeks,  and  I  felt  her 
body  quiver  when  I  moved  from  the  win- 
dow and  put  my  arms  on  her  shoulders.  I 
was  aware  again,  as  I  had  been  aware  that 
evening  in  Doctor  Maradick's  study,  of  a 
current  of  thought  that  beat  from  the  air 
around  into  my  brain.  Though  it  cost  me 
my  career  as  a  nurse  and  my  reputation 
for  sanity,  I  knew  that  I  must  obey  that 
invisible  warning. 

''You  are  going  to  take  me  to  an  asy- 
lum," said  Mrs.  Maradick. 

He  made  some  foolish  denial  or  eva- 
sion; but  before  he  had  finished  I  turned 
from  Mrs.  Maradick  and  faced  him  im- 
pulsively. In  a  nurse  this  was  flagrant 
rebellion,  and  I  realized  that  the  act 
wrecked  my  professional  future.  Yet  I 
did  not  care — I  did  not  hesitate.  Some- 
thing stronger  than  I  was  driving  me  on. 

"Doctor  Brandon,"  I  said,  "I  beg  you 
— I  implore  you  to  wait  until  to-morrow. 
There  are  things  I  must  tell  you." 

A  queer  look  came  into  his  face,  and  I 
understood,  even  in  my  excitement,  that 
he  was  mentally  deciding  in  which  group 
he  should  place  me — to  w^hich  class  of 
morbid  manifestations  I  must  belong. 

"Very  well,  very  well,  we  will  hear 
everything,"  he  replied  soothingly;  but 
I  saw  him  glance  at  Miss  Peterson,  and 
she  went  over  to  the  wardrobe  for  Mrs. 
Maradick's  fur  coat  and  hat. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  Mrs.  Mar- 
adick threw  the  shawls  away  from  her, 
and  stood  up.  "If  you  send  me  away," 
she  said,  "I  shall  never  come  back.  I 
shall  never  live  to  come  back." 

The  gray  of  twihght  was  just  beginning, 
and  while  she  stood  there,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  room,  her  face  shone  out  as  pale  and 
flower-like  as  the  daffodils  on  the  window- 
sill.  "I  cannot  go  away  !"  she  cried  in  a 
sharper  voice.  "I  cannot  go  aw^ay  from 
my  child !" 

I  saw  her  face  clearly;  I  heard  her 
voice;  and  then — the  horror  of  the  scene 
sweeps  back  over  me  I — I  saw  the  door 
slowly  open  and  the  little  girl  run  across 
the  room  to  her  mother.  I  saw  her  lift 
her  little  arms,  and  I  saw  the  mother 
stoop  and  gather  her  to  her  bosom.  So 
closely  locked  were   they  in  that  pas- 
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sionate  embrace  that  their  forms  seemed 
to  mingle  in  the  gloom  that  enveloped 
them. 

''After  this  can  you  doubt?"  I  threw 
out  the  words  almost  savagely — and 
then,  when  I  turned  from  the  mother  and 
child  to  Doctor  Brandon  and  Miss  Peter- 
son, I  knew  breathlessly — oh,  there  was 
a  shock  in  the  discovery ! — that  they  were 
blind  to  the  child.  Their  blank  faces  re- 
vealed the  consternation  of  ignorance, 
not  of  conviction.  They  had  seen  nothing 
except  the  vacant  arms  of  the  mother  and 
the  swift,  erratic  gesture  mth  which  she 
stooped  to  embrace  some  phantasmal 
presence.  Only  my  vision — and  I  have 
asked  myself  since  if  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy enabled  me  to  penetrate  the  web  of 
material  fact  and  see  the  spiritual  form 
of  the  child — only  my  vision  was  not 
blinded  by  the  clay  through  which  I 
looked. 

"After  this  can  you  doubt?"  Doctor 
Brandon  had  flung  my  words  back  to  me. 
Was  it  his  fault,  poor  man,  if  life  had 
granted  him  only  the  eyes  of  flesh  ?  Was 
it  his  fault  if  he  could  see  only  half  of  the 
thing  there  before  him? 

But  they  couldn't  see,  and  since  they 
couldn't  see  I  realized  that  it  was  useless 
to  tell  them.  Within  an  hour  they  took 
Mrs.  Maradick  to  the  asylum;  and  she 
went  quietly,  though  when  the  time  came 
for  parting  from  me  she  showed  some 
faint  trace  of  feeling.  I  remember  that  at 
the  last,  while  we  stood  on  the  pavement, 
she  lifted  her  black  veil,  which  she  wore 
for  the  child,  and  said:  "Stay  with  her, 
Miss  Randolph,  as  long  as  you  can.  I 
shall  never  come  back." 

Then  she  got  into  the  car  and  was 
driven  off,  while  I  stood  looking  after  her 
with  a  sob  in  my  throat.  Dreadful  as  I 
felt  it  to  be,  I  didn't,  of  course,  realize  the 
full  horror  of  it,  or  I  couldn't  have  stood 
there  quietly  on  the  pavement.  I  didn't 
realize  it,  indeed,  until  several  months 
afterward  when  word  came  that  she  had 
died  in  the  asylum.  I  never  knew  what 
her  illness  was,  though  I  vaguely  recall 
that  something  was  said  about  "heart 
failure" — a  loose  enough  term.  My  own 
belief  is  that  she  died  simply  of  the  terror 
of  life. 

To  my  surprise  Doctor  Maradick  asked 
me  to  stay  on  as  his  office  nurse  after  his 


wife  went  to  Rosedale;  and  when  the 
news  of  her  death  came  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  my  leaving.  I  don't  know  to 
this  day  why  he  wanted  me  in  the  house. 
Perhaps  he  thought  I  should  have  less  op- 
portunity to  gossip  if  I  stayed  under  his 
roof;  perhaps  he  still  wished  to  test  the 
power  of  his  charm  over  me.  His  vanity 
was  incredible  in  so  great  a  man.  I  have 
seen  him  flush  with  pleasure  when  people 
turned  to  look  at  him  in  the  street,  and  I 
know  that  he  was  not  above  playing  on 
the  sentimental  weaknesses  of  his  pa- 
tients. But  he  was  magnificent,  heaven 
knows !  Few  men,  I  imagine,  have  been 
the  objects  of  so  many  fooHsh  infatua- 
tions. 

The  next  summer  Doctor  Maradick 
went  abroad  for  two  months,  and  while 
he  was  away  I  took  my  vacation  in  Vir- 
ginia. When  we  came  back  the  work  was 
heavier  than  ever — his  reputation  by  this 
time  was  tremendous — and  my  days  were 
so  crowded  with  appointments,  and  hur- 
ried flittings  to  emergency  cases,  that  I 
had  scarcely  a  minute  left  in  which  to 
remember  poor  Mrs.  Maradick.  Since 
the  afternoon  when  she  went  to  the  asy- 
lum the  child  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
house;  and  at  last  I  was  beginning  to 
persuade  myself  that  the  little  figure  had 
been  an  optical  illusion — the  effect  of 
shifting  lights  in  the  gloom  of  the  old 
rooms — not  the  apparition  I  had  once  be- 
lieved it  to  be.  It  does  not  take  long  for 
a  phantom  to  fade  from  the  memory — 
especially  when  one  leads  the  active  and 
methodical  life  I  was  forced  into  that 
winter.  Perhaps — who  knows? — (I  re- 
member telling  myself)  the  doctors  may 
have  been  right,  after  all,  and  the  poor 
lady  may  have  actually  been  out  of  her 
mind.  With  this  view  of  the  past,  my 
judgment  of  Doctor  Maradick  insensibly 
altered.  It  ended,  I  think,  in  my  acquit- 
ting him  altogether.  And  then,  just  as  he 
stood  clear  and  splendid  in  my  verdict 
of  him,  the  reversal  came  so  precipitately 
that  I  grow  breathless  now  whenever  I 
try  to  live  it  over  again.  The  violence  of 
the  next  turn  in  affairs  left  me,  I  often 
fancy,  with  a  perpetual  dizziness  of  the 
imagination. 

It  was  in  May  that  we  heard  of  Mrs. 
Maradick's  death,  and  exactly  a  year 
later,  on  a  mild  and  fragrant  afternoon, 
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when  the  daffodils  were  blooming  in 
patches  around  the  old  fountain  in  the 
garden,  the  housekeeper  came  into  the 
office,  where  I  Hngered  over  some  ac- 
counts, to  bring  me  news  of  the  doctor's 
approaching  marriage. 

*Tt  is  no  more  than  we  might  have  ex- 
pected," she  concluded  rationally.  ''The 
house  must  be  lonely  for  him — he  is  such 
a  sociable  man.  But  I  can't  help  feel- 
ing," she  brought  out  slowly  after  a  pause 
in  which  I  felt  a  shiver  pass  over  me, 
"I  can't  help  feeling  that  it  is  hard  for 
that  other  w^oman  to  have  all  the  money 
poor  Mrs.  Maradick's  first  husband  left 
her." 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  then  ?  " 
I  asked  curiously. 

"A  great  deal."  She  waved  her  hand, 
as  if  words  were  futile  to  express  the  sum. 
"Millions  and  millions !" 

"They  will  give  up  this  house,  of 
course?" 

"That's  done  already,  my  dear.  There 
won't  be  a  brick  left  of  it  by  this  time 
next  year.  It's  to  be  pulled  down  and  an 
apartment-house  built  on  the  ground." 

Again  the  shiver  passed  over  me.  I 
couldn't  bear  to  think  of  Mrs.  Maradick's 
old  home  falling  to  pieces. 

"You  didn't  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
bride,"  I  said.  "Is  she  some  one  he  met 
while  he  was  in  Europe?" 

"Dear  me,  no!  She  is  the  very  lady 
he  was  engaged  to  before  he  married 
Mrs.  Maradick,  only  she  threw  him  over, 
so  people  said,  because  he  wasn't  rich 
enough.  Then  she  married  some  lord  or 
prince  from  over  the  water;  but  there 
was  a  divorce,  and  now  she  has  turned 
again  to  her  old  lover.  He  is  rich  enough 
now,  I  guess,  even  for  her !" 

It  was  all  perfectly  true,  I  suppose;  it 
sounded  as  plausible  as  a  story  out  of  a 
newspaper;  and  yet  while  she  told  me  I 
was  aware  of  a  sinister,  an  impalpable 
hush  in  the  atmosphere.  I  was  nervous, 
no  doubt;  I  was  shaken  by  the  sudden- 
ness .with  which  the  housekeeper  had 
sprung  her  news  on  me;  but  as  I  sat 
there  I  had  quite  vividly  an  impression 
that  the  old  house  was  listening — that 
there  was  a  real,  if  invisible,  presence 
somewhere  in  the  room  or  the  garden. 
Yet,  when  an  instant  afterward  I  glanced 
through  the  long  window  which  opened 


down  to  the  brick  terrace,  I  saw  only  the 
faint  sunshine  over  the  deserted  garden, 
with  its  maze  of  box,  its  marble  fountain, 
and  its  patches  of  daffodils. 

The  housekeeper  had  gone — one  of  the 
servants,  I  think,  came  for  her — and  I 
was  sitting  at  my  desk  when  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Maradick  on  that  last  evening 
floated  into  my  mind.  The  daffodils 
brought  her  back  to  me;  for  I  thought, 
as  I  watched  them  growing,  so  still  and 
golden  in  the  sunshine,  how  she  would 
have  enjoyed  them.  Almost  unconscious- 
ly I  repeated  the  verse  she  had  read  to 


me. 


If  thou  hast  two  loaves  of  bread,  sell 
one  and  buy  daffodils" — and  it  was  at 
that  very  instant,  while  the  words  were 
on  my  lips,  that  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the 
box  maze  and  saw  the  child  skipping  rope 
along  the  gravelled  path  to  the  fountain. 
Quite  distinctly,  as  clear  as  day,  I  saw 
her  come,  ^^dth  what  children  call  the 
dancing  step,  between  the  low  box  bor- 
ders to  the  place  where  the  daffodils 
bloomed  by  the  fountain.  From  her 
straight  bro-^Ti  hair  to  her  frock  of  Scotch 
plaid  and  her  little  feet,  which  twdnkled 
in  white  socks  and  black  slippers  over  the 
turning  rope,  she  was  as  real  to  me  as  the 
ground  on  which  she  trod  or  the  laughing 
marble  boys  under  the  splashing  water. 
Starting  up  from  my  chair,  I  made  a 
single  step  to  the  terrace.  If  I  could  only 
reach  her — only  speak  to  her — I  felt  that 
I  might  at  last  solve  the  mystery.  But 
with  my  first  call,  with  the  first  flutter  of 
my  dress  on  the  terrace,  the  airy  little 
form  melted  into  the  dusk  of  the  maze. 
Not  a  breath  stirred  the  daffodils,  not  a 
shadow  passed  over  the  sparkling  flow  of 
the  water;  yet,  weak  and  shaken  in  every 
nerve,  I  sat  down  on  the  brick  step  of  the 
terrace  and  burst  into  tears.  I  must  have 
known  that  something  terrible  would  hap- 
pen before  they  pulled  down  Mrs.  Mara- 
dick's home. 

The  doctor  dined  out  that  night.  He 
was  vnth  the  lady  he  was  going  to  marry, 
the  housekeeper  told  me;  and  it  must 
have  been  almost  midnight  when  I  heard 
him  come  in  and  go  up-stairs  to  his  room. 
I  was  down -stairs  because  I  had  been 
unable  to  sleep,  and  the  book  I  wanted 
to  finish  I  had  left  that  afternoon  in 
the  office.     The  book — I  can't  remember 
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what  it  was — had  seemed  to  me  very  ex- 
citing when  I  began  it  in  the  morning; 
but  after  the  visit  of  the  child  I  found 
the  romantic  novel  as  dull  as  a  treatise  on 
nursing.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  fol- 
low the  lines,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  and  going  to  bed,  when  Doctor 
Maradick  opened  the  front  door  with  his 
latch-key  and  went  up  the  staircase. 
"There  can't  be  a  bit  of  truth  in  it."  I 
thought  over  and  over  again  as  I  listened 
to  his  even  step  ascending  the  stairs. 
''There  can't  be  a  bit  of  truth  in  it." 
And  yet,  though  I  assured  myself  that 
"there  couldn't  be  a  bit  of  truth  in  it," 
I  shrank,  with  a  creepy  sensation,  from 
going  through  the  house  to  my  room  in 
the  third  story.  I  was  tired  out  after  a 
hard  day,  and  my  nerves  must  have  re- 
acted morbidly  to  the  silence  and  the 
darkness.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  afraid  of  the 
unknown,  of  the  invisible;  and  while  I 
bent  over  my  book,  in  the  glare  of  the 
electric  light,  I  became  conscious  present- 
ly that  I  was  straining  my  senses  for  some 
sound  in  the  spacious  emptiness  of  the 
rooms  overhead.  The  noise  of  a  passing 
motor-car  in  the  street  jerked  me  back 
from  the  intense  hush  of  expectancy ;  and 
I  can  recall  the  wave  of  relief  that  swept 
over  me  as  I  turned  to  my  book  again 
and  tried  to  fix  my  distracted  mind  on 
its  pages. 

I  w^as  still  sitting  there  when  the  tele- 
phone on  my  desk  rang,  with  what  seemed 
to  my  overwrought  nerves  a  startling  ab- 
ruptness, and  the  voice  of  the  superinten- 
dent told  me  hurriedly  that  Doctor  Mara- 
dick was  needed  at  the  hospital.  I  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  these  emergency 
calls  in  the  night  that  I  felt  reassured 
when  I  had  rung  up  the  doctor  in  his 
room  and  had  heard  the  hearty  sound  of 
his  response.    He  had  not  yet  undressed, 


he  said,  and  would  come  down  imme- 
diately while  I  ordered  back  his  car, 
which  must  just  have  reached  the  garage. 

"I'll  be  with  you  in  five  minutes !"  he 
called  as  cheerfully  as  if  I  had  summoned 
him  to  his  wedding. 

I  heard  him  cross  the  floor  of  his  room ; 
and  before  he  could  reach  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  I  opened  the  door  and  went  out 
into  the  hall  in  order  that  I  might  turn  on 
the  light  and  have  his  hat  and  coat  wait- 
ing. The  electric  button  was  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  and  as  I  moved  toward  it, 
guided  by  the  glimmer  that  fell  from  the 
landing  above,  I  instinctively  lifted  my 
eyes  to  the  staircase,  which  climbed  dim- 
ly, with  its  slender  mahogany  balustrade, 
as  far  as  the  third  story.  Then  it  was,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  doctor,  hum- 
ming gayly,  began  his  quick  descent  of  the 
steps,  that  I  distinctly  saw — I  will  swear 
to  this  on  my  death-bed — a  child's  skip- 
ping-rope lying  loosely  coiled,  as  if  it  had 
dropped  from  a  careless  little  hand,  in  the 
bend  of  the  staircase.  With  a  spring  I 
had  reached  the  electric  button,  flooding 
the  hall  with  light;  but  as  I  did  so,  while 
my  arm  was  still  outstretched  behind  me, 
I  heard  the  humming  voice  change  to  a 
cry  of  surprise  or  terror,  and  the  figure  on 
the  staircase  tripped  heavily  and  stum- 
bled with  groping  hands  into  emptiness. 
The  scream  of  warning  died  in  my  throat 
while  I  watched  him  pitch  forward  down 
the  long  flight  of  stairs  to  the  floor  at  my 
feet.  Even  before  I  bent  over  him,  be- 
fore I  wdped  the  blood  from  his  brow  and 
felt  for  his  silent  heart,  I  knew  that  he 
was  dead. 

Something — it  may  have  been,  as  the 
world  believes,  a  misstep  in  the  dimness, 
or  it  may  have  been,  as  I  am  ready  to 
bear  witness,  a  phantasmal  judgment — 
something  had  killed  him  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  most  wanted  to  live. 
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THE     DANCE 

By  W.  T.   Benda 


Illustrations  by  the  Author 


CARCELY  any  other 
amusement  is  so  directly 
founded  on  man's  natural 
need  of  giving  play  to 
youthful  vigor  and  emo- 
tions as  the  graceful 
swing  of  the  dance. 

Grace,  rhythm,  and  harmony  of  action 
bring  all  the  vastly  different  forms  of  this 
"sweetest  and  most  perfect  of  human  en- 
joyments" under  one  category;  but  there 
is  in  it  an  endless  variety  of  mood,  style, 
and  significance,  and  the  dances  of  dif- 
ferent countries  bring  forth  with  great 
\Tvidness  the  characteristics  of  thousands 
of  tribes  and  nations,  as  people  spontane- 
ously emphasize  and  exaggerate  in  danc- 
ing the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  character 
and  temperament  more  than  in  any  other 
art. 

Every  shade  of  emotion  and  movement, 
from   languid   sentimentality   to   turbu- 
lent ferocity,  from  demure,  mincing  steps 
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to  strenuous  wtM  leaps  and  twirls,  from 
elastic  feline  swing  and  extravagant  flour- 
ishes to  rigid  strut,  from  fastidious  ele- 
gance to  crude  boorishness — everything, 
from  frivolous  to  solemn,  from  subUme  to 
ludicrous,  bizarre,  or  grotesque,  can  be 
found  in  the  dance  and  its  infinite  com- 
binations of  steps,  leaps,  skips,  slides, 
bends,  turns,  cabrioles,  glissades,  chasses, 
and  pirouettes. 

You  may,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  lan- 
guidly undulate  in  ecstasy  of  sentimental 
waltz  or  dash  forward  in  a  happy-go- 
lucky  manner  to  the  syncopated  one-step 
tunes  or,  if  you  are  a  Japanese,  grace- 
fully swing  your  dainty  little  hands  with 
upturned  fingers;  you  may  go  into  par- 
oxysms of  vehement  kozak  leaps  if  Russian 
blood  flows  in  your  veins  or  kick  tlie 
ceiling  in  frenzy  of  Norw^egian  hallhig; 
you  may  in  diaphanous  silks  and  scin- 
tillating jewels,  ''with  magic  of  motion 
and  sunshine  of  glance,"  writhe  to  volup- 


Japanese  geishas  dancing  to  the  soft  sounds  of  snii/iscn  ar.d  the  thirteen-sill<-string  Koto. 


tuous  murmur  of  soft  Oriental  music;  you 
may  indulge  in  Irish  jig,  Hungarian 
czardas,  Italian  tarantelle,  Scotch  reel,  or 
fling,  or  strathspey;  you  may  even  jump  on 
one  leg  like  the  Andamans  of  India  or,  if 
you  happen  to  be  a  Hottentot,  wabble 
disconsolately  on  all  fours  in  imitation  of  a 
baboon  and,  "pour  epater  le  bourgeois," 
call  it  baboon-trot — all  this  will  be  danc- 
ing as  long  as  there  is  rhythm  and  spon- 
taneous movement  generated  by  your 
sense  of  beauty  and  your  high  state  of 
vitality,  as  long  as  it  gives  you  pleasant 
sense  of  harmony  and  grace. 

While  our  dancing  of  to-day  has  for  its 
sole  purpose  the  enjoyment  that  is  derived 
from  its  rhythmic  movement  and  grace, 
the  dances  of  antiquity  and  Middle  Ages 
had  symbolic  significance,  religious  or 
profane,  using  pantomime  as  means  of 
expression,  and  in  this  the  modern  na- 
tives of  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  Indians 
of  America  resemble  the  ancient  people. 

In  Greece,  hacchanalia,  saturnalia,  hy- 
mencea,  and  other  festivities  were  cele- 
brated with  much  dancing  of  symbolic 
and  semireligious  character,  and  in  Rome 
at  religious  ceremonies  priests  called  Salii 
danced  with  shields  and  swords. 

Then,  although  Saint  Augustine  was 


saying  "Melius  est  fodere  quam  saltare," 
sacred  dances  were  known  in  early  Chris- 
tianity, and  their  last  survivor  still  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  the  beautiful  cathe- 
dral of  Seville,  where  during  the  Corpus 
Christi  octave  boys  in  mediaeval  cos- 
tumes dance  in  front  of  the  altar. 

Mohammedans  have  their  whirling  der- 
vishes and  Brahmans  of  India  their  de- 
vadasi,  or  bayaderas,  attached  to  temples. 
In  Japan  the  Kagura  of  ancient  origin  is 
danced  at  Shintu  shrines,  and,  like  the 
bugaku  and  other  Japanese  dancing,  is 
pantomimic,  consisting  of  symbolic  move- 
ments of  hands  and  head  with  a  graceful 
sway  of  the  body. 

The  tiny  dancing  girls  of  Burma  and 
Siam,  in  their  marvellous  bejewelled  cos- 
tumes, and  the  half  nude  little  dancers  of 
Java,  are  masters  in  that  exquisite  serpen- 
tine writhing  of  their  slim  yellow  arms 
and  flexible  fingers. 

Most  of  the  dances  of  African  negroes 
are  pantomimic.  Some  of  them  imitate 
the  actions  of  animals,  others  are  of  myth- 
ical symbolism,  but  the  most  savagely 
picturesque  are  their  war-dances.  The 
idea  of  mimicking  warfare  in  dance  per- 
vaded all  the  world:  old  Spartans  had 
their  Pyrrhic;    Fiji  Islanders  have  their 
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Bulgarian  peasants  of  the  vicinity  of  Sofia  dancing  the  Horo  or  Kolo,  which  also  is  known  in  Serbia, 

Montenegro,  Bosnia,  and  Roumania. 


meke-mada;  even  modern  England  has  its 
sword-dance;  and  we  all  know  at  least 
some  phases  of  the  strangely  picturesque 
dances  of  the  American  Indian  warriors. 
Most  of  the  dances  of  the  Indians  are 
grave  in  form  and  meaning,  like  the  fan- 
tastic snake-dance  of  the  Hopis,  a  solemn 
ceremony  in  which  the  snake  priests, 
whose  forearms  and  chests  are  daubed 
with  w^hite,  carry  wTiggling  rattlesnakes 
while  their  assistants  follow  them  closely 
and  charm  the  reptiles  with  eagle  feathers. 

In  contrast  to  all  this,  most  of  the 
dances  of  modern  Europe  are  more  or 
less  frivolous  and  without  any  symbolic 
meaning.  In  France,  w^here  dance  w^as 
cultivated  as  a  fine  art  for  a  long  time  and 
a  Royal  Academy  of  Dance  was  founded 
as  early  as  1662,  many  dances  were  origi- 
nated which  subsequently  spread  through 
all  the  civilized  world,  like  the  early 
courante,  saraband,  gavotte,  and  minuet,  or 
their  successors,  the  cotillon,  quadrille, 
ecossaise,  and  others. 

Spain  is  most  lavishly  endowed  with 
terpsichorean  talents.  Southern  tem- 
perament, combined  with  cat-like  grace 
and  keen  sense  of  rhythm,  enable  the 
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Spanish  dancers  to  execute  those  compli- 
cated evolutions  of  malaguenas,  peneteras, 
tangos,  or  boleros  with  w^onderful  suavity 
and  pleasant  glow  of  animation,  for  in 
subtility  and  intensity  of  emotion  they 
are  unsurpassed.  Like  everything  else 
in  Spain,  dancing  bears  vivid  signs  of 
Moorish  influence,  and  some  of  the  An- 
dalusian  dances  consist  almost  entirely  of 
that  weird,  snake-like  writhing  which  con- 
stitutes the  dances  of  the  Orient. 

Spaniards  are  long-spined,  short-legged 
people,  and  this  characteristic  gives  to 
their  dancing  a  certain  peculiarity  of 
swing  which  would  hardly  be  imitated  by 
any  long-legged  people  of  the  north. 

At  the  other  end  of  Europe  is  Russia, 
the  home  of  many  remarkable  dances 
of  unusual  virility,  sometimes  boisterous 
or  ferocious  but  almost  always  with  an 
undercurrent  of  melancholy.  They  are 
often  danced  by  men  alone,  in  contrast  to 
Spain,  w^here  dancing  was  almost  mon- 
opolized by  women.  Trepak,  kozak,  and 
kamarenskaia  are  danced  to  weird  tunes 
in  minor.  The  strenuous  prysiudy  or 
frog-like  leaps,  strides,  and  alternate 
thrusting  forward  of  feet  in  these  dances 
are  of  Ukrainian  or  Kossak  origin. 


An  East  African  dance. 
Women's  war-dance  of  the  Mozambique  coast.     It  is  meant  to  brinjj  victory  to  the  men  engaged  in  warfare. 


The  dances  of  Poland,  like  her  people, 
exhibit  most  extraordinary  contrasts. 
The  polonaise,  originally  the  dance  of  the 
Polish  nobles,  has  no  equal  in  pomp,  dig- 
nity, and  fastidious  elegance,  in  stately 
bearing  and  subtle  gestures  expressive  of 
pride  and  chivalry.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  dance  of  poise  and  splendor  and  a  court 
dance  par  excellence. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this,  mazur  and  its 
rustic  varieties,  oberek  and  kuyaviak,  are 
characterized  by  great  vivacity  and  a 
wild  rush  forward  with  irregular  accents 
marked  by  energetic  stamping  and  click- 
ing of  heel  against  heel. 

Equally  vivacious,  but  different  in 
measure,  is  the  cracoviemie,  or  krakoviak, 
danced  wdth  agile,  springing  step  by  the 


peasants  of  Cracow,  in  bewildering  ka- 
leidoscope of  versicolored  ribbons,  emer- 
ald green  shirts,  vermilion  caps,  peacock 
feathers,  and  glittering  gewgaws. 

But  there  could  hardly  exist  a  sharper 
contrast  than  that  between  the  stately 
polonaise  and  the  savage  brigand  dance  of 
the  Tatra  mountaineers,  where  to  weird, 
tremulous  wailing  of  fiddles,  whimpering 
of  bagpipes,  and  squeals  of  chalumeou 
the  sinewy  shepherds,  in  tight-fitting  em- 
broidered trousers  and  sheepskin  jackets, 
leap,  stride,  cross  their  legs,  and  swing 
their  axes  in  mad  competition  of  agility 
and  indefatigability,  working  themselves 
into  a  state  of  frenzy  till  every  muscle 
quivers  and  faces  get  wild  with  excite- 
ment. 
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X'^^JBB^yE^HERE  are  lots  of  problems 
for  a  girl  in  her  second  year, 
even  in  Washington.  Es- 
pecially when  she  has  a  lit- 
tle sister. 

Cornelia  wanted  to  come 
out,  and  I  couldn't  blame  her.  For  we 
knew  very  wxll  father  could  never  get  him- 
self re-elected  from  that  Democratic  dis- 
trict, and  coming  out  in  Kansas  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  coming  out  in  K 
Street. 

But  after  she  made  her  debut,  I  soon 
lost  interest  in  being  the  old-maid  sister 
that  tags  along.  So  I  tried  teaching  poor 
children  how  to  dance  and  dye  scarfs  at 
Neighborhood  House,  and  I  took  a  Red 
Cross  nursing  course,  and  learned  to  bathe 
a  dummy  and  make  hospital  corners  to 
beds,  and  did  all  the  things  girls  do  to  per- 
suade themselves  they  are  some  use  in  the 
world,  while  all  the  time  they  know  per- 
fectly they  aren't  any. 

One  evening  we  went  to  a  box-party  to 
see  Ethel  Barrymore.  Justice  Bronson's 
daughter  sat  by  me. 

''A  business  woman's  career  looks  very 
triumphant  in  a  play,"  I  remarked,  "but 
all  the  business  women  I  ever  saw  were 
dusty,  thin  stenographers  and  shop-girls.  I 
can't  see  that  there's  one  thing  for  a  wom- 
an to  do  but  marry,  or  go  on  the  stage." 
Miss  Bronson  laughed. 
"You  want  to  read  'Woman  and  La- 
bor,'" she  said.  Then  she  told  me  how 
her  father  happened  to  be  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench.  "I  w^as  his  secretary," 
she  said,  "and  when  he  failed  of  re- 
election to  the  Senate,  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  wouldn't  go  back  home  without 
a  struggle.  Justice  Lehmann  had  just 
died,  and  I  went  around  and  coaxed  a 
lot  of  senators  to  sign  a  telegram  asking 
the  President  to  appoint  father.  So  he 
did,  and  here  we  are." 

When  we  got  home  I  sat  down  in  my 
room  and  began  to  think.  Tatiana 
stretched  out  in  front  of  me  and  in- 
duced me  to  scratch  her  with  my  foot. 
Tatiana  is  our  colHe  dog. 


Cornelia  flapped  in,  in  smiles,  to  bor- 
row my  cold  cream — Cornelia  simply  ex- 
ists on  my  things,  and  she  said:  "I  wish 
I  had  a  pair  of  those  gray  buckskin  laced 
boots.     Yours  look  awfully  chic." 

"You  can  have  them,"  I  answered. 
"I'm  going  to  take  to  heelless  tan  Russia 
for  a  while." 

"  Goody,"  said  Cornelia.  "  But  I  warn 
you,  I'll  wear  them  out  right  away. 
Don't  expect  them  back." 

"I  won't,"  I  promised.  "You  always 
do  that." 

You  see,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
abjure  the  social  world.  I  determined  to 
be  father's  secretary  and  go  into  politics. 

So  Cornelia  ran  alone  to  all  the  teas 
and  luncheons,  and  seventeen  penniless 
tame  cats  came  to  see  her  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  I  began  a  career. 

It  wasn't  so  much  of  an  imposition  on 
father  as  you  might  suppose.  He  had  a 
stenographer,  of  course,  and  he  liked  to 
have  me  round.  He  could  grumble  to  me 
about  the  curse  of  post-offices,  and  wish 
he  were  back  practising  law  in  the  Middle 
West  out  of  politics.  I  wasn't  keen  on 
the  change  myself. 

"Nobody  but  a  fool  would  bother  him- 
self to  run  for  office  .  .  .  and  me  a  Repub- 
lican in  a  Democratic  district,"  he  would 
rail. 

And  I'd  say:  "Well,  we  might  move. 
It's  the  only  Democratic  district  in  the 
State."  And  then  because  he  adores  the 
district,  and  wouldn't  move  for  anything, 
he  would  growl  fiercely  at  me — but  he 
couldn't  alarm  a  child. 

All  representatives  are  always  trying  to 
get  to  be  senators.  I  thought  we  might 
as  well,  too.     I  suggested  it  to  father. 

He  said  Carl  Hanson'd  never  been 
friendly  to  him,  and  he  believed  nobody 
could  get  it  without  Carl. 

Mr.  Hanson  is  boss  of  the  biggest  city 
in  our  State.  Still  I  didn't  give  up  my  no- 
tion. I  knew  a  newspaper  man  back 
home,  and  he  was  very  obliging  about 
starting  a  boom.  Before  long  father  was 
quite  taken  with  the  idea.    He  thought  he 
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had  heard  the  voice  of  the  people.  I 
hoped  he  had.  Because  the  next  election 
would  be  the  off  year,  and  who  could  ex- 
pect a  Democratic  district  to  return  a 
Republican  in  the  off  year? 

On  a  very  clear,  lovely  afternoon  the 
stenographer  went  down  to  the  subter- 
ranean stationery  room.  I  sat  alone  in 
the  office,  reading  ''Woman  and  Labor." 
Economic  independence  sounded  roman- 
tic. Not  the  kind  that  timid,  shabby 
stenographer  had,  of  course,  but  prosper- 
ous, influential  independence. 

A  telegraph  boy  brought  in  a  yellow  en- 
velope. Father  was  over  at  the  pension 
office,  relating  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances in  the  case  of  a  deserter's  widow 
who  thought  her  pension  ought  to  be  in- 
creased.    So  I  tore  open  the  telegram. 

It  was  signed  "Carl  Hanson,"  and  it 
read:  "Would  like  to  see  you.  We  arrive 
Union  Station  5  p.  m.  Leave  ten  on  way 
West." 

I  was  glad  he  wanted  to  see  father. 
Then  my  eye  fell  on  the  address,  and  I 
saw  it  was  not  for  father  at  all,  but  for 
Representative  Meadows,  across  the  hall. 

I  sat  and  stared  with  a  paper-cutter  in 
my  mouth.  Something  is  always  happen- 
ing to  mess  up  plans.  I'd  tried  being  a 
deb,  and  wasn't  any  good  at  it,  and  now 
as  soon  as  I'd  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
a  politician,  everybody  else  wanted  the 
same  job.  I'd  heard  Representative  Mea- 
dows was  going  to  come  out  for  the  Sen- 
ate, and  here  was  the  horrid  oMr.  Han- 
son ffirting  with  him.  I  despise  complica- 
tions. I  always  hated  stories  with  plots. 
Miss  Bronson  hadn't  any  problems  like 
this.  .  .  . 

As  I  sat  and  brooded,  mamma  flounced 
in,  leading  Tatiana. 

"I  consider  this  dog  of  yours  the  mean- 
est dog  on  earth,''  she  began  warmly. 

The  dog  is  always  mine  when  she's  bad. 

"What's  she  done?"  I  inquired. 

"She  bit  a  boy." 

"Oh!"     I  cried,  horror-struck. 

Tatiana  slouched  over  to  me,  with  a 
meek,  miserable  look,  and  hid  her  face  in 
my  skirts. 

"Cornelia  has  taken  the  boy  to  a  doc- 
tor. I'm  on  my  way  to  the  station  to 
meet  the  Mercers.  So  I've  brought  the 
beast  to  you.  She  bit  a  hole  in  the  up- 
holstery of  the  car,  too,  coming  out." 

Tatiana  subsided  heavily  onto  my  feet. 


"Did  she  bite  the  boy  on  purpose?" 
I  investigated. 

"Well,  no,"  mamma  admitted.  "Her 
tooth  just  kind  of  scratched  his  arm.  A 
lot  of  horses  were  passing — General  Arm- 
strong's military  funeral.  It  thrilled  her,  I 
suppose,  and  she  got  away  from  Cornelia. 
But  she  needn't  have  torn  the  car  lining." 

Tatiana  sighed.  "I  was  carried  away 
by  excitement,"  she  apologized.  "For- 
get it,"  she  begged. 

"Cornelia  never  could  manage  a  dog," 
I  said  contemptuously. 

"Well,  you  try  managing  her,"  ad- 
\dsed  mamma  bitterly.  Mamma  was  al- 
ways a  little  fonder  of  Cornelia  because 
her  hair  has  a  natural  wave.  "  You'll  sim- 
ply have  to  keep  her  with  you  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  I  must  go  now.  The  New 
York  train  is  nearly  due." 

Then  suddenly  a  most  dramatic  idea  oc- 
curred to  me,  a  regular  plot. 

"Mother,"  I  said  calmly,  "I've  heard 
that  the  Carl  Hansons  are  stopping  over 
in  town  this  evening,  on  their  way  from 
New  York.  They'll  be  on  that  train.  If 
you  see  them,  couldn't  you  ask  them  to 
come  home  with  you  to  dinner?" 

"  Why,  no.  Of  course  they'd  have  their 
own  plans,"  objected  mamma.  "Any- 
way, they'd  spoil  my  party." 

"People  as  rich  as  the  Hansons  don't 
spoil  any  party.  You  could  ask  them," 
I  urged.  "He  can  help  father  a  lot.  And 
thev'd  be  flattered,  whether  thev  came  or 
not'." 

Mother  weakened.  She  likes  to  please 
father.  "I'd  never  recognize  them,"  she 
said.  "Mrs.  Hanson  is  just  a  colorless 
doll  wrapped  in  expensive  clothes." 

"Mother,  you  can't  miss  them,"  I  pro- 
tested eagerly.  "Look  for  a  square- 
shouldered,  apple-cheeked  ruffian,  walk- 
ing by  a  bundle  of  expensive  clothes.  It's 
the  simplest  thing  possible." 

Mamma  went  off,  complaining. 

"Now,"  I  said  to  myself.  "Congress- 
man Meadows  ought  not  to  be  here,  if 
Mr.  Hanson  should  turn  up  after  all  my 
trouble." 

I  seized  Tatiana's  collar  and  started 
down  the  corridor.  Mr.  Meadow^s's  door 
was  open  as  usual.  Just  outside  it  I  fum- 
bled with  the  collar,  and  murmured  in  her 
ear:  "Sickem  on  the  mouse  I" 

Of  course  she  bolted  through  the  door. 

"Tatiana,  come  here,"  I  called  reprov- 
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I  caught  Tatiana's  bristling  neck. — Page  687. 


ingly  as  I  followed  her  in.    I  knew  I  was    violently  in  corners  for  the  missing 
perfectly   safe,   for  Tatiana  never  pays    mouse. 

the  slightest  attention  to  anything  I  say,        ''She  thinks  she's  a  vacuum  cleaner," 
unless  it  suits  her.     She  went  on  sniffing    I  explained  to  Mr.  Meadows. 
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The  congressman  sat  behind  his  desk  by 
the  window,  drinking  a  glass  of  milk  and 
eating  crackers.  He  was  a  thin,  hollow- 
eyed  creature  in  a  wrinkled  coat. 

"Won't  you  sit  down  a  minute?"  he 
invited  me,  "and  let  her  finish  her  job? 
The  room  needs  cleaning." 

"I  can't,"  I  responded,  and  sat  down. 
"I'm  taking  her  for  a  walk.  .  .  .  You're 
wasting  your  time  w^hining  in  that  crack, 
Tatiana.  No  mouse  ever  came  out  be- 
cause a  dog  cried  for  it.  .  .  .  Mamma 
has  washed  her  hands  of  Tatiana,"  I  went 
on,  "  and  she's  out  on  bail  with  me.  She's 
a  dangerous,  man-eating  dog.  Boy-eat- 
ing, at  least.    Don't  reward  her." 

But  Tatiana  had  laid  her  nose  along  his 
cuff  and  was  regarding  him  with  soulful 
eyes.    He  gave  her  a  cracker. 

"Do  you  eat  boys?"  he  asked  her  so- 
ciably. 

"Not  exactly.  She  just  kind  of  barked 
on  his  arm,"  I  defended  her. 

I  sprang  up  to  go.  My  hand-bag  and 
"Woman  and  Labor"  slid  to  the  floor. 
He  stooped,  cracker  in  hand,  to  pick  them 
up.  Tatiana  pressed  her  nose  suggestively 
against  the  cracker  and  he  gave  it  to  her. 
He  turned  over  "Woman  and  Labor," 

"Why,  aren't  you  a  very  little  girl  to 
be  reading  this?"  he  asked  in  a  surprised 
tone.  Well,  I  was  tr}^ng  to  be  just  as 
little  as  I  could. 

But  I  answered:  "No,  indeed.  Don't 
you  believe  in  economic  independence  for 
women?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  about  it,"  he  con- 
fessed. 

"I  think  about  it  a  lot,"  I  said,  "and 
I'm  struggling  to  see  daylight.  Most  girls 
are  afraid  to  think  about  anything  be- 
cause it  makes  you  unpopular.  But  I've 
given  up  being  a  belle.  I'm  father's  sec- 
retary now." 

He  stared  at  me  ^^ith  interest.  And 
evidently  he  had  never  seen  me  before, 
though  I  pervade  the  corridors,  and  his 
mother  never  knew  his  looks  any  better 
than  I  did.  The  blindness  of  men  is  one 
of  the  worst  things  girls  have  to  contend 
with. 

"Come,  Tatiana,"  I  said.  "You 
needn't  pretend  you're  Mr.  Meadows's 
dog,  because  you're  not.  Stop  asking 
him  to  take  a  walk  with  you.  He  doesn't 
want  to  go  out.    He's  busy." 

She  barked  furiously  in  his  face. 


"When  she  likes  people,  she  always 
asks  them  to  go  walking  with  her,"  I  ex- 
plained. She  asks  everybody,  whether 
she  likes  them  or  not,  but  I  didn't  tell 
him  that.  I  went  toward  the  door,  but 
she  continued  to  bark  at  him.  "We'll 
walk  all  round  the  Capitol,"  I  promised 
her,  "and  then  we'll  go  home." 

She  barked  in  a  frenzied  manner. 

"  I  can't  do  a  thing  with  her,"  I  lament- 
ed helplessly. 

"  Does  she  really  want  me  to  go  along  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  Of  course  she  does  "  .  .  .  I  hesitated. 
"If  you  were  going  over  to  the  Capitol 
anyway  she'd  be  more  obliging  if  you 
started  out  with  us.  You  see  she's  a  collie 
and  wants  to  round  everybody  up." 

He  took  his  faded  hat  from  the  clothes- 
tree.  Cornelia  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  be  seen  dead  with  any  one  in 
such  a  hat. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  pink  behind  the 
monument  when  we  parted  by  the  pansy- 
beds  under  the  speaker's  windows. 

Mr.  Meadows  held  his  battered  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
thin  hair,  and  smiled  at  me  his  famous, 
vote-getting  smile.  You  could  not  buy 
an  ornament  like  it  at  Tiffany's.  I  hoped 
he  wouldn't  get  a  chance  to  try  it  on  Mr. 
Hanson.  Well,  I  had  done  my  best.  I 
certainly  was  tired,  and  I  couldn't  hold 
him  any  longer,  for  I  had  to  walk  all  the 
way  home — Tatiana  can't  go  in  street- 
cars. I  knew  I'd  be  late  for  the  dinner- 
party. 

Maybe  it  was  because  I  was  tired. 
An}^vay  the  dinner  seemed  dull  to  me. 
The  Mercers  were  stupid.  I  had  no  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Hanson.  ]\Irs.  Hanson  looked 
like  all  the  women  from  State  capitals. 
Her  gown  was  one  of  those  upholstered 
creations  mashed  fiat  by  much  packing. 
But,  like  many  country  queens,  she  had 
diamonds  to  make  you  gasp.  The  Mer- 
cers doted  on  her  and  she  on  them.  She 
was  entirely  delighted  with  everything. 

Mother  had  some  Pan-American  dele- 
gates to  dine,  too.  The  Pan-American 
daughter  reminded  me  of  a  red -velvet 
flower,  soft  and  warm  and  brilliant.  She 
hypnotized  Mr.  Hanson  at  once.  So  he 
and  his  wife  both  had  a  glorious  time. 

The  marine  band  was  pla}dng.  All 
Congress  was  scattered  over  the  grass  in 
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impossible  black  coats  that  made  the  men 
look  like  grasshoppers.  The  secretary  of 
state  was  giving  a  lawn-party.  Cornelia 
glimmered  around  with  various  indefinite 
admirers  of  hers.  She  left  Carlton  Allo- 
way  with  me  for  a  while — the  quietest, 
most  uninteresting,  estimable  youth  I 
ever  saw. 

Carlton  was  describing  his  newest 
camera  when  Representative  Meadows 
wandered  by  in  a  ghastly,  creased  frock 
coat. 

He  would  never  have  seen  me,  in  spite 
of  my  dazzling  clothes,  but  I  interrupted 
the  tale  of  a  perfect  lens,  and  called  gayly 
to  him. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  stopping.  "  Good  morn- 
ing !    How  is  my  little  friend?" 

"Very  cross,"  I  answered.  "Shut  up 
at  home." 

He  towered  lank  and  angular  beside 
me.  I  forgot  the  Alloway  boy  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  he  faded  away  to  Cornelia. 

"You  got  me  into  this,"  said  Mr.  Mea- 
dows, "  telling  me  yesterday  all  Congress 
would  be  here  and  it  would  be  rude  not 
to  come.  Now  take  care  of  me.  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  people  at  teas." 

"Neither  do  I,"  I  protested. 

"In  fact  I  never  know  what  to  say  to 
anybody  anywhere,  socially,"  he  de- 
clared. "I  never  went  to  a  tea  before. 
Are  my  clothes  all  right?" 

He  had  on  a  white-lawn  tie  like  a  coun- 
try minister,  so  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
answer  that. 

"Walks  are  much  nicer,  aren't  they?" 
I  suggested.  "But  you  see,  even  if  you 
had  asked  us  to  take  a  walk  with  you  to- 
day we  couldn't." 

"  Will  you  take  a  walk  wdth  me  to-mor- 
row?" he  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  I  laughed.  "  Now  that  was  en- 
tirely your  own  idea,  wasn't  it?" 

Cornelia  dashed  up  with  a  party  of  her 
immature  adherents.  They  surrounded 
me  deftly  and  whirled  me  away. 

"Thank  me  for  saving  your  life,  you 
poor  thing,"  said  Cornelia.  "Who  was 
that  ancient,  rustic  freak?  Carlton,  you 
ought  to  snap  him.  He  looks  like  a  com- 
posite photograph  of  Lincoln  splitting 
rails  and  Grant  driving  a  load  of  firewood 
and  Garfield  on  a  canal-boat  and  a  Bap- 
tist preacher  and  our  hired  man  out 
home." 

I  was  cross  at  Corneha.     It  was  bad 


enough  for  me  to  cheat  the  congressman. 
She  needn't  make  fun  of  him.  But  she 
didn't  wait  to  hear  an  answer. 

Carlton  Alloway  attentively  pressed  a 
plate  of  salad  into  my  hand. 

"  I  do  Uke  eating  outdoors,  don't  you  ?  " 
he  asked.  His  eyes  followed  Cornelia. 
"  Somebody' Ought  to  take  your  sister's 
picture  in  that  gown,"  he  remarked,  and 
began  again  on  the  laborious  description 
of  the  new  camera. 

It  rained  the  next  day,  but  the  day 
after,  when  Tatiana  rushed  into  Mr. 
Meadows's  office  he  snatched  up  his  hat 
and  hurried  to  join  me  in  the  hall. 

It  was  several  weeks  later  that  Corne- 
lia went  to  the  Alloways'  dance.  She  got 
home  at  some  unearthly  hour  and  didn't 
appear  until  luncheon. 

Then  she  came  into  the  dining-room, 
very  pink  and  smiling. 

"Well,  I'm  engaged,"  she  announced. 
"Last  night  Carlton  Alloway  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  and  I'm  going  to." 

Mother  looked  gratified. 

"They're  a  delightful  family,"  she  said. 

"Huh,"  I  objected,  "Marie  Alloway 
carries  a  flask  ever\^vhere  she  goes.  She's 
always  retiring  to  the  dressing-room  for  a 
pick-me-up." 

Mother  looked  distressed. 

"How  can  you  say  such  things?"  she 
inquired. 

Mother  has  the  old-fashioned  notion 
that  a  thing  isn't  so  bad,  so  long  as  you 
don't  say  it. 

"I  don't  care.  Carlton  doesn't  drink," 
Cornelia  defended  him.  "He's  as  steady 
as  can  be.  He's  almost  dull,  he's  so 
steady.  He  likes  to  go  camping  and 
photograph  ^^dld  animals.  Just  because  a 
girl  is  fast  is  no  sign  her  brother  has  to 
be." 

"I  certainly  don't  understand  the  way 
girls  talk  nowadays,"  mother  lamented. 

"They  served  ham  and  eggs  for  break- 
fast about  four  o'clock,"  Corneha  chat- 
tered on.  "Carlton  said  he  could  beat 
Rauscher's  chef  any  day  on  ham  and 
eggs.  He  just  wanted  me  to  try  his. 
Then  he  asked  me  to  marry  him.  And  he 
says  we'd  better  get  married  in  June  so 
we  can  go  camping  for  our  honeymoon." 

I  couldn't  picture  Cornelia  camping. 
And  she  hates  live  creatures.  But  there 
she  was,  engaged,  anyway.  That's  the 
main  thing.     And  look  at  my  career ! 
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Was  I  getting  anywhere  with  it?    Some- 
thing must  be  done. 

She  chattered  all  the  way  up-stairs  to 
the  library  about  Carlton.  Mother  was 
entranced. 

In  a  few  minutes  George  came  up  and 
interrupted.  He  had  a  wire-haired  fox- 
terrier  puppy  in  his  arms.  Carlton  had 
sent  Cornelia  her  first  present. 

Anybody  would  have  liked  that  puppy. 
It  was  simply  alluring.  Anybody  but 
Tatiana.  When  it  ran  over  to  her  she 
snapped  at  it. 

Cornelia  w^as  furious. 

''Mamma,"  she  pleaded,  hugging  the 
puppy,  "are  you  going  to  keep  that  mur- 
derous animal  at  large,  attacking  every- 
body?" 

I  caught  Tatiana's  bristling  neck.  I 
could  see  from  the  way  mother  turned  to 
me  that  she  felt  much  more  respectful  to 
CorneUa  since  she  was  engaged. 

"Really,"  mamma  said  coldly,  "you'll 
have  to  get  rid  of  the  dog  some  way, 
Christine.    She  is  growing  too  savage." 

"Get  rid  of  Tatiana!"  I  exclaimed, 
aghast. 

"She's  really  too  much."  Mother  was 
obdurate. 

Tatiana  was  growling  softly  in  my 
arms.  I  absolutely  choked.  As  the  elder, 
I'm  used  to  some  consideration. 

"Just  because  Cornelia  is  engaged  is 
she  to  run  this  house?"  I  asked. 

"Don't  be  rude,"  said  mamma. 

I  rushed  to  my  room.  I  put  on  my 
jacket  and  hat.  I  snapped  a  leash  on 
Tatiana's  collar,  and  we  ran  out  of  that 
irritable  house  into  streets  all  flowery 
with  May. 

"I  know  you  mean  well,  Tatiana,  but 
you've  made  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble," 
I  told  her.  "We'll  go  out  to  father. 
Father  is  kind  and  resourceful.  He'll  fix 
it  up  for  us." 

We  flew  down  K  Street. 

Somebody  was  coming  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Without  looking 
up  I  recognized  his  baggy  knees. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said.  "Wherever 
you  may  be  going,  I'm  sure  you've  al- 
ready passed  it  at  that  rate." 

Tatiana  whirled  and  leaped  upon  him. 
She  pulled  me  up. 

"  If  you  speak  to  me  I'll  probably  burst 
into  tears,"  I  warned  him. 
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"  Cry,  if  you  must,"  he  consented,  "but 
tell  me  what's  the  matter." 

"Everything's  wrong,"  I  said.  "But 
especially  mamma  wants  to  get  rid  of 
Tatiana." 

Mr.  Meadows  turned  and  hailed  a  taxi. 

"Let's  go  to  the  park,"  he  suggested. 
"You  can't  weep  satisfactorily  on  K 
Street." 

I  giggled.  We  got  in.  He  began  drawl- 
ing some  quaint  story  of  the  attorney- 
general,  but  Tatiana  barked  so  steadily 
he  had  to  stop. 

We  came  into  the  park. 

"Shan't  we  get  out?"  he  asked. 

I  said  dogs  weren't  allowed  at  large  in 
the  park. 

"Then  we'll  find  a  place  where  we  can 
break  the  law  safely,"  he  decided,  and  we 
drove  on. 

Out  near  Juaquin  Miller's  cabin  there  is 
an  ideal  path  for  dogs.  It  is  a  very  retired 
footway,  along  the  hills  by  Rock  Creek. 

We  raced  after  the  flying  Tatiana 
through  a  green,  shady  tunnel,  and  Mr. 
Meadows  held  bushes  out  of  my  eyes. 
Sometimes  the  path  is  low,  so  that  Ta- 
tiana could  stop  to  drink  in  a  shallow 
backwater,  and  sometimes  it  is  high,  so 
that  you  could  sit  on  a  rock  and  dangle 
your  feet  in  the  tree  tops  above  the  creek. 

The  congressman  stopped  by  a  huge, 
flat  rock. 

"Shall  we  sit  down?"  he  asked. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Perhaps  it's  nothing  to  you,''  I 
apologized,  "but  I  can't  forget  that  out- 
side there  is  that  taxi  ticking  away  your 
life-blood,  drop  by  drop." 

"Bother  the  taxi";  he  dismissed  that, 
and  Tatiana  flung  herself  down. 

I  followed  her  example,  and  hung  my 
heelless  tan  shoes  over  the  edge  so  he 
could  see  how  little  they  were. 

The  congressman  dropped  his  soft  hat 
on  the  rock  beside  him,  pushed  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  and  smiled  at  me. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "let's  hear  Tatiana's 
wrongs." 

"Poor  Tatiana,"  I  sympathized  with 
her.  ''Nobody  loves  her  but  me.  It's  on 
account  of  her  unfortunate  tantrums." 
I  told  him  about  Cornelia's  engagement, 
and  the  puppy,  and  all.  "How  would 
you  like  to  be  considered  an  old -maid 
sister  without  any  rights,  and  have  them 
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take  away  your  dog  just  because  she  was 
misguided  sometimes?"  I  concluded. 

''An  old  maid?"  he  repeated.  ''You 
look  like  a  child  out  of  the  nursery." 

"Certainly,"  I  agreed.  "Why  else 
should  I  be  wearing  these  heelless  shoes 
and  this  round  linen  collar  and  this  loose, 
blue -serge  jacket?  Your  grandmother 
would  look  like  a  child  in  such  clothes. 
Any  deb  knows  that  much." 

He  patted  Tatiana. 

"Perfidious  dog,"  he  reproached  her. 

Tatiana  panted.  The  sun  flickered 
through  the  leaves  and  dotted  Mr.  Mead- 
ows's  faded  hat  and  his  shiny,  wrinkled 
suit. 

My  conscience  began  to  worry  me  for 
plotting  to  take  the  senatorshjp  away 
from  him.  Father  didn't  really  need  it. 
But,  after  all,  I  did. 

"You'd  hate  to  leave  Washington,  and 
go  back  home,  wouldn't  you?"  Mr. 
Meadows  demanded  unexpectedly. 

"Wouldn't  you?"  I  countered. 

"Well,"  he  hesitated,  "it's  a  career  I'm 
aiming  at." 

"Well,  I  want  to  live,  too,"  I  retorted. 
"I  don't  care  to  just  exist." 

"Of  course  not,"  he  soothed  me. 

"You  know  what  it's  like  at  home,"  I 
appealed  to  him.  "Nothing  on  earth  for 
a  girl  to  do  but  go  to  parties,  and  if  the 
same  man  asks  her  to  go  out  with  him 
more  than  once,  and  she  goes,  it's  all  over 
for  her.  She's  considered  engaged.  No 
other  men  will  ever  come  near  her." 

I  broke  off  a  leaf  and  threw  it  down  into 
the  stream.'  It  sailed  over  the  baby  rapids 
in  the  stony  creek.  I  looked  up.  He  was 
smiling  at  me,  that  same  valuable  smile. 

"By  George,"  he  said,  "then  you're 
committed,  aren't  you?" 

"You  don't  have  to  waste  that  look  on 
me,"  I  answered.  "I  like  you  enough 
an^-way.    Save  it  for  the  voters." 

"Are  we  engaged?"  he  persisted,  and 
took  my  hand,  turning  it  over  and  over 
and  patting  it. 

I  pulled  it  away. 

"Me?"  I  said.  "I'm  a  perfect  snake. 
I  w^anted  to  stay  here,  awfully,  and  I 
wanted  father  to  be  senator  so  I  could. 
You  never  heard  of  anything  to  equal  my 
duplicity.  I  got  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Hanson  to  you,  and  I  invited  him  to  din- 
ner, and  I  came  to  your  room  to  take  you 
walking  to  keep  you  from  seeing  him." 


Mr.  IMeadows  looked  cast  down. 

"My  Lord!"  he  commented,  "and  I 
thought  you  liked  me  !" 

"I  did  like  you,"  I  assured  him  hastily. 
"I  do  like  you.  That's  why  I'm  telling 
you." 

"So  you  planned  to  retire  me  instead 
of  your  father?"  he  went  on. 

I  couldn't  think  of  an  intelligent  reply; 
I  looked  the  other  way. 

"Do  you  like  me  enough  to  go  back 
with  me  to  the  Middle  West?"  he  asked. 

"Lots  more  than  that,"  I  declared 
boldly. 

He  slid  his  arm  around  me. 

"I  suppose  if  you  want  to  marry  a 
snake,  it's  your  own  affair,"  I  admitted. 

"I  come  from  a  mighty  dull  little 
town,"  he  warned  me. 

"But,  of  course,  I'd  be  busy  keeping 
house,"  I  reassured  him.  "Father  will 
build  me  a  house.  He  has  lots  of  money. 
A  white  house  in  a  yard  full  of  evergreens, 
with  a  fence  Tatiana  can't  jump  in  hom- 
icidal moments.  You  wouldn't  object  to 
Tatiana?"  I  broke  off  anxiously. 

"I  wouldn't  consider  you  for  a  minute 
without  Tatiana,"  he  asserted  seriously. 

"Are  there  any  lots  with  evergreens  on 
them  in  your  town?" 

He  said  there  were. 

"Have  you  had  your  box  of  plants  sent 
from  the  Botanical  Garden  this  spring?" 
I  asked. 

"No,"  he  said. 

"  Then  I'll  go  with  you  to  choose  them," 
I  went  on  planning,  "and  we'll  get  father 
to  give  me  his,  and  we'll  have  them  nearly 
all  lavender  to  put  in  the  linen  closet." 

"Just  as  you  say,"  he  agreed  with  a 
peculiar,  embarrassed  expression.  "  May 
I  ask  what  vou  think  you're  getting  out 
of  this?" 

"I'm  getting  you,"  I  laughed.  "I'd 
had  my  eye  on  you  for  a  long  time,"  I 
added  brazenly.  "It  wasn't  all  on  Mr. 
Hanson's  account  I  came  to  your  office. 
But  it's  lucky  for  you,  too.  For  you're 
the  kind  of  helpless  creature  some  adven- 
turess always  picks  up  unless  a  nice  girl 
happens  to  notice  him  first." 

He  wasn't  listening. 

"Honey  dear,"  he  confessed,  "I  had 
that  telegram  all  right.  They  phoned  it 
to  me  before  they  sent  it  over.  I  went 
with  you  that  day  because  I  didn't  want 
to  see  Hanson.    He's  a  crook.     I've  got 
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your  father  beaten  forty  ways.  The  When  father  has  boiled  beef  and  cab- 
senatorship  is  practically  in  my  pocket  bage,  life  is,  so  to  speak,  equipped  with 
this  minute."  Westinghouse  air  springs.  He  cannot 
''Dad  didn't  want  it,"  I  said,  ''and  oh  feel  a  jolt.  Besides,  mamma  had  just  fin- 
how  nice  for  me ! "  ished  the  gilded  tale  of  Cornelia's  engage- 
Breathing  heavily,  Tatiana  pushed  a  ment. 
jealous  nose  between  us.  "Huh,  you're  a  fine  politician,"  jeered 

"Father,"  I  announced  at  dinner,  "I  Cornelia, 

regret  to  report  the  collapse  of  my  senato-  "  I'm  a  true  politician,"  I  informed  her. 

rial  boom."  "  I've  gone  over  to  the  winning  side.    I'm 

"I   should   worry,"    father   remarked  going  to  marry  the  next  senator,  since  I 

cheerfully.     The  only  time  I  ever  heard  can't  be  a  daughter  to  him.     I've  given 

him  use  slang.    "Mustard,  George,"  and  up  my  career  to  make  a  home  for  Tati- 

he  went  on  eating  boiled  beef  and  cabbage,  ana. ' ' 


THE    VILLAGE    CENTRAL 

By  Eliza  Morgan  Swift 

A  DUAIPY  little  body,  with  smooth  gray  hair 

And  bright  black  eyes  that  shone  and  danced, 

And  such  a  big  broad  smile;  I  knew  that  smile, 

Although  I'd  never  seen  her;    for  I  had  heard  it  often 

In  her  voice,  and  knew  she  thought  in  smiles. 

The  little  Village  Central,  in  a  cotton  gown. 

Blue-checked  and  buttoned  down  the  front, 

She  stood,  framed  in  a  window  far  above  the  street, 

And,  as  we  passed  and  first  I  saw  her  there, 

The  casement  upward  flew  and  out  she  poked  her  head. 

"Say!  stop,  you  two.     I  don't  know  one  from  t'other, 

Miss  Brown  or  Mrs.  Smith,  but  some  one's  calling  you. 

I  think  it's  from  the  City."     And  as  we  stopped  the  car 

She  turned  and  disappeared  out  of  our  sight  again. 

But  of  our  life  she's  come  to  be  a  part. 

As  real  a  part  as  any  of  the  people  whom  we  see; 

And  day  by  day  I've  grown  to  feel  her  kindly  nature 

Like  a  guardian  spirit  brooding  o'er  our  path. 

When  first  I  came  to  this  far  country  spot, 

Sick  in  body  and  in  mind  depressed, 

And,  knowing  no  one,  felt  alone  and  sad, 

A  friendly  greeting  came  at  once  from  her. 

Though  rather  oddly  put  to  strangers'  ears. 

In  answer  to  a  ring  I  heard  her  voice: 

"Say!  you  ain't  no  early  bird."     'Twas  ten  o'clock. 

"I've  called  and  called  your  line  since  seven  a.  m. 

There'll  be  no  worms  for  you  to-day." 

"I'm  sorry,  Central,"  meekly  I  replied, 

So  sweet  her  tone  her  words  could  not  offend, 

"I  am  an  invalid,  you  see,  and  could  not  come  before; 

My  bed  is  on  the  porch,  too  far  away 

To  even  hear  the  bell  or  call  the  maid." 

"Well,  that's  all  right,  'twas  you  they  wanted,  not  the  girl; 

And,  now  I  know  how  'tis,  I'll  see  you  ain't  disturbed 

Until  you're  ready  to  come  down. 
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Here's  Newton  wants  you.     Hold  the  line." 

And  from  that  day  no  early  call 

Has  brought  me  down  the  stair.     The  message  taken 

When  it  could  not  wait,  and  given  to  me  later, 

Or  else  a  number  I  should  please  to  ring; 

And  always  with  a  greeting:  ''Hope  you're  well  to-day," 

Or  "Ain't  this  sunshine  grand?     'Twill  make  you  strong." 

And  one  clear  crystal  morning: 

''Say!  did  you  see  the  hills  how^  blue  they  are? 

I  think  there's  nothing  beats  them  in  the  Winter- time." 

And  yet  her  window  overlooks  the  tracks, 

A  smoke-grimed  station  stands  across  the  way, 

And  over  these  her  eyes  must  pass 

Before  they  meet  the  beauty  of  the  hills. 

Not  always  toward  the  hills  her  eyes  are  turned, 

For  little  happens  in  the  \dllage  there 

But  what  she  sees.     I  called  her  once  and  asked: 

"The  station,  please."     "Busy  now;  I'll  call  you  when  they're  free." 

"'T\\ill  be  too  late,  I  fear;  'tis  nearly  train  time  now. 

The  children  hope  a  pony  may  arrive  and  want  to  know 

As  soon  as  it  gets  in."     "Do  tell!    a  pony!   just  leave  that  to  me. 

There  ain't  a  man  or  beast  or  box,  I  guess, 

That  comes  or  goes,  but  what  I  know  about. 

I'll  call  you  just  as  soon  as  there's  a  sign  of  him." 

A  moment  later  came  a  short  sharp  ring. 

"You'd  better  send  along.     He's  awful  cute  and  kicking  out  his  box. 

I  guess  the  children  will  be  mighty  pleased." 

One  woman  in  the  village,  a  poor  nervous  thing, 

Would  call  me  for  no  reason  but  to  pour  into  my  ear 

A  hst  of  daily  worries,  little  things,  but  big  to  her  and  endless. 

In  vain  I  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  her  complainings 

Until  one  day,  in  answer  to  the  phone,  'twas  Central  said: 

"That  Mrs.  D.'s  been  calling  you  most  every  fifteen  minutes. 

I  put  her  off  all  morning  'cause  I  thought  your  voice  was  weak, 

Not  but  she's  the  one  to  talk  and  you  to  listen. 

It's  kind  of  sad  to  be  so  made  that  nothing's  right. 

And  never  nothing  cheerful  you  can  talk  about. 

I  hope  it  wasn't  wrong  to  say  your  line 

Was  out  of  order  and  I  couldn't  rightly  tell 

WTien  they'd  get  round  to  fix  it.     Of  course 

If  you  should  want  her  I  can  put  her  on  right  now." 

I  knew  just  how  she  smiled  when  that  remark  was  made. 

One  night  a  hurried  doctor's  call  was  sent, 

And  when  my  friend,  surprised  to  hear  her  voice, 

Asked  if  she  always  had  the  line  at  night 

As  well  as  day,  the  cheerful  answer  came: 

"Oh  no;  my  son,  he's  on  at  dark;  but  then,  you  see. 

He's  working  daytimes  too,  and  my  old  ears 

Are  sharper  in  the  night.     Young  folks  sleep  deep. 

Perhaps  we  old  ones  are  a  bit  afraid  of  sleep, 

Or  else  the  days  seem  more  worth  lengthening  out. 

Well,  here's  the  number  1     Hope  that  all  goes  well. 

I'll  ring  you  in  the  morning  to  inquire." 

At  this  same  time  some  chicken  broth  was  wanted, 

And  once  again  they  turned  to  her  for  aid. 

Could  she  say  which  of  all  the  \dllage  cooks 
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Could  best  make  chicken  broth  for  some  one  ill? 
''Why,  dear,  there  ain't  a  woman  in  the  place 
To  turn  to  for  such  things.     But  if  you  get  a  fowl 
From  off  of  Jim.     Do  you  know  Jim?     The  iceman.     Yesl 
Well,  he's  the  man  to  kill  a  hen  for  you, 
And  then  you  put  it  in  a  pot  to  boil — 
Say !     Better  get  a  pen  and  write  it  down. 
It's  kind  of  hard  remembering  it  all. 
But  take  this  recipe  and  you  can't  go  wrong; 
I  had  it  from  my  mother  years  ago." 
And  what  she  said  proved  true,  and  purer  broth 
Was  never  made  from  one  of  Jim's  old  hens. 
At  Eastertide,  or  a  few  days  before,  she  called  our  house, 
And  when  my  friend  replied,  she  asked  for  money 
For  the  Easter  flowers.     "The  ladies  of  the  church,"  she  said, 
"Can't  get  so  far  this  rainy  afternoon.     I  told  them 
How  you'd  want  to  help.     It  ain't  your  church,  I  know, 
But  then  it's  God's,  and  all  we've  got 
Here  in  this  little  place  that  stands  for  Him." 
And  so  it's  been  at  every  turn,  a  kindly  word 
And  wise  and  homely  counselling. 

A  call  to  her  means  something  she  can  do  to  help  along. 
And  all  her  heart  goes  into  each  connection. 
I  wonder  if  the  Company  that  put  her  there 
Knows  what  her  value  is,  or  of  what  worth 
To  all  the  countryside  she  makes  its  service  seem? 
A  dumpy  little  body  with  smooth  gray  hair, 
Who  sits  all  day  at  her  appointed  task 
And  sends  her  message  out  into  the  World. 
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1 

NCLE  JONAS  had  been 
giving  the  matter  a  great 
deal  of  thought.  With  the 
characteristic  affection  of 
the  house  negroes  for  the 
white  children  of  the  fam- 
ily, he  was  genuinely  attached  to  Little 
Mr.  William.  As  he  watched  the  boy 
year  by  year  develop  from  checked  ging- 
ham pinafores  to  trousers,  he  fancied  that 
he  could  detect  an  ever-growing  resem- 
blance that  kindled  his  memory  of  the 
past  and  touched  his  heart. 

^'Dat  chile  p'int'ly  do  git  mo'  an'  mo' 
like  Ole  Mars',  ez  de  time  rolls  by,"  he 


remarked  one  day  to  Ommirandy. 
"'  'Scusin'  he  ain't  got  no  side-whiskers 
like  dem  his  gran'pa  useter  w'ar,  he  de 
spit'n'-image  of  him.  You  jes'  look  at 
him  now,  comin'  down  dem  po'ch-steps, 
an'  see  how  he  carry  his  head,  sorter  bent 
forruds,  an'  stoop-over,  jes'  like  Ole 
Mars'.  Don't  you  remembrance  how  Ole 
Mars'  walk,  Sister  M'randy?  Evvy  time 
I  look  at  dat  chile  dese  days,  I  sez  ter 
myse'f:  'Ef  he  jes'  had  dem  siders  on, 
an'  a  crook-han'le  walkin'  stick  stuck  be- 
hime  his  back,  'twixt  his  elbows,  I  wud- 
den  know  him  f'om  his  gran'pa,  'scusin' 
his  size.'" 
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"G'long,  Jonas,"  the  old  woman  re- 
torted amiably.  *'Mis'  Nancy,  she  say 
you  always  is  been  had  a  pow'ful  gif  fur 
'maginin'  all  sorts  o'  fool  things  dat  ain't 
so.  Little  Mr.  WilHam  jes'  ez  much  Hke 
young  Mars'  Jeems  ez  two  o'  dem  hyars 
out  o'  Black  Oyster's  tail." 

Uncle  Jonas  grunted,  but  observed  a 
discreet  silence.  When  he  went  back  to 
Old  Town,  he  told  Janey  of  the  brief  dia- 
logue, and  commented: 

*'I  ain't  gwi'  b'lieve  one  word  dat  M'- 
randy  say  she  say.  Mis'  Nancy  ain't  dat 
sort  o'  lady  nohow,  sayin'  hard  things 
'bout  de  niggers.  She  ain't  nuver  done 
it,  nuther  is  Mis'." 

He  cogitated  for  a  few  moments,  and 
added: 

"Dat  ole  fool  M'randy  ain't  nuver  gwi' 
git  herse'f  ter  agree  ter  no  proposition  o' 
mine,  'bout  nothin'  whatsomedever,  no- 
how. I  gwi'  eben  up  vn.d  her  some  o' 
dese  here  long-come-shorts." 

Janey,  whose  sympathies  mth  her 
father  were  always  abundant  and  over- 
flowing save  when  differences  arose  be- 
tween him  and  her  son  Tiberius,  now 
agreed  wdth  him  in  his  criticism  of  Om- 
mirandy,  but  cautioned  him  against  any 
overt  act  of  hostility  toward  her. 

**Ye  better  not  cross  her  parf,  daddy. 
Ef  you  does,  she  gwi'  trip  you  up.  An' 
don't  ye  'sputify  none  wid  her,"  she  said, 
as  with  bared  arms  she  scrubbed  her  par- 
ent's hickory  shirt  on  the  soap-lathered 
wooden  wash-board  that  stood  in  the 
foaming  tub  upon  the  bench  by  her  cabin 
door.  ''  Ommirandy  one  dang'ous  'oman. 
She  wring  you  out,  jes'  like  I  g^i'  wring 
dis  here  shirt  out  pres'n'y." 

''Trip  who  up?"  demanded  the  old 
man  indignantly,  glaring  at  her  from  his 
seat  in  the  splint-bottomed  chair  near  the 
slab-paling  garden-fence,  over  which  the 
gourd-vines  ran  riotous,  and  the  sun- 
flowers bent  their  yellow,  brown-centred 
blooms.  ''Trip  who  up?  Wring  who 
out  ?  Dat  ole  'oman  wring  me  out  ?  'Fo' 
Gord,  Janey,  you  done  los'  what  little 
gumption  you  been  possess'." 

He  struck  viciously  at  a  pendant  half- 
grown  gourd  on  the  \dne  near  him  with 
his  hickory  walking-stick. 

"  I  been  thinkin'  'bout  dat  chile  a  whole 
heap  lately,"  he  rambled  on.  "I  been 
watchin'  of  him,  an'  ruminatin'  'bout  him; 


an'  I  done  arrive  at  a  p'int  in  my  mine 
whar  it  'pear  like  ter  me  dat  he  tied  up 
too  close  ter  wimmen  folks'  ap'un  strings. 
He  look  pow'ful  slimmicky  an'  weevel- 
eat'  ter  me.  Do  he  look  dat  way  ter  you, 
Janey?" 

"Dat  he  do,  daddy,"  responded  Janey, 
sifting  the  bluing  into  the  tub.  "Dat  he 
do,  an'  he  gwine  on  ten  ur  nine  year  ole 
now,  too." 

"  Well,  he  gwine  ter  git  ruint  wid  de  way 
dey  does  him.  Dar's  his  mammy  tellin' 
him  all  sorts  o'  ferrydiddles  when  he  go 
ter  sleep,  an'  when  he  wake  too;  an'  dar's 
his  ma  readin'  all  o'  dem  ain't-so  tales 
ter  him  out'n  dem  books  dar  on  de  po'ch. 
De  kynd  o'  tales  dat  boy  orter  Ussen  ter 
now  is  dem  dat  de  squ'r'ls  chatters  ter 
him,  an'  de  jay-birds  hollers  at  him  out  in 
de  woods.  He  orter  git  hisse'f  at  de  een' 
of  a  fishin'-pole  on  de  ribber  bank,  wid  a 
fishin'-wurrum  an'  a  hook  and  a  lead 
sinker  at  de  t'other  een'.  Ef  he  don't  git 
out  o'  dat  house,  an'  out  o'  dat  yard,  an' 
git  whar  he  kin'  draw  a  free  breath  o'  a'r, 
an'  ketch  a  fish,  ur  sump'n,  he  g^vi'  be 
foreber  ruint.  'Pears  ter  me,  ef  Mars' 
Jeems  had  half  much  sense  ez  Ole  Mars' 
useter  had,  he'd  been  have  dat  boy  be- 
hime  him  on  Black  Oyster  goin'  wid  him 
all  over  dis  here  plantation  'fo'  now.  But 
somehow  Mars'  Jeems  don't  'pear  ter 
think  about  de  way  Mis'  Nancy  an'  M'r- 
andy is  sp'ilin'  de  chile." 

"Mars'  Jeems  pow'ful  busy,"  apolo- 
gized the  kindly  Janey,  scrubbing  away 
at  the  wash-tub.  "He  got  so  much  ter 
do,  ridin'  'bout  de  place,  an'  lookin'  arf- 
ter  de  ban's  in  de  fiel's,  he  ain't  got  no 
time  ter  think  what  Little  Mr.  William 
doin'." 

Uncle  Jonas  gave  a  vigorous  snort  of 
dissent,  and  smashed  a  larger  gourd  with 
his  stick. 

"Looky-here.  daddy,"  said  Janey, 
aroused  at  the  renewed  assault  on  her 
gourd-\dne.  "Ef  you  keep  on  bustin' 
dem  godes,  I  ain't  gwine  ter  have  none 
fur  ter  put  de  saf  soap  in  when  I  makes 
it.  Nuther  is  dar  gwi'  be  none  lef  fur 
long-han'le  drinkin'  godes,  nur  short  ones 
fur  fishin'-wurrums  when  you  goes  fish- 


m'." 


She  wrung  out  the  shirt,  removed  the 
wash-board  from  the  tub  and  laid  it  on 
the  bench,  and  walked  past  her  father  to 
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hang  the  garment  on  the  clothes-Hne  that 
swung  between  two  stunted  peach-trees 
in  the  garden. 

Uncle  Jonas  appeared  not  to  notice  her. 
His  imagination  and  his  indignation  were 
working  together  in  active  and  energetic 
partnership. 

"I  gwi'  git  him  away  f'om  'em  on  a 
fishin'  excurshion,  ur  sump'n,  some  o' 
dese  here  Sundays,  when  de  fish  is  bitin' 
de  bes'.  I  gwi'  bait  de  hole  down  by  de 
ole  log  termorrer,  an'  gether  dem  fish  dar 
fur  him  ter  ketch  nex'  Sunday." 

"You  better  not  take  dat  chile  fishin' 
on  Sunday,"  said  Janey.  ''Ef  you  does, 
dey's  gwi'  be  de  bigges'  row  on  dis  plan- 
tation you  been  heerd  about  fur  many's 
de  day." 

"  I  gwi'  do  it,"  the  old  man  replied  stub- 
bornly. "  I  gwi'  do  it  nex'  Sunday.  Den 
I  gwi'  take  de  occasion  fur  ter  'splain  ter 
him  a  few  things  'bout  wimmen  folks. 
De  win's  o'  many  a  winter  is  done  blowed 
over  Jonas's  head;  an'  ef  he  don't  know 
sump'n  'bout  what  Mars'  Jeems  call  'de 
fyar  sex,'  by  dis  time,  den  de  ole  man  done 
live  his  life  fur  nuthin'." 

"You  better  not,"  protested  Janey 
earnestly. 

"I  gwi'  do  it,"  he  repeated.  "I  ain't 
done  furgit  dem  words  Mis'  read  ter  de 
niggers  in  de  loom-room,  'fo'  de  War, 
out'n  de  Book.  Dey  run  dis  way.  Dey 
say:  "Scusin'  a  man  be  born  ag'in,  he 
can't  see  de  kingdom.'  Darfo',  I  sez, 
wid  my  ref'unce  ter  Mis'  Nancy  an'  M'r- 
andy,  dat  a  man,  fur  ter  be  a  sho-nuf 
man,  is  got  likewise  ter  be  weaned  ag'in. 
It  don't  say  a  'oman  is  got  ter  be  born 
ag'in;  an'  I  ain't  a-sayin'  dat  any  'oman 
is  got  ter  be  weaned  ag'in.  What  I  sez 
is,  dat  Little  Mr.  William  is  got  ter  be 
weaned  ag'in,  an'  I  gwi'  wean  him.  You 
hear  me,  Janey?" 

The  newly  washed  shirt  moved  slowly 
on  the  clothes-line,  stirred  by  the  faint 
breeze  from  the  river.  Peace  reigned 
amid  the  curling  gourd- vines,  and  over 
the  somnolent  and  drooping  sunflowers. 
But  peace  had  departed  from  Janey's 
heart.  She  feared  the  wrath  of  Ommir- 
andy. 

She  came  and  stood  before  him. 

"Daddy,"  she  pleaded,  "please  don't." 

"  G'way  f'om  here,  Janey,"  said  the  ob- 
durate old  man.     "  You  think  I'se  'feared 


o'  M'randy  ?  Ain't  I  been  tell  you  forty- 
'leben  times,  an'  den  some,  dat  dat  ole 
nigger  'oman  can't  faze  me?  I  gwine 
up  ag'in  her.  I  gwi'  set  dat  chile  free 
f'om  her,  like  Mars'  Linkum  'mancipate 
de  slaves.     I  gwi'  wean  him." 

Janey  poured  out  the  blue,  soapy  water 
from  the  tub  and,  turning  it  bottom-up- 
ward on  the  ground,  went  gloomily  into 
the  cabin. 

No  sweeter  or  more  translucent  Sunday 
morning  in  June  ever  celebrated  the  bridal 
of  the  earth  and  sky  than  that  which 
three  days  later  smiled  on  Uncle  Jonas 
and  Little  Mr.  William,  seated  side  by 
side  on  the  river  bank,  at  the  fishing-hole 
near  the  big  log. 

"Son,"  said  the  old  man  to  the  boy, 
"I  jes'  want  ter  call  yo'  'tention  ter  dem 
dar  two  fishin'-poles  dat's  set  in  de  ribber 
bank  down  dar.  I  wants  you  ter  remem- 
brance 'em,  an'  ter  remembrance  what  I 
gits  off  of  'em." 

The  little  boy  regarded  them  with  curi- 
ous interest,  as  Uncle  Jonas  went  down 
the  bank  and,  taking  up  the  poles,  pulled 
the  lines  attached  to  them  out  of  the 
water.  A  wearied  and  comatose  fish  ap- 
peared hanging  to  each  line.  The  old 
man  removed  the  fishes  from  the  hooks, 
and  flung  them  on  the  grass  by  Little  Mr. 
William's  side. 

"Dem  ain't  de  poles  what  you  an'  me 
is  gwi'  ketch  de  mostes'  fish  wid,  an'  we 
gwi'  ketch  some  heap  fiercer  fish  dan  dem 
fish  whar  we  is  kotch  on  dese  sot  poles. 
I  sot  dem  poles  out  lars'  night,  an'  I  jes' 
want  you  fur  ter  remembrance  'em,  dat's 
all." 

As  he  spoke,  he  unwound  the  lines  from 
two  other  poles. 

"Dese  here  is  de  fishin'-tacklem  fur 
you  an'  me,"  he  said.  "One  o'  dese  is 
fur  you,  an'  one  is  fur  me.  Dem  others 
kin'  lay  dar.  I  done  got  de  wurrums  fur 
bait  here  in  Janey's  ole  lars'  year  soap- 
gode.     It's  full  of  'em." 

He  showed  it  to  the  boy. 

"I  dig  dese  wurrums  up  in  de  stable- 
yard  dis  mornin',  an'  fotch  'em  down  here, 
'long  o'  dese  poles,  'fo'  de  sun  riz,  when 
you  was  'sleep  in  yo'  bed,  so  dat  de  tack- 
lem  an'  de  wurrums  all  gwi'  be  here  when 
you  'rive." 

"Oh,   Uncle  Jonas,"   said  Little  Mr. 
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William,  *'I  would  have  liked  to  help  dig 
the  fishing-worms." 

''Nex'  time,  honey,"  replied  the  old 
man.  "Nex'  time  you  gwi'  he'p  dig  'em, 
sho.  I  gwi'  let  you  dig  de  mostes'  of  'em. 
But  now,  I  gwi'  show  you  how  ter  fish." 

The  little  boy  was  all  attention  and 
eagerness. 

''You  holes  dis  here  fishin'-pole,"  con- 
tinued his  instructor,  "which  I  jes'  done 
put  a  wurrum  on  de  hook,  an'  den  you 
flings  de  hook  an'  sinker  'way  out  yondah 
in  de  water,  nigh  de  butt-een'  o'  de  log." 

He  pointed  to  the  most  delectable  spot 
in  the  fishing-hole,  haunted  of  many  fish 
in  reminiscent  search  for  Uncle  Jonas's 
bait  of  the  day  before. 

"You  jes'  watch  dat  cork  dar  on  de 
water,  son,"  continued  the  old  man,  "an' 
when  you  sees  it  gwine  up  an'  down,  an' 
up  an'  down,  an'  den  go  smack  under, 
dey's  boun'  ter  be  a  fish  on  it,  'scusin'  it 
sometimes  mought  be  one  o'  dese  skilpots 
ur  water-tarrapins.  But  dey  don't  use 
roun'  dis  hole  much.  Fust  thing  you 
know,  you  gwi'  ketch  a  catfish,  ur  a  sun- 
perch,  ur  a  chub,  ur  a  sucker;  an'  dem's 
all  good  fishes.  You  gwi'  ketch  him, 
honey.  I  done  spit  on  de  bait.  An'  my 
bob  is  gwine  ter  be  right  'longside  o' 
yone." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  his  speech 
when  Little  Mr.  William's  cork  disap- 
peared. The  boy  pulled,  and  a  fish's 
scales  flashed  in  the  June  sunshine.  It 
was  his  first  fish,  and  Napoleon  in  the  glow 
of  Austerlitz  felt  no  finer  thrill. 

"  I  caught  him.  Uncle  Jonas  !  I  caught 
him  ! "  he  cried,  gazing  at  the  flopping  fish 
with  undisguised  rapture.  The  old  man 
removed  it  from  the  hook,  and  thrust 
through  its  gills  a  limber  twig  that  he  had 
already  properly  trimmed  in  anticipation 
of  the  fish's  capture. 

"Dat  you  did  !  You  sho'  kotch  him," 
said  Uncle  Jonas  approvingly.  "Now  I 
gwine  ter  bait  you  ag'in,  an'  you'll  ketch 
another  one." 

He  baited  Little  Mr.  WilHam's  hook 
repeatedly,  until  the  boy  had  caught  six 
fish,  including  a  big  catfish  with  sharp 
fins,  which  he  regarded  as  his  finest  booty. 

"Now  we  gwi'  res',"  said  Uncle  Jonas, 
"an'  while  we  restin',  I  gwi'  have  a  smoke 
an'  tell  you  some  tales." 

Little    Mr.    William    acquiesced,    and 


they  rested  on  the  green  sward  above  the 
river  bank. 

"  But  befo'  I  smokes  an'  tells  you  dem 
tales,  we  gwi'  eat  our  snacks.  An'  dem 
tales  w^hat  I  gwi'  tell  ain't  gwi'  be  no 
tales  like  yo'  Ommirandy's.  Dey  gwi'  be 
outside-de-do'  tales,  an'  not  no  inside- 
de-do'  tales.  Dey  gwi'  be  'bout  creeturs 
an'  varmints." 

"Mother  reads  me  stories  about  them, 
sometimes,"  said  the  little  boy. 

"I  know  she  do,  honey.  But  dem  I 
gwi'  tell  you  is  sho'-nuf  stories  'bout  cree- 
turs dat  I  got  a  pussonal  'quaintance 
wid." 

His  auditor  was  delighted. 

Uncle  Jonas  produced  from  a  covert 
place  under  a  willow  bush  a  paper  pack- 
age that  contained  fried  chicken,  biscuits, 
and  ginger  cakes. 

"Uncle  Jonas,  this  is  the  best  fried 
chicken  I  ever  ate,"  said  Little  Mr.  Wil- 
liam. 

"Dat's  beca'se  you  done  got  a  appel- 
tite  f'om  not  bein'  cooped  up  in  de  Gre't 
House,"  he  responded.  "Delphy  she 
cook  dese  vittles.  I  been  tell  her  you 
an'  me  was  gwine  on  dis  here  expedition, 
an'  she  say  she  gwi'  cook  'em,  w^hich  she 
done  so." 

He  held  a  chicken  leg  in  one  hand,  and 
a  biscuit  in  the  other,  and  munched  on 
them  alternately. 

"Son,"  said  the  old  man,  between  his 
bites,  "is  you  uver  been  see  a  'oman 
ketch  a  fish  like  dat  fine  string  dar  you 
jes'  been  ketch?" 

Little  Mr.  WilUam  thought  of  his 
mother  and  of  Ommirandy,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  never  known  of  their  going 
fishing. 

"Is  you  uver  been  had  yo'  Ommirandy 
make  no  corn-stalk  fiddle  fur  you,  ur  is 
she  uver  been  I'arn  you  ter  ketch  Juney- 
bugs  f'om  off'n  de  corn  tossels,  an'  tie  a 
thread  string  ter  dey  behime  leg  an'  turn 
'em.  loose,  an'  hear  'em  zoo?" 

"No,"  said  the  Httle  boy. 

"Nuther  is  she  been  I'arn  you  how  ter 
make  rabbit-gums,  ur  set  pa't'idge-pens, 
is  she?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  with  wide-open  eyes, 
beginning  to  wonder  at  his  companion's 
questions. 

"Nuther  is  I  been  heerd  tell  o'  her 
takin'  you  down  ter  Ole  Town,  an'  show- 
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in'  you  how  ter  play  ring-taw  an'  knucks 
an'  all  sorts  o'  marvel-games,  ur  Ant'ny 
Over,  ur  High-Spy,  ur  any  o'  dem  boy's 
spotes  what  yo'  gran'pa  useter  play  wid 
de  little  nigger  chillun  when  he  was  yo' 
size.     Is  she?" 

Little  Mr.  William  had  to  confess  that 
all  these  games  were  unknown  to  him. 

"  How  ole  is  you  now,  nohow^  ?  "  queried 
the  old  man,  finishing  his  chicken  leg 
and  reaching  over  to  the  package  on  the 
grass  for  another. 

''I'm  nine  years  old,  going  on  ten, 
Uncle  Jonas,"  the  little  boy  responded 
proudly. 

''  Dat  you  is,"  said  the  old  man.  "  You 
done  been  had  on  britches  sebral  year." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  apparently 
in  deep  meditation. 

*'Dat  how-come  I  been  axin'  you  dem 
queshtuns,"  he  remarked  finally. 

Little  Mr.  William  made  no  reply. 

''De  chile  bein'  gittin'  weaned  ag'in," 
Uncle  Jonas  communed  ^\^th  himself 
complacently.     "He  thinkin'." 

He  felt  in  his  coat-pocket  and  drew 
forth  a  corn-cob  pipe  with  a  short  fig- 
branch  stem,  which  he  proceeded  to  fill 
leisurely  with  crumbs  of  leaf-tobacco  from 
the  same  receptacle,  that  he  pulverized 
in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right,  while  he  held  the  pipe- 
stem  between  his  teeth. 

"I  got  a  match  here,"  he  said,  produc- 
ing it,  when  the  pipe  was  filled.  "  I  fetch 
dis  here  match  out'n  de  box  on  Janey's 
mantel-shelf,  what  she  got  at  Yellowley's 
Sto'.  Mos'ly  I  gits  de  fire  fur  my  pipe 
ofE'n  de  h'a'th." 

He  lit  the  pipe,  and  proceeded  to  smoke, 
making  audible  sounds  of  pleasure. 

The  little  boy  watched  him  admiringly. 

"  Tell  me  about  the  creeturs,  Uncle 
Jonas,"  he  said. 

"Dat  jes'  what  I  was  thinkin'  'bout 
dis  minit,  honey,"  the  old  man  replied. 
"  Yo'  Ommirandy  is  been  neglec'  yo'  edu- 
cation 'bout  dem  creeturs  an'  varmints; 
an'  dem  Br'er  Foxes  an'  Cousin  Rabbits 
an'  Aunt  Hens  w^hat  I  hear  yo'  ma  read 
ter  you  out'n  dat  book  on  de  po'ch  when 
I  was  lis'enin'  behime  de  honeysucker 
vine — dey  ain't  no  sho'  nuf  Ferginyeh 
creeturs." 

He  paused  and  expelled  a  series  of 
smoke-puffs  from  his  mouth  in  rings  and 


spirals,  that  filled  the  little  boy  with  de- 
Hght. 

"Dese  here  rabbits  an'  foxes  an'  things 
dat  I  been  had  pussonal  'quaintance  wid, 
ain't  got  no  sich  names  ez  Mis'  an'  Mis- 
ter an'  Br'er  an'  Sister,"  he  went  on. 
"Nuther  does  dey  talk  ter  one  another 
de  way  dat  book  say  dey  do.  Least- 
ways, I  ain't  nuver  been  heerd  'em,  an' 
I  ain't  nuver  seed  nobody  dat  is  been 
heerd  'em.     Is  you,  son?" 

Little  Mr,  William  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

"Dey's  all  got  names,  tooby-sho',"  his 
companion  went  on.  "But  dey's  names 
dat  folks  gives  'em,  not  names  what  dey 
give  deyse'ves.  Dar's  a  hoss  name'  Black 
Oyster,  an'  dar  was  a  ole  houn'-dawg 
name'  Vulcan,  an'  a  young  goose  name' 
Mr.  Bolster,  an'  foxes  what  was  name' 
Mr.  Speeshy  an'  Ole  Bullion." 

"Who  were  Ole  Bullion  and  Mr.  Spee- 
shy ?  "  asked  the  little  boy  eagerly.  "Tell 
me  about  'em,  Uncle  Jonas." 

"Dey  was  two  foxes,"  he  replied, 
"'scusin'  one  of  'em  was  six  gray  foxes, 
an'  de  t'other  one  was  one  ole  red  fox." 

"Tell  me  about  'em,"  repeated  Little 
Mr.  William,  laying  his  hand  on  his  com- 
panion's knee. 

"You  jes'  wait  a  little  while,  son,"  he 
said.  "Give  de  ole  man  time.  I  gwi' 
tell  you." 

He  smoked  in  silent  meditation  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  began  to  sing,  in 
a  low  and  mournful  monotone: 

"  She  sif  de  meal,  she  gimme  de  hus', 
She  bake  de  bread,  she  gimme  de  crus', 
She  fry  de  meat,  she  gimme  de  skin, 
An'  dat  de  way  she  tiik  me  in." 

"Who  did  it.  Uncle  Jonas?"  queried 
the  Httle  boy.  "  Did  anybody  ever  treat 
you  like  that?" 

"Nummine,  honey,  nuver  you  mine 
'bout  dat!" 

"Wasit  Delphy?" 

"Nor,  son,  it  warn't  Delphy.  Nuther 
w^as  it  yo'  Ommirandy,  nur  Janey.  Dat 
song  jes'  replies  ter  all  wdmmen  folks  gen'- 
ully  when  dey  comes  ter  settin'  deyse'ves 
up  ag'in  de  men.  Dey  gwi'  take  evvy- 
thing.  Dey  ain't  gwi'  leave  de  men  folks 
nuthin'." 

Having  given  vent  to  this  oracular 
pronouncement,  which  filled  Little  Mr. 
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William's  heart  with  vague  anxiety,  the 
old  man  subsided  into  a  melancholy 
silence  that  remained  unbroken  for  an 
oppressive  length  of  time. 

"  My  mother  wouldn't,  and  Ommirandy 
wouldn't,  I  just  know,"  protested  the  lit- 
tle boy  at  length. 

''I  ain't  sayin'  w^ho  would  an'  I  ain't 
sayin'  who  wudden,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  But  don't  you  trouble  yo'se'f  'bout  what 
I  been  sing  ter  you  'long  o'  dem  wimmen 
folks.  What  I  gwi'  do  now  is  ter  tell  you 
'bout  Ole  BulHon. 

''Long  time  ago,  wunst  upon  a  time,  I 
been  tell  'bout  Mr.  Speeshy  ter  M 'randy 
an'  Delphy,  an'  de  t'other  kitchen  niggers; 
but  M 'randy,  she  flung  oS  on  me,  an'  ack 
like  she  didn'  believe  it.  Wharfo'  I  ain't 
nuver  been  got  my  consent  fur  ter  tell 
none  of  'em  any  mo'  tales,  'speshly  dis 
here  tale  'bout  Ole  Bullion,  what  happen' 
back  yondah  befo'  de  War,  endurin'  o'  de 
time  o'  Ole  Mars'. 

"I  got  one  mo'  match." 

He  refilled  his  pipe,  lit  it,  and  re- 
sumed his  monologue. 

"In  dem  days  Ole  Town  was  one  big 
town.  I  ain't  sayin'  'twas  big  ez  Rich- 
mon'  is,  'case  it  warn't.  But  'twas 
mighty  nigh  on-ter  it.  Yo'  gran'pa  had 
hunnerds  an'  hunnerds  o'  acres  o'  Ian' 
here  in  dis  Kingsmill  plantation,  an'  he 
had  hunnerds  an'  hunnerds  o'  niggers  fur 
ter  wuk  it,  which  all  of  'em  lived  at  Ole 
Town.  Dar  was  mo'  cabins  in  Ole  Town 
in  dem  days  dan  dey's  ants  in  a  ant-hill. 
Most  o'  dem  cabins  is  done  been  t'ared 
down  endurin'  o'  de  War  an'  sence  de  War, 
but  dey  was  dar  in  dem  ole  days.  An' 
ewy  cabin  was  full  o'  niggers,  an'  ewy 
nigger  had  a  dawg.  Dar  was  houn'- 
dawgs,  an'  fice-dawgs,  an'  bird-dawgs,  an' 
rabbit-dawgs,  an'  squ'ir'l-dawgs,  an'  pos- 
sum-dawgs,  an'  coon-dawgs,  an'  mo'  dif- 
f'unt  breeds  o'  dawgs  in  Ole  Town  befo' 
de  War  dan  you  could  count  in  a  day. 
Ole  Mars'  say:  'Let  'em  have  dey  dawgs,' 
an'  dey  had  'em. 

"Well,  sir,  when  dem  niggers  an'  dem 
dawgs  was  a-livin'  dar  tergether  in  dat 
gre't  big  nigger-town,  Ole  Bullion  he  was 
a  red  fox  what  live  up  de  ribber.  De  fox- 
hunters  wid  sense  did'n'  chase  him  much, 
'case  he  was  wary  an'  wily,  an'  dey  cud- 
den  do  nothin'  at  all  wid  him.  Dey 
mos'ly  would  chase  de  gray  fox,  name' 


Mr.  Speeshy,  what  live  in  a  den  over 
by  de  cullud  plum-tree  graveyard.  Red 
foxes  is  pow'ful  foxes,  an'  dey  usual  runs 
straight,  widout  any  curly-macues,  an' 
'rives  home  at  dey  den  befo'  de  dawgs  kin 
ketch  up  wid  'em. 

"But  one  time  de  hunters  gits  arfter 
Ole  Bullion  purty  hard,  an'  he  has  ter 
leave  de  straight  an'  norrer  parf ,  an'  fool 
'em;  which  he  done  so,  an'  I  gwi'  tell  you 
'bout  it.  'Twas  a  passel  o'  young  fellers 
f'om  down  de  ribber  dat  was  a  chasin'  of 
him,  an'  dey  ain't  ax  no  leaf  o'  Ole  Mars' 
fur  ter  hunt  on  his  plantation,  nohow. 
But  dey  come.  Yes,  Lord,  dey  come, 
wid  two  packs  o'  fox-houn's.  Dey  had 
done  skeered  Ole  Bullion  up  down  de  rib- 
ber, an'  'twas  at  night  an'  dey  had  him 
gwine  home.  Ole  Mars'  he  ain't  nuver 
been  hunt  no  fox  at  night,  like  dey  tells 
me  dem  folks  over  beyant  de  Blue  Ridge 
hunts  'em.  But  dese  here  men,  whar'- 
somedever  dey  come  f'om,  dey  come  chas- 
in' dat  ole  fox  late  in  de  night.  It  was 
a  moonlight  night,  an'  Ole  Bullion  was 
right  smart  ahead  of  'em,  but  not  so  fur, 
nuther.  He  evidentially  begin  ter  think 
dey  was  crowdin'  him  too  close.  So  when 
he  gits  ter  de  fur  een'  o'  Ole  Town  f'om 
here,  what  you  reck'n  dat  sly  ole  fox 
do?" 

Uncle  Jonas  paused  dramatically  in  his 
narrative  and  regarded  Little  Mr.  Wil- 
liam with  a  benignant  smile.  The  boy 
sat  gazing  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes  and 
parted  lips. 

"What  did  he  do.  Uncle  Jonas?"  he 
queried  breathlessly. 

"Honey,"  said  the  old  man,  "dat  fox 
tuk  'n  'done  what  yo'  Ommirandy  ain't 
nuver  been  had  de  sense  ter  ha'  done. 
Nuther  is  Delphy,  nur  Janey.  Now  you 
ur  me  mought  ha'  done  it,  bein'  ez  we's 
men.  But  dem  wimmen  nuver  mought. 
Dat  ole  red  fox  run  right  inter  Ole  Town, 
whar  all  dem  nigger-dawgs  was.  He 
went  straight  down  de  middle  o'  de  road, 
jes'  ez  quiet-like,  'twel  he  done  gone 
smack  thoo  de  place.  An'  he  was  fya'rly 
cuttin'  de  win',  mon,  all  de  time.  When 
he  come  ter  de  een'  o'  de  road,  at  dis  side 
o'  Ole  Town,  he  turn  hisse'f  roun'  an' 
meander  back'ards  an'  forruds  'mongst 
dem  hunnerds  o'  nigger-cabins,  m  an'  out 
an'  out  an'  in,  'twel  he  done  ^assed  all  on 
'em.     He  go  so  quiet  an'  slick,  dat  de 
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'coon-dawgs  an'  de  fice-dawgs  an'  de 
possum-da wgs  what  b 'longs  ter  de  Ole 
Town  niggers  ain't  pay  no  'tenshun  ter 
him  whatsomedever.  Dey  all  'sleep,  an' 
dey  ain't  fox-houn's,  nohow,  so  dey  ain't 
bother  deyse'ves  'bout  smellin'  of  him. 
But  bimeby,  arfter  he  done  been  right  by 
ewy  house  in  de  settlemint  an'  leave  his 
trail,  here  come  dem  fox-houn's  f'om 
down  de  ribber,  wid  dey  noses  ter  de 
groun'.  Dey  was  two  packs  of  'em,  an' 
dey  mus'  ha'  been  'bout  forty  fox-dawgs 
arfter  Ole  Bullion.  De  leader  he  was 
runnin'  a  leetle  ahead  o'  de  t'others,  an' 
when  dey  git  ter  de  out-squirts  o'  Ole 
Town,  de  trail  mus'  ha'  got  hot.  Dat  fus' 
dawg  he  opened  up  loud,  an'  de  t'others 
dey  come  right  behime  him,  yelpin'  an' 
yellin'.  De  hunters  war  so  fur  back,  I 
doubts  ef  dey  could  hear  dey  own  houn's. 
Den  dem  fox-houn's  percedes  ter  pass 
thoo  Ole  Town,  an'  whilst  dey's  passin' 
ewy  nigger-da wg  in  it  woke  up.  Dey 
run  out,  de  nigger-dawgs  did,  f'om  under 
de  cabins  whar  dey  slep',  an'  dey  stan' 
aroun'  in  de  cabin  yards  an'  look  at  de 
moon  an'  lif  up  dey  heads  an'  howl. 
Dey  didn'  know  what  'twas  dat  was  gwine 
on  in  de  main  road.  Some  of  'em  was 
skeered,  an'  barked  wid  dey  tails  'twix' 
dey  behime  legs,  an'  some  of  'em  was 
pow'ful  sevigrous,  an'  wants  ter  git  inter 
de  commotion  dar  an'  den.  Dem  fox- 
houn's  nuver  pays  no  'tenshun  ter  de 
nigger-dawgs  whatsomedever.  Dey  f oi- 
lers Ole  Bullion's  trail  down  de  main 
road.  Den  when  dey  git  ter  whar  de 
een'  o'  de  town  is,  dey  notice  his  trail 
done  turn  back  on  hisse'f.  Den  dey 
thinks  dey  done  got  him,  so  dey  bays  an' 
yelps  pow'ful,  an'  turns  back  on  dey- 
se'ves, an'  goes  in  an'  out,  back'ards  an' 
forruds,  an'  round  about,  all  thoo  dat 
gre't  big  town,  an'  wakes  up  evvy  livin' 
dawg  in  it  wid  dey  racket.  Den  dey  all 
run  back  inter  de  een'  o'  de  main  road, 
dis-a-way,  jes'  like  Ole  Bullion  been  run. 
By  de  time  dey  gits  dar,  all  o'  dem  fices 
an'  curs  an'  nigger-dawgs  is  done  got  dar 
too.  Dey  warn't  nary  one  in  de  place 
missin'.  An'  den  an'  dar  bruk  out  an' 
begin  de  bigges'  dawg-fight  dat  uver  been 
happen  anywhar's  on  dis  ribber.  De 
fox-houn's  'pear  like  dey  done  furgit  all 
'bout  Ole  Bullion  an'  his  trail,  when  dey 
see  dese  little  bench-leg  fices  an'  bobtail 


cur-dawgs  come  runnin'  out  dar  barkin' 
an'  holl'in'.  So  dey  den  an'  dar  percedes 
ter  mix  up  wid  'em.  Dey  chawed  one 
another,  an'  dey  yelled  an'  dey  fit,  some 
on  dey  feets  an'  some  on  dey  backs,  an' 
some  rolled  de  t'others  over  in  de  road, 
'twel  you  could  skasely  see  'em  fur  de 
dus'  dey  stir  up.  Den  de  thing  got  wuss, 
an'  de  fox-houn's  in  de  two  packs,  dey 
fit  wid  each  other  samer'n  dey  fit  wid  de 
nigger-dawgs,  'twel  pres'n'y  dey  all  got 
tangled  up  in  one  bunch,  an'  it  look  like 
nothin'  warn't  uver  gwi'  git  'em  apart. 
De  niggers  all  run  out  de  cabins,  men, 
wimmen,  an'  chillun — some  wid  sticks 
fur  ter  break  up  de  fight  wid,  an'  some 
wid  buckets  o'  water  fur  ter  po'  on  'em. 
But  'twarn't  no  use.  Den  de  nigger  men 
begin  holl'in'  an'  yellin',  an'  de  wimmen 
was  squealin'  an'  de  chillun  a-cryin',  all 
out  dar  'roun'  whar  dem  hunnerds  an' 
hunnerds  o'  dawgs  was  fightin'.  Dey 
kep'  on  keepin'  it  up,  an'  de  dawgs  fit 
an'  fit,  an'  de  niggers  hollered  an'  yelled 
dar  in  de  moonlight,  'twel  Ole  Mars'  got 
woked  up  'way  off  at  de  Gre't  House,  an' 
put  on  his  clo'es  an'  come  b'ilin'  down  ter 
Ole  Town  fur  ter  see  what  was  gwine  on. 
He  was  mad  smack  thoo. 

''When  he  arrive'  de  fight  was  at  de 
wustes'.  Sebral  dawgs  was  layin'  aroun' 
like  dey  was  dead;  an'  de  road  was 
strowed  wid  dawg-ears  an'  dawg-tails  an' 
bunches  o'  dawg-hyar  o'  all  shapes,  sizes, 
an'  colors.  Ole  Mars'  cudden  see  what 
'twas  at  fus',  'long  o'  de  line  o'  niggers 
watchin'  of  it.  Den  when  he  bruk  thoo 
de  line,  an'  say:  'What  de  hell  is  de 
'casion  o'  all  dis  rumpus?'  he  see  what 
'twas.  But  de  dawgs  nuver  pay  no  'ten- 
shun ter  him.  Dey  was  about  seben 
hunnerd  of  'em  fightin'  dar  in  deroad, 
wras'lin'  an'  chawin'  one  another  up. 
Dem  nigger-dawgs  what  been  live  peace- 
able tergether  all  de  year  fit  de  t'other 
nigger-dawgs  same  ez  ef  dey  was  strangers, 
an'  de  fox-houn's  fit  de  t'other  fox-houn's 
like  dey  ain't  been  chasin'  Ole  Bullion 
side  by  sides.  Ewy  dawg  fit  ewy  other 
dawg  he  git  close  ter. 

"Den  Ole  Mars'  say:  'Whar  dey  come 
f'om?'  an'  one  o'  de  darkies  says  ter  him: 
'Ole  Mars',  some  o'  dem  fool  gent'muns 
f'om  down  de  ribber  been  chasin'  Ole 
Bullion.' 

"Den  de  two  fox-hunters  come  in  on 
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dey  bosses  at  de  fur  een'  o'  Ole  Town,  an' 
rid  up  ter  whar  de  fight  was  gwine  on. 

'"Let  'em  fight,'  says  Ole  Mars',  an' 
turns  an'  goes  home. 

"Dem  men  tried  fur  ter  stop  'em,  but 
'twarn't  no  use.  Dem  dawgs  fit  dar 
'twel  broad  dayhght,  an'  I  ain't  nuver 
know  yit  how  de  thing  was  closed  up." 

''What  became  of  Ole  Bullion,  Uncle 
Jonas?"  asked  Little  Mr.  William,  when 
the  story  was  ended. 

"Dey  didn'  kotch  him,  son.  Dey 
ain't  nuver  been  kotch  him.  He  too 
smart.  He  de  onlies'  fox  uver  I  been 
pussonally  'quainted  wid  what  knowed 
how  ter  stir  up  a  dawg-fight  like  dat.  O' 
co'se  dey  ain't  kotch  him!" 

"Mis'  Nancy,"  said  Ommirandy  after 
she  had  heard  from  Little  Mr.  William 
about  the  Sunday  fishing  excursion,  "I 
been  s'prised  dat  you  let  dat  chile  go 
traipsin'  over  dis  here  plantation  wid  dat 
ole  nigger.  You  sho'ly  orter  stop  it. 
'Spesh'ly  goin'  fishin'  on  Sundays.  What 
would  Mis' said?" 

"Oh,  it  isn't  so  bad,  Mirandy,"  ob- 
served young  Mars'  Jeems,  w^ho  had  been 
listening  to  her  behind  his  newspaper. 
"His  mother  heard  him  his  catechism; 
and  he  caught  a  fine  string  of  fish  for  a 
little  chap." 

"He  mustn't  go  again  on  Sunday," 
said  Mis'  Nancy  gently. 

"  Sunday  ain't  de  wust  of  it,"  said  Om- 
mirandy. "It's  his  'sociatin'  wid  Jonas. 
Dey's  many  a  white  chile  Ise  been  knowed 
dat  is  been  harnted  all  de  days  o'  dey  life 
'long  o'  tales  dat  ign'ant  niggers  is  tole 
'em.  You  dunno  what  Jonas  gwi'  tell  dis 
chile.  I  been  knowed  chillun,  dat  niggers 
like  Jonas  is  had  a  free  foot  wid,  dat  is 
been  skeered  fur  ter  go  up-sta'rs  o'  nights 
in  de  dark,  'long  'o  gho'ses  an'  harnts.  I 
been  knowed  'em  ter  cover  dey  heads  up 
under  de  counterpin,  arfter  dey  git  in 
bed,  'long  o'  bein'  tarrified  wid  sich  tales. 
Young  Mars'  Jeems  don't  remembrance 
it,  but  I  duz — dem  nights  w^hen  he  was  a 
little  teenchy  boy,  an'  useter  w^ake  up, 
hoU'in'  in  his  sleep,  'long  o'  some  tale  ur 
'nuther  dis  here  verv  Jonas  is  been  tell 
him." 

"Well,  it  didn't  hurt  me,  did  it,  Mi- 
randy?" the  master  of  Kingsmill  asked 
her  as  he  laid  his  newspaper  on  his  knee. 


"Young  Mars'  Jeems,"  the  old  woman 
said  earnestly,  and  with  evident  feeling, 
"I  reck'n  you  don't  know  Jonas  like  I 
knows  him.  I  kin  remembrance  yo'  ma 
readin'  out  o'  de  Book  in  de  loom-room 
'bout  de  cockle trix  den " 

"About  the  what?"  he  queried,  wdth  a 
puzzled  smile  on  his  face. 

"It  out  o'  de  prophet  Isaiah,"  she  re- 
plied readily.  "It  say:  'De  weaned  child 
shell  put  his  han'  on  de  cockletrix  den.' 
Young  Mars'  Jeems,  when  dat  ole  man 
git  dat  innercent  boy  down  dar  on  de  rib- 
ber  bank,  eatin'  snacks  an'  ketchin'  fish 
an'  list'nin'  ter  his  l^dn'  yarns  of  a  Sunday, 
don't  you  think  he  mighty  close  ter  dat 
den  w^hat  de  prophet  say?" 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  chuckled,  and  re- 
sumed his  newspaper. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  Mirandy,"  he  re- 
plied.    "You  take  trouble  on  interest." 

"Mis'  useter  say  dat  was  de  mos' 
dang'ous  kind  o'  den  dat  was  spoke  of 
in  de  Bible,"  grumbled  the  old  woman 
as  she  walked  out  of  the  room,  indignant 
at  the  apparent  indifference  with  which 
her  protest  had  been  received. 

"Janey,"  observed  Uncle  Jonas  to  his 
daughter  that  evening,  after  he  had  given 
her  a  brief  account  of  the  day's  adventure, 
"dey  ain't  no  doubt  about  it.  It  jes'  ez 
importan'  fur  a  man  chile  ter  be  weaned 
ag'in  ez  it  is  fur  a  man  ter  be  borned 
ag'in." 

He  took  out  his  pipe,  filled  it,  and 
seated  himself  in  his  chair  near  the  gourd- 
vines  in  the  garden. 

"You  had  no  biz'ness  takin'  him  fishin' 
on  Sunday,"  said  Janey.  "You  gwi'  hear 
f'om  it,  yit." 

"I  done  try  ter  persuadge  de  chile  ter 
tell  his  ma  an'  dat  ole  'oman  dat  dem  fish 
was  kotch  on  lines  what  was  sot  Saturday 
night.  Two  of.  'em  warn't  kotch  no 
Sunday,  nohow."  * 

"  What  you  do  dat  fur  ?  You  know  he 
ain't  gwi'  tell  'em  no  sich  thing,"  said 
Janey. 

"Well,  I  ain't  axed  him  straight  out  fur 
ter  tell  'em.  I  jes'  been  showed  him  de 
Saturday-night  lines,  an'  de  fish  dey  done 
kotch.     I  lef  de  res'  ter  him." 

Janey  laughed,  and  brought  him  a  hot 
coal  in  the  iron  shovel  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  hickory  fire  burning  in  the  open  fire- 
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place,  from  which  arose  a  fragrant  aroma  leaves,  was  cooking  beneath  a  bank  of 

of  frying  rashers  of  bacon.     The  butter-  hot  ashes  and  embers  on  the  hearth, 
milk  for  supper,  just  out  of  the  spring,        *'Yo'  supper  gwi'  be  ready  pres'n'y," 

was  in  the  noggin  on  the  shelf ;  and  a  huge  she  said,  ''jes'  ez  soon  ez  I  kin  wash  de 

ash-cake,  wrapped  in  thick  green  collard-  ash-cake  an'  scrape  it." 


THE   WILD   WOMAN'S    LULLABY 

By  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner 

Illustration  (frontispiece)  by  N.  C.  Wyeth 

What  shall  I  sing  to  thee.  Babe  on  my  back? 

Song  of  the  Eagle  that  mates  with  the  storm ! 

Hi-i-ri-i-ki  I     Ri-eek ! 

The  wild  gale  is  weeping,  driven  before  him 

To  his  nest  on  the  black  lone  mast  of  the  night; 

Swinging,  swinging,  far  out,  high  out,  over  the  sea ! 

Hi-i-ri-ki  1     Ri-eek ! 

Thy  father  is  Eagle- Go-High,  chief  of  thy  tribe: 

Fiercest  in  war,  wisest  in  council,  swiftest  in  hunting. 

Harshest  and  fondest  in  the  tent  of  his  woman; 

He  is  my  mate ! 

What  shall  I  sing  to  thee,  Babe  on  my  back? 

Song  of  the  wind  that  is  wanton  forever! 

Fleeing  forever,  luring  and  weeping,  laughing  and  leaping  forever; 

Calling  forever — calling — for  the  chase  of  swift  wings, 

For  the  drive  and  the  smite  of  wild  wings, 

For  the  fold  of  strong  wings. 

For  the  sleep  in  warm  wings. 

Oo-o-roo-o-rrr-ufffff-oo  !     Thy  mother  is  Storm-Dancer,  daughter  of  Winds. 

What  art  thou.  Little  Chiefling,  babe  of  my  heart? 

The  star  that  I  plucked  from  the  mast  of  the  night. 

When  the  wings  of  thy  father  outstrove  me? 

Hi-i-ri-i-ki !     Ri-eek  I 

Eagle- Go-High,  this  is  thy  son, — 

He  falls  asleep,  smiling. 

To  the  scream  of  thy  nesting-call. 

Hi-i-ri-i-ki !     Ri-i-ki !     Ri-eek ! 


THE    VICTORY 


By  Mildred  Cram 

Illustrations  by  IT.  J.  Mowat 


^^^^^^HE  doctor  was  a  wonderful 
man — oh,  a  singularly 
wonderful  man !  He  wasn '  t 
the  greatest  surgeon  of  all 
times  or  even  of  his  own 
particular  time,  although 


he  failed  less  often  than  most  of  them  do. 
His  success,  and  it  was  phenomenal,  you 
remember,  was  due  to  the  man  himself. 
He  had  a  charm  that  was  simply  amazing. 
Men  liked  him.  Women  never  fell  in  love 
with  him,  but  they  mothered  him  out 
of  all  reason.  And  children,  once  on  his 
knees,  couldn't  be  bribed  or  lured  to  get 
off  again.  Apparently,  he  never  exerted 
himself  to  get  all  this  adulation.  And  it 
never  turned  his  head.  You  see,  he  hadn't 
a  strain  of  the  ironical  in  his  make-up. 
Doctors  are  often  credulous,  but  you 
seldom  meet  one  who  is  guileless — and 
Hirschfeld  was. 

His  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman — she 
came  from  Provence.  His  father  was  a 
German  Jew,  a  convert.  He  died  when 
the  doctor  was  still  at  the  university,  and 
left  his  son,  by  the  w^ay  of  inheritance, 
a  guttural  accent  and  four  silver  francs. 
Four  francs  don't  go  a  long  way  in  Paris. 
But  the  doctor  did  odd  jobs,  kept  a  roof 
over  his  mother's  head,  and  got  his  degree. 
He  had  the  sort  of  faciUty  that  makes 
light  of  obstacles.  In  the  whole  thread  of 
his  destiny  there  was  only  one  knot,  only 
one  tangling.  All  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
as  easy,  as  happy,  as  unruffled,  as  mild, 
as  a  May  breeze  I 

When  he  was  thirty  he  had  a  good  prac- 
tice. At  forty,  he  grew  an  imperial,  but- 
toned his  thin  body  into  tight  black 
clothes,  and  became  a  specialist.  At  fifty, 
he  was  famous.  At  sixty,  he  was  lectur- 
ing at  the  Sorbonne,  charging  his  rich  pa- 
tients enormous  fees  and  giving  heart  and 
soul  to  his  free  clinic. 

I  knew  him  then.    I  had  come  to  Paris 

with  a  New  Yorker  of  the  old  school,  a 

fragile,  mry  spinster  nearly  eighty  years 

old.    She  loved  France.    It  was  that,  and 
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not  her  money,  that  made  Doctor  Hirsch- 
feld her  devoted  slave.  She  sent  for  him 
to  look  at  some  trivial  throat  trouble.  It 
was  a  general  practitioner's  job,  and  yet 
the  great  Hirschfeld,  called  to  her  hotel 
from  his  oflace  across  the  Seine,  wrote  out 
a  prescription  for  an  innocent  gargle  "with 
all  the  seriousness  of  an  interne  on  his 
first  case. 

''So  you  like  France,  madame?"  he 
said,  handing  the  prescription  to  me  with 
a  flourish. 

My  New  Yorker  sighed:  "France!" 
And  then  to  me:  ''Nurse,  haven't  I  al- 
ways said  that  if  I  could  have  chosen,  I 
should  have  been  born  a  Frenchwoman? 
When  my  mother  was  a  girl,"  she  added, 
with  a  nice  t^\inkle  behind  her  spectacles, 
"she  saw  Lafayette.  And  before  I  was 
born,  pra}^ing  for  a  son,  she  begged  God 
to  make  me  Hke  her  hero.  ^Make  him 
French,'  she  prayed,  'Amen.'  " 

The  doctor  w^as  profoundly  impressed. 
He  tipped  back  her  old  chin  and  told  her 
to  say  "Ah"  three  times. 

"I  thought  so!"  he  said.  "Your 
mother's  prayer  was  answered.  You 
have  a  French  throat,  a  tongue  formed 
for  the  most  beautiful  language  in  the 
world;  a  glottis  created  to  pronounce  the 
French  r.  You  should  never  have  spoken 
Yankee,  madame  I" 

"But  surely,"  my  old  lady  said,  "you 
are  not  French,  Doctor  Hirschfeld.  Your 
accent " 

He  clapped  his  hands  over  his  ears. 
"Don't  say  it!  You  were  going  to  tell 
me  that  I  have  a  German  accent.  Good 
God,  madame,  it  is  the  curse  of  my  life." 

"But  your  name?" 

"  German  !  Name  and  accent  were  all 
my  pig  of  a  father  left  me.  But  I  am 
French!"  He  pounded  his  breast  with 
both  hands.  "  French  !  I  was  born  here 
in  Paris.  My  mother  was  Provengale.  I 
have  never  stepped  my  foot  outside  of 
France.  I  have  worked  for  France,  I 
have  lived  for  France.     Mv  father  had 
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very  little  to  do  with  me  or  my  soul.  I 
believe  my  mother  could  have  created  me 
out  of  her  own  intense,  divine,  French 
maternity.  I  didn't  inherit  my  father's 
fanaticism,  or  his  Jewish  nose,  or  his  bad 
temper.  I  did  get  his  name.  And  my 
throat  was  built  by  a  German  architect. 
I  speak  my  French  like  a  murdering 
Teuton.    I  always  will!" 

The  doctor  was  tremendously  excited. 
I  remember  his  turning  to  me:  ''Nurse, 
you're  a  clever  girl — come  to  my  clinic 
and  see  whether  or  not  I  have  a  French 
soul." 

''  I  never  doubted  it,"  said  my  old  lady. 

''Ah,  madame  !  Do  you  know,  I  don't 
dare  to  leave  France  for  fear  I  will  die  on 
foreign  soil.  And  I  never  married  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  bequeath  to  a  son  of 
mine  that  one-tenth  per  cent  of  German 
Jew." 

He  snatched  up  his  hat,  kissed  my  old 
lady's  hand,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
When  he  was  gone  she  took  up  a  hand- 
mirror,  said  "Ah,"  and  peered  down  her 
"faultless  French  throat." 

That  same  year  he  retired  and  I  heard 
that  he  had  gone  into  the  country,  some- 
where near  Bercy,  to  live.  Just  before  he 
left  Paris  he  performed  a  brilliant  opera- 
tion in  the  presence  of  several  of  the 
younger  surgeons  at  St.  Antoine.  They 
say  he  had  all  of  his  usual  grace  and  dex- 
terity, and  that  he  was  the  calmest  man 
in  the  room.  When  it  was  over,  and  his 
patient  had  been  wheeled  back  to  the 
ward,  he  took  off  his  white  coat  with  a 
dramatic  gesture  and  made  a  bow  to  the 
nurses.  "Thank  you,"  he  said,  "for  as- 
sisting at  my  last  operation." 

No  one  had  dreamed  he  would  stop  so 
soon — so  soon,  at  sixty !  They  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  go  on.  Fancy  his  amaz- 
ing popularity.  No  one  had  ever  envied 
him.  He  had  no  professional  rivals.  The 
very  man  who  took  his  place  plead  the 
most  earnestly  for  the  spinning  out  of 
Hirschfeld's  charmed  career. 

But  he  couldn't  be  tempted.  "My 
last  operation,"  he  said;  "I  am  going  to 
my  farm  to  get  close  to  the  flesh  of  France. 
I  know  her  spirit — I  know  the  hearts  of 
her  people.  But  I  have  yet  to  know  her 
soil.  I  am  going  to  grow  cabbages  in 
long  rows.  I  am  going  to  watch  the  young 
lettuce  blades  turn  the  sod  aside  with 


prodding  finger-tips.  I  am  going  to  plant 
beans  and  onions  and  amorous  potatoes. 
My  friends,  I  have  much  to  learn " 

His  farm  was  as  cheerful  and  as  guile- 
less as  himself.  There  was  a  little  old- 
fashioned  house  set  in  the  centre  of  a  veg- 
etable garden.  In  front  a  row  of  rustling 
silver  poplars  flanked  a  paved  walk  that 
ran  from  the  door-step  to  the  highroad. 
At  the  back  a  summer-house,  a  latticed, 
vine-shadowed  nook  where  the  doctor 
took  his  morning  coffee  on  warm  days. 
A  clucking  hen  or  two  always  scratched 
and  scuttled  on  the  tiny  lawn.  The  land- 
scape was  typically  and  delicately  French 
— little  hills,  fields  squared  off  and  ablaze 
with  poppies,  meandering  streams  fringed 
with  poplars  and  stunted  willows,  a  wide 
sky  always  filled  with  tiny  ballooning 
clouds  of  an  immaculate  whiteness. 

The  doctor  lived  there  with  two  serv- 
ants, a  man  and  his  wife,  peasants,  of 
course,  who  were  so  caught  in  the  hypnotic 
spell  of  his  unfailing  charm  that  they 
would  have  done  any  earthly  thing  for 
him.  I  can't  make  it  too  clear  that  he 
had  never  met  animosity  of  any  kind. 
I  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  been  caught 
in  a  severe  storm  or  buffeted  by  a  cruel 
wind.  And  his  candor,  his  almost  di- 
vine serenity,  his  awful  credulousness, 
had  a  curious  effect  on  people.  His 
friends  protected  him  from  their  personal 
unhappiness.  For  all  his  amazing  gentle- 
ness, he  had  none  of  the  father  confessor 
about  him !  Every  one  who  knew  him  en- 
tered into  the  tacit  conspiracy  to  preserve 
his  absurd,  his  idiotic,  faith  in  human  na- 
ture. 

Of  course  people  flocked  to  see  him  on 
his  farm.  And  he  had  known  all  sorts. 
On  summer  afternoons,  wearing  an  im- 
maculate alpaca  jacket  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  he  used  to  entertain 
a  mixed  company — actresses,  poets,  aris- 
tocrats, and  scientists,  and  always  a 
sprinkling  of  young  men,  who  mistook 
his  simplicity  for  cynicism,  and  admired 
him  out  of  all  reason.  Mathilde,  his  cook, 
would  scuttle  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
summer-house  and  back  again  with  wine 
and  cake  and  cups  of  black  coffee,  while 
the  doctor  told  his  best  stories.  There 
was  something  about  his  guttural  accent 
that  convulsed  every  one.  It  was  like 
hearing  the  Marseillaise  sung  to  the  tune 
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of  Die  Wacht  am  Rhine.  It  was  like  the 
soul  of  France  in  a  German  helmet ! 

Paris  came  to  him,  by  train,  or  en  auto- 
7nobile,  but  he  never  went  to  Paris.  His 
profession  (except  for  a  case  of  gUttering 
surgical  instruments,  kept  in  the  dining- 
room,  of  all  places  I)  was  apparently  for- 
gotten. And  for  two  springs  and  sum- 
mers his  vegetable  garden  flourished  as 
you  would  expect  his  vegetable  garden 
to  flourish.  There  were  rows  of  beets 
and  straight  lines  of  tender  lettuce  heads 
and  patches  of  feathery  potato  weeds,  and 
huge  cabbages,  and  pease  on  sticks  and 
carrots  and  spinach  and  beans.  The  doc- 
tor stood  in  his  garden  and  looked  off  at 
France,  the  tender,  gay,  brave,  bright 
France  that  rolled  to  every  horizon.  .  .  . 

And  then  war,  gathering,  a  tiny  cloud, 
in  Serbia,  rolled  across  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, and  spread  Hke  a  thunder-pall  over 
the  world  1  The  doctor  read  the  news- 
papers morning  after  morning,  at  first 
vdih  increduhty,  then  with  a  rising  sense 
of  helplessness,  an  almost  childish  irri- 
tabihty. 

War  Imminent — War  Declared — Mo- 
biHzation — England — The  Advance  on 
Belgium — The  Revolt — Liege 

The  peasants  came  to  him  for  advice. 
He  could  not  give  it.  He  waited  in  his 
garden,  watching  the  horizon. 

And,  at  last,  the  spirit  of  France,  the 
sons  of  France  came  I  First  an  outrider 
or  two,  cheerful  and  eager.  Then  a 
straight  column  of  yellow  dust  that 
moved  down  the  road  like  a  slow  t}phoon. 
Behind  it,  part  of  it,  choked  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  it,  an  endless  procession  of 
motor-omnibuses,  loaded  -vNith  men — 
Madeline — Bastille,  Passy-Boiirse,  Vau- 
girard,  St.  Lazare — huge  gray  trucks  roar- 
ing by  with  a  horrible  shriek  of  sirens, 
touring-cars  filled  with  officers,  taxi-cabs, 
motor  ambulances,  gun-carriages,  bicycle 
corps,  motor-cycles,  men  and  more  men 
and  more.  .  .  .  The  column  of  dust 
spread  like  a  volcanic  blanket  over  the 
sky.  It  powdered  the  lawn,  it  whitened 
the  poplar  leaves,  it  choked  out  the  scent 
of  the  late  roses,  it  fell  like  ashes  on  the 
neat  vegetable  rows  and  the  trellised  sum- 
mer-house. .  .  . 

The  doctor  stood  by  the  gLte  with  a 
crowd  of  peasants  at  his  elbow,  and  felt 
the  earth  shaking  under  him .    The  ground 


swayed  vdih  those  thousands  of  rushing 
machines  as  if  an  earthquake  had  rolled 
the  very  foundations  of  the  world  away. 
It  was  as  if  all  France,  all  France  but  him- 
self and  the  terrified  peasants  watching 
there  with  him,  had  rushed  like  a  human 
river  into  that  single  road.  After  an  hour 
or  two  he  could  no  longer  grasp  what  was 
happening. 

"When  will  it  stop,  m'sieu?"  Ma- 
thilde  asked. 

"It  must  stop  soon." 

"Are  they  going  to  fight?" 

"  I  don't  know."  He  was  dull  and  con- 
fused. After  a  moment  he  added,  "  I  sup- 
pose so." 

"WTiere?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Near  here,  perhaps?" 

"Oh,  no!    In  Belgium." 

^lathilde  was  frightened.  She  stood 
close  to  the  doctor.  "The  young  men  at 
the  \'illage  have  been  called,"  she  said. 
"It  is  war!" 

"It  can't  be  war!" 

"  Should  we  leave  ?  "  She  pulled  at  his 
sleeve.  "Should  we  leave,  m'sieu?  Is 
it  safe  here?" 

"T  don't  know." 

Mathilde  threw  up  her  hands.  What 
had  come  over  the  doctor?  He  was 
standing  rigid  and  motionless,  staring 
over  the  top  of  the  little  gate  at  the  end- 
less repetition  of  loaded  omnibuses.  He 
read  Trocadero — Gare  de  VEst  on  one  of 
them,  out  loud,  stupidly.  He  scarcely 
heard  Mathilde.  It  is  strange,  but  his 
French  soul  had  had  no  thrill  of  patriot- 
ism. He  felt  no  exultation,  no  quiver  of 
pride,  no  shuddering  expectancy.  The 
vast,  im^measurable  tragedy  of  France  had 
stalked  out  of  the  horizon;  the  dust  of  its 
passing  had  shut  out  his  sun,  his  sky,  his 
house,  his  world.  Sixty-two  years  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  greatest  grief  of  all  had 
caught  him  at  his  "door-step.  Too  late  ! 
^Tf  I  had  died,"  he  thought,  "a  month 
ago !  If  I  had  been  buried  in  the  early 
summer,  deep  in  the  hot,  brown  soil  of 
France!  If  I  had  never  known!"  At 
first  he  felt  a  throb  of  self-pity,  as  if  all 
these  men  were  playing  a  malicious  trick, 
scheming  to  rob  his  existence  of  its  per- 
fect symmetry.  You  can  forgive  him, 
simply  because  he  was  not  capable  of 
irony.    He  was  resentful  of  the  monster 
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in  his  paradise;  he  wanted  to  shout  at 
the  relentless  tide,  to  turn  it  back  before 
it  was  too  late;  before  he  had  seen  hate 
and  murder  and  despair,  before  he  knew 
disillusionment.  He  told  me  afterward 
that  he  played  Herzelaide  to  his  soul's 
Parsifal.  He  became  strangely  numb. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  no  emotion  at  all. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened  to 
him. 

A  crowd  of  young  men  went  by  in  a 
lumbersome  motor-truck ;  they  were  sing- 
ing at  the  tops  of  their  lusty  voices  a 
healthy,  thrilling,  joyous  Marseillaise. 
They  saw  the  old  man  at  the  gate  and 
recognized  him,  lifting  their  caps  and 
turning  their  young  faces  toward  him  as 
they  passed.  ' '  Doctor  Hirschf  eld ! ' '  And 
suddenly  his  heart  expanded.  He  felt 
the  blood  rush  to  his  head.  He  snatched 
off  his  straw  hat  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 

''  Vive  la  France .'"  he  screamed,  "  Vive 
la  France ./" 

The  doctor  was  standing  on  his  door- 
step that  September  morning  when  the 
French  and  English  finally  checked  the 
German  drive.  He  knew  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Bercy  had  been  warned  to 
leave  the  village.  They  had  been  hurry- 
ing along  the  highroad  toward  Paris 
ever  since  dawn,  old  men  and  children 
and  women,  some  of  them  carrying  bun- 
dles, others  dri\dng  hay-carts  loaded  with 
furniture.  You  know  how  tragicomic  the 
flight  of  these  soil-embedded,  hearth- 
rooted  peasants  can  be.  The  doctor  had 
laughed  at  the  very  old  woman  shrieking 
at  her  flock  of  erratic  geese,  at  the  little 
girl  with  her  doll  baby-carriage,  and  the 
grandfather  staggering  under  the  family 
clock.  The  sun  was  hot,  the  sky  cloud- 
less— it  w^as  like  a  game  of  make-believe. 
At  dusk  they  would  come  back  again  and 
the  thin  spirals  of  blue  smoke  that  always 
t\\isted  out  of  the  chimneys  of  Bercy 
toward  evening  would  rise  as  usual 
against  the  luminous  sky.  You  see  how 
hopelessly  optimistic  he  was?  how  in- 
curably romantic?  He  had  read  of  the 
retreat;  he  knew  that  the  government 
had  abandoned  Paris;  throngs  of  Belgian 
refugees  had  passed  his  gate.  Even  now, 
when  the  army  rolled  back  toward  Paris 
like  a  tidal  wave,  he  doubted.  He  had 
some  obscure  and  nameless  faith  in  his  un- 


failing good  luck.  He  stood  in  his  narrow 
doorway  looking'  at  the  ragged  procession 
straggling  toward  Paris,  and  smiled  at 
their  fear  and  at  their  haste. 

While  he  watched  there,  a  young  man 
in  uniform,  mounted  on  a  shiny  bicycle, 
came  along  the  road,  stopping  himself 
now  and  then,  by  dragging  one  foot  on 
the  ground,  to  talk  to  the  peasants.  The 
doctor  could  not  tell  w^hether  he  w^as  en- 
couraging them  or  warning  them.  One 
or  two  of  the  women  began  to  run.  They 
were  so  awkward  in  their  ballooning  petti- 
coats !  The  bo}^  on  the  bicycle  pedalled 
along  beside  them  until  he  reached  the 
gate.  There  he  stopped  and  looked  di- 
rectly up  the  cobbled  path  at  the  doctor. 

"Hi,  there!"  he  shouted. 

The  doctor  did  not  answer.  He  waited 
in  the  doorway  while  the  boy  dismounted, 
clicked  the  gate  open,  and  started  along 
the  path.  He  w^as  a  handsome  boy,  one 
of  those  slim,  wiry,  red-cheeked,  well- 
bred  youths.  He  was  the  type  of  young- 
ster that  had  always  treated  the  doctor 
with  that  nice  combination  of  deference 
and  candor  assumed  by  w^ell-bred  French 
boys  of  his  age  when  talking  to  old  men. 
But  he  was  wearing  the  glorious  uniform, 
so  the  doctor  saluted  him. 

^^Bonjour,''  the  youngster  said.  He 
smiled  engagingly.  "  May  I  have  a  drink 
of  water?  It's  confoundedly  hot  in  the 
sun." 

The  doctor  turned  and  called  for  Ma- 
thilde.  ''Mathilde!"  he  said,  and  when 
he  saw  her  frightened  face  in  the  shadows 
of  the  hall  behind  him,  ''bring  this  gentle- 
man some  wine." 

In  telling  me  about  it  afterward  he  said 
that  he  plied  the  boy  with  eager  questions. 
Where  was  the  army?  Was  an  engage- 
ment expected?  Were  further  reinforce- 
ments looked  for?  Why  wxre  the  vil- 
lagers being  driven  out?  Oh,  the  most 
innocent  and  ignorant  questions  imagi- 
nable. He  knew  nothing;  he  had  heard 
nothing  for  several  days.  He  chatted, 
in  his  amiable,  guttural  voice,  while 
the  youngster  drank  the  wine.  He  had 
never  had  the  slightest  trouble  to  win 
over  a  stranger.  All  his  life  people  had 
succumbed  to  his  amazing  charm.  Never 
a  failure !  He  told  me  that  he  didn't 
notice  the  youngster's  silence  until  he 
happened  to  meet  his  eyes  and  encoun- 
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tered  there  a  suspicion,  a  deep  hostility, 
a  rising  hate  that  frightened  him.  He 
stopped  midway  in  a  sentence,  staring. 

"Excuse  me,"  the  boy  said,  tightening 
his  fists  and  stepping  back  onto  the  lawn. 
"But  what  is  your  name?" 

"My  name?"  ("I  hesitated,"  he  said 
later,  "as  if  I  were  ashamed  of  it.  God 
knows  why,  at  such  a  moment.") 

"If  you  please " 

"My  name  is  Hirschfeld." 

The  youngster  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
He  made  an  insulting  gesture.  ''I 
thought  so."  He  turned  his  back  and 
walked  swiftly  to  the  gate.  There  he 
stopped  and  said  loudly,  with  a  venom 
that  matched  the  furious  hostility  of  his 
eyes:  '' Sale  allemand  !    Boche  T^ 

Then  he  swung  his  leg  over  his  bicycle 
and  rode  away.  He  didn't  even  glance 
back. 

The  doctor  stood  in  the  doorway.  He 
told  me  that  everything  was  black  before 
his  eyes,  his  heart  contracted.  He  was 
sick  at  his  stomach.  Mathilde,  who  had 
been  lurking  behind  him,  ran  out  just  as 
he  went  down  in  a  heap  on  the  door-step. 
She  tried  to  drag  him  up  onto  his  feet 
again,  but  he  was  a  dead  weight.  He 
hung  his  head  down  between  his  knees 
and  moaned.  If  you  had  branded  him 
with  irons,  if  you  had  driven  him  naked 
through  the  market-place,  if  you  h,ad 
hanged  him  on  a  gibbet,  you  couldn't 
have  humiliated  him  more. 

"  Sale  alle77iand  !    Boche  T' 

He  swears  that  he  didn't  hear  the  be- 
ginning of  the  engagement,  and  I  believe 
him.  His  house  was  well  within  the  lines, 
and  the  boy  on  the  bicycle  had  not  warned 
him,  maliciously  and  purposely.  When 
we  were  driven  out  of  our  Red  Cross  post 
farther  along  the  road  toward  Bercy  and 
fell  back  on  his  farm  as  a  safer  place  for 
our  wounded,  we  found  him  still  crouched 
in  the  doorway  with  a  blind  face,  huddled 
up  like  a  dead  man.  But  he  wasn't  dead. 
He  staggered  to  his  feet  when  we  spoke  to 
him.  Even  then  I  don't  think  he  heard 
the  hellish  confusion  overhead. 

It  was  my  first  time  under  fire.  The 
house  down  the  road  had  been  in  flames 
when  we  left  it,  but  we  had  got  our 
wounded  out.  We  rushed  across  Hirsch- 
feld's  sill  and  invaded  his  cool  house.     I 


remember  sweeping  all  the  bric-a-brac  on 
one  of  the  tables  onto  the  floor.  I  couldn't 
even  hear  the  crash  in  the  roar  of  burst- 
ing shells.  Of  course  you  know  how  it 
feels  to  be  caught  in  such  a  din.  At  first, 
thought  seems  impossible.  Every  nerve, 
every  ounce  of  strength  is  concentrated 
on  the  shrieking  overhead.  Then,  at  last, 
you  get  control  of  your  thoughts — like 
faint  voices  infinitely  far  away.  You  act 
on  them  disjointedly.  You  aren't  afraid, 
but  you  are  horribly  alert.  You  say  what 
every  soldier  and  nurse  says  under  fire: 
"The  next  one  hits  me,  I  shan't  know  it." 

I  remember  seeing  Mathilde  crouched 
in  the  fireplace,  her  face  as  white  as  her 
cap.  No  one  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  her.  We  put  our  wounded  in  rows  on 
the  floor.  Some  one  came  from  the  bed- 
rooms up-stairs  carrying  blankets  and 
pillows.  Doctor  de  Lattre  motioned  to 
me  to  clear  the  big  table  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  this  time  I  gathered  all  the 
dishes  into  the  table-cloth,  and  threw 
them  out  of  the  window.  One  of  the 
other  nurses  was  cutting  the  blood-soaked 
coat  away  from  the  back  and  shoulders 
of  a  boy  who  lay  on  his  face  where  the 
stretcher-bearers  had  put  him  down.  She 
asked  me  to  help  her  to  turn  him  over  on 
his  back.  I'll  never  forget  how  he  looked 
at  me.  Somehow  we  nurses  never  get 
used  to  being  appealed  to  as  God,  as 
mother,  as  charity,  as  pity — if  he  had 
yelled  aloud  he  couldn't  have  said  more. 
He  was  a  clean  white  boy;  oh,  a  splendid 
youngster !  When  we  s\^'ung  him  up  on 
the  table  he  fainted. 

Doctor  de  Lattre  looked  at  him.  "I'll 
have  to  operate,"  he  said,  "get  him 
ready." 

Just  then  Hirschfeld  came  into  the 
room.  He  was  very  erect  and  calm.  He 
went  directly  to  the  table,  glanced  at  the 
boy's  face — you'^^e  guessed  that  it  was 
the  youngster  on  the  bicycle,  of  course — 
and  put  his  cool  fingers  on  the  fluttering 
eyelids.  The  boy  reached  up,  caught  the 
doctor's  hand  and  whispered  something. 
Hirschfeld  stooped  over,  put  his  ear  to 
the  boy's  lips  and  heard  him  say,  distinct- 
ly, ''Sale  allemand  !  Boche  !  I  should 
have  shot  you.  ..." 

Hirschfeld  performed  the  operation 
himself,  using  his  own  instruments,  work- 
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ing  as  delicately,  as  fastidiously  as  if  he 
were  in  the  quiet  white  rotunda  at  St. 
Antoine.  The  house  shuddered  and  rat- 
tled; pictures  clattered  down  off  the 
shelves;  the  windows  shivered  into  frag- 
ments under  the  violent  concussion  of  ex- 
ploding shells.  It  was  the  chaos  of  hell 
and  damnation.  But  I  have  never  as- 
sisted at  a  greater  operation.  I  knew 
that  much,  back  in  the  distant  calm  of 
my  terrified  soul.  .  .  . 

Toward  dawn  there  was  a  lull  and  I 
went  out  into  the  garden  to  get  away 
from  the  sickening  odor  of  blood  and 
chloroform  that  made  the  house  unen- 
durable. It  was  a  dark,  close  night — the 
thick,  pressing  blackness  that  comes  just 
before  the  first  light.  I  went  back  toward 
the  trellised  summer-house  I've  told  you 
about.  Hirschfeld  was  there,  sitting  on 
the  ground  by  his  youngster.  He  had  a 
candle  in  one  han4,  and  its  flame,  flickering 
slightly  in  some  fragile  breeze,  lighted  the 
drawn,  still  face  of  the  unconscious  boy. 

The  doctor  looked  up  as  I  came  into  the 
circle  of  light,  and  I  think  he  recognized 
me  for  the  first  time.    He  beckoned  to  me. 

''Nurse,"  he  said,  "this  boy  called  me 
Sale  allemand.  He  called  me  Boche.  He 
called  me  both  of  those  things  not  once, 
but  twice.  He  called  me  Sale  allemand 
when  his  soul  was  fluttering  on  the  edge 
of  eternity.     You  stare  at  me.     I  don't 


wonder !  I  saved  his  life;  I  brought  him 
back  into  the  world.  Do  you  think  I  was 
sorry  for  him?  Do  you  think  I  pitied 
him?    Good  God,  I  hate  him!" 

"Doctor!" 

"I  saved  him  so  that  I  could  make  him 
eat  his  words.  I'll  nurse  him  like  a  wom- 
an, I'll  feed  him  out  of  a  spoon.  I'll  be 
his  father  and  his  mother." 

He  was  exalted.  He  bent  over  and 
stared  at  the  boy's  perfectly  still  face.  I 
think  he  was  fighting  his  first  battle. 
And  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
his  first  victory — for  all  the  rest  of  his 
successes  had  had  no  hint  of  struggle.  If 
he  had  failed  then,  I  think  it  would  have 
killed  him. 

The  boy  opened  his  eyes  heavily,  as  if 
his  white  lids  were  weighted.  He  stared 
at  the  doctor.  I  am  certain  that  he  had 
heard  every  word,  for  it  often  happens 
that  apparently  unconscious  people  think 
with  amazing  swiftness.  And  his  surren- 
der was  heroic. 

"Pardon,'^  he  said,  "Fas  Boche — merci 
— camarade — Vive  la  France  .^" 

He  shut  his  eyes  again  and  fell  instantly 
into  a  profound  sleep. 

The  doctor  looked  up  at  me.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled.  Then 
he  put  both  hands  on  his  breast  with  an 
almost  ecstatic  gesture. 

' '  Vous  voyez  ?    Camarade ! ' ' 


AFTER   THE    JOURNEY 

By  Robert  Emmet  Ward 

When  he  went  home,  who  went  the  other  day, 
There  was  an  eager  scamper  of  wee  feet 
To  welcome  him,  and  faces  small  and  sweet 

Uplifted,  and  bright  eyes,  blue,  brown,  and  gray, 

Danced  with  delight  as  only  child-eyes  may 
When  joy  is  overflowing  and  complete: 
And  he  was  crowded  on  some  shady  seat. 

Both  knees,  both  arms,  filled  in  the  old-time  way. 

"Tell  us  a  'tory!"     "Say  a  rhyme  again!" 

"Oh,  Little  Orphant  Annie,  please,  once  more!" 
"No,  Old  John  Henry!"     "No,  The  Raggedy  Man! 
Was  it  not  so,  O  best-beloved  of  men? 
You  cannot  answer  from  the  farther  shore. 
But  so,  I  know,  your  first  day  home  began. 


TROPIC    MADNESS 


By  Gordon  Arthur  Smith 

Illustrations    by    Douglas    Duer 


^^^^^HAT  Andrew  Farley  took 
himself  very  seriously  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  could 
not  be  blamed  on  his  liberal 
education  at  Harvard  or  on 
his  four  years'  postgrad- 
uate experience  in  a  broker's  office  in  Wall 
Street,  for  neither  Harvard  nor  Wall 
Street,  estimable  institutions  though  they 
be,  tend  to  encourage  over  introspection. 
Indeed,  Andrew  had  been  surrounded 
ever  since  he  could  remember  by  cheer- 
fully idiotic  friends  who  cultivated  their 
muscles  at  the  expense  of  their  minds,  and 
who  scornfully  ignored  their  souls.  But 
Andrew  was  very  much  interested  in  his 
soul,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  in  other  peo- 
ple's souls.  Psychology,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  was  to  him  a  study  of 
never-ceasing  importance  and  fascination: 
he  specialized  in  it  at  Harvard  and  he 
tried,  with  little  success,  to  pursue  it  in 
Wall  Street.  Actions  and  their  motives, 
reactions  and  their  connotations,  life  and 
its  vast,  complex  meaning,  the  ideal  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  and  how  it  should  be 
brought  about,  man's  duty  to  the  world 
and  the  w^orld's  duty  to  man — all  these 
were  things  the  pondering  of  which  oc- 
cupied Andrew  Farley's  mind  at  the  ex- 
pense of  intercollegiate  athletics  and  the 
vagaries  of  the  stock-market. 

Accordingly,  every  one  was 'surprised 
when  Andrew's  engagement  to  Marcella 
Maynard  was  announced,  and  no  one  was 
surprised  when  Andrew's  engagement  to 
Marcella  Maynard  was  broken.  Mar- 
cella, you  see,  w^as  very  superficial — at 
least,  people  who  wxre  very  superficial 
said  so — and  Andrew  was  known  to  be 
very  fundamental.  Marcella  had  never 
read  Darwin  or  Huxley  or  Ruskin  or 
Bergson,  with  all  of  whom  Andrew  was 
thoroughly  conversant  and  about  whom 
— why  deny  it? — he  was  perhaps  too 
thoroughly  conversational.  Then,  too, 
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Marcella  ''went  out  a  great  deal  in  so- 
ciety," and  Andrew  had  long  ago  con- 
\dnced  himself  that  society,  so  called, 
tended  to  dwarf  the  soul  and  was,  there- 
fore, beneath  contempt.  With  fine  scorn 
and  finer  alliteration  he  had  denounced 
society's  polite  conversation  as  the  ''  vapid 
vaporings  of  illiterate  imbeciles."  Give 
him,  rather,  he  protested,  the  heart-sear- 
ing discourse  of  a  Polish  Jew  or  the  im- 
prisoned fire  in  the  words  of  an  Italian 
laborer  digging  in  a  sewer.  True,  he  un- 
derstood neither  Polish  nor  Italian,  but 
he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  mar  the 
effect  of  his  rhetoric  by  pointing  out  this 
deficiency. 

Marcella — I  knew  her  well — was  a  de- 
lightful girl  in  spite  of  her  fondness  for 
superficial  pleasures.  She  was  essentially 
feminine.  I  always  admired  her  because 
she  played  such  a  ludicrously  bad  game  of 
tennis  and  was  completely  at  a  loss  on  a 
golf-links.  There  are  a  hundred  things  I 
could  say  in  her  favor  that  Andrew  doubt- 
less counted  against  her,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  was  that  she  was  scarcely  edu- 
cated— that  is,  she  spelled  abominably 
and  misused  all  words  of  more  than  three 
syllables  and  many  of  less.  In  addition 
to  this  she  was  passionately  fond  of 
jewelry  and  clothes  and  flowers  and  can- 
dy, all  of  which  Andrew  classed  with  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  \\icked  world. 
So  you  see  there  was  no  possible  chance  of 
their  hitting  it  off  together  so  long  as 
Andrew  remained  Andrew  and  Marcella 
remained  Marcella. 

Andrew  showed  me,  years  afterw^ard, 
the  note  that  she  wrote  to  him,  breaking 
the  engagement. 

"Dear  Andrew,"  —  she  began,  very 
primly — "after  our  conversation  last 
night  I  have  desided  that  it  will  never  do 
for  us  to  get  married.  I  am  far  too 
frivilous  I'm  afraid — and  I  can't  bear  to 
give  up  all  those  lovely  things  that  you 
object  to  so  much — and  I  just  won't  take 
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a  course  of  reading  or  go  to  stuffy  lectures 
at  Barnard.  I  know  as  much  as  any  girl 
I  know  and  woman's  sphere  is  not  in  the 
library  but  in  the  home  after  all  isn't  it ! ! 
Of  course  I  ad?nire  you  very  much  and  all 
that  but  I  can't  keep  up  pretending  to  be 
serious  like  you  all  my  life.  I  like  to  laugh 
at  things  and  I  think  it's  better  to  laugh 
than  to  cry  always.  If  you  want  what 
you  call  a  companion  that  is  your  equal 
in  mentality  I  won't  do  because  I  am  no 
Socrates  or  whatever  that  old  Roman's 
name  was — and  I  will  never  be  one.  So 
Andrew  I'm  afraid  it  is  all  over  between 
us.  I'm  very  sorry  but  it  is  better  to  have 
found  out  in  time — isn't  it  1 1  Better  for 
both  of  us  I  mean.  I  will  always  think 
very  kindly  of  you  and  am  returning  your 
gifts  except  the  candy  which  is  eaten. 
With  best  wishes  for  your  future,  I  re- 
main, 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Marcella  Maynard." 

The  receipt  of  that  letter  put  Andrew 
into  a  state  of  mind  that  interested  him 
exceedingly.  He  discovered  that  he  was 
not  at  all  heart-broken — if  anything  had 
been  hurt  it  was,  perhaps,  his  pride.  The 
letter  was  so  calm,  so  casual — as  if  the 
girl  herself  were  not  heart-broken  either. 
It  annoyed  him  that  a  person  could  put 
him,  Andrew  Farley,  out  of  her  life  so 
ruthlessly,  and  he  reflected  that  she  would 
have  hesitated  longer  had  it  been  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  rid  of  her  Pekingese.  On 
maturer  deliberation  this  seemed  to  prove 
incontestably  that  she  was  incapable  of 
appreciating  him,  incapable  of  grasping 
his  true  worth.  Ah,  yes,  he  needed  a  sub- 
tler intellect  to  mate  with  his,  he  needed 
some  one  who  moved  in  a  rarer,  more  sub- 
limated atmosphere. 

And  so,  with  absolutely  no  idea  of  find- 
ing such  a  person,  he  packed  a  trunk  and 
boarded  a  ship  for  the  West  Indies.  Mar- 
cella  went  to  Palm  Beach. 


II 


In  the  West  Indies  Andrew  was  offered 
many  opportunities  for  studying  the  soul 
in  its  primitive  state,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  primitive  souls  seemed  to  lack  a 
certain  vital  interest  that  ci\dlized  souls 
indubitably  possessed.     Primitive  souls 


provided  merely  elementary  study,  and 
Andrew  felt  quite  rightly  that  he  had 
passed,  so  to  speak,  beyond  the  First 
Reader  and  souls  of  one  syllable.  He 
flattered  himself  that  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  simpler  passions — love,  hate, 
jealousy,  avarice — and,  in  the  tropics,  life 
was  apparently  actuated  by  nothing  more 
complex  than  these.  Then,  to  add  to  his 
discouragement,  he  found  that  he,  who 
had  always  scoffed  at  physical  attractions, 
was  sensibly  repelled  by  the  lack  of  phys- 
ical attractions  e\ddenced  in  the  people 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The 
West  Indian  sky  was  very  blue,  the  Carib- 
bean was  crystal-clear  and  as  purple  as  a 
colored  postal  card  of  it,  the  palms  were 
very  green,  but — well,  the  West  Indians 
were  not  very  white.  There  were  times 
when  he  remembered,  with  a  pang,  how 
white  Marcella  was — how  white  and  how 
cool.  And  the  scent  that  she  used  that 
suggested  lilies  of  the  valley. 

He  engaged  passage  on  a  dingy,  reeking 
little  steamer,  and  spent  three  weeks 
among  the  Windward  Islands.  Mid- 
February  found  him  at  Saint  Thomas, 
and  at  Saint  Thomas  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  stand  on  the  quay  and  watch  the 
dingy,  reeking  little  steamer  sail  out  of 
the  harbor  without  him.  He  had  delayed 
too  long  in  a  shop  buying  himself  a  pan- 
ama. 

Now  Saint  Thomas  is  a  brilliant  green 
island,  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  happy  blue.  It  is  a  warm,  lush 
green — a  green  that  soothes  and  entices, 
and  insidiously  saps  one's  ambition,  like 
the  taste  of  the  lotos  or  the  perfume  of 
the  poppy. 

Doubtless  it  was  due  to  this  narcotic 
green,  then,  that  Andrew  felt  few  regrets 
as  he  stood  on  the  quay  and  watched  his 
steamer  trail  a  line  of  w^hite  foam  across 
the  harbor.  Instead,  he  found  that  he 
was  quite  content  to  remain  where  he  was, 
and  not  for  anything  would  he  have 
shouted  or  signalled  in  an  attempt  to  at- 
tract the  Uttle  vessel's  attention  to  its 
marooned  passenger. 

A  score  of  sympathetic  natives,  black 
as  any  spade  in  the  pack,  surrounded  him, 
vouchsafing  suggestions,  and  two  cabbies 
repeated  continuously  in  a  monotone  the 
phrase:   "Keb,  sir — want  a  keb,  sir?" 

At  length,  one  of  them,  an  old  negro  in 
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a  battered  silk  hat,  approached  him  and 
said  very  pohtely: 

"I  tike  you  drive,  m'lord? — tike  you 
nice  drive." 

Andrew  studied  him  at  great  leisure. 

*' Where  did  you  learn  your  English?" 
he  asked. 

*'I  speak  good  English,"  answered  the 
cabby.  ''I  speak  English  on  bloomin' 
Danish  island,"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
Danish  flag  flying  from  the  governor's 
*' palace." 

The  gesture  gave  Andrew  an  inspira- 
tion. 

"Drive  me,"  he  said,  "to  the  palace. 
I  will  call  on  the  governor." 

"Not  at  'ome,"  responded  the  negro 
promptly.  "He  tike  vacation — aweye. 
I  tike  you  see  Mr.  Jumley." 

"Mr.  who?^^  inquired  Andrew. 

"  Mr.  Jumley.  'E's  English.  Very  rich 
man,  m'lord.  Bloomin' big  house.  Damn 
fine  garden,  too.  My  eye  !  I  tike  you  see 
Mr.  Jumley,  m'lord." 

"Very  well,"  answered  Andrew,  "take 
me  to  see  Mr.  Jumley." 

He  climbed  into  the  decrepit  little 
barouche  and,  drawn  by  a  decrepit  little 
horse,  they  rattled  away  over  the  clean 
cobblestones  of  the  square. 

There  is  but  one  level  road  on  Saint 
Thomas — a  road  that  skirts  the  harbor 
and  the  sea.  The  others  clamber  inland 
and  skyward,  up  precipitous  slopes,  often 
with  the  aid  of  stone  steps,  and  lead 
to  nowhere — for  the  town  and  harbor  of 
Charlotte- AmaHa  is  about  all  there  is  to 
Saint  Thomas,  at  least  so  far  as  popula- 
tion is  concerned. 

The  driver,  fortunately  for  the  health 
of  his  horse  and  the  springs  of  the  ba- 
rouche and  the  comfort  of  his  passenger, 
stayed  by  the  shore  road,  and  during  the 
fifteen-minute  excursion  gave  utterance 
to  his  thoughts  in  a  never-ceasing  mono- 
logue. 

"Mr.  Jumley  makes  choice  rum  and 
other  fine  sippings,"  said  he.  "My  eye, 
that's  why  'e's  so  bloomin'  rich  man. 
Wot  wdth  tropic,  excessive  'eat,  and  so 
much  dust,  we  all  is  excessive  thirsty. 
My  eye!" 

"I  understand,"  said  Andrew. 

"  Yes,  m'lord,  you  understand ;  but  Mr. 
Jumley,  '^  don't  understand.  Why? — 
because  'e  cawn't.  'E's  drunk  too  much 
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long  sippings  of  'is  own  rum — that's  wot 
/  seye,  and  'e's  balmy,  my  eye!" 

"How  unfortunate!"  commented  An- 
drew. "Why,  then,  do  you  take  me  to 
see  a  crazy  man?" 

"Oh,  ho!"  laughed  the  driver.  "Mr. 
Jumley  likes  all  new  strangers  to  stay  long 
time  with  'im.  'Is  'ouse  much  better  than 
the  bloomin'  'otel.  Besides,  'is  daughter, 
Miss  Jumley,  she^s  not  balmy.  Oh,  no, 
she's  not  'arf  balmy.  .  .  .     My  eye!" 

The  driver,  at  this,  turned  around  so 
that  Andrew  could  see  the  ecstatic  grin 
on  his  black  face. 

"Miss  Jumley,"  he  continued,  "reads 
books  all  daytime  and  Mr.  Jumley  he 
drink  rum  all  night-time.  Bloomin'  'ap- 
py  family,  I  calls  it." 

Andrew,  mystified  and  not  a  little  dis- 
gusted, forbore  to  question  the  driver  fur- 
ther, and  presently  they  drew  up  in  front 
of  an  iron  gate,  beside  which,  in  gilt  letters 
on  a  marble  plaque,  was  the  inscription 
"Mon  Repos."  Strange  anomaly — an 
EngHshman  owning  a  villa  with  a  French 
name  on  a  Danish  island ! 

With  many  misgivings  Andrew  pushed 
open  the  gate  and  followed  the  straight 
path  up  to  the  door  of  a  large,  square, 
white-stone,  red-roofed  house,  far  more 
pretentious  than  any  he  had  hitherto 
seen  in  Saint  Thomas. 

A  cafe-au-lait  man  servant  answered 
his  ring  at  the  bell  and,  without  inquiring 
his  business  or  his  name,  opened  the  door 
wide  and  stood  aside,  bowing  and  grin- 
ning, to  let  him  pass. 

"Mr.  Jumley?"  ventured  Andrew. 

"'E's  in  bed,"  answered  the  man. 
"But  Miss  Jumley's  in  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  'ouse." 

Thereupon  he  led  the  way  across  the 
stone-paved  hall,  through  a  court  where  a 
fountain  splashed  coolly  under  palms,  to 
a  broad  terrace  that  overlooked  the  sea 
and  that  gave  access  by  means  of  a  twist- 
ing flight  of  steps  to  the  garden. 

At  this  point  the  servant  indicated  with 
a  brown  finger  a  sort  of  summer-house, 
built  of  green  lattice  and  covered  with 
vines,  and  he  said: 

"Miss  Jumley  always  in  there  with  'er 
big  books." 

Then  he  turned  and,  leaving  Andrew 
hesitating  on  the  terrace,  re-entered  the 
house. 
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"This,"  said  Andrew  to  himself,  ''is 
very  nearly  an  adventure.  The  Mystery 
of  the  Girl  behind  the  Green  Lattice." 

He  descended  the  steps  and,  passing 
down  an  alley  of  palms,  reached  the 
summer-house,  which  was  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  garden,  separated  only  by  a 
low  parapet  from  the  sea. 

In  a  comfortable-looking  wicker  chair, 
with  books  piled  on  the  ground  at  her  feet 
and  a  fat  volume  of  Miinsterberg  in  her 
hand,  sat  Miss  Jumley. 

Much  as  I  should  like  to,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  cannot  describe  her  as  beautiful. 
According  to  all  precedent,  of  course,  a 
girl  that  sits  in  a  green  lattice  summer- 
house  on  a  tropical  island  should  be  very 
beautiful  indeed,  and  dark,  with  a  skin 
the  color  of  old  ivory.  And  she  should 
have  large,  black  eyes,  like  unfathomable 
wells.    But  this  is  a  realistic  story. 

Miss  Jumley  was  tall,  angular,  and  flat 
— facts  which  her  flo\Aing,  tunic-like  gown 
emphasized  rather  than  concealed.  Hav- 
ing said  that,  I  have  told  you  the  worst, 
for  she  had  several  good  points  which  are 
strictly  compatible  with  height,  angular- 
ity, and  flatness.  Her  hands,  for  instance 
— long  and  slim,  with  sensitive  fingers — 
and  her  feet,  shapely  in  their  sandals. 
Yes,  she  wore  sandals.  Her  hair  was  posi- 
tively beautiful ;  that  deep  reddish-brown 
hair,  the  color  of  russet  shoes  that  have 
been  much  polished,  and  to  Andrew's  un- 
initiated eye  it  seemed  that  she  had  a 
great  deal  of  this  hair.  Her  skin,  while 
not  quite  so  good  as  her  hair,  was  wel- 
comely  white  in  contrast  to  the  duskiness 
that  Andrew  had  encountered  during  the 
last  month,  and  her  lips,  slightly  rouged 
perhaps,  emphasized  its  whiteness.  As 
for  her  eyes — well,  it  is  hard  to  describe 
her  eyes.  They  were  not  black,  nor  were 
they  large,  unfathomable  wells.  They 
were  green  and  rather  small,  but  very  in- 
tense. She  seemed  to  concentrate  the  ex- 
pression of  her  moods  in  her  eyes,  leaving 
the  rest  of  her  face  immobile.  Later  she 
admitted  to  Andrew  that  she  had  difii- 
culty  in  keeping  her  soul  out  of  her  eyes 
— that  they  spoke  when  her  lips  were 
silent.  Andrew  thought  that  charming, 
and  on  the  few  occasions  when  she  was 
silent  he  was  convinced  that  her  eyes 
were  uttering  great  thoughts. 

At  sight  of  Andrew,  standing  with  his 


new  panama  in  his  hand,  she  marked  her 
place  carefully  in  her  book,  put  the  book 
aside,  and  raised  slow,  inquiring  eyes  to 
his. 

''Miss  Jumley?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  languidly,  "I  am 
she.  Wfll  you  come  in  and  sit  down.  My 
name  is  spelt  Cholmondeley,  however — 
if  that  is  of  the  least  interest." 

"Ah,"  said  Andrew.  "Ah,  yes — of 
course,"  and  found  nothing  more  to  add. 

"Are  you  stopping  long  wdth  us?"  she 
inquired. 

Andrew  said  that  he  didn't  know,  that 
she  was  very  kind  to  take  him.  in — him, 
an  utter  stranger,  that  he  felt  very  bold 
and  that  he  would  never  have  intruded 
on  them  so  brazenly  had  he  not  missed 
his  steamer.  Then,  to  sum  up,  he  laid  all 
the  blame  on  the  driver  who,  he  said,  had 
insisted  on  driving  him  out  to  the  Chol- 
mondeley villa. 

She  stopped  him  with  a  wave  of  her 
hand — a  graceful  gesture  that  she  often 
employed. 

"Don't  apologize,"  she  urged.  "Apol- 
ogies are  so  dull  and  so  useless.  My 
father  and  I  are  always  glad  to  entertain 
any  visitor  to  Charlotte- Amalia.  We  on- 
ly regret  that  we  have  so  few  to  enter- 
tain. It  is  often  lonely  here  in  Saint 
Thomas.  Of  course,  as  for  me,  I  have  my 
books — ah,  yes,  my  good  friends  the 
books.  I  spend  hours  conversing  with 
Darwin  and  Voltaire  and  Goethe  and 
my  dear,  dear  friend  Carlyle.  But  poor 
father — he  lacks  that  greatest  of  consola- 
tions; the  capacity  to  enjoy  the  printed 
word,  the  indescribable  communion  of  au- 
thor and  reader,  the  opportunity  to  visu- 
alize a  man's  soul  with  never  a  glimpse  of 
the  man's  doubtless  repellent  body." 

Andrew's  face  lighted  up  with  eager 
interest.  Here,  surely,  was  a  woman  who 
understood,  or  who  at  least  craved  to 
understand  the  great  things  in  life,  who 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  great 
thinkers  of  world  history.  Here  ^vas  a 
woman,  at  last,  who  preferred  Carlyle 
to  the  fox-trot. 

He  sat  down  suddenly  on  the  ground 
at  her  feet  and  commenced  respectfully 
to  finger  the  books  that  lay  beside  her. 
Many  of  his  favorites  were  among  them 
— Darwin,  Kant,  Hume,  Nietzsche,  Wil- 
liam James,  Miinsterberg,  and,  for  re- 
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laxation,  Strindberg,  Ibsen,  Sudermann, 
Dostoievsky,  Romain  RoUand — a  grim 
collection,  full  of  meat  but,  for  the  most 
part,  void  of  humor. 

"Your  taste  in  literature,"  observed 
Andrew,  *4s  singularly  akin  to  mine." 
He  had  adopted  instinctively  that  pre- 
ciseness,  almost  preciousness  of  speech 
that  had  always  irritated  Marcella  May- 
nard.  "Philosophy,"  he  continued — 
"philosophy,  the  study  of  causes  and  re- 
sults, of  powers  and  of  laws;  and  psy- 
chology, the  study  of  the  mind  and  the 
soul !  The  knowledge  of  those — ah,  there 
is  a  star  to  which  to  hitch  one's  wagon  !" 

Miss  Cholmondeley  threw  back  her 
head  with  a  sigh  of  rapture. 

"I  see,"  she  said,  "that  you  are  one 
of  us." 

Andrew  thought,  then,  that  she  was 
very  beautiful. 

"We,"  she  went  on,  "whose  thoughts 
delve  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  who 
strive  to  plumb  depths  hitherto  un- 
plumbed,  must,  in  self-defense,  stand  by 
one  another,  an  eager-eyed  band,  united 
against  the  scoffing  ignorance  of  the  su- 
perficial world.  And  we  must  console  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  we  are  the 
vanguard  of  the  Army  of  Light.  'Light, 
or,  failing  that,  lightning — the  world  can 
take  its  choice.' " 

"Ah,"  murmured  Andrew  ecstatically 
— "Carlylel" 

"Yes,"  she  agreed,  and  relapsed  into 
pleased,  complacent  silence,  like  an  orator 
whose  little  set  speech  is  done  and  well 
done. 

A  warm  admiration  of  her  entered  in- 
to Andrew's  heart.  He  visioned  them, 
working  together,  seeking  the  light  hand 
in  hand,  sharing  each  other's  brain-throbs 
and  soul-throbs,  and,  yes,  perhaps  later, 
when  their  brains  and  souls  should  be 
as  one,  sharing  each  other's  heart-throbs, 
too.  The  sun,  just  then,  shone  very 
brightly  on  Saint  Thomas  Island. 

His  pleasant  musings  were  interrupted 
by  a  succession  of  muffled  shots,  scarcely 
loud  enough  to  emanate  from  a  man's- 
size  gun,  but  reminding  Andrew  of  the 
report  of  an  air-rifle  that  in  his  more 
frivolous  youth  he  had  possessed  and 
functioned.    He  was  a  little  alarmed. 

"What's  that?"  he  asked  quickly. 

Miss  Cholmondeley,  however,  betray- 


ing not  the  slightest  agitation,  answered: 
"  I  imagine  that  would  be  father  shooting 
land-crabs." 

"Shooting  what?'' 

"Land-crabs,"  she  repeated.  "They 
are  a  great  nuisance,  and  they  positively 
infest  the  garden.  Their  numbers  never 
seem  to  grow  less — but  then,  father  isn't 
a  very  good  shot.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
take  you  and  introduce  you  to  father. 
You'll  have  to  meet  him  sooner  or  later, 
in  any  case,  and  it  is  better,  I  think,  to 
meet  him  early  in  the  day  when  he  is  apt 
to  be  quite  sober." 

Andrew  could  not  restrain  a  gasp.  At 
first  he  thought  that  he  must  have  mis- 
understood, but  no — Miss  Cholmondeley 
enunciated  very  distinctly.  Then,  for  a 
brief  moment,  the  suspicion  came  to  him 
that  he  had  found  his  w^ay  to  a  mad- 
house; but  this  explanation,  too,  he  aban- 
doned. Finally  he  concluded  that  Miss 
Cholmondeley  possessed  so  great  a  soul 
that  she  was  able  to  rise  above  being 
ashamed  of  a  father  who  was  "apt  to  be 
quite  sober  early  in  the  day,"  and  whose 
favorite  outdoor  recreation  was  hunting 
land-crabs  with  an  air-rifle. 

"She  is  a  wonderful  woman,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  followed  her  across  the 
garden. 

They  made  their  way  in  the  direction 
of  the  firing,  the  reports  coming  at  inter- 
vals of  about  fifteen  seconds,  and  serving 
as  excellent  guides. 

At  length  Miss  Cholmondeley  mo- 
tioned Andrew  to  stop,  and,  with  a  finger 
at  her  lips,  commanded  absolute  silence. 
Crouching  behind  a  bamboo-tree,  sight- 
ing a  diminutive  air-rifle,  was  a  man  in  a 
white  pongee  suit — a  httle,  thin,  elderly 
man,  with  a  bright-red  face  and  a  bald 
head  and  a  beak  of  a  nose.  He  was 
actively  engaged  in  loading  and  firing  his 
air-rifle,  but  Andrew  could  not  make  out 
what  the  target  was  at  which  he  aimed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Andrew  was  not  sure 
that  he  should  recognize  a  land-crab  if 
he  saw  one. 

"That  would  be  nine  of  the  beggars," 
muttered  Mr.  Cholmondeley. 

"Don't  you  think,  father,  that  that  is 
enough  for  the  morning,"  observed  Miss 
Cholmondeley.  "Besides,  we  have  a 
guest  to-day,  whom  you  must  meet.  My 
father — Mr.  Andrew  Farley." 
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The  little  old  man  put  down  his  air- 
rifle  reluctantly  and,  rising,  came  over 
and  shook  Andrew's  hand. 

"How  d'ye  do?"  he  said  shyly,  Kke  an 
embarrassed  schoolboy.  'T  hope  you'll 
stop  with  us  a  long  time.  Are  you  fond 
of  shooting?  I  just  bagged  nine  this 
morning — excellent  sport." 

"I'm  sure  it  must  be,"  said  Andrew. 
"Are— are  they  hard  to  hit?" 

"Oh,  no — not  very,"  Mr.  Cholmonde- 
ley  answered  eagerly.  "The  little  beg- 
gars pop  back  into  their  bloomin'  holes 
very  fast,  though,  if  you  startle  'em  in 
any  way.  All  it  needs  is  a  quick  eye 
and  great  caution — great  caution.  Try  a 
shot,  if  you  like." 

"  No,  thanks,"  said  Andrew.  "  I'm  not 
any  good  with  a  gun.    Perhaps  later " 

"Of  course,  of  course.  Just  as  you 
please."  Mr.  Cholmondeley  appeared 
w^ofully  disappointed.  But  presently, 
brightening  up,  he  whispered  in  Andrew's 
ear:  "Would  you  Hke  a  httle  something 
to  drink  ?  The  dust  and  the  heat  and  all 
that " 

Once  more  Andrew  declined. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
regretfully,  "if  you  don't  mind  I  think 
I'll  try  to  make  it  a  round  dozen  for  the 
morning.  Three  more  of  the  Uttle  beg- 
gars— just  three  more.  Make  yourself 
quite  at  home,  won't  you,  Mr.  Farley? 
Psyche,  you'll  look  after  Mr.  Farley,  I 
hope." 

The  girl  smiled  gravely. 

"Yes,  father,"  she  said.  "Mr.  Farley 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  in  common." 

"  Good  enough,  good  enough,"  ap- 
proved the  httle  man.  "  Stop  a  long  time 
^^dth  us,  Mr.  Farley.  I  am  glad  that  my 
daughter  likes  you.  Psyche  is  an  excel- 
lent judge — excellent.  I  hope  you  like 
her,  too.  She's  a  w^onderful  girl — my 
daughter  by  my  first  wife,  w^ho  was  a 
wonderful  woman.  I  always  had  a  great 
admiration  for  my  first  mfe — perhaps  be- 
cause she  was  my  first.  You  see,  I've 
had  three  and  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt. I  can't  say  I  cared  much  for  the 
last  two,  and  I'm  sure  they  didn't  care 
much  for  me  because  they  seemed  very 
happy  when  they  died.  Well,  well — run 
along  now,  I  must  get  to  work.  And, 
Mr.  Farley" — here  once  more  he  lowered 
his  voice  to  a  whisper — "if  you  get  thirsty 


before  luncheon,  \\'ith  the  dust  and  the 
heat,  I  mix  a  very  good  green  swizzle. 
Don't  forget.    Good-by." 

Lea\dng  Mr.  Cholmondeley  to  com- 
plete his  morning's  work,  they  strolled 
down  to  the  sea-wall  and  sat  side  by  side 
upon  it,  dangling  their  legs  over  the  edge. 

"  Do  you  hke  the  sea  ?  "  demanded  Psy- 
che.    "  Are  you  in  tune  mth  its  moods  ?  '* 

"I  worship  the  seal"  exclaimed  An- 
drew ^^'ith  enthusiasm. 

"Ah,"  she  answ^ered — "that  is  nice  of 
you."  And  then  she  added:  "Yes,  Mr. 
Farley,  I  think  we  have  much  in  com- 
mon." 

She  leaned  back,  plucked  a  scarlet  pop- 
py, and  t\\drled  it  idly  against  her  Ups. 
The  action  was  effective. 

"I  think,"  he  cried,  "that  you  are  the 
most  wonderful  woman  I  have  ever  met ! 
You  are  exotic,  oriental — no,  not  oriental 
—Slav.    That's  it— Slav ! " 

"Thank  you,"  said  she.  "I  Uke  to 
be  told  that,  because  it  is  always  very 
hard  for  me  to  forget  that  I  am  EngUsh. 
Ugh!"  —  she  shivered  a  little  —  "those 
cold-blooded,  physical  Enghsh !  They  are 
all  body  and  no  mind." 

"Like  the  Americans,"  he  added,  think- 
ing perhaps  of  Marcella  Maynard. 

And  so,  tmtil  luncheon-time,  she  de- 
rided the  Enghsh,  their  manners,  morals, 
and  minds,  and  he  did  as  much  for  the 
Americans.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had 
con\inced  her  that  she  was  a  super- 
woman,  which,  of  course,  she  had  always 
suspected;  and  she  had  given  him  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  a  superman,  which 
he  was  not  un^^illing  to  believe.  Thus 
the  time  passed  pleasantly. 

At  one  o'clock  the  coffee-colored  serv- 
ant came  through  the  garden,  to  an- 
nounce limcheon,  beating  on  a  huge  brass 
gong,  and  presently,  as  they  went  up  to  the 
terrace,  Mr.  Cholmondeley  joined  them, 
red  in  the  face  and  perspiring  freely. 


Ill 


During  luncheon  Mr.  Cholmondeley, 
with  the  aid  of  several  green  s^^dzzles, 
became  very  talkative.  He  told  Andrew 
at  great  length  of  his  boyhood's  home 
in  England — Little  Boggsby,  Kenbridge 
Green,  Devon.  He  told  liim  of  certain 
misadventures  in  finance  that  had  led  him 
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to  quit  Little  Boggsby;  he  told  him  of 
his  three  marriages,  and  of  the  birth  of 
Psyche,  whom  they  had  christened  Maria 
— whom,  indeed,  they  had  called  Maria 
until  she  reached  the  age  of  rebellion — 
and  he  told  him  of  his  recent  prosperity 
here  at  Saint  Thomas  through  the  manu- 
facture of  rum.  His  only  regret,  he  said, 
was  that  he  was  unable  to  give  Psyche 
social  opportunities. 

"  But  she  has  the  society  of  her  books," 
objected  Andrew. 

''Yes,"  agreed  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  ''but 
she  can't  marry  a  bloomin'  book !"  And 
he  cast  a  sly  look  at  Andrew,  and  went 
through  the  motion  of  digging  him  in  the 
ribs.  Andrew  was  a  little  disgusted — it 
was  all  so  earthy  in  contrast  wdth  the 
ethereal  morning.  It  was  like  listening 
to  ragtime  after  Debussy. 

"All  that  Psyche  needs  is  a  good, 
happy,  comfortable  marriage,"  concluded 
Mr.  Cholmondeley.  "It  will  settle  her — • 
and  Psyche  wants  settling." 

Andrew  could  not  openly  agree  with 
this  statement,  nor  could  he,  on  so  short 
an  intimacy,  venture  to  disagree;  but 
he  registered  inwardly  a  violent  protest. 
Psyche,  in  his  eyes,  needed  no  settling, 
and,  moreover,  he  refused  to  regard  mar- 
riage as  a  settling  institution — like  an 
egg  in  the  coffee.  Marriage,  surely,  was 
something  higher  than  that.  .  .  . 

That  very  afternoon  Psyche  assured 
him  that  she  agreed  with  him — that  mar- 
riage was  something  far  higher  than  that. 

"Marriage,"  she  said  gravely,  "is  the 
joining  of  two  flames.  Although  both 
may  have  been  bright  flames  before  they 
were  joined,  the  resultant  flame  is  just 
twice  as  strong  and  brilliant.  If  one  was 
a  weak  flame,  its  weakness  is  overcome 
by  the  strength  of  the  other;  and  so 
closely  are  they  merged  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discern  which  was  the  weak  and 
which  the  strong." 

"  What  a  beautiful  thought ! "  said  An- 
drew. 

She  sighed  and  turned  her  intense 
green  eyes  heavenward. 

"I  have  many  thoughts,"  she  mur- 
mured, "but  until  now  I  have  had  no 
one  to  listen  to  them." 

He  bent  over  her  (she  was  on  a  sofa  in 
the  marble-paved  living-room),  and  be- 
fore he  knew  it  he  was  holding  her  long 


white  hand  in  his.  There  were  at  least 
six  rings  on  her  hand,  all  set  with  emer- 
alds, so  that  it  was  an  uncomfortable 
hand  to  press.  Nevertheless,  Spartan- 
like, he  pressed  it. 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "do  you  persist  in 
living  here  alone — in  isolating  yourself 
from  the  world?  You  could  sit  at  the 
tables  of  kings,  and  the  greatest  intellects 
of  the  earth  would  be  proud  to  do  you 
honor." 

But  she  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  There  is  father,"  she  said.  "  I  cannot 
leave  father." 

True,  there  was  father — uncomfort- 
able thought  I — father  with  his  land- 
crabs  and  his  green  swizzles.  Obviously 
father  could  not  be  included  at  kings' 
tables,  nor  would  great  intellects  rush  to 
do  him  honor.  Still,  could  not  father  be 
left  behind? 

"Your  father  has  so  many  interests — " 
he  began,  and  let  the  pause  speak  for  it- 
self. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "his  is  a  very 
full  life." 

For  some  reason  or  other  this  response 
left  Andrew  cold.  .  .  . 

But,  although  he  made  no  definite  prog- 
ress that  day,  he  felt  that  sooner  or  later 
Psyche  and  he  must  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing. He  felt  that  when  two  kindred 
souls  are  groping  toward  each  other,  even 
in  the  dark,  they  are  bound  eventually  to 
touch.  So  far  they  had  but  brushed  each 
other's  wings.  Ah,  but  there  remained 
to-morrow  and  more  to-morrows — gold- 
en to-morrows,  all  replete  with  the  com- 
panionship and  the  stimulus  of  Psyche 
and  her  beautiful  mind.  He  fell  asleep 
that  night  with  the  blissful  conviction 
that  he  was  in  an  intellectual  Eden — an 
Eden  where  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  was  the  specialite  de  la  maison. 


IV 


He  slept  peacefully  enough  until  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  was 
aroused  by  a  sound  of  scuffling  in  the 
hall.  Lighting  a  candle  and  opening  the 
door,  he  discovered  that  Shem,  the  cafe- 
au-lait  man  servant,  was  assisting  Mr. 
Cholmondeley  to  bed,  and  that  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley, although  patently  in  need  of 
assistance,  was  resenting  it. 
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"  Can't  have  those  beashly  crabs  crawl-  tally  and — yes,  and  physically.    Do  you 

in'  up  the  wall,"  Mr.  Cholmondeley  pro-  feel  any  such  need  of  me?" 

tested.  He  paused  there,  satisfied  that  he  had 

"They   eyen't   crabs,"    Shem   assured  presented  his  case  satisfactorily.     True 

him.     "They's  the  pictures  on  the  new  he  had  not  been  very  passionate,  but  he 

wall-piper."    And  with  a  vigorous  shove  beheved  that  passion  was  for  people  of 

he  got  Mr.  Cholmondeley  out  of  the  hall  baser  clay.    With  Marcella  Maynard,  for 

into  his  room.  example,  he  had  quite  been  carried  away. 

''Good  lord,"  groaned  Andrew,  as  he  How  much  saner  this  was — how^  much 

blew  out  his  candle,  "how  can  that  beast  less  bestial ! 

be  father  to  such  a  wonderful  girl !"  He  paused,  then,  for  her  to  speak.    But 

With  this  thought  came  high  resolve:  she,  not  ha\dng  prepared  an  adequate 

he  would  marry  the  girl  and  take  her  reply  in  advance,  resorted,  I  regret  to 

aw^ay — far   away   from   this   sordid   en-  say,  to  the  methods  employed  by  primi- 

vironment.    And  he  w^ould  take  her  even  live  w^oman:   she  threw  her  arms  around 

against   her   will;     he   would   play    the  Andrew's  neck  and  kissed  him  violently 

Roman  to  her  Sabine  w^oman;   he  w^ould  on  the  Hps.     During  the  process,  unex- 

prove  himself  a  very  man.     And  so  he  pected  and  starthng  though  it  was,  An- 

slept  again,  this  time  until  far  into  the  drew  had  time  and  opportunity  to  realize 

foUoA^dng  morning.  how  thin  she  w^as.     Indeed,  her  physical 

The  mornings,  he  found,  gave  him  deficiencies  temporarily  quite  overbal- 
many  opportunities  for  conversation  with  anced  her  undoubted  psychical  and  men- 
Psyche,  for  Mr.  Cholmondeley  usually  tal  advantages.  She  was  a  superwoman, 
stayed  in  bed  until  luncheon.  Thus  An-  true — but  a  ver\^  angular  superwoman. 
drew  and  Psyche  were  able  to  plumb  He  recalled,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  com- 
each  other's  souls  to  their  hearts'  content,  fortably  rounded  contours  of  Marcella, 
with  no  interruptions  of  the  earth  earthy,  the  exquisite  smoothness  of  her  skin,  the 
Each  day  Andrew  fancied  that  he  made  vague  yet  exhilarating  scent  of  her  hair — 
new'  discoveries,  each  day  Psyche  re-  and  then,  wdth  an  effort,  he  put  such 
vealed  a  new^  and  sparkling  soul-aspect,  treachery  by,  for  Psyche,  having  found  in 
and  each  day  Andrew  grew  more  certain  the  duration  of  the  embrace  ample  time 
that  she  was  the  one  w^oman  in  the  w^orld  to  marshal  her  forces,  was  gi\ing  utter- 
to  make  him  happy.  She  w^as  his  psy-  ance  to  great  soul  thoughts, 
chical  supplement!  Said  she:   "My  being  takes  fire  at  the 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  he  touch  of  your  lips,  and,  though  the  con- 

dehvered  his  rather  carefuUy  prepared  tact  be  physical,  yet  do  T  seem  to  cast  off 

speech.     Trying  to  make  it  appear  that  the  weight  of  clay  that  chains  me  to  the 

he  extemporized,  however,  he  said:  earth,  and  my  soul,  taking  wings,  soars 

"There   is   no   doubt — and   even   the  high  among  the  stars.    I  am  conscious  of 

most  transcendental  intellects  have  ad-  new  power;  new"  vistas  reveal  themselves ; 

mitted  it — that  love  is   a   ver}^  potent  I  seem  to  see  more  clearly,  as  though  a 

force.    Many  claim  that  life  is  incomplete  veil  had  been  taken  from  before  my  eyes, 

without  it,  a  view  which  of  course  is  not  Life,  and  its  solution,  has  suddenly  lost 

shared  by  Plato  or  Sir  Isaac  New^ton.  its  complexity;  the  mysteries  of  existence 

But  I  imagine  that  even  they  take  ex-  have   dissolved  like  fog  before   a  wind 

ception  only  to  sensuous  love — the  love  from    the   sea.      Everything   is   crj-^stal- 

which  attacks  the  senses  exclusively  and  clear.    That,  Andrew,  is  love!" 

which  takes  no  count  of  the  soul  and  the  "Yes,   my   dearest,"   sighed   Andrew, 

mind.     A  great  love,  the  real  love,  in-  patting  her  shoulder-blades,  "that  is  the 

volves  all  three,  and  that  is  the  only  love  morning  of  love." 
that  I  recognize.     Psyche,  my  dear,  I 

love  you  \vith  my  body,  my  soul,  and  my  V 
mind,  or,  better,  to  put  them  in  the  order 

of  their  importance,  with  my  soul  and  They    chose    to    announce    their   be- 

my  mind  and  my  body.     I  need  you,  trothal  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley  at  dinner 

Psyche,  I  need  you  psychically  and  men-  that    evening.      Psyche,    consenting    to 
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come  to  earth  for  an  instant,  had  sug- 
gested that  her  father  was  always  in  his 
most  receptive  mood  at  that  hour — that 
before  dinner  he  was  apt  to  be  very 
petulant,  and  that  after  dinner  he  was 
apt  not  to  remember  anything  that  was 
told  him.    Andrew  hastily  agreed. 

Mr.  Cholmondeley,  having  mixed  him- 
self several  green  swizzles  was,  in  truth, 
very  genial  and  hearty.  He  received  the 
announcement  with  enthusiasm,  and  with 
so  little  surprise  that  Andrew  was  vaguely 
disturbed. 

"I  congratulate  you,  Mr. — er " 

"Mr.  Farley,"  supplied  Psyche. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure — Mr.  Farley.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  Mr.  Farley,  on  your  choice 
of  a  mate.  Freely  and  ungrudgingly  I 
give  you  the  one  flower  of  my  garden — 
my  last  and  only  rose.  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  And  he  sat 
down,  wholly  unconscious  that  this  last 
might  well  be  misinterpreted. 

Then,  already  in  excellent  spirits,  he 
called  for  champagne. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
had  reached  a  stage  in  his  intoxication 
when  Psyche  seemed  to  him  a  most  pre- 
cious jewel  that  he  was  bestowing  upon 
Andrew.  She  was  more  than  his  jewel, 
she  was  his  one  ewe  lamb,  she  was  his  ray 
of  sunlight,  she  was  the  staff  of  his  old 
age;  in  brief,  she  was  all  that  he  had  to 
live  for.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  Andrew 
appreciated  the  sacrifice  that  he  was 
making  in  giving  her  up.  He  liked  An- 
drew— yes,  he  liked  Andrew  extremely, 
but,  by  heaven,  there  was  no  man  alive 
worthy  of  his  little  Psyche. 

"To  me  she's  always  little  Psyche," 
he  explained.  "Never  growshup.  All 
fathersatway,  I  suppose." 

Andrew  strenuously  endeavored  to 
match  his  enthusiasm,  but  Andrew,  re- 
maining sober,  found  it  a  difficult  task. 
The  best  he  could  do  was  to  acquiesce  si- 
lently to  Mr.  Cholmondeley's  wildest  eu- 
logies, or  to  murmur  at  intervals:  "In- 
deed she  is,"  or  "You're  quite  right,  sir," 
or  "She  certainly  is  a  remarkable  wom- 
an." 

This,  however,  did  not  fully  satisfy  his 
future  father-in-law,  who  began  to  re- 
buke Andrew  for  undue  coolness.  He 
wanted  to  see  more  warmth,  more  grati- 
tude  for   the   blessings   that   had   been 


vouchsafed  him.  He  grew  querulous;  he 
was  damned  if  he  thought  Andrew  re- 
alized how  highly  he  had  been  honored. 
And  his  parting  words,  as  Shem  led  him 
off  to  bed,  were:  "You're  a  bloomin'  ice- 
berg. Makes  me  shiver  to  look  at  you. 
Reg'lar  heart  of  ice,  you  have,  reg'lar 
heart  of  ice.  Can't  you  thaw%  damn  you, 
can't  you  thaw?" 

Then,  with  great  dignity,  he  shook 
Andrew  by  the  hand  and,  slyly,  that 
Shem  might  not  hear,  whispered:  "You 
jus'  wait  till  you  know  Psyche  better. 
She'll  thaw  your  heart  of  ice,  she  will, 
good  and  proper.  Psyche's  a  reg'lar  Gulf 
Stream  for  thawing  icebergs." 

There  was  something  ominous  about 
this  admonition,  and  indeed,  as  Andrew 
looked  back  on  it,  there  was  something 
disquieting  about  the  entire  evening.  He 
found  that  he  could  not  sleep  for  think- 
ing of  it.  More  than  once  as  he  lay  in 
bed  he  wondered  if  he  were  not  engaged 
in  a  foolish  venture.  It  was  all  very 
splendid,  of  course,  this  Lochinvar  im- 
petuosity, but  .  .  . 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a 
succession  of  shots  fired  in  the  hall.  At 
once  he  recognized  the  gasping  pop  of 
Mr.  Cholmondeley's  air-rifle,  and  he 
thanked  heaven  that  his  future  father- 
in-law  made  use  of  no  more  dangerous 
weapon.  The  firing  continued  with  short 
pauses  between  shots,  during  which  Mr. 
Cholmondeley's  voice  could  be  heard 
complaining  of  his  lack  of  success. 

"Could  have  sworn,"  said  he,  "that  I 
bagged  the  bloomin'  beggar  that  time." 
And  then:  "Confound  his  eyes,  he's 
climbin'  up  the  wall!" 

Presently  Shem  appeared  from  some 
mysterious  region — a  frightened,  white- 
eyed,  gray-faced  Shem.  Without  a  sec- 
ond's hesitation  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
turned  and  pointed  the  gun  at  him. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  int'f erin'  for  ?  " 
cried  Mr.  Cholmondeley — "  interruptin' 
my  shootin'  like  that.  You  go  back  to 
bed — straight.  Can't  have  you  always 
botherin'  me  and  spoihn'  sport." 

At  this  point,  when  Shem  seemed  to 
be  in  danger,  Andrew  felt  called  upon  to 
intervene;  so  he  opened  wide  his  door 
and,  clad  only  in  one  of  Mr.  Cholmonde- 
ley's nightshirts,  walked  barefooted  into 
the  hall.     His  appearance  created  a  mo- 
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mentary  diversion,  for  Mr.  Cholmonde- 
ley  s^Ting  round  on  him  in  a  rage. 

"Here's  another!"  he  exclaimed — 
*' here's  another  spoil-sport.  Can't  be 
let  alone  in  peace  in  this  house.  Here  I 
come  out  to  kill  these  bloomin'  crabs  that 
are  swarmin'  up  the  wall — tryin'  to  pro- 
tect the  sleepin'  household,  I  am — and 
what  thanks  do  I  get?  None.  No  thin' 
but  int'ference." 

^^They  eyen't  crabs,"  quavered  Shem. 
*'They's  the  pattern  on  the  new  wall- 
piper.    I  told  you  so  last  time." 

Mr.  Cholmondeley  drew  himself  up  in 
cold  dignity. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  *'but  I 
won't  permit  a  servant  of  mine  to  con- 
tradict me  in  mownouse.  I  say  they're 
crabs,  and  crabs  they  are;  and  they  must 
be  'sterminated." 

He  aimed  his  air-rifle  unsteadily  at  a 
bro\\Ti  arabesque — one  of  many — that 
decorated  the  wall-paper.  But  the  mul- 
tipHcity  of  similar  figures  seemed  so  to 
imnerve  him  that  the  barrel  of  his  gun 
wavered  from  one  to  the  other  alarm- 
ingly. Finally,  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  bullet  embed- 
ded itself  wdth  a  splutter  in  the  plaster. 

Andrew,  motioning  to  Shem  to  help 
him,  stepped  quickly  for^vard  and  seized 
Mr.  Cholmondeley  by  the  shoulders, 
while  Shem  struggled  for  possession  of 
the  air-rifle.  But  Mr.  Cholmondeley, 
righteously  indignant  at  such  sly  tactics, 
resisted  and  shouted  for  help.  They 
made  a  great  din,  the  three  of  them — so 
great  that  Psyche  w^as  aroused  from  her 
rosy  slumber,  and  came,  dishevelled,  to 
see  what  was  amiss. 

Now  Psyche,  dishevelled,  was  no  very 
attractive  sight.  It  is  the  painful  duty 
of  the  reahst  to  depict  his  heroines  as 
they  are,  not  as  they  should  be,  and  in 
this  case  the  duty  is  very  painful  indeed. 
Let  us  harden  our  hearts  to  romance, 
then,  and  blurt  out  the  brutal  truth: 
Psyche,  as  she  advanced  in  her  night- 
gown and  sHppers,  was  a  ridiculous,  un- 
tidy, unkempt  caricature  of  a  woman. 
Andrew  noted  with  a  pang  that  she  had 
left  a  great  deal  of  her  beautiful  hair  be- 
hind her,  and  that  what  remained  was 
scant  and  stringy  and  done  up  in  patent 
curlers.  She  had  applied  cold-cream  so 
generously  to  her  face  that  she  shone 


like  a  sun  at  noon.  She  had  angles  at 
unexpected  places,  some  decently  obtuse, 
but  many — those  at  her  elbows,  for  in- 
stance— indecently  acute.  Where  one 
would  have  expected  her  to  be  convex 
she  was  concave,  and  vice  versa.  She — 
but  no !  I  can  go  no  further.  I  am  not 
a  Zola.  .  .  . 

Andrew,  covering  his  face  wath  his 
hands,  turned  and  fled,  like  i^neas  from 
the  harpies. 

His  flight  ended  for  the  time  in  his 
bedroom,  where  he  cowered,  filled  with 
a  great  re\adsion.  Crack  !  His  idol  had 
toppled  off  her  p'edestal.  No  greatness 
of  soul,  no  splendor  of  intellect  could  atone 
for  the  sheer  ugliness  of  his  idol's  body. 

The  clamor  in  the  hall  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  and  now^  there  was  add- 
ed to  it  a  woman's  voice.  Psyche's,  shrill 
and  unmodulated.  In  her  excitement  she 
lapsed  almost  into  the  cockney  of  the 
servants. 

''Hush  up,  you  blighter,"  he  heard  her 
say  to  her  father.  ''Do  you  want  to 
spoil  everything !  Wot's  Mr.  Farley  go- 
ing to  think  of  all  this,  I'd  Hke  to  know  ! " 

Mr.  Cholmondeley  repHed  that  he  was 
damned  if  he  cared  what  Mr.  Farley 
thought,  whereupon  Psyche  retorted  that 
it  was  a  nice  father  she  had,  a  nice  father, 
indeed.  And,  to  explain  her  meaning 
more  fully,  she  pointed  out  to  him  that 
he  was  a  drunken  sot.  At  this  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley, quite  naturally,  burst  into 
tears,  murmuring  between  sobs  disjoint- 
ed phrases  relative  to  the  ingratitude  of 
the  young. 

There  followed  a  silence;  then  Shem's 
persuasive  voice  urging  Mr.  Cholmonde- 
ley to  his  room;  then  unsteady  footsteps 
down  the  haU,  the  opening  and  closing 
of  a  door;  then  more  silence,  this  time 
prolonged. 

But  with  the  silence  there  came  to  An- 
drew no  sleep,  nor  any  desire  for  sleep. 
His  mind  was  made  up  to  one  thing:  he 
would  spend  not  another  night  in  the 
house  that  sheltered  Mr.  and  Miss  Chol- 
mondeley. The  realization  of  how  nar- 
rowly he  had  escaped  leading  Psyche  to 
the  altar  struck  him  like  a  blow  and  left 
him  shaking  but  resolved.  He  had  got 
himself  into  a  mess — it  but  remained  to 
get  himself  out.  How  to  do  it?  The 
answer  stared  him  in  the  face.    FHght ! 


Draiun  by  Douglas  Duer. 

To  do  him  justice,  however,  the  more  immediate  and  active  cause  of  his  flight  was  his  supplemental 

woman's  father. — Page  722. 
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True,  he  had  no  definite  place  to  which 
to  flee,  and  no  clothes  to  flee  in  save  those 
that  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rival. Since  then  Mr.  Cholmondeley  had 
generously  supplied  him  his  wardrobe. 
But  there  was  a  steamer  in  the  harbor — 
that  he  remembered — an  old,  sea-bat- 
tered tramp,  come  probably  for  coal,  and 
bound  God  knew  whither.  The  Panama 
Canal?  Trinidad?  Brazil?  It  mattered 
not.  At  that  moment  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  would  have  been  more  accept- 
able than  Saint  Thomas. 

Ten  minutes  later,  in  his  stocking  feet, 
carrying  his  shoes  in  his  hand,  Andrew- 
Farley  stepped  cautiously  out  into  the 
dark  hall.  No  convict  attempting  an 
escape  from  Sing-Sing  was  ever  filled 
with  more  trepidation;  no  burglar  en- 
tering a  house  was  ever  so  apprehensive 
as  Andrew  leaving  this  one.  And,  of 
course,  when  silence  was  at  such  a  pre- 
mium, he  tripped  idiotically  on  the  stairs 
and  fell  to  the  landing  with  a  great  crash. 

He  picked  himself  up,  dazed  and  sore, 
and  so  miserable  that  he  could  have  wept. 
He  was  filled  with  an  immeasurable  self- 
pity.  Everybody  and  everything  were 
against  him.  * 

While  he  was  rubbing  his  limbs  on  the 
landing  he  heard,  above  him,  the  sound 
of  stealthy  footsteps — stealthy  but  er- 
ratic; and  presently  there  appeared  the 
light  of  a  candle,  zigzagging  like  a  fire- 
fly. Holding  the  candle,  and  responsible 
for  its  uncertain  course,  was  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley, clad  now  only  in  his  night- 
shirt and  a  pair  of  elastic-sided  slippers. 
But  Mr.  Cholmondeley  carried  something 
else  besides  the  candle — something  long 
and  slender  and  shining,  something  with 
a  polished  wooden  butt  and  a  round  steel 
barrel.  And  Mr.  Cholmondeley's  eye 
was  filled  with  the  lust  of  the  hunts- 
man. 

Andrew  did  not  linger  to  parley  or  to 
speak  him  soft.  He  took  the  stairs  in 
three  amazing  leaps.  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
was  slower,  but  at  that  he  made  the  de- 
scent with  surprising  rapidity  and  in- 
credible noise,  and  at  each  step  he  cried: 
''Ah,  ha,  you're  tryin'  to  escape,  are 
youl"  in  a  tone  that  sent  a  chili  to  An- 
drew's already  overtaxed  heart.  At  the 
landing  Mr.  Cholmondeley  flung  the 
candlestick  in  the  direction  that  he  im- 


agined Andrew's  head  to  be,  missing  his 
mark  by  a  scant  two  inches — a  very 
fair  shot,  indeed.  Andrew  paused  long 
enough  to  retaliate  with  his  shoes,  one 
after  the  other,  and  the  second  one  elic- 
ited a  grunt  of  distress  from  his  pursuer 
and  checked  his  progress  for  several  very 
valuable  seconds.  During  this  time  An- 
drew was  able  to  slip  through  the  front 
door  and  slam  it  behind  him.  Once  out- 
side, he  paused  for  a  quick  breath  of  the 
night  air  and  started  on  a  run  for  the 
gate  and  the  road  to  Charlotte-Amalia. 

Now  the  night  had  been  made  for  love, 
not  for  hate.  It  was  a  night  for  whispered 
vows  and  long  caresses — for  hands  to 
clasp  and  lips  to  meet  and  eyes  to  speak 
fondly  to  starry  eyes.  A  tropical  moon 
swam  warmly  in  a  warm  sky;  a  breeze 
off  the  sea  bore  subtle  perfumes  of  roses 
from  the  garden  and  stirred  the  plume- 
like branches  of  the  royal  palms  so  that 
they  seemed  to  fan  the  stars.  A  gentle 
night,  a  sensuous  night,  a  very  night  of 
love. 

But,  behold,  here  was  Andrew,  philos- 
opher and  sage,  apostle  of  the  soul  and 
student  of  the  fundamental,  fleeing,  shoe- 
less and  dishevelled,  from  her  who  was 
(or,  at  least,  had  seemed  to  be)  his  sup- 
plemental woman.  To  do  him  justice, 
however,  the  more  immediate  and  active 
cause  of  his  fhght  was  his  supplemental 
woman's  father. 

Did  I  say  immediate  and  active  ?  Mr. 
Cholmondeley  was  both. 

At  the  gate  Andrew  had  a  scant  twenty 
yards'  start,  and  as  he  rounded  the  turn 
into  the  road  he  heard  the  vicious  spit  of 
Mr.  Cholmondeley's  air-rifle,  and  a  bullet 
went  ping !   in  the  dust  behind  him. 

Silver-white  in  the  moonlight,  and 
cur\dng  easily  and  gracefully  with  the 
contour  of  the  shore,  lay  the  road  to 
Charlotte-Amalia.  A  low  stone  wall, 
\dne-clad,  bordered  it  on  the  left,  stem- 
ming the  green  tide  of  tropic  foliage  that 
rolled  luxuriantly  down  from  the  hills. 
On  the  right,  screened  only  by  the  con- 
torted trunks  of  trees  that  persisted,  in 
the  face  of  common  sense,  in  growing 
among  the  rocks,  w^as  the  far-resounding 
sea.  There  was  no  escape,  then,  either  to 
right  or  to  left.  Where  the  road  went, 
there  must  Andrew  go,  a  desperately 
speeding  figure  under  the  moon. 
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And  where  Andrew  went,  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley  followed,  as  swift  as  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods  and  as  inevitable.  A 
mad  flight,  that  was — an  epic  flight,  a 
Homeric  flight,  with  Andrew  the  Hector 
and  Mr.  Cholmondeley  the  swift-footed 
Achilles.  The  gods  shook  the  stars  with 
their  laughter. 

Andrew  and  his  pursuer  ran  in  silence 
the  first  hundred  yards,  and  Andrew  more 
than  held  his  own.  Perceiving  this,  Mr. 
Cholmondeley  began  to  hurl  invective. 
He  called  Andrew  a  Don  Juan  and  a 
damned  Lothario,  and,  for  emphasis,  he 
again  loaded  and  fired  his  air-rifle.  This 
cost  him  several  yards,  but  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  aim  had 
at  last  been  true;  for  Andrew  gave  a 
little  cry,  stumbled  in  his  stride  and  then, 
spurred  on  by  pain,  sprang  away  with 
increased  speed.  Fortunately  an  air-gun 
does  not  often  kill. 

And  now,  as  Andrew  raced  along  the 
pale,  winding  road,  he  turned  his  back 
to  the  moon  and  his  shadow  shot  fran- 
tically out  ahead  of  him — a  long,  lean,  gro- 
tesque shadow,  that  clutched  and  leaped 
and  swayed  on  spider-like  legs.  For  one 
brief,  heart-breaking  instant  Andrew  be- 
lieved it  to  be  his  pursuer's  shadow,  com- 
ing on  him  from  behind ;  but  a  glance  over 
his  shoulder  reassured  him.  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley was  struggling  prodigiously  a 
full  hundred  yards  back. 

The  road,  deserting  the  sea,  presently 
widened  and  became  smoother  and  an 
occasional  house  gleamed  pink  or  yellow 
behind  the  palms.  They  were  approach- 
ing the  village.  Soon  their  footsteps  ech- 
oed in  the  quiet  streets,  rousing  a  lonely 
dog  from  his  slumber — a  dog  that  immedi- 
ately joined  whole-heartedly  in  the  chase. 
But  Charlotte-Amalia,  undisturbed,  or 
too  languid  to  heed,  slept  peacefully  be- 
hind closed  shutters. 

In  the  square  by  the  quay  there  was 
no  one  to  witness  Andrew's  hurried  ar- 
rival. The  black  boys  that  plied  their 
little  flat-bottomed  boats  about  the  har- 
bor during  the  day,  had  long  since  de- 
parted, as  had  the  venders  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  cab-stand  was  deserted; 
even  the  bar  that  dispensed  ''fine  sip- 
pings"  to  the  thirsty  displayed  no  signs 
of  animation.  But  out  in  the  harbor, 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from   the 


quay,  sw^ung  the  lights  of  the  tramp 
steamer.  And  the  presence  of  that  tramp 
steamer  was  all  that  concerned  Andrew  at 
the  moment. 

There  was  no  ferryman — that  was  ob- 
vious— but  there  were  plenty  of  ferries, 
the  black  boys  having  drawn  their  fleet  of 
tiny,  brightly  colored  boats  high  up  on 
the  beach  and  left  them  unguarded  and 
unlocked.  But  Andrew  knew  himself  to 
be  an  uncertain  oarsman,  and  observa- 
tion had  taught  him  that  the  little  boats 
were  first-rate  sieves,  hospitable  to  sea 
water.  His  momentary  hesitation  was  cut 
short,  however,  by  the  sound  of  hurrying 
footsteps  and  panting  imprecations,  and, 
like  Macbeth,  he  realized  that  if  it  were  to 
be  done,  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly. 

He  selected  a  nice  little  pink  boat 
named  Sea  Rover,  seized  it  clumsily  amid- 
ships, and  launched  it  in  the  sea.  Then 
he  tried  to  get  into  it.  Mr.  Cholmonde- 
ley, arriving  in  haste,  stood  on  the  beach 
and  laughed  at  him — laughed  and  panted 
and  laughed — and  every  time  that  An- 
drew seemed  about  to  succeed,  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley would  take  careful  aim  with 
the  air-gun  and  fire.  This  proved  most 
disconcerting. 

Then  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  perceiving 
further  possibilities  of  entertainment,  be- 
gan to  sing  and  to  do  a  sort  of  barbaric 
dance.  For  the  most  part  he  sang  songs 
of  the  sea,  with  many  yo-ho-hos  and 
avasts  and  belays  and  the  like;  and  he 
completed  the  programme  by  rendering 
''Baby's  bed's  a  little  boat,  sailing  on  the 
sea,"  punctuating  the  end  of  every  line 
with  a  shot  from  his  air-gun — thus: 

"Sail,  baby, — ping 
Out  across  the — zip 
Only  don't  forget  to — bing 
Back  again  to — blip." 

But  in  all  this  Andrew  could  see  no 
humor. 

When  he  finally  managed  to  clamber 
successfully  into  the  Sea  Rover,  he  was 
smarting  physically  from  the  cannonade 
and  mentally  from  the  ignominy  of  his 
predicament.  He  seized  the  oars  in  a 
sullen  rage  and  pulled  for  the  lights  of  the 
tramp  steamer.  Out  to  him  across  the 
moonlit  water  was  borne  the  sound  of  Mr. 
Cholmondeley's  voice,  wistfully  intoning 
"Crossing  the  Bar." 
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Three  weeks  later  Andrew  landed  in 
New  York,  sadder  and  wiser.  As  soon 
as  he  had  donned  proper  clothing  he 
went  to  see  Marcella  Maynard,  and  very 
humbly  begged  her  to  reconsider  her  de- 
cision. He  pointed  out  that  during  the 
last  months  he  had  suffered  much,  and 
that  suffering  had  made  him  more  toler- 
ant, more  human.  He  asserted  that  he 
saw  things  differently  now,  that  he  had 
discovered  that  the  true  secret  of  hap- 
piness lay  not  within  the  mind,  but  with- 
in the  heart,  and  that  a  soul,  to  be  truly 
beautiful,  must  have  a  beautiful  envelope. 
He  was  incHned  to  doubt,  he  said,  that 
lilies  grew  in  mire. 

Marcella  did  not  understand  him  until 
he  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  commenced 
to  whisper  baby  talk  into  her  ear.  Then 
she  sighed  comfortably,  murmured  "Now 


you're  my  nice,  old  Andy,"  and  raised 
her  face  to  be  kissed. 

And  so  they  were  married  and  lived 
happily  ever  after,  with  many  children 
and  few  brain- throbs ;  and  Andrew  made 
a  huge  bonfire  in  the  back  yard  of  their 
suburban  villa,  and  to  it  consigned  his 
library  of  philosophers  and  psychologists 
and  other  purveyors  of  indigestible  men- 
tal food,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so:  '^Gloria 
VeneriT' 

''What  does  that  mean?"  inquired 
Marcella,  as  she  tossed  six  volumes  of 
Ibsen  to  the  flames. 

Andrew  hesitated  an  instant;  then  he 
translated  freely. 

"That,"  he  said,  "means:  'Down  with 
the  emancipated  woman!'  " 

"Oh,"  murmured  Marcella — "you  have 
changed !" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Andrew  meditatively. 
"I  like  'em  old-fashioned  and — plump." 
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LD  man  Medders  of  the 
Comanche  Pool,  intending 
to  improve  the  breed  of  his 
range  ponies,  bought  and 
2  brought  to  the  ranch-house 
on  the  Eagle  Chief,  a 
Turkish  barb  stallion.  Arabian  horses 
need  better  care  than  is  accorded  on  a 
cattle-ranch,  and  Tarik  el  Amara  prompt- 
ly died,  leaving  behind  a  single  son  by  a 
big-boned  range  mare  whose  pedigree  was 
dark  with  so  many  bars  sinister  that  her 
emblazoned  escutcheon  would  have  re- 
sembled a  waffle-iron.  Old  man  Medders 
signed  the  notes-of-hand  of  too  many  ir- 
responsible friends,  and  Tarik's  gangly 
son  was  sold  in  a  blanket  lot  of  four 
hundred  range  ponies  at  four  doUars  a 
head. 

He  roamed  the  open  range  of  the  Pan- 
handle for  three  years  and  never  saw  a 
man.  An  army  contractor  culled  the 
Panhandle  herd,  but  there  w^re  doubts 
about  the  lithe  colt.  He  fought  the  ropes 
like  an  untamed  demon.     Now,  cavalry 


mounts  must  come  from  the  contractor's 
hands  gentled  and  halter-broken,  but  this 
contractor  understood  army  buyers. 

"They're  crazy  on  conformation,"  he 
said;  "I'll  take  a  chance  on  gettin'  that 
feller  by.  He  looks  like  he  had  blood. 
Snub  him  up,  shoot  him  fuU  of  dope. 
He'fl  pass." 

Thus  the  son  of  Tarik,  who  was  cer- 
tainly ungentled  and  far  from  halter- 
broken,  went  sleepfly  through  his  tests, 
and  finally  came  to  the  cavalry  corrals  at 
Fort  Reno,  after  a  nightmarish  season  of 
bruising  joltings — nights  of  terror  and 
days  of  pain  and  alarm.  With  a  chosen 
herd  of  frightened,  frowsy  remounts,  he 
was  turned  loose  in  a  bare,  high-fenced 
corral,  where  men  in  blue  clothes  came, 
poked  things  at  him,  and  went  away  when 
they  saw  that  he  was  wild  as  a  hawk  and 
seemingly  vicious. 

There  w^as  one  soldier  who  did  not  visit 
the  corrals  to  investigate  the  new  horses. 
Micky  Medill  clambered  hopelessly  to  the 
highest  rail,  placed  his  elbows  on  his 
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knees  and  buried  his  inconsequential  chin 
in  the  cup  of  his  hands.  Micky  had  gone 
into  the  garden  to  eat  worms.  He  was  at 
the  end  of  his  rope.  Life  had  never  been 
a  serious  thing  to  him,  but  it  was  suddenly 
serious  now.  He  gave  himself  over  to  a 
divine  despair  and  meditated  on  his  ridic- 
ulous career.  Micky  had  begun  life  in 
New  York's  lower  East  side.     Since  he 


a  bob-tail— '  three  months  and  a  kick.'  " 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  Micky  heard  him- 
self interpreted  in  the  light  of  cold  lan- 
guage by  the  tongue  of  a  master.  "  You're 
just  a  sliver  of  nothin\  whittled  down  to  a 
fine  point,  Medill.  If  men  were  sold  by 
the  piece,  you'd  go  in  lots  of  forty,  at 
three  cents  a  bunch.  You  just  aiuH. 
Why  don't  you  go  out  to  the  post  dump 


He  roamed  the  open  range  of  tlie  Panhandle  for  three  years  and  never  saw  a  man. — Page  724. 


could  remember,  it  had  been  the  pastime 
of  people  to  kick  Micky  Medill.  He  was 
a  floater  and  a  wastrel,  was  Micky,  and 
heretofore  he  had  fitted  himself  into  the 
scheme  of  things  with  a  sort  of  amused 
resignation.  He  had  never  done  any- 
thing right,  but,  since  there  was  nothing 
that  made  any  difference,  that  was  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance.  He  had  been  a 
"swipe"  on  the  Sheepshead  track,  and 
while  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  he 
had  a  most  amazing  way  with  horses,  he 
would  insist  on  throwing  cigarette  butts 
into  the  hay,  so  they  kicked  him  off  the 
track.  He  had  been  a  tramp,  and  that 
was  a  perfect  orgy  of  kicking,  but  Micky 
was  not  a  man  of  sufficient  assertiveness 
to  be  a  good  tramp.  He  almost  starved 
on  the  job.  Then  a  very  careless  recruit- 
ing sergeant  passed  him  through,  and  he 
became  an  alleged  soldier.  The  trouble 
with  the  army  was  that  they  would  not 
let  it  go  at  kicking.  Micky  had  just  had 
an  interview  with  the  first  sergeant  of  K 
Troop.  "You've  got  five  court-martial 
convictions,  Medill.  This  absence  of 
yours  from  drill  makes  six.    That  means 


and  blow^  off  your  can?  It'd  save  the  ex- 
pense of  a  court  martial  and  Lord  knows 
you  owe  something  to  your  country." 

Micky  was  seriously  considering  the 
alternative.  It  was  not  an  uncommon 
move  for  soldiers  destined  to  spend  a  sea- 
son on  the  Rock,  "making  big  ones  into 
little  ones."  He  sat  there  a  long  time, 
looking  down  on  the  milling  herd  of 
frightened  strangers  and  not  seeing  them. 
They  galloped  in  a  frantic  but  aimless 
manner  about  the  corral  seeking  an  es- 
cape from  their  prison.  They  were  led 
always  by  a  beautifully  formed  black 
gelding. 

A  stable  squad  came  down  to  cull  out 
the  remounts  of  K  Troop.  An  old  Ger- 
man sergeant  tossed  a  rope  unskilfully 
across  the  back  of  the  black  gelding.  The 
flick  seemed  to  drive  him  frantic.  He 
rushed  w^ildly  about  the  corral.  Finding 
no  escape,  he  halted,  facing  his  torment- 
ors. There  being  no  avenue  of  flight,  he 
accepted  the  alternative  of  fight.  He 
dropped  back  on  his  haunches,  raised  his 
thin  muzzle  to  the  sky  and  fairly  trump- 
eted a  defiance.     He  was  smoky  black. 
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He  had  just  shed  his  winter  frowsiness, 
and  his  long,  flat  muscles  fairly  rippled 
under  a  silky  hide.  His  feet  were  as  deli- 
cate as  a  lady's,  but  there  was  power  in 
the  bunched  haunches,  strength  in  the 
short,  flat  cannons.  The  sergeant  thought 
that  the  stillness  meant  capitulation  and 
he  approached. 

"  Look  out ! "  It  was  Micky's  warning, 
for  IVIicky  instinctively  knew  horses. 
The  colt,  trembling  with  excitement  and 
fear,  but  brave  in  his  extremity,  bared  his 
teeth  and  charged.  Ears  flat  against  a 
head  that  darted  out  like  the  head  of  a 
blacksnake,  he  rushed  forward,  reared 
magnificently,  and  struck.  The  sergeant 
had  bare  time  to  beat  a  lumbering  retreat. 

"  Ouidtlaw — mankiller — sunlisher,"  he 
swore.    "K  Troop  von't  take  dot  horse.'' 

Micky  Medill  sat  lost  in  admiration. 
He  had  a  Bedouin's  inherent  failing  for  a 
beautiful  horse,  and  he  had  fallen  under 
a  natural  horseman's  infatuation  for  this 
colt.  The  son  of  Tarik  t}'pified  every- 
thing that  ^licky  ]\Iedill  was  not.  For 
there  was  little  of  either  fire  or  rhapsody 
in  Micky. 

"Sufferin'  cats,"  he  breathed  softly, 
and  after  a  poetic  pause,  ^^ Snicker in\ 
sufferin'  cats."  Something  had  driven 
other  thoughts  out  of  his  head.  Despair 
fell  from  him  like  a  mantle.  He  got  down 
from  the  fence  and  went  straight  to  his 
captain's  quarters. 

''Old  Zipsky'U  go  back  and  tell  the 
skipper  the  colt's  a  mankiller.  I  might 
have  a  chance,"  he  thought.  He  found 
the  wise  old  captain  not  unkindly  dis- 
posed. 

"  I  only  want  a  chanct,  sir,"  he  said.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  asked  any 
one  for  a  chance.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  desired  a  chance.  The  captain 
noted  that.  ''  I  can  be  of  some  use  to  the 
troop.    I  can  train  that  horse." 

''I've  got  to  think  it  over,  Medill.  I 
can't  promise.  You're  supposed  to  go  to 
trial." 

Both  the  captain  and  ^licky  had  reck- 
oned without  brand-new  Second-Lieuten- 
ant Paulding.  Despite  the  rapidly  formed 
opinion  of  the  Sixteenth  Cavalry,  there 
was  nothing  really  malevolent  in  this 
young  man,  though  there  was  much  that 
was  unpleasant.  He  was  narrow,  it  is 
true — narrow  as  to  physique,  and  amaz- 
ingly narrow  other^nse.    If  he  had  read  a 


book,  he  could  tell  you  what  was  in  it, 
and  if  you  were  not  adroit  he  would  do 
it.  Furthermore,  he  had  no  gray  opin- 
ions. Either  that  book  was  an  effulgent 
gospel  of  light,  or  it  was  a  black  crime 
and  its  writer  a  criminal.  Paulding 
never  thought  a  thing,  he  always  kneu'  it. 
"Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead," 
was  his  motto,  and  he  was  always  going 
ahead  where  archangels  would  have  re- 
treated. Just  now  his  gospel  was  a  book 
called  "Doctor  Karrick's  Complete  Horse 
Trainer."  The  doctor  must  have  been  a 
sort  of  Paulding  before  the  fact.  The 
idea  of  the  book  was  that  there  is  only 
one  right  way  to  train  a  horse.  Accept 
that  way  and  a  devil's  stalhon  can  be 
made  a  lamb  in  one  lesson.  By  the  use 
of  "Karrick's  Conqueror  Harness"  vou 
render  the  brute  absolutely  helpless  by 
trussing  him  in  an  instrument  of  ropes 
and  pulleys.  Then  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ences of  frightfulness  you  let  that  brute 
know  in  one  long  agony  of  terrifying  ex- 
perience that  you  are  the  master.  To 
cure  him  of  fright,  you  beat  tin  pans  on  his 
head  and  fire  pistols  in  his  ears.  If  he 
oft'ers  resistance,  you  jiu-jitsu  him  into 
helplessness. 

When  "Eatabook"  Paulding,  as  the 
regiment  called  him,  heard  of  the  advent 
of  a  remount  outlaw,  he  seized  the  Kar- 
rick's Conqueror,  tucked  the  book  under 
his  arm,  and  grinned  in  ghoulish  glee.  He 
would  show  the  regiment.  He  would 
prove  his  worth  to  his  new  captain. 

Somehow,  he  dropped  a  blanket  over 
the  head  of  Tarik's  son  and  the  experience 
of  frightfulness  began.  With  the  aid  of 
a  cowed  assistant  he  got  the  harness  on 
the  bhndered  colt  and  threw  him  pros- 
trate. The  trembling  limbs  were  jerked 
this  way  and  that  at  words  of  command. 
Tin  pans  were  duly  beaten  on  the  colt's 
head.  Pistols  were  properly  fired  in  the 
dazed  ears.  The  colt,  so  trussed  that  he 
could  not  move  a  muscle,  could  only  he 
and  groan.  He  lay  trembling  in  every 
limb,  pouring  sweat  in  rivulets,  terrorized 
to  the  point  of  mania,  suffering  beyond 
expression.  Latterly  a  shocked  and  out- 
raged private  climbed  to  the  highest  rail 
and  watched  these  proceedings  with  ter- 
ror. The  horse  was  heaved  to  his  knees, 
bridled  over  the  blind,  and  saddled. 

"  You  see,"  exulted  "  Eatabook"  Pauld- 
ing, "mind  triumphs  over  brute  force. 


I^fc*' 
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A  blue  avenger  avalanched  from  the  fence-rail.     "  Eaiabook"  Paulding  measured  his  length  on  the  earth. — Page  728. 


The  untamable  is  tamed  in  a  single  les-    black  colt  stood  a  moment  trembling  on 
son.    I  mount  him.     Give  some  play  on    his  propped-out  legs,  blinking  in  a  blind 
the  heel-ropes — now — release  the  blind."    stupor.     Then,  out  of  the  hideous  whirl- 
Emerging  from  Stygian  darkness,  the    pool  of  pain  and  sound,   consciousness 
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came  back.  The  outraged  horse  fairly 
screamed.  The  Hthe  black  body  bounded 
into  the  air  like  a  released  steel  spring. 
The  heel-ropes  went  smoking  through  the 
pulleys,  the  crazed  horse  was  free  for  a 
moment.  ''Eatabook"  Paulding  went 
hurtling  against  the  fence  and  fell  in  a 
heap.  The  attendant  had  managed  to 
sieze  and  snub  up  the  heel-ropes  or  Pauld- 
ing would  never  have  risen.  As  it  was, 
the  charging  horse  went  dow^n  so  close  to 
the  disciple  of  Karrick's  retreat,  that  the 
snapping  teeth  closed  on  his  coat-tails. 

"If  by  any  misfortune,"  says  Doctor 
Karrick,  "  the  horse  is  allowed  to  feel  his 
power,  punishment  so  severe  that  it  w^ill 
never  be  forgotten  must  instantly  fol- 
low." "  Eatabook"  Paulding  approached 
the  prostrate  form  with  a  new  w^halebone 
whip.  Perhaps  he  thought  he  w'as  acting 
w4th  restraint.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
was  crazy  with  the  sort  of  rage  that  comes 
to  stubborn,  frustrated  little  men.  He 
raised  that  whip  and  cut  down  blindly. 
The  welt  showed  red.  He  struck  again 
and  again.  At  last,  completely  beyond 
his  own  control,  he  kicked,  but  he  kicked 
but  once.  A  blue  avenger  avalanched 
from  the  fence-rail.  ''Eatabook"  Pauld- 
ing measured  his  length  on  the  earth  and 
got  up  spitting  tanbark,  to  face,  through 
a  dazzling  shower  of  sparks  from  his  in- 
jured eye,  the  face  of  a  regenerated  Micky 
Medill,  who  had  struck  his  first  blow  in 
self-assertion,  and  who  in  doing  so  had 
outraged  all  codes. 

"Ain't  you  got  no  sense,"  he  panted; 
"  Dontchu  know  nawthin  a- tall  ?  Do  you 
want  to  spoil  that  haws?" 

The  articles  of  war  say  that  the  pen- 
alty for  striking  a  superior  officer  shall 
be  death  or  such  other  punishment  as  a 
court  martial  may  direct,  but  in  the  code 
of  the  cavalry  abuse  of  a  horse  is  the  un- 
pardonable sin.  Captain  Pop  Grantham 
weighed  carefully  the  force  of  the  two 
principles. 

"I  could  press  these  serious  charges 
against  Medill,  Paulding,"  he  said,  "but 
I'm  afraid  it  would  end  your  career  in  the 
cavalry,  for  I  would  equally  have  to  press 
these  charges  against  you." 

"But  he  struck  me,"  wailed  "Eata- 
book," and  black  evidence  of  the  truth 
rimmed  his  eye  like  a  crescent  moon. 

"I'm  sure  he  did,"  conceded  the  cap- 
tain, "but  you  could  have  struck  back. 


The  horse  couldn't,  you  know.  You  can 
take  your  choice." 

There  was  little  choice,  and  Paulding 
chose  wisely. 

"But  he  struck  me,  and  he  gets  off 
scot-free." 

"No,  he  doesn't,"  chuckled  old  Grant- 
ham; "I'm  going  to  give  him  that  horse 
to  train.  I  think  wx'll  make  a  man  of 
Medill  yet  if  the  colt  doesn't  make  a 
corpse  of  him.  There's  a  possibility  for 
your  comfort,  Paulding.  And  I  think, 
my  boy,  you'd  better  hunt  another  regi- 
ment and  start  over  again  without  Doctor 
Karrick.  I  know"  you  meant  well,  but 
you  started  wrong." 

The  son  of  Tarik  fell  heir  to  the  K 
Troop  name  of  Kavass.  Experience  had 
not  endeared  to  him  the  sight  of  man. 
Micky  Medill  spent  hours  and  days  sim- 
ply standing  at  the  end  of  his  stall,  croon- 
ing to  him  to  accustom  him  to  the  sound 
of  voices  and  to  convince  him  of  the  lack 
of  danger.  It  was  three  full  weeks  before 
the  colt  could  be  touched  without  crouch- 
ing and  trembling.  Two  months  passed 
before  he  could  be  mounted. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  tender- 
ness in  the  make-up  of  every  man.  It 
was  put  there  for  the  benefit  of  women 
and  children.  Soldiers  and  sailors  are 
consistently  herded  aw^ay  from  the  nat- 
ural objects  of  this  trait,  and  that  is  why 
pets  do  so  well  in  squad  rooms.  No  one 
could  wish  a  cur  a  kindlier  fate  than  to 
fall  in  with  a  company  of  infantry,  and 
barracks  are  usually  cluttered  with  every 
form  of  animal  life  from  horned  toads  to 
monkeys.  Micky  Medill  had  known  ht- 
tle  of  affection,  but  he  loved  the  slim 
black  gelding.  He  went  about  the  train- 
ing with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  for  a 
child.  He  w^as  sorry  for  the  colt's  terror, 
and  he,  above  all  men,  could  sympathize 
with  Kavass 's  fnendlessness  and  the  dread 
that  K  Troop  had  of  him.  In  the  end 
the  colt  forgot  the  bitter  experience  of  his 
recruit  weeks,  and  finally  Kavass  of  K 
Troop  became — w^ell,  Kavass  of  K  Troop. 
He  knew  every  trick  that  kindness  and 
patience  can  teach  an  intelligent  horse. 
He  became  the  best  three-mile  horse  in 
the  army.  He  could  leap  a  five-foot  hur- 
dle without  apparent  effort.  He  w^on  an 
important  steeplechase  when  the  troop 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Meyer,  Virginia. 
He  attended  a  New  York  horse  show  and 
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took  ribbons  in  the  charger  class.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  animals  that  were 
landed  in  Cuba  with  the  army  of  San- 
tiago. He  was  wounded  back  of  El 
Caney,  and  so  became  an  army  hero.  At 
last  he  distinguished  himself  internation- 
ally by  carrying  an  important  message 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  fifteen 
hours,  during  the  threatened  Ute  upris- 
ing— a  message  that  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  have  averted  a  threatened  In- 
dian war. 

No  Arab  of  romance  was  ever  a  more 
devoted  master  than  the  regenerated 
Micky  Medill.  He  had  found  something 
that  repaid  affection.  As  the  rider  and 
trainer  of  Kavass,  he  became  somebody 
in  his  little  world.  The  captain  perceived 
his  talent,  and  he  was  made  stable  orderly 
and  finally  sergeant.  There  were  no  bet- 
ter-conditioned horses  in  the  cavalry  than 
the  mounts  of  K  Troop,  and  between  the 
stable-sergeant's  pillow  and  the  manger 
of  Kavass  there  was  only  a  thin  board 
partition.  Good  and  bad  luck  came  to 
horse  and  rider  together.  Micky's  fame 
as  a  stable-manager  spread,  and  he  was 
offered  desirable  details. 

''I've  neither  kith  nor  kin,"  he  said,  in 
refusing  them.  ''My  home's  right  down 
along  the  K  Troop  picket-line.  I  don't 
need  no  furlough,  because  I'm  right  at 
home  where  I  am." 

But  an  inevitable  tragedy  always  im- 
pends over  the  life  of  an  army  horse.  He 
lasts  eight  years,  on  the  average.  Then 
he  must  give  place  to  younger,  stronger 
sinews.  He  is  condemned,  branded  "I. 
C,"  and  sold  for  what  he  will  bring,  or,  if 
very  old  or  injured,  he  is  shot.  Toward 
the  end  of  Kavass's  service  Micky  appre- 
hended this  danger  and  prepared  for  it. 
In  the  greasy  old  buckskin  belt  that  he 
always  wore  there  were  enough  skimped 
savings  to  buy  Kavass  and  to  endow  him 
in  pasturage  for  life. 

But  Kavass  far  outlived  the  average 
term.  Excellent  care  found  him  at  the 
age  of  twenty  still  able  to  do  his  daily  bit. 
The  regiment  was  proud  of  the  veteran 
trooper.  Duty  was  lightened  for  him. 
He  was  allowed  to  run  loose  at  horse  exer- 
cise and  sometimes  at  drill.  He  knew  the 
trumpet  calls  as  well  as  any  soldier.  He 
seemed  to  realize  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion, for  without  so  much  trapping  as  a 
neck-strap  he  would  fall  gravely  in  behind 


the  officers  and  lead  the  column  to  the 
drill  ground.  Sometimes  he  would  stop 
to  graze  near  the  manoeuvring  troop. 
Sometimes  he  would  take  his  place  in  the 
line  of  file-closers  and  follow  the  galloping 
rank  with  quite  the  precision  of  the  guided 
horses.  But  on  occasions  of  great  solem- 
nity,— President's  or  general's  reviews, — 
the  annual  presentation  of  the  colors,  and 
nearly  always  at  muster,  his  mane  and 
tail  carefully  waved,  his  hide  shining  like 
spun  silk,  his  dainty  hoofs  polished  to 
mirror  brightness,  Kavass  bore  the  snap- 
ping silken  guidon  of  K  Troop  at  the  head 
of  the  column  and  the  flank  of  the  line. 

K  Troop  went  to  the  Mexican  border 
mth  the  first  troops.  Ha\dng  no  captain, 
it  received  the  most  undesirable  stations. 
It  was  split  up  into  small  patrols  of  water- 
hole  guards,  with  headquarters  on  the 
Rio  Seco.  The  Seco  is  dry,  but  it  is  not 
a  river.  There  is  a  bowl-shaped  depres- 
sion in  the  alkaline  Arizona  plain,  and  at 
the  bottom  thereof  is  a  clear  spring  of  wa- 
ter that  runs  off  into  the  sand  and  dies. 
It  is  the  only  water  in  a  radius  of  sixteen 
miles,  and  any  raiding  party  moving 
north  from  Sonora  must  pass  by  the  Seco 
or  perish.  Here  Micky  and  Kavass  came 
w4th  a  detail  of  twenty,  and  here  also 
Captain  "Eatabook"  Paulding,  gray 
now  and  a  little  softened  after  eighteen 
years'  absence,  rejoined  his  troop.  When 
Micky  Medill  heard  of  the  advent  of  a 
new"  skipper,  his  throat  went  cold  wdth 
terror.  He  seated  himself  on  a  sand-dune 
to  think  it  out.  At  last  he  went  down 
where,  under  a  carefully  adjusted  bag- 
ging awning,  the  pampered  old  Kavass 
was  nonchalantly  munching  the  best  hay 
in  the  evening's  feed. 

"It's  all  right,  Kavass,  old  cabbage- 
nipper.  He  won't  do  anything.  People 
don't  remember  things  like  that  up  and 
save  'em  eighteen  years.  AnyAvay,  the 
colonel  wouldn't  let  him.  It's  all  right, 
Kavass."  But  deep  in  his  own  heart 
Sergeant  Micky  Medill  knew  that  it  was 
not  all  right.  "Eatabook"  Paulding 
might  not  consciously  intend  revenge,  but 
he  could  never  look  at  Micky  ^^dthout  re- 
membering what  happened  in  the  Reno 
corral.  He  could  never  see  Kavass  with- 
out a  clear  perception  of  the  duty  en- 
joined by  the  regulations. 

The  colonel  of  the  Sixteenth  was  the 
same  old  Grantham  that,  as  captain  of 
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K  Troop,  had  sent  Paulding  away.  He 
did  not  refer  to  it  when  the  new  captain 
reported.   He  had  other  things  to  think  of. 

"There  are  aU  kinds  of  rumors  along 
the  border,  Paulding.  I  don't  credit  'em. 
I've  been  stationed  on  the  fringe  of  Mex- 
ico too  long.  But  just  the  same — keep 
ready.  If  that  troop  isn't  fit,  get  it  fit. 
We  may  have  to  go  into  Mexico.  We 
may  have  to  resist  an  attack  on  the  line. 
Don't  get  caught  napping,  that's  all." 

"Eatabook"  Paulding  intended  to  see 
that  K  Troop  was  fit.  His  first  act  was 
to  examine  the  roster  and  the  descriptive 
cards  of  horses.  He  inspected  the  yel- 
lowed card  of  Kavass.  It  recalled  no 
memories,  for  Kavass  had  had  no  name 
when  Paulding  applied  the  methods  of 
Karrick,  but  there  were  the  damning  fig- 
ures. Kavass  was  twenty-three  years  old. 
The  lieutenant  who  had  commanded 
merely  smiled. 

''Of  course,  you  know  about  Kavass — 
Micky  Medill  and  Kavass.  The  troop 
horses  are  in  fine  shape.  But  you  can't 
pension  an  army  horse,  so  we  keep  old 
Kavass  on  and  feed  him  oats.  He's  a 
regimental  lares  and  penates  and  a  troop 
tutelary  deity." 

A  burning  shame  of  memories  tinged 
the  cheek  of  "Eatabook"  Paulding. 

"  Is  this  the  Medill — has  this  man  been 
in  the  troop  since  '96  ?  Ah —  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  have  deliberately 
liept  on  an  old,  unserviceable  horse  and 
fed  him  government  oats  ?  Why,  it's  mis- 
appropriation of  public  funds.  I  fail  to 
see  how  a  conscientious  officer  could  cer- 
tify his  forage  returns." 

The  word  went  out  through  the  camp  at 
the  Seco  that  Kavass  was  to  be  shot  as 
soon  as  the  captain  could  get  the  survey 
reports  through  the  sixteen-mile  trip  to 
regimental  headquarters  at  Duquesne. 
A  courier  rode  through  every  third  day. 
Horses  are  named  on  inspection  reports 
by  numbers  and  description  and  from 
the  returns  of  an  all-black  troop  the 
colonel  would  never  recognize  Kavass  by 
this  description:  "Black  gelding,  15-2, 
No.  I.  White  star.  Few  gray  hairs  in  off 
hind  fetlock."  Conscious  of  the  futility 
of  such  a  move,  Micky  Medill  yet  ap- 
pealed to  Caesar. 

"I  know  he's  too  old  to  do  duty,  cap- 
tain," he  said,  "but  don't  order  him  shot. 
Let  me  buy  him.     I've  saved  up   the 


money.  I've  got  enough  to  keep  him  for 
life.     I " 

"Superannuated  horses  are  not  sold  to 
irresponsible  soldiers,  Medill.  They  are 
shot.  It  says  so,"  said  "Eatabook" 
Paulding,  "in  the  regulations.  Senti- 
ment may  be  all  right  in  its  place,  but  its 
place  is  not  a  cavalry  outpost  where  seri- 
ous danger  is  threatening." 

The  face  of  Sergeant  Micky  was  a  mask 
of  tragedy,  and  "Eatabook"  Paulding 
ahvays  believed  that  he,  "Eatabook," 
was  a  conscientious  man. 

"I  w^ant  you  to  know,  Medill,  that  I 
never  have  personal  feelings  concerning  a 
soldier.  My  official  life  is  separate  from 
my  personal  experiences.  I  understand 
that  you  have  become  a  very  worthy  sol- 
dier. I  desire  you  to  know  that  I  harbor 
.no  animosity.  That  is  all.  The  horse 
will  be  shot  as  soon  as  these  papers  come 
back  from  the  colonel." 

This  happened  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  of  June.  As  every  one  knows,  that 
evening  Red  Ruiz's  gang  of  four  or  five 
hundred  banditti  rushed  the  little  out- 
post on  the  Seco. 

They  came  near  sunset,  and  in  the  first 
charge  through  the  camp  they  carried 
away  half  the  horses  on  the  picket  line. 
They  reckoned  without  the  efficiency  and 
amazing  rapidity  of  American  fire.  While 
they  were  still  milling  in  the  dust  and 
confusion  beyond  the  camp,  Paulding  and 
his  lieutenant  managed  to  get  a  fairly  re- 
spectable line  of  armed  men  to  the  pit's 
edge.  The  melee  of  horsemen  w^as  scarce- 
ly two  hundred  yards  away,  and  it  re- 
ceived the  first  blizzard  of  continuous 
lire  with  a  visible  shrinking  back.  Then 
their  leader  took  charge.  The  horsemen 
opened  and  circled,  and  K  Troop  was 
very  considerably  outnumbered  and  quite 
effectually  hemmed  in.  The  water-hole 
was  not  a  good  place  for  defense  because 
within  five  hundred  yards  there  were  high 
sand-dunes  from  which  every  cranny  of 
the  depression  could  be  searched  with 
fire.  The  Mexicans  had  a  machine  gun, 
and  they  used  it.  TwdHght  fell,  and  they 
called  upon  K  Troop  to  surrender.  Micky 
Medill  w^as  the  sole  dispenser  of  .Spanish 
as  it  is  spoken  across  the  border.  Paul- 
ding told  him  to  return  the  defiance  of  the 
Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  and  he  did  it  in 
this  wise: 

"Go  to  hell." 
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"  'Sta  Wayno,"  replied  Hermenechildo 
Ruiz;  "in  the  morning  we  shall  have  tar- 
get practice,  and  we  shall  see  who  goes  to 
hell." 

There  was  only  one  chance  for  K  Troop. 
Night  came  on  with  a  blanket  of  thunder- 
clouds, drawn  like  a  curtain  up  from  the 
Baboquievari  hills.  The  night  would  be 
so  dark  that  there  was  a  chance  for  a 
mounted  man  to  slip  through  to  regimen- 
tal headquarters  on  the  Bravo  sixteen 
miles  away.  If  that  could  be  done,  relief 
might  reach  the  Seco  by  dawn.  The  men, 
talking  in  a  little  group  at  the  pit-edge 
discussed  this.  They  even  drew  lots 
among  volunteers  and  a  recruit  called 
Slimmy  held  up  the  short  end  of  a  broken 
match.    It  was  then  that  Medill  spoke. 

"  You  got  a  mother,  ain't  you,  Slimmy  ? 
Wot  have  I  got?  Nothin'.  I  speak  Greaser 
and  you  don't.  I'm  an  old  soldier  and  I 
know  how  to  ride.  The  Greasers  didn't 
get  Merton's  horse.  He's  the  best  long- 
distance horse  in  the  regiment.  They 
ain't  got  nothin'  that  can  smell  his  dust. 
If  it  was  ten  years  back  and  I  had  Kavass 
as  he  was  then,  I  wouldn't  have  given  this 
ride  a  thought.  But  you  give  me  Merton's 
horse  and  I'll  make  the  Bravo  in  an  hour." 

They  would  not  listen  to  him.  He  had 
had  his  chance  and  earned  his  quiet,  they 
said.  It  was  necessary  for  Medill  to 
speak  his  mind.  Micky  Aledill  addressed 
himself  to  the  uses  of  oratory  and  stood 
up  like  Cicero  in  the  forum.  "Fellers," 
he  said,  "I've  rid  one  haws  for  twenty 
years.  You  may  think  you  know  what 
that  means,  but  I  don't  reckon  you  do.  I 
ain't  had  no  family  since  I  can  remember. 
Don't  guess  I  ever  had  one.  Livin'  down 
at  the  stables  an'  all,  I  ain't  even  had  no 
bunkie  like  most  of  you.  I  ain't  had  noth- 
in'. Just  this  haws,  this  one  little  haws. 
I  used  to  be  a  bum.  Everybody  took  a 
swat  at  me.  I  got  this  little  haws  when 
everybody  was  takin'  a  swat  at  him  too. 
We  sort  of  bucked  the  game  together  and 
we  pulled  out.  You  all  know  about  me 
an'  him.  Well,  this  mornin'  the  new 
skipper,  he  decided  to  shoot  Kavass. 
Mebbe  it's  better  that  way,  but  mebbe  it 
ain't.  I  wanted  to  buy  him.  This  skip- 
per don't  like  me,  and  he  hates  Kavass. 
He's  got  a  good  reason,  and  I  don't  blame 
him.  But  if  Kavass  has  got  to  be  shot,  I 
don't  want  to  be  here  to  hear  about  it — 
not  here  nor  anywhere.    I  don't  reckon  I 


could  stand  it.  If  he  had  a  chanct  it 
would  be  all  right.  If  he  could  get  shot 
in  a  scrap,  that's  the  way  he'd  want  to 
end  his  service,  just  like  you  nur  me. 
But  that  ain't  in  the  cards.  They're  goin' 
to  shoot  him  out  back  of  a  bush  just  like 
you'd  shoot  a  sheep.  That  haws  is  a 
soldier,  he  is,  and  he  deserves  something 
better. 

"Now,  the  colonel,  he  knows  all  this. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I've  got  a  chanct.  If 
I  can  ride  in  with  a  big  grand-stand  play 
— pardon  comin'  too  late,  and  all  like 
that — if  I  can  ride  out  of  here  on  Mer- 
ton's horse  and  save  the  garrison,  mebbe 
the  colonel  will  hear  about  it,  mebbe  even 
the  general,  and  mebbe  they 'U  say,  '  My 
worthy  man,  wot  can  I  do  for  you  ? '  Hke 
they  do  in  books.  Then  I'll  stand  up  and 
say:  'Let  me  buy  Kavass.'  Don't  you 
see  there's  a  chanct  of  it.  If  it  don't  work 
out,  then  that  suits  me.  But  I  don't  want 
to  see  old  Kavass  shot  like  a  sheep  and 
neither  do  you." 

The  soldiers  were  not  hard  to  con\dnce. 
They  understood  the  sentiment  and  they 
appreciated  the  courage.  But  "Eata- 
book"  Paulding  was  not  so  easily  pla- 
cated. However,  Medill  was  the  only 
volunteer  that  came  to  him,  and  it  is  not 
customary  to  order  men  on  such  duties. 

Merton's  little  black  gelding  was 
brought  down  and  tied  to  the  same  post 
with  Kavass  while  there  was  stih  Hght 
enough  to  see.  Medill's  saddle  was  laid 
on  the  ground  near  the  headpost  of  the 
two  horses.  Then  the  little  squad  waited 
until  the  blackness  of  night,  and  the  first 
sergeant  and  ^ledill  went  down  to  saddle 
up.  They  could  scarcely  see  their  hands, 
but  everything  had  been  prepared  before- 
hand. The  first  sergeant  untied  the  hal- 
ter-strap from  the  post,  and  Medill  turned, 
feehng  in  the  darkness  for  the  horse  that 
remained. 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  tell  you  good-by,  little 
haws,"  he  said,  when  the  first  sergeant 
had  led  his  mount  delicately  out  of  ear- 
shot. The  head  he  held  was  impatiently 
twitched  aside.  "Fussy — eh — old  cab- 
bage-nipper," said  the  aggrieved  Medill. 
"Uppish  at  yer  old  bunkie,  eh — oh,  little 
haws — little  haws — little  haws."  He 
turned,  and  fumbled  through  the  dark- 
ness for  the  sergeant  and  Merton's  horse. 

A  whisper  ran  around  the  pit  that  Me- 
dill was  leaving.    The  air  was  heavy  w^ith 


He  turned  and  fired  almost  in  the  face  of  the  pursuer,  who  had  drawn  up  even  with  his  horse's  haunches. 
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the  oppression  that  just  precedes  a  wind- 
less summer  rain.  The  men  strained  their 
ears  in  the  dead  silence,  and  they  heard 
the  padding  of  feet  in  the  soft  drift,  then 
the  swish  of  loose  sand  breaking  down 
the  pit-wall,  then  silence  again.  Once  a 
match  flared  somewhere  out  in  the  dark- 
ness— flared  and  went  out  into  blackness 
again.    There  followed  interminable  min- 


utes. Then  a  greenish-yellow  stab  of  fire 
split  the  night,  a  rifle  thudded  on  the  si- 
lence. Therfe  was  the  sound  of  many 
voices  and  the  thundering  of  hoofs,  then 
more  shots  faintly,  far  away.  Then  dead 
silence  again.  The  remnant  of  K  Troop 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  saved  or 
doomed. 

Medill  led  quietly  out  and  mounted. 
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He  had  expected  difficulty  in  mounting 
Merton's  horse,  but  the  animal  stood  per- 
fectly. They  walked  cautiously  through 
the  soft  sand.  Then  a  voice  spoke  at  his 
very  elbow.  It  was  a  challenge  and  called 
for  the  countersign,  but  Medill  did  not 
know  it. 

^^ Eh,  honihre,  tiene  fosforo?'' 

"No  tengo,"  he  grumbled,  and  a  rifle 
went  off  so  close  to  his  face  that  his  cheek 
was  powder-burned.  He  sent  both  spurs 
home  cruelly.  The  horse  grunted  as  no 
spur-trained  horse  ever  does,  but  he  an- 
swered to  the  spur  like  a  catapult.  "Ka- 
vass  never  started  quicker  in  his  palmiest 
day,"  thought  Micky  as  the  rush  of  air 
struck  his  cheek. 

He  might  have  been  safe  had  it  not  been 
for  the  approaching  storm.  A  little  flicker 
of  heat  hghtning  beginning  away  off  in  the 
north  with  faint  flashes,  suddenly  flared 
across  the  whole  sky.  Micky  looked  under 
his  bridle  arm  and  it  seemed  that  half  a 
hundred  mounted  men  were  spurring 
after  him.  The  onrush  of  darkness  was 
punctuated  by  foolish  shots.  A  bullet 
whimpered  over  his  head.  He  struck  the 
pounded  road  where  his  hoof-beats  began 
drumming.  It  revealed  his  position  and 
direction,  but  it  was  safer,  surer  footing, 
and  it  gave  the  horse  direction  in  the 
darkness.  When  the  lightning  flashed 
again  he  had  gained  perceptibly.  It  was 
on  this  first  rush  that  he  expected  to  lose 
his  pursuers,  but  there  was  something 
wrong  in  his  calculation.  Either  Mer- 
ton's horse  was  not  showing  speed  or  the 
bandits  were  better  mounted  than  he  had 
supposed.  He  gained,  but  he  did  not  gain 
enough.  He  spurred,  and  the  horse  al- 
ways ajnswered  with  an  effort,  but  the  ef- 
fort soon  died.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
perhaps  a  chance  shot  had  taken  effect. 
At  last  he  knew  that  he  would  not  dis- 
tance his  pursuers  at  once,  so  he  allowed 
the  horse  to  take  a  longer,  even,  and  more 
rhythmic  gait.  The  next  light-flash  re- 
vealed a  dangerous  gain  to  the  men  be- 
hind him.  He  pressed  the  horse  with  his 
legs  instead  of  the  spurs  in  a  way  that 
he  had  always  ridden  Kavass.  There 
was  an  instant  answer  in  speed,  a  gather- 
ing of  muscles.  He  reached  forward  and 
patted  the  wet  neck. 

"Merton's  a  better  rider  than  I 
thought,  old  horse — can't  you  let  out 
another  notch?" 


A  big  rain-drop  flopped  in  his  face,  but 
he  was  riding  the  very  edge  of  a  storm  to 
north  and  west.  He  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  waiting  for  hght,  and  when  it 
came  he  saw  that  the  mass  of  the  ruck 
was  gone!  There  were  black  splotches  on 
the  road,  and  he  could  hear  shouts ;  there 
were  not  more  than  five  men  on  his  trail. 
But  they  were  very  close.  He  urged  the 
horse  again.  Suddenly  fear  choked  him. 
The  horse  was  giving  out.  He  knew  it  by 
the  rasping  wheeze  of  breathing,  by  the 
sudden  pumping  of  the  powerful  heart 
under  his  own  calves.  He  had  pounded 
forty  minutes  at  a  killing  gallop.  That 
was  enough  to  break  a  cold-blooded  horse, 
but  not  Merton's  horse.  The  terrible 
feeling  of  riding  a  horse  to  death  over- 
came him.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  urge  a 
beast  that  is  giving  you  everything;  to 
urge  him  until  he  gives  all.  A  cold- 
blooded horse  cannot  be  so  ridden.  He 
will  refuse,  slow  down,  and  stop  ex- 
hausted. It  is  the  nobility  that  gives 
more  that  makes  it  hard  to  demand  so 
much.  Micky  urged  continuously  now — 
not  with  spurs,  because  the  horse  an- 
swered knee-pressure  better,  and  the  an- 
swer always  came,  though  the  effort  died 
almost  at  once.  The  rise  of  the  shoulder 
became  labored,  the  spring  from  the 
haunches  was  sluggish  and  lifeless.  The 
men  behind  him  were  so  close  that  he 
could  hear  the  labored  breathing  of  their 
horses.  He  spurred  mercilessly.  He  un- 
holstered  his  automatic.  He  knew  the 
futility  of  galloping  shots,  but  he  hoped 
to  make  the  pursuers  draw  back,  and  he 
fired  three  times  into  the  darkness  behind 
him.  Beyond  the  flash  a  big  man  was 
drawing  upon  him  not  ten  yards  away. 
He  spurred  again,  knowing  that  the  failing 
horse  was  giving  his  best.  He  ran  his 
hand  all  along  the  neck  and  haunches, 
thinking  that  the  horse  might  have  been 
hit,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  a  wound.  A 
shot  sounded  close  behind.  A  biting  pain 
ran  up  his  bridle  arm.  He  turned  and 
fired  almost  in  the  face  of  the  pursuer,  who 
had  drawn  up  even  with  his  horse's 
haunches.  He  saw  rider  and  beast  go 
down  in  a  floundering  heap.  The  light- 
ning flashed  in  one  long  search-light  flare. 
Behind  him  men  were  still  riding,  but  when 
he  turned  to  look  ahead  he  shouted  aloud. 

"One  more  little  spurt,  old  Merton. 
One  more  jump  against  it.    One  more  if 
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it  kills  you,  and  I  reckon  it  will."  And  he 
spurred  again,  for  at  his  very  feet  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Bravo  dropped  away. 
In  infinite  detail,  like  the  startling  eifect 
of  a  movie  through  the  negative  film, 
every  motte  of  stunted  sage-brush,  every 
little  hummock  and  swale  was  pricked 
out  in  blinding  white  and  inky  shadows  of 
blackness — the  turn  of  the  road  beyond 
the  stream,  the  black  streak  in  the  lime- 
stone outcrop,  where  the  Bravo  has  worn 
itself  a  miniature  canyon  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock,  a  ditch  with  perpendicu- 
lar sides  fifteen  feet  from  brim  to  brim. 
There  was  a  hand-rail  bridge  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Bravo,  and  half  a  mile  away 
was  the  first  outpost  camp.  Medill  saw 
sanctuary, 

''Just^a  little  half-mile,  Merton,"  he 
coaxed.  ''Just  one  little  jump."  The 
horse  was  failing  fast,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
his  stride  was  weak  and  floundering.  He 
was  being  ridden  to  his  death,  and  yet 
Micky  spurred  him,  for  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  was  drawing  in  again  on  the  harder 
road. 

Suddenly  the  plain  lit  up  w4th  that 
glaring  black-and-whiteness  once  again. 
They  were  splashing  through  freshly 
caked  mud.  The  storm  to  the  north  had 
been  spilled  on  a  long  mountainside  in 
what  is  called  a  cloudburst.  A  bore  of 
rushing  water  had  filled  the  whole  Bravo 
valley  with  a  flood  that  receded  almost 
as  soon  as  it  had  come,  leaving  the  road 
soapy  with  caked  clay,  but  ahead  of  him, 
not  fifty  yards,  he  saw  that  the  bridge 
was  gone.  He  groaned  and  closed  his 
eyes.  It  was  not  too  great  a  leap  for  a 
fresh  horse — the  wet  ditch  of  the  Bravo — 
the  young  Kavass  w^ould  have  taken  it  in 
a  breeze,  but  Merton 's  horse  was  already 
gone.  Medill  knew  it — knew  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  chance  in  ten  with  the  men 
already  at  his  back,  knew  that  he  was  cut 
off  at  the  moment  of  safety. 

The  horse  was  weaving  in  his  stride, 
but  suddenly  Medill  felt  him  stiffen.  No 
one  who  has  ever  ridden  a  horse  at  hur- 
dles can  fail  to  know  that  feeling.  It  is 
the  horse's  acceptance  of  the  wager,  his 
promise  to  try  the  jump. 

''Goodol'  fool,"  said  Micky;  ''go  to  it, 
you  wild  wallopus,  I'm  with  you  to  the 
last  jump."  He  closed  his  legs  in  support 
almost  convulsively,  and  as  he  leaned  to 
the    take-off    he   instinctively  used   the 


w^ords  he  always  spoke  to  Kavass  at  the 
moment  of  final  effort. 

"Hup,  good  man.  Hup  if  it's  the  last 
hup  you  ever  do." 

The  horse  left  the  take-off  like  a  rock 
from  a  catapult.  The  bank  caved  under 
his  spurning  feet,  and  Micky  set  his  teeth 
an*d  closed  his  eyes.  He  expected  to 
crash  against  the  opposite  wall,  and  he 
nerved  himself  for  the  shock.  It  was  not 
a  great  jump  for  a  hunter,  but  it  broke 
this  horse's  heart.  He  rose  dying  and  fell 
almost  dead,  but  he  fell  safely.  The  bank 
gave  way  under  his  feet,  but  he  stumbled 
blindly  along  the  road,  his  knees  failing  at 
each  stride.  He  staggered,  recovered, 
stumbled,  and  fell  in  a  headlong  heap. 
Shots  sounded  at  that  instant.  Micky 
Medill  wxnt  down  amid  an  avalanche  of 
horse  flesh.  The  men  of  the  Bravo  out- 
post came  out  with  a  lantern  and  picked 
him  up.  He  was  still  dazed  and  uncer- 
tain, but  he  stretched  each  leg  in  turn. 
He  was  whole.  He  gave  his  message;  a 
soldier  ran  to  headquarters  with  it. 

Another  man  mth  a  lantern  was  bend- 
ing over  the  horse. 

"Yes,  and  Merton's  horse,"  said 
Micky;  "is  he  dead? " 

"Merton's  horse?  Where's  Merton? 
That  ain't  Merton's  horse.  That's  Ka- 
vass, and  he's  almost  in." 

Medill  did  not  have  to  argue.  Sud- 
denly, in  memory  of  a  hundred  incidents 
of  his  ride,  he  kneuK  He  had  been  Wind. 
The  horses  had  been  switched  in  the 
dark,  but  he  had  had  no  time  to  think. 

"Kavass!" 

He  rushed  over  and  sank  down  beside 
the  stretched-out  head.  The  great  eyes 
were  already  glazing.  There  was  not  a 
movement  save  the  faintest  flurry  of  a 
nostril  out  of  w^hich  a  little  blood  was 
trickling. 

"He's  whickerin'  to  me — oh,"  said 
Micky  Medifl.     "Kavass " 

The  old  head  fell  limp.  The  sergeant 
with  the  lantern  placed  a  sympathetic 
hand  on  Micky's  shoulder. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am  for  you,  Micky,"  he  said.  "  It 
was  a  turrable  thing." 

But  Micky  stood  up  courageously. 

"It  wasn't  a  turrable  thing  at  all,  ser- 
geant. It  was  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world.  It's  the  way  he'd  'a'  wanted  to  go. 
He  was  a  soldier,  that  little  Kavass." 
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EE-MAN  JOHN  was  going 
away.  This  was  sad  news 
for  Miss  Margery,  who 
had  no  other  friend  in  all 
the  high,  lonely  hills;  but 
for  Bee-Man  John  it  was 
glad  news,  and  as  he  spoke  of  it  there 
was  a  Hght  in  his  kind  old  eyes  that  Miss 
Margery  had  never  seen  there  before. 

"You'll  come  back?"  she  asked  %\4st- 
fully. 

"I'm  going  to  Jean,"  he  said. 

Then  she  knew  that  he  would  not  come 
back,  for  the  bee-man's  wife,  Jean,  had 
gone  to  God  years  before — a  journey  that 
Miss  Margery's  mother  had  also  taken 
before  she  was  old  enough  to  remember, 
and  from  which,  she  had  somehow  come 
to  understand,  there  is  no  returning. 

She  longed  to  cry,  but  the  fierce  pride 
of  seven  years  upheld  her.  Yet  as  she 
looked  down  at  the  tiny  glen  with  its 
grass-fringed  spring,  its  sloping  garden, 
and  the  terraced  ledge  where  the  white 
dwelUngs  of  the  bees  caught  the  late  after- 
noon sun,  she  snatched  at  a  last  hope. 

"But  the  garden,"  she  reminded  him  in 
a  low  voice. 

"There  are  gardens  where  I  am  going," 
said  the  bee-man,  his  eyes  on  the  far  ho- 
rizon. "My  Jean  has  walked  in  them 
many  a  year." 

"And  the  bees,"  she  pleaded  desper- 
ately. 

The  old  man's  gaze  came  back  to  the 
small  face  at  his  knee. 

"Ah,  to  be  sure!"  he  murmured  with 
an  air  of  recollecting  something.  "I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  them.  Your 
father  will  take  care  of  the  hiving  and 
honey,  but  there's  another  thing  I  doubt 
he'll  remember."  He  leaned  forward  con- 
fidentially. 

"The  bees  may  try  to  follow  me,"  he 
said.  "You  see,  I've  been  their  master  a 
great  many  years.  So  I  want  you  to 
come  up  and  tell  them  yourself,  Miss 
Margery,  and  explain  to  them  that  they're 
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to  stay  here  and  make  honey  for  the  lit- 
tle girl  I  love.  Could  you  do  this  for 
me?" 

Miss  Margery  slipped  her  warm  hand 
into  her  friend's  and  nodded.  Already 
she  felt  less  desolate,  for  the  bee-man 
talked  as  if  he  were  not  going  so  very  far, 
after  all. 

"There's  the  garden,  too,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  pause.  "Your  father  has  the  fine 
big  one  below,  and  I  rather  thought  I'd 
hke  you  to  look  after  this  one  for  me.  In 
the  years  before  you  came  I  used  to  let 
the  rabbits  and  squirrels  share  it  with  me, 
they  were  such  gay  company.  It's  not 
much  to  take  care  of,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  it  was  being  useful  still — a  sort  of 
place  for  the  hunted  to  have  peace,"  he 
added  softly. 

"Oh,  yes!"  whispered  Miss  Margery, 
her  clasp  tightening  on  his  hand.  "I'll 
do  it.  It'll  be  a  great  deal  for  me  to  do, 
won't  it?  I  expect  I'll  be  pretty  busy." 
She  swallowed  a  lump  that  had  been  both- 
ering her  throat  and  hoped  the  bee-man 
hadn't  noticed  it. 

"Then  I  may  depend  on  you,"  he  said, 
leaning  back  with  an  air  of  relief. 

As  she  went  down  the  rocky  trail  Miss 
Margery's  thoughts  were  not  so  much  of 
the  bee-man's  going  as  of  all  the  things  he 
was  depending  on  her  to  do  for  him.  The 
old  man  watching  from  his  doorway  above 
knew  that  this  was  so  and  smiled,  for  now 
he  could  go  quite  gladly  to  his  Jean. 

Two  mornings  later  Miss  Margery's 
father  stood  by  her  bed  and  told  her  how 
Bee-Man  John  had  been  carried  down  to 
the  valley  in  the  night,  the  first  stage  of 
the  journey  to  his  Jean.  For  a  moment 
she  forgot  the  important  secret  in  her 
desolation,  but  through  the  first  rush  of 
tears  she  caught  sight  of  a  tiny  pilgrim 
buzzing  in  through  the  open  door.  It 
darted  seekingly  about  the  room,  then  out 
again  into  the  sun,  and  at  the  sight  Miss 
Margery's  sobs  ceased  abruptly. 

"Oh,"  she  murmured,  scrambling  to 
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her  feet,  "I  must  hurry  and  go  up  before 
it's  too  late." 

''I  don't  think  you  understand,  dear," 
said  her  father  gently. 

"  I  do,"  said  Miss  Margery.  She  was  a 
child  of  few  words.  "But  there's  some- 
thing I  have  to  tend  to  for  him." 

''Oh,  the  garden,"  said  her  father;  for 
the  bee-man  had  made  sure  of  his  pur- 
pose. 

''And  the  bees,"  said  Miss  Margery, 
fussing  at  a  refractory  button.  "  I  almost 
forgot  them  when  you — when  you  told 
me." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  plodding,  a 
sturdy,  serious  little  figure,  up  to  the  gar- 
den of  Bee-Man  John. 

The  bee-man's  cabin  stood  with  wide- 
s-vvomg  door  above  the  hoary  boulders  of 
the  glen.  Miss  Margery  would  not  look 
at  that,  for  she  had  a  feeling  that  the  sight 
of  its  emptiness  might  snatch  away  the 
comfort  of  her  mission.  Instead  she 
cHmbed  carefully  down  to  the  terrace 
w^here  the  beehives  hung  like  a  Swiss  ham- 
let above  the  bubbling  spring.  It  was 
very  still,  except  for  a  regular  humming 
sound,  so  faint  as  to  be  almost  inaudible. 
But  Miss  Margery  heard  and  her  face 
brightened.     She  was  not  too  late  ! 

At  the  end  of  the  terrace  stood  a  large 
hive  a  Httle  apart  from  the  rest.  It  had 
good  reason  for  its  exclusiveness,  for  Bee- 
Man  John  had  often  retailed  to  Miss  Mar- 
gery the  proud  Italian  lineage  of  its  queen. 
These  bees  were  the  gentlest  of  all,  and  she 
put  her  lips  quite  fearlessly  to  the  fragrant 
door. 

"Bee-Man  John  has  gone  away,"  she 
whispered.  "He's  gone  to  Jean,  who  lives 
in  the  gardens  of  God.  There  are  bees 
there,  I  think,  so  he  wants  you  to  stay  and 
make  honey  for  us.  I'd  like  you  to  stay, 
too,"  she  added  wistfully.  "It'll  be 
lonely  if  you  don't." 

A  brown  bee  slipped  through  the  nar- 
row opening,  circled  above  Miss  Mar- 
gery's head,  then  returned  within  its 
dusky  house. 

"That  means  they  understand,"  she 
said  contentedly;  and  she  went  on  down 
the  line,  making  sure  of  each  hive,  even 
to  the  fierce  little  native  bees  that  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  an  old  fruit  box 
against  the  hill. 
^    "Though   they're   so    cross,   it   didn't 


really  matter  about  them  staying,"  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  got  up  from  her 
knees. 

Miss  Margery's  father  accepted  with 
amused  tolerance  her  jealous  appropria- 
tion of  the  little  garden  in  the  upper  glen. 

"I  must  take  care  of  it  myself,"  she 
announced,  "for  he  told  me  what  to  do, 
and  he's  depending  on  me." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  "^dth  the 
things  when  they're  grown?" 

"The  hollyhocks  and  roses  are  for  the 
bees.  And  the  vegittibles" — she  accom- 
pHshed  the  word  -with  difficulty,  then  re- 
peated it  to  show  how  naturally  it  came — 
"the  vegittibles  are  for  the  things  that 
were  his  friends  before  we  came,  the — " 
She  broke  off  sharply  as  she  caught  sight 
of  a  clumsy,  box-like  thing  on  the  ground 
beside  her  father.  "Oh,"  she  cried, 
"you're  not  making  it  to  catch  my  rab- 
bits!" 

"Run  along,"  said  her  father  with 
guilty  haste.  He  had  meant  to  keep  the 
trap  hidden. 

"But  they're  such  little  rabbits,"  plead- 
ed Miss  Margerys;  "and  I'll  feed  them, 
truly  I  "will,  so  they  won't  go  into  your 
garden.  I'll  give  them  my  lettuces  that  I 
don't  like,  any^-ay." 

"Unfortunately,  their  taste  runs  to 
young  squash  plants,"  murmured  her 
father  -udth  a  rueful  smile. 

"But  I  can't  have  them  hurt !"  wailed 
Miss  Margery.  "Oh,  don't  set  the  trap 
there!"  She  sprang  passionately  for- 
ward, only  to  meet  her  father's  restraining 
arm.  The  expression  on  the  handsome, 
care-worn  face  of  the  man  was  oddly  re- 
produced on  the  defiant  brow  of  his  Httle 
daughter. 

"Run  along.  Miss  Margery,"  he  said 
curtly.  "  I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  didn't  have 
to." 

She  turned  away  with  a  Httle  choking 
sound  and  began  to  climb  the  hiH,  the 
broken  shovel  that  she  had  appropriated 
as  her  special  gardening  tool  trailing  dis- 
consolately after.  She  could  not  know 
how  hard  it  was  for  the  man  not  to  foUow 
and  try  to  comfort  her.  The  struggle  for 
livelihood  for  himself  and  her  was  harry- 
ing him  to  this  seeming  cruelty,  but  that, 
too,  was  beyond  her  understanding.  All 
she  knew  was  that  her  father,  pitiful  even 
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of  a  scratched  finger  upon  his  Httle  daugh- 
ter, was  planning  to  kill  the  shy,  soft-eyed 
creatures  that  had  been  her  greatest  joy 
since  Bee-Man  John's  going. 

*'If  only  they  lived  in  his  garden,"  she 
thought  bitterly,  "not  even  Daddy  could 
have  touched  them  there !" 

She  looked  across  the  canyon  to  where 
the  giant  boulder  that  was  the  rabbits' 
home  slept  under  the  warm  sun.  Each 
morning  as  she  climbed  the  hill  she  had 
looked  across  at  the  boulder  with  a  glow 
in  her  heart  to  think  of  the  bright-eyed 
family  of  cottontails  cuddled  underneath. 
Sometimes  she  had  made  a  detour  across 
the  canyon  and,  lying  flat,  had  wriggled 
her  way  into  the  hollow,  so  that  her  face 
was  thrillingly  close  to  the  watchful  furry 
balls  pressed  against  the  rock.  The  moth- 
er cottontail  had  grown  so  used  to  her 
visits  that  she  would  even  tolerate  a  gen- 
tle caress. 

"Maybe  they  would  let  me  ta*ke  them 
up  to  his  garden  ! "  thought  Miss  Margery 
with  sudden  hope.  She  dropped  her  shov- 
el and,  scrambling  down  through  the  tan- 
gle of  wild  lilac  and  manzanita  bushes, 
sped  across  the  canyon.  "A  place  where 
the  hunted,"  the  old  bee-man's  words  rang 
through  her  memory  Hke  a  refrain,  "a 
place  where  the  hunted  may  find  peace ! " 

The  mother  rabbit  was  just  hopping  out 
of  her  underground  hallway,  but  the  sight 
of  Miss  Margery's  head  at  the  entrance 
sent  her  scuttling  back  again.  Provok- 
ingly  enough,  she  seemed  to  scent  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  wind  and  made  her 
benefactress's  task  one  of  difficulty.  By 
a  deft  sweep  of  her  hand,  however.  Miss 
Margery  at  last  captured  her  and  tucked 
her  securely  inside  her  blue  sailor  suit. 

"Though  you  don't  deserve  to  be 
saved,"  she  said  severely  as  she  picked 
up  the  two  palpitating  babies  and  started 
to  back  carefully  out  of  the  hole.  "You 
ought  to  have  known  I  wouldn't  hurt 
you." 

She  climbed  the  trail  mth  deliberation, 
thrilling  deliciously  to  feel  the  wild  little 
hearts  against  her  side.  The  glen  looked 
unusually  beautiful  to  her  happy  eyes, 
with  its  clump  of  wild  hollyhocks  catching 
the  mellow  afternoon  light  and  its  ancient 
elder  by  the  spring  flaunting  a  glorious 
second  youth  in  the  embrace  of  a  crimson 
honeysuckle.     Even  the  crisp  rows  of  let- 


tuce and  blood-red  beets  had  borrowed 
loveliness  from  the  hour. 

"And  you  shall  live  under  this  big  rock 
here,"  crooned  Miss  Margery  as  she  knelt 
with  her  burden,  "and  there  will  be  no 
traps  or  anything  to  hurt  you.  And  it'll 
be  most  convenient  to  the  vegittibles," 
she  added  with  a  sudden  drop  to  the 
practical. 

"  Is  this  Bee-Man  John's  place  ?  "  asked 
a  low  voice  above  her.  Miss  Margery, 
startled,  let  go  her  hold  upon  the  mother 
rabbit.  Fortunately,  the  frightened  crea- 
ture sought  refuge  in  the  very  hole  that 
had  been  selected  as  her  future  home. 

"But  she  might  have  gone  somewhere 
else,"  said  Miss  Margery,  looking  up  re- 
proachfully, "and  it's  important  for  her 
to  stay  where  she's  safe.  Oh,"  with  sud- 
den recognition,  "it's  the  dark  lady  from 
Squaw  Creek!" 

"How  did  you  know  me?"  asked  the 
stranger,  a  faint  accent  of  surprise  pierc- 
ing the  tired  Hstlessness  of  her  voice.  Miss 
Margery  paused  as  if  gathering  her  asso- 
ciations with  the  face  whose  rare  beauty 
was  marred  now  by  lines  of  weariness  and 
spent  emotion. 

"We  stopped  at  your  ranch  when  Dad- 
dy was  bringing  me  here  to  live,"  she  said, 
"and  I  was  thirsty,  and  a  very  nice  man 
gave  me  water  in  a  tall  glass.  And  his 
hand  shook  so  he  dropped  the  glass,  and 
then  you  were  angry " 

She  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  remi- 
niscence with  zeal  until  she  became  aware 
that  these  details  were  terrible  to  the  dark 
lady.  She  had  hidden  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"Even  the  child  noticed  it,"  Miss  Mar- 
gery heard  her  mutter.  "Oh,  I  did  right 
to  leave  him !" 

"  What  did  I  notice  ?  "  asked  Miss  Mar- 
gery with  puzzled  brows. 

Instead  of  answering,  the  visitor  raised 
her  head  and,  sweeping  back  her  hair  with 
a  passionate  gesture,  disclosed  an  angry 
welt  across  the  whiteness  of  her  forehead. 

"Well?"  she  demanded  harshly. 

"You've  hurt  yourself!"  cried  Miss 
Margery  in  distress. 

"My  husband  struck  me.  The  very 
nice  man  whose  hands  shook . "  Her  laugh 
was  not  pleasant  to  hear. 

"Oh,"  protested  Miss  Margery.  "He 
didn't  mean  to !     He  was  a  kind  man  ! " 
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''Very  kind,  kind  and  charming  when 
he's  what  he  calls  'himself.'  But  that's 
very  seldom  lately,  and  this  morning  some- 
thing I  said  made  him  angry  and  he  did — 
this.  He  can  die  alone  hke  any  drmikard 
now,  but  I'll  not  go  back  to  him !" 

Miss  Margery  was  silent  before  a  trag- 
edy too  deep  for  her  understanding;  yet 
her  tenacious  little  heart  made  excuses  for 
the  blue-eyed  man,  even  in  the  face  of  his 
terrible  deed.  The  woman's  jarring  scorn 
when  she  named  him  dimly  suggested  a 
provocation. 

"But  I  don't  know  why  I  told  you 
this,"  murmured  her  visitor,  sinking  into 
apathy  again.  "I  must  find  Bee-Man 
John.     He  helped  me  once  before." 

"Bee-Man  John  isn't  here.  He's  gone 
to  God,"  said  Miss  Margery. 

"  You  mean  he's  dead  ?  "  asked  the  dark 
lady  in  a  startled  voice.  Miss  Margery 
winced  at  the  baldness  of  the  question. 
She  had  never  put  it  to  herself  that  way. 

"What  shall  I  do,  then?"  asked  the 
stranger  helplessly.  "  I'm  so  tired,  I  can't 
go  back!" 

One  of  the  baby  cottontails  began  to 
scramble  about  inside  Miss  Margery's 
blouse,  and  she  drew  out  her  two  charges 
quickly.  "I'd  almost  forgotten  them," 
she  explained.  "These  are  some  of  the 
hunted,  so  I'm  bringing  them  here.  Bee- 
Man  John  said  this  was  a  place  for  the 
hunted  to  have  peace." 

"For  the  hunted  to  have  peace,"  re- 
peated her  \isitor  with  a  curious  soften- 
ing of  her  voice. 

"They  were  eating  my  Daddy's  gar- 
den," nodded  Miss  Margery.  "He — he 
felt  he  must  set  a  trap  for  them.  He  had 
to,"  she  added  with  some  vague  instinct 
of  loyalty;  "he  said  he  was  driven  to  it." 

"A  familiar  excuse,"  murmured  the 
dark  lady  with  curling  lip.  The  tone 
rather  than  the  words  roused  Miss  Mar- 
gery to  sudden  anger. 

"You  mustn't  say  anything  about  my 
Daddy,"  she  cried,  stamping  her  foot. 
"It  isn't  nice  of  you!  I — I  wish  you 
would  go  away !" 

"But  what  if  I  were  too  tired  to  go 
away?  Child,  what  if  I  were  one  of  the 
hunted,  too  ?  "  And  all  at  once  Miss  Mar- 
gery's extraordinary  visitor  sank  down 
among  the  boulders,  her  face  gone  white 
as  ashes.     Stricken  with  remorse,  the  Ut- 


tle  girl  dropped  the  baby  rabbits  into 
the  hole  and  scrambled  up  beside  her. 

"Is  it  your  head?"  she  asked,  leaning 
over  her  anxiously. 

"I'm  just  tired,"  said  her  visitor  with  a 
wan  smile.  "  I  don't  know  what  you'll  do 
with  me,  I'm  sure  ! " 

"There's  Daddy,"  suggested  Miss  Mar- 
gery. 

"No,  don't  bother  him,"  said  the  dark 
lady,  struggling  to  her  feet.  "If  I  could 
get  up  to  the  cabin  and  rest  a  little" — she 
swayed  as  she  spoke,  and  Miss  Margery 
put  a  small  but  sturdy  shoulder  under  her 
hand.  "That'll  do  nicely,"  murmured 
the  woman  Tvith  a  faint  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment in  her  tragic  eyes.  "  I'm  afraid  I'm 
giving  more  trouble  than  your  rabbits." 

The  climb  w^as  accomplished  with  diffi- 
culty, but  at  last  Miss  Margery  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  patient  safe  in 
the  worn  old  rocker  by  the  door.  She 
fetched  a  dipper  of  cool  water  from  the 
spring,  and  the  stranger  drank  it  greedily. 

"How  good  it  tastes,"  she  sighed.  "I 
thought  coming  over  that  hot  trail  I'd 
never  see  water  again." 

"I  know,"  assented  Miss  Margery. 
"That  was  the  way  I  felt  when  he — the 
man  you  called  Jerry —  "  She  floundered 
helplessly  as  she  remembered  what  the 
man  called  Jerry  had  done.  The  dark 
lady's  face  flamed. 

"Will  you  never  cease  reminding  me  of 
him  ? "  she  cried.     "Oh,  go  away  ! " 

With  a  look  of  level,  wordless  reproach 
Miss  Margery  turned  and  went  out  the 
door. 

"This  isn't  a  nice  world,"  she  confided 
to  the  universe  at  large  as  she  picked  up 
the  decrepit  shovel  and  began  to  dig  with 
fierce  industry  at  a  neglected  corner  of  the 
garden.  "She's  hurt  and  she  must  stay. 
But  she  shouldn't  have  talked  that  way 
about  Mr.  Jerry.  He  was  hurt,  too.  His 
hands  shook." 

A  tear  trickled  down  her  nose  at  the 
thought  of  the  dark  lady's  ingratitude, 
but  she  dashed  it  away  and  went  on  with 
her  digging.  The  sun  had  left  the  glen, 
though  on  the  jutting  rocks  above  the 
hives  a  golden  light  still  lingered.  Little 
breaths  of  coolness  began  wandering  up 
and  down.  Shy  fragrances  crept  forth 
from  tiny  plants,  from  the  deerweed  and 
southernwood  that  clothed  the  wild  hills 
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above.  The  pilgrim  bees  came  humming 
home,  their  legs  heavy  with  pilferings.  It 
was  an  hour  of  peace,  and  gradually  Miss 
Margery's  depression  lightened. 

She  was  still  more  cheered  when  a  slight 
rustle  drew  her  attention  to  the  other  side 
of  the  garden,  and  she  saw  the  mother 
cottontail  busy  among  the  lettuces.  She 
fed  a  little,  her  nose  twitching  daintily 
over  the  luscious  morsels,  then  scampered 
back  into  her  hollow  under  the  boulder, 
with  an  air  of  being  perfectly  at  home. 

''That's  all  right,  then,"  thought  Miss 
Margery.     ' '  If  only ' ' 

Her  unspoken  thought  was  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  the  dark  lady,  who 
came  slowly  down  the  path  from  the 
cabin.  Miss  Margery  greeted  her  gravely, 
for  the  smart  of  injustice  was  still  ran- 
kling. But  this  was  a  different  dark  lady 
from  the  one  who  had  flamed  out  against 
her  an  hour  ago.  Her  face  was  very  lovely 
and  gentle  as  she  smiled  down  at  the  Httle 
girl  from  her  royal  height. 

''I  came  to  ask  you  something,"  she  be- 
gan almost  shyly.  "Do  you  think  Bee- 
Man  John  would  have  minded  if  I  stayed 
in  his  cabin  all  night  ?  I  could  hardly  tell 
you  why,  but  it  would  help  me  so.  It  has 
helped  me  already."  Her  voice  was  very 
eager. 


"He'd  be  glad  for  you  to  stay,"  said 
Miss  Margery  soberly. 

"And  I'd  rather  you  didn't  say  any- 
thing to  your  father  to-night  about  my 
being  here.  Tell  him  in  the  morning,  and 
ask  him  if — if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
drive  me  home." 

"And  you  can  have  some  of  these  vegit- 
tibles  for  supper ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Mar- 
gery, suddenly  waking  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  garden's  definite  usefulness.  Her  vis- 
itor's laugh  rang  out  gayly  among  the 
boulders. 

"What  a  quaint,  incurious  child  you 
are ! "  she  cried.  "  You  haven't  even  asked 
me  how  I  come  to  be  going  home.  But 
I'm  going  to  tell  you,  anyway."  She  knelt 
so  that  her  delicate  face  was  very  close  to 
Miss  Margery's.  "I'm  going  home  to 
help  Jerry  when  he's  driven,"  she  said 
softly.  "  He  told  me  once  that  if  I'd  only 
love  him  and  help  him  he  could  get  well. 
But  I — despised  him!"  Her  voice  saak 
to  a  penitent  whisper. 

"And  he'll  get  so  his  hands  won't  shake 
any  more?"  asked  Miss  Margery  eagerly. 

"I  hope  so,"  sighed  the  dark  lady. 

"Then  when  I  say  my  prayers  to-night 
I'll  have  them  tell  Bee-Man  John.  He'll 
be  interested  to  know,  even  in  the  gardens 
of  God,"  said  Miss  Margery. 
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HAT  will  the  woman  of  the 
future  be  like  ?  What  sort 
of  person  does  she  really 
aspire  to  become?  After 
all,  it  is  the  vision  of  the 
future  in  the  mind  of  every 
intelligent  woman  that  is  the  most  vital 
factor  in  her  chronic  restlessness.  For 
she  knows  that  the  moulting  process  be- 
gun more  than  a  generation  ago  is  still 
incomplete;  yet,  realizing  that  she  has 
renounced  the  static  condition  of  slave, 
drudge,  parasite,  or  plaything,  to  which 
society  according  to  her  sphere  in  life 
condemned  her,  she  is  still  a  little  at  a 


loss  as  to  exactly  what  she  has  developed 
into  and  as  to  where  she  is  coming  out. 
On  the  strength  of  her  success  in  revolu- 
tionizing society's  pristine  attitude  to- 
ward her  sex,  she  is  experimenting  with 
herself  and  with  man — experimenting 
with  a  vengeance. 

That  is,  she  was  when  the  great  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out.  Prior  to  that  cat- 
aclysm events  all  over  the  world,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States,  had  been 
playing  into  her  hands.  It  was  an  era 
when  not  the  virtues  but  the  failings  of 
humanity  were  catered  to — on  the  theory 
that  the  social  justice  of  the  past  did  not 
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allow  sufficiently  for  the  inability  of  the 
mass,  through  lack  of  opportunity,  to  cope 
with  temptation.  The  doctrine  that  it  is 
undemocratic  and  hence  unchristian  to 
be  hard  on  anybody  was  in  the  air,  with 
the  result  that  many  standards  of  conduct 
were  relaxed  and  various  points  of  view 
embraced  which  hitherto  would  not  have 
been  given  house-room.  There  was  never 
a  more  well-meaning  period.  Social  up- 
lift with  an  utter  disrelish  for  precedents 
was  its  keynote,  and  if  the  leaders  wxre 
women  even  more  conspicuously  than 
men  it  was  because  it  seemed  for  a  while 
as  though  the  millennium  was  in  sight  by 
reason  of  the  fervent  impulse  to  eradicate 
those  evils  most  obnoxious  to  feminine 
sensibilities — poverty,  sexual  vice,  and 
the  rule  of  physical  force.  The  hope  was 
cherished  that  the  day  was  not  far  off 
when  the  creed  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  sisterhood  of  woman  as  pro- 
nrulgated  by  American  democracy  would 
provide  a  Hving  w^age  for  everybody, 
abolish  the  double  standard  of  sexual 
morals,  and  put  an  end  to  war.  Not  a 
few  believed  that  they  might  live  to  see  a 
world  or  at  least  a  nation  eternally  at 
peace,  safeguarded  from  intoxicants  and 
debauchery,  and  with  not  a  fly  in  a  shop- 
window  where  food  was  exposed  for  sale. 
No  wonder  the  vision  was  alluring,  even 
though  the  cynical  murmured  that  life 
would  become  an  interminable  afternoon 
tea;  we  all  of  us  fell  more  or  less  under  its 
glamour,  and  were  ready  to  admit  that 
remarkable  progress  had  been  made  in  a 
very  short  time.  And  then  out  of  a  clear 
sky — or  now  that  we  look  back  a  very 
murky  one — came  the  dynamic  Euro- 
pean tragedy  deluging  the  world  with 
blood,  a  contest  unparalleled  in  the  num- 
bers engaged,  the  deadliness  of  the  pro- 
jectiles, and  the  inhumanity  of  at  least 
one  of  the  participants.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  we  have  gone  back  a  hundred 
years;  then  Europe  was  an  armed  camp, 
yet  scarcely  so  ruthless ;  our  vision  seems 
the  very  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made, 
for  the  golden  youth  of  the  world  except 
our  own  is  in  the  trenches,  and  all  the 
energies,  latterly  so  restless,  of  woman- 
kind are  focussed  on  the  old-fashioned 
duties  of  mothering,  nursing,  comforting, 
and  bearing  her  load  of  sorrow.  Force 
— brute  masculine  force — is  in  the  saddle 


again,  and  the  hushed  statistics  of  this 
carnival  of  blood  and  fire  attest  the  price 
which  women  as  usual  have  had  to  pay 
as  inhabitants  of  an  invaded  country. 

Although  our  souls  are  racked,  some 
day  there  will  be  peace  and  society  will 
be  taking  up  where  it  dropped  them  the 
problems  which  only  the  other  day 
seemed  to  the  sanguine  nearly  solved. 
Yet  in  the  light  of  what  has  occurred, 
should  not  woman,  and  especially  the 
American  woman,  feel  sobered  and  a 
little  less  positive  that  she  has  discovered 
the  path  to  the  millennium  ?  At  least  it 
is  an  appropriate  time  for  her  to  pause 
and  think :  to  summarize  the  progress  she 
has  made,  to  examine  the  grievances  of 
which  she  still  complains,  and  to  define 
her  real  hopes  for  the  future. 

One  must  assume  a  certain  amount  of 
sympathy.  The  point  of  view  of  those  to 
whom  the  w^ord  ''feminism"  is  chronically 
irritating  because  they  are  satisfied  with 
woman  as  she  used  to  be,  and  as  they 
choose  to  believe  she  still  is,  rivals  in 
futiUty  that  of  the  malcontents  who 
would  cure  the  shortcomings  of  democ- 
racy by  reimposing  a  property  test.  The 
repugnance  in  either  case  comes  too  late. 
The  position  of  the  modern  woman  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  automobile;  we 
meet  her  at  every  turn  and,  whether  we 
like  her  or  not,  if  we  get  in  the  way  we 
are  likely  to  be  run  over.  Sexagenarians 
can  remember  when  it  was  the  first  duty 
of  a  marriageable  woman  to  sit  at  home 
and  do  fancy-work  until  she  was  asked. 
Now  even  the  conservative  take  for  grant- 
ed her  right  to  make  the  most  of  her  own 
life,  as  the  phrase  is.  It  would  be  trite 
to  enumerate  the  bread- winning  callings 
open  to  women.  Indeed,  the  pendulum 
has  swung  so  far  that  the  daughter  who 
stays  at  home  to  tend  the  old  folk  is  apt 
to  think  she  makes  a  sacrifice. 

As  to  the  wrongs  which  have  not  been 
redressed  and  the  rights,  if  we  except  the 
power  to  vote,  which  woman  does  not 
enjoy,  what  are  they?  I  speak  of  equal- 
ity before  the  statute  laws.  In  my  native 
State,  JMassachusetts  at  least,  she  stands 
on  a  complete  parity  with  man  as  regards 
her  person,  her  property,  and  her  chil- 
dren. Under  the  law  as  it  read  when  I 
came  to  the  bar  the  father  was  the  natural 
guardian  of  the  minor  children ;  now  very 
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properly  both  parents  share  the  right  in 
common,  and  neither  has  more  power  of 
control  than  the  other.  But  even  under 
the  old  law  the  inequality  was  one  of 
form  rather  than  substance,  for,  if  discord 
arose,  the  courts  invariably  gave  the  cus- 
tody of  a  child  of  tender  years  to  the 
mother,  unless  she  had  forfeited  the  right 
by  meretricious  conduct.  To-day  one 
hears  it  urged  by  feminists  of  a  certain 
type  that  a  wife  should  not  be  deprived  of 
her  child  for  mere  infidelity.  It  is  indis- 
solubly  hers  because  she  gave  birth  to  it 
— such  is  the  plea.  But  this  is  parenthet- 
ical. Woman  has  suffered  so  much  in  the 
past  from  oppression  that  it  is  not  un- 
natural she  should  think  of  herself  as 
still  oppressed.  The  law  is  merely  crystal- 
lized public  sentiment;  and  this  country 
still  contains  too  many  men,  not  all  of 
them  recent  emigrants,  who  treat  their 
wives  as  vassals,  especially  in  money  mat- 
ters, doling  out  to  them  a  niggardly  pit- 
tance which  is  never  paid  until  prodded 
out  of  them.  The  Turks  still  require,  I 
believe,  for  the  proof  of  a  will  two  wit- 
nesses if  both  are  men  and  three  if  one  is 
a  woman.  It  took  a  long  time  to  per- 
suade the  English  conscience,  either  lay 
or  clerical,  that  it  was  inequitable  to 
grant  a  divorce  for  infidelity  to  a  hus- 
band and  yet  refuse  one  to  a  wife  un- 
less she  could  prove  that  her  lord  and 
master's  transgression  was  coupled  with 
cruel  and  abusive  treatment  or  was  so 
flagrant  as  to  be  termed  notorious.  She 
was  expected  to  bear  her  cross  with  be- 
coming resignation,  lest  the  foundations 
of  the  family  be  imperilled.  Yet  rever- 
ence for  the  adage  that  an  Englishman's 
house  is  his  castle  succumbed  in  the  end 
to  the  democratic  doctrine  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  should  be  sauce  for 
the  gander. 

Nevertheless,  public  opinion  all  over 
the  civilized  world  has  been  busy  for  half 
a  century  in  levelling  the  discriminations 
of  the  statute  law  against  the  physically 
w^eaker  sex.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  proc- 
ess of  amelioration  is  complete  any  more 
than  I  mean  that  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  estab- 
lished so  thoroughly  as  in  Massachusetts. 
But  it  would  be  surplusage  to  submit 
proofs  that  woman's  battle  is  already  won 
and  mainly  by  her  own  initiative,  or  to 


demonstrate  that  what  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  correcting  discrimina- 
tion is  chiefly  a  matter  of  detail  and  on 
the  eve  of  accompUshment.  I  make  one 
reservation.  Jet  me  hasten  to  add,  so  as  to 
anticipate  the  same  stricture  from  a  score 
of  feminine  voices;  but  even  this  is  a 
matter  of  lax  administration  rather  than 
of  positive  inequality.  I  refer  to  offenses 
against  chastity.  Somehow  the  woman 
continues  to  be  haled  into  court,  while 
the  man  shps  through  the  net  in  which 
they  both  were  taken.  I  was  assured  the 
other  day  by  an  engaging  feminist  at 
dinner  that  a  woman  in  New  York  had 
been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  six 
years  for  having  stolen  two  dollars  from 
a  man  wdth  whom  she  was  too  intimate. 
While  expressing  utter  disbelief  in  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  story,  I  agreed  that  it 
was  sorry  justice. 

But  after  noting  this  exception,  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  the  woman  who  pauses 
to  think  has  to-day  little  cause  to  com^ 
plain  of  being  penalized  on  account  of 
her  sex,  and  least  of  all  in  these  United 
States,  where  she  is  indulged  as  no  other 
women  in  the  world  have  ever  been. 
Who  are  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  our 
Hberal  divorce  laws?  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  libellants  are  women,  and, 
as  every  one  familiar  with  the  subject 
knows,  we  far  outdistance  every  nation 
on  the  globe  in  the  number  of  divorces 
granted  annually,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Japanese.  I  am  not  among 
those  who  regard  Uberal  divorce  laws  as 
an  evil;  the  point  which  I  seek  to  bring 
out  is  that  frequent  divorce  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  It  was  her  continuous  knocking 
that  caused  the  doors  of  legislation  to 
open  wide,  and  it  was  her  refusal  to  put 
up  with  intolerable  conditions  that  has 
made  her  such  a  frequent  petitioner  at 
the  bar  of  social  justice.  It  is  chiefly  be- 
cause it  relieves  women  from  the  unhap- 
piness  caused  by  some  form  of  masculine 
abuse  that  the  remedy  of  divorce  has 
such  a  firm  hold  on  the  conscience  of 
democracy. 

And  yet,  wdth  this  knowledge  available 
— that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  men  and 
women  stand  on  an  equality — it  could 
not  be  said  that  at  the  time  the  war  broke 
out  there  was  any  abatement  in  feminine 
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restlessness.  On  the  contrary,  woman's 
demeanor,  as  she  stood  with  the  remnants 
of  her  chains  clanking  about  her  heels, 
suggested  one  who  had  seen  a  vision  and 
been  exalted.  Far  from  being  satisfied 
with  having  altered  the  written  law,  she 
thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
modify  that  whole  body  of  pubUc  opinion 
know^n  as  the  unwritten  law  or  social  con- 
ventions. Here  is  the  modern  battle- 
ground. She  reasoned  that  men  having 
managed  the  w^orld  hitherto,  and  in  the 
main  made  a  mess  of  it,  the  time  had 
come  for  her  to  try  her  hand.  The  vision 
w^as  world-wide,  but  in  this  country  its 
appeal  w^as  especially  entrancing,  for  the 
American  man  has  never  counted  for 
much  sesthetically,  as  the  critics  and  our 
ow^n  countrywomen  have  frequently 
pointed  out.  No  wonder  that,  with  all 
the  modern  facilities  for  swinging  great 
bodies  of  women  into  hne,  it  seemed  pos- 
sible to  her  to  train  her  big  guns  so  ef- 
fectually on  social  conditions  that  (for 
instance)  illegitimate  children  would  in- 
herit from  their  fathers  as  well  as  their 
mothers,  although  the  number  of  w'omen 
preferring  spinsterhood  to  matrimony 
would,  owing  to  financial  independence, 
be  constantly  increasing.  When  these 
rosy  expectations  w^ere  at  their  prime  the 
great  war  brought  its  reminder  that  in  at- 
tempting to  cope  with  human  nature  she 
had  undertaken  a  larger  task  than  she 
had  anticipated. 

While  this  desire  on  the  part  of  woman 
to  alter  the  unwritten  law  is  \vorld-wide, 
her  perspective  varies  according  to  na- 
tionality. It  is  w^ll  to  remind  any  au- 
dience of  American  women,  at  the  risk 
of  displeasing,  that  as  intellectual  com- 
panions to  their  husbands  they  are  far 
inferior  to  their  Gallic  sisters,  who  aim 
to  look  at  life  from  the  same  angle  as  the 
men  they  marry  in  the  interest  of  an 
equal  mental  partnership.  French  hus- 
bands and  wives  play  together  much  more 
sympathetically  than  ours  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  more  apt  to  have  tastes  in 
common  and  to  view  existence  through 
the  same  lens.  The  wife's  ruling  motive 
is  to  retain  her  hold  on  her  husband's 
fancy.  If  he  were  to  become  indifferent, 
it  would  be  partly  her  fault  (so  at  least 
she  automatically  reasons),  and  she  must 
not  fail  to  keep  herself  attractive.     She 


recognizes  that  if  she  bores  him  she  is 
lost;  consequently  she  is  ever  on  the 
qui  \dve  to  keep  up  with  him;  and  with 
all  her  audacities  she  never  forgets  that 
she  is  feminine. 

The  national  theory  of  the  American 
marriage  is  that  it  is  a  mating  of  kindred 
souls.  Yet  in  numerous  cases  the  Ameri- 
can husband  has  the  appearance  of  lag- 
ging behind  or  his  wife  of  soaring  ahead, 
according  as  one  chooses  to  put  it.  It  has 
long  been  axiomatic  that  the  American 
wife  felicitates  herself  on  her  superiority 
to  her  husband,  though  she  refrains  from 
teUing  him  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  business  man  has  ever  been  ac- 
cused of  sacrificing  his  wife  on  the  altar 
of  his  own  absorption  in  money-making, 
and  of  salving  the  wounds  due  to  his 
neglect  with  the  ointment  of  unlimited 
credit.  This  is  not  the  moment  to  in- 
quire who  is  the  more  to  blame.  My 
purpose  is  merely  to  point  out  that  de- 
spite the  devotion  which  each  takes  for 
granted  the  American  husband  and  wife 
are  far  too  apt  to  neglect  "team-work." 
They  do  not  think  about  the  same  things, 
and  largely  for  the  reason  that  the  wife 
after  child-bearing  is  over  prefers  her  own 
tastes  to  those  which  might  render  her  a 
factor  in  her  husband's  advancement. 
The  vast  majority  of  American  wives 
make  no  deliberate  contribution  to  their 
husbands'  fortunes.  If  we  seek  a  reason 
why  they  do  not  cultivate  more  telep- 
athy, one  may  be  found  in  their  absence 
of  concern  lest  their  men  get  away.  They 
take  for  granted  that  their  husbands  w^ill 
not  bolt,  but  go  plodding  on,  and  the 
American  husband  generally  does.  He  is 
universally  known  as  the  most  docile  hus- 
band on  earth.  Instead  of  emulating  her 
French  sister,  the  American  w^oman  has 
succeeded  in  throwing  the  burden  of  wor- 
rying, if  either  is  to  w^orr}%  on  man.  Her 
position  is  that  he  bores  her  at  his  peril, 
and  that  he  must  pro\ide  for  her  lavishly 
or  she  will  be  disappointed,  a  reversal  of 
sex  emphasis  which  seems  to  be  partly 
indigenous  and  not  wholly  to  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  democracy. 

When  we  turn  to  England,  the  thought- 
ful recognize  that  the  antics  of  the 
militant  suffragettes,  which  seemed  so 
obnoxious  to  many  of  us,  w^ere  the  expres- 
sion of  a  deeper  revolt  than  mere  resent- 
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ment  at  the  denial  of  "  Votes  for  Women." 
After  centuries  of  standing  third  or 
fourth  best — for  Tennyson's  hnes  "some- 
what better  than  his  dog,  a  Uttle  dearer 
than  his  horse"  were  not  unduly  bitter — 
the  Englishwoman  has  been  vouchsafed 
some  of  the  privileges  long  withheld  by 
law  and  discountenanced  by  tradition. 
Accustomed  as  she  w^as  from  infancy  to 
be  the  echo  of  mascuUne  opinion ;  if  mar- 
ried, to  subordinate  her  inchnations  to 
her  husband's  will;  if  single,  to  follow 
the  narrow  ruts  prescribed  as  womanly, 
pinching  herself  to  promote  the  careers  of 
"younger  sons,"  and  condemned  to  joy- 
less parochial  tasks  in  the  name  of  spir- 
itual contentment,  is  it  strange  that  she 
should  drink  so  deeply  of  the  wine  of 
hberty  as  to  become  a  little  auto-intoxi- 
cated? The  ferment  in  her  brain  rep- 
resents the  protest  of  the  ages,  with  the 
result  that  the  eddies  (or  perhaps  we 
should  say  whirlpools)  of  advanced  fem- 
inism in  England  to-day  foster  a  breed  of 
women  who  claim  the  privilege  of  sowing 
their  wild  oats  and,  if  we  may  credit  a 
recent  writer  in  The  Atlantic,  would  re- 
serve to  a  wife  the  privilege  of  abandon- 
ing the  father  of  her  child  whenever  he 
has  ceased  to  be  companionable. 

Conventional  preconception  of  the  Ger- 
man wife  and  mother  dovetail  rather 
closely  with  the  experiences  of  the  heroine 
of  "The  Pastor's  Wife"  (by  the  author  of 
"Ehzabeth  and  Her  German  Garden"), 
whose  uxorious  husband  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  she  found  the  marital 
regime  so  uncongenial  that  she  broke 
down  under  it.  We  are  often  assured  that 
the  modern  German  Frau  glories  in  her 
sex  hfe  and  has  no  ambition  to  extend 
her  kingdom  beyond  the  three  K's  which 
long  have  bound  it.  In  a  book  entitled 
"Feminism  in  Germany  and  Scandina- 
via," published  about  a  year  ago,  the 
American  author,  Katharine  Anthony, 
says  in  her  preface:  "For  want  of  ade- 
quate accounts  and  specific  reports  of 
feminist  activities  abroad,  there  is  a  mis- 
taken impression  that  the  German  woman 
still  sleeps  silently  in  a  homespun  cocoon. 
.  .  .  This  impression  is  due  to  our  mea- 
gre knowledge.  English  translations  of 
the  literature  of  Continental  feminism  are 
few  and  almost  the  only  foreign  echoes 
which  have  gained  currency  in  this  coun- 


try are  obviously  misrepresentative — 
such  as  what  the  German  Emperor  re- 
gards as  woman's  sphere,  what  the  Ger- 
man Empress  thinks  of  woman-suffrage, 
and  what  Schopenhauer  has  written 
against  the  sex."  An  extract  or  two  from 
the  book  itself  will  indicate  the  move- 
ment made  popular  by  the  writings  of  the 
Swedish  author,  Ellen  Key,  and  of  the 
Scandinavian,  Frau  Ruth  Bre,  whose  am- 
bition it  is  to  equalize  illegitimate  chil- 
dren before  the  law  and  give  every  child 
two  parents.  "  For  certain  historical  rea- 
sons which  need  not  be  discussed  here  the 
feminist  movement  of  England  has  devel- 
oped along  other  lines  than  the  feminist 
movement  of  Continental  Europe.  .  .  . 
The  difference  is  brought  out  in  the  two 
most  famous  slogans  of  twentieth-century 
feminism.  These  are  the  English  slogan, 
'Votes  for  Women,'  and  the  German 
slogan,  'Mutterschutz.'  .  .  .  'The  pro- 
tection of  motherhood'  is  a  colorless 
transcription  of  'Mutterschutz,'  and  no 
possible  combination  of  German  words 
can  give  the  note  of  hastening  solidarity 
that  rings  to-day  in  'Votes  for  Women.* 
.  .  .  The  extreme  feminists  of  both 
groups  have  pushed  on  into  fields  of  con- 
troversy which  have  estranged  the  more 
conservative  spirits  of  their  own  ranks, 
but  which  have  nevertheless  been  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  selfsame  faith. 
The  feminism  of  the  English-speaking 
countries  has  culminated  in  the  militancy 
of  the  EngHsh  suffragettes,  and  the  fem- 
inism of  the  German-speaking  countries 
has  culminated  in  the  literary  propagan- 
da— much  abused  but  little  understood 
in  this  country — for  a  'new  morality' 
(Die  Neue  Ethik)." 

Though  the  angle  of  approach  varies 
with  nationality,  it  is  upon  the  unwritten 
law  or  the  body  of  social  conventions  that 
feminine  attention  is  now  focussed.  The 
attention  of  women  in  all  lands  is  centred 
on  endeavors  to  modify  popular  opinion 
as  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  say,  or  think. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  society  has  been 
no  laggard  in  showing  sympathy.  Who 
longer  demurs  that  women  come  and  go 
unattended,  simulate  men's  hats  and 
coats  so  far  as  they  can  without  disil- 
lusioning the  beholder,  carry  latch-keys, 
have  their  separate  clubs  and  separate 
bank-accounts,  read  everything  under  the 
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sun,  and  discuss  almost  everything  with 
nearly  everybody?  These  are  but  ran- 
dom symbols  of  liberties  galore  which  the 
world's  changing  temper  has  granted  al- 
most by  acclamation.  The  barriers  to 
individual  freedom  are  down  and  prog- 
ress virtually  unimpeded  until  we  reach 
the  firing  line,  that  battle-ground  of  con- 
temporary life  and  modern  fiction — the 
obligations  of  husbands  and  wives  toward 
each  other  and  the  world's  attitude  to- 
ward single  women  who  choose  to  be  a 
law  unto  themselves.  When  women  talk 
of  inequality  to-day  it  will  generally  be 
found  (if  we  except  the  ballot)  that  what 
they  have  in  mind  involves  the  sex  rela- 
tion. 

Three-quarters  of  the  plays  and  half  of 
the  novels  written  during  the  last  twenty 
years  have  dealt  with  one  or  the  other  of 
these  themes,  which  have  become  more 
or  less  intermingled  because  of  a  lurking 
growth  in  the  feminine  mind  that  mater- 
nity is  a  right  and  that  the  sex  relation 
may  be  casual  \^dthout  detriment  to  the 
eternal  scheme  of  things.  Some  years  ago 
a  clergyman  now  deceased  told  me  of  a 
visit  from  a  prepossessing  but  respectable- 
appearing  young  woman  who  asked  him 
to  take  charge  of  her  bank-book.  She 
was  going  to  the  hospital;  if  she  did  not 
survive  he  was  to  use  the  money  for  the 
baby's  benefit.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation it  appeared  that  she  was  self-sup- 
porting and  single,  but  loved  children  and 
had  longed  to  have  a  child;  that  acting 
on  this  impulse  she  had  picked  out  the 
man  of  her  acquaintance  who  pleased  her 
best  and  hved  with  him  until  sure  of 
what  she  desired.  She  had  left  him  then 
and  never  seen  him  since.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Uteral  it  may  be  added  that 
a  few  weeks  later  she  reappeared  and 
claimed  her  bank-book.  An  exception- 
al instance,  you  \\all  say.  Yes,  but  sig- 
nificant. If  we  approach  the  situation 
from  an  opposite  angle,  no  end  of  women 
formerly  married  for  a  home.  Now  an 
increasing  number  look  askance  at  matri- 
mony from  behind  the  counter  of  an  earn- 
ing power  sufficient  to  supply  an  able- 
bodied  and  not  too  extravagant  spinster 
with  all  the  necessities  and  some  of  the 
luxuries.  Henri  Bordeaux's  novel,  ^^  La 
Peur  de  Vivre,^^  depicts  the  dangers  of  soul 
timidity — a  preference   for  the  shallows 


and  lagoons  of  life  to  the  mighty  deep 
with  all  its  transports  and  its  perils. 
What  am  I  offered  in  exchange  for  my 
liberty?  is  the  first  question  the  self- 
supporting  modern  woman  puts  to  her- 
self. Some  men  are  brutes,  and  compara- 
tive poverty  jars  on  one  accustomed  to 
the  snugness  of  an  apartment  where  art 
and  thrift  or  comfort  and  social  service 
walk  hand  in  hand.  But  this  power  to 
choose  may  prove  a  two-edged  sword  if 
brandished  solely  in  the  interest  of  "  safety 
first,"  as  the  example  of  maternal  craving 
just  cited  suggests.  The  modern  woman 
who  turns  her  back  on  matrimony  unless 
it  promises  dividends  of  eighty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  must  perforce  atrophy 
her  natural  instincts  unless  she  can  ex- 
act some  concession  from  a  sympathetic 
world. 

The  hope  is  nascent  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  women  will  reserve  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  marriage  the  right 
to  break  away  later  without  the  loss  of 
self-respect  or  social  prestige.  The  signs 
are  multiplying  that  this  is  what  she  is 
after.  Chief  among  them  is  the  altera- 
tion in  the  world's  attitude  toward  the 
woman  who  has  ''erred."  We  all  know 
what  it  used  to  be — social  ostracism;  and 
that  the  penalty  was  fixed  by  other  w^om- 
en.  Consider  the  change  of  sentiment. 
As  we  look  back  we  might  almost  describe 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  as  the  golden 
age  of  the  heroine  of  irregular  life.  How 
many  a  dramatist  and  novelist  of  this 
period  has  devoted  his  wits  to  tr}ing  to 
rehabilitate  her.  It  is  a  long  remove  from 
the  copious  yet  crocodile  tears  that  we 
shed  at  the  death-bed  of  the  Camille  of  our 
youth  to  the  sophisticated  apologies  we 
make  for  her  latter-day  successors.  In 
"  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  pubhshed 
in  1894,  the  chivalrous  middle-aged  hero 
takes  as  his  second  wife  a  beautiful  wom- 
an of  twenty-seven  with  a  notorious  past, 
and  you  all  know  with  what  consequences. 
Yet  it  is  Tvith  an  undisguisedly  mournful 
air  that  the  dramatist,  Pinero,  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  venture  did  not 
justify  itself;  for  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  irreproachable  daughter  who  could 
not  stomach  her  stepmother's  personal- 
ity, and  was  thus  the  moving  cause  of  the 
catastrophe,  "If  I'd  only  been  merciful !" 
as  the  closing  tag  of  the  play.     Some 
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months  ago  I  attended  the  performance 
of  an  agreeable  EngUsh  comedy  where 
the  curtain  descended  on  the  mutual 
orthodox  embraces  of  a  sturdy  recluse 
with  scholarly  tastes  and  an  alluring 
female  nomad  whose  shadowy  past  was 
so  far  glossed  over  that  the  audience, 
skilfully  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  her  indiscretions,  was  sent 
home  feehng  that  it  really  didn't  matter 
much  what  they  were,  seeing  that  she  was 
so  attractive  and  he  so  satisfied.  Unless 
closely  examined  ''The  Two  Virtues,"  by 
Alfred  Sutro,  passes  muster  as  a  highly 
moral  drama. 

I  can  remem.ber  when  morganatic 
marriages  were  deemed  the  only  pardon- 
able variation  from  marital  regularity; 
and,  though  I  wondered  a  little  at  the 
lack  of  logic,  I  accepted  the  current  ex- 
cuse that  sovereigns  were  in  a  special 
class  and  also  the  women  whom  they 
were  forbidden  to  marry.  A  little  later 
we  were  all  taught  to  exonerate  and  even 
to  extol  George  EUot  on  the  plea  that 
much  is  forgiven  to  genius.  Nowadays 
we  lend  an  ear  so  readily  to  extenuating 
circumstances  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  devise  excuses  for  anybody,  especially 
if  attractive,  whether  in  the  lower  or  the 
upper  classes.  I  am  not  cavilUng;  I  am 
merely  reporting  the  general  drift  of 
public  sentiment.  Men  never  were  espe- 
cially severe  on  women  for  such  short- 
comings, though  they  drew  the  line  at 
marrying  them.  It  was  their  own  sex 
which  kept  them  social  outcasts,  and  to 
their  own  sex  is  mainly  due  the  more 
lenient  attitude  of  the  present  day.  The 
current  popularity  of  the  Bible  text,  "He 
that  is  without  sin  among  you  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her,"  is  but  the  reflex 
of  a  feminine  demand  for  more  exact  jus- 
tice, which  can  be  reduced  to  the  query : 
*'Why  should  the  world  be  so  much  hard- 
er on  women  than  on  men?"  Here,  of 
course,  we  are  confronted  by  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  biology.  But  when  one 
informs  the  advanced  feminist  that  men 
and  women  never  were  ahke  and  never 
will  be,  and  that  a  creed  which  would  fix 
exactly  the  same  standards  in  sexual  mat- 
ters for  both  with  the  same  penalties  for 
their  infraction  would  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  in  the  framing  of 
which  neither  were  consulted — she  flares 


up  and  says  she  knows  better.  And  so, 
as  Henry  James  would  have  said,  there 
you  are.  Not  content  with  the  compas- 
sion for  and  readiness  to  befriend  the  fall- 
en w^oman  which  a  sympathetic  world  has 
generated,  the  feminists  would  restore  her 
social  position  into  the  bargain.  Only 
they  put  their  grievance  this  way:  ''If 
men  do  not  lose  caste  by  lack  of  chastity, 
why  should  women?  They  ought  to 
stand  or  fall  together."  If  we  except  her 
inability  to  vote,  this  is  what  the  modern 
woman  has  at  the  back  of  her  mind  when 
she  talks  of  inequality. 

When  we  turn  to  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions of  husbands  and  wives  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  firing  fine.  The  conditions 
are  essentially  in  a  state  of  flux,  with  the 
inquiry  uppermost:  "What  is  to  be  the 
limit  of  woman's  new-found  hberty  ?  "  I 
refer  not  to  the  orthodox  masses,  but  to 
the  tendencies  of  those  who  claim  to  be 
leaders  of  thought.  Who  but  a  ninny 
would  exchange  the  modern  woman  as 
she  often  is  for  the  old-fashioned  one  as 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  her  ?  It  being  wom- 
an's nature — observe  the  word,  please 
— to  be  sweet  and  charming,  compas- 
sionate, self-sacrificing,  loving,  and  ten- 
der-hearted, can  any  one  regard  her  ex- 
change of  docility  for  self-reliance,  and 
an  outlook  limited  by  her  garden-wall 
for  the  initiative  which  enables  her  to 
see  the  world  as  it  really  is  as  anything 
but  a  gain?  There  used  to  be  dread  in 
the  days  of  our  grandmothers  that  the 
new  woman  would  dress  like  man.  A  few 
women  did  and  were  nearly  mobbed. 
So  impressed,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  new 
woman  with  the  importance  of  looking 
her  best  that  she  has  been  apt  during  the 
present  generation  to  ape  the  fashion- 
plates  of  the  demi-monde  in  order  to  at- 
tract. When  we  compare  our  female  ac- 
quaintance with  the  portrait-galleries  of 
the  past  the  loss  of  mystery  and  cajoling 
helplessness  is  more  than  made  up  for 
by  their  spirited  independence  and  truer 
comradeship.  Yet  how  that  portrait- 
gallery  holds  us  despite  the  old-fashioned 
aspect  of  the  sitters !  Evelina,  Olivia  and 
Sophia  Primrose,  Belinda  and  Lady  De- 
lacour,  Elizabeth  Bennett  and  her  immor- 
tally foolish  mother,  Fanny  Price,  Lucy 
Ashton,  Dora  Copperfield,  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
Amelia   Sedley,    Rosamond   Vincy,   and 
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Lily  Dale — I  chronicle  almost  at  random. 
What  a  delightful  coterie,  yet  how  vibrant 
with  the  elements  of  weakness  which  the 
modern  woman  is  taught  to  despise !  Not 
an  ounce  of  sophistication,  as  we  now  un- 
derstand it,  in  the  company.  There  were 
arrant  yet  charming  geese  among  them, 
notably  the  two  daughters  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  and  dear  Dora  Spenlow,  who, 
judged  by  modern  standards,  scarcely 
knew  enough  to  go  in  w^hen  it  rained. 
Yet,  while  agreeing  that  if  they  had 
known  more  of  life  they  would  have  been 
spared  some  very  harassing  experiences, 
I  shrewdly  suspect,  reactionary  as  the 
sentiment  is,  that  the  sophisticated  wom- 
an of  our  day  often  knows  too  much  for 
her  own  happiness. 

You  will  recall  that  David  Copperfield, 
after  his  aunt  Betsey  Trotwood  lost  her 
money,  goes  to  tell  Dora,  and  release 
her,  if  she  wishes,  from  her  engagement. 
*'  'How  can  you  ask  me  anything  so  fool- 
ish?' pouted  Dora.  'Love  a  beggar!' 
'Dora,  my  own  dearest,'  said  I,  'I  am  a 
beggar  I '  '  How  can  you  be  such  a  silly 
thing,'  replied  Dora,  slapping  my  hand, 
'as  to  sit  there,  telling  such  stories?  I'll 
make  Jip  bite  you !  I  declare  I'll  make 
Jip  bite  you,'  said  Dora,  shaking  her 
curls,  'if  you  are  so  ridiculous!'  But  I 
looked  so  serious  that  Dora  left  off  shak- 
ing her  curls,  and  laid  her  trembling  little 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  first  looked 
scared  and  anxious  and  then  began  to 
cry." 

If  you  read  the  entire  scene,  you  will 
agree  that  no  one  could  be  more  charm- 
ingly inconsequential  and  bewitchingly 
vapid.  Yet  if  one  were  obliged  to  choose, 
I,  as  a  mere  man,  should  prefer  to  take 
my  chances  with  Dora,  assuming  that 
she  was  not  merely  a  figment  of  Dickens's 
fertile  brain,  than  with  the  very  compe- 
tent young  woman  w^hose  letter  to  a  wom- 
an's column  of  the  newspaper  I  read  the 
other  day.  "My  husband  stays  at  home 
evenings,  reads,  and  smokes.  He  gives 
me  fifteen  dollars  every  Saturday  to  run 
the  house,  and  expects  me  to  do  my  own 
work.  He  earns  four  dollars  per  day.  He 
has  quite  a  bank-account  for  the  chil- 
dren's education,  and  won't  give  me  one 
cent  over  fifteen  dollars  except  that  in 
sickness  he  pays  the  doctor  and  the  nurse. 
...    I  think  he  is  unfair.    When  I  mar- 


ried him  I  was  well  dressed  and  belonged 
to  several  clubs,  but  now  I  am  asked  to 
give  up  my  clubs.  I  think  he  ought  to 
give  me  five  dollars  a  week  to  do  the  work 
and  be  able  to  dress  like  other  well- 
dressed  women." 

This  correspondent,  who  signed  herself 
"One  Who  Wed  While  Love  Lasts,"  a 
thoroughly  modern  nom  de  guerre,  wrote 
to  inquire  if  she  would  be  justified  in 
leaving  her  husband.  Read  in  parallel 
colxmins,  does  poor  Dora's  prattle  sound 
less  incredible  than  this  epistle?  Of 
course,  Dora  Spenlow  and  "One  Who 
Wed  While  Love  Lasts"  belong  to  differ- 
ent social  classes;  but  the  essence  of  this 
modern  wife's  demand  is  that  she  should 
be  kept  beautiful  and  amused  on  penalty 
of  revolt.  Her  state  of  mind  is  akin  to 
that  of  other  working  men's  wives,  who 
write  to  inquire  if  it  is  not  reasonable 
that  their  husbands,  who  go  to  work 
fairly  early,  should  prepare  their  own 
breakfasts — one  of  the  bones  of  domes- 
tic contention  most  frequently  aired  in 
public.  Yet,  as  we  all  know,  the  house- 
wife has  more  time  on  her  hands  than 
ever  before,  thanks  to  the  blessings  of  elec- 
tricity, cold  storage,  and  her  abihty  to 
buy  ready-made  all  sorts  of  things  which 
her  predecessor  had  to  manufacture  or  go 
without.  Even  the  kitchen  of  the  work- 
ing man's  wife  is  a  paradise  compared 
with  what  it  used  to  be;  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  "movies"  should  have  been 
discovered  just  at  the  moment  w^hen  she 
has  leisure  enough  to  enjoy  them. 

Turning  from  concrete  reahty  to  the 
portrait-gallery  of  contemporary  fiction, 
who  are  the  successors  to  the  hst  of  ob- 
solete heroines  just  enumerated?  We 
should  expect  to  find  inspiring  examples 
of  what  woman  would  be  now  that  she 
has  so  nearly  entered  into  her  own;  and, 
if  progress  and  charm  go  hand  in  hand, 
the  very  latest  type  ought  to  be  the  most 
engagingly  representative.  Dehberate 
contributions  are  not  lacking;  indeed,  the 
latter-day  novelists  have  vied  with,  one 
another  in  depicting  her.  W^e  need  not 
dwell  on  the  meritorious  heroines  of  that 
middle  period  when  woman's  cause  still 
hung  in  the  balance  and  writers  were 
moved  to  level  their  scorn  at  the  prej- 
udices that  denied  woman  brains  and  the 
right  to  think,  or  rankly  discriminated 
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against  her.  Dorothea  Brooke,  Tess  of  the 
d'Urbervilles,  Esther  Waters,  Marcella — 
to  cite  a  few  offhand — were  women  try- 
ing to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  sex  or 
who  were  mercilessly  pilloried.  They  had 
as  a  contemporary  one  Daisy  Miller,  the 
frank  and  artlessly  poised  young  woman 
who  walked  out  of  Mr.  James's  inner  con- 
sciousness into  the  lime-light  and  de- 
monstrated to  an  astonished  Europe  that 
an  American  could  paddle  her  canoe  on 
any  river  and  yet  remain  irreproachable. 
Alert  as  she  was  and  attractive  as  she 
was,  her  personality  like  a  shellacked  sur- 
face radiated  piquancy  rather  than  charm; 
and  undoubtedly  her  distinguished  author 
had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  in  offering  her 
as  a  national  asset  for  cosmopolitan  scru- 
tiny. Yet  as  we  look  back  at  her  to-day 
she  seems  almost  old-fashioned,  and  her 
audacity  becomes  primness  when  we  com- 
pare her  with  her  British  successor  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  emanci- 
pated Ann  Veronica.  In  Ann  we  have 
the  very  stuff  of  which  the  new  woman's 
dreams  are  fashioned,  if  we  are  to  credit 
her  creator,  a  would-be  psychologist  as 
well  as  gifted  novelist.  On  the  river 
where  Daisy  Miller  paddled  there  were 
no  rapids,  and,  if  there  had  been,  she 
would  have  skilfully  avoided  them  by 
wading  ashore;  but  in  her  successor's 
case  not  to  take  the  plunge  was  to  refuse 
to  live,  and  her  sponsor  would  have  us 
believe,  when  we  finally  behold  her  in 
the  slacker  water  below  the  falls,  a  be- 
draggled, miry  figure,  clinging  to  her  over- 
turned canoe  with  one  hand  and  waving 
to  the  spectators  with  the  other,  that  she 
had  "made  good"  and  distanced  her  less 
enterprising  sisters. 

Do  you  remember  the  edif}/dng  tale? 
The  heroine  with  whom  we  were  fain  to 
sympathize  in  the  earlier  stages  of  her 
struggle  for  liberty  rounds  up  her  career 
by  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  a 
minor  professor  of  biology  who  not  only 
had  a  wife  but  who  gave  Ann  Veronica  to 
understand  in  the  most  unvarnished  terms 
that  he  was  already  steeped  in  licentious- 
ness. Their  honeymoon,  if  it  may  so  be 
called,  was  passed  in  Switzerland,  where 
amid  the  rare  atmosphere  of  the  mountain 
peaks  each  was  transfigured  in  the  other's 
eyes  so  as  to  seem  blameless.  Not  long 
after  their  return  to  England  the  profess- 


or's undivorced  wife  dies  and  we  leave 
the  happy  pair  making  overtures  toward 
social  recognition.  Young  girls  devoured 
the  book  freely  when  it  was  published, 
and,  though  there  were  murmurs  of  dis- 
gust here  and  there,  the  reading  public 
accepted  it,  as  it  has  accepted  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells's  later  books,  as  a  study  in  social 
progress  piquing  to  the  curiosity.  "Who 
knows,"  they  said  to  themselves,  "but 
this  may  be  the  coming  woman?" 

Her  creator,  who  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  contemporary  novelists,  and 
whom  many  regard  as  the  most  interest- 
ing Hving  writer  of  fiction,  is  evidently 
sure  she  is  and  has  taken  pains  to  say  so. 
I  bow  low  to  Mr.  Wells's  art.  I  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  interest  of  his  novels  and 
his  ability  to  create  hving,  breathing  char- 
acters. Nor  do  I  seek  to  impugn  his 
philosophy;  to  do  so  would  be  begging 
the  question;  I  am  merely  putting  him 
in  the  witness-box — using  his  own  dogmas 
and  his  own  creations  as  evidence  of  his 
belief  and  hope  that  the  enhghtened  nor- 
mal woman  of  the  future  will  consort 
with  man  whenever  and  for  so  long  as 
she  likes  and  leave  him  for  some  one  else 
in  case  she  tires  of  him.  It  will  be  "up 
to"  him  to  keep  her  steady;  and  the  H- 
cense  of  course  would  be  reciprocal,  in- 
suring individual  constancy  only  so  long 
as  love  lasted  on  both  sides.  When  I  in- 
quired the  other  evening  of  an  agreeable 
and  not  too  sophisticated  lady  if  we  were 
coming  to  this,  her  reply  was  "surely," 
and  when  I  asked  her  how  often  people 
would  separate  before  they  were  content, 
she  said  "not  more  than  once  or  twice," 
and  the  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  her  com- 
pletely.   So  there  you  are. 

In  "The  New  MachiaveUi,"  on  page 
238,  we  find  Mr.  Wells  the  philosopher 
and  social  seer  moralizing  as  follows,  and 
many  modern  women  must  have  read  the 
passage  with  supreme  satisfaction:  "Af- 
ter two  generations  of  confused  and  ex- 
perimental revolt  it  grows  clear  to  mod- 
ern women  that  a  conscious,  deliberate 
motherhood  and  mothering  is  their  special 
function  in  the  state,  and  that  a  personal 
subordination  to  an  individual  man  with 
an  unlimited  power  of  control  over  this 
intimate  and  supreme  duty  is  a  degrada- 
tion. ...  I  confess  myself  altogether 
feminist.    I  want  this  coddhng  and  brow- 
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beating  of  women  to  cease.  ...  I  want 
to  see  them  citizens  with  a  marriage  law 
framed  primarily  for  them  and  for  their 
protection  and  the  good  of  the  race,  and 
not  for  men's  satisfaction.  I  want  to  see 
them  bearing  and  rearing  good  children 
in  the  state  as  a  generously  rewarded 
pubHc  duty  and  ser\dce,  choosing  their 
husbands  freely  and  discerningly,  and  in 
no  way  enslaved  by  or  subordinated  to 
the  men  they  have  chosen.  The  social 
consciousness  of  w^omen  seems  to  me  an 
unworked,  an  almost  untouched,  mine  of 
wealth  for  the  constructive  purpose  of  the 
world.  I  want  to  change  the  respective 
values  of  the  family  group  altogether, 
and  make  the  home  indeed  the  women's 
kingdom  and  the  mother  the  o-^ner  and 
responsible  guardian  of  the  children." 

Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips,  and  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  We 
have  a  chance  before  the  end  of  the  book 
to  see  a  practical  working  out  of  these 
theories,  the  net  consequence  of  which  is 
another  case  of  hero  and  heroine  going 
over  the  falls  together.  Isabel  Rivers, 
who  does  not  appear  upon  the  scene  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety  pages,  becomes  so  essential  to  the 
hero  that  he  abandons  his  inteUigent  if  not 
very  interesting  "^dfe,  who  has  shared  and 
sought  to  embelUsh  his  fortunes,  and  here 
is  their  dialogue  on  the  eve  of  eloping: 
''  We  have  made  a  mess  of  things,  Isabel — 
or  things  have  made  a  mess  of  us.  I  don't 
know  which.  Our  flags  are  in  the  mud, 
anyhow.  It's  too  late  to  save  those  other 
things  1  They  have  to  go.  You  can't 
make  terms  with  defeat.  I  thought  it  was 
Margaret  needed  me  most.  But  it's  you. 
And  I  need  you.  I  didn't  think  of  that 
either.  I  haven't  a  doubt  left  in  the  world 
now.  We've  got  to  leave  everything  rath- 
er than  to  leave  each  other.  I'm  sure  of  it. 
But  we  have  gone  so  far,  we've  got  to  go 
right  down  to  earth  and  begin  again.  .  .  . 
Dear,  I  want  disgrace  with  you." 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Wells's,  not  mine. 
It  would  be  easy  to  offer  abundant  evi- 
dence  to  substantiate   that   this  is   the 


drift.  I  have  put  Mr.  Wells  in  the  wit- 
ness-box partly  because  he  is  so  well 
known  and  is  in  a  Uterary  sense  author- 
itative, and  partly  because  he  is  a  protag- 
onist in  social  progress  and  high  priest  of 
feminism.  What  he  says  is  regarded  as 
expert  testimony  by  a  pubhc  which  in- 
cludes a  host  of  women  and  the  people 
who  prefer  fiction  which  makes  them 
think.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  own 
evolutionary  aspirations  for  the  sex  of 
which  he  is  an  outspoken  champion. 

I  might  have  begun  this  paper  by  say- 
ing that  I  feel  by  no  means  sure  what 
sort  of  a  person  the  woman  of  the  future 
is  hkely  to  be,  and  by  no  means  certain 
what  I  hope  to  see  her  become.  The  evo- 
lutionary forces  pay  precious  Httle  heed 
to  current  morals  or  individual  prefer- 
ences. The  sanction  of  one  age  is  often 
the  anathema  of  its  predecessor.  Yet, 
talking  of  heroines,  it  is  pertinent  to  won- 
der whether  democracy  can  find  no  better 
cure  for  social  injustice  than  to  crown  the 
woman  of  unstable  virtue  as  a  symbol  of 
enhghtenment — crown  her  in  the  name  of 
individual  Uberty,  nicknamed  "  the  great 
adventure,"  wdth  the  assurance  that  all 
the  rest  are  cow^ards.  To  one  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  beUeve  that  woman  at 
her  best  should  be  not  merely  charming 
to  the  eye  and  senses  so  far  as  nature 
gives  her  grace,  but  spiritually  also,  so 
that  she  serves  as  an  anchor  in  the  storms 
of  life — the  new  doctrine,  which  ignores 
the  immutable  laws  of  human  nature, 
seems  to  in\dte  the  ironic  laughter  of  the 
gods.  Yet  advanced  feminism  was  more 
than  haK-ready  to  set  this  newer  type  of 
heroine  on  a  pedestal  at  the  moment 
when  the  tremendous  war  convulsed  so- 
ciety. If  the  noble  spirit  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  efficiency  sho\NTi  by  w^oman  in 
carr\dng  on  her  present  work  of  succor 
and  alle\dation  are  the  world's  best  prom- 
ise of  her  development  after  the  present 
conflict  is  over,  it  is  well,  nevertheless,  to 
give  her  a  ghmpse  of  what  her  leaders 
wxre  planning  for  her  when  their  activi- 
ties were  interrupted. 
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LARA  BELLE  stood  still 
in  helpless  dismay.  She 
stared  at  the  mass  of  un- 
friendly school-children  be- 
fore her. 

"G'wan'way!" 

"We  don't  want  you,  you  stuck-up 
smarty " 

*'Yer  mother  don't  'low  you  to  play 
with  us — but  my  ma'd  kill  me  if  she 
caught  me  playing  with  you." 

''  Go  hide  yerself — maybe  them  ribbon 
bows  won't  stick  up  so  grand  then " 

Clara  Belle  swallowed  hard,  endeav- 
ored to  speak,  but  could  utter  no  sound. 
The  only  sin  which  she  had  committed 
was  an  attempt  to  join  in  a  game  of 
*' black-man"  on  the  school  playgrounds. 

*'Jes  look  at  her  white  stockin's!" 

''  White  socks  !     White  socks  ! " 

"You  don't  need  to  think  yer  so  smart 
'cause  yer  pa  owns  a  factory — he's  noth- 
in'  but  a  robber " 

"He  is  not — my  father's  a  good  man." 

Defense  of  family  honor  enabled  Clara 
Belle  to  recover  her  vocal  powers. 

Derisive  shouts  of  mirth  greeted  her 
declaration. 

*"Good  man!  Good  man!  Good 
man!'" 

"Who  pays  starvation  wages?  W^ho 
works  his  men  to  death?" 

"Who  gits  all  the  dough  in  this  here 
town — who's  sendin'  us  all  to  hell " 

Youthful  voices  hurled  at  John  An- 
drews's daughter  the  anathemas  of  their 
fathers. 

Clara  Belle's  chin  quivered,  but  she 
stood  her  ground. 

"My  father  is,  too,  a  good  man — he 
worries  lots  about  this  strike — and  my 
mother,  she's  worried " 

"  Yer  mother  !  Yer  mother  !  Lots  she 
cares — yer  mother  don't  even  want  you 
to  speak  to  us  'uns." 

"She  does,  too,  care,  and  she  likes  to 
have  me  play  with  you.  Don't  she,  Ma- 
mie?" 


Clara  Belle  turned  appealing  eyes  to- 
ward lanky,  shabby  Mamie  Eaves,  who  as 
yet  had  been  a  silent  partaker  in  the  fuss. 

"  Sure,  she  does,"  Mamie  agreed.  Ma- 
mie was  wearing  Clara  Belle's  new  signet- 
ring.  She  did  not  care  to  dispense  with 
the  pleasure  of  its  presence. 

"Huh!  Yor  ma  wouldn't  have  us  in 
her  house,"  declared  belligerent  Georgie 
Wilson.     He  was  itching  for  a  fight. 

"She  would,  too." 

"We've  never  been  there,  have  we? 
Any  of  us  ever  been  up  to  yor  place?" 

"Well,  just  the  same,  my  mother'd  like 
to  have  you " 

"Uh-huh!    Oh,  yes!    Yes,  she  would !" 

"Sure,  she  would,"  insisted  Mamie. 
Mamie  intended  to  keep  on  the  good  side 
of  Clara  Belle.  Signet-rings  do  not  grow 
on  trees. 

"Never  had  any  parties,  have  you, 
Clarie  Belle?"  insinuatingly  questioned  a 
checked-aproned,  long-nosed,  sarcastic  in- 
dividual. 

"Well,  but  I'm  going  to  have  a  party." 

"  Oh,  you  are,  are  you  ?  It'll  be  a  cold 
day  when  you  have  a  party."  Ralph 
Murray  wiped  his  sweaty  face  in  scorn. 

"I  am,  too,  going  to  have  a  party." 

The  children  shrieked  with  laughter. 

"I  am  going  to  have  a  party,"  stated 
the  tortured  child  with  sudden  determi- 
nation. "I  am  going  to  have  a  party — 
to-night." 

A  startled  silence  fell  over  the  group. 

"  Yessir.  Sure  she  is,"  confirmed  Ma- 
mie. "Sure  Clarie  Belle's  gonna  give 
a  party — that's  why  she  come  to  school 
early  'nuff  to  play  with  us.  Her  ma  sent 
her  early  to  invite  us;  didn't  she,  Clarie 
BeUe?" 

Clara  Belle  nodded  willing  assent. 
The  party  idea  was  so  sudden  with 
her  that  Mamie's  explanation  of  the  sit- 
uation seemed  a  welcome  solution. 

"Who  you  gonna  invite,  Clarie  Belle — • 
me?" 

"Ask  me,  Clarie  Belle — ask  me." 
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"Kin  I  come?" 

"Ev'rybody's  invited,  ain't  they,  Clarie 
Belle?"  said  Mamie. 

''Yes,"  echoed  Clara  Belle.  ''Ev'n^- 
body's  invited." 

"What  you  gonna  have  to  eat — 
candy?" 

"Candy!"  snorted  Mamie  in  scorn. 
"  Shame  on  you,  Tillie !  Candy !  When 
Clarie  Belle  Andrews  gives  a  party  she 
does  it  up  right — ice-cream  an'  chocolate 
cake  an'  bananas  an'  pie — an'  lem'nade 
an'  candy — an'  all  them  things.  Ain't 
you  gonna  have  all  them,  Clarie  Belle?" 
Mamie's  unsubdued  appetite  and  \dvid 
imagination  were  getting  the  best  of  her. 

But  again  the  aristocratic  little  peti- 
tioner into  society  nodded  in  confirma- 
tion. Mamie  seemed  a  safe  pillar  to  lean 
upon.  The  thing  was  becoming  rather 
too  complex  for  Clara  Belle  to  handle 
competently. 

"Sure,"  announced  Mamie.  "It's 
gonna  be  a  big,  swell  party  where  you  all 
stay  fer  supper." 

Hungry  children's  mouths  watered  in 
blissful  anticipation — watered  as  only 
mouths  can  water  after  days  and  days  of 
cheap  meat  and  cheaper  bread  rations. 
The  strikers'  children  had  ample  reason 
to  resent  the  complacent,  well-fed  ap- 
pearance of  Clara  Belle  Andrews.  It 
does  not  take  much  to  arouse  the  ire  of 
folks  with  half -famished  stomachs.  If 
mere  \\dshes  were  facts  Clara  Belle  would 
have  been  choked,  kicked,  rolled  in  the 
mud,  slapped,  starved,  and  killed  long 
ago.  They  hated  the  child  because  she 
was  her  fatlfer's  daughter. 

But  now  friendly  faces  smiled  at  her 
on  all  sides.  Clara  Belle  could  not  quite 
grasp  the  entire  situation;  however,  in- 
tuition told  her  that  the  way  into  the 
hearts  of  these  children  must  be  paved 
^^dth  a  la\dsh  supply  of  food.  The  thing 
seemed  simple  enough.  Clara  Belle  was 
^\TLling  to  turn  the  world  upside  down  if 
they  would  treat  her  as  one  of  them.  She 
wanted  to  play ;  she  wanted  to  have  some 
intimate  friends;  she  wanted  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  things — she  wanted  to  "belong." 

"To-night,"  said  Clara  Belle  with  an 
appealingly  anxious  look  at  her  audience, 
"I'll  have  my  party — ev'rybody  come — 
there'll  be  a  great  big  supper — an'  lots 
of  fun — you'll  come,  won't  you?" 


"Bet  yer  life!" 

"Sure,  I'Ube  there." 

"I'm  comin'." 

"So'ml." 

"I'll  come  early " 

"Naw,  you  won't  come  early,'^  inter- 
posed Mamie.  "A  supper-party's  a  big 
job  to  git  up — don't  you  kids  dare  come 
'til  about  supper- time." 

"You'll  come  early  and  help  me, 
won't  you,  Mamie  ?  "  pleaded  Clara  BeUe. 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  frightened. 

"Yeh — I'll  come  early.  I'll  help  you 
fix  ev'ry thing.  I  know  all  'bout  parties." 
Mamie  did  not  intend  to  allow  this  chance 
for  a  good  square  meal  to  get  botched  up. 

Clara  Belle  breathed  a  relieved  sigh 
and  immediately  shifted  all  responsibility 
onto  her  helping  friend's  wilhng  shoulders. 
If  Mamie  knew  all  about  parties,  Mamie 
was  the  ver^^  person  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness. Clara  Belle  was  glad  Mamie  was 
so  interested. 

"Come  on,  Clarie  Belle,  let's  go  over 
by  the  fence  an'  plan  the  party,"  sug- 
gested Mamie,  shpping  a  skinny  arm 
through  Clara  Belle's  and  starting  to  pull 
her  aside. 

"All  right,  Mamie,  you  kids  go  fLx  it — 
'  crack  the  whip's '  the  game — I'm  gonna 
be  leader — I'm  gonna  be  'it.'" 

"Naw,  I'm  cracker;  I'm  'it' " 

The  bunch  broke  up  wdth  loud  shouts 
of  fun;  children  scattered  to  gel  in  line 
for  the  new  game.  Clara  Belle  stood  still 
despite  Mamie's  urgent  pulling  on  her 
arm. 

"Say,  Mamie,"  she  pleaded,  "let's  get 
up  that  party  at  recess — let's  go  play — I 
want  to  play " 

"Aw,  come  on,  we  oughtta  fix  'bout  our 
party  quick;  we  don't  wantta  play " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  insisted  the  factory-own- 
er's little  daughter,  breaking  away  from 
her  captor  and  running  toward  the  sway- 
ing "  crack- the- whip  "  column.  Mamie 
followed  reluctantly. 

"Here,  Clarie  Belle,  you  kin  git  in 
here." 

"Come,  stand  by  me " 

"  Aw,  Clarie  Belle,  this's  a  good  place ! " 

With  shining  eyes  and  beating  heart 
the  happy  child  accepted  a  place  in 
the  broken  ranks.  Her  soft,  fastidiously 
manicured  hands  gratefully  closed  in  on 
the  hard,  grimy  paw  of  dirty  Mike  Fon- 
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tana  on  the  right  and  the  black-skinned 
palm  of  Rosa  Lily  Johnson  on  the  left. 
Then,  through  the  wiggling,  twisting, 
strenuous  "  crack- the-whip "  line,  Clara 
Belle  Andrews  made  her  risky  debut  into 
society. 

The  exhilaration  of  the  event  lasted 
throughout  the  morning  session.  Clara 
Belle  found  it  a  pleasant  sensation  to  look 
up  from  her  work  and  encounter  smiling 
faces  everywhere.  Her  heart  overflowed 
with  joy.  She  willingly  loaned  her  sup- 
ply of  good  pencils  and  fresh  tablet  paper 
right  and  left.  And  when  Mamie  Eaves 
stealthily  slipped  a  note  into  her  nervous 
fingers  she  thought  she  would  die  with 
ecstasy. 

*'Dear  Clara  Belle,"  said  the  note, 
*'  have  you  got  some  nice  paper  ?  It  is  no 
real  partie  unless  you  give  invatashuns." 

Clara  Belle  was  thoughtful  for  a  few 
moments.  Mamie's  expectant  gaze  was 
fixed  on  her.  Clara  Belle  intently  studied 
the  ceiling.  Suddenly  she  moistened  her 
pencil  and  slowly  wrote  with  painstaking 
care.  She  was  two  years  Mamie's  junior 
and  did  not  possess  her  versatile  friend's 
literary  fluency,  ''i  no  some  good  at 
hom.  at  reces  i  can  go  hom." 
Vol.  LX.— 74 


This  note  received  Mamie's  complete 
approval.  "All  right,"  she  whispered. 
"I'll  write  'em  fer  you." 

Clara  Belle  nodded  and  then  ducked 
behind  her  big  geography  book  as  she 
caught  the  teacher's  surprised  face  turned 
her  way.  Miss  Johnstone  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  John  Andrews's  child 
in  interested  conversation  with  any  of 
his  employees'  children.  In  deportment 
Clara  Belle  was  the  model  child  of  the 
small  factory  town's  only  school.  Sev- 
eral times  during  the  past  three  weeks, 
since  the  men  had  been  on  a  strike.  Miss 
Johnstone  had  felt  nervous  concerning 
the  safety  of  the  little  Andrews  girl 
among  the  unruly,  undisciplined,  and  re- 
sentful factory  children.  She  often  had 
seen  reflected  in  her  pupils'  faces  and  ac- 
tions the  bitter  unrest  that  characterized 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  town.  She 
knew  Mrs.  Andrews  was  an  invalid,  and 
wondered  if  the  mother  realized  how  un- 
pleasant it  was  for  Clara  Belle  among  her 
hostile  schoolmates. 

Clara  Belle  wasted  no  time  at  recess. 
Her  white-stockinged  legs  flew  over  the 
ground  toward  the  big  house  on  the  hill. 
Panting  for  breath,  she  softly  opened  the 
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heavy  front  door  and  slipped  into  the 
deserted  library.  She  knew  her  father 
was  out  of  town  on  a  business  trip  and 
her  mother  was  up-stairs  in  her  own  room. 
Clara  Belle  could  not  remember  the  time 
when  her  mother  had  not  been  worn  out 
and  tired  and  quiet.  Jane,  the  sharp- 
tongued  girl  for  general  housework,  was 
the  real  person  whom  Clara  Belle  knew 


nine  years  of  her  life.  ^Irs.  Andrews  and 
her  little  daughter  held  different  views 
concerning  the  social  standards  of  the 
townspeople.  In  fact,  Clara  Belle  had 
never  been  in^'ited  to  a  party — no  one  had 
ever  cared  to  invite  her. 

She  gently  shut  the  door,  tiptoed  to  the 
front  door,  and  left  the  house.  Then, 
without  a  backward  look,  the  half-fright- 


Selected  a  generous  supply  of  paper  and  envelopes. 


she  must  look  out  for  on  this  trip.  Jane 
had  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the 
proper  way  to  bring  up  Clara  Belle  was  to 
object  to  everything  that  the  child  tried 
to  do.  Every  time  she  thwarted  some 
pet  plan  of  Clara  Belle  she  felt  that  she 
really  was  earning  her  wages.  As  a  re- 
sult the  child  tactfully  avoided  the  pres- 
ence of  the  omnipotent  hired  girl. 

Clara  Belle  quietly  opened  a  drawer  of 
her  father's  big  desk  and  selected  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  paper  and  envelopes. 
The  stationery  bore  a  printed  business 
heading,  but  she  knew  that  Mamie  would 
not  object  to  that.  The  smooth  white- 
ness of  the  paper  and  the  crisp  stiffness 
of  its  texture  were  enough  to  delight  the 
heart  of  any  secretary.  Clara  Belle  had 
never  been  to  a  real  party  in  the  whole 


ened  youngster  ran  down  the  walk  and 
made  for  the  school-building.  Thump- 
thumpety-thump  pounded  something 
within  her;  every  instant  she  expected  to 
hear  Jane's  rancorous  voice  yelling  for 
her  to  stop.  But  at  length  the  corner 
was  turned  and  nothing  had  happened. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  school,  Mamie  was 
emplo\ing  the  recess  period  and  Clara 
Belle's  absence  to  good  advantage.  She 
had  the  children  gathered  around  her  in 
an  attentive  bunch.  i\Iamie  was  of  the 
alert,  executive,  wilful,  never-say-die  type 
that  in  polite,  educated  circles  would  have 
been  called  progressive;  but  in  her  own 
unappreciative  neighborhood  she  was 
dubbed  a  nosey  and  bossy  '^buttinsky." 
However,  there  was  not  a  child  that  did 
not  realize  the  truth  of  ^Mamie's  words 
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and  her  ability  to  make  the  planned  party 
a  real  thing.  Past  experience  had  shown 
them  that  during  certain  crises  Mamie's 
judgment  was  to  be  relied  upon.  In  other 
words,  Mamie  was  a  diplomat. 

"Yer  all  know  mighty  wtII,"  she  was 
saying,  ''that  our  folks  'ud  beat  us  black 
and  blue  if  they  caught  us  up  at  that 
Andrews  house — they  wouldn't  let  us  take 
nothin'  off  o'  them — why,  my  pa'd  kill 
me " 

Reminiscent  faces  nodded  in  confirma- 
tion. 

"But  if  Clarie  Belle  wants  to  give  a 
party — a  big  supper-party — it'd  be  a 
shame  not  to  go  and  to  have  all  the  good 
eatin'  stuff  w^asted " 

Again  the  hungry  audience  expressed 
its  approval  of  her  sentiments. 

"  Besides,  Clarie  Belle  would  feel  awful 
if  we  didn't  come." 

Mamie  actually  was  making  herself  be- 
lieve that  Clara  Belle's  feelings  were  an 
item  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  She 
was  beginning  to  make  her  followers  also 
desire  not  to  injure  the  sensitive  Clara 
Belle. 

"We  ought  to  go,"  declared  Mamie 
emphatically. 

"  Yessum,  we  oughtta,"  burst  out  Rosa 
Lily. 

"Yer  bet,  we  gotta  go." 

Countless  voices  expressed  determina- 
tion to  attend  the  banquet. 

"Then,"  stated  Mamie  with  grim  final- 
ity, "we're  gonna  go." 

The  children  breathed  deep  sighs  of  re- 
lieved satisfaction.  The  matter  was  set- 
tled— they  were  going  to  go. 

"But,"  went  on  their  self-appointed 
boss,  "we  gotta  keep  our  mouths  shut — 
we  better  not  tell  anybody  about  this 
party,  or" — Mamie  paused  and  glared 
vindictively  at  the  cowering  little  town 
tattle-tale — "you  all  know  what'll  hap- 
pen to  us.  You  understand,  you  Annie 
Stone;  do  you  hear  me?" 

Annie  nodded  in  terror. 

"You  kids  better  not  come  'til  dark — 
then  sneak  up  to  Andrews's  a  few  at  a 
time — so's  our  folks  won't  ketch  us — an' 
I'll  be  there  already.  I'm  gonna  help  fix 
the  supper " 

"We  kin  git  'way,  all  right,"  declared 
Georgie;  "  there's  somethin'  doin'  to- 
night, anyway.     My  pa  told  ma  so." 


"Yeh,  it's  a  meetin'  or  some  kind  o' 
strike  doings — pop  was  talkin'  'bout  it 
and  cussin'  a  lot  this  mornin',"  added  an- 
other child. 

"Well,  they'll  be  busy,  all  right,  then," 
decided  Mamie.  "We  kin  have  our 
party  without  them  knowing  it.  An' 
let's  don't  tell  Clarie  Belle  our  folks 
wouldn't  let  us  come — she'd  feel  bad. 
Mum's  the  word." 

"Mum's  the  word — mum's  the  word," 
went  the  order  from  lip  to  lip. 

At  that  moment  Clara  Belle's  breath- 
less figure  came  dashing  around  the  cor- 
ner.    She  w^aved  the  paper  in  the  air. 

"I  got  it !     I  got  it  1"  she  gasped. 

"Goody,"  ejaculated  Mamie.  "Gee! 
that's  swell  paper,  that  is.  I'll  write  our 
invitations  soon's  we  git  in  school." 

Mamie  was  as  good  as  her  w^ord;  she 
spent  all  of  her  spare  time  and  also  all  of 
her  working  time  laboriously  writing  in- 
vitations copied  from  an  invitation  form 
in  her  language  book.  It  was  a  long  and 
a  hard  task,  but  Mamie  did  not  give  up; 
she  kept  steadily  at  it  until  noon. 

"Wait  for  me,  Clarie  Belle,"  she  whis- 
pered at  dismissal  time.  "  I  gotta  finish 
my  'rithmetic  paper." 

Clara  Belle  obligingly  waited  outside 
the  school-building  for  ten  minutes. 
During  those  ten  minutes  she  had  ample 
time  for  reflection.  It  was  a  solemn  and 
dejected  girl  that  Mamie  finally  joined. 
Clara  Belle  was  wiping  tears  from  her 
eyes. 

"Why,  Clarie  Belle,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

Mamie  was  quite  sure  that  she  want- 
ed her  signet- ring  back  and  was  crying 
about  it.  Mamie  did  not  intend  to  part 
with  the  ring  unless  she  had  to. 

Clara  Belle  raised  a  pitiful  face  to  her 
helping  friend. 

"Oh,  Mamie,"  she  sobbed.  "I'm  afr- 
fraid,  my  mother  didn't  say  I  c-could 
have  any  p-party — she  won't  1-let  m-me 
— an'  Jane  won't,  either." 

"Oh,  is  that  all — shucks,  Clarie  Belle, 
don't  you  worry.     I'll  fix  it,  I  will." 

But  the  child  sobbed  on  in  an  absolute 
abandon  of  grief.  She  knew  Mamie  had 
no  power  over  her  mother  and  Jane. 

"Now,  you  wantta  have  a  party,  don't 
you?" 

"Y-yes." 
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"Well,  it  ain't  anv  business  o'  Jane's, 
is  it?" 

"She'd  have  to  git  the  supper — and 
she  wouldn't  do  it — sh-she  wouldn't  let 
me  have  a  party,  an\"way." 

"Aw,  git  out;  I  kin  fix  that  grub  my- 
self.    We'll  let  Jane  take  a  night  off." 

"She  won't  go — and,  besides,  mother'U 
say  I  c-can't  h-have  any  p-party — and 
papa's  out  of  town,  but  he'd  say 
n-no " 

Clara  Belle  broke  down  completely. 
The  enormity  of  her  crime  was  too  great 
to  bear. 

"Now,  listen  here,  if  Jane  takes  a  night 
off,  an'  I  get  that  supper,  an'  yer  mother 
don't  know  nothin'  'bout  it  'til  we're  all 
there  an'  eatin',  why — why " 

Clara  Belle  stopped  crying  to  listen. 
A  wonderful  light  had  broken  over  ]\Ia- 
mie's  face.  Clara  Belle  could  see  it 
through  her  tears. 

"  WTiy,  Clarie  Belle,  it'll  be  a  surprise- 


party — a  surprise-party  on  yer  ma;  we'll 
keep  awful  still,  an'  git  ev'ry thing  ready, 
an'  have  all  the  kids  come — an'  then  we'll 
let  yer  ma  know  all  'bout  it.  Then  won't 
she  be  so  surprised  an'  tickled!" 

Mamie  was  waxing  enthusiastic;  she 
could  see  her  way  through.  Mrs.  An- 
drews could  do  no  more  than  send  the 
guests  home,  and  Mamie  did  not  intend 
for  the  hostess  to  discover  the  surprise- 
party  until  refreshments  had  been  served. 
Clara  Belle  was  dubious.  She  could  not 
imagine  her  mother  being  delighted  over 
such  an  affair.  Still,  the  cornered  child 
could  see  the  possibilities  of  the  plan. 

"You  kin  order  groceries  yer  self,  can't 
you?"  questioned  Mamie. 

"Uh-huh,  'most  every  day  Jane  sends 
me  to  the  store  with  our  order  or  lets  me 
telephone  it." 

"  Gee  I  that's  a  mighty  good  thing,"  Ma- 
mie exclaimed  thankfully.  "  I  kin  make 
out  our  party  order  an'  you  kin  git  it." 


''Why,  Clarie  Bell,  what's  the  matter?" — Page  755. 
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"But  Jane,  sh-she'U  stop  me — she 
w- won't  let  me  have  any  party." 

Clara  Belle  again  relapsed  into  despair. 

"Aw,  Jane  be  darned;  don't  you  see — 
Jane  ain't  in  on  this — she  is  gonna  take 
a  night  off." 

"This's  her  afternoon  off;  she's  going 
to  her  fancy-work 
club;  she  can't 
take  the  night, 
too — she  never 
does." 

"Well,  what  o' 
that;  we'll  give  it 
to  her,  anyway — 
she'll  take  it. 
That  Jane  ain't 
no  fool." 

Mamie  stood 
for  a  long  time 
in  deep  silence. 
Clara  Belle  con- 
tinued wiping 
away  her  silent 
flow  of  tears.  All 
at  once  a  knowing 
grin  spread  over 
Mamie's  face. 

**Say,  what's 
Jane's  feller's 
name?" 

''Joe  Wilkin- 
son." 

"I've  got  it. 
Clarie  Belle,  you 
go  right  home  this 
noon, keep  a  good 
straight  face  on 
you,  an'  you  tell 
yer  smarty  ole 
Jane  that  you  saw 
Joe  Wilkinson  on 
the  street  an'  he 

said  fer  you  to  tell  her  to  meet  him  at  the 
Mystic  picture  show  between  seven  and 
eight — say  he  tried  an'  tried  to  git  her  over 
the  'phone,  but  the  lines  was  crossed — say 
he's  goin'  to  a  big  strike  meetin'  an'  may- 
be he'll  be  late,  so  fer  her  to  wait  'til  he 
comes,  but  to  be  sure  an'  come  early  'cause 
he  maybe  kin  git  there  by  seven  sharp." 

Clara  Belle  smiled  weakly.  "  I  g-guess 
she'd  go,  but  she'd  get  me  afterward." 

"  Aw,  say,  she  dassn't  touch  you.  But, 
Clarie  Belle,  whatta  you  s'pose  all  the 
kids  you've  invited  would  do  if  they  come 


She  was  occupying  the  time  by  jumping  rope  back- 
ward with  a  peculiar  jerking  twist  to 
her  left  leg.— Page  758. 
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to  the  party  an'  you  didn't  have  any  at 

all " 

Clara  Belle  gasped.  She  knew  only 
too  well  the  fate  that  awaited  her;  nev^ 
would  she  dare  show  her  face  at  school 
again.     Never ! 

"Well — we'll  have  the  surprise-party 

on  mother;  I'll 
order  the  things 
sent  up  'fore  Jane 
gits  home  from 
fancy-work  so- 
ciety—  I'll  git 
Jane  to  go  meet 
Joe,  and — and 
you'll  h-help  me, 
won't  you,  Ma- 
mie," faltered  the 
little  girl. 

"Sure,  I'll  help 
you;  I'll  stick 
right  by  you. 
Ain't  I  writin'  the 
invitations  an' 
plannin'  the  eats 
an'  ev'rything?" 
Clara  Belle 
could  do  nothing 
but  agree. 

"Listen,  you 
start  to  school 
early  this  noon 
an'  w^e'U  git  most 
o'  our  things  or- 
dered— I'll  meet 
you  'cross  the 
street  from  Spear- 
man's  grocery," 
suggested  Ma- 
mie. 

Once  more  her 
friend  acquiesced. 
Then  they  part- 
to  hasten  home  for  lunch. 
"  Say,  Clarie  Bell,"  called  Mamie,  "you 
better  tell  Jane  Joe's  got  somethin'  awful 
partic'lar  to  tell  her — now,  remember!" 
Clara  Belle  nodded  and  hurried  on  up 
the  hill. 

A  meal  of  fried  fat  meat,  water  gra- 
vy, and  stale  bread  stimulated  Mamie's 
spirits  to  the  soaring-point  for  the  eve- 
ning's banquet.  As  she  ate  she  planned 
an  elaborate  grocery  list.  She  noticed 
with  satisfaction  that  her  mother,  father, 
and    uncle    were    engaged    in    a    heated 
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If  the  child  had  attempted  to  buy  the  whole  store  he  would  have  been  willing. — Page  759. 


discussion  over  the  planned  strike  meet- 
ing. She  hoped  their  fussing  would  ex- 
tend well  over  into  the  evening.  Some- 
times Mamie's  mother  got  a  nagging 
streak  and  insisted  upon  personally  super- 
vising Mamie's  after-school  duties.  But 
if  Mrs.  Eaves  happened  to  have  something 
else  on  her  mind  the  coast  would  be  clear. 
One  o'clock  found  ^lamie  patiently 
waiting  on  the  corner  for  her  friend.  She 
was  occuppng  the  time  by  jumping  rope 
backward  with  a  peculiar  jerking  twist 
to  her  left  leg.  When  Clara  Belle  put  in 
an  appearance  she  knotted  the  jumping- 
rope  above  her  lanky  hips,  and  got  ready 
for  business. 
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"Here's  the  groceries,"  she  said,  pro- 
ducing a  scrappy  bit  of  writing-paper. 
"  How'd  you  git  along  with  Jane — will  she 


:>" 


go  : 

Clara  Belle's  visage  wore  the  tranquil 
expression  of  complete  victory. 

"Yes,  she  was  real  nice.  She  said  it 
ain't  often  she  takes  any  extra  time  ofif, 
and  she  guessed  she  was  entitled  to  this 
evening " 

"'Course  she  is,"  grinned  Mamie. 
"She's  got  our  permission." 

"And,"  continued  Clara  Belle,  "she 
said  she'd  lay  out  a  piece  for  me  on  the 
table  'cause  she'd  have  to  dress  early " 

"Good!" 
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"  I  told  her  all  right,  and  if  she'd  just  fix 
mother's  lunch  I  could  take  it  up  to  her 
room — she  didn't  need  to  bother  'bout  ask- 
ing mother  'cause  I'd  wash  the  dishes " 

"Sometimes,  Clarie  Belle,  I  believe  you 
have  got  good  sense,"  admiringly  blurted 
out  Mamie. 

"  That's  what  Jane  said,  too,"  remarked 
the  child  with  satisfaction. 

Then  she  began  to  examine  the  list  of 
party  supplies.  It  was  remarkable  what 
a  weighty  assortment  of  delicious  edibles 
Mamie  had  managed  to  get  on  her  little 
two-by-four  bit  of  paper.  As  Clara  Belle, 
aided  by  frequent  translations  and  ex- 
planations from  Mamie,  slowly  waded 
through  it  her  face  became  doubtful. 

"Remember,  this's  a  supper-party — 
the  kids '11  be  hungry — they  sure  will  call 
you  a  stingy,  cheap  skate  if  you  don't 
give  'em  'nuff  to  eat!" 

Again  family  pride  came  to  the  rescue. 
Clara  Belle  was  willing  to  charge  any 
amount  of  groceries.  Mamie  was  sick 
with  longing  to  select  the  food  in  person, 
but  discretion  forced  her  to  forego  the 
pleasure.  She  knew  her  presence  would 
arouse  suspicion,  and  so,  after  much 
tutoring  and  exhorting,  Clara  Belle  en- 
tered the  store  alone. 

If  the  obliging  groceryman  felt  any 
surprise  and  curiosity  concerning  little 
Miss  Andrews's  strange  and  enormous 
order  he  did  not  betray  it.  Andrews  was 
good  pay,  and  business  had  been  slack 
since  the  strike;  if  the  child  had  at- 
tempted to  buy  the  whole  store  he  would 
have  been  willing.  Therefore  he  took 
her  order  for  two  bunches  of  bananas,  a 
crate  of  oranges,  five  pounds  of  every  kind 
of  candy  the  store  possessed,  a  big  box  of 
chocolate  cookies,  the  same  amount  of 
cocoanut  macaroons,  two  dozen  lemons, 
two  dozen  pies,  and  ten  pounds  of  bologna 
without  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash.  Not 
even  when  she  emphatically  requested 
that  the  things  be  delivered  before  half 
past  four  did  he  evince  any  wonder. 
Spearman,  the  grocer,  was  wise  enough  to 
keep  still  and  grasp  a  lucky  thing  when 
it  came  his  way.  Clara  Belle  finished  her 
instructions  and  left  the  store  with  the 
same  politely  solemn  and  unassuming 
manner  which  usually  accompanied  her 
ordering  of  four  chops,  a  pint  of  cream, 
and  a  loaf  of  bread. 


"Well?"  inquired  Mamie  as  the  child 
rejoined  her.  Mamie  had  been  some- 
what nervous  since  the  daintily  gowned 
little  miss  had  disappeared  within  the 
store  door. 

"All  right,"  responded  Clara  Belle. 
"Only  they  didn't  have  'nuff  licorice  and 
gum-drops;  but  he  said  he'd  send  what 
they  had " 

"Well — just  so  they  send  plenty  o' 
choc'lates." 

The  two  children  pursued  their  way 
toward  the  combination  cigar,  confec- 
tionery, and  drug  store.  Again  Mamie 
waited  outside  while  Clara  Belle  went  in. 
Here  she  left  an  order  for  ten  gallons  of 
ice-cream — five  vanilla  and  five  choc- 
olate— also  to  be  delivered  before  four 
thirty. 

"Now,"  sighed  Mamie,  "all  the  fixin's 
done  'cept  finishin'  them  invitations — 
guess  I'll  go  in  early  an'  write  'fore  school 
begins." 

Clara  Belle  also  sighed,  but  it  was  a 
happy  sigh;  there  was  nothing  more  to 
do — just  to  let  the  children  come  and  eat. 
She  was  certain  that  her  troubles  were 
over.  Occasionally  the  surprise  element 
on  her  mother  intruded  upon  her  peace; 
but  she  refused  to  think  of  it.  Mamie 
had  said  that  she  knew  her  mother  would 
be  glad — and  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
anything  that  Mamie  did  not  know. 

"Hey,  kids!"  yelled  Mamie,  when  the 
school-yard  was  reached,  "here  is  Clarie 
Belle.     She  wants  to  play " 


Come  on,  Clarie  Belle  ! 
Hurry  up,  Clarie  Belle- 


Come  on 


Countless  voices  welcomed  her.  Mamie 
left  at  once  and  disappeared  within  the 
school-building.  She  carefully  polished 
her  recently  acquired  signet-ring  and  then 
started  to  work  on  the  unfinished  invita- 
tions. Even  if  those  invitations  dared 
not  be  taken  home,  Mamie  intended  that 
they  should  be  distributed  before  recess. 
She  believed  that  no  party  should  be  con- 
ducted without  a  necessary  amount  of 
dignified  procedure. 

At  a  quarter  of  seven  that  night  Clara 
Belle,  with  a  nervously  beating  heart, 
watched  Jane  depart  for  the  picture  show. 
The  hired  girl  was  in  such  good  spirits 
that  the  child  decided  it  would  be  wise 
for  her  to  slip  in  and  sleep  with  her 
mother.     It  was  dangerous  to  be  in  Jane's 
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vicinity  when  her  temper  happened  to  be 
aroused. 

At  exactly  seven  Mamie  slipped  in  the 
back  door. 

^'Gee  !"  she  gasped,  "I  run  all  the  way 
— now  we  gotta  work  hard,  the  kids  're 
comin'  pretty  soon — I  told  them  they  was 
to  keep  awful  quiet — that  we  wasn't 
gonna  let  Mis'  Andrews  know  we  was 
here  yet.  Come  on,  let's  git  out  the 
things " 

Already  Clara  Belle  was  leading  the 
way  toward  the  small  sewing-room.  ''I 
was  s-scared  to  d-death,"  she  chattered. 
"I  was  so  'fraid  Jane  would  see  this  door 
was  locked " 

"Aw,  shucks,"  placidly  remarked  Ma- 
mie as  she  inserted  the  key  in  the  lock. 
''She  couldn't  find  out  anything,  anyway 
— didn't  I  have  the  key  w^th  me?" 

Mamie  had  accompanied  Clara  Belle 
home  from  school  in  the  afternoon  and 
seen  to  the  storing  away  of  their  supplies. 
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''Say,  Clarie  Belle,  where's  yer  ma — 
up-stairs?" 

"  She's  up  in  her  room  reading — maybe 
she's  asleep — she  hardly  ever  comes  down- 
stairs." 

"Well,  we  won't  bother  her — wx'll  let 
her  sleep  a  long  time.  Let's  shut  all  the 
doors  up  tight  after  the  kids  git  in — then 
their  little  bit  of  noise  won't  'mount  to 
much." 

There  was  only  a  small  crowd  at  the 
Mystic  picture  show.  Jane  patiently 
sat  through  a  four-reel  society  drama. 
Its  alluring  sensationalism  thrilled  her  to 
the  very  core;  but  as  the  clock's  hands 
crept  around  to  the  hour  of  eight  the 
beautiful,  wronged  heroine  began  to  pall 
upon  her.  At  eight  thirty  she  felt  nerv- 
ous. The  operator  had  started  to  run 
a  mirth-provoking  comedy.  Jane  sat 
through  its  most  ticklish  moments  with- 
out cracking  a  smile.  Little  did  Joe  Wil- 
kinson dream  of  the  terrible  thoughts  that 
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for  its  purely  artistic  qualities,  highly  indi- 
vidual, distinguished,  interesting,  and  also 
charming  to  the  eye. 

Of  course  a  new-born  child  is  not  blind; 
nor  is  it  deaf,  although  this  is  by  many  be- 


enhanced  by  the  wrinkled  brow  that  most 
infants  show  for  a  time.  But  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  associate  unresponsiveness  with 
introspection,  intentness  with  deep  thought, 
we  seem  to  see  a  being  wiser  than  all  the 


trotn  a  fhoto^raph,  copyright  by  the  MetropoUtmi  Miiseujn  of  Art. 

"Nativity."     Terra-cotta  group  by  Rossellino. 


lieved.  I  had  once  on  my  arm  a  babe  only 
a  few  hours  old  which  started,  as  would  an 
elder  child,  at  the  sharp  sound  of  a  falling 
coal.  But  whatever  may  reach  the  brain 
through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  the  brain  as  yet 
does  not  pay  conscious  heed.  Nothing  at- 
tracts evident  attention.  Nothing  wins  re- 
sponse but  the  offer  of  food.  Therefore, 
excepting  when  distorted  by  hunger  or  pain, 
the  countenance  is  impassive.  As  there  are 
no  emotional  changes  to  be  recorded,  there 
are  no  changes  of  expression.  Yet,  although 
the  outer  world  hardly  exists  for  the  new- 
born soul  secluded  behind  veils  of  physical 
inexperience — or,  as  it  may  be  put,  although 
the  soul  that  will  be  awakened  and  devel- 
oped by  physical  experiences  is  still  asleep 
— nevertheless,  it  is  there,  and  it  must  al- 
ready be  dimly  trying  to  begin  to  learn  its 
lessons.  It  is  receiving  impressions,  too  fee- 
ble though  they  be  to  excite  emotional  re- 
actions. Perhaps  this  is  why  the  features 
have  their  air  of  intentness,  an  air  which  is 
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sages  and  not  so  much  unable  to  deal  with 
external  things  as  profoundly  indifferent  to 
them,  resolvedly  undisturbed  by  them.  In- 
fants differ  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  But 
most  of  them  seem  as  absorbed  as  Pauline 
in  rumination  upon  important  and  mysteri- 
ous things.  If,  as  we  have  been  told,  the 
young  soul  comes  from  its  home  in  heaven 
trailing  clouds  of  glory,  only  our  imagina- 
tion perceives  the  fact.  But  our  eyes  ask  us 
to  believe  that  it  comes  with  a  precious 
freight  of  wisdom — of  a  wisdom  that  un- 
fortunately will  dissolve  and  be  swept  away 
in  the  floods  of  alien  knowledge  poured  by 
the  outer  world  upon  the  nascent  conscious- 
ness. 

We  can  see  this  change  in  progress.  As 
the  child  begins  to  notice  its  surroundings, 
while  still  unable  to  understand  them,  its 
face  becomes  more  mobile  and  at  the  same 
time  more  vacuous.  Then,  as  gradually  it 
comes  to  recognize,  to  understand,  to  feel 
the  purport  of  what  it  sees  and  hears,  it  loses 
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its  vacant  look,  growing  alert  of  air,  respon- 
sive, intelligent.  And  as  it  is  likely  at  this 
period  to  grow  prettier  in  physical  ways,  it 
becomes  pleasing  even  to  eyes  that  could 
find  nothing  of  interest,  less  than  nothing  of 
charm,  in  its  earliest  phases.  A  few  months 
— of  course  there  is  no  universal  rate  of  de- 
velopment— suffice  for  all  this;  and  babies 
of  a  lesser  age  have  seldom  attracted  an 
artist's  hand. 

The  many  children  portrayed  by  the  mild 
and  domestically  minded  Egyptians  include 
few  infants.  Almost  all  are  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  two  legs.  And  even  in  the  fine 
group  of  Sanmaout,  the  steward  of  Queen 
Hatshepsut,  holding  an  infant  princess,  she 
is  several  months  of  age.  Naturally  we  can- 
not expect  to  find  children  of  any  age  among 
the  soldiers,  hunters,  and  courtiers  of  the 
warlike  Babylonians  and  x\ssyrians,  where 
even  a  woman's  figure  is  a  rarity.  In  Greek 
art  they  often  appear,  especially  in  its  later 
periods,  but  seldom  rendered  with  the  tri- 
umphant truth  and  charm  achieved  in  the 
figures  of  adults.  Strangely  enough,  the 
most  striking  example  of  this  disparity  is  one 
of  the  very  few  originals  from  a  great  Greek 
chisel  that  have  been  preserved  for  us — 
Praxiteles's  group  where  the  Hermes  is  so 
marvellously  beautiful,  the  little  Dionysus 
so  unsatisfactory.  Praxiteles  did  better 
than  this,  if  the  various  groups  we  have 
of  Silenus  holding  the  infant  Dionysus  are 
rightly  thought  to  be  copies  of  an  original 
by  his  hand.  But  often,  although  not  al- 
ways, in  other  Greek  works,  as  in  the  statu- 
ettes prolifically  produced  by  minor  artists, 
we  see  instead  of  a  real  child  a  diminutive 
or  even  a  dwarfish  adult.  It  almost  seems 
as  though  the  Greeks,  adoring  more  than 
any  other  race  the  physical  perfection  for 
which  they  found  the  basis  in  adult  human 
forms,  could  not  perceive,  as  we  do,  a  dis- 
similar kind  of  beauty  in  the  dissimilar  pro- 
portions of  immature  bodies  with  their  rela- 
tively larger  heads.  Moreover,  almost  all 
Greek  examples  are  children  large  or  small, 
not  infants.  On  the  grave-steles  of  women 
we  do  find  infants  bound  in  swaddling- 
clothes.  But  the  one  that  is  best  preserved 
on  any  of  the  well-known  steles  is  a  mere 
accessory  figure  in  the  background,  seem- 
ingly of  less  importance  to  the  mother  than 
the  jewel-box  on  her  lap;  it  is  hooded  as  well 
as  swaddled,  so  that  only  the  face  appears, 
and  the  face  is  an  adult's  in  miniature. 


It  was  in  Christian  iconography  that  the 
child  grew  important;  not  by  any  means  at 
once  (for  centuries  Christ  was  always  por- 
trayed as  a  man),  but  as  a  necessary  feature 
in  that  cult  of  the  Virgin  Mother  which, 
sanctioned  by  the  church  but  born  of  the 
popular  heart,  did  not  begin  to  play  a  great 
role  in  religious  faith  and  practice  until 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  time 
when  the  popular  will  was  in  many  ways 
making  itself  felt — when,  for  example,  ec- 
clesiastical architecture  was  passing  from 
the  hands  of  clerics  into  the  hands  of  lay- 
men. 

No  theme  has  ever  had  such  a  vogue  in 
art,  a  vogue  so  intensive,  so  extensive,  and 
so  prolonged,  as  the  group  of  mother  and 
child,  at  once  divine  and  human,  religious 
and  domestic  in  its  meanings,  and  infinite 
in  its  possibilities  of  physical  and  spiritual 
beauty.  And  with  the  infant  Christ,  thus 
reigning  as  over  a  kingdom  in  painting  and 
in  sculpture,  came  many  other  childish  fig- 
ures, human  and  angelic.  But  in  all  the 
bewildering  multitude  of  differing  concep- 
tions, varied  presentations,  we  seldom  find 
even  the  Christ  himself  as  a  very  young  in- 
fant. Of  course  there  was  no  reason  why 
an  artist  should  not  make  the  child  in 
merely  symbolic  groups  several  months  or 
several  years  of  age;  and  for  the  sake  of 
physical  and  spiritual  beauty,  of  dignity,  of 
interest,  of  dramatic  effectiveness,  he  usu- 
ally preferred  to  do  so  even  when,  in  scenes 
like  the  "Nativity,"  the  ''Adoration  of  the 
Kings,"  or  the  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  it 
meant  a  violation  of  literal  truth.  So,  in  a 
sculptured  group  of  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt," 
in  a  lunette  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  bap- 
tistery at  Parma,  we  see  a  child,  sitting  up- 
right on  its  mother's  knee,  which  might  be 
two  or  three  years  of  age.  And  even  older 
than  this,  four  or  five  years  old,  is  the  play- 
ful little  creature,  >with  long,  curling  hair 
like  a  girl's,  in  Correggio's  picture  of  the 
"Repose  in  Egypt,"  the  "Madonna  della 
Scodella."  Yet  it  is  in  Correggio's  "Holy 
Night,"  at  Dresden,  the  picture  which 
started  the  fashion  of  making  the  light  radi- 
ate from  the  babe  itself,  that  we  find  per- 
haps the  most  veracious  of  all  the  infant 
Christs  of  this  period,  a  real  new-born  babe, 
so  placed,  however,  that  we  see  not  its  face 
but  the  top  of  its  head. 

In  many  early  Flemish  pictures  where  the 
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child  should  be  new-born  it  is  a  nude  little 
figure,  almost  small  enough  but  much  too 
active  and  intelligent,  often  with  a  melan- 


but  has  made  the  child  much  too  large. 
More  often  it  is  made,  quite  frankly,  both 
too  large  and  too  animated  in  pose  and  in 


Copyrii^ht  by  Paitl  Mniiship,  rep> 


Pauline.      By  Paul  Manship. 


choly  maladif  look  as  though  it  were  filled, 
not  with  wisdom  acquired  at  the  sources  of 
all  life,  but  with  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  an 
unwise  world.  On  the  other  hand,  once  in 
a  long  while  w^e  find  a  figure,  such  as  a  swad- 
dled infant  in  a  relief  by  Donatello  at  South 
Kensington,  where  the  artist  has  tried  to 
render  the  self-absorbed  air  of  early  infancy 


expression,  as  we  may  see  in  three  important 
pictures,  of  three  different  schools,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum — in  Luca  Giordano's 
large  "Nativity,"  where  the  dignified  visitor 
is  admiring  the  hand  that  the  child  gra- 
ciously extends  to  him,  in  El  Greco's  "Na- 
tivity," and  in  Gerard  David's  "Repose  in 
Egypt."     Here  the  child,  reaching  for  the 
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grapes  that  its  mother  holds,  is  about  two 
years  old.  And,  at  the  Metropolitan  again, 
the  babe  in  Rossellino's  delightful  terra-cot- 
ta  group  of  the  "Nativity"  is  perhaps  six 
months  old. 

Wide  and  varied  are  the  fields  of  the  art 
of  the  more  recent  past.  Anything  that 
may  possibly  exist  in  some  part  of  them — 
who  shall  venture  to  say  that  it  does  not  ex- 
ist? But  there  is  small  risk  in  saying  that 
such  truthful  individual  portraits  as  the 
bust  of  a  baby  a  fortnight  old  (just  the  head 
supported  by  the  mother's  hand) ,  which  all 
the  lovers  of  Edith  Woodman  Burroughs's 
beautiful  work  will  remember,  and  Mr.  Man- 
ship's  relief  are  rarities  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word.  Not  that  independent  figures  of 
children  have  been  rare  in  sculpture;  but, 
again,  they  are  apt  to  be,  as  in  Andrea  Delia 
Robbia's  medallions  on  the  hospital  in  Flor- 
ence, little  children  rather  than  young  in- 
fants. Pauline  is  a  real  and  a  very  young 
infant,  and  not  generalized,  "idealized,"  but 
portrayed  with  exact  truth  and  all  possible 
respect  for  the  nascent  personality,  studied 
with  the  utmost  care  and  rendered  with  the 
most  delicate  precision.  In  the  truest  and 
most  intimate  sense  this  is  a  portrait,  no 
m.ore  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  baby  than 
IMemling's  old  man  in  the  Altman  Collection 
for  another  person  of  his  age.  The  hands, 
of  course,  cannot  thus  express  a  personal- 
ity, but  quite  as  truly  as  the  head  they  ex- 
press early  infancy,  for  the  hands  at  this  age 
are  rarely  quiet  and  never  lax,  but  always 
vaguely  moving,  with  the  fingers  either 
closed  or  w^idely  spread  apart. 

But,  truthful  though  it  is,  there  is  more 
than  truth  in  Mr.  Manship's  "Pauline." 
Not  idealized,  still  less  prettified  or  senti- 
mentalized, the  figure  is,  nevertheless,  not  a 
bald  prose  rendering  of  facts.  It  is  an  art- 
ist's vision  and  version  of  facts,  where  dig- 
nity in  the  arrangement  and  beauty  in  the 
handling  have  given  aesthetic  interest  and 
distinction  to  a  theme  that  did  not  easily 
lend  itself  to  sculpture.  The  way  in  which 
the  blanket  behind  the  head,  while  it  sup- 
plies for  our  eyes  the  support  that  we  know 
the  head  of  so  young  a  child  demands,  also 
unifies  and  dignifies  the  composition,  may 
be  appreciated  even  in  a  reproduction,  and 
so  may  the  way  in  which  the  pose  of  the 
hands,  with  their  suggestion  of  undirected 
motion,  adds  animation  of  effect  and  variety 
of  line,  and,  again,  the  masterly  manage- 


ment of  the  methods  of  relief.  But  we  need 
to  see  the  warmly  toned  marble  itself  to 
value  at  their  worth  the  beautiful  and  ex- 
planatory treatment  of  the  surfaces,  the 
skilful  achievement  of  "color"  in  the  sculp- 
tural sense;  and  also — a  detail  not  to  be 
overlooked — the  expression  of  the  softness 
of  the  flesh  by  the  touch  of  a  finger  on  the 
cheek. 

This  technical  skill,  this  power  of  perfect 
craftsmanship,  does  not  surprise  us  when 
the  hand  is  Mr.  Manship's.  Nor  does  the 
delicately  conventionalized  treatment  of  the 
hair.  Nor  does  the  echo  of  Oriental  art  in 
the  prominence  (nevertheless,  quite  truth- 
ful) of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  in  the 
leaf -like  lines  of  the  blanket  behind  the  head 
— an  echo  that  poetizes  the  soberly  rumi- 
nating little  figure  and  adds  to  its  artistic 
distinction  by  giving  it,  faintly  and  with- 
out at  all  impairing  its  individual  character, 
an  air  as  of  an  infant  Buddha. 

More  exceptional  in  Mr.  Manship's  work, 
which  has  been  so  largely  decorative  in  in- 
tent, is  the  personal  feeling  he  has  put  into 
his  "Pauline"  without,  I  must  say  again, 
the  least  approach  to  sentimentality.  No 
one  can  look  at  it  without  being  sure  that 
he  loved  his  task,  his  model,  in  a  human 
as  wtU  as  an  artistic  sense;  and  this,  of 
course,  is  one  reason  why  it  appeals  so  in- 
stantly to  the  uncritical  as  well  as  the  crit- 
ical eye. 

His  instinct  for  decorative  effect  shows  in 
the  placing  of  the  ivory-toned  figure  in  a 
niche,  colored  a  deep  blue,  within  an  elab- 
orate architectural  framework,  gUded  and 
touched  with  blue  and  red,  and  set  on  a 
black  marble  base.  Were  the  architectural 
details  more  broadly  conceived,  were  they 
simpler  and,  may  I  say,  less  fantastic,  some 
of  us  would  be  better  pleased;  and  some,  I 
think,  if  there  were  no  such  strong  contrasts 
of  color,  if  the  enframing  had  been  kept  near 
in  tone  to  the  marble  figure. 

But  perfection  is  not  too  large  a  word  to 
use  of  the  figure  itself;  and  it  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  we  get  a  perfect  rendering  of  a 
novel  conception,  an  unhackneyed  theme. 
We  may  safely  believe  that  so  fresh  and  so 
vital  a  work  of  art  will  prove  to  be  one 
of  those  that  repay  their  debt  to  nature  by 
opening  many  eyes  to  the  interest  and  the 
significance  of  natural  things  which  they  had 
never  really  seen  before. 

M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer. 
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BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NO  YES 

Financial  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 


IN  some  regards,  the  most  striking 
aspect  of  the  American  business 
community's  mood,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment of  overflowing  prosperity,  is  the 
continued  insistence  on  the  altered 
conditions  which  will  come  with  the 
ending  of  the  war.  It  is  true  that 
the  Stock  Exchange  has  appeared  at 
times,  in  the  excited  speculation  of 
this  autumn,  to  throw  aside  such  mis- 
givings. The  same  disposition  has 
seemed  on  the  surface  to  prevail  in 
other  speculative  markets.  This  at- 
titude, however,  has  resulted  mainly 
from  increasing  belief  of  such  markets 
that  the  war  was  bound  to  continue 
much  longer;  that  early  peace  was 
now  entirely  improbable. 

Even  in  the  face  of  that  prevalent 
conviction,  we  saw  in  October  an  up- 
ward movement  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change abruptly  halted  by  a  state- 
ment, given  out  from  a  Wall  Street 
Fears  of  the  banking  institution,  that 
Great  Re-  its  information  pointed  to 
adjustment   ^^   ^^^^^   ^^^   Germany   to 

secure  the  mediation  of  our  govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  in  the  face  of 
the  jubilant  stock-market  specula- 
tion, the  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing community  has  continued  to  qual- 
ify all  its  plans  and  expectations  by 
reference  to  the  great  readjustment  of 
conditions  which  will  come  with  re- 
turning peace.  Perhaps  at  no  time 
since  the  war  began  has  the  question, 
just  what  those  conditions  will  be,  re- 


ceived such  wide  discussion  as  in  the 
past  five  months. 

During  that  period — especially  in 
connection  with  the  political  cam.- 
paign — we  have  been  hearing  much 
as  to  how  the  country's  existing  pros- 
perity is  entirely  a  consequence  of  the 
war.  European  war,  it  has  been  ex- 
plained to  many  audiences,  could  not 
help  creating  American  prosperity. 
Business  was  bad  before  the  war  be- 
gan. We  should  have  suffered  unin- 
terrupted adversity  if  there  had  been 
no  war.  Therefore  we  shall  have  ad- 
versity again,  as  soon  as  war  is  over. 
This  is  the  substance  of  a  multitude 
of  pubUc  utterances,  between  June  and 
November. 

Now  I  shall  not  undertake  to  ar- 
gue the  question,  whether  business 
depression  would  or  would  not  have 
continued,  in  the  absence  of  a  war. 
There  is  something  to  say  for  the  argu- 
ment that  it  would  not.  Respectable 
grounds  have  been  adduced,  indeed, 
for  belief  that  the  bad  times  in  busi- 
ness, at  the  end  of  19 13  and  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  1914,  were  far 
more  directly  a  consequence  of  alarm 
over  Europe's  political  conditions  than 
of  the  Underwood  Tariff  of  October, 
1 9 13.  This  aspect  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, I  prefer  to  waive.  What  is  of 
more  importance  to  our  present  dis- 
cussion (for  reasons  which  I  shall  try 
to  make  clear)  is  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent assumption,  to  the  effect  that  the 
European  war  was  a  necessary  cause 
of  prosperity  in  America,  was  not  at 
all  the  assumption  of  August,  19 14. 
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THE  successive  incidents  which  led  thus,  in  the  order  in  which  they  came 

up  to  our  present  immense  pros-  into  sight  in  American  finance:   First, 

perity,  and  the  direct  relation  of  those  the  sale  by  Europe  to  New    -g  . 

incidents  to  the  war,  are  now  so  clear  York,  on  an  enormous  scale,    Changes 

that  any  one  can  see  why  the  sequel  of  its  holdings  of  American    Brought  by 

could  have  been  no  other  securities.    Second,   loss   of 

?  1014^    ^  than  what  it  was.      Cause  our  trade  with  the  blockaded  part  of 

and  effect,  indeed,  are  so  ob-  Europe — especially  serious  to  our  cot- 
vious  in  the  Ught  of.  actual  facts,  that  ton  growers,  who  in  previous  years 
very  many  people  undoubtedly  beHeve  had  sold  to  Germany  about  one-fifth 
to-day  that  they  never  expected  any-  of  their  entire  annual  production, 
thing  else.  Such  a  frame  of  mind  is  Third,  loss  of  access  to  certain  seem- 
one  of  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  hu-  ingly  indispensable  raw  materials  for 
man  nature.  Yet  the  truth  is,  that  American  manufacture,  notably  chem- 
the  financier  or  business  man  who,  icals  and  dye-stuffs. 
when  the  war  broke  out,  should  have  Fourth,  however,  a  huge  exportable 
predicted  exactly  what  has  happened  surplus  from  the  American  grain  crops 
during  191 5  and  19 16  would  simply  of  19 14  and  19 15,  at  an  hour  when 
have  been  laughed  at.  I  personally  Europe  was  in  urgent  need  of  it. 
recall  one  or  two  individual  predictions  Fifth,  increasing  export  of  merchan- 
of  the  sort  (though  very  qualified  in  dise  to  neutral  countries,  previously 
what  they  promised) ;  but  I  also  re-  supplied  by  Europe.  Sixth,  enormous 
member  definitely  the  verdict  of  the  demand  by  the  Entente  Allies  for  war 
financial  community  on  their  authors,  material,  at  first  for  metals  used  in 
as  people  of  unregulated  judgment.  making  guns,  shells,  and  shrapnel,  but 
Now  in  August,  19 14,  some  of  the  afterward  for  the  finished  war  muni- 
economic  influences  which  have  caused  tions  themselves.  Seventh,  and  as  a 
the  present  American  situation  were  consequence,  very  remunerative  prices 
already  clearly  in  sight.  Others  were  for  those  commodities;  rapid  increase 
not;  and  it  hardly  need  be  said  that  in  our  production  of  them;  immense 
the  actual  bearing  of  the  influences  increase  of  our  export  trade  through 
which  were  foreseen  was  greatly  mis-  shipment  of  such  merchandise,  and 
judged.  The  purpose  of  my  present  unprecedentedly  large  gold  imports, 
inquiry  is  to  put  the  question,  how  Eighth,  and  the  final  influence,  Lon- 
far  a  similar  result  may  or  may  not  don's  formal  surrender  to  New  York 
be  looked  for,  from  to-day's  predic-  of  its  place  as  financial  centre  of  the 
tions  as  to  the  character  and  result  of  world,  with  flow  of  neutral  capital  to 
economic  influences,  prevalent  when  New  York  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  war  ends.  To  do  this  intelligent-  and  the  placing  in  our  market  of  large 
ly,  we  must  first  compare  the  actual  loans  both  for  belligerent  and  neutral 
predictions  of   19 14  with   the  actual  states. 

influences,  now  perfectly  well  known,  I  have  stated  in  this  summary,  I  be- 
which  have  caused  the  country's  pres-  Keve,  all  of  the  really  essential  influ- 
ent prosperity.  ences  which  the  war  brought  to  bear 

on  American  finance.     Such  other  no- 

ANY  observant  man  who  should  table  incidents  as  occurred  grew  out  of 
L  undertake  to  sum  up  categoric-  these.  It  is  a  striking  and  spectacular 
ally  the  economic  changes  which  have  list.  But  if  the  reader  who  recalls  the 
been  most  noteworthy  in  our  own  predictions  of  1914  will  examine  the 
affairs,  during  the  period  since  the  list  again,  he  will  make  some  inter- 
war  began,  would  probably  state  them  esting  discoveries.     Of  the  eight  pri- 
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were  being  directed  toward  him  at  about 
that  time. 

Over  in  the  Labor  Hall  a  hot,  excited 
meeting  was  in  progress.  Fiery  speeches 
were  being  made ;  harassed  laborers  were 
ready  to  burst  forth  into  rebelUon;  John 
Andrews's  hated  name  was  on  every  lip. 
Three  weeks  of  brooding  inactivity  with- 
out weekly  pay  envelopes  had  made  the 
men  desperate  enough  to  dare  anything. 
And  something  had  to  be  done.  The 
entire  assembly  was  united  against  An- 
drews. They  could  find  nothing  too 
mean  to  say  about  him.  Andrews  was  a 
hard-hearted  devil.  Andrews  would  steal 
the  very  pennies  off  a  dead  man's  eyes. 
Andrews  paid  starvation  wages  and  drove 
his  men  to  perdition  so  that  he  could 
donate  his  thousands  to  the  church  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  was  all  for  hot  air  and 
show.  Andrews  worked  his  men  to  death 
four  days  out  of  the  week  so  he  could  lay 
them  off  the  rest  of  the  week — he  got  six 
days'  labor  and  paid  four  days'  wages. 
He  ought  to  be  run  out  of  town.  Such 
a  man  had  no  business  living.  His  men 
were  nothing  but  slaves.  But  they 
would  show  him  a  thing  or  two. 

It  did  not  take  much  to  work  the  angry 
crowd  up  to  the  fighting-point.  When 
the  leader  said  Andrews  was  coming  in 
on  the  eight-forty  train,  and  suggested 
an  immediate  interview  with  him,  the 
mob  howled  its  acclamation.  Full  time 
but  shorter  working  hours  with  an  in- 
crease in  pay  was  their  unconditional  de- 
mand— that  or  nothing.  A  breathless 
silence  fell  over  the  hall  as  the  speaker 
emphatically  stated  "or  nothing."  An 
unconfirmed  rumor  had  been  whispered. 
Gallons  of  kerosene  and  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite were  stored  in  a  certain  place.  If 
Andrews  was  too  bull-headed  to  give  in— 
why,  no  other  force  of  men  would  have 
a  chance  to  start  the  machinery  whirring 
in  his  damned  factory. 

"That  or  nothing — or  nothing!" 
Deep-throated  men  took  up  the  words  of 
their  leader.  The  mob  was  ready  for 
action.     There  would  be  no  compromise. 

Andrews  had  run  his  car  into  the  garage 
and  was  starting  toward  his  house  when 
the  gang  accosted  him.  He  tried  to  face 
the  angry  employees  calmly,  but  reaUzed 
from  the  very  first  that  he  was  playing  a 
losing  game.  He  was  in  for  it.  An  omi- 
VoL.  LX.— 75 


nous  quiet  hovered  over  the  desperate 
crowd.  Andrews  was  sure  they  would 
stand  no  opposition.  He  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn.  The  spokesman  be- 
gan to  state  the  emphatic  and  uncondi- 
tional demands  of  the  strikers. 

Andrews  listened  in  silence. 

The  leader  finished.  Determined  fol- 
lowers waited  for  the  reply. 

"Men,"  began  Andrews,  "I  want  to 
do  the  square  thing  by  )^ou — can't  you 
send  a  committee " 

Mutters  and  curses  were  heard  on  all 
sides.  Andrews  had  kept  backing  toward 
the  house  and  the  men  kept  following 
him  up. 

"  Won't  you  listen  to  reason,  men?  I'm 
up  against  it — can't  you  understand  that 
the  scarcity  of  supplies  has  driven  me  to 
the  wall — the  war  has " 

"The  war — the  war!" 

"To  hell  with  the  war!" 

"You  can't  stall  us " 

The  storm  burst  forth.  Andrews  got 
up  the  front  steps  and  stood  against  the 
door. 

"Now,  look  'ere,  Andrews,  you  got  the 
dough  an'  you  gotta  shell  out — shorter 
hours,  full  time,  an'  more  pay — that  or 
nothin'!" 

"That  or  nothin',"  came  the  defiant 
cry  from  dozens  of  voices. 

"Lack  of  imported  materials  already 
has  about  finished  me  up — it's  been  hard 
to  keep  the  factory  going — I  can  tide  the 
crisis  over  by  running  half-time — why, 
I'm  almost  bankrupt  right  now " 

A  brick  crashed  through  the  plate-glass 
door.  Still  calm,  Andrews  stepped  inside 
the  house  and  faced  them.  He  attempted 
to  speak  but  could  not  be  heard.  Down 
the  curving  stairs  in  the  lighted  hall  swift- 
ly came  a  frail,  slender  woman  in  a  loosely 
flowing  dressing-gown.  Her  eyes  opened 
wide  with  fear  as  she  caught  the  meaning 
of  the  threat  being  hurled  at  her  husband. 

"Andrews,  damn  you,  we've  stood  too 
much  from  you  already — give  in  quick 
'fore  somethin'  happens — right  now  yer 
back  porch  is  bein'  soaked  with  kerosene. 
The  minute  yer  house's  fired  it's  the  signal 
to  send  yer  old  factory  straight  to  hell. 
Hear  me?" 

The  woman  gasped.  Another  brick 
flew  through  the  open  door  and  struck 
the  wall  beyond.     Andrews  darted  back 
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toward  his  wife.  Excited  men  pressed 
into  the  wide  hall.  From  somewhere 
came  a  smell  of  burning  wood. 

''Give  in,  Andrews;  do  you  give  in?" 

For  a  minute  there  was  a  terrible  silence 
SiwixA  wdth  tenseness  and  suspense.  The 
mob  was  waiting. 

Suddenly  upon  that  silence  there  burst 
a  sound  clear  as  a  bell  and  unmistakably 
real.  It  struck  its  listeners  with  the  force 
of  an  electric  shock. 

It  was  the  pealing  laughter  of  a  child. 

"Oh,  Clarie  Belle,  lookee,  lookeel 
Here's  a  penny  in  my  choc'late  man's 
tummy !" 

Then  more  children's  voices  joined  in 
the  hilarity. 

The  mob  stood  spellbound.  Not  a  man 
stirred.  Through  the  open  door  a  soft 
breeze  wafted  the  odor  of  smoke. 

''God!  Good  God!"  choked  out  an 
agonized  voice.  "That's  my  kid — my 
kid's  in  there — put  out  that  fire " 

Several  men  dashed  out  the  door. 

"  Quit — stop  that  fire — stamp  out  them 
torches — there's  kids  in  there — quick!" 

Excited  feet  could  be  heard  putting  out 
the  firebrands. 

As  in  a  dream,  Andrews  threw  open  the 
heavy  sliding-doors  and  exposed  to  view 
the  scene  within.  Startled  children 
stared  back  at  startled  men.  The  place 
was  full  of  children — children  and  piles  of 
food.  Clara  Belle's  supper-party  was  on 
in  full  swing.  Orange  wTapping-papers 
and  banana  peelings  were  scattered  over 
the  polished  floors,  heaps  of  cookies  and 
candy  covered  the  chairs;  over  on  the  h- 
brary  table  Clara  Belle  w^as  setting  out 
plates  of  ice-cream  as  fast  as  Mamie  could 
dish  them  up. 

Clara  Belle  looked  at  the  newcomers 
and  smiled  w^eakly.  Even  Mamie  had 
lost  her  voice. 

Mrs.  Andrews  grasped  her  husband's 
arm  for  support.  She  swallowed  desper- 
ately and  struggled  to  collect  her  senses. 

"We — we  are  having  a  party,"  she  be- 
gan. "Wouldn't  you  1-like  to  join  us. 
Refreshments  are  j-just  being  served." 

Abashed  men  gazed  in  silent  w^onder 
at  the  party.     The  angry,  violent  mob 


spirit  was  gone — they  were  nothing  now 
but  every-day,  respectful  working  men 
with  hearts  big  enough  to  appreciate 
kindnesses  shown  their  children. 

At  her  mother's  words  Clara  Belle's 
face  became  radiant  with  joy.  Grasping 
two  plates,  she  hastened  forward. 

"Won't  you  have  some  ice-cream? 
Please  do !  We're  glad  you've  come  to 
the  party." 

The  tw^o  foremost  men  accepted  the 
plates  and  aw^kwardly  mumbled  their 
thanks.  They  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing else  to  do.  Mamie  followed  closely 
behind  Clara  Belle  with  another  load  of 
refreshments.  Mamie  felt  satisfied;  both 
her  heart  and  her  stomach  were  full  to  the 
bursting-point. 

And  so  the  strikers'  mass-meeting  ended 
with  refreshments  at  Clara  Belle's  party. 
In  five  minutes  every  man  in  the  crowd 
was  busily  digging  his  spoon  into  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  ice-cream.  Not  a  soul 
could  find  it  possible  to  hold  resentment 
against  the  household  that  was  entertain- 
ing their  children  so  royally.  Perhaps 
there  was  something  to  Andrews's  state- 
ment about  being  hard  pressed  at  the 
factory.  They  were  wilHng  to  listen  to 
reason.  By  mutual  consent  it  w^as  under- 
stood that  the  factory  would  open  in  the 
morning  under  its  usual  working  condi- 
tions, and  also  a  committee  would  meet 
with  Andrews  for  arbitration. 

The  children  romped  and  played  to 
their  hearts'  content.  Clara  Belle  was 
having  the  time  of  her  life. 

"Let's  have  one  more  game,"  Ma- 
mie suggested.  "Let's  play  'London 
Bridge' " 

"All  right,"  cried  Georgie.  "Clara 
Belle,  you  be  a  leader -" 

"No — I'm  not  company — let  some  one 
else  be  leader " 

"Yeh,  that's  right — let  some  one  else 
—an'  we'll  let  Claiie  Belle  be  'it'  all  this 
week  at  school,"  said  Mamie. 

"Yes,"  breathed  Clara  Belle  happily, 
"I'll  be  'it'  at  school." 

Clara  Belle  could  see  many  glorious 
days  ahead  of  her;  she  knew  that  at  last 
she  "belonged." 


A    SUPER   WITH    SALVINI 


By  Algernon  Tassin 


T  must  have  been  during 
my  senior  year  at  Harvard 
that  I  formed  the  romantic 
and  radical  project  of  sup- 
ing  with  Salvini  during  his 
entire  Boston  engagement. 
In  these  days,  when  Harvard  and  most 
metropoHtan  colleges  have  become  half- 
way houses  to  the  theatre,  this  would  be 
nothing  unusual.  But  then  it  was  dif- 
ferent. It  was  an  ordinary  practice,  to  be 
sure,  for  adventurous  spirits  to  contribute 
their  support  to  the  short  Boston  opera 
season,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
professional  voyage.  As  an  experience  it 
was  well  enough,  but  one's  function  was 
too  merely  decorative  to  be  satisfactory; 
and  one  always  had  the  unpleasant  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  been  chosen  for  his 
bulk  alone. 

For  some  time  I  had  longed  for  other 
flights.  I  had  gone  occasionally,  by  grace 
of  a  friend  in  the  company,  to  the  Boston 
Museum  of  blessed  memory,  to  figure  not 
among  the  hired  supers — mere  swellers  of 
numbers  and  blind  mouths  uttering  con- 
certed cries  at  a  given  signal — but  in  the 
very  ''ballet"  itself.  This  was  attached 
with  more  or  less  permanence  to  the  thea- 
tre for  the  higher  supernumerary  func- 
tions and  trusted  with  individual  action 
which  one  might  characterize  to  the  top  of 
his  bent  if  he  wished,  provided  only  it  did 
not  outtop  the  stage-managg:.  On  these 
rare  adventures  I  was  never  without  a  se- 
cret expectation  that  the  eye  of  that  gen- 
tleman might  light  up  with  approval  at 
my  singular  absorption  in  my  part.  But  if 
he  ever  felt  surprise  at  his  lucky  find,  he 
never  looked  or  spoke  it ;  and  I  was  forced 
to  console  myself  with  the  lesser  and  so- 
cial distinction  of  chatting  with  the  actors 
in  the  wings  or  of  discussing,  with  some 
connoisseurship,  the  shortcomings  of  the 
various  performances  with  the  stage-man- 
ager himself.  But  I  had  been  forced  to 
own  to  myself,  however,  that  in  no  way 
had  he  disclosed  any  awareness  of  my 
ability.  I  was  even  galled  with  the  sus- 
picion that  he  regarded  me  as  stage-struck. 


Consequently,  I  felt  that  my  real  op- 
portunity had  come  when  I  read  an  ad- 
vertisement that  supers  were  wanted  at 
the  stage-door  of  the  Tremont  Theatre 
for  the  Salvini  Company  at  eleven  Mon- 
day morning,  and  observed  with  approval 
that  it  did  not  state  any  inartistic  pref- 
erence for  tall  men.  Here,  at  last,  were 
promised  a  real  rehearsal  and  some  oppor- 
tunity for  genuine  initiative.  I  was  not  to 
''follow  the  man  from  Cook's,"  or,  if  I 
were,  all  of  us  would  at  any  rate  be  new, 
and  I  should  be  able  to  exhibit  my  native 
gifts  for  leadership.  Also,  it  was  a  rep- 
ertory company,  and  with  good  luck  I 
should  be  able,  in  some  one  of  the  plays, 
to  watch  Salvini  at  close  range.  And  fur- 
thermore, I  should,  not  occasionally  but 
for  three  weeks  continuously,  pace  my 
secret  orchard  nightly  after  prosaic  days. 
Before  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  so 
large  an  enterprise,  I  found  that  I  had  cut 
a  class  and  was  on  the  car  to  town.  I  did 
not  wait  long  in  the  little  crowd  at  the 
stage-door  before  destiny  smiled  upon  me. 
The  superior  perceptions  I  had  always 
hoped  to  encounter  singled  me  out 
promptly.  The  agent  of  destiny  was 
Alexander  Salvini  himself;  and  as  I  had 
seen  him  play  D'Artagnan  and  Don  Cae- 
sar with  fine  romantic  dash,  I  felt  that  he 
could  be  trusted  to  detect  ability  even  in 
street  clothes  and  in  a  mob. 

The  play  was  "Othello,"  and  I  was  to 
be  one  of  lago's  lieutenants.  Several 
times  I  was  to  appear  amiably  dogging 
my  superior's  heels  wdth  an  underling 
whom  I  was  to  treat  in  friendly  fashion. 
But  in  the  great  scene  I  was  to  stand 
alone.  This  was  in  Desdemona's  bedroom 
after  the  discovery  of  the  murder.  We 
rehearsed  with  Mr.  Salvini  walking 
through  his  father's  part.  When  lago, 
who  treated  me  with  entire  indifference, 
had  fallen  back  into  my  arms  after  Othel- 
lo's onslaught  and  had  been  led  away  by 
the  officers,  Mr.  Salvini  impressed  upon 
me  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  note  carefully  the  exact  position  where 
I  had  been  standing,  and  to  take  it  and 
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keep  it  that  evening.  ''When  you  are  not 
there,"  said  he,  ''lago  falls  on  the  floor 
and  makes  a  bad  impression."  After  he 
had  assured  me  of  this  several  times,  I  be- 
gan to  doubt  if  he  really  possessed  the 
perceptions  I  had  credited  him  with.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  even  an  ordinary  per- 
son might  find  a  spot  on  the  floor  two  feet 
south  and  a  little  above  lago  and  catch 
him  as  he  fell  back.  Since  Mr.  SaKini 
did  not  explain  to  me  how  it  might  hap- 
pen that  I  should  not  be  there,  I  felt  some- 
what underestimated.  I  wished  there 
were  some  way  for  him  to  discover,  with- 
out my  baldly  informing  him,  that  I  was 
a  senior  at  Har\^ard  College. 

That  evening  we  were  to  have  run  over 
this  scene  again  with  the  star  himself  just 
before  the  play.  But  when  I  arrived  I 
found  everything  under  the  stage  in  con- 
fusion. The  wardrobe  trunks  had  not 
come,  and  young  Mr.  Sahdni  was  in  a 
whirlwind  of  curses  and  tears.  I  think  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  foretaste  of  Ital- 
ian temperament  I  might  have  deserted 
my  post  later  and  ignobly  allowed  lago 
to  fall  upon  the  floor  and  create  a  bad 
impression — which  would  perhaps  have 
served  him  right  for  his  entire  indifference 
to  a  person  who  was  to  perform  so  great  a 
ser\'ice  for  him.  At  eight  o'clock  the  cos- 
tumes arrived;  and  Mr.  Sahini  diluted 
his  curses  and  tears  with'prayers  and  mal- 
edictions upon  us  for  haste,  as  he  frantic- 
ally helped  us  to  dress.  He  would  switch 
in  a  moment  from  volcanic  abuse  to  the 
most  winning  entreaty,  smiling  like  a 
rainbow  through  both  curses  and  tears. 
At  last  we  were  ready  and  were  mar- 
shalled up  to  the  stage. 

Here,  as  I  knew  the  play  well  enough  to 
place  my  goings  in  and  comings  out,  I  was 
at  ease  to  observe  (with  a  little  dexterity 
to  elude  the  stage-manager)  the  great  man 
himself.  He,  too,  was  in  an  Italian  tem- 
per at  the  delay.  Throughout  the  evening 
when  we  were  not  together  on  the  stage,  I 
was  as  near  to  him  as  I  could  squeeze.  In 
his  acting  he  had  exhibited  the  same  vary- 
ing tempest  of  physical  expression  as  his 
son  had  shown  down-stairs  over  the  tardy 
costumes.  So  abandoned  was  he  at  times 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
force  was  at  all  governable.  Though 
there  would  have  been  time  just  before 
the  fifth  act  to  run  over  my  important 


scene  with  him,  it  was  not  done.  In  this 
act  Desdemona's  bed  was  placed  in  what 
seemed  from  in  front  to  be  an  alcove,  but 
the  alcove  was  not  boxed  in  and  I  could 
stand  right  up  against  the  bed.  Before 
the  act  began  jMiss  Brookyn,  who  played 
Desdemona  with  sweetness  and  appealing 
grace,  implored  Salvini  to  be  gentle. 
''Now,  Mr.  Salvini,"  she  begged,  "do  be 
careful,  won't  you  ?  "  He  playfully  prom- 
ised. When,  after  she  was  asleep,  he  drew 
the  curtains  of  the  bed  aside  and  gazed 
down  upon  her,  I  stood  within  five  feet  of 
him.  The  scene  that  ensued  was,  at  such 
close  range,  very  poignant.  I  did  not 
wonder  that  she  had  implored  him  to  be 
gentle.  As  he  was  choking  her  with  the 
pillows,  she  kept  gasping  in  broken  whis- 
pers, of  real  terror  between  her  heard 
outcries  and  moans,  "Oh,  Mr.  Salvini! 
Please,  please^  Mr.  Salvini!"  Sickened 
and  fascinated,  I  watched  him;  and  I  did 
not  make  connection  with  the  real  world 
again  until  Emilia — that  \dgorous  and  in- 
telhgent  actress  Mrs.  Bowers — made  her 
round-oS  scene  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
calhng,  "Murder!  Murder!"  Then  I 
rushed  headlong  to  lago,  for  I  knew  that  I 
must  shortly  go  on. 

Of  what  happened  that  first  night  I 
have  no  clear  picture.  I  was  dazed  by 
the  sudden  transition  from  the  darkness, 
where  I  had  stood  and  seen  Desdemona 
strangled  a  few  feet  away,  to  the  torches 
of  the  stage  and  a  world  which  in  compari- 
son to  the  one  I  had  just  left  was  palpable 
acting.  Docilely  I  hurried  after  lago  and 
took  my  appointed  place.  But  I  should 
not  have  been  in  it  when  the  time  came 
had  not  terror  rooted  me  rather  than 
given  me  legs.  For  the  ferocity  with 
which  Othello  ran  at  lago  and  the  rage 
that  distorted  his  features  were  unexam- 
pled. It  was  one  thing  to  have  seen  it  di- 
rected elsewhere  and  another  to  find  it 
plunging  your  way.  But  before  I  was 
aware  lago  had  fallen  back  into  my  op- 
portune arms,  which  caught  him  automat- 
ically, and  had  been  led  away  by  the  offi- 
cers; and  I  had  saved  him  and  myself 
from  creating  a  bad  impression.  I  under- 
stood why  Mr.  Salvini  had  so  disconcert- 
ingly insisted  upon  my  staying  put.  It 
had  been  quite  involuntary  on  my  part, 
and  I  was  rather  ashamed  of  myself  when 
he  gave  me  a  pleasant  word  of  commen- 
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dation.  I  might  so  easily  have  received 
curses  and  tears  instead,  had  my  emo- 
tion been  dynamic  rather  than  static. 
Though  in  after  performances  I  learned 
not  to  palpitate  with  Desdemona's  terror 
in  her  death-struggle,  I  had  always  to  sup- 
press the  alarm  (which  did  get  into  my 
legs  after  that  first  time)  when  Salvini 
plunged  at  me  standing  behind  lago  two 
feet  to  the  south  and  a  little  above. 

The  great  speech  of  Othello  to  the  sena- 
tors Salvini,  it  seems  to  me,  decidedly 
varnished.  Even  granting  the  warmer 
key  of  the  Italian  language  and  of  his 
large  temperament,  the  speech  appeared 
almost  to  exist  by  itself  as  a  vocal  stunt, 
somewhat  detached  from  his  characteriza- 
tion. His  'farewell  to  Arms"  was  marked 
by  the  same  lyric  quality,  but  it  was  hap- 
pily free  from  vocal  sophistication.  Here 
he  caressed  each  syllable.  Youthful  im- 
pressions of  acting  are  quite  unreliable, 
and  one  longs  to  carry  back  to  the  past  his 
present  eyes  and  ears  to  weigh  them;  yet, 
as  I  read  that  speech,  I  can  hear  now  Sal- 
vini's  extraordinary  flexibility  and  silky 
range  of  voice,  and  I  am  almost  sure  that 
I  should  think  the  same  still.  As  a  rev- 
elation of  the  inflectional  capability  of 
speech  it  was  supreme;  but  it  was  the 
voice  of  a  very  conscious  artist  and  not  of 
Othello  at  his  simplest  and  manliest. 

In  "Samson,"  an  Italian  version  of 
large  effects  which  only  sheer  physical 
vitality  and  enthusiasm  could  keep  from 
toppling  over  into  the  ludicrous,  Salvini 's 
personal  force  and  charm  were  constantly 
exerted ;  yet  an  American  audience  stood 
always  on  the  tittering  line.  The  play 
was  quite  Elizabethan  in  its  juxtaposition 
of  high-flown  romance  and  perilous  con- 
creteness.  The  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  is  not 
a  tragic  weapon  when  visualized.  Espe- 
cially when  verisimilitude  demands  that 
it  should,  however  discreetly,  fell  at  least 
two  of  the  more  conventionally  armed 
Philistine  host.  These  two,  of  course, 
were  actors  belonging  to  the  company  and 
rehearsed  to  die  heroically.  But  for  the 
rest  of  us — surging  down  the  rocky  pass 
and  surging  back  again  as  Samson,  else 
unarmed,  seized  the  jaw-bone  from  the 
ground  and  laid  low  our  leaders — the  situ- 
ation always  had  something  of  an  im- 
promptu quality.  Having  borne  so  well, 
by  chance  and  with  a  fortitude  I  was 


far  from  feeling,  his  savage  onslaught  in 
''  Othello,"  I  was  naturally  selected  to  fol- 
low immediately  the  devoted  pair.  I  was 
assured  that  the  curtain  would  fall  before 
my  turn  came  to  bite  the  dust,  but  I  must 
own  that  I  had  little  confidence  in  it  and 
planned  to  die  without  a  struggle.  If  the 
curtain  had  not  prevented  me  from  receiv- 
ing a  blow  with  that  glistening  white  jaw- 
bone, I  know  that  my  premature  death 
would  have  done  so.  For  Salvini's  rage 
in  this  ticklish  scene  was  never  merely 
simulated.  The  pass  was  contrived  of  one 
of  those  netted  foliage  drops  which  come 
down  to  meet  the  rocks  built  up  beneath, 
and  ''that  craves  wary  walking."  But  it 
is  difficult  for  a  dozen  men  with  spears  and 
shields  to  surge  warily  through  a  narrow 
defile  and  in  alarm  surge  back  again.  I 
never  knew  just  what  happened,  for  I  was 
valorously  in  the  van ;  but  regularly  after 
the  curtain  fell  Salvini  exploded.  I,  se- 
cure in  the  consciousness  that  his  rage  was 
directed  past  me,  would  turn  to  behold 
the  Philistines  still  plunging  over  one  an- 
other in  crowded  flight  and  the  whole  for- 
est wabbling  like  the  woods  of  Dunsinane. 
A  delighted  audience  usually  drowned 
their  tittering  in  applause  and  demanded 
a  call.  I  always  felt  that  call  saved  some 
Philistine  from  certain  slaughter.  For  by 
the  time  Salvini  had  bowed  his  thanks 
they  had  escaped  down-stairs  and  he  had 
grown  less  murderous.  One  night,  how- 
ever, when  the  scene  terminated  in  a 
shout  of  laughter,  and  the  forest  was  still 
shaking  like  a  leaf  on  his  return  from  pro- 
fessional amenities,  he  rushed  up  and 
down  in  a  frenzy,  tearing  at  the  bushy 
curls  which  Delilah  was  to  shear  away  in 
the  next  act.  With  a  final  paroxysm, 
which  even  then  he  had  the  curious  effect 
of  somewhat  restraining,  he  kicked  his 
feet  against  the  brick  wall  of  the  stage  un- 
til the  sandals  had  been  torn  off  and  I  saw 
the  blood  stain  his  fleshings.  Young  Sal- 
vini always  moderated  his  own  rage  to 
soothe  his  father  after  this  trying  scene; 
and  now,  in  a  moment,  according  to  the 
bewildering  Italian  manner,  they  were 
smiling  and  embracing  as  the  son  hurried 
him  to  the  dressing-room  to  change  for  the 
next  act.  Possibly  it  was  then  that  he  had 
to  put  on  the  extraordinary  trick  wig  the 
curls  of  which  Delilah,  paying  careful  at- 
tention to  the  joinings,  was  to  snip  away 
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one  by  one  while  we  Philistines  stealthily 
gloated  in  the  background.  In  the  final 
temple  scene  where  Samson  shakes  down 
the  pillars,  the  great  man  himself  person- 
ally gave  me  instructions — to  my  im- 
mense gratification.  I  was  to  shriek  and 
run,  but  by  no  means  to  let  my  emotion 
compel  me  in  any  other  than  one  direction 
or  I  should  be  hit  by  a  falling  block.  This, 
too,  he  said,  "would  create  a  bad  impres- 
sion." In  these  days,  when  the  last  scene 
of  the  operatic  performance  has  a  well- 
nigh  miraculous  realism,  the  handling  of 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  would  be 
called  primitive  enough.  There  was  only 
a  front  scene  with  two  pillars,  and  when 
the  few  blocks  fell  they  disclosed  a  back 
cloth  of  ruins.  Yet  I  was  always  relieved 
when  the  temple  came  down  decently  and 
in  order,  without  a  mishap. 

The  crowning  moment  of  my  suping 
with  Sahdni  was  in  the  Italian  version  of 
"The  Gladiator."  This  the  supers  re- 
hearsed as  usual  mthout  the  star;  and 
there  was  little  work  of  importance  for 
any  of  them  to  do.  Except  myself.  I  was 
to  bear  two  short  Roman  swords  to  the 
gladiator  in  the  middle  of  the  arena,  hand 
them  to  him,  and  after  he  had  chosen  one 
retire  Avith  the  other.  This  simple  action 
young  Salvini  assured  me  was  extremely 
important.  I  did  not  dream  until  that 
night  how  great  was  my  distinction. 
Then  I  found  that  it  was  a  piece  of  solo 
work.  Tier  on  tier  the  seats  of  the  arena 
arose,  but  they  were  thronged  with  only 
painted  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sahdni 
held  the  exact  centre  and  declaimed  his 
big  speech.  I  stood  in  the  wing  with  the 
two  swords  spread  upon  my  arm,  arranged 
by  young  Salvini  mth  injunctions  that 
they  must  be  held  just  so  and  when  the 
moment  came  extended  just  so.  They 
were  heavy,  and  as  I  gathered  that  I  was 
to  advance  alone  to  the  centre  of  the  stage 
and  stretch  them  out  to  that  geyser  so 
hotly  spouting  there,  I  began  to  have 
stage-fright.  The  moment  came  and  I 
was  prodded  from  behind.  Dutifully  I 
walked  forward  and,  reaching  Salvini, 
waited  for  a  pause  in  the  torrent.  He 
turned  and  eyed  me  with  the  utmost  fe- 


rocity. Snatching  both  swords,  he  swung 
one  and  forced  the  other  back  upon  me. 
Then,  to  my  utter  consternation  he  said 
to  me  in  English,  conversationally  but 
with  a  voice  still  colored  with  savagery, 
"Very  goot,  that  is  very  goot!"  Then 
he  hurled  himself  at  once  into  the  fiery 
close  of  his  speech  without  a  break  in  the 
emotion.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that 
every  one  in  the  house  could  not  hear  him; 
and  mechanically  I  walked  to  my  exit. 
How  I  preserved  my  gait  I  do  not  know, 
for  inwardly  I  was  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion. My  blunder  must  have  been  terri- 
ble indeed,  if  in  the  midst  of  that  cyclone 
of  passion  he  could  pause  to  deride  me  I  I 
prepared  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
But  young  Salvini,  waiting  in  the  wings, 
nodded  his  head  and  paid  no  further  at- 
tention to  me.  After  the  play  he  came 
to  me  and  said  that  his  father  had  asked 
that  I  be  told  that  my  performance  was 
just  right.  Swelling  with  pride,  I  never- 
theless could  not  but  own  to  some  mod- 
est amazement  at  its  singular  merit.  "It 
is  difficult  to  do  it,"  he  explained,  "in 
such  a  way  as  to  attract  no  attention 
whatever.  My  father  wants  you  to  have 
a  better  pair  of  fleshings,  and  he  says  he 
wfll  take  you  with  us  on  the  road."  I 
stammered  my  thanks,  and  told  him  that 
I  was  a  student  and  didn't  want  to  break 
into  my  college  course.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment my  exultation  was  lost  in  wonder. 
It  was  extraordinary  enough  that  in 
the  midst  of  that  ringing  speech  Sahdni 
could  have  paused  to  commend  me  chat- 
tily— even  if  in  a  voice  that  roared  as 
gently  as  a  sucking  dove — but  that  he 
could,  with  that  look  in  his  eyes  as  of  a 
lion  at  bay,  have  noted  that  my  tights 
were  baggy  confounded  me  completely. 

Afterward,  I  fear,  I  swaggered  consid- 
erably among  the  amateurs  at  Cambridge 
for  having  been  asked  to  travel  with  Sal- 
vini on  the  score  of  my  superfine  suping. 
Some  envious  souls  wondered  how  my 
meagre  opportunities  had  been  sufficient 
to  disclose  my  undoubted  talents.  I  did 
not  tell  any  of  them  that  the  offer  had 
come  through  my  pecuHar  success  in  at- 
tracting no  attention  whatever. 


"IMMORTAL    LOVE" 

By  G.   E.   Woodberry 

I 

0  THOU  who  clothest  thyself  in  mystic  form, — 
Color,  and  gleam,  and  lonely  distances; 
Whose  seat  the  majesty  of  ocean  is, 

Shot  o'er  with  motions  of  the  skyey  storm ! 

Thou  with  whose  mortal  breath  the  soul  doth  warm 

Her  being,  soaring  to  eternal  bliss; 

Whose  revelation  unto  us  is  this 
Dilated  world,  s'arred  with  its  golden  swarm! 

Thee  rather  in  myself  than  heaven's  vast  light 
Flooding  the  daybreak,  better  I  discern; 

The  glorious  morning  makes  all  nature  bright, 
But  in  "the  soul  doth  riot  more,  and  burn; 

A  thousand  beauties  rush  upon  my  sight, 
But  to  the  greater  light  within  I  turn. 

II 

1  know  not  who  thou  art  to  whom  I  pray, 
Or  that  indeed  thou  art,  apart  from  me; 
A  dweller  in  a  lone  eternity. 

Or  a  participant  of  my  sad  way. 
I  only  know  that  at  the  fall  of  day 

Fain  would  I  in  thy  world  companion  thee; 

Upon  the  mystery  of  thy  breast  to  be 
Unconscious,  and  within  thy  love  to  stay. 

I  lose  thee  in  the  largeness  when  I  think; 

And  when  again  I  feel,  I  find  thee  nigh; 
The  more  my  mind  goes  out  to  nature's  brink, 

The  more  thou  art  removed  like  the  sky; 
But  when  concentrated  in  love  I  sink. 

Thou  art  my  nucleus;  there  I  live  and  die. 

Ill 

Immortal  Love,  too  high  for  my  possessing, — 

Yet,  lower  than  thee,  where  shall  I  find  repose? 

Long  in  my  youth  I  sang  the  morning  rose, 
By  earthly  things  the  heavenly  pattern  guessing ! 
Long  fared  I  on,  beauty  and  love  caressing. 

And  finding  in  my  heart  a  place  for  those 

Eternal  fugitives;  the  golden  close 
Of  evening  folds  me,  still  their  sweetness  blessing. 

O  happy  we,  the  first-born  heirs  of  nature. 
For  whom  the  Heavenly  Sun  delays  his  light! 

He  by  the  sweets  of  every  mortal  creature 
Tempers  eternal  beauty  to  our  sight; 

And  by  the  glow  upon  love's  earthly  feature 
Maketh  the  path  of  our  departure  bright. 


1^1 


F 


'ATE   having   ordained  that  I  should 
find    myself    shut    up    in    a   country- 
house  not  so  long  ago,  with  a  number 
of  extremely  good-looking  and  well-turned- 
out  specimens  of  American  youth  of  both 
sexes,  I  discovered  myself  making  some  in- 
teresting observations.     While  I 
is  Youth^^  have  always  held  it  desirable  that 

youth,  maturity,  and  age  should 
fuse,  and  mix,  in  social  ways,  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  the  well-defined  limitations  of 
each  render  feasible,  I  have  unqualifiedly 
rejected  the  notion  that  maturity  and  age 
should  seek  to  "cultivate"  youth,  going 
three-quarters  of  the  way  in  an  endeavor 
to  put  it  "at  its  ease,"  and  to  make  this 
same  fusing  process  come  about  more  fac- 
ilely  and  painlessly.  My  remembrance 
of  my  own  youth,  which  is  clear  and  keen, 
gives  me  an  advantage,  I  find,  over  my 
contemporaries,  who,  to  my  astonishment, 
seem,  almost  without  exception,  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  the  "feel"  of  that  by- 
gone period  of  their  lives.  If  they  remem- 
bered they  would  recall  the  perfect  self- 
sufficiency  with  which  they  were  imbued, 
and  how  much  they  felt  themselves  cen- 
tral to  life,  with  their  elders  circumferential 
to  it,  having  futilely,  in  many  instances, 
outlived  their  significance.  To  approach 
youth  from  these  outer  spaces  with  the  air 
of  seeking  it  because  of  the  invaluable  con- 
tribution that  it  can  make  to  the  worth- 
whileness  of  life,  is  to  encourage  youth  un- 
duly in  its  estimation  of  itself  and  its  scorn 
of  what  is  not  itself.  It  is,  by  the  same 
token,  to  fail  to  get  out  of  youthful  com- 
panionship the  real  good  that  it  has  to  offer. 
It  is  when  youth  is  quite  oft'  its  guard  and 
unconscious  of  itself  and  of  you  that  it 
gives  forth  its  essential  quality.  And  this 
condition  comes  best  about,  I  believe,  when 
young  people  realize  that  their  elder  may, 
perchance,  also  have  something  up  his  sleeve 
— something  that  is  richly  satisfying  to  him, 
even  though  it  quite  count  out  the  young 
person.  The  young  person  then  issues 
forth  from  his  hard  little  shell  and  curiously 
opens  his  mind  to  get  a  new  truth. 

In  short,  my  idea  is  that  the  young  per- 
son make  the  advances,  as  is  proper  that 
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he  should;  whereby  a  mutually  advanta- 
geous association  may  ensue,  one  having 
something  of  the  equilibrium  of  those 
(generally  harmonious)  marriages  in  which 
the  wife  has  a  little  the  upper  hand — to 
balance  the  latent  fact  that  if  it  came  to  a 
question  of  brute  force  the  advantage  would 
lie  with  the  husband. 

There  are  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
always  have  been,  who  can  make  com- 
panions of  persons  of  any  age,  and  be  agree- 
able comrades  to  them;  and  among  my 
country-house  co-visitors  were  some  such; 
but  there  were  more  who  appeared  to  regard 
it  as  an  impossibility  to  have  anything  in 
common  with  contemporaries  of  even  a 
year's  or  two  years'  start  of  them.  The 
college  man  of  three  years'  seniority,  the 
debutante  of  a  season  or  two  back,  had 
totally  different  group-affiliations.  This 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  an  extremely 
integrated  social  circle;  of  second  and  third 
generations  of  friends'  children  all  growing 
up  and  coming  out  into  the  world  together; 
and  it  surrounded  these  boys  and  girls  with 
a  dense  atmosphere  of  warm  childhood 
friendships  and  suggested  innumerable  sup- 
porting hands  stretched  forth  should  they 
be  needed  through  life.  This  was  well; 
yet  I  was  reminded  of  a  clever  woman's 
saying  that  one  could  not  have  both  imag- 
ination and  cousins.  It  was  apparent 
enough  that  these  young  people  had  no 
particular  imagination.  They  had,  in  fact, 
so  little  that  they  struck  one,  though  so 
richly  becousined  and  befriended,  as  upon 
the  whole  very  poorly  equipped.  Even 
their  youth  appeared  factitious,  or  only  a 
matter  of  firm  contour  and  radiant  surface. 
If  one  could  have  abstracted  these,  what 
would  have  remained  would  have  been  not 
the  quality  of  youth  but  immaturity. 
Some  of  them  had  already  a  full  measure 
of  the  sorry  conventionalizing  of  the  horizon 
which  is  the  most  middle-aged  thing  there 
is.  With  all  the  new  experiments  in  edu- 
cation, in  a  land  so  eager  about  such  experi- 
ments as  ours,  was  it  stiU  true  that  youth 
in  America,  which  so  fills  the  stage,  which 
so  absorbs  attention,  was  less  young  than 
youth  in  any  other  country? 
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The  desire  for  good  drama  is  coming  to 
be  one  of  the  most  living  interests  of  large 
numbers  of  educated  Americans;  and  one 
hears  more  and  more  often  the  complaint 
that  there  are  no  true  ingenues  on  our  stage, 
few  young  men  who  correspond  to  the 
jeune  premier  of  the  French.  Our  American 
playwrights  do  not  conceive  characters  of 
this  type,  our  stage  professionals  cannot  act 
them  if  they  do.  Yet  for  sheer,  intensive 
absorption  in  youth,  and  exploitation  of  it, 
where  is  the  equal  of  Broadway  in  the 
world?  In  spite  of  all  our  European  in- 
terchanges, then,  it  continues  to  be  the  fact 
that,  for  the  great  masses  of  us,  youth 
means  something  different  from  what  it 
does  to  other  nations.  To  a  typical  Euro- 
pean, of  course,  American  youth  is  scarcely 
youth  at  all. 

Yet  if  one  chance  to  be  thrown  with  a 
group  of  young  painters  and  poets,  in  these 
days,  one  changes  one's  view.  The  Vie  de 
Boheme  has  always  had  the  full  scent  and 
flavor  of  youth,  not  because  of  its  imitation 
picturesqueness,  but  because  of  its  airy, 
fearless  embarkation  on  the  winds  of  the 
spirit.  That  sort  of  adventuring  is  the 
eternal,  secret  way  by  which  the  human 
being — in  whatever  country  and  at  what- 
ever age — may  be,  and  may  remain,  young. 
In  such  centres  one  may  really  see  the 
young  face,  the  young  eyes — the  counte- 
nance that  has  vision,  that  is  open  and 
dream-swept,  not  hard  and  shut-in.  My 
country-house  companions  did  not  often 
looks  as  if  they  had  wings.  The  Broadway 
countenance  is  always  old,  though  it  have 
the  surface  of  sixteen. 

One  wishes  that  it  were  possible,  in  a 
general  way,  to  poetize  American  youth  a 
bit.  It  is  not  the  national  fashion  to  rate 
imagination  high  among  the  necessary 
virtues.  We  regard  it  rather  as  diminish- 
ing efficiency.  We  should  like,  apparently, 
to  make  youth  more  and  more  sharp  of  out- 
line, more  keen  upon  the  immediate  job. 
But  is  it  always  these  things  ?  It  is,  with  all 
the  fuss  about  education,  rather  an  under- 
educated  youth,  when  compared  with  some 
others,  and  one  quite  careless  and  undis- 
ciplined. It  might  "pay"  to  experiment 
for  a  while  with  methods  of  rearing  that 
took  more  thought  of  some  of  the  remoter, 
vaguer  contingencies  of  cultivation;  that 
made  the  young  man  and  young  woman  a 
little  less  the  creatures  of  their  present,  and 
a  little  more  the  creatures  of  their  future. 


Perhaps  there  would  be  a  gain  even  on  the 
efficiency  side. 

Moreover,  when  youth  is  youth,  truly 
the  whole  of  life  becomes  for  everybody  a 
richer  and  fuller  thing.  If  the  young  can- 
not dream  dreams,  how  are  their  elders, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  see  visions? 
My  youthful  house  companions  were  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye,  but  they  soon  ceased  to 
stimulate  the  mind.  Having  no  imagina- 
tion themselves,  they  kindled  none  in  others. 
Since  we  are  being  told  on  every  side  that 
want  of  imagination  is  the  fatal  American 
fault,  let  us  begin  the  cure  early — inoculate 
the  boy  and  girl. 

MUSIC,  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us, 
takes  its  rise  from  the  modulations 
of  the  human  voice  under  emotion. 
The  cadence  of  our  speech  is  the  commen- 
tary of  the  emotions  upon  the  propositions 
of  the  intellect.  A  composer  of  music, 
therefore,  should  be  a  commenta- 
tor on  human  adventures;  and  if  SeSght^NS"^"^^ 
he  be  peculiarly  sensitive  he  will 
tell  us,  through  his  music,  of  things  which 
we  have  never  known  and  can  never  know 
of  ourselves.  There  is  scarcely  any  one 
whose  spirit  is  not  stirred  by  the  notes  of  a 
trumpet,  or  whose  heart  is  not  moved  by  a 
familiar  melody.  Who  has  not  heard  the 
church-bells  pealing  of  a  Sunday  evening 
without  experiencing  vague,  unsatisfied 
longings  which  he  cannot  name?  Troops 
will  march  for  miles  to  a  brass  band  after 
they  would  have  fallen  with  exhaustion  in 
its  absence;  and  the  chorus  with  which  the 
birds  welcome  the  sun  in  the  early  morning 
is  a  never-failing  inspiration  to  man  to  re- 
new his  attack  on  the  day's  work. 

But  what  of  the  opera,  that  culmination 
of  the  musician's  art?  Is  it  an  unfailing 
source  of  emotional  recuperation  ?  Does  it 
give  satisfaction  to  mankind  at  large,  and 
meet  the  needs  of  a  civilization  whose  em- 
phasis sometimes  appears  to  be  placed  too 
strongly  on  commercial  practicality  and  too 
little  on  spiritual  development?  The  box- 
office  receipts  of  the  Metropolitan  make  re- 
ply— a  rejoinder  positively  overwhelming 
when  measured  in  the  units  of  utilitarian- 
ism, but  questionable,  perhaps,  when  ana- 
lyzed from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  thousands  of 
persons  take  delight  in  the  opera  as  it  exists 
to-day,  and  derive  from  it  a  pleasure  which 
can  only  be  the  envy  of  an  equal  number 
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who  would  rather  be  locked  for  three  hours 
in  a  cell  than  attend  an  evening  session. 
Nor  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these 
two  camps  defined  by  education,  wealth,  or 
temperament.  The  most  ignorant  and  un- 
demonstrative will  sometimes  spend  their 
last  dollar  to  hear  Wagner  or  Verdi;  and  the 
most  learned  and  poetical  are  often  found 
insensible  to  or  even  horrified  at  such  a 
prospect. 

One  cannot  but  sympathize  with  these 
latter.  One  goes  to  the  opera  for  emotional 
commentary  on  depicted  situations  or  in- 
tellectual propositions.  The  opera  is  con- 
ducted in  a  foreign  tongue,  which  renders 
almost  impossible  any  close  appreciation  of 
the  trend  and  movement  of  the  plot,  the 
proposition  to  be  demonstrated,  or  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  characters  stand  to  one 
another.  The  presentation  is  couched  in  a 
splendid  display  of  costumes,  scenery,  and 
stage  machinery,  the  distracting  effect  of 
which  is  only  increased  by  the  truly  ex- 
traordinary deportment  of  the  audience, 
which  at  times  seems  to  imagine  itself  at  a 
horse  show  rather  than  an  intellectual  feast. 
The  singers  are  physically  disenchanting,  to 
say  the  least,  and  disseminate  an  atmos- 
phere of  mock  heroics  to  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  rise  superior — even  if  we  could 
forget  the  amount  of  the  leading  tenor's 
salary  while  he  is  imposing  his  notes  upon  us. 

But  the  antipathy  of  sensitive  and  poet- 
ical persons  to  the  opera  is  grounded  far 
more  deeply  than  in  these  superficial  de- 
fects. The  whole  theory  of  the  thing  is 
wrong.  It  is  the  common  human  experi- 
ence that  the  greatest  happiness,  satisfac- 
tion, and  enjoyment  come,  not  from  culti- 
vating pleasure  extensively,  but  intensively. 
One  beautiful  woman  is  a  source  of  more 
delight  than  six;  for  six  make  for  distraction 
and  division  of  attention.  One  glass  of  wine 
is  more  desirable  than  six;  for  six  produce  a 
satiety  where  none  can  be  appreciated,  and 
even  the  pleasing  remembrance  of  the  first 
is  effaced.  Who  would  stand  solitary  on  a 
mountain,  and  look  far  off,  and  yet  insist 
that  his  pleasure  would  be  enhanced  if,  at 
the  same  time,  a  clown  cracked  jokes  at  his 
right  and  a  prize-fight  were  conducted  at 
his  left  ?  Yet  it  is  this  species  of  offering  to 
which  our  attention  is  invited  at  the  opera. 

The  poet  and  the  philosopher  sit  in  the 
stalls.  The  pageant  opens  with  a  burst  of 
music  and  song.  ''Wait,  wait!"  they  cry, 
**for  we  would  ruminate  on  these  things!" 


But  on  it  goes,  with  the  remorseless  march 
of  a  melodrama,  in  an  increasing  confusion 
of  sound  and  color  and  dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  events  that  never  were,  and,  thank 
Heaven,  never  can  be.  From  an  inspiration 
it  becomes  an  impertinent  assault;  and  then 
a  nightmare.  If  only  one  could  speak; 
could  discuss,  clarify,  and  develop  the  mes- 
sage received  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain; 
but  convention  holds  one  silent.  Even 
flight  is  denied. 

So  it  continues,  with  ever-growing  horror, 
until  the  ears  are  glutted  with  sound,  the 
mind  is  exhausted  with  futile  analyses,  and 
the  emotions  are  cloyed  and  stifled  with 
more  stimulations  than  they  can  possibly 
respond  to.  It  means  nothing.  'Tis  mon- 
strous, outrageous;  and  yet  it  is  fashionable 
to  ascribe  peculiar  virtue  to  those  who  can 
endure  it  with  pleasure — as  though  they 
were,  perhaps,  of  finer  clay  than  us  clods 
of  another  mind. 

I  do  not  believe  it.  An  emotional  make- 
up which  can  support  unscathed  a  session 
of  opera  must  be  of  such  pachydermatous 
construction  as  would  defy  almost  any  kind 
of  an  assault.  Yet  it  is  patent  that  opera- 
lovers  are  just  as  sympathetic  and  just  as 
sensitive  as  the  rest  of  us;  though  their 
peculiar  dispensation  should  not  necessarily 
be  accounted  an  absolute  superiority.  A 
certain  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness it  is  undoubtedly;  but  since  full  appre- 
ciation of  all  the  fields  of  art  and  intellec- 
tuality is  denied  to  any  one  individual,  it 
may  well  be  that  we  are  compensated  for 
our  lack  of  opera  by  such  subtile  pleasure  in 
other  fields  as  they  can  never  know. 

1HAVE  just  been  rereading  that  almost 
forgotten   skit  on  American   suburban 
life  in  the  fifties,  Frederic  S.  Cozzens's 
"The  Sparrowgrass  Papers,  or  Living  in  the 
Country."     And  if  it  isn't  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  back-to-natUre  books  in  my  libra- 
ry, why,  then  ''Elizabeth"  never    Country  Life  and 
sighed  for  perfection  in  her  Ger-    "  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
man  garden  and  "Barbara,"  that    ^^^^^ 
most  strenuous  of  commuters'  wives,  never 
mixed  Uplift  with  the  seeds  for  her  spring 
planting. 

That  these  readable  mid-century  sketches 
have  not  appeared  in  a  new  edition  since  the 
gardening  craze  struck  America  frankly  puz- 
zled me  when  I  was  remaking  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Sparrowgrass,  especially  as  his 
wife  would  be  so  attractive  an  addition  to 
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one's  list  of  garden-book  heroines.  "She  is 
really  nicer  than  Elizabeth,  or  that  inde- 
pendent Barbara,"  I  found  myself  saying 
aloud,  and  then  I  suddenly  realized  that  the 
very  quality  of  that  old-fashioned  charm 
was  fatal  to  her  chances  of  election  to  the 
country-life  sisterhood.  Sweetly  subordi- 
nate to  her  husband's  ideas  about  things 
rural,  recognizing  him,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  ''boss"  of  their  suburban  para- 
dise, little  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  absolutely 
and  utterly  fails  to  qualify  as  a  garden- 
book  heroine.  In  all  books  of  the  kind 
''Elizabeth"  made  famous  the  female  of 
the  species  is  more  masterful  than  the 
male. 

When  this  great  truth  first  came  home  to 
me,  I  felt  quite  sure  that  nothing  but  lazi- 
ness prevented  me  from  getting  what  report- 
ers would  call  "a  new  slant"  on  garden 
literature.  Let  me  rewrite  the  Sparrow- 
grass  couple,  giving  them  a  surname  less 
suggestive  of  mid-century  humor,  and  mod- 
ernizing their  modest  acres  by  the  addition 
of  a  garage  and  a  pergola,  and  reviewers 
who  never  browse  in  an  old-fashioned  libra- 
ry would  hail  me  as  the  daring  genius  who 
created  something  absolutely  new  in  garden- 
ing heroines.  "What  a  relief,"  I  could  al- 
most hear  them  saying,  "to  get  away  from 
the  tradition  of  the  capable  chatelaine  who 
builds  silos  and  runs  model  dairies,  while  her 
husband  looks  on  admiringly  in  the  intervals 
of  signing  the  very  necessary  checks!  What 
could  be  more  charming  than  the  attitude  of 
this  little  lady  who  knows  nothing  about 
rural  conditions,  and  who  accepts  so  un- 
questioningly  the  gardening  and  farming 
whims  of  her  better  half?"  But  at  this 
stage  of  my  dream  I  woke  up  to  realize  that 
such  a  flattering  appreciation  of  my  (so- 
called)  originality  would  be  from  a  man's 
standpoint,  and  ...  it  is  the  women  who 
buy  and  read  the  garden  essays  and  whim- 
sies.    Enough  said. 

Granted,  then,  that  there  is  no  use  in  re- 
writing Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  as  no  enthusias- 
tic country  dwelleress  would  approve  of  a 
twentieth-century  commuter's  wife  with 
such  clinging-vine  traits.  But  the  book, 
just  as  it  stands,  is  worth  your  attention, 
dear  Elizabeth  and  Barbara,  if  only  to  show 
you  how  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  you 
have  broken  away  from  the  traditions,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  eighteen-fifty-some- 
thing.  In  almost  every  chapter  you  will 
find  statements  over  which  to  curl  a  scorn- 


ful lip.  Susan  Sparrowgrass  ("Mrs.  S."  is 
her  husband's  archaic  pet  name  for  her)  is 
no  back-to-the-soil  enthusiast,  she  is  just  a 
city  woman  who  lives  in  the  country  be- 
cause her  husband  wants  to.  She  thinks  of 
her  suburban  home  as  a  good  place  to  bring 
up  the  children,  not  as  a  few  acres  on  which 
to  raise  prize  chickens.  She  says  that  one 
of  her  chief  reasons  for  liking  the  country 
(for  she  does  like  it,  in  a  sweet,  inadequate, 
mid- Victorian  fashion)  is  that  it  makes  her 
husband  "more  domestic."  But  she  can 
remind  him,  a  bit  wistfully,  that  "we  were 
very  happy  in  that  little  house  in  town.  We 
had  a  great  many  friends  there."  (What  do 
you  think  of  that,  you  unsociable  hostess  in 
"The  Solitary  Summer"?)  Mrs.  S.  reads 
"Wolfert's  Roost,"  a  new  book  in  those 
happy  days,  instead  of  seed  catalogues  and 
florists'  magazines.  (Is  that  an  anachro- 
nism? Did  they  have  those  first  aids  to 
bankruptcy  in  that  decade?  I  am  rather 
out  of  my  depth  here.)  It  is  Mr.  Sparrow- 
grass who  plans  rustic  arbors  and  rose-beds. 
Mrs.  S.  says,  "Yes,  dear"  at  the  proper  in- 
tervals, and  placidly  goes  on  patching  little 
gingham  aprons — no  ready-made  overalls 
and  rompers  in  those  prehistoric  days.  It 
is  the  husband  who  gets  up  picnics  and 
river  parties;  the  wife  is  no  Mrs,  John  Gil- 
pin, with  a  genius  for  arranging  excursions. 
Mr.  Sparrowgrass  waxes  poetical  over  the 
roaring  wood  fire;  Mrs.  S.  sighs  as  she  com- 
putes the  cost  per  cord.  The  one  time  when 
she  takes  the  lead  is  when  she  buys  chickens, 
"so  that  we  can  have  plenty  of  nice  fresh 
eggs"  .  .  .  and  every  one  of  her  hens  is  a 
fine  rooster. 

Elizabeth  and  Barbara,  you  are  distinctly 
out  of  patience  with  me  by  this  time  and  I 
hardly  blame  you.  It  is  wasting  your  valu- 
able time  to  make  you  read  about  such  an 
out-of-date  simpleton,  when  you  want  to 
whitewash  the  new  hen-house,  or  make  a 
wild  garden,  or  read  Thoreau  in  the  rye-field 
(but  perhaps  it  is  Masters  in  the  village 
graveyard  nowadays  !).  At  any  rate,  what- 
ever you  are  doing,  you  have  little  or  no 
time  to  survey  the  sweet  country  landscape 
from  Susan  Sparrowgrass's  point  of  view. 
As  a  garden-book  heroine,  you  find  her  a 
hopeless  "back  number." 

I  suppose  she  is.  But  I  have  enjoyed  her 
because,  to  use  a  modern  catchword,  she  is 
so  "different."  As  "different"  and  as  full 
of  old-time  charm  as  the  ideal  garden  of  her 
day,  with  its  artificially  "natural"  glades, 
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its  rustic  arbors  and  Gothic  summer-houses, 
its  ''porches"  or  ''piazzas"  that  have  never 
dreamed  of  turning  into  loggias  or  pergolas. 
Have  you  ever  seen  some  quaint  fashion- 
plate  in  an  old  Godey's  or  Harper's  where 
madame  is  dressed  for  a  morning  walk  in 
the  country?  If  you  can  see  something  at- 
tractive and  appealing  in  its  impossible  rus- 
ticity, you  can  find,  as  I  have,  that  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  is  an  altogether  charming  lit- 
tle person.     That  is  the  touchstone. 

"I  think" — says  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  in 
one  of  her  sudden  flashes  of  astuteness  that 
should  make  the  most  captious  critic  for- 
give her  the  episode  of  the  cherry  and  the 
purchase  of  the  hens  that  were  roosters — 
"I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
about  living  in  the  country,  a  great  deal  yet 
to  be  said."  A  true  prophecy!  Much 
water  has  flowed  under  Hudson  bridges 
since  the  Sparrowgrasses  moved  to  Yonkers 
because  country  life  was  good  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  much  has  been  written  about  the 
proper  way  to  build  bird-houses  and  lily- 
pools,    squash-courts    and   model    kennels. 


And  still  "there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be 
said,"  which  is  being  said  in  print  just  as 
fast  as  the  machines  can  set  it  up.  Con- 
scientiously and  appreciatively,  we  try  to 
keep  up  with  it  all,  but  sometimes  (dare  I 
say  it?)  we  tire  of  reading  about  the  kind 
of  country  life  that  is  just  another  name  ^or 
Efficiency,  Uplift,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
modern  virtues.  That  is  the  time  to  take  a 
bit  of  a  holiday  and  to  call  on  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass. Let  us  hope  to  find  her  on  her 
"vine-clad  piazza,"  waiting  for  her  husband 
to  come  back  from  town,  in  the  costume 
that  lucky  man  described  as  "bewitching," 
that  "  dress  of  white  dimity  set  off  by  a  dark 
silk  apron  with  tasteful  pockets,  and  a  little 
fly-away  cap  on  the  back  of  her  head."  O 
tempora,  O  mores!  How  utterly  fooHsh,  fu- 
tile, and  inappropriate  a  costume  for  coun- 
try life,  and  how  inadequate  (according  to 
modern  standards)  that  country  life  that 
spelled  happiness  for  our  contented  little 
chatelaine   of    the    Yonkers   cottage  sixty 

years  ago  !     But  then ^/ 

"But  then,  how  it  was  sweet!" 


"PAULIXE"    (AIR.    MAXSHIP'S    PORTRAIT 

OF  HIS  DAUGHTER  AT  THE  AGE 

OF   THREE   WEEKS) 

THIS  little  figure  w^as  a  main  topic  of 
conversation  in  New  York  last  spring, 
when  it  was  shown  with  a  collection 
of  Mr.  Manship's  other  works  in  relief  and 
in  the  round  and  then  given  by  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward F.  D wight  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum. Every  one  praised  its  technical  ex- 
cellence, the  skill  and  the  beauty  of  the 
handiwork.  Every  one  familiar  with  young 
babies  marvelled  at  its  verisinulitude,  and 
even  the  less  competent  were  interested  by 
the  novelty  of  the  theme.  But  here  discus- 
sion began:  there  were  some  who  limited 
praise  because,  they  said,  so  young  an  infant 
was  not  a  fitting  theme  for  a  work  of  art. 
It  was  refreshing  thus  to  be  encouraged, 
even  by  authoritative  voices,  to  feel  that 
the  subject  of  a  work  of  art  is  a  proper  mat- 


ter of  debate,  so  frequently,  so  dogmatically, 
are  we  enjoined  never  to  care  what  an  artist 
chooses  to  do,  only  to  think  ^f  how  he 
chooses  to  do  it.  It  was  refreshing  to  be 
told  that  a  sculptor  "ought  not"  to  have 
portrayed  a  three  weeks'  child,  and  to  sus- 
pect as  the  reason  for  the  verdict  the  sim- 
ple human  fact  that  the  critics  did  not  en- 
joy, or  felt  sure  that  they  would  not  enjoy, 
the  contemplation  of  so  young  an  infant 
in  the  flesh. 

The  rest  of  us,  however — and  this  means 
the  great  majority  of  the  critical  and  the  un- 
critical— are  grateful  to  Mr.  Manship  for 
not  waiting,  like  almost  all  other  depicters  of 
infancy,  until  the  child  was  older.  It  seems 
to  us  that  in  recording  an  aspect  which  is 
soon  outgrown — that  air  of  infinite  wisdom 
which  vanishes  when  intelligence  develops 
— he  has  produced  a  little  masterpiece,  valu- 
able alike  for  its  unusual  documentary  and 
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